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HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS 


35 J. T SUNDERLAND 


A@WVHERE are in India about 69 mIlions of 
Moslems and 217 millions of Hndus. 

Disturbing reports come to ts from time 
‘to time of hostilities and bloodshed between 
these two great religious communities. 
As is well-known, these ridts are claimed 
by the British to be clear eviceuces that 
‘their rule in India is necessary, absolute- 
ily necessary, to prevent the Mohammedans 
and Hindus from destroying one arother in 
:great numbers, and plunging the country into 
. devastating wars. Is this claim well-founded ? 

As soon as we begin to examine the situa- 
tion with care and a desire to be unbiased, 
we discover that there are twc exactly 
-opposite views of the case. One 8 that of 
the British, just suggested, namely, that the 
hostilities and riots are very bad ; that the 
responsibility for them rests whol:y upon the 
Indian people ; that were it act for the 
presence of the British Government, the 
Hindus and Moslems would be at each other’s 
throats and the country would ke deluged 
with blood ; and therefore for India’s sake, 
the British must stay. 

The other view, which is tha: of a large 
part of the most intelligent Indian people, 
denies that the hostilities and riots are as 
numerous or serious as the British reports 
indicate ; and, as to responsibility for them, 
it places that primarily on the Eritish, and 
not on the Hindus or Moslems. 

It puts the case essentially in this way : 
The Hindus and Moslems of India are not 


naturally hostile. When left to cshemselves, 
that is, when not stirred to hurtful rivalries 
or to antagonisms by outside influences, they’ 
are kind and peaceful neighbours. Living 
side by. side in nearly all parts of India, no 
one would know them apart except for 
possibly some slight difference in dress or in 
raligious practice or rite, whick does not 
affect at all their business relations or their 
neighborly relations or. their frierdship and 
goodwill to one another. Why then should 
there be riots between them ? Is it not 
necessary to look for some outside cause ? 

Wherever in India the British are most 
in evidence, there the riots are usually worst ; 
wherever the British are least in evidence, 
there riots are generally fewest. 

Before the British came to India, there 
seems to have been little hostility between 
Hindus and Moslems ; everywhere they seem 
to have lived together for the most part 
peacefully and harmoniously.* In the Native 
States to-day, where there are few British and 
where British rule is least felt there are 





* It is true that before the coming of the 
British there were sometimes wars between Hindu 
and Mohammedan princes and Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan states. But they were not wars of religion, 
but simply, wars causec by political quarrels, or by 
the ambitions of rulers. Hindus lived in security 
and peace under Moslem rulers, and Moslems’ 
under Hindu rulers. Hindu. princes appointed 
Moslems to high official positions, sometimes to 
very highest, and Moslem princes were equally | 
generous to Hindus. 
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very few riots and very little enmity is 
seen. It is only since British rule in India 
begat, and in those parts of the country 
where Sritish rule is most directly and 
strongly felt, that the hostility becomes 
noticeable and riots of any importance appear. 

The only conclusion, therefore, that it 
seems possible to draw is, that, instead of the 
British being needed 
hostilities and riots, it is their presence that 
is mainly responsible’ for such riots or other 
hostilities as exist. 

Going more into details, the Indian view 
may be stated somewhat as follows : 

The British policy in India has been from 
the beginning that known as “divide and 
rule,” oz that which the old Romans describ- 
ed by their well-known Latin words, devide 
et impera. This has been the policy of all 
great conquerors and rulers of foreign peoples, 
from those of ancient Babylonia, Assyria, 
-Persia and Egypt down to Napoleon in 
Europə end Clive in India. All the British 
conquerors of India used it, and did not 


hesitate to boast that they did. Indeed, 


without employing this policy of stirring up 
hostility between states, between princes, and 


between parties, and taking the side of one . 


against the other and thus gaining control 
over both, the British could never have 
conquered the land. Later also British rulers 
of India have continually employed the same 
policy of fostering divisions among the people. 

Since the time of thé early conquerors of 
India, this policy has been kept as much as 
possible out of sight; and sometimes it has 
been denied; and yet not unfrequently 
eminent officials have been frank enough 
boldly to declare and defend it. As early as 
1821, a British officer, signing himself 
“ Carnaiicus,” wrote in the Asiatic Review 
of May oi that year: “Divide et . Impera 
should ba the motto of our Indian administra- 
tion, whether political, civil or military.” 

About the time of the Mutiny, Lieutenant 
Colonel Jahn Coke, Commandant at Moradabad, 
wrote : " Our endeavor should be to uphold 
in full force the (for us fortunate) separation 
which exists between the diferent religions 
and races, not to endeavor to amalgamate 
them. Divide et impera should be the 
principle of Indian government.” 

Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in 
a minute, dated 14th May, 1850, wrote: 


+ This has been pointed out so often in Indian 
newspapers. that latterly such riots have not been 
go rare ia the Indian states as before, Editor, M.R. 


a 


in India to: prevent - 


“Divide et impera was the old 
and it should be ours,’’* 


man motto, 


Sir John Strachey, an eminent ‘British. * 


Indian civilian and writer on India, said = 
“The existence side by side of hostile creeds 


‘among the Indian people, is one of the strong: 


points in our political position in India.” 

Mr. Gandhi tells us that Mr. O. A. Hume,. 
for almost a lifetime a high official in India, 
once made to him the frank confession that 
the British government was “sustained by the 
policy of Divide and Rule.” 

All this has been perfectly natural ; and,. 
if if is right for one nation to conquer 
another and rule it without its consent, then. 
it has been perfectly consistent and perfectly: 
right for Great Britain to employ this policy 
of fostering divisions among the Indian people 
so as to make her rule secure. A unitet 
nation is not only more difficult to conquer, 
but it is also more difficult to govern, to keep- 
under subjection, than one that is divided: 
into opposing factions, parties, classes, or 
religions. It would be very strange, therefore, 
if the British had not borne this fact in mind 


and taken advantage of it in practically all 


their. government of India. 
Of course, the question arose early with: 
them, what particular division could be taken: 


advantage of that would be likely to be most. 
effective? The answer was ‚not far to seek.. 
Religious divisions generally strike deepest.. 


Just as in Christian lands rulers have often 
availed themselves of the divisions of the 


people into Catholics and Protestants, arraying~ 


one of these religious communities against 
the other to serve ‘their own political ends, so 
it was natural that the British in India should’ 
take advantage of the great and conspicuous. 


religious division of the Indian people into- 


Hindus and Moslems to serve their own. 
British political ends. 
between these two great communities would: 
mean practically the unity of all India. 
The British well knew that a revolt, 


united India, could not be put down. They 


would have to surrender their dominance and. 


give India self-rule. Hence, why should they 
not take every means in their power to keep 
the Indian people politically 
Which, of course, is only another way of 
saying, why should they not avail them- 
* For the three preceding quotations see “Con- 
solidation of the Christian Power in India,” by 
Major B. Basu, Chapter VI, pp. 74, 75. 
Chatterjee, publisher, Calcutta, 1927,) 
Modern Review, Calcutta, May, 1926, p. 55 
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selves of wha\ seems now, and aways has 
seemed, the’ most promising way of 


attaining this end, namely, fostering estrange- 


» policy of Great Britain, 


“@ 


ment between Hindus and Moslems? Although 
it has been denied that this has been the 
the evidenecss of if, 
oth in the past and in the present, are 
overwhelming. l 

The particular ways most employed by 
the British to keep the Hindus and Moham- 
madans apart have been, and are, two: vamely, 
favoritism shown by the Government to the 
Mohammedans, which, of course, tends to 
create jealousy on the part of the Hindus, and 
therefore estrangement; and, of late years, 
communal elections. 

The favoritism shown by the Corernment 
to the Moslems has taken many forms, and 
if has generally been hidden and elusive; 
a its existence has been, and is, unmistak- 
able. 

` Ramsay MacDonald, in his “Awakening 
of India,” (p. 283), calls sharp attention to 
the widespread “suspicion that sinister influ- 
ences have been and are at work on the part 
of the Government; that Mohammedan leaders 
have been and areinspired by certain British 
officials, and that these officials have pulled 
and continue to pull wires at Simla and 
in London, and of malice aforettought sow 
discord batween the Mohammedans and 
Hindu communities, by showing to the 
Mohammedans special favors.” 

India does not forget an address delivered 
some years ago by Sir Bampfylde Fuller; 
Governor of Bengal, in which that high 
official, employing a significant figure of 
speech, represerted the British Gcvernment 
in India as having “two wives,’ Hindu and 
Moslem, and the Moslem wife was the 
Government’s “favorite.” 

A year or two ago, Lord Olivier, who was 
Secretary of State for India in the Ramsay 
MacDonald Government, wrote a “etter to the 
London Times, confessing in the plainest 
words this favoritism. He said: 

“No one with a close acquaintance with Indian 
affairs will be prepared to deny that on ‘the whole 
there is a predominant bias in British officialdim 
in favor of the Moslem community, partly on the 
ground of closer sympathy but more largely as* a 
make-weight against Hindu nationalism.” * 

This statement made a great stir in 
London, and Lord Oliver was widely censured. 
Much of the feeling was caused by 


* Quoted in The People (Lahore), of July 18, 


1927. 


"as citizens all on an equality, 


wnat was regarded as his indiscretion in 
letticg the public know something which 
the Government thought should be kept 
secret. 
which was a grave offence. 

Passing to the Communal Elections, —~ 
the :vfluence of these in estranging different 
sections of the Indian people, especially 
Eindus and Moslems, is so obvious that 
no one dares to deny it. Just what are 
the Communal Elections ? The plan of these, 
or to employ another name, the plan of 
Communal Representation, is a scheme by 
which men are elected to office not to 
represent the people as a whole, but a 
section of the people, a class, a division, 
especially a religious sect. The electorates 
ere divided into compartments, so to speak, 
social, racial and religious; that is, the 
people who vote do not vote all together, 
and for 
representatives to represent them all as 
Ind.ans, without reference to their social 
status or their religious faith, as is the case 
in this country avd Canada and England 
and nearly all other countries. Instead of 
that, the members of different religious faiths, 
and different social classes and different 
races vote separately, and for candidates 
tc represent them as belonging to separate 
and distinct faiths and classes and races. 

For example, the Bengal Legislature of 
one hundred thirteen members has not been 


‘elected and does not exist as a legislative 


bocy of one hundred thirteen Indians 
representing all the people of Bengal, or all 
the people of this, that and the other 
district of Bengal. On the contrary, forty- 
six members of the Legislature have been 
elected as Hindus to represent Hindus; 
thirty-eight as Mohammedans to represent 
Mcbammedans; sixteen as Europeans to 
represent the relatively very small number 
of Europeans; two as Eurasians or Anglo- 
Indians to represent that section of the people ; 
five as landholders to represent landholders.ete., 
ets. Of ccurse, the iufluence ofsuch a dividing 
pclitical system. of such a bruken-up elective 
acd representative plan, is in the greatest 
pessible degree to destroy all feelings of 
citizenship, to crush out all patriotism, to 
prevent all interest in India as such or 
Bengal as such, and to destroy all care or 


ecnecern for measures aiming to promote the’ 


benefit of the nation, the province or the 
cizy. Its influence is to cause all voters to 
ecncentrate their interest on the narrow and 


He had “let the cat out of the bag”, — 


even me 
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selfisL affairs of one’s own particular class or 
race cr religion. Conld human ingenuity 
devise a political system in its very nature 
more certain to produce political, social and 
» religiovs divisions and antagonisms, or better 
calcuz:ed to make religious, social and politi- 
cal uacty in India impossible ? 

Community representation means represen- 
tation. net, as in the United States or Canada 
or Hinz and, according to numbers of popula- 
tion, brt representation according to classes, 
and zroups (religious, racial, social and 
others, that is, a certain number of represen- 
tatives is given to the Mohammedans, a cer- 
tain number to Christians, a certain number 
to nor-Srahmans, ete, ete, irrespective of 
whethar these classes or groups are many 
or fer. 


Pezkaps in order to be perfectly fair- to 
the Gcvernment, it ought to be said that the 
officials who framed the system of communal 
elections and secured its adoption did so 
under the plea that thus they were giving 
representation to minorities.* 
any in-:elligent statesmen or government ad- 
Ministeacozrs in the world fail to see that 
granticg unjust favoritism to one religious 
community as opposed to another, must, in 
the very nature of things, create jealousy 
and = deep sense of injury in the 
mind cf the religious community discri- 
minated against,- and thus prove a firebrand 
every ware ? 

Do the Indian people want the communal 
system ? The answer is, afew do. Extreme 
partisans, and narrow-mindéd _ sectarians,. 
whether Hindus or Mohammedans, do; and 
extremsly selfish men who care for nobody 
but thexselves, and for no interests but their 
own or those of their own sect or class or 
party, tasse do. Bat these do not constitute 
the grəzt body. of the Indian people, or 
include fhe ablest and most trusted leaders. 
The Hiadus, who constitute more than two- 
thirds cf the population of the nation, are 
against it almost to a man. The three or 
four millions of native Christians are the 
same. Tne. more intelligent, more progressive 
and better elements among the Mohammedans 
are aga ust it. Who is responsible for this 


system ° 
Of the The 


3curse, Government is. 


* It is -o be borne in mind, however, that the 
Muhamnzlans form the majority of the population 
In the zanjab and in Bengal. though they are a 
minority in India‘as a whole. Editor, M. R 


But how could - 


it. 
~~ Tt is true that the National Indian, 
Congress in 1916 made the mistake of accept-- 
ing the communal elections idea. But very 
soon it discovered its error.. For some years- 
past, strong efforts have been put forth from. 
nearly all the more intelligent classes in 
India, of whatever name or faith, to induce- 
the government to abolish this divisive and. 
evil system. But the Government has been: 
unwilling to listen. 

About 1590, a number of Mohammedans. 
under the lead of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan- 
besieged the government for special conces-- 
sions—for more political places and privileges. 
than were their due according to their 
numbers. But the move was opposed by 
many Mohammedans. The Moslem Herald: 
strongly condemned it as something sure to 


o “poison the social life of districts and villages 


and make a hell of India.” India owes the- 
inception of the communal system seemingly to 
Lord Minto (Viceroy from 1905 to 1910), or: 
perhaps to Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
together, in connection with the so called 
“Morley-Minto Reforms” of 1909.* 

Says Sir Surendranath Banerjea in his- 
book, “A Nation in Making,” (p. 283): 


“India. owes to Lord Minto the system of 
communal representation for the Legislative Coun- 
cils, from the meshes of which it will take her 
many long years to emerge.” 


* “December. 6 [1909]—I wont follow you 
again into our Mahometan dispute, Only I respect- 
fully remind you once more that it was your early 
speech about their extra claims that first started. 
the M. [Muslim] kare.’-- Morley’s letter to Minto :: 
Morley’s Recollections, Vol. ii, p. 325. 

“Some months previously a Muslim_ Deputation 
had waited at Simla on the Viceroy, Lerd Minto, 
to place before him and his Government a state- 
ment of the Muslim .demands in connection with 
the Minto-Morley Reforms then foreshadowed. To- 
follow the fashion of British journalists, during the 
War, ‘there is no harm now in saying’ that 
the Deputation’s was a ‘command’ performance f. 
It was clear that Government could no longer 
resist the demands of educated Indians, and, as 
usual, it was about to dole out to them a morsel 
that would keep them gagged for some years. 
Hitherto the Musalmans had acted very much like 
the Irish prisoner in the Dock who. in reply to the 
judge’s inquiry. whether he had any counsel to 
represent him in the trial, had frankly replied 
that he had certainly not engaged counsel, but that. 
he had ‘friends in the jury’ ! But now the Muslims’ 
‘friends in the jury’ had themselves privately 
urged that the accused should engage duly qualified 
counsel like all others.”—-Maulana Mohamed Ali’s 


Presidential Address ai the Cocanada Session of, 


the Indian National Congress, 1928. 
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HINDU AJD MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS D 


The Indian Messenger (Calcutta) 3f May 
also lays the responsibility for 
çomuunal electorates or communal representa- 
tion in India primarily upon Lord M nto. It 
says! 

_ ‘British imperialism has never failed zo do all 
in its power to keep India divided, bz pitting 
minorities against majorities: and in “his way 
making British interests safe and secure.” 

In this connection it quotes Loré Minto 
as saying : 

“I am firmly convinced that any electoral rep- 
regentations in India would be doomec to mis- 
chievous failure which aimed at granting € personal 
enfranchisement regardless of the bdelefs and 
traditions of the communities compo.ing the 
population of this continent.” 

That is to say, Lord Minto decla-es that 
the people of India ought to be represented 
in their municipalities, their legislativa assem- 
blies, etc., not according to their Ę2umbers, 
as for example, one representative fcr 10,000 
people, or 5,000 people, or some other number, 
thus treating the people all aliks as all 
Standing on an equality; but they should 
be represented according to their “beliefs and 
traditions”; in other words, persons cf certain 
beliefs and traditions should be favorsd, while 
persons of other beliefs and traditions should 
be discriminated against. ; 

Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, M. P. declares 
that the minds of those who forned the 
present Constitution of India (the “Gcvernment 
of India Bill” of 1919—“Dyarchy”) were so 
fall of the idea of communal elections that 

the very thought of India vanished from 
the Bul, to be replaced by considezation for 
the separate communities of Hindu, Moham- 
medan, Sikh, Mahratia, non-Brahmm, Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and Englich.,’—that 
1s to say, representatives to the £sseniblies 
and elsewhere,’ were to be elected, not as 
Indians, but as Hindus, Mohammedens, Sikhs, 
Christians, etc; and not to serve India, their 


common country, but to serve primarily their ` 


‘own particular classes and religious sects. 

As already said, no scheme conli possibly 
have been devised more  destrtctive of 
national unity, or more certain to create 
jealousy, rivalry and hostility emong all 
religious sects, especially betweer Moham- 
medans and Hindus. pt 

As Mr. Lajpat Rai has pointe€ out, an 
absolutely clear proof (even if tuiere were 
no other) that the British find in the plan of 
communal electorates an effective means of 
keeping India divided and therefore of making 
their own mastery of her secure, .s seen in 


the fact that this plan receives .he ‘enthu-- 


siastic support of the British press of India. 
and the Tory press of Great Britain, in other 
words, of all parties that want to strengthen 
Britain’s hold on India; as 
sapport of nobody who wants tc see india 
united and advancing toward self-rule. 

Although the communal election scneme 
is so shaped as on the whole to favor 
the Mohammedans above the Hindus, ‘t is. 
well-known, as has already been seen, that 
by no means all the Mohammedaas “bite at. 
the bait” (of excessive offices and cther fevors) 
whieh the British Government holds cut to- 
them. Not a few of their ablest, most 
honored and most influential leaders see what. 
thes2 favors mean and reject them with 
indignation, realizing that the trae anc per- 
manent interests of Mohammedens as well 
as of Hindus can be secured only throuzh a 
united India. 

To cite conspicuous illustratons. As I. 
write this, I have before me the Presicential 
Adecress of the President of tke All-India: 
Moslem League of 1915, in which that highly 
representative Mohammedan deprecates all 
antagonism between Hindus ard Moslems, 
urges in the strongest terms the elevatzon of 
the Indian nation above all sectar:an intsrests.. 
He says: 

“When the question concerning tae we fare of 
India arises I am not only an Indian first. but an 
Indian next, and an Indian to the ast. Fuavoring. 
no community and. no individual, I an on tne side 


of those who desire the advancement of Incia as a 


whole. In'the affairs of my countr~ I sterid for 


it receives the. 


good-will and close co-operation be-ween all com- 


munities, with a single eye to th» progress of 
a, the mother-land alike of Mcslems and of 
indus. 


These words from the man holding the 
highest position within the gift of the 
Indian Mohammedans. >- 

Another eminent Moslem, the Honorable- 
Syad Sirdar Ali Khan of Hyderabad, says in 
The ‘limes of August Ist, 1925: 


_ “No sane Mohammedan warts communal 
differences to be perpetuated. We want them to 
ke eliminated... The great majority of vs _ trust 
that by co-operation a way may be fornd toa 
form of self-government that will be. not . Hindu 
government, but a government tkat wil. really 
represent India and will give to the Mohammedans 
that share in assisting the well-orcered >rogress 
of the country that they deserve by their numbers, 
their merits and their traditions.” 


Said Sir Syed Ahmed, one of the wisest’ 
Mohammedans that India ever produced :. 


“Hindus and ‘Moslems are tha two eyes of 
India, and one cannot exist without the otner.” 
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Ic August, 1927, Mr. Shaukat Ali, an 
emin2nt Mohammedan leader, Secretary of 
the India Khilafat Committee, issued and 
‘circulated widely a strong public statement 
‘deprecating the estrangement which, after a 
‘long period of “most remarkable amity and 
good-will,” had sprung up of late between 
‘Hindus and Moslems, owing largely to the 
communal election system, and appealing in 
“the most earnest way for harmony and 
-co-operation between the two religious 
odies, declaring that a united and self- 
govercing India was the desire, the goal 
and the imperative need of Mohammedans 
-as tru.y as of Hindus. He added that the 
whole Khilafat Working Committee was 
-garnesily endeavoring to promote unity 
‘between the Mohammedans and the Hindus. 

Thrs we see that the evidence is simply 
-overwhelming that the responsibility for the 
origic of the communal election plan rests 
wholly upon the British; and that if not 
‘their sole, at least their primary, object in 
maintaining it, against the protest of a large 
-majority of the Indian people, is to create 
-and preserve sufficient hostility between 
‘the two great religious communities of 
India to prevent their political unity and 
-co-operation—in accordance with the principle 
-of “divide and rule,” which has been the 
British policy in India from the beginning.* 

Do the British officials really want to 
stop the riots ? Many of the Indian people 
‘find themselves compelled to believe that 
they čo not; they say, “If they anted to 
stop tham, they would stop them; for they 
thave the’ power.’ Not a few Indians 
believe thet the British regard the riots as 
a valuable asset,—as one of the best excuses 
they teve for staying in India. ` 

To be sure, the British proclaim to the 
world that they deprecate the riots, are 
‘pained and shocked by them, and want them 


to stop. The-Indian people reply, “If what 


* As showing the good feeling between 
“Moslems and Hindus , when not estranged by 
outside <nfluences, it is worth while to notice 
‘that, from the first, Mahatma Gandhi, a Hindu 
has been aimost as much esteemed and honored 
by the Hohammedans of India as by the Hindus. 
ome of ais strongest supporters always have been 
and are to-day distinguished Moslem _ leaders. 
Another thing which shows the fundamental 
‘friendshig between the two religious commupities 
is the alxccst unanimous election to the Presidency 
1827 Indian National Congress, of Dr. 
Ansari, a Mohammedan, notwithstanding the fact 
that fully Epos curtis of the members of the 

indus. 


you say is true, why do you do the things 
which promote them, and ‘refuse to do 
the things which would prevent them? Ip 
other words, why də you insist on keeping 
the communal elections when you see that 
everywhere they create divisions and 
antagonisms and the spirit which tends to 
produce riots; and why do you refuse to 
give us in their place such elections as 
other civilized nations have, which tend to 
foster unity and peace ?” 

In August, 1927, Lord Irwin, the Viceroy 
of India, delivered a speech in Simla, the 
Indian summer Capital, calling public. 
attention to the riots, which he represented 
as serious, giving statistics as to the number 
of persons killed and wounded during the 
preceding year and a half, and appealing to 
the officials of the nation and to the 
people to do all in their power to 
promote harmony and unity between 
the Hindus and Moslems so that the riot 
might be brought to an end. And yet, 
amazing as the fact seems, the speech did 
not contain even an intimation of willingness 
on the part of the Viceroy to do away with 
the communal election system which every- 
where creates the divisions and hostilities 
from which the riots spring. 


Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for 


India, in a speech delivered in the House of 
Lords, in Mareh, 1927, declared, with an 
air of high and austere righteousness, that 
the Indian people need expect: no concessions 
looking in the direction of self-rule so long 
as “sectarian violence” between Hindus and 
Mohammedans continued. And all the while 
his Lordship, himself, possessed the power to 
stop that sectarian violence, by changing the 
form of the Indian electorates; yet he 
refused to take even a step in the direction 
of stopping it. 

An English writer has summed up in 


‘two sentences what he declares is the exact 


Indian situation: “We, the British, put on 
a face as long as the moral law and say to 
the Indian people, “You want self-rule; we 
are preparing you for it, and will grant it 
to you when you are united,—of course we 
cannot before. And then we turn round, 
grinning like the devil, and say to ourselves, 
‘We've got them in our power, and by the 
Kternal we will never let them become 
united, until water runs up hill and the sun, 
rises in the west,’ ” 

The present writer declines to adopt as 
his own the utterance of this Englishman; 


xy 
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gbut he sees enough truth in it to desire to 


give it to his readers, and to commerd it to 
“the thoughtful attention of the Secrefary of 
State for India and the British Goverrment. 

It is difficult to understand just what is 
the attitude of the British officials tcward the 
riots. They seem both to want ikem to 
continue, and not want them to centinue., 
They declare that they deeply regre: them 
and are trying to prevent them; and at the 
same time they continue persistertly to 
maintain the communal election system which, 
they know, produces them; and alm they 
continue to use them as a seeming.y prized 
and cherished argument for convincing the 
world that they (the British) must :tay in 
India to protect it. 

The situation is a puzzle, Certainly we 
are unwilling to think of men like Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State foz India, 
and Lord Irwin, the Viceroy in India, as 


` knowingly playing a double part, or es being. 


otherwise than sincere when they Slemnoly 
declare that they deplore the riots snd are 
trying to prevent them. Perhaps the kindest 
view to take is, that in settirg up the 
communal system ofelectorates as a neans of 
keeping the Hindus and Moslems spart, they 
have created for themselves a “Frarkenstein,” 
a something which they themselves cannot 
control, an agency which, while accomplishing 
the opposite which they intended, of dividing 
the people, has got out of hand anc caused 
riots which they sincerely deplcre They 
attempt to wash their hands of respcusibility 
for the riots, and place the blame tpon the 
Indian people. The attempt is in vain. They 
created the cause; therefore they <hamselves 
are responsible for the effacts. 

They can get rid of the riots, and other 


medans of India. 


e 


forms of dangerous hostility, in one way and 
only one. And that is by ceasing +o , chow 
favoritism to the Mohammedans or to any 
other community or party; and by’ 
giving to India electorates and elec ions: 
so planned as to unite the people and 
cause them all to vote together as 
cilizens of a common country, and ir the: 
anterest of their common country, iastecd of 
electcrates and elections planned in sheir 
very nature to divide the people, by setting 
them to voting as Moslems, as Hindus, as 
Parsis, as Sikhs, as Christians and the rest, 
in the interest of their rival sects. 

Taere is absolutely rothing fundamertally 
antagonistic between the Hindus anc Monam- 
They have lived togsther 
for tne most part entirely peace*tully andi 
happily for more than seven hundred years,, 
and are living together happily mov in. 
essantially every respect except as stirred to 
rivalries, jealousies and temporary host-lities 
by the presence and plannings of a fozeign 
government, whose constant policy is that of 
tte old Romans, divide et impera 

To conclude. Nothing is mòre eertain 
than that the Indian people earnestly cesire 
to get rid of riots and all forms of hostility 
batween their two greaz and honored relizious 
communities. How is it to be accomplisned ? 

In the very nature of things, it can never 
ba done through foreign rulers whose tn Zeresi 
is and always must be, to keep them divide 
so as to make their foreign rule secur2. It 
can be done only through a governmert of 
their own, some form of real 2ome-rule, 
whose interest is unity, and whose securely 
is te be ensured through unity. 

| This is a chapter from the Au:hor’s 
forthcoming work, “India’s Case for Freed m.” } 
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ALL-YEAR COLLEGE 


i By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Polttiecl Science, State University of Iowa 


T seems strange that college en! school 
buildings in India should stanc practi- 
cally empty through the long period of 

summer vacation. Why = shonle books 


and valuable laboratory apparatus lie idle 
when they can be usec to extend the frcntiers 
of knowledge ? Does the mind of the s udent 
cease to grow during the long summer racess? 
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The regular college year in America begins 
‘in the middle of September and ends by the 
-first- waek of June. This provides for more 
-than three months of summer vacation—al- 
together too long a period of rest for any 
healthy young man with eager mind. A way 
has tu be found to utilize the long summers 
for productive education. 


` Urme Sumer Vacation 


The leading colleges and universities 
-throughout the United States have special 
summe- sessions, The courses they teach are 
of standard grade, and completed work 
receives proportionate college credit in the 
same way as during the rest of the year. In 
-the main the professors are drawn from the 
older members of the regular staff of the 
. college, but a goodly number of experts are 
also employed for the summer from other 
- institutions. 

In ell departments rich offering of courses 
is made for undergraduates. Many of the 
. courses are , such as are not given during 

-the rest of the year, and all are so ordered 
as to dovetail into the regular courses offered 
.during the academic year. For teachers, 
who have been unable to complete the work 
-for B.A. degree, this arrangement is of incal- 
.culable value. 

Advanced courses are also given for post- 
graduate students. The proportion of such 
students being usually large in the summer 
enrollment, special facilities are offered for 

intensiva study and research. ‘The post- 
graduate work is so co-ordinated that it may 
be. continued for successive summers without 
duplication. This permits students to forward 
their studies in summer towards a M.A, or 
Ph.D degree. 

The advantages of attending a Summer 
Session are so patent that in the last decade 
the enrollment of summer students has 
inereased ‘rom 40,000 to 250,000. The 
Summer Session represents an organized use 
of leisure time. It all goes to show that an 
inecreasicg number of students with intellec- 
tual ardor are utilizing their vacations to a 
good puzpose. No one has a right to say 
that they are incapable of thinking, and that 
they should not acquire a college education 
. from June to September. 

The present writer was engaged, a few 
weeks ago, in teaching at a Summer Session 
of one of the best known government univer- 

sities in the country. He found summer 


t 
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study quite popular among college students. 
They were hard-working industrious men 
and women, who, were relentless in their ` 
Search for learning. 

Summer students, as a rule, are a shade 
older and maturer. I had in one of my 
classes a student who was well over sixty, 
She was apparently as knowledge-hungry as 
the rest of her class-mates, who were on ‘an 
average thirty’ years her younger. According 
to educators at Columbia University who 
have experimented with adult capacities for 
learning new subjects, people are never too 
old to learn. Up to the age of fifty, every- 
one has an equal chance to master a new 
subject. After that.age limit, the learning 
capacity decreases about one per cent, 


Epucation’s INDUSTRY 


The major industry of America appears 
to be not automobiles, or steel, or railroads, 
or oil, but education. > Were the assets of 
all the college and university endowments 
counted up, the figure would reach an 
astounding total of many billions. 

“Cursed be he who burdens discussions 
with facts,” is the edict of many a decrepit 
pedagogue. T am, however, willing to brave 
the holy wrath, and indicate why education 
is one of the biggest industries of the 
United States. Consider, for instance, the 
huge amount of money tied up in educational 
“plants.” 

Harvard University has 207 million 
rupees; Colombia, 177 millions; Yale, 128 
millions ; Chicago, 105 millions; Leland 
Stanford, clcse to 84 millions; Carnegie 
Technology, . Northwestern, ` and Princeton 
struggle along with a paltry 30 millions to 
45 millions ; and even the sorriest of insti- 
tutions gets over the 3 million rupees mark 
or perishes. Hducation is really one of the 
most importart enterprises in which American 
society is engaged. 

Gifts are made no longer by the thousands 
out by the millions. George Baker, the 
New York railrord magnate, has just added 
3 million to the original 15 million rupees 
he donated to the Harvard Business School. 
This is representative of the scale on which 
the endowments pile up. Thus it is not 
surprising to read that Princeton University 
has just received over 7 lacs of rupees for 
a mere theatre. If America is a land of 
miliionaires, they at least know how to 
make their millions serve the cause of 
education, research, and knowledge. 
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- GET AN EDUCATION 


. No one, of course, is lunatic anough to 
maintain that mere college buildings and 
equipment constitute education. They are 
only instruments—instruments to prepare 
folks to serve their fellowmen and their 
country. And what is this prepatation but 
another term for education ? Moreover, that 
education is positively defective which “so 
shrivels one’s heart as to separata him in 
sympathy from his fellows’, or to turn 
against the public “the weapons put into 
his hand by the public for the promotion 
of common weal”. Liberal education should 
be available, throughout the entire year, 
not for a seedy leisure class but for all 
classes which are to determine the future 
welfare or ill-fare of the nation. 

That college education has been a very 
important element in American success is 
true beyond a shadow of a doubt. The 
current Who’s Who In America, which 
publishes 27,000 sketches of successful 
Americans, notes that practically 77 per cent. 
of these persons attended college. The reason 
why higher education isso greatly in demand 
is because it has proved to be the deter- 
mining factor in the attainment of the most 
desirable positions in life. 

At the end of the Great War, thousands 
and thousands of young men released from 
military service rushed in for college 
education. Consequently, colleges and 
universities were so overcrowded that they 
raised the standards of admission to keep 
out the flood of young people, many of whom 
were regarded as unfit for higher education. 
Whether these students were of the type 
which could profit much by college training 
is a disputed question. The thing; however, 
which interests me most in the American 
system, especially after the late war, is its 
incessant and insistent stress upon the 
nationalistic character of education. 


‘ 


Scuoots To Propagate NATIONALISM ' 


Nationalism, as has so often been noted 
by historians, is a cultural phenomenon. 
It can be acquired from on3 person to 
another. Not being “in the blood”, it cannot 
be transmitted biologically from one genera- 
tion to another. Like any other cultural 


product, nationalism can be built and 
acquired by means of education. If in 
India we have been indifferent to our 


2 


nationalism until lately, it is simply be:ause 
wə neglected—even positively despised —the 
kind of education which develops robust 
nationalism. 

Education in America has been looked 
upon from the very beginning of its existence 
as the greatest engine of creating nationalism. 
To the end that the masses may te literate 
end patriotic, the State established and 
maintained schools for all its citizens. Thus 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, whicn was 
adopted in 1780, contained the following 
provision: | 
_ “Wisdom, and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the people, 
being necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; and as these depend on spreading 
the opportunities and advantages of education in 
the various parts of the country, and amorg the 
different orders of the people, it shall be the duty 
of Legislaturesy and Magistrates, in all future 
periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests 
of literature and the sciences, and a.l seminaries 
of them; especially the university at Cambridge 
(Harvard), public schools and grammar sckools in 
she towns.” 

America, of all the Western cotcntries, 
was the first nation to establish ard maintain 
government-aided schools for all citizens in 
orcer that they may be loyal anc. pazriotic. 
After the United States came Fraace, whose 
Constitution of 1791 had this provision: 


“There shall be created and organized a system 
of public instruction common to all citizens and 
gratuitous in respect of those subjects of ins:ruction 
that are indispensable to all men. Sckools of 
various grades shall be SREPIpI according to need 
over the entire kingdom. National holidars shall 
be designated for the purpose of preserving the 
memory of the French Revolution, o7 developing 
the spirit of fraternity among all citizens, and ot 
attaching them to the constitution, the country, and 
the laws.” 

In Prussia, King Frederic Willam If 
issued in 1794 the edict: 

“Schools and universities are state institutions, 
charged with the instruction of youth in usefu 
information and scientific knowledge; suca insti- 
tutions may be founded only with the knowledge 
and consent of the. state;---...all pablic schools 
and educational institutions are under the super- 
vision of the state, and are at all times subject to 
its examination and inspection.” 

In England, the state did aot assume 
responsibility for elementary education till 
1870. England made instruction ob igatory 
in 1880, and free in 1891, and the a ational 
Board of Education was organised only in’ 
1899. At the present time virtually all 
modern countries, possessing ccnscious 
nationality, have some system of siate-:upport- 
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ed nazional schools. What has India to 
show for itself ? 

I Exow the worst that can be said against 
Americe; but to me the most significant fact 
about tkis country is that it offers every boy 
and girl. rich or poor, the opportunity to get 
an eduzstion. Education is the heritage of 
American Youth. It is regarded not merely as 
a preciors boon, but a patriotic duty. 

Whe: we need most urgently in India 
now is not the narcotic teachings of so-called 
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Vairagya and 
Sister Nivedita said long ago, a sturdy 

“philosophy of citizenship”’—a gospel of ° 
education and action which will help us win 

our full share in the vitality of the world. 

We have a long way to go. Our schools and 

colleges should be all-year social laboratories. 

They should teach us the best ways of living 

together, of taking an active non-quiescent 

eee in the affairs of the nation and the 

world. 





WHAT ABOUT THE HINDUSTANI-SPEAKING PROVINOES? | 


ë 
By Panor DWARKA PRASAD MISHRA, M.L.An„ Jubbulpore 


N the eoarse of the historic debate on the 
I sub-e2t of extension of the Mont-Ford Re- 
forms to the North-West Frontier Province 
held oa “9th March, 1926, Sir Alexander 
Muddime.a is reported to have said : 

“If the Jovernment’s sources of information 
were confined to the proceedings of this House, 
the dedu2con to be drawn from the debate, so far 
as I have lis-ened to it, is that the subject is one 
in which the Hindus of Northern India have no 
interest-.---I should conclude this, and indeed an 
uniformec. spectator in the gallery could hardly 
fail to com2 to that conclusion. On the other 
hand „he culi have come to the conclusion that it 
was a metter of passionate interest. to the Hindus 
and the Erahmans of Southern India,” 


Though ‘ater on Sir Alexander character- 
ised this deduction as . “entirely erroneous” 
and ascrized tha apathy of the Hindus of 
Northerr India to a “conspiracy of silence”, 
yet thoughttul observers are painfully aware 
that the conspiracy was not one of silence 
but of bitesful ignorance. 


The anti-partition movement in Bengal 
kindled iato flame the inherent Bengali 
nationalism and through Orissa it quickly 


spread into Andhra and other Dravidian 
Provinces Maharastra has never lacked this 
sub-natiozal spirit, and so far as Gujerat is 
concerned. even the Mahatma has a soft 


= corner fcr it in his heart and not in- 


frequently talks of his “little Kathiawar”. 
Nay, the Hindu people and politicians of 
these prov:nzes have gone further and have 
studied siniar problems cf Northern India 
with amazing depth. No wonder then if the 


problem of the Frontier Province was one of 
“passionate interest” to Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar and other 
Madrasi members of tne Second Legistative 
Assembly. 


Unlike their Hindu brethren the Muslims 
of Northern India are also keenly alive to 
these problems, though they, almost invariably, 
give them a communal colour. In the 
January session of the present Assembly an 
Oriya member demanded the amalgamation 
of all Oriya-speaking tracts with the province 
of Bihar and Orissa. While not a single 
first-rate Hindu politician from the north 
took part in the debate, an eminent Muslim 
from the U. F. opposed it on the ground 
that 
.  “Inelusion of Orissa in the province of Bihar 
is responsible for the low percentage of Mussalmans 
in the province, and if other Oriya-speaking tracts 
were to be brought under the province of Bihar 


the percentage of Musalmans would 
down”. 


The last but- one session of the All-India . 


Muslim League held at- Aligarh emphasised. 
the preservation of the Muslim majority in 
the Punjab, Bengal and the N-W. F. 
Province in case any territorial redestribu- 
tions were made. At Delhi the Muslim 
leaders went <curther and pressed for the 
creation of a rew province of Sindh with an 
over-whelming Muslim majority. 

With the above facts before us if needs 
no great play of imagination to understand 
the position of the bureaucracy. Though always 


Mukti, but, as the lamented \ 


still go, 
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justifying the existing provinces d British 
India on the ground of their being primarily 
administrative divisions, it has never hesitated 
in the past to exploit Hindu apathy and Muslim 
communalism in its own interesis. A-mere 
cursory examination of the political map of 
India will make it as clear as raised letters 
to the blind that the policy of divide and 
rule has been the determining factor in its 
shaping. In the 19th century ths dominant 
aim was to dismember warlike conmunities 
and in the present century the motive seems 
to be the partitioning of “agitating”? provinces. 
The attempt to split up*Bengal into two 
parts, the avowed decision to keep N.-W. F. 
Province separate from the Punjab and the 
removal of the seat of the -Government of 


India from Calcutta to Delhi and that of the 


i 


e 


U. P. Government from Allahabad ta Lucknow 
furnish indisputable evidence. : 

The future ? 
continue its present policy. There is 
no sign of the Muslims revising the:r attitude. 
The question is: Are the Hindus of 
Northern India also to perpetuate their present 
attitude ? If they do so, they ere bound to 
be taken unawares in the future as they have 
been in the past. There is no vam assump- 
tion in saying that the manner in which 
they met the situation created by the Delhi 
proposals was anything -but graceful. 
Beginning from the discussions in the Assem- 
bly lobbies that followed the announcement 
of these proposals, right through the con- 
ference of the Hindu Members at Delhi, the 
session of the Hindu Maha Sabha at Patna 
and the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee at- Bombay, the Hindt position 
remained unsettled and indefinite. They 
expressed one view at Patna and some ‘of 
them helped in the adoption of the contrary 
view at Bombay. Moreover, both .at Delhi 
and at Bombay ‘the Hindu spokesmen were 
Bengalis and Maharashtras and not men from 
the Punjab or the U. P. At the latter place 
the guidibg spirits were Messrs Jayakar, 
Kelkar, and Moonje, especially the first, who, 
by associating the .vexed question of the 
separation of Sindh with the principle of 
linguistic division of India, gave ,a decisive 
turn to the proceedings, 

I am far from saying that Bombay’s was 
the last word of political wisdom on the Delhi 
proposals. But it may be safely asserted that 
the linguistic principle has met with almost 
universal approbation. Apart from the 
general soundness of the doctrine, its chief 
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merit lies in the fact that it will once for 
all raise the question of provincial redistribu- 
tions, at least in a major portion of India, 
above the possibility of bureaucratic and 
coramunal exploitation. But what about the 
Hindustani-speaking provinces? -~ 

The language variously called as Hindi, 
Urdu or Hindustani is spoken in the British 
Indian Provinces of the Punjab, Delhi, the 
U. P, Bihar and fourteen Northern and 
Eastern districts of the Central Provinces, 
Hew is the linguistic principle to be applied 
to the vast area covered by these territorial 
divisions ? Are their inhabitants vumbering 
no less than 100 millions, to be brought 
under one common administration or are 
they to be distributed into several provinces ? 
If the latter arrangement is to be favoured, 
how many provinces will meet the require- 
ment? These are some of the questions that 
must present themselves to the minds of the 
people. The reason why they have not 
agitated them in the past, in fact the entire 
canse of the apathy of the Hindus of the 
Northern India, can be safely ascribed to the 
faet that these provinces have been, both in 
ancient and mediaeval times, the seat of the 
Indian empires, and consequently, like Italians 
and Germans in the 18th century, the 
Hindustanis find it hard to confine their 
thoughts.and aspitations only to the parts of 
India inhabited by them. But as the pro- 
gressive nationalism of England and France 
forced Italy and Germany to limit their 
boundaries, in the same way if the Indus 
and the Gangetic plains are to keep pace 
with Bengal and other fast developing sub- 
nationalities of India, they must clean their 
slate and, forgetting their past glories, set their 
house in order. 

But my purpose here is not to advocate 
provineialism. The problem has to be envi- 
saged from a wider angle. If I call 
upon men of light and leading in Hindustan 
tc pay immediate attention to it, if is because 
once the application of the linguistic principle 
deprives the bureaucracy of its opportunities 
tc create mischief in the rest of India, we 
can rest absolutely assured that with uner- 
ring instinct it will turn its attention to the 
Hindustani provinces. There are not wanting 
signs even to-day of its desire to fish in the 
unsettled waters of Hindustan. During the 


last three years there have been persistent’ 


rnmours in the U.P. that the separation of 
Cudh from the province of Agra was being 
contemplated. The removal of the capital of 
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these provinces from Allahabad to Lucknow 
couplec with the irritatingly frequent assu- 
rances of the preservation of the status of 
the former and the raising of the status of 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court of Oudh 
to that of'a Chief Court are straws pointing 
with evidential import the way the wind is 
blowing. Of late these rumours’have begun 
to assume a definite shape. It is stated that 
the Rohilkhand Division of the Agra pro- 
vince and Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions 
comprising the province of Oudh, are to be 
formed into one separate province of Oudh, 
that the present Delhi province is to be en- 
larged by amalgamating with it the Ambala 
Division from the Punjab and the Meerut 
Division from Agra; and that the Central 
provinces and Berar are to be broken up, 
the Marathi tracts . being transferred to 
Bombay apd fourteen Hindustani districts to 
be joined to the remaining districts of Agra 
province with Allahabad as the capital of 
this pew province. Itis also being rumoured 
that the districts of the Benares Division, 
where Permanent - Revenue Settlement pre- 
vails, may be transferred to Bihar. From all 
this it is evident that the scheme affects 
almost all the provinces in which Hindustani 
is the prevalent language. 

It is not difficult to understand the motives 
underlying the projected changes. Oudh 
and Lucknow, dominated as they are by the 
reactionary Taluqdars of Oudh, will shield 
the bur2zaucracy from nationalist Agra and 
its talented politicians. Similarly Delhi and 
the two divisions of Ambala and Meerut, 
when constituted into one province, will be 
Jess uncomfortable than what they are at 
present inthe company of the Punjab and 
the U.P. The Hindi districts of C. P. have 
earned a bad name for themselves in the 
present decade and their amalgamation with 
the bigger, though mutilated, province of 
Agra is sure to result in the softening of 
their political tone, 

With the history of the partition move- 
ment in Bengal before them, it is obvious that 
the Government would not have contemplated 
such a daring scheme of the utter dismember- 
ment of the Hindustani people, had they not 
been sure of some sort of support from the 
people themselves. They know that the 
Hindustani race, already split up into so 
‘many provinces, cannot present a united 
front like the Bengalis. The sentiments of 
the Hindustanis mainly centre round the 
historie cities of Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 


Lucknow, Allahabad and Patna. They ‘have 
not yet seer the vision of a united race, 


seen by Cavour in the case of Italy and by» ° w 


Bismarck for Germany. The Government know 
all this. They also rely on the communal feel- 
ing of Hindustani Muslims.- Rohilkhand and 
Oudh, separated from Agra, are expected to 
raise the percentage and influence of the 
Mohammedans. The united provinces of 
Delhi and Ambala and Meerut Divisions may 
secure a similar advantage for them. Then 
there is a section of politicians in the 
province of Agra who in its anxiety.to get 
rid of the influence of the Oudh Taluqdars 
in the U. P. Legislative Council, does not 
hesitate evento demand the separation--.of 
the two provinces. Lastly, by the masterly 
stroke of making Allahabad the head-quarters, 
of the reconstituted province of Agra, the’ 


Government hope to placate and gain the | 


support of Allahabadi politicians, some of 
whom would go any length to restore the 
declining prestige of the town. 

Is it not truly deplorable that while the 
Oriyas, the Andhras, the Karnatakis, and 


other subnationalities of India are evincing . 


a fixed anë unalterable determination to 
unite, the Hindustanis propose to play into 
the hands of the bureaucracy ? I need hardly 
say that no pains should be spared to avert 
this eventuality. Let me make a suggestion. 
Let about a dozen men from the Punjab, 
Delhi, Agra, Oudh, Bihar and ©. P. sit 
together and discuss the problem of the uni- 
fication of the Hindustani people. They 
should examine carefully the possibility of 
bringing under one administration all the 
Hindustani-speaking people. Thongh aware 
that a mere suggestion of this nature is 
staggering to the imagination of the average 
Hindustani I must unhesitatingly say that it 
is well worth a consideration. But if after 
serious investigation this is considered to be 
outside the range of practical politics, let the 
Committee suggested above, formulate a° 
scheme of dividing the whole Hindustani 
area ana population into two provinces. The. 
division of the Hindustani language into 
Western and Eastern Hindi by Sir G. Grierson, 
the reputed author of “The Linguistic Survey 
of India”, Gan help them to draw a dividing 
line between Western and Eastern Hindustan. 
But this is a matter of detail and can be 
easily settled. What is inconceivable to me 
is the creation of more than two provinces.“ 
This will not only dismember the Hindustani 
people but will also endanger the future of 
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ther races of India. Every  studəat of 
Indian history knows that whenever a con- 


=~ qaering people from the North-West have 


succeeded in occupying Hindustan, they have 
never taken more than a decade to cverrun 
Bengal on the one hand and Ma.wa and 
Gujerat on the other and to thraaten the 
independence of Maharashtra end the 
Dravidian lands. In the whole course of 
Indian history only twice the entire Gangetic 
plain under one administration wes called 
upon to face foreign invaders, viz, in the 


«etimes of the Nandas and their successor, the 


È 
} 


` how ill equipped he is for undertazing 


Emperor Chandragupta. The very xews of 


the extent of the territories and vastness of 
the resources of the former obliged Alexander 
to retrace his steps westward from the 
banks of the river Bias and the latter inflict- 
ed a defeat on the invading Greeks under 
Seleucus Nikater. Thus a strong Hindustan 
means a strong India. Should not then even 
the Bengali, Madrasi, Maharashtra, and 
Gujrati politicians co-operate with the 
Hindustani leaders to undo the wrong done 
in the past, to prevent its aggravation in 
the future and to give usa united Hindustan 
in the United States of India ? 





MR. EDWARD THOMPSON AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


i By PROFESSOR PRIYARANJAN SEN 


l] 

R. Edward J. Thompson was a well- 
known professor, in the days when he 
worked in the Wesleyan College, 

Bankura. He has now achieved a sort of 
notoriety by writing on Rabindranath Tagore 
a thesis which he submitted for the doctor’s 
degree of the London University. However 
ill we may choose to speak of thas thesis, 
it must be admitted that the author has 
been working on Tagore for somes years 
together, and that his literary abilities are 
not to be despised. His Other Side of the 
Medal has come in for its share of praise 
from the Indian Press, and rightly so ; tor 
the book, though written with an average 
Britisher’s bias, has been written with the 
professed object of doing justice to the 
Indian cause by according to it a ïřair treat- 
ment. So far as Bengali literature is con- 
cerned, however, apparently his knowledge 
of it is not so comprehensive asọ fit him 
for a study of Rabindranath, and we propose 


here to read his version of Tagore’s fiati- 
afesta, his Curse at Farewell, just to note 
such 


a study. 

Mr. Thompson has contributed a valued 
introduction to his own version, where he 
says i— . 

“Rabindranath Tagore’s work has been so long 
before the outer world that he showd now be 


treated seriously as a writer, and studied in foreign 
countries as any other first-class poet is. His own 
versions, published as Gitanjali’ and Chitra, must 
stand for their intrinsic beauty and essential 
faithfulness, But the rest of hig work would gain 
by reissue in chronological order, with accurate 
representation of what his own actually says, and 
with a minimum of notes. At present he has no 
notes, and often slurs over difficulties by rendering 
Incian thought and mytholegy as if they were 
colourless imitations of Western thought and 
mythology,” (The Curse at Farewell, pp. 14-15.) 

In the light of the above extract it 
behcves us to see how far Mr. Thompson’s 
own version is accurate, and whether he 
has sufficient knowledge of the Bengali 
language to enter into the spirit of the poet 
whom he seeks to rectify and then to praise. 
Hence the necessity of a textual comparison 
which will give us highly curious results. 

(i) On page 2 of the Bengali original (2nd 
edition, 1922, published by the Indian Press 
Ltd.) we get: 

serqa arity afir - 


cote Tal WS, FTA STA 
EY FR-SLAUSA, SF FST | 
The English version (Mr. Thompson’s) 
hardly does justice toit—to the phrase FY q- 
SCTIba, which has a subtle connection with 
Tl; for it stands as— 


If anywhere, if any wish endure, 
"Twill sting like kusa-grass, whose barb unseen, 
Though imperceptible, is plercing keen. (P. 18.) 
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Mr. Thompson is a poet, and his rendering 
‘mey have its value from the artist’s point of 
view ; but without being so absurd as to 
rival him in that respect, I would suggest 
the ‘following version in prose as more 
accurate :— 

“I? in the farthest recess of your heart 
there lurks some desire like the tender 
Kusa-grass, all unseen to human view but 
stinging intensely.” 

(ii) At the bottom of the same page 
occurs “ZF? Evidently it is a case of 
adcrass, a polite form used by Kach in 
talking to the maiden Debjani—addressing her 
as a Camsel having auspicious signs, and the 
punctuation mark is a determining factor. 
But Mr. Thompson makes it, “in this aus- 
pic.ous hour,” confounding it probably with 
Zitz, and ignoring the note of exclamation, 
or mistaking it for a full stop. 

(Hi) whe wea Saate atata Vice 

twa cites afent i—(page 3) 
Heze wiata SiH evidently means ‘bent 


on your duty’, ‘to work out your purpose’, 
or ‘your task to achieve’; it cannot mean, 
as the very learned translator would have 
it—“veur task achieved” (p. 19) It seems 
to be & case of’ confusion between the past 
and tie future. 

(iv.) On the same page and in the same 
speeca oceur two other, let us say, discrepan- 
ales, 

“fe feet cag 
Ia RAII fies RAAR coy, 
frio Aq- | 


Eerə Debjani seeks to draw out from the 
yourg scholar some admission as to the 
beneñsial nature of her own influence during 
his stey at her father’s place. But this is 
interpreted as— 

But was there no one, say, 

thought of whom would make your exile light 
fil! che hcuse with joy ? (. 20) 

Taois is an equiry; and not an accurate 
renderirg at that. The veiled suggestion 
thrown out is spoilt in the directness of the 
question put. The following version in 
prise is more faithful :— 

“There was no one to remind yon of 
(your home full of joy, to relieve the sorrow 
of exile.” 

(v) On ihe same page and in the same 
speeca—— : 


` The 
And 


cetal cas] afaPys qq 
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This is what Debjani is asking herself; 
not, as Mr. Thompson would persuade us to 
believe, what she would have Kach ast 
himself ;—as in his version— 


Evn so, your mind aloof Se 
Asked, “Where shail 1 the bliss of heaven obtam ? 


' Where see the laughing countenances again 


Of heaven's coquettes ?” (p. 20) 


Debjari is artfully dwelling on the 
inconveniences from which Kach must have 
suffered while away from home— Where 
are to be seen here the exquisite faces of 
the ladies of heaven !” 

(vi) Ono page 4, in 
where she seems to thrust out Kach from 
her presence, we find— 

ate aa, fe a3 Reni sia ath, 
Seas mati j— 

Naturally the gods are anxiously expect- 
ing him, because on him depends their 
fate—it was on a commission from them 
that he came out. An entirely new colour 
has been put by the translator :— 

Your goddesses, my friend, impatient grow. (p. 22). 

The original means—“The gods are: 

waiting anxiously.” 

The translator does not seem to know 
the difference between gods and goddesses. 


(vil) wt te q4 aca ae fe feria? (p. 4) 


This note of query is absent from the- 
English version— 

“And thus, after a thousand years have gone, 

Farewell ” (p. 22) 

Where it is possible to retain the tone- 
of the direct speech, is it advisable to change 
it, though, if may be admitted, without 
entirely spoiling the sense? The above line 
may be more faithfully translated as—‘Is 
this how we part after a thousand years. 


have gone ?” 


(viii) On page 5, we get 
AA ATH 
wie corte arma, PaA 
foafra RI TI $ 

(To this I am not indifferent, —E wilk 
cherish its memory lovingly and for ever.) 

For this, all that Mr. Thompson has got. 
to say is:— 

I will revere 
Their memory lovingly. . 

(ix) On the same page we meet with. 
FIST YAS ; this «sery has not been 
rendered by any corresponding term in the- 
English version, and WY BAA in the: 


Debjani’s speech F 
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Wanian tree is the “hospitable shade” AÍ 
implies length and 
_implication. 
(x) Aq] SUS Ret 
gh OF — p. 7) 


This has been translated as 
“Nectar from nectar was her milki! ” 


“More nectarine than npor gies a 
better sense. 
(xi) YT aca CACA, TITTA yia 
er atori agrir (p. 8) 
“And Benumati, too, our singing rivar, 
Remember.” 


gag —singing, catofel—river; are hardly 


adequate synonyms. There is an appeal to 
the ear and the eye which this version misses 


altogether, A more faithful rendering would 
be—“And Benumati, too, our river, munuring 
„sweet and flowing on, remember.” 
(xii) On page 10, 
cotnica aire al ani, ore Safa | 
Fa Sra firs crt 
“Goddess, these flowers”—I humbly ’gan -mplore, 


“Let your slave carry for you-tis a tasz 
Becomes you ill.” 


CT here means to pluck; if cannct, here 
at least, mean to carry. Does it ever mean 
that, I wonder! A somewhat faithful 
rendering in prose would be: “Toil does not 


become you ; permit me, I will pluck flowers 
(for you), lady.” 
(xiii) On page 19, 
affir cory STA Fics | 
rendered as 
3 I solved that dread ! 
: Why this falling off from the litaralness 
of the trauslation—this “slurring over 
difficulties,” to quote Mr. Thompson kimself? 
Is it because of the word ctg ? This ~eminds 
me of a story. An Englishman, a cendidate 
fos his proficiency examination im the 
vernacular, was asked to translate anc reply 


to the question, "teara a f? Hs had 


read Bengali books but unfortunately W{{CX4 
presented a difficulty he could not get over. 


no (xiv) olf aa catty awa (p. 12) has 
been rendered, by what twist it ts difficult 
to say, as 
“Oh, let that glimpse still beautiful abide ! P: fp. 33) 
What the original means to say is —"This 
looks beautiful to-day.” 


(xv) Aor. ia you see how bold a woman’s 
mind!” (p. 3 


again, we find 
(I went to him’ 


is hospitable only by 


not been wholly lost. 


Is this, we ask Mr. Thomson, an accureta, 
rendering of 
wis ae ea 
=*atrita t (p. 13) 


The emphasis in the original is on the 
reason of this boldness, “Hence to-lay such 
boldness in a woman.” 


(xvi) 
cafe ate aie 
aa oq? ata al fe cata N? 
frefts yor qtr aa RAT, 
qa ole geta catta? (p. 14 


we read in Mr. Thompson’s translat on— 

Your heart I never read ? 

You do not know love rules it ? Ev’n when Cead 
The flowero’erblownclings to its with red spzay— 
But where has gone the scent? (p. £7.) 

Let the reader judge if this is  aithfu. to 
the original, if the sense of the orizinal Las 
Does f4@MS mean 
o’erolown and "Aq withered spray? feof 


means blown, and aga means the terder spray. 


‘O’erblown’ and ‘withered’ ar: strange 
intrusions. 
(xvii), PRI IT 
meacgas HAL ATATIA A | (p. 15 


‘The force of this 3 in HBAWAE has seen 


lost in the English version. The insertion of 
an additional ‘Even so’ would have admiraoly 
suited the purpose. 


(xvii) In the nextspeech, by Kach, 8t® has 
no corresponding term in the English version; 
it is simply passed over. So is X342 icon- 
stantly) in Debjani’s speech which follows it. 
In this long speech, &% @f% is translated into 


‘would fling your’ books,’ but is Ike use of 
‘fling’ here justified by the sense of the 
passage? It means “putting the book aside.” 


The same remark would apply to ti @fa fics 
ga Sti—would you take my picher from 
me’; for ‘would kindly or graciou:ly fill my 
pitcher for me’;—Facrye fiot Beery 
watering our creepers, for sprinking water 


on tc the trenches round the - treas; NTA = 
to pet? AAR rather means to proset. 
(xix) In the reply given by Kack in 


which he admits bis love,—fei WT @qai Œ 
Ffi : 
What thought was in my mind it matiers ret. 
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This is Mr. Thompson’s version, for “I 
thought it would remain untold—I would not 
spaax of it.” 


(=x) otf aa fre writ=[ have chosen ! lady. 


Literally, “Lady, I give you this my blessing—” . 


Jrom the above I hope it will be clear 
how insufficient is Mr. Thompson’s equipment 
in Bsangali, how difficult it is for him to 
deal with the niceties of the vernacular, and 
consequently with the subtle touches of the 
Poa. I am afraid itis very unsafe for him 
to sdeak ‘of accuracy as his strong point and 
to represent the poet as slurring over 
difizulties in his own versions---if is just 
like a man pelting others with stone, himself 
liv:cg in a house of glass. Without a more 
intinate knowledge of the Bengali language 
it i impossible, absolutely impossible, to 
understand and appreciate the Poet’s turns 
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of thought ; and translation without undere 
standing spells danger, if not absurdity. Mr, 
Thompson writes excellent English no doubt, « 
for which he requires no testimonial from s 
any Indian; there is a literary quality in his ` 
phrases that is extremely delightful; his 
noble intention to bridge the gulf between 
the Hast and the West, or to read the 
message of the Hast with a Westerner’s eyes, 
is laudable indeed ; but this noble intention 
by itself is not everything; and his other 
capacities, however brilliant, fail to be a 
substitute for his ignorance of the Bengali”? 
language. Much has been said recently 
about his book on Rabindranath Tagore ; the 
above will have made it clear that even in 
handling a short dramatic poem of the Poet 
he fails miserably and makes at least 
twenty mistake, in the course of twenty 
pages. i 


AESTHETIO INDIVIDUALISM, 


‘English translation, Fisher Unwin, 1912) 

>. 898 f. Rudolf Eucken, the German 
phi.csopher, who is also a Nobel prizeman in 
litezcture, discusses the problem of art and 
morelity from the standpoint of aesthetic 
individualism. 

“Yorality demands a subordination to universally 
valid laws, art on the other hand, desires 
the freest development of individuality, morality 
speaks with the stern voice of duty, art invites 
the ie play of all our forces’; morality has its 
dweilng-place in the sphere of pure inwardness 
and is prone to think but little of visible 
achierement, while art values only that which 
can b2 outwardly embodied.” = 


Reviewing the history of the problem in 
the Greco-Roman world, the Middle Ages, 
and ‘he period of the Enlightenment with its 
New Humanism, he says: 


“Jar historical examination shows that this 
antithesis has existed for thousands of years. It 
is no temporary state of affairs; again and again 
moralty has reproached art with disintegrating 
life snd rendering it effeminate and inert and in 
its crn morality has been charged with being 
hard, mechanical, and soulless. Further, we have 
convinced ourselves that these same two elements 
whick become so widely separate on the lower 
levels of life, tend on the highest level to approach 
one another; in the case of creative minds, the 
oppos tion, if not entirely, removed, is at any rate 
grea-ly reduced ; such minds clearly prove that 
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AND ART AND MORALITY 


spiritual life cannot dispense with any of. its 
aspects, and that the blame for this state of division. _ 
must be attributed to. man rather than to the 
nature of the problem itself. In reality, morality 
and art cannot take up their own tasks in a really 
worthy manner without each recogaising the other 
to be not only important but indispensable: they 
cannot fulfil their respective missions without 
taking their places in a comprehensive whole of 
spiritual life, and seeking an understanding in this 
relationship.” 


4 
After developing this position philosophi- 
cally, the author comes to discuss the attitude 
of modern estheticism towards art and 
morality. 


“In the Renaissance an æsthetical view of the 
world and of life in general attained full consci- 
ousness for the first time; now the beautiful 
became the chief, instrument in the development 
of life, the most important means for the expres- 
sion of every kind of power and for the self- 
realization and self-enjoyment of man. Art taught 
life to find itself, to reach its own highest level. 
At the same time life rejected as unreal all in- 
visible ties ; predominantly devoted to immediate 
reality, it aspired, through the control of inner_and 
outer nature, to realise a full and 
happiness, Filled with a powerful desire for life 
and a proud self-consciousness, it was easy for 
men to look upon morality as a restriction imposed 
from without, as a rigid ordinance and a tiresome 
constraint; the stronger the individuality the 
more he seemed justified in shaking off all such 
constraint and following solely his own_inclination. 
Hence arose the immorality of the Renaissance, 


boundless -` 


i AESTHETIC INDIVIDUALISM, 


-a chief reason of its collapse as a worli-dominat- 


* ing power.” 


“A tendency compounded of indi~idualism 
‘and estheticism has evolved the catchword 
‘new ethic, a phrase which has acquired 
considerable influence, more partictlarly in 
feminine circles,’ Eucken protests against 
the use of the word “ethic” in this connec- 
tion. 


“We have been accustomed to understand by 
morality an order removed from mere individual 
whim or desire and associated with a hgh respect 
for duty and conscience. That which esthetical 
subjectivism offers us under the catchword of 
the new ethic is in reality a finer form of 
epicureanism, a self-indulgence on the part of the 
individual, who'frees himself from every restric- 
tion ; those who find satisfaction in it should, in 
consistency, reject both ethics and religion as 
fundamentally erroneous and remove hem from 
their sphere of thought. They should nct however 
make use of these names to gloss overa mode 
of thought which is essentially different.” 


Aesthetic subjectivism decries coavention- 
al mortality as nothing more than cn order 
of social life to which custom and use has 
imparted an appearance of sanctity. 


“To begin with, morality is somethng. other 
than its visible representative, social order, ard 
moral conduct is not identical with social ‘correct- 
ness. On the highest levels of moral creation 
this correctness has been but little vaued. The 
idea of making the mere means the cominating 
aim has been decisively rejected. Nevertheless, 
in spite of its inadequacy, the means is by no 
means valueless. It does not follow because 
certain institutions have become problen_atical that 
all social order should be decried as an undue 
restraint, as human affairs are, it is an mdispensa- 


ble means of raising life to a certain level and’ 


offering an adequate resistance to the xeaselessly 
active disruptive forces. Only an unlimitec optimism, 
so naive that we are tempted to call _t childish, 
could nossibly cherish the delusion that & humanity 
were granted unlimited freedom the whole of life 
would become joyful and harmonicus. Such 
optimism might be described as amiasle if the 
superficiality with which it fascinates seni-educated 
people did not make it dangerous. It tay seem 
regretable that man should need social order for 
the disciplining of his desires, but that = not the 
fkult of the order; those who object to it should. 
if they are logical, reject every medicine which 
does not taste agreable.” 


True, to stultify the 
remedy. 

“For, after all, what inner purification of the 
soul or development of spiritual life is gained by 
such a misuse of the senses? Morzover, this 
repression of the senses, like everything unnatural, 
must produce greater evils than these which it 
undertakes to remove. Nature is in the habit of 
taking a severe revenge for misuse. But the 
matter does not end with the rejectim of this 
type of asceticism; it is not so simple as it often 
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senses is no 


j 
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appears to be from the point of view of aesthetical 
subjectivism. The sensuous and sexual side of life 
stows us man associated in. the most intimate 
manner with nature; here, more than anywhere 
else, nature holds him fast. Yet, at the same 
time, the development of spiritual life has raised 

im far above nature,--.-should it be free to 
follow its own course in complete freedom, without 
reference to the higher aims of the spirit, 
according to the whim and desire of tha individual, 
or should it subordinate itself to the purposes of 
tke spiritual life, here finding its measare? Those 
who, bearing in mind tke imdispensabla rights of 
nature, decide in favour of the former course, 
usually, overlook the fact that in our complex and 
frequently perverted civilization we have no longer 
to deal with pure nature; the sense’ element in 
modern life is often refined and ariificial, nay, 
degenerate. In order to separate what is genuine 
in nature from what is not, we need the assistance 
of spiritual work. A simple capitulation to the 
so-called sense element in the life of to-day is 
atsclutely out of the question”. 


The position of art in modern life may 
ba briefly expressed by the formula, Part 
pour lart. 


_, “No friend of art will contradict the negative 
side of this statement. Art should not serve 
fcreign purposes: it should not lend aid to 
morality, politics, or religion, and thereby sink to 
the level of ‘art with a purpose’, which may be 
able to fascinate for a moment_but which cannot 
promote any real progress. It is not so easy, 
however, to interpret this saying in a positive 
sense. To-day it is often asserted that art should 
be indifferent to all matter and content, concerning 
itse:f solely with the perfection of its form; in 
tkis way will it be able to stand entirely alone 
and be able to go its own way in periect freedom. 
But_is such a separation from the rest of life 
conducive to the interests of art itself; can it 
under these circumstances achieve the highest of 
which it is capable ?, There is very great danger 
that in following this path, art may degenerate 
intc a mere mastery of form, a fascinating and 
dazzling display of highly technical skill which 
neither has the whole man behind it nor is able 
to influence the whole man. Art of this type 
may make great discoveries in the sphere of sense 
experience : it may be able to enrich and perfect 
our sensibilities in‘ undreamt-of faskion, it may 
revel in the overcoming of difficulties; but it can 
bring but little benefit to, the human soul, and it 
will not be able perceptibly to elevate spiritual 
life....An art devoted preponderatingly to form 
easily becomes a mere matter of professional 
dexterity.. This gives rise to a prediliction for the 
eccentric, paradoxical, and exaggerated...Genuine 
independence is.to be found only when the creative 
work proceeds from an inner necessity of the 
artists’ own nature. But this cannor take place 
nnless tiore is something to say, nay, something 

0 reveal. 


This leads Eucken to devote a few words 
to the relationship between modezn art and. 
the sex question. 


. “Only an inartistic mode of thought can 
object to art occupying itself thoroughly with this 
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subject rether than withdrawing from if. But that 
art shocld often, with such visible prediliction, 
place sex in the foreground and dwell upon it as 
much as 2ossib!e; that it should brood over it and 
refine una it to the: point of absolute disgust, is a 
sign of voral conception rather than of technical 
ability. “here is no aesthetical theory capable of 
defendir# such a state of affairs.” 


In fes Basis and Life's Ideal (A and C 
Black. 1318), Eucken turns to the same sub- 
ject (p 31 ff, and p. 394 ff) Aesthetic Indivi- 
dualism brings about a refinement of soul as 
well as an eurichment of expression. 


“Tt enables much to be grasped and compre- 
hended which, without if, passes like a fleeting 
shadow. È permits the ohservation of the most deli- 
cate vib-ations of the soul, and throws light into 
depths wLich would otherwise be inaccessible. A. dig- 
tinctive trpe_of life is thus formed from the side of 
literatura and art-.-The centre of life is transferred 
into the inner tissue of self-consciousness---All 
external manifestation is valuable to it as an 
unfolding of its own being, it never experiences 
things, Lutonly itself—that is,its own passive states 
of conse casness—in the things---One moment may 
not be sacrificed to another; the present: may not 
be degradad to the status of being a məre prepara- 
tion for tLe future, but every moment should be 
an end -n itself.--And so life is a ceaseless change, 
a perpetcal self-renewal, a continuous transition ; 
but it is just this which preserves to life its 
youthful freshness and gives to it the capacity to 
attract tarough avery new charm.” 


In such a system, artistic literary creation 
becomes the soul of life. 


_ “In particular, it is the inter-relationship of 
the zea, with its many-sidedness and its 
inseparajla interweaving of spirituality. with 
sensuourress, which occupies thought and domi- 
nates Titenary production. Strike out the erotic 
element rom specifically, modern literature. -and 
how insizaificant the remainder would appear! It 
is also in the relation of the sexes that this scheme 
of life irs:sts on the fullest freedom. There is a 
ceadency to regard an acknowledgment of 
fixed sim dards and of traditional morals. in this 
connectior as a sign of weakness and of a 
narrowmirded way of thinking. Since this scheme 
seeks to realise an aesthetic conception of life and 
an artist œ culture in opposition to all the restraint 
of tradiitton and environment, it will come into 
particulaL7 severe conflict with traditional religion 
and morelty -----a foundation of morality in the 
necessity cf its own nature islacking in this system. 
What mocive could move a man who whole- 
heartedly accepted Aesthetic Individualism to 
acknowledze something external to the subject ag 
a standa:d. and in accordance with this standard 
to put a c2aeck upor his natural impulses ?..-Indivi- 
dualism commits-the error of asserting that the 
mean mcrality which is reached 
level : o° humanity constitutes the essence of 
morality, aad in so doing excludes from itself the 
feeling fur everything great and deep which lies 


+ 


within mozality.” 
As ta the glorification of the “new ethic” 


at the average | 


which according to Hucken is a complete. : 


negation of morality, he says: ; 


“Tt seems as though life is limited and degraded, 
because society, particularly in the matter of the 
sexual life, prescribes rigid statutes which if they 
are not irrational at the beginning, have. neverthe- 
less become irrational. and. tend to brand the 
right as’ wrong and the wrong as right. The 
shaking off of these restrictions and of the pressure 
of society iù general seems to promise a form of 
life incomparably more powerful, sincere and 
individual : this life is also_ to offer more beauty, 
for to-day generally the idea of beauty is em- 
phasised with great partiality where life has no 
clear ideas and no significant content. This criti- 
cism of the statutes of society is not entirety 
without reason. Such statutes do not in them- 
selves constitute a morality, as „it Is easy to 
imagine they do; but they only advocate a 
morality; as life undergoes such far-reaching 
changes, these statutes must continually _ be 
examined anew as to their validity and value. But 
this relativity does not make them worthless, and 
does not justify their complete rejection in favour 
of an absolute freedom on the part of individuals. 
We could expect an elevation of life by sucn an 
effort for freedom only if we might assume that 
toe individuals are thoroughly noble, energetic, 
and spiritually rich, and if in the relations 
betwe n the sexes a state of paradisiacal innocence 
reigned which only the evil arrangements of 
society had disturbed, But this is a way of think- 
ing which does more honour to_the hearts than 
to the heads of its advocates. He who takes men 
as they really are and does not paint them in 
romantic colours, and who at the same time recog- 


nises the dangers of a highly developed, pleasure-- 


seeking, and over-refined state of culture, will not 
despise those social arrangements, notwithstanding 
their relativity, but value them as an indispensable 
safeguard against the selfishness, the greed for 


pleasure, and the instability of the mere indtvidual— . 


a safeguard not only against the tyranny of exter- 
nals but also for the individual against himself, It 
is unfortunate enough that such safeguards are 
necessary ; but, asthey are necessary, it is better 
to preserve and improve them as much as possible 
than to reject them, and to expose humanity to 
dangers that might throw it back into the condition 
of the animals.” 
We now take leave of Eucken and turn 
to another thinker who has now attained a 
permanent place in literature, we mean Henri- 
Frederic Amiel, who writes in his Journal 
Intime (tr Mrs. Humphry Ward) as follows. 
But before doing so, we should like to draw 
the readers’ attention to his autobiographical 
remark under date the 3lst May 1880: “it is 
perhaps not a bad thing that in the midst of 
the devouring activities of the Western world, 
there should be a few Brahmanising souls.” 
“26th November. 1876 :—I have just finished a 
novel of Cherbuliez---It is a jewelled mosaic ‘of 
recious stones, sparkling with a thousand lights. 
ut th: heart gets little from it. The Mephisto- 
phelian type of novel leaves one sad. This subtle 
refined world is strangely near to corruption. 


e 
à 
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“THE TIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED” 


' There is nota character who is not witty, and 
neither is there one who has. not bartered con- 

' gcience for cleverness. The elegance of he whole 
is but a_mask of immorality.” : 

“Ist June, 1880 :—Stendhal opens the series of 
naturalist novels, which supress the incervention 
of the moral sense and scoff at the claim of free 
will. Individuals are irresponsible; they are 
governed by their passions, and the play of human 
pene is the observer’s joy, the artiste material. 

tendhal is a novelist after Taine’s hear:, a faith- 
ful painter who is neither touched nor angry, and 
whom everything amuses—the knave and the 
adventuress as well as honest men and women, 
but who has neither faith, nor preference. nor ideal. 
In him literature is subordinated to natural history, 
to science. It no longer forms part of the kumani- 
ties, it no longer gives man the horour of a 
separate rank. It classes him with the ant, the 
beaver, and the monkey. And this more] indifference 
to morality leads direct to immorality. 

“The vice of the whole school is cyn-cism, con- 
tempt for man, whom they degrade to the level 
of the brute; it is the worship of strength, 
disregard of the soul, a, want of generosity, ‘of 
reverence, of nobility, which shows itsef{in spite 
of all protestations to the contrary : in a word, 
it is inhumanity. No man can be a naturalist with 
impunity ; he will be coarse even with the most 
refined culture. A free mind is a great thing no 
doubt ; but loftiness of heart, belief ix goodness, 
capacity for enthusiasm and devotion, the thirst 
ar perfection and holiness, are greater things 
still. 


We close these series of exzrącts with 
another from Social Evolution by Benjamin 
Kidd (Macmillan, 1906, oh. VIII) which will 
reveal the grave danger of a divorce of 
morality from modern culture. He says : 


“With the decay of the ethical inflvences, we 
may imagine the cynical indifference nay the 
cultivated intellectual pride, with which a vigorous 
character would regard its emancipation from 
what it must, in such circumstances, regard as the 
mere vulgar thraldom of conventional s:andard& of 
morality. If our conscious relationsLip to the 
universe is measured by the brief span of 
individual existence then the intellsc can only 
knew of one duty in the individual, namély, his 
duty to himself to make the most 2f the few 
precious years of consciousness he can ver know. 
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Every other consideration must appear dwarfed 
and ridiculous in comparison. Every pain avoided, 
every. pleasure gained in these few years, is‘a 
cons:deration beside which the intellect must count 
any aspiration to further a process of 2osmic 
evolution in, which the individual has no interest 
as mere dustin the balance. -We must expect 
wealth and power in such circumstances to be 
grasped at with a fierce earnestness not for what 
are called sordid motives, but for intellectual 
motives—for command of the pleasures and 
gratifications which they alone can secure. And 
it must be remembered that the uriversal 
experience of mankind has been, and is sti.], that 
wealth and culture divorced from thé cortrol of 
ethical influences of the kind in question have not 
sought to find satisfaction in what are called the 
higher altruistic pleasures, but that they have 
rather, as evolutionary science would have taught 
us, sought the satisfaction of those instincts which 
have their roots deepest in our natures. Volup- 
tucusness and epicureanism, in all 
refined and unmentionable forms, have everywhere 
been, and everywhere continue to be, the accom- 
panyments of irresponsible wealth and power, the 
ccrrespunding mental habit being one of cultured 
ecntempt for the excluded and envious masses.” 


All that glitters is not gold, and all that 
ecmes from Paris should not be the rage 
among us. The attitude towards life which 
has been decried in the above extracts has 
found its greatest exponent in French 
literature in Anatole France, who has so many 
admirers all over the world. But for a sober, 
dispassionate and thoughtful exposition of the 
baneful aspects of his teaching we would 
refer the reader to a book by Professor Barry 
Carf on Anatole France: The Degenzration 
cf a Great Artist (The Dial Press, New 
York, 1926). As for the school of the modern 
“Parnassians” who are votaries of naturalism 
and are the products of an over ripe 
civilization, and decadents of all kinds in 
modern literature, the reader may also con- 
suit Dr. Max Nordan’s book on Degeneration 
now available in cheap reprints (Cuastable 
and Co,). Politicus 








“THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED” 


By SEETA DEVI 


I 


HE shades of evening were aready de- 
scending upon the earth,wher a young- 
man was seen passing rapidly through 

a narrow lane of the metropolis. His dress 
was torn and shabby, but no cne would 
have a doubt about his being a gentleman 


- 


after casting a look on his face. It was too 
care-worn and tired to be easily recognised 
as that of a youngman, though it carried the, 
stamp-of breeding and culture quite merkedly. 

He stopped before the last house in the 
lane. The front door was closed. He ex- 
pected to see, as on other evenings spots of 


t 


their most ` 
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light Geaping through innumerable cbinks 
of tha coor to the outer darkness but was 
disapdviated. He knocked gently,and called— 
“Charu, Jharu !” 

Nolcdy answered. He knocked a bit 
loudly and called again—‘Mother, Oh mother !” 
This -ime the door opened with an angry 
jerk. Tae youngman stepped in cautiously 
and eszed, “Why have not yon lighted the 
lamp, mother ? It is very dark.” 

_ “Shall I set my bones on fire to get a 
light fer you ?” cried the mother in a tone 
of strpressed fury. “The fool died leaving 
me to >e roasted alive, inch by inch in this 
hell.” 

This 

. father 


courteous reference to his - dead 
chut up his mouth very effectively 


and he tegan to grope his way upstairs. In > 


a smal. room of the first floor a boy of 
fourteen was lying ill on a bed of rags. 
The rocm was lighted by a small piece of 
| candle. A little girl sat by it collecting the 
drippinz tallow. 

Th youngman entered and asked, “What 
are vot doing, Charu ?” 

“Lam collecting tallow, for making new 

candles” the girl answered. “Indeed!” Said 
her krother, “You are a very important 
person, 1: seems. How will you make new 
candles 7’ 
“Oh, :tis not at all difficult”, said Charu. 
“You pare these bits of tallow in that pot, 
which contained Chorda’s ointment and put 
it by -Le fire. When the tallow is completely 
melted, you stick a wick in it and take 
away tha pot from the fireside. After it 
has coo.el down you can easily draw out 
the new candles.” 

The sick boy turned round at this 
juncture and asked, “Dada, have you brought 
anything for me to eat ?” 

“Hate not you taken anything as yet?” 
the youagman asked in dismay. 

Their mother came in as he uttered the 
last words. “What is he to take” she asked 
angrily again. “There was some rice left 
over fron breakfast, and Charu took that and 
there Is come of it for you. I prepared some 
barley waiter for him but that did not suit 
this son of a Nabob, he wants grapes and 
fruits.” 

The yeangman’s voice becamedistorted as if 
‘in pair, and he came out of the room slowly. 
“Where are you going ?” asked the mother, 
“Won’t you take the rice, Naren ?” 

“Dhirea has not had anything,’ Naren 

eplied “_ cannot eat, unless he too, has 


something. Charu, light one of your candles. 
It is very dark, on the stairs. 
and close the front door.” 

Charu obeyed and Naren went down and 
out of the house. He stopped for a moment 
at the entrance of the lane and looked up 
to the night sky. It was covered with a pall 
of smoke, and spoke no word of comfort to 
him. He began to walk. - 

He stopped before a house, whose outside 
appearance was as poverty-stricken as that 
of his own. But a hurricane lantern was 
burning in the kitchen downstairs and 
dinner was being cooked. A young girl sat 
by the fire cutting up vegetables. It was 
hard to tell, whether she was fourteen or 
eighteen. Her saree was dirty and torn, 
there was no sign of ornaments anywhere 
on her person. There were only. two bangles 
of ivory round her wrists, and these two 
had become discoloured with long use. The 
girl did not look pretty, but neither was 
she ugly. There was no doubt, that she 
would have looked quite all: right, had she 
been dressed -well and been taken care of. 

Naren came and stood before the kitchen- 
door and asked, “Saraju, where is Satish ?” 

The girl looked up with a start. “When 
did you come ?” she asked. “I never heard 
you. Is the front door open ?” 


“Yes, it is,’ Naren answered. “Thieves 
could have come in. Don’t leave it open 
like this.” 


The girl smiled wanly and said, “What 
is there to induce thieves to come? A few 
broken utensils and some rice and vegetables 
are ,no great treasures.” 

“Still,” said the youngman, “it is no use 
getting scared by their visit. But you have 
not told me yet where Satish is.” 

“You know that he is very seldom at 
home,” the girl replied. “He has gone out 
in search of work.” 

“But didn’t he secure a post in an office?” e 
Naren asked. “I was under the impression 
that he was working there.” 

“You don’t seem to take too much 
interest in his affairs,’ the girl said. “Other- 
wise, you would have known that he didn’t 
get the job. These few days have been like 
a nightmare to us. Every other difficulty, 
I have got accustomed to, but-I cannot bear 
abuse. When creditors come and call us 
liars and cheats, I feel inclined to run 
away from home.” 

His bloodless face flushed a little at her 
words. “The world contains greater unfortu- 
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r hates than you, Saraju,’ he said efter a 
_ while, “You can resent their conduct, but I 
“have lost that right too. Everyone is 
«starving at home. My poor sick brother 
is without food or drink. Any sort of 
insult, I am ready to submit to, ii I can 
secure a bit of money thereby. But I must 
not interrupt your work. I am going, close 
the | door.” 
: “I think brother will be home very soon,’ 

the girl said. “If you wait five minutes a 
„enim, you will see him.” 

> “He won’t: be glad to see me.” Naren 
.“Don’t you understand, why I have 

come p 

The girl hesitated, then shook her tead. 

N aren smiled at her attempt to kide the 
truth. “Tell him that I came anc. e will 
understand why,” he said. “He won't feel 
sorry at having missed me.” 

.  Saraju turned the converyation. She 
f knew that Naren had come for money. And she 
knew too, what it had cost him zc come. 
It was no less hard for Satish, to be unable 
to pay him. But they were helpless. The 
demon of poverty had them in a firm clutch 
and no consideration of love, pity, friendship 
or courtesy could make them do anyzh.ng, 

Naren felt that he should go row ; yet 
he stood a while hesitating. She vas the 
only star that shone in the dark sky of his 
life and her nearness was the only joy he 

. knew. “Have you given up your studies 
altogether ?” he asked. 

“I had to,” Saraju replied. “Ed-acation 

* costs money. Besides, there was nokody to 
look after the household as mother is an 
invalid. So I left the classroom and antered 
the kitchen.” 

“Is dinner ready ?” Some-one asked from 
upstairs, 

“Nearly ready,” the girl replisd She 
got busy with her pots and pans. Naren 
felé ashamed and came out in a hurry. 

Back in the streets, he paused for < moment, 
Should he go straight back, or shoulc he try 
his luck anywhere else? He remembered 
his sick brother’s face and felt an extreme 

, disinclination to meet him emptr-nanded. 
‘But where could he go? He owed money 
to everybody, but nobody owed him 
anything. Was this so? There wara only 
two persons, on’ earth who oved him 
anything at all. One was Satish, a man 
as poverty-stricken as himself. It wes sheer 
cruelty to ask him for money. There was 
another, who did not know want fer himself 


b 


went to Abhoy Nandi’s, 
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and so did not recognise it in others. Naren 
must try there as a last resort. 

“Whereto. in such a hurry?” Someone 
asked from behind, “and at such an unearth- 
ly hour ?” 

Naren turned round and recognised his 
friend Amar. “Come and have a cup of 
tea with me in this tea-shop’, Amar said. 

Naren was feeling positively giddy with 
hunger. He needed solid food and not a 
fashionable drink. Still he accepted Amar'’s 
invitation and accompanied him to the tea- 
shop. 

Neveu’ friend was an intelligent young- 
man and he ordered some food for Naren, 
as well as tea. Naren remembered his 
younger brother. The boy was going without 
food. Still it would do him no good, if 
Naren too went hungry. Naren might do 
som2taing for him, if he regained strength 
enough to do so. 

So he began to eat. His friend sat by 
him, sipping his cup of tea and talking 
incessantly. Naren scarcely heard him. He 
was kusy with his own thoughts. 

They came out very soon. It was not yet 
very late. Amar went off and Naren stood 
in the streets, pondering. Should he go 
back home, or should he try his luck at 
Abhoy Nandi’s? His heart rebelled’ at the 
thought of home. The'small, gloomy house 
devoid of air and light was not attractive. 
He could not even sleep there. But if he 
would he gain 
anything ? It was not likely that he had 
changed much with the passing of years. But 
Narer was determined to leave no stone, 
unturned. So he began to walk again. 

The front door of Abhoy Nandi’s house 
was always closed after evening. A small 
window of the first floor, was kept open. 
Anyone wishing to speak to the master, had 
to throw a small pebble at this. But this 
time, Naren noticed, the window too was 
shut. Still hoping against hope he went and 
knocked at the door. 

After several knocks, a shrill voice asked 
from within, “Who is there ?” 

“Is Abhoy Babu at home?” 
asked. 

“No he is not,” the same voice replied,” 
“he will come back after two or three hours,” 

Naren began walking about the streets 
again. He had no watch with him. So 
sometimes if seemed to him that two hours 
must have passed, sometimes it seemed only 
five minutes had gone. The police man on 
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the beat, the pedestrians, the shop-keepers, 
all seemed to look on him with suspicion. 
He began to feel very uneasy, and wished 
he coald return at once. i 

Suddenly it struck ten. Naren took it, 
that be had gone to Nandi’s house at about 
eight, So’ he must have returned by this 
time. If he did not find him at home, he 
would return home. He was dead tired 
and seer exhaustion compelled him to seek 
rest. 

He came and stood again before Nandi’s 
house- He looked and found the window 
open chis time. He struck the door with 
his fist and cried out—“Abhoy Babu?” 

The docr was not locked and it swung 
open with a jarring noise ashe struck it It was 
a noval occurence in Nandi’s house. Nobody 
had ever seen this door open before having 
knocksd at least twenty times and roused all 
the neighbourhood with shouts. So Naren 
was rather astonished at the door opening 
so qu.ckly and hesitated to enter. Within 
it was pitch dark and silent as the tomb. 

_ After a minute or two, he made up bis 
mind and entered. The household, he knew 
consisted of three persons, Nandi and two 
old women. One was Nandi’s mother and 
the other was a maid-servant. The second 
one went home at night, after drudging here 
the whole day. So Naren was not much 
surprised when he came in and found no 
sign cÍ any person. The servant must have 
gone home. Nandi’s mother was blind and 
deaf, she must be sleeping soundly by this 
time. But it was astonishing that Nandi’s 
front door should remain open at night. 

Ee came groping up the stairs. to the 
first Joor. Nandi’s room was dark but the 
door szemed open. Naren found a match- 

box ir his pocket, and struck a light, 

Tkə next instant he was back on the 
stairs, with a leap of alarm. The match went 
out, but he did not dare to strike another. 
The scene within the room had burnt 
within his brain in indelible colours. 

The room was in a state of utter con- 
fusion. Papers, books and other things were 
seatter2a on the floor, The table had been 
upturred, and the hurricane lantern on it 
had been flung down. A man was lying in 
the riddle of the room, with a cash box, 
claspec in his arms. His body was covered 
with wounds, his eyes glared sightless, 

Naren understood at once, what had 
happened. Abhoy Nandi was known to all 
the criminals of the neighbourhood as the 


itself. 
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richest and the stingiest man there. He had 
escaped depradation up to this time only 
through extreme carefulness. 


Through what ~ 


loophole had misfortune entered his house » 


now and robbed him of life and property ? 
It was strange that nobody had heard any- 
thing. Though the house stood in a dis- 
reputable neighbourhood, yet there were many 
people living around. It was not yet very 
late and how could the murderer have 
escaped, without the slightest detection ? 

But his legs were trembling through 
nervousness. 
out of the house quickly and sighed, with 
relief as he stood under the vault of heaven. 
He looked around with frightened eyes to 
see whether anyone was noticing him. He 
began to walk with rapid steps. The image 
of the murdered old man seemed to chase 
him from behind. The feud between Nandi 
apd Naren’s family was quite well-known. So 


He ran down the stairs and” 


if anyone saw him running away from Nandi’s Ñ 


house at this time of night Naren would at 
once be suspected of foul play. 

Naren had nearly passed out of the lane, 
when a man suddenly appearad from the 
opposite direction and stumbled against him. 
Naren jumped aside nervously and somehow 
recovered his balance with the aid ofa 
neighbouring lamp-post, 

“Naren again!” cried the man. “I seem 
doomed to meet you, every hour of the 
night.’ Why here, at this time of night? 
Did you come in search of Nandi? Any 
luck ?” ‘ 

“No luck.” muttered Naren and hurriedly 
escaped from his friend Amar, for it was 
he who had suddenly come upon him. He 
ran on aimlessly and at last had to stop 
through sheer exhaustion. He flung himself 
down on the footpath, for he could walk no 
longer. 

After a while, he sat up and crawled 
to the steps of a chemists shop, He leant 
against them and tried to collect his thoughts. 
His brain still seemed in a chaos. What 
had happened to him ?- Three hours‘ago, bè 
had come out in the streets, with poverty, 
his only complaint. But within this short 


time, how had he changed from an innocent ` 


J 
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man to a criminal running away from justice ? 


He had done notbing at all. lhe murder 
must have been discovered by this tıme. 
There were witnesses to prove that he had 
gone in search of Nandi, late in the even- 
ing. Amar had again seen him late at 
night, running out of the lane in which 


Nandi’s house stood. Naren certainly had 

not looked normal then. So it was almost 
„< certain, that the crime would be fixed upon 

him. His brain began to reel. What shold he 
*~ do now ? 

He must escape. But he was penniless 
and friendless. And what would become of 
his widowed mother and helpless brothers 
and sisters? But he could help them no 
more, evén if he stayed. He would be a 
criminal, condemned for murder aod he 
would be unable to have any concectioa 

ce With the outside world. God would help 
them. 

He stood up. He remembered his nother, 
brothers and sisters. Another young face 

` came peeping.into his heart, together with 
them. But his heart was wrung with pain 
as he remembered Saraja. This was tre end’ 
He would see her no more and the hcpe of 
making her his own was gone too for ever. 

~ He began to walk again reeling like a 

F drunkard. He must escape tonight, unde- 
tected and leaving no trace behind. But how 
was that to be done? He thougtt and 
thought, but could come to no conclaston. 

He had unconsciously come to the quarter 


where his owa hoase stood. Tne house 
where Saraju lived, stood in froat of 
him. Some unseen forse seemed to 


draw him there. He must see her once 
again. Never-ending night, stretched before 
him covering his future years. Woald not 
he be justified, if he tried to snatch at a 
light, to guide his faltering steps ? 
à He knocked gently and called,” Saraju, 
` Saraja !” ; 
_ Tne young girl was still busy in the 
kitchen, washing up for the night She 
recognised his voice and* ran to open the 
door. 
with a laugh, “Have you learnt to read the 
future ?” : 
„ Naren was puzzled. “Why?” he asked, 
How did you know, that you woud gain 
anything by coming to this house, at this 
time of night?” the girl said. “But why do 
you look so worn out? Have you been 
walking the streets all this while ?” 
r ‘Yes”, Naren said, “but what gain were 
«you talking about ?” 
“I won't tell you”, said Saraja, with a 
laugh. “If you don’t come in and sit down.” 
Naren hesitated a minute, then entered. 
The girl gave him a seat, then said, ‘Wait a 
bit. 1 will go up for a moment,” 
She came back quickly, Holding out a 
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Her face shone with joy and sha asked: 
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few currency notes to him. “Brother has 
left these for you,” she said. 

Naren took the notes mechanically and 
counted them. Hundred rupees. “Where did 
he get these ?” he asked. 

“Rather had lent some money to a friend 
of his many years ago”, Saraju said. “He 
came up after all these years and repaid the 
monay of his; own free will. Brother fold 
me to give you half aad fo keep half for 
ourselves.” 

Naren did not know what to say. He 
had almost forgotten that love and charity 
exsisted in this world. But he found the 
fountain’ still flowing. He would take ten 
rupees for himself and leave the rest in his 
mother’s hand. It would carry them on, af 
a for two months. The rest, he left to 

od. 

He got up to go. He looked at Saraja, 
and lost control over himself. Hə clasped 
one oi ‘her hands in botn of his and cried 
hoarsely, “Don’t forget me, Saraju. The 
world will think me a criminal, but don’t 
you think so.” 

The girl trembled at his touch. 
are you going ?” She asked. 

“Wherever fate leads me,” he replied and 
hurried out. Saraja stood alone in the 
semi-dark room, with her eyes full of tears. 

Narea disappeared that very night. He 
conïded in none and took nothing with him. 
Next day, friends and enemies alike scoured 
the country for him and but no sign was 
found of the unfortunate youngman. 


“Where 


(2) 


“Saraju, Oh, Saraju! Why don’t you open 
the door? Have you turned deaf? I have 
been shouting for half an hour.” 

Saraja opened the door angrily. “What’s 
the matter?” She asked. “Cannot I have a 
moment’s rest or respite? Why do you 
shout like that ?” 

The anger in her daughter’s voice, did 
not serve to quieten the mother’s naturally 
violent temper. But she tried to suppress 
her owa wrath, kaowing that nothing would 
be gained by an outbarst of temper. Don't 
you know,” she said, as mildiy as she 
could, “that the bridegroom's party is 
coming to see you today? I have asked 
Susi, from the next house to come and dress 
you up a bit. She will be here in a minute, 
that’s why I am calling you.” 
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“Dress me up?” asked Saraju, with a dry 
laugh. “Is there anything to be dressed in? 
Can „any dress hide my ugliness a 

“Ugliness?” said the mother, “why, you 
are not at all ugly. If you had to drudge less 
and could eat better food, you would be as 
gooc -looking as others,” 

‘May be”, said the daughter. “But even 
a beauty needs a good dowry- in Bengal. 
Where is my dowry ? How could you dare 
to arange a marriage for me, when half the 
days of the month} we have to go hungry ?” > 

“What else could I do?”, asked the 
mother, now in a pretty bad temper. “Am 
I to be outeasted for you? I am felling 
lies right and left about your age, but why 
shouid people believe me? You are as tall 
as a palm tree, and don’t look much like a 
fourteen years old girl. I arranged this 
match, because the bridegroom’s party is in 
search of a grown-up bride. Perhaps they 
wont ask for a dowry, if you meet with 
their approval”. 

Saraju remained silent. She had heard 
all about this bridegroom, from a neighbour. 
He was a shameless libertine, and his family 
was Dn the look out-for a grown-up bride, 
in order to enchain his roving fancies. She 
felt ack with shame and grief, whenever 
she thought of this marriage. She had 
grown callous to her own fate, and did not 
care much, what happened to her, if by 
sacrificing her, her relatives gained anything, 
But this sacrifice, not of her life, but of ‘her 
womenhood, was too much to ask even of 
her. She had given her heart to one, and 
was teing now sold to another for family 
considerations. So much for the much- 
vaunted chastity of Hindu women. A girl’s 
heatt might be her own to give, but not 
her kody. 

still she was prepared to give in to her 
mother’s wishes. Perhaps her other brothersand 
sisters may live more descent lives after this. 
She kad given up Naren as dead. No news 
have been received of him, these two years. 
His mother carried on somehow, with the 
help of her younger children. 

At this juncture, Suki made her appear- 
ance. She had brought all toilette requisites 
with her. Sarajus mother had borrowed 
some jewellery from neighbours. 

Saki knew the art of dressing and 
making up to perfection. She did Saraju’s 
hair in the latest mode, made a plentiful use 
of rouge and powder and dressed her in a 
light gold coloured Saree and blouse. The 
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girl neatly looked AA now. Saraja’s 
mother wanted to’ put all the borrowed 
jewellery on her daughter, but she could 
not do it, on account of 
dissent. 
positively. “You want to spoil all my work. 
If you load her like that she will look like 
a shop-window.” 

Saraju had hoped that her ugliness would 
protect her like an- armour. But that hope, 
too, died within her, as she looked at her 
own reflection in the glass. 

The bridegrvom’s party arrived very soon, 
and lost no time in expressing their approval 
of the bride. Saraju was then taken away 
and the financial side of the business came 
up. The bridegroom’s party had previously 
assured the widow, that they would not 
ask for anything. But now they demanded 
four hundred rupees, to meet the expenses 
of the wedding. ‘They saw that the girl was 
past the orthodox limit of marriageable”. age 
and hoped to gain thereby. 
must be prepared to pay, to get her off their 
shoulders. Saraju’s mother wept aloud, when 
she first heard of their demand. A faint 
hope crept into Saraju’s heart. Perhaps 
she would gain her deliverance in this way. 
But alas for her. Her mother grew calm 
after two or three wails and sent word to 
the bridegroom’s party, that she agreed to. 
pay three hundred, thovgh that was far- 
beyond her means, The bridegroom’s party 
left in great glee. a 
~ Saraju now discarded her borrowed 
finery and asked, “And whence do you 
expect to get these three hundred rupees, 
pray ? We won't fetch that much, even if 
we sell ourselves.” 


many illusions left, mother’? she said, “Did 
he help, when, he 
starving ? Loss of caste 
deed, but loss of life is still more so. You 
should not have promised them the money.” 

“What else could I do, you idiotic girl ?” 
cried the mother angrily, “Why do you pora: 
your nose into everything P I never saw , 
a shameless hussy like you.’ 

Saraju left her mother and went down 
to the kitchen. She soon got busy with 
her pots and pans. 

The day fixed for the auspicious cere- 
mony, soou arrived. Nobody made any 


heard that we were: 
is deplorable in-- 


Suki’s violent 
“That won’t do, auntie,’ she said s- 
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Her guardians“ 3 
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“I shall write to your unele. Won't he 
help, when he knows, we are in such. 
straits ?” 

Saraju smiled sadly. “You still have 
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‘preparations, only a few things were collected 
„together somehow. A cheap red Saree was 
Vought. Their good neighbour Suki, presented 
_ Saraju with a new silk blouse. Her mother 
had two plain gold bangles and these were all 
the ornaments the girl received. Saraju’s eldest 
brother Satish had somehow secured a 
hundred rupees, to pay for feasting the 
bridegroom’s party. But the dowry was 
still wanting. Still Saraju’s mother did not 
agree to break off the match, She held to 
her purpose with dogged persistence. 
b 


(3) 


Now mother, you must manage it 
somehow. I have done all I could. You 
have got us into this fix and you must 
get us out of it.” 

The mother was busy, weeping and 
beating her forehead. She did zot reply. 
Saraju sat in a corner of the room, dressed 
in her wedding finery. She did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry. The loss of 
,easte would mean the preservation of her 
womanly chastity, but it spelt ruin for the 
family. 

The house had become still as death. 
The bridegroom’s party had left in anger, 
as the promised money had not been paid. 
Of course, they had not left the neighbour- 
hood, but were waiting in a house, close by. 
They expected that the widow would pay, 
if they frightened her enough. 

At Satish’s words, his mother’s sobs 
grew louder. “How can I manage it ?” 
She asked with a wail’ “I am a lonely 
widow woman. You area grown-up man, 
you are the head of the family now, you 
must do something to save our caste.” 

“Then why was not I consulied when 
you arranged this damned marriage. Did 
not I tell you a thousand times, not to do 
it? Where on earth, shall I get the money ? 
T’shall see, if I can sell myself.” 

He rushed out of the house. 
of weeping grew louder. 

Satish rushed along the streets, like one 
demented. Suddenly, someone touched him 
from behind. 

*- He spun round, then siood still, as if 


i 


The noise 


petrified. “You Naren !” at last he said. 
‘Yes, it is I’, Naren answered. “I have 
come back. I could not stay away. i know 


that the gallows are awaiting me, still [ 
came. Some unseen hand drew me on. 
Are you all well ? 
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“Well, indeed!’ Satish said bitterly, 
“the person, about whose welfare you are 
most concerned, is on the brirk of a 
precipice. It is on account of her, that I 
am rushing about like a mad man.” 

Naren’s face clouded over. “What has 
happened to Saraju ?” he asked. 

“We are going to become on<casts, on 
account of her. She was to have been 
married to night. They have taken away 
the bridegroom kecause we could not pay 
them the promised money. I am going in 
search of money. I am ready to sell myself.” 

“Who will buy you at thistime of night?” 
asked Naren with a bitter smile. 

“There is one person”, said Satish, “who 
may. A gentleman living in the next lane 
hes got a deaf and mute daugkter. He 
offered me a thousand rupees, the other day, 
if I. would marry the girl. I did rot agree,. 
though he told me I could marry egain and 
won’t have to support my first wife. But 
I have no option now, I am going to 
sacrifice myself to the god of our social 
customs.” 

“Go and try your luck,” 
“I shall wait for you here.” 

Satish went off ata run. Naren stood 
leaning against the closed door of a house. 
Deep sighs escaped his breast. 

Satish returned in about five minutes. 
“My sacrifice was not accepted.” he said, 
“The man turned me out of his house, like 
a dog. He has got another youngman to 
marry his daughter, he said. ‘The only 
thing left to us, is to commit suicide, 
wholesale.” 

“Come with me, Satish,” said Naren at 
last, “I will get you the money.” 

“How can you ?” asked Satish ix wonder. 
Naren did not answer, but hailed a passing ` 
hackney carriage. The two friends got into 
it and Naren told the driver to drive to the 
nearest police station. 

Tae driver looked at his fare, suriously 
anc started. Satish leaped up like a mad man 
erying—‘Stop,. Stop, I won't go. Are you 
mad, Naren? I am not a butcher or an 
executioner’s assistant.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Naren, pulling 
him down. “I came here, determined to 
give myself up. I am sick of hiding and 
running away, like a hunted beast. If my 
death could benefit Saraju, in any way, 
so much the better.” 

The carriage stopped before the police 
stasion. Naren got down and shook Satish 


sail Naren, 
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by the hand, “Don’t grieve. over much for 
me,” he said, “and tell her also not to do so. 
Death is much to be preferred to the life I 
have been leading.” They went in and Satish 
came ont of the police station, alone, about 
half an hour later. He had got the reward 
offered for Naren’s capture. i 

But fate did not intend Saraja to be 
married that night. A wail of despair greeted 
Satish, as he enterered. He stood, sick with 
anxiety. What new calamity had befallen 
them ? ; 

His younger brother rushed to him, saying, 
“Naver mind, brother, we shall turn Christians. 
Hang our society and its murderous laws.” 

“What has happened ?” asked Satish. 

“That wretch of a bridegroom has gone 
and married Radhikababu’s deaf and mute 
daughter. We cannot marry sister to him. after 

- this. And the auspicious moment: has 
“ passed.” 
- “Then it was in vain that I sold Naren 
to the hangman,” cried Satish. 
“What did you say?” cried every one 


and rushed to Satish. Only Saraju had no 
need to ask. She fell down in a dead faint, — 
as soon as she heard Satish. ad 


a 
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Four days had passed. Saraju was lying 
in their bedroom, pale and listless. She had 
earned her much desired rest now. After 
that fainting fit, the doctor had prohibited 
much exertion and had ordered her to the 
bed. Her mother was busy in the kitchen. 

Satish entered the room at this time. His 
face positively shone with cheerfulness. 
Saraju sat up disregarding the doctor’s orders. 

“Any good news, brother ?” she asked. 

“I believe now, there really is a God”, 
her brother said. “An old dying convict 
has confessed that he murdered Nandi. 
There are also two witnesses. Naren has 
been set free.” Oo 

Tears of joy and thankfulness trickled 
down the pale face of Saraju. 
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GERMAN WORKERS ORGANIZE AGAINST WAR 


Br AGNES SMEDLEY 


Place and Time: Berlin, on Whitsuntide 
Suncay, June Sth, 1927 
Persons: The “Red Front Fighters,” 


%100,000: men, and 8,000 women, strong. 

Purpose: To fight against the threatening 
f imperialist War of Bngland against Russia 
(and China. 

From seven inthe morning the Communist 
workers of Berlin’ had gathered in parks or 
halls throughout the city to hear concerts 
arzenged for them. At ten they were ready 
to march, and there was no part of the city 
but that resounded with the steady tramp of 
feet, the roll of drums and the sound of 
music. You stood on a corner of one 
of the greatest streets and watched one 
company of them come--row upon row of 
mer in gray uniforms, and caps with red 
' stars above, marching in perfect formation. 
Tens of thousands of them. Perfect discip- 
line. Red flags floated above their ranks, 


their bands playing and “The International”, « 
with its rousing lines, 


“Arise; ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise : ye wretched of the earth ! 
For justice thunders condemnation, 
A better world’s in birth”... 


Crashing through the air and then taken 
up and sung by thousands of on-lookers. , 

There seemed no end to the long lines of 
marching men and women, singing their 
revoluntionary songs. So you made your 
way through jammed subways, or by trams 
or omnibuses so crowded that breathing 
seemed impossible, to Schiller Park in north- = 
west Berlin. The streets were blazing with* 
red banners and flags, and all the roads 
leading to Schiller Park were crowded with 
people, all going to Schiller Park. For this 
was the Park to which the marchers were 
going. 

You crowded through masses of men, 
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women and children, under the protecsion of 
a strong, young working man in uniform 
y ‘ob the Red Front, with a white band on his 
p arm signifying his authority to keep order, 
and at last reached one of the terraces 
reserved for the press and for foreign delega- 
tions. About you on this terrace arə not 
only press representatives of every kind, but 
many foreign delegations: a number of 
Indians, both men and women; a group of 
French Communist youth from the Anti- 
= Fascist organizations of France; groups of 
 Chinese—but not many, for most of them are 
marching with the Red Front Fighters ; then 
Americans, Russians, Danes, Swedes, Italians, 
Czechs. In fact, delegates from workers’ 
organizations in many countries determined 
to strike against the world-war that now 





The Red Banner Companies marching through the 
“Red Front” demonstration. A Section of the 
open plain on which 100,000 uniformed 
hb men are standing, can be seen here. 
Only about half-an-inch of the 
of the crowd is shown here. 


threatens. The editor of the leading Com- 
munist daily of Paris, l Humanite, szood 
near. and it was impossible to forget his 
tense, pale face, and the exclamations of 
astonishment that came from his lips as he 
watched the gathering thousands. 

Before and below you lies a massive, 
level, open space, a small plain; green with 
grass, surroanded by trees on the one side 
and on the other by the great stone terraees. 

Tens of thousands of men and women Hne 
tLe terraces to the back, the borders of the 
plain, and all the paths leading to the terraces 
and the plain. Stretching clear across ene 
of the terrace faces is a huge white sign on 
a background of blazing red : “Workers of 
the World Unite!” Around the plain appear 
other great signs, white on red backgrouncs: 


2T: 


“Down with the Imperialist War.” “Down 
with Fascism!” “Forward into the Free 
Trade Unions!” “War upon the Imperialist 
War |” | 

It is three in the afternoon. You came 
at one—two hours in advance to get through 
the erowds. Now, down the long avenues 
leading from the city to the open plain. 
stretched before you, comes the sound of 
drums and of marching. Through the rows 
of trees far beyond red banners flutter in 
the wind. They come nearer, and then, in 
perfect formation, march up to the plain, 
right down across it in the centre until their 
band and their first men stand right below 
you, the long gray uniformed lines stretching 
back to the end of the plain. Other lines 
come and march right down by their side ; 
othersfollow ; then others, and others and others. 
Before long the open plain isa sea of rhy- 
thmically marching men. Bands mareh before 
each company of men. There seems no end 
to the marching men that come from the 
central avenues, from the streets to the 
right and left. Below is a sea of on-lookers, 
seething and struggling to get nearer to the 
plain, but held back by chains of living men 
in gray uniforms with white arm bands. 
White uniformed men, bearing stretchers, move 
through the crowd—the ambulance corps of 
the Red Front Fightcrs, active in all demon- 
Strations. Because of the masses of crowding 





£ The “Red Front” men mach down the open plain. 
he Three flags in the front are : left- 
A German Banner, Centre—a Chinese 
Banner ; right—a Russian Banner. 


on-lookers, they are busy carrying away men 
and women who have fainted. 

Behind each line of uniformed Red Front 
men have marched thousands of men and 
women—members of the Communist Party. 
They are not in uniform and few of them 
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cannet find places on the plain. They carry 
banners of every kind: “Long live the 
Chinese Revolution !” “Down with English 
Imperialism?’ “Lenin is dead—long live his 
spirit !” 

- There is another roll of drums from the 
Jeft and you look to see—the “red marines” 
marehing— aniformed saliors from the seaport 
cities, who are organized in the Red Front. 
Behind them march a company of French 
Communists from France ; these are followed 
by a company of Chinese, most of them 
students from Berlin, carrying banners of 
the Kuo Min Tang; then come white uni- 
formed men—-the workers’ sport associations ; 
then, following, comes another crashing band 
—and long lines of uniformed women and 
girls—8,00) of them—swing 


down across the plain, their red banners 
flying. 





Ancther view of the “Red Front” men 


There are at least 100,000 uniformed men 
sod women onthe plain below you, but 
Hines still keep marching in, music comes 
from afar down the avenues, and red banners 
głimmer through the trees. It is six o’clock— 
they have marched since ten in the morning 
from every part of the great city of Berlin. 
It has been three hours since the first lines 
marched across the open plain. It seems but 
half an hour—to us who sit comfortably oh 
the terrace or stand on chairs to watch the 
tremendous drama being enacted before our 
eyes. Even to those who have marched it has 
not seemed so long, for al along the streets 
they have been greeted by crowds of applaud- 
ing men and women. Everywhere women 
have distributed free food and drink to them, 
and pmned red flowers upon their coats. 
Their music and revolutionary songs have 
kept tp their strength, and then they are 


in view, sweep: 


working men and women and strong in bothe 
body and spirit. 

But even as the lines continue coming’ , 
from the city, it is impossible to wait for © 
them all to arrive. The programme must ~ 
begin. i 

There isa call of bugles, the roll of 
drums, and from across the plain, far to the 
back, appear the first red flag company. All 
the men and women carrying 1ed banners 
have been separated from the rest, and now 
they come marching down the very centre 
of the plain, preceeded by a band playing « 
“The International.” Before long there is a 
long, thick, red line right down the centre 
of the crowd—interspersed with the flags of 
the Kuo Min Tang of China, and with red 
banners from the workers’ organizations of 
China, with great white Chinese letters on 
them. There are thousands in the red flag 
companies. They also keep coming and 
coming. Passing the speakers’ tribunal on 
the terrace, they pour up onto the terraces 
before and back of you and hang their 
banners over the stone-walls. The gray stone 
terraces become blood red, from one end to 
the other. 


In the meantime all the orchestras that 
have come with the men and women from 
every part of Germany, from Kast Prussia 
to the Boden Sea, have gathered on, and 
directly before, the speakers’ tribunal on the 
terrace, until some 3,000 musicians are con- 
centrated in one place. It seems impossible 
that they could all play together—that they 
could have the discipline, coming as they do 
from every part of the country. Yet a 
director ascends the tribunal and raises a 
long baton above his head. He brings it 
down,—there is a roll like thunder and, like 
one man. the bands pour forth the revolutionary 
songs of the working class, The International,” 
“The Russian Revolutionary Hymn,” “Lhe Red 
Flag.” l 

The Music ceases and, simultaneously 
from all parts of the audience speakers arise 
on little platforms. They appear upon the 
terraces near you and speak to the crowds 
below. They are all saying the same thing : to 
save time, to emphasize the danger facing the 
world today, to avoid all loose talking they have* 
decided beforehand the points to be emphasized 
in their speeches the important issues of the 
hour—that is, the danger of an imperialist 
war, led by Kngland, against Soviet Russia 
and China. The speakers say : | 

“One hundred thousand of our comrades—half 
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of our ‘Storm Troops’, organized in the 
Fighters, have come here from every part of the 
nation for their third national gathering, _ this 
time to oppose the threat of another imperialist 
War. With joy and pride we watch this powerful 
marching of the working class. Tais third 
meeting is a powerful demonstration of the class— 
conscious working class of Germany, which has 
decided to fight by, every means at ics disposal 
against the imperialist danger of war, and for 
the defense of the Russian and the Chinese 
Revolutions. Never in the past was the danger of 
war greater than today. The world stamds on the 
brink of a new war. The struggle of the imperia- 
list powers for a new. partition of the world is 


at the decisive point which will lead icrevocably 


to a new war unless the victory of the proletarian 
revolution breaks the rule of the bourgeosie. 


“At the present moment the imperialist powers 
are trying to reconcile their differences, trying to 
temporarily unite for a war against Soviet Russia,— 
the deadly enemy of imperialist rule. For this 
purpose British I } 
one front the gold, the money, international of 
the robber nations, against, the first worker's 
and peasants power,—Soviet Russia—that the 
imperialists may regain its mastery of the world 
market and re-establish their world position of 

wer. 

“British imperialism is today waging an active 
war against revolutionary China. Capital st civili- 
zation is today speaking in China through tanks, 
battleships, and brutal destruction. The fight of 
the Chinese revolution, as is the fight of al 
oppressed peoples, is absolutely bound up wit 
the emancipation struggle of the working class 
in all capitalist nations. 

“In all capitalist countries today the profit- 


makers are making feverish preparations for a 


“holy war? against the Soviet Union. But we, 


comrades, will awaken all the power and passion 
of the revolutionary forces in Germany, © destroy 
these plants. Our comrades from otter lands 
will do the same in their lands. New imperialist 
Germany is trying, through exploitation of the 
conflicts among the big imperialist pewers, to 
regain its own imperialist position. The German 
bourgeoisie in case of a war against Soviet Russia, 
will most. certainly take its stand by the side of 
the imperialist robbers against Russia. We, the 
workers, will wage only one. war—the war for 
class emancipation—the war against the bourgeoisie. 
All neutrality guarantees of the German Govern- 
ment do not deceive us. Treaties and agreements 


are nothing but worthless pieces of paver when 
At comes tO War... 


The speeches went on to outline the 
situation in Germany today, dealing especi- 
ally with the “Stahlhelm’—the Steel Helmet 
—organization, an organization of reaction- 
aries and Monarchists throughout Cermany 
which held its national gathering im Berlin 
a month before the Red Front convention. 
The Steel Helmet organization is the chief 
centre in which is concentrated the forces of 
social and political reaction, the forse that 
will be one of the supports of the imperialist 


Red Front 


imperialism is moulding into * 
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war on Russia, as well as on the German 


-working class. 


The speakers concluded, 


“In case of anew war, we are determined 
that the working class of Germany shall not 
work for the German bourgeoisie------We soldiers 
of the Red Front, we young workers, will 
fight, not in the ranks of the capitalists, 
but in the ranks of the proletarian revolution 
against capitalist mastery and rule. Therefore, 
comrades, raise your closed fists—the a 

e 


of our organization—and give the oath of 
Red Front Fighters.” 

With these words, the hundred thousand 
raised their closed right fists, and we saw 
a remarkable spectacle. It was this : 


The speakers repeated line for lime the 
oath, pausing at the end of each phrase, and 
then the vast mass repeated in unison—a 


long, low rumble—this oath : 
“T swear: 





A view of the terrace from amongst. the onlookers 
at the demonstration. The great sign afore reads ; 
“Proletarians (workers) of the world unite” 


Never to forget |. 
that world imperialism 
is preparing the war 
against Soviet Russia. 


Never to forget 

that the destiny 

of the working class of the whole world 
is bound up with Soviet Russia. 


Never to forget 

the experience i i 

and the suffering of "the working class 
in the imperialist world war. 


Never to forget 

the 4th of August 1914 ‘ 
and the betrayal of the reformists. 
Always and forever 


to fulfill my revolutionary duty, 

to the working class and Socialism. 
Always and forever j 

to remain a soldier of the revolution. 
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ii. industnes and factories to be 
a pioneer of the irreconcilable class war. 


i i all pro-etaran mass organizations 
; 
| 


On the front BRA lin 
and in the army of imperialism 
to work only for the revolution. 


_ To lead the revolutionary fight 
for the destruction of class rule 
of the German bourgeoisie. 


To defend the Chinese Revolution 
and the Russian Soviet Union 

by any and every means. 

I swear: 


iy 


| Always and forever 
to fight for Soviet Russia 
and for the World Revolution.” 





. The “Red Marines” march through crowds in the 


city of Berlin. The Banner they carry is “Lenin 


_ is dead—his spirit lives.” 


As the oath was taken by 100,000 voices, 
a Russian ascended the speakers’ tribunal and 
_ presented the hed Front with a Russian 
banner Following him, a Chinese ascended 
_ the tribunal and presented the blue and white 
flag ot the Kuo Min ‘Tang of China. As the 
voices eeased giving the oath, the Chinese 
spoke — 

“Asa sign that our blood, the blood of the 
oppressed of Asia, is mingled with your blood, 
we Chinese, in the name of the Chinese workers 

and peasants, present you our banner to carry in 

your cs. We are certain of your solidarity 
with us in cur great struggle for freedom—a 
‘Struggle which is your struggle also. Together 
with you in Europe we will bring the world 
Capitalists and imperialists to their knees.” 

The President of the Red Front, Thalmann, 
accept=d the banners and pledged the Chinese 
the active solidarity of the German workers 
with tne Chinese in their struggle. 
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The director of the band again raised his. 
baton high, there was again a roll like thunder,. 
and “The International” was sung by the vaste 
crowd. 

The demonstration was at an end. The- 
uniformed men and women formed in line. 
and marched back through the dozens of 
streets to their various headquarters. 


What does all this mean ? 

It means this: that the 100,000 men and: 
women that travelled to Berlin from every 
part of Germany during the Whitsuntide 
holidays, to demonstrate against the coming 
imperialist war and against the threat of 
Fascist rule in the various countries, was not 
just a crowd of curious people unconscious: 
of what they were doing. The Red Front is 
a national German organisation ofthe working 
class, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party which has a very definite, a very clear 
programme, and a definite, very clear goal. 
The vast crowd was gathered to watch the 
Red Front demonstration was also not just a 
curious crowd ; it was composed chiefly of 
organised members of the Communist Party 
of Germany, with large numbers of the Social. 
Democratic Party—the Socialist Party of the 
right. It might be said with truth that every 
man present, and many of the women, was 
organized into trade unions of some kind or 
another, and most of them into some political 
party chiefly the Communist. It was, there- 
fore, not an uneducated, curious crowd. The- 
warking class of Germany is highly organized, 
well-educated, disciplined, conscious of all 
political and economic factors before it. 
Above all], it is today conscious of the burden 
that rests upon it—the burden of building a 
new world economy as the capitalist system 
decays or is destroyed. It is a class which, 
through its weekly and monthly meetings in 
every part of the country, as well as through 
its daily and weekly press, is keptin touch 
with world events and developments. 4 

Within the Red Front itself, all are not- 
members of the Communist Party. Only 25- 
per cent are official members of the Party. 
The rest are affiliated to no political party, 
Officially, but it must be borne in mind that 
they are under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, and to this extent are Com-. 
munist. Were they not Communist, they 
would not be in the Red Front. In order to. 
come to Berlin, they had for months saved 
money through their  organizations—each 
member being taxed a small sum extra each 
week—to make this trip. Some 75,000 came: 
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“Red Girls’ and Women’s Union” Delegates in National Conference 


from outside Berlin, Berlin itsef and its 
districts, furnishing some 25,000 men. 

The contrast between the reception given 
the “Steel Helmet” men a month before and 
that given the Red Front men was striking. 
16,000 new policemen had to be elled into 
action to protect the Steel Helmet men from 
the population of Berlin as they marched 
through the street, and even them hundreds 
of working men were arrested. The Steel 
Helmet marched through the workers’ section 
of the city—but the streets were deserted as 
if it were a city of the dead. From behind 
closed doors at times came the sowed of “Lhe 
International.” In other sections cf the city 
workers had gathered on the streets and 
greeted the lines with cat-calls, hooting, and 
“The International.” In the rich sections of 
the city—at least in one section—the lines 
were greeted by the red, white, end black 
Monarchist flags and by well-dressec men and 
women who had turned out to greet these 
forces of darkaess Baut still the Steel Helmet 
men had found no living quarters in Berlin, 


food and water was refused them by the 
masses, and, weary and hungry, they marched 
despondently through the city they nad come 
to ‘capture.’ When the Red Front Fighters 
cane to the city, they found living quarters 
had been arranged for 60.000 of them, in 
private home. The rest were taken care of in 
barracks, and all were fed free by the 
population of the city In other words, as 
the Communists and Socialists of Berlin con- 
stantly say, Berlin remains “red’’—Socialist,. 
The Red Front demonstration is only one 
of the vast workers organizations active 
against the imperialist war. The “National 
Banner” organization—composed of trade 
union men who are republicans—members 
of the social Democratic Party (similar to 
the British labour Party), are holding a 
national gathering in July. They are 
moderate compromisers to be sure, but in 
case of the war breaking out, they will 
unite with the Communists. But the Red 
Front Fighters are bound to be the “Storm 
Troops” of the proletariat—the leaders in 


the struggle. 
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200,000 of them are organized 
in all Germany. At least half of them are 
trained in military discipline and methods, 
for almost all men over thirty saw service 
in the World War. Still, 200,000 is no guage 
of their strength. Only men over 21 can 
join fhe Red Front. Men under that age 
join the “Rəd Youth.” Boys and_ girls 
under 16 can belong only to the “Young 
Pioneers’—the organized proletarian organi- 
zations ef boys and girls. The women are 
organized separately also, into the “Red 


- Girl and Woman’s Union,’ with a member- 


numbers that are important. 


someone 


ship of 30,000, 

Again, let it be said it is not just the 
The thing that 
is important is the consciousness, the 
consciousness of organized men. The Steel 
Helmet, for instance, is not only composed 
of upper class men who always must have 
3 alse to do their fighting for them ; 
but the working men in its ranks—and there 
are a number—are brought into the organi- 
zation not from conviction, but out of 
hunger. The Steel Helmet is supported by 
funds from the big industrialists and land- 
owners who are interested in enslaving the 
working class ; this money is used partly to 


support fhe unemployed works and their 


families—provided the men join the Steel 
Helmet. It is a hunger policy. But when 
it comes to a fight, the ranks of the Steel 
Helmet, if a hundred times stronger 


even 





A view of about one-fifth of the plain, from the 
lower terrace occupied by the Press and foreign 
delegates. The Speakers’ tribunal is the elevated 
platform from which Leow is addressing. 


than the Red Front, could not hold out for 
a day against the latter. The Red Front 
is composed of men willing to give their 
lives in the struggle. Back of them stands 
a huge body of thinking Germans, the 
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intelligentsia. And, as I said, in case of a ° 
war or an attempt to establish a Fascist 
dictatorship, they will work in unison witt 
the social Democratic party, as well as with 
the four and a half million men organized 
in the General German Trade Union 
association. 

After the Sunday demonstration, the Red 
Front men and women remained in the city 
for one more day. On Sanday night, concerts. 


and meetings had been arranged in every part 
of the city for them. On Saturday evening— — 
the evening before—there had been a 
demonstration of the “Red Youth” in the 
Sport Palace in Berlin, a building that seats. 
25,000 pecple. The building was jammed 
to the doors, not only every seat having been 
taken, but every aisle, stairway and every 
conceivable standing place being filled with 
youth, mostly boys and girls between 16: 
and 21. 

On Monday morning following the Sunday 
demonstration, an international conference: 
against the imperialist War and Fascism was. 
held. This conference was important because 
of the consideration of the world situation 
which was outlined by Thalmann, President. 
of the Red Front, who, in a forty minute 
report, gathered up all the international 
threads that are today leading to war. He 
analyzed particularly the developments, both 
political and economic, from 1917 to 1927 
covering Mnglish relations with the Near and 
Far East and India; Japan in Asia ; Ameri- 
can imperialism in the Pacific and Central 
America ; the developments in Turkey, France 
in Italy, and the Balkans. He emphasized 
the economie side of these problems, showing 
the struggle of world capital for mastery 
over economic sources in various parts of 
the world. In fact, his report was chiefly 
devoted to a study of the economic forces, 
political events being merely the result of 
these forces. The work immediately befoue 
the Red Front, he said, is the organization 
of trade union men within its ranks; the 
education of these men about the danger of 
war; the support of and co-operation with 
the movements for freedom of oppressed 
peoples, particularly in China at the present. 
moment; and the struggle against Fascism 
within Germany. 

Thalmann himself is a transport worker and 
was the Communist candidate for President 
in the last German presidential elections. 
He is a man of very sound knowledge, and 
is a Marxist, of course, of ability. 


a, 
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`~ * Following his speech, a representative 
of the “National Banner” organization spoke ; 
Sthdn a Chinese ; then an Indian ; and finally 
a representative of the French organization 
of Youth against Fascism in France. Other 
* men and women present added their voices 
‘to the conference, discussing ways and means 
in the struggle against the coming imperia- 
dist war. 
The Conference closed with a resvlution 
calling upon workers in all  coantries 


a 


that have not yet done so, to form defense 
organizations such as the Red Front ; to 
form an international defense army of 
workers ; to form a united front with all. 
organizations working against imoerialism : 
to form defense committees in all factories ; 
to defend by every means possible the Chinese — 
revolution, as well as the “fatherland of the 
proletariat’’—Soviet Russia. 

With this conference, the Eed Front 
national gathering was at an end. 





CECILIA MEIRELLES—A BRAZILIAN POETESS AND 
HER INTEREST IN INDIA 


$ By A. A. PINTO 


ORN in 1901, Cecilia Meirelles has, within 
the last three years, won for herself a 
= Plece in the front rank amoag the 
poets of Brazil. Her first publication, 
Never more. ...and the Poem of Poems” (1923), 
was very widely commented upon aad the 
editor of “Arte e Pensamento”, speaking of tle 
“Poetesses of Brazil”, went further to say 
‘that she was “an exceptional case in the 
literature of the country due to the decidedly 
Oriental, especially Indian, source of her 
N inspiration”. She has since published a book 
-f moral stories, “O Child, My Love...”, adapted 
to the juvenile mind and which has been 
introduced as a reading book in the primary 
schools ; and another under the fitle of 
Ballads to His Majesty the King”. She now 
‘has ready for the press two more ‘books of 
poems, in one of which isa hymn to “Saraswati”. 
Besides, she has frequently contribtted to 
‘thé leading society reviews, gaining sn ever- 
widening circle of admirers. 
An enterprising young journalist, with a 
view to stimulate interest in the study of 
religions in Brazil and to further the cause 
-of Spiritualism, founded “Mundo Espirita”, 
*a weekly, and invited the Poetess tc contri- 
bute a series of articles on “The Cult of the 
Divine in the Literature of the East’. Her 
first article was on India, andit was Zollowed 
by others on China Persia and Egypt, and by 
a Special study of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Her rendering of the religions is syathetic : 


5 


* 


she has laboured to bring to light the basic 
principles of all religiens, and to how that 





Cecilia Meirelles 


any matter spiritual, blazoned wita trumpets 
now, was a familiar subject in the remote 
ages and was even well-develof=d in the 
East. i 
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= But it is for India that her heart beats. 
Her mind has been so enraptured by the 
lofty ideals ef Vedanta, and by a conviction 
of a previcus birth in India, that she 
considers the country as her own, its peoples 
as her ewn <xinsfolk. She feels the Vedas 
in her veins and the aspirations of her soul 
find scope fa development in the spiritual 
traditions of our race. The recognition, by 
the world, of the spiritual wealth India 
carries in hercoffers is her one dream ; India’s 
honour is her joy; while the slightest 
insinuation of India’s inferiority tortures her. 
When asked how she first came to take such 
a deep interest in India, she says she cannot 


- explain, but that at a very tender age she 


=a 


-of worship for 


EFJ 


was drawn towards it. 

The writer, an Indian, struck by her 
reverence for India, wrote to thank her for 
her article on Rabindranath Tagore. In 
reply, she seat him the following impressive 
letter : 

“I read yeur letter and was deeply moved. 


It is many years now that I devoted myself 
to the study of the Hast, and especially of India, 


which, to me, s not merely a matter of curiosity 


but a serious dedication of love. All| my , moral 
formation is based upon the old Indian wisdom; 


and my one canstant dream is to contribute with 


my efforts to spread more and more throughout 
the world the immortal virtues of your race, to 
which the West owes so much and with which it 
is so very badly acquainted. 

Indeed, ome might almost say I am made out 
of the soil, sum and word of India... 

aking of Rabindranath Tagore, I wished to 

synthetise Modern India in that great soul and 
announee to the public the political creed of the 
Poet so as tc contribute towards the work of 
confraternizatiom. I wished, at the same time, to 
demonstrate to those who do not know him, how 
great is the philosophy, how immense the | religion, 
of your _people—philosophy and religion, that 
have pr a mystic and lyric work so 
formidable that all the rest of the world owns 
nothing which may be compared to it. 


I do not know if my long-cherished desire to 


visit India will ever be realized. However I 
reserve it, and thank you for your good wishes for 
its realization. 


Sir, I hail you as a representative of the most 
powerful traditons of the Earth, saluting in you 
(also) from the first vedic poet who spoke of God to 
the Sitas and Damayantis, the Krishnas and the 
Buddhas, the Valmikis, the Kalidasas and the 
anonymous bards of yourgred roads------all of whom 
have brought me the conception of, divinity and 
spiritual beauty : to them all I raise the cult of 
my sineerity as incense. 


Sir, I offer to you all my thought and sentiment 
dia and all my active forces 
capable of revealing her to the heart and soul of 


the werd. 


May the blessings of Mahadeva permit that my 
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voice be eloquent and my Destiny have power to 
cross the mountains of life ! 

Accept, Sir, my thanks for the comfort which | 
your words have brought me—an echoof the. 
sacred and prodigious country which is yours..-..- 
“Accept also my compliments and believe me to- 
be a daughter too of your land, a distant daughter, 
exiled by Destiny and Time, but guarding for 
ever, even in separation, the image, the love and. 
the remembrance of the great and distant: 
Mother !” 

Although her knowledge of our religious: 
books is mainly derived from French transla- 
tions, so well has she imbibed the teachings , 
of Vedanta that, like a true Vedantin, she 
does not limit herself to any sectarian 
belief; nor does she, in spite of counting- 
many friends among the _ Spiritualists,. 
associate herself with the Spiritualistic 
movement rapidly gaining ground in Brazil. 

In her home an Indian could feel perfectly 
“at home”, as besides the pictures of Lord 
Buddha and Tagore adorning the walls, she . 
has the Indian’s love of simplicity and a vast. 
knowledge of things Eastern to hold the 
attention of any one interested in them.. 
Nor, on a visit, is a dull moment possible.: 
her good nature, intelligence and charm of 
personality are capable of making you 
forget the time and leave her house with 
regret when forced to by the lateness of 
the hour. 

On account of her knowledge of the- 
Orient and its religions, she was recently: 
invited by one of the Spiritualistic centres- 
to lecture on Buddha, a task which she 
performed very ably and successfully, bring- 
ing out the salient points of Buddhism in a. 
voice ringing with deep conviction and. 
veneration for Lord Buddha, which could. 
not have been excelled even by a devout. 
Bhikkhu. . 

Her poems and works leave no doubt that- 
her nature has hungered for mystical realiza- 
tions. Her yearnings for that “distant goal’’,. 
her zeal to convert others to her views, her — 
humility before the majesty and grandeur. 
of the source of all things, her songs of 
praise to the Creator are  well-expressed im- 
noble and elegant language in her many 
poems, of which her “Poem of Anxiety” is æ. 


very good type. 


Porm or ANXIETY 


When I was not thinking of Thee, 
My feet ran lightly on the green, 
And my eyes wandered, 
Unconcerned and happy, 

Over the whole landscape..-:.+ 
When I was not thinking of Thee, . 


a the ek pot the sky, full of nlizht 
s the sleep of the sky, of moo ene 
“When I was not thinking of Thee, 

. My soul was simple and quiet... 
- My soul was a tame bird, 
ie With eyes closed, . 

Perched on a high immovable ‘branch, 

-= When I was not thinkirg of Thee--.--- 

‘But now, O Elect, 

“My pace is slow, - 

` My eyes being busy 

- Looking for Thy shadow--.--- 

End nights are long, dreary, 


-Because my thought, 
Takes wing to search Thee, 
And I, without it, feel lonelier more--+-+ 
My eyes are lost, 

-Among the stars, 

Among the stars are lost too 


“My hands, 
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In this anexity of reaching Thee... 
Elect, O Hlect, 

Wty have I changed so ? 

Why, 

Frcm the ground of my body 

To the sky of my soul, 

Am I a mist of perfume 

Rising in Thy adoration ? 


Waen I was not thinking of Thee, 
Mv eyes were wandering, 
Unconcerned and happy, 

Over the whole landscape «= 


From the writer she is ever anxious to 
know all that he can tell her of India: when 
shown Sarojini Naidu’s “Village Song”, the 
“Ram re Ram” so fascinated her that she 
made a translation of the poem. 





A GREAT CITY 


A great city is that which has the greatest men 
and women, ae 3 

Af it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest 
city in the whole world. 

“The place where a great 
piaco of stretch’d wharves, docks, 

- deposits of produce merely, 

“Nor the place of ceaseless salutes cf mew-comers 

~ or the anchor-lifters of the departing, |... 

-Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings 
or shops selling goods from the rest >f the earth, 

Nor the place of the best libraries and schools, 

__ nor the place where money 18 plentiest, . 

Nor the place of the most numerous population. 


city stands is not the 
manufactures, 


“Where the city stands with the brawniest breed 


of orators and bards, = 
“Where the city stands that 1s belevd by these, 
and loves them in return and understands them, 
“Where no monuments exist to herees but in the 
common words and deeds, ERT 
“Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is in its 


place, ways 
Where themen and women think lightly of the 


laws, 
Where the: slave ceases, and the master of slaves 
. ceases, 


Where the populace rise at once agamst the never- ' 
ending audacity of elected persons, 

Where fierce men and women pour forth as the 
sea to the whistie of death pouss its sweeping 
and unript waves, , 

Where outside authority enters always after the 
precedence of inside authority, 

Where the citizen is always the head and ideal, 
and President, Mayor, Governor, and what not, 
are agents for pay, 

Where children are taught 
selves, and to depend on themseives, 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs, 

Where speculations on the soul are encouraged, 

Where women walk in public processions 10 the 
streets the same as the men, 

Where they enter the public assembly and take 
places the same as the men; _, i 

Where the city of the faithfullest iriends stands, 

oe. the city of the cleanliness of the sexes 
stands, 

Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 

Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands, 


There the great city stands. 


to be laws to them- 


— Selected from Poems of Walt W hitman. 
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Submarine Life-Boats 


When in the future, a submarine becomes 
disabled and sinks to the sea bottom, its crew need 
not fear death by suffocation—at least, such is the 
belief of an Italian-American inventor, Menotti 
Nanni, who has devised an undersea life-boat to 
be attached to and released from the submarine in 
an entirely new way. 

The principle he employs is centuries old. In 
1654, before a royal audience, Otto von Guericke, 
an experimental philosopher of Magdeburg, Germany, 
demonstrated the power of a vacuum. He fitted 
together two copper hemispheres ; then, with an 
air pump, sucked out the air within them. Thirty 

orses were unable to pull the shells apart. But 
when he opened a valve that let in air, they 
Separated of their own accord. 





Submarine Life-Boat 


_, similarly, as a means of ‘bolting’ an unsinkable- 
life-eabin to the shell of a submarine, Nanni 
employs a pair of close-fitting, smooth-faced domes 
or cups, one attached to the submarine, the other 
to the lif-cabin. Between them a vacuum is 
produced by a suction pump in the submarine. 
nder the tremendous pressure of the sea and 
air the cabin is as securely fastened as if riveted 
on; yet, he says, the turn of a valve that lets the 
sea into the vacuum frees the two parts instantly 
and releases the cabin. 
The submarine has foundered ! 
through the ‘doughnut hole’ of 
climb the men. 
tight door at the 


Into the cabin 
the pneumatic ring 
Some one slides shut the water- 
bottom. “Ready ?’ 
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The releasing valve isturned. A hiss of wate 
spurting into the vacuum chambers and the cabi 
lurches upwards—free of the submarine. 

afe at the surface, the men climb out throug’ 
a hatch at the cabin’s top and summon aid b; 
Wigwagging or radio. 
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The Literary Diges 


The Picture Of The Year In England 


One superb 
appears in this 
It is Mrs. D 
Frank Rutter, 


masterpiece of 
geari Royal 
od Procter’s 


modern paintin; 
„Academy in Londor 
Morning.” and Mi 


the critic for the Sunday Time 






The Painter Of “Morning” 
Mrs. Dod Procter whose picture has been boug 
by The Daily Mail and presented to the nati 


+ 
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“Morning,” By Mrs. Dod Procter 
“Here is no artificial composition reeking of the studio. but a fragment of life, 
nobly seen and simply stated.” 


(London), is the author of the tribute with which 
we start, and also the further statement that this 
“noble painting of a sleeping girl is the outstan- 
ding ‘picture of. the year’ so far as the Academy 
is concerned.” While the Academy is one of the 
important social functions of the year, it is not 
always that pictures showing the trend of modern 
ideas of painting gain admission. This one, from 
Mr. Rutter’s enthusiastic notice, would seem to 
be an exception. We read: 

“Fresh from the glories cf the Prado, fresher 
still from the array of contemporary French 
painting in the Rue dela Boetie, I find Mrs. 
Procter’s picture a masterpiece fit to hang in any 
company. Here she has achieved, apparently with 
consummate ease, that complete presentation of 
twentieth-century vision in terms of plastic design 
after which Derain and other muchpraised French 
painters have been groping for years past. She 
obtains this monumental plasticity of form without 
any mannerisms or eccentricities by the sheer 
power and beauty of her painting. 

“Here is no artificial composition reeking of the 
sfudio, bu: a fragment of life, nobly seen and 
Simply. stated. The girl is a girl of the people, 
the bedroom is humble and austere in its furnishing. 
Beyond the girl and the bedcl thes, which aff ord 
an ascetic but exquisite harmony in grays and 
pinks, we get but a glimpse of a corner of a chest 
of drawers, a chair, and the wall beyend. But with 
these few accessories the picture is full from 
\corner to corner with life, air, and light, These 
re the elements which Mrs. Procter has organized 
\pre th creative design of compelling power and 
‘auty for all who have eyes to see. 

“To say that the picture is ‘eold’ in color is 

‘to acknowledge the justice with which the artist 

Tesses the ehill associated with early morn in 

\ chmate. If she has preferred the silver tone 


learned from El Greco ‘to the 
golden glow of Titian, there is yet the warmth of 
life ia the nacreous hues of tne flesh-tints. How 
exquisite is the painting of that left hand at rest 
but full of life. It is only the very greatest of the 
great masters who have thus succeeded in suggesting 
the tremulous fluttering of microscopic muscles 
beneath the surfice of the skin. Looked at in 
detail, or in its splendid entirety, Mrs. Dod Proc- 
ter’s picture is a superb achievement, the greatness 
of which will probably be still more patenta 
hurdred years hence than itis to-day. For three 
years now Mrs. Procter has gone steadily forward. 


which Velasgaez 


It her latest, and greatest, performance is not 
oo poe for the nation, a great opportunity will 
@ Lost. 


Of the artist we read in The Sketch (Londen) : 
“Mrs. Dod Procter is the wife of the artist, Mr. 
Ernest Procter, who is also exhibiting this year 
at Burlington House, and both she and her hus- 
band studied at Mr. Stanhope -Fuorbes’s school at 


Newlyn, Cornwal’. After her marriage, she and 
Procter went to Paris, and on their return, 
opened an art school ‘at Newlyn in copjunction 
with Mr. Harold Harvey. In 1921 they accepted 


an invitation from a Chinese merchant prince to 
go to Burma to decorate a house there. Mrs. 
Procter’s first important success was in 1925, 
with her Royal Academy picture, ‘The Model.’ 
‘Cissie, a painting of a woman’s head exhibited 
at the Georges Petit Galleries in Paris, under Sir 
Joseph Duveen’s scheme, has been bought by the 
French Gevernment.” 


The Literary Digest 
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World’s Largest Book Is Taller 
` Thana Man 


Taller than the average ‘man, this gigantic 


atlas is said to be the sargest book in the world. 
A gift to King Charles II;. ruler of .Envland in 
1660, from the merchants of Amsterdam, it now 





Two men of average size, shown_ standing beside 
the 267-year-old atlas, give an idea, by compari- 
son, of its enormous dimensions 


occupies an extensive space in the British 
Museum in London. Latin inscriptions and text 
appear on the maps, which are surprisingly 
accurate in view of their age. The gift was a 
memento of Charles’s visit to the Netherlands 
where he found friendly refuge after the fall of 
‘the British monarchy. 


Paper Canoe 





Willy Schauer, 
The paper is 


Paddling his paper canoe, 
‘German inventor, is shown _above. 
- stout, hard and waterproofed. Advocates of such 
boats say they are lighter than wooden ones, yet 


-equal them in strength, and hence in safety. They 
also contend the cost of manufacture is lower. 
‘The builder says his craft has met all the tests to 
-which wooden or canvas canoes are subjected. 
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-+ barely managed to record 


Almost Beats the Camera , 


- ~ When the winner of the recent motorcycle 
races at Munich, Germany, flashed past on the 
last lap, a high-speed camera trained on him, 
his passage. The re- » 
markable photograph below, which 
impression of the speed at which he was traveling, 
was the result. In the infinitesimal fraction of a 


second that the camera’s shutter took to expose 





This motorcycle racer at Munich not only defeated 

his rivals but almost beat the high-speed camera, 

which in an instantaneous flash could make only 
this distorted picture of his passage 


the plate, the cyclist’s flying image had moved 
half-way across it. _ 

The peculiar distortion _ which resulted is 
characteristic of pictures of swift-moving objects at 
close range made with the “focal plane shutter” 
used in fast cameras. The shutter, a sliding 
curtain with a slit in it, “wipes” the picture on 
the sensitive plate a section at a time. 


Meteorites 


Meteorites have been fascinating and puzzling 
objects of conjecture for centuries, but hitherto they 
have always been of rather modest size. People 
have woven myths about them and have worshipped 
them, but only recently have scientific men begun 
believing in them 

Dr. O. C. Farrington, Curator of Geology at the 
Field Museum of Natural History, responsible for 
the most representative collection of meteorites, in 
existence and one of the greatest authorities on 
the subject said, “Meteorites are helping us to 
unfold chapters in the fascinating story of the 
universe, besides serving practical uses. Specimens 
are eagerly sought by museums and men of science 
for study, so that anybody who finds or can claim 
ownership in a genuine meteorite, can fairly count 
it as cash in his jeans ! i A 

What, after all, are metorites ? Where do they 
come from ? Are they the flying fragments of 
broken up worlds ? ere they, previous to their 
fatal collision with the earth, tiny “earths” them- 
selves Why aotney bump into us as they do? 
ay we earth-dwellers in any danger because of 
them : 
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. “A revised conception of space within the solar 
system,” said Dr. Farrington, “is one resalt of 
attempts to answer these and kindred quastions. 
We used to think of the. earth traveling its orbit 
in solitude, its nearest neighbor the moon, a quarter 
ofa million miles away. We know now that this 
idea is false. ~ : 

“Indeed, the earth actually might be compared 
toa man in a mosquito-infested swamp, sœ thick 
are the swarms of minute ‘earths’ through which 
we move. Only the surrounding atmosphere pro- 
tects us from incessant pelting by particles of 
matter from the size of a pea upward, 

“Most of these masses of matter are tiny, 
perhaps no bigger than a nut—‘gnats’ of space—and 
are consumed in the earth’s atmosphere ia brief 
trails of glory. We know them as shooting stars. 
It is estimated that at least twenty million of these 
particles flash out their existence in the earth’s 
atmosphere daily. 

“There are other and far larger masses of matter, 
the asteroids, or planetoids, hundreds of which 
have been identified in recent years. The planetoids 
are like miniature planets, and probably vary in 
diameter from a few miles to a few_hundrel miles. 
None, so far as known, ever collided wth the 


rth. 

“Meteorites in size are midway between shooting 
stars and planetoids. Unlike planetoids, they do 
collide with the earth frequently ; and, unlike 
shooting stars, they are too large to burn up before 
reaching the ground.” i 

Some scientists assert that meteorites must be 
over-size shooting-stars. Dr. Farrington deubts that. 
His reasons are convincing. August and Nevember, 
he points out, are the months of greatest shooting- 
star-activity, but May and June are the biggest 
months for meteorites. Furthermore, a majority of 
meteorites fall in the afternoon, between neon and 
midnight, whereas there is no, indicator of any 
falling-off in shooting-star activity after midnight. 
He thinks it more likely that meteorites are 
different in kind from_hsooting-stars, possibly the 
fragments of larger bodies, perhaps of disintegrating 
planetoids. 

“But of course,” he adds, “nobody knows.” 

Nobody is certain of the commonly accepted 
theory that meteorities are small parts of our own 
solar system, perhaps left over from fragments 
drawn from the sun when the planets wers formed. 
One who recently has taken exception to this view 
is the Austrian geologist, Dr. Robert Schwinner of 
the Karl-Francis University at Graz. He suggests 
instead that the reason for their appearance is that 
owr earth now is passing through a part of space 
where a vast heavenly catastrophe occured millions 
of years ago, when two small stars collided. Our 
solar system, he says, is drifting now through the 
part of space strewn with fragments of the colliding 
stars. These fragments are meteorites. 

Are meteoric collisions with the earth frequent ? 
‘The number has been estimated by recording all 
like France. during a 
certain period, and from that computing the num- 
ber for the whole earth, assuming that ore place is 
as likely as another to be the scene of a meteorite’s 
fall. It is supposed that about 900 meteorites fall 


early. 

Most of these are never seen or recovered. For 
one thing, three-fourths of the earth’s surface 1s 
under water, and a meteorite Iwould as soon fall 
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in the sea as on a crowded street—nmst of us: 
would sooner it did! For another thag, many 
meteorites look like common stones and, unless: 
seen to fallor examined by an expert, may never 
be identified. Many meteorites, too, fall with 
sufficient velocity to bury themselves, ac_ the giant 
of Mateor Crater is supposed to have done. Fur- 
thermore. if the material is mostly iron as it often. 





A section of Williamette Valley meteorite, in the- 
American Museum of Natural History, dclished and: 
etched to show its strange rock and me=: formation.. 


is, a moist climate is likely to rust and disintegrate - 
it. 

By an actual count, 436 meteorites were observed 
to fali and reported between the years 1492 and 
1921. The total of known falls, whether seen or 


found, is about 850. ' 
Popular Scierce Monthly: 


Dart Mouth 





who as a 
1 historical 
knowledge to repair old ship models is seen at 
the left restoring a copy of the Saventeenth 
Century frigate, the Dart-mouth. Col, Heary 
Rogers, owner of the model, has i insured for- 
thousands of dollars. 


Henry B. Culver, New York lawrer, 
hobby employs his delicate touch «nd 
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A New exercise. device, designed especially 
for training athletes, is said to develop muscles of 
legs and back that are not put into play by any 
other method. It consists of a high chair to which 
are attached two pedals connected with sliding 
weights. The exerciser pushes forward with his 
feet against the pedals. The weights can be 
varied as desired. 


Beauty And The Beast, Komodo Style 





Burden is here seen examining one of the 
which were all so terrifying to the 
that they would not even touch 
one’s carcass. 


Mrs. 
monsters, 
Malay porters 
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A Polish View ‘ 





Yngland Groaning under the Burden of the Asiatic 
White Elephant ? 
— Cyrulik Warxarski (Warsaw). 


Travel, Ancient and Modern 


Coach at Acre (Palestine). 
has been laid here for 100 
yards connecting up the land track with the harder 

sands of the sea-shore. 


The Safeway 
A concrete roadway 
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- Ju-jutsu . pictures presented to 


. maneuver should make an unfavorable 
we the Captain stammered : 


#* out on bodies in the dissection room at tha 
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Training The Helpless Flapper Tc 
+» Fight Her Own Battles 


j him by Cape. 
O’Brien, the man who introduced that Jasanese 
art of self-defense to America. The President 
halted at one of the pictures and regarded it at 
Jength. Looking over his shoulder, Captain 
O’Brien saw that it was a picture of a woman 
straight-arming a man with her stiffenec ingers 
jabbing his eyes. A little worried lest this 
impression, 
| r. President, a dangerous situation reqaires a 
desperate defense. That was invented to give a 
woman protection against a thug who suldenly 
attacked her.” 

Colonel Roosevelt’s response, according to a 
writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was 
reassuring. : i 
an I think, Captain,” he is reported to have said, 
that this is the best thing in your repertory.” . 

_ To-day, with the greater freedom claimed by 
girls in their teens, and with new and menacing 


¥ conditions introduced by the automobile and other 


modern factors, it is considered more im ortant 
than ever that young women should be traned to 
defend themselves in an emergency. cr this 
purpose Captain O’Brien has worked out a system 
of what he calls “modified” ju-jutsu, consisfing of 

a few simple holds and tricks by whch the 
frailest girl can bring an assailant to the ground 
and make him beg for mercy” There is no need 
for a woman to be defenseless, says Japtain 
O’Brien, “when the practice of several easy methods 
will give her ample protection against =i thug, 
Strangler or flirt who seems to have the advantage 
of her. Girls don’t have to suffer mauling or the 
unwelcome arm of a sheik when the mowledge 
of modified ju-jutsu will give them cmoplete 
command of the situation.” } 
. he Ledger writer tells us that Captaia O’Brien 
is a graduate of the old navy of wooder ships,” 
and that he served as police inspector in _ Nagasaki 
for some years before returning home an eaching 
President Roosevelt ju-jutsu. 

_ During the war he demonstrated that part of 
his method which. would be effective against the 
enemy, to hundreds of instructors, and the treat- 
ment to which he has been subjected by_ the 
vigorous application of his technique by his students 
has resulted in the partial atrophy of his let arm. 

*The system is based upon knowledge of 
mechanical principles which function in the human 
body, and upon rules of leverage,” sail Captain 
O’Brien. “One time R. Tait McKenzie, sculptor 
and supervisor of physical instruction at the 
University of Pennsylvania, tried these principles 
roo! Univer- 
sity, and proved that full application of tne force 


» “Which can be exerted in defense will besk bones 


and tear apart the muscles. l 

“The reason this method is so suecssful is 
that it catches the assailant unawares. A man 
who gets set for it could avoid close contact with 
his victim, but when he gets near eneugh, there 
is no defense. 

“Take a very. common occurrence where a 
man attempts to flirt with a girl, walks ap along- 


R 


side her and, starting a conversation, {kəs hold 
of her arm. She slides her arm unde his as if 
about to draw him nearer to her. “he sheik 
wouldn’t object to that.. He probably would be 
delighted to think he had made sucha ait that 
the girl was ready to embrace him. See 

“As her arm goes under his, she bmngs it on 
top of his arm_above his elbow and puts on a 
little pressure. His arm straightens cit and he 
is at her mercy. As she puts on more “ore she 
moves as if to straighten her arm, ou: what 
she is doing is to bend his arm in the n 
opposite to the natural swing at the elboey. 

“He cannot extricate himself. 
caught in a vise from which he -cannot wthdraw 
andif he attempts to reach. her with his other 


His arm is — 


arm, he is prevented from turning to face her by | 
the fact that her position bars him from swinging — 


his free arm toward her, “sae 
he can punish him more severely by exippin 
the hand on his arm with her free hand an 
pulling down on. it. the s 
toward the pavement, and she can siw him a 
jerk, sending him head over heels, and gc calmly 
on her way. A quick pull will break hi ebow.. 
“This is_a long explanation, but practse it with 
a friend and see how quickly and simpl~ i- can be 
done with hardly any effort. 





Breaking a Throat Grip. ee 
Just get hold of one finger, and the res is easy— 
bend it backward toward its owner, ad he will 

release you in a hurry, 3 


f 


“The girls would probably like to Imow what 
to do when a man attacks them wifhomt much 
warning, as has’_been happening in the cases 
constantly repotted in the newspapers. _ 

“Suppose a thug“ approaches a gĒl, bars her 
way and attempts to persuade her to-accompany 
him. The girl draws back in some terror. He 
steps forward to grasp her with h3 arms. If 
she will shoot her arm out quickly with two 
fingers stiffened and aim at his eyeBalB. it will 
be some time before this sheik tries to annoy a 
woman again. | > s 

If the flirt, has succeeded in gmbbing her 
around the waist. the best trick to use is to lift 
the palm of the hand against the end of the nose 


This will force the sheik. 


` defense if a woman is caught in the street. 
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and apply it with some force. Shove up and back. 
The man’s h will shoot back with such vim 
that he will release the girl, and she wili be free 
to zo on-her way.” 

Next we are asked to suppose that the bully 

has caught the young woman by the throat and 
is making it impossible for her to shout for help. 
What one does instinctively, says the Captain, 
is to reach up and try to pull the clutching hands 
away from the throat ; but— 
_ “You can’t get free in that way. It is almost 
impossible to make an attacker give up a grip on 
the throat by dragging at his hands. The way to 
make a defense against a strangler is to lift a 
hand to one of the hands around your throat, 
bend just one of his fingers back ina firm grip 
and force this one finger toward the attacker. Act 
as if you were trying to break the finger. 

“Small as that finger is, turning it backward 
toward the outside of the hand will cause him so 
muth suffering that his whole body will react 
backward in the direction his finger is being 
pushed, and the hold of the other hand on the 
girl's throat will be relaxed. 

he_ girl now passes from the defense to the 
attaek. Her assailant has been completely discon- 
certed by the counterattack and is so completely 


absorbed by his suffering that if she moves quickly 


there is no difficulty in the next step. 
“She brings her other arm under, around and 


on top. of his using force and still pushing his 


single finger backward. This, position keeps the 
thug sideways to her, making it Impossible for him 
to bring his other arm into play to fight her off, 
she can either keep him under control and 
push down the street to where she can obtain 
help, or with a sudden application of force throw 
the man over on his back and run away. ; 
“F a man grabs a girl from behind and puts his 


_ arms around her, she can use an old wrestling trick. 
~ Just swing the body sideways a Jittle so that 


the nearest foot to the thug can be slipt behind 
him, place this foot between his feet and then 
straighten a little and he will lose his balance and 
be thrown backward. If executed quickly, this 
will knock a man off his feet.” 
These holds ‘all. deal with the ends oF 

u 
in many of the cases reported to the police a 
man &.able to penetrate into the house and catch 
a woman all alone, with no means of protecting 

erself at hand, or trapt in a room where she can- 
‘not summon help. . 
— jeroan O’Brien was asked to, describe a 
few tricks which would help a housewife fight off a 
man already in the house. 
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. “A man who. has made his way into tRe 
house on a pretext,” he said, “usually begins by 
pretending to be courteous and gentle. If a woman 


is afraid of her visitor and begins to suspect he’ 


will not leave the house until he achieves his real t 


errand, she can begin throwing him out by taking 
his hand. A man will ordinarily not object to a 
woman taking his hand. All she wants 1s two 
fingers. Closing firmly on them, lift his arm up 
and bend his fingers back and he must go in the 
direction she wants him to move. 


_ “Itis important not to face, the man, but 
swing sideways. Here again it is ue popgae 
him to grab her with his free hand, and 
backward pressure on 
make him behave. She can thus back him out 
through an open door or hold him helpless while 
she summons aid.” 4 i 


Athletes who have studied Captain O’Brien’s 
system agree that these maneuvers, if intelligently 
rehearsed, actually equip a slender girl to repel a 
sinister assailant with heavy loss. The important 
thing is for the victim to keep her head, remember 
the motions she has learned, and, not allow fear 
of failure to upset her, The Captain continues: 

“Tf she can get his hand between both of 
hers, she can twist him in another way. This grip 
is accomplished by holding the man’s hand with 
your two thumbs prest against the back: of his 
hand and twisting his arm. If fuil pressure 1s 
applied, his body will swing sideways and un- 
balance him, and he can easily be thrown, if that 
is desirable. . - 

“Of course. these hand-and-finger holds can 
also be used outside on the street, if the situation 
that occurs makes them the most desirable. 


“Twisting a man’s head is another hold, that 
can be used if the man happens to be fighting to 
remain inside by bracing himself against the 
doorway: A direct attempt to push him out is 
sure to fail, because his strength 1s supported by 
the walls against which he has braced himself. 


to 
for 
the 


his fingers will readily æ. 
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He must be taken away from this position. That — 


can be done by placing one hand on his chin and 
the other on the side of the head and turning his 
head. A strong pull will jerk him away from the 
door. and as he is off balance, a slight push will 
throw him through the doorway. : i 

“A cool head and the ability to think fast in 
an emergency arẹ, of course, essential. A girl 
must keep her wits about her and be prepared to 
act quickly., A few rehearsals of these simple 
tricks will give her confidence.” a 


The Literary Digest. J 
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_ Tue Ernics or Buppnisu: By T. Taehana, 

_ Professor of Pali and Primitive Buddhism et the 

omaxawa-Daigaku, Tokyo. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 288.. Price Rs. 15. 


Although the book is entitled The Ethcs o 
Buddhism, it would however seem, that the mam 
The Ethics of Pali Buddhism, originally chosen by 
the author himself, would have been more appro- 
pag as there is nothing discussed in the book 

wa the sources of the Sanskrit or Mahayanist 
texts. 
_ After giving a short account of Bucdha’s 
life Prof. Tachibana proceeds to give the outlines 
f Indian thought previous to the rise of 
uddhism and tells us about the classification and 
characteristics of Buddhist morality in the five 
chapters of the first book of his dissertation. In 
the second book, comprising fifteen chapters, he 
discusses Cifferent moral qualities such as self- 
restraint, abstinence, contentment, purity, etc., 
arriving at the conclusion that “Buddhism is a 
system of self-purification. But there are ether- 
regarding virtues.” Readers will find here a mass 
of well-arranged materials collected from original 
sources and discussed with much ability. = 
It is popularly believed that Buddhism is an 
ethical religion. Professor Tachibana, urges the 
rather different view that “Buddhism in its origin 
is a religion of a moral nature.” I do not hold 
the popular view, but neither can I agree with 
“Prof. Tachibana for reasons given below. 
It is well-known to those who are acquainted 
with the life of the Buddha either from Pali or 
Sanskrit sources that he did not, at first, want to 
preach his doctrme to the people. And why ? 
ecause it occured to him that they would net be 
able to understand it. Had his religion been 
simply of a moral nature, it is quite certain that 
he could not think so; for morality is not some- 
thing that cannot be understood by ordinary 
men. In fact, it was only on account of the 
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subtlety of his doctrine that he apprehended that 
it would be beyond the power of the people to 
grasp it. He said (Vinaya, Mahavagga, 1. 52) that 
his doctrme was profound, difficult to perceive 
and understand ; reasoning could not penetrate it 
(atakkavacara), and it was intelligible only to the 


- wise (panditabedaniya). The people were given to 


desire (alayarama), and to them the law of 
causality ! 
samuppada) would be a matter very difficult to 


understand. Very difficult would it alse be to 


them to understand the extinction of samkharas, 


the getting rid of desire (tanhakkhaya), the absence 
of passion wiraga), mnirodha, nibbana. From the 


above it is quite clear what Buddhism was in 


origin. And again, we read in the same work 
(Mahavagga 1. 23) that when the Blessed One’s 
new, disciple, Assaji, who had recently been 
ordained. was pressed by Sariputta to tell him 
at least the spirit of the doctrine which his teacher, 
the Blessed One, was preaching, the repry was 
simply this: “Of all objects which pro from 
cause, the Tathagata has explained use 
he has explained their cessation also; this is- 
doctrine of the great Samana (ye dhamma 
hetuppabaava, et2).” Sy; 





Suca is the first stage of the development of- 


the religion preached by the Buddha, and there 
is no mention whatever of a moral mature, 
though in reality from the very beginning morality 
was regarded as the stepping stone four the real- 
ization of the truth of his doctrine. This is made 
quite clear by Buddhaghosa. in his Visuddhimagga 
(p. 2) when he says: “Standing firm on morality 
(Sila) and cultivating concentration (citta, samadhi) 
and wisdom (panna), a bhikkhu who is wise, ardent 
and discriminate, may disentangle the tangle of 
desire (. e, he attains the cessation of desire 
tanhakshijaya = nibbana). Thus the doctrine of the 
Buddha is threefold and it is fully borne out by 
averse of the Dhammapada (183) which runs 
thus: Not to commit any sin (Sabbapapassa- 
karanam) to do good (Kusalassupasampada), and 
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to Rurify one’s mind (sacitia re aaeanien) that 
is the teaching of the Buddhas.” Buddhaghosa 
explains here in his Viswddhimagga (pp. 4, 5) what 
is meant by these three things mentioned in the 
above verse. He says that morality (sila) is the 
beginning of the sasana, concentration (samadhi 
is in the middle, and wisdom (panna), which has 
the superiority, is the end. Owing to this threefold 
character of the religion the whole teaching of the 
Buddha is divided under three heads, viz. (1) 
teaching regarding morality (adhisilasikkha), (2 
teaching regarding mind (adhicittasikkha), and (3) 
teaching regarding wisdom (adhipannasikkha). These 
three characteristics ef Buddhism are to be foun 

all through its developement from the beginning. 
It eannot therefore, be maintained that Buddhism 
in its origin was a religion of a moral nature. 


Tue Detar University Postication No. 1— The 
Pandit. Lachhmi Dhar 

w M. A.M. O. L. Shastri, Lecturer, St. Ste- 
phen’s College, Delhi. 

In this dissertation the auther has made an 
attempt to establish two things ; first, that Kalidasa 
was a native of Kashmir, and second, that “the 
plots and incidents of his works are modelled on 
the lines of the Pratyabhinna philosophy of Kash- 
mir.” As regards the first, most of the arguments 
advanced by him are very weak and a very, small 
number of them really deserve to be considered 
seriously. As for the second, though the attempt 
is admirable, I do not think his position tenable. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


SARA AND OTHER Poems :—By the Swami Sri 
Ananda Acharya, Gaurisankar. 


_ In reading other volumes of verse by the Swami 
Sri Ananda Acharya I was dazzled by the corusca- 
ting brilliance and excessive opulence of his lan- 
guage. He rioted in colour, which many a time 
blinded one to the underlying meaning of his verse. 
The valume under review is, however, free from 
these defects. In this volume the Swami has 
certainly improved upon what has gone before. 
His language is now simple, though extremely 
suggestive : his images are homely, though deep 
in their appeal ; the melody of his songs is not of 
an obscure, eclectic variety, but something at once 
soothing to the ear and satisfying to the imagination: 


_ his thought, ever noble aud elevated, now moves 
On a plane with which mh Og us can establish 
i 


-= some sort of contact and 


¥ 


ne s s meaning, without 
losing its old subtlety and charm, is now clear and 
pointed. These verses, therefore, show the Swami’s 
extension of power in all directions. This is, how- 
ever, not all. Songs like Joe show that the Swami 
has perfected a new way of telling a story; while 
the figure of Sara, simple and devout, homely and 
worshipful, loving and serviceable, dreamy and 
mystical, is a marvellous creation in itself. 

All these things bear witness to_the amplitude 
of the Swami’s poetic powers. The Swami's poems 
are, indeed, “Songs of Innocence !” and “Songs of 
Experience” combined. They reveal a world of 
mercy as well as of cruelty, of - ambition as well as 
of self-denial, of misery as well as of joy, and of 
power as well of beauty. Whatever it may be, 
ao poems appeal to the big heart of man. They 

ift our 


heart up to something that is above the © 
nn sphere of our sorrow, and fill us with eager yearn- 
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ings for things beyond the ken of our senses. In 
short, they enable us to see purpose where we had 
formerly seen blind chance and to see beauty 
nobility where we had been aware of ugliness and 
meanness only. The Swami interprets the things 
of this world in the light of eternal, verities and 
seeks to reestablish our contact, with God and 
Nature ; and this is a great thing, indeed. 


Drwan CHAND SHARMA. 


—Wuo’s-Wuo—Inp1a—1927. Published by Messrs. 


Tyson and Co., Calcutta. z 
` Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 281. Price not mentioned. 


This is a new venture well worthy of support. It 
contains the usual information about many Indians 
and Europeans ia India. The amount of biographical 
details given will not be taken by any knowing reader 
to be an index to the relative importance of the 
persons to whom they relate. There are some 
noteworthy and probably significant omissions. 
There is, for example, no mention of Mr. M. B. 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. Ansari, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. J. Sen Gupta, Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai, ete. Nor is it only 
among Indian political notabilities that there are 
such omissions. Among Indian scientists Professor 
Meghnad Saha, F. R. S., holds. a very high place. 
His name is not to be found in this useful book 
of reference. We hope such omissions will not 
occur in future editions. 

ĪNDIA AND THE WEST : 
by F. S. Marvin, author o 
“Progress and History”, etc. Longmans, 

. Lid. London. Medium S8vo, Pp. 182. 
gut letters. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is a well got-up book, printed in clear big 


A Study in Co-operation, 
f “The Living Past,” 
Green an 


Cloth, 


type. 
The author's. style is clear and refined. He 
writes with suavity, though that may be only the 
velvet glove concealing the mailed fist. For he 
states almost at the outset: “This discussion 
assumes that Great Britain will and should remain 
in a position of power in India for at least a 
considerable time. The conditions and qualifications 
will appear as we proceed, but as to the main 
point there can be no equivocation. because, there 
is no doubt: every serious person, Indian or 
British, agrees so far, differing only when we come 
to particulars, the time of the staying, the methods 
of co-operation, the general outlook, the ultimate 
ideal.” That Great Britain will remain 1n a posi- 
tion of power for at least a_ considerable time, 
may be true. But we deny that she should remain 
so. The author will, however, say that we say SO 
because we are not “serious” persons. Let him 
however, place his assumption before all the most 
prominent Indian political leaders, and he will 
find that they will reject his assumption. So, he 
will be obliged to conclude that they are not 
serious persons. The author’s assumption being 
what it is, it would be futile to point out tha 
{here cannot be any real co-operation between A 
country which occupies the position of the sovereign 
and a country which is subject to the former. 
“Position of power” is a mere euphemism for the 
position of a master or a mistress. The author 
takes for granted two things; “that the British 
connexion is for the advantage of the country”, 
and that the British connexion with India is 


% 
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synonymous with. Britain being in a pcsi ion of 
power in India. Nobody denies that B itain’s 
 coatact with India has been incideataty and 
indirectly beneficial to us (and mainly and directly 
« advantageous to Britain), though Britain’s object 
In establishing and maintaining this contect was 
and is selfish. British connexion and British 
mastery are not synonymous. There is British 
connexion with the Dominions withou: British 
mastery. The least that is wanted by “ndians 
ig equal partnership within the Britisk Impire. 
he longer this minimum demand is withheld 
from India, the greater becomes the meral and 
material injury to her. 
» . The anthor deals with a large variety cf opics— 
the problem, England, India, the West at the 
. Junction, Government, education, economic life, 
social life, religion and philosophy, Ioda asa 
nation, and India and the world. | Wə have 
marked numerous passages in it which call for 
criticism. But if we were to state all cur objec- 
tions and give our opinions, giving references and 
quoting authorities (which the author has not 
done), we should have to write a book bizger than 
the one under review. But we have nc time to 
_ do it, nor is it necessary. What is more inportant 

Is to see how we can derive consideratle advan- 
tage from the writings of those whc, like Mr. 
Marvin, are opposed to our point of view. r 

Japan has been able to maintain and 2oasolidate 
her position as an independent nation by develop- 
Ing certain qualities which are latent among all 
peoples but which have been more highly Ceveloped 
in the West, and by following Western political, 
military and industrial methods. It is these 
qualities and methods which enabied Fazland to 
win sovereign power in India. If we would he 
free we must have full knowledge of these 
qualities and methods. dissociating from them 
all that is smmoral, injurious rod deg ading in 
them. In the fourth chapter of his bvuchure Mr. 

arvin gives ugs some idea of these qualties and 
methods, saying: “it is the common gift and 
characteristics of Western civilization tha enabled 
England, in the first place, to plant herself in the 
peninsula and, still more, have fo-med_ the 
substance of her power ever sinc3. Other 
Western nations have done the same thing, 
on a smaller scale and with many u)fferences 
of detail. elsewhere, And the jun.tion came at 
the end of the eighteenth century, when Western 
civilization in its typical modern form of scientific 
industry was beginning to overspread and trans- 
form the world. The question, therefore,is fnoda- 
mental; in what does this esteron sivilization 
consist which has enabled it todo thes things? 
It is a question not of panegyric nor cf denuncia- 
tion, but of faet, the facts of history.” 

Before attempting directly to answer the 
question formulated above, the author acmifs that 
“if we go. back far enough in history, tle distinc- 
_tion between Hast and West disapp>ars”, and 
V that “actually when the forces of East and West 
met in the twelfth century in their most acute 
antagonism, the West had much to learr from its 
opponents.” 

Let us now turn to the author’s ansver ‘to his 
own question. 

“At the time when the West thus >egan def- 
pitely to take the lead, it was marked by a pre- 
eminence in three or four qualities end posses- 
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sions, none of which were peculiarly its own in 
origia. but which by the converging infl.ences of 
history. and geography had coms to b concen- 
trated in Westera Kurope by the fifteentl century 
A.D. One, perhaps the most potent a ali, was 
an exceptional vigour and adventurzsomeness 
of character. There were more enerzetic and 
fearless spirits in those lands, and specially ia 
Eagland, than anywhere else,---.. Anotr2r source 
of s:rergth was their _ religion- - the alventuring 
nations had all a stimulating religion common 
in its main features, and to all its professors 
both comforting in trouble and fo tifying to 
action :"—from which the lesson to be drawn is 
not that the people of the Hast showd profess 
Christianity, but that their religion—whatever 
its name-should be stimulating, conforting In 
troutle and fortifying to action. 

_ Tha third cause of the ascendancy cf the West 
is itat “nations arose.” .He adds that “it 
is right to notice the evils due to aggressive 
and competing nationalities, but wrorz to over- 
look the vigour poured into tae wood by the 
union and ambition of youthful Sates.’ As 
now under the treaty of Versuilles, +o then in 
the ferment of the Renascence, work could 
be done by men held together and Mspired by 
nationhood. which never, oscurel to t> unorgan- 
ised masses who covered the largest part of the 
lacd-surface of the globe. Any forra of union 
gives streneth. and France and Englanc, the first 
and most strongly organised of Western peoples, 
hava through this cause left the widest and deepest 
impression on the world.” 


The author then states the fourh cause of 
the nredominance of the West: 
“France an agland, and all the other 


paiongs of the West in varying d-gree, were 
carriers also of a more far-reaching orineiple of 
organization in scientific methcd and its results. 
eva we have the modern and nost potent 
differentia of West and East. or raher of the 
West frum the remainder of mankind which did 
not take the crucial step reprasented by the work 
of Galileo and Newton in the saventee ith century.” 

Mr. Marvin dwells only on the asplication of 


science to industry by the West, but not on 
the application of science to war, though the 
Jatter is undoubtediy one of the causes of 


Western ascendancy. i 

As elucidating the authors pont of view, 
we will quote some more senten es from his 
fonr-h chapter. oo 
“The essential point of tha revive. of science 
in the West in the sixteenth century, and its 
rapil development since. is the return to 
nature, the study of how thing: around us 
actualiy work instead of the repeti ion of other 
mec's id as or the spinning of treories about 
reality from our inner consciousness.’ 

The “union between Homo Sapiens ‘the man | 
who knows) and Homo Faber (the man who 1s an 
artificer)” “ig the iife-blood of the modern system.” 

“Vigour, reason, progressive change fur the 
gereral good are the forces which zonscicusly or 
uneansciously impel the typical agent of Western 
civilization as it has emerged {rom tne long, 
farzing process which we iave s etched. And 
it is faced in other parts of the world by popula- 
tions not necessarily hostile, cften superior 
personally in many ways, but collectively inferior 


“ 


y 


~and woman—was to be an end in himself, and hot - 
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or less highly developed in those points which 
have given the West its present place. With 
them, as one sees in India, tradition, custom, and 
authority bulk larger than the constant effort to 


adapt one’s actions to fresh and consciously 
chosen ends.” . : 
--how to correlate the worship of Durga 


and Kali with the Modernism of Europe or the 
ethical religions which stand outside the churches p” 
“Law, goodness and beauty now stand out as the 
Salient qualities of the divine. Kali, Durga, an 
the rest, have divine elements as well as baser. 
Can they be sublimated and used t 
growing and higher ideal for humanity, or must 
we become iconoclasts and raze old temples to 
the ground to make way for the new ?” 


These questions may be left to be answered 
by the worshippers of “Kali, Durga, and the rest.’ 
Meanwhile we note that Mr. Marvin has not told 
us whether the God of the, Old Testament and 
of the Book of Revelation in the New who is 
worshipped ty Christian nations before going out 
to fight and plunder and thanked after winning 
bloody victories has only “divine elements” or 

baser” elements as well. 


According to. Mr. Marvin, “Communalism, 
nepotism, corruption—to mention- points recently 
Prominent in descriptions of Indian society—are 
all features well-known in every patt of the 
world. What communalism was ever_ stronger 
or more destructive than that of the Huguenots 
and the League in France at the end of the 
sixteenth century ? It ‘was surmounted by the 
higher national ideal embodied in the policy of 

enry of Navarre,.-----Had Akbar the same oppor- 
tunity, national unity would. have triumphed 
Over cOmmunalism in India in his time. His 
ideas were similar, but the area and the popula- 
tion with which he dealt were too vast. India 
lacked also that impulse to new life and organi- 
zation which modern science was beginning to 
offer to the West, and which was independent of 
political party. race or creed.” | 

The British Government in, India has been 
extremely niggardly in its educational expenditure 
—~particularly expenditure relatimg to scientific 
and technological education. 


Mr. Marvin rightly points out that the practical 
equality of women with men in education or social 
and political status has not been developed to the 
Same extent in India as in the West, “though a 
movement may be detected in this” matter. “In 
the West,. the vestiges of caste have been more 
and more obliterated. Wealth and personal merit 
In varying proportions now classify our society, 
and there is ro bar, except opportunity, in‘ the 
Way of any person doing any work for which he 
Is fit.. Nor, have we in the West those taboos on 
touching, intermarrying with, or eating with other 
persons of whatever class, which are so trouble- 
some and to us such irrational features of Indian 
society.” ‘ 

According to Mr. Marvin, the last great achieve- 
ment of Western thought in social and political 


theory is the rezognitiun of “the doctrine of indivi-. 


dual development and individual rights,” _ of the 
place of the individual in the social order, his 
claim to full development and enjoyment of the 
ast means of attaining these ends.” “Every man— 


to convey à- 
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to be regarded as an instrument for the profit and 
enjoyment of others.” 


g 
As none of the qualities and achievements - 
which, according to the author, has given ascendancy 
to the West, are inherently racial, the peoples 
of other parts of the world should and can emulate 
the West in these respects. 


We have little space left to give examples of 
the author’s statements which may be wholly or 
partially contradicted or controverted ; but we will 
give a few. He savs that Warren “Hastings him- 
self left India surrounded by the love and gratitude 
of all who knew him or his work, Indians and . 
British alike.” He writes: “It (India) has at the 
moment over two hundred distinct languages, some 
of them spoken by tens of millions of people and 
quite unintelligible to the rest.” If dialects were 
considered distinct languages, Mr. Marvin must be 
tight, otherwise not. _ Among ` the | languages 
spoken by tens of millions are Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, Panjabi, Rajasthani and Oriya. It is not true 
that every one of these languages is guwe un- 
intelligible to the speakers of the other languages 
of India. It is no longer trae that the past history 
of India “cannot be dated with any confidence or 
accuracy until the contact with the (reeks im 
the fourth century “B.C.” Mr. Marvin speaks 
(p. 42) of “the social and spiritual conservatism 
and the political incapacity of India” as if tney 
were inherent facts true in all periods of her 
history. He asserts that the system of self- 
government in ancient India “dealt purely with 
village business and that the government of the 
state or empire was always autocratic.” Evidently 
Mr. Marvin has not read the works of Rhys 
Davids, K P, Jayaswal, R. O Majumdar, N. Law, 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, U. N. Ghoshal and others, 
relating to ancient India ; else he would not have 
been so dogmatic. Nor is he justifiedin making the 
sweeping remark that “India is not democratic in 
spirit”? In some senses she is, in some not. On 
p. 72 he speaks of Sikhs and Akalis_ as if, they 
were mutually exclusive groups. There is no 
justification, again, for the following sweeping- 
and emphatic statements: “School education, with 
the bulk of the rural population, is intensely un- 
popular and any attempt to extend it -meets 
generally with opposition,------These are the bold. 
facts, which are now admitted by all,” 


Mr. Marvin states that “scientific teaching has 
only lately been introduced, mainly at the ins- 
tance and largely at the cost of some of the 
manufacturers who have arisen”, and_ refers to 
“the excellent Institute of Science at Bangalore. 
The late Mr. J. N. Tatas princely endowment 
for the encouragement of science teaching has 
not been surpassed. But the author ignores the 
endowments made by others to and the successful 
research work done at the Bose Institute, the 
Calcutta Science College, the Bengal Technical 
Institute, etc. He records with pride that “Great | 
Britain. has created four large maritime ports” 
in India, but omits to state how many hundreds 
have disappeared during British rule. According to 
him ` “the recurrent and sweeping famines of 
earlier days have now become a thing of the 
past.” What a perversion of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern history! What is the meaning of 
‘earlier’, ‘now’, and ‘past’ ? 

In spite of many other such statements of 
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undoubted inaccuracy or doubtful accuracy, the 
book would amply repay perusal. 


' Te Wors Poerim: By Hva!Gcre-Booth. 
Longmans Green and Co. Did, London. 19271. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 118. Stiff boards, cloth hark, gilt 
letters. 3s. Gd. net. 


The paper, printing and binding of this small 
volume are excellent. {t contains eight imagin- 
ary conversations: Buddha and Pythagoras, 
Francis of Assisi and Brother  Guiaecomina, 
Giordano Bruno and one unknown, Loren<0 and 
the prior of St. Marks, Michelangelo and_Fheidias, 

he Lament of Lazarus, The House of Lie, and 
Easter Eve. They are written in choice and 
beautiful English, and the persons introduced 
generally speak .to character. 


Inpra To-morrow :- By “Khub Dekhte Age” 
Oxford University Press. Cloth. Grown 3V. pp. 


87. &s. 6d. Printed clearly on thick paper. 


The author has assumed a pseudonyn in bad 
Hindustani to suggest that he is far-ssemg an 
looks far ahead. He disclaims originality, and 
writes in his foreword that “a readiness to absorb 
the ideas of others is not without its comp2nsatory 
advantages. Some imperfect siftings of such ideas 
are to be found in this little book.” Ths ‘oreword 
is dated September, 1927. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the booklet was probab:y written 
in August last. In its pages we find some obser- 
vations ani statements identical with or similar 
to many made in the British Parliament by Cabinet 
ministers and others in the course of tha debate 
on the Statutory Commission. May it be assumed, 
therefore, that these men gave expressicn to these 

ideas” in private and the author “absorbed” them 
and gave publicity to them in this booz before 
they were uttered publicly in | Parliamant ? 
any case, owing to these similarities it would be 
prudent for our political leaders and their followers 
to be prepared to expect and meet the likelihood 
of recommendations being made by che Simon 
Commission similar to some suggestions made by 
this author. For instance, he says: “There is 
much to be said for an Imperially administered 
Police Service.” It would undoubtedly be quite 
a genuine brand of self-rule which would piace the 

my and the Police entirely , beyond popular 
control! Why not include Provincial ani Central 
Fmance also in the same category ? Wi oy 

In this authur’s opinion, “Nepotism, which is 
regarded as a crime in England, maks a strong 
appeal to some of the finer attributes of the Hindu 
family and caste relationships.” Mind, it is ‘only 
the Hindu, nct all Indians, who are guilty of 
nepotism ; so thereis hope for India miinus the 
Hindus. But Mr. Khub Dekhta Age is rather 
partial to the Hindus! For Mr. Marvin says in 
India and the Jest, page 57: “Ccmmunalism, 
nepotism, corrauption—to mention points recently 
prominent in descriptions of Indian society—are all 
features well-known in every part of the world.” 
hich prophet is to be believed ? 

The booklet consists of Foreword, The Problem, 
The Constitution of the Commission, Tae Work of 
the Commission, The Communal Question, The 
Services, The Indian States, The Provincia’ Councils, 
The Central Legislature, Conclusion. = 

The author opines that “self-determination is a 
phrase and nota principle.’ We donot at all 


_ mission the reader will 
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agree. He proceeds to observe that “India desires 
the appointment of a Commission that shall be 
both So aat and impartial ; competent by reason 
of ths pictical experience of its personel in the 
problems to be handled ; impartial by reason of 
the aloofness of its members from all participation 
in the avents of the past.” The fulfilment of these 
two conditions by the same set of men seems to us 
rather impossible. How can anybody_ have practi- 
cal experience of the problems of India if he has 
kept himself aloof from all participation in the 
events of India of the past? And where did the 
author. discover his “india” which “desires” 
such absolutely detached members ? 

In the chapter on the constitution of the Com- 
find suvh questions asked 
or discussed as whether the Commission, should 
corsist_entirely of M. Ps; whether, if there 
were Indian members, there are ‘any in India 
today who can guarantee that, given a seat on the 
Commission, they will be able to carry the country 
wich taem in their findings ;” etc. With reference 
to [ndian members we have also such expressions 
as “a ong dissenting minute, possibly written by 
others.” “a mere collection of conflicting minutes,” 
etc. We have also a discussion of the fuuction of 
the Commission—whether it is to be the rapporteur 
or something else. The author also says that “a 
truly representative Commission, where such vital 
Interests are concerned, would be unwieldy and, 
even if it were a possibility, could nardly consist 
of less than a score or two of members, whose 
varied conclusion would be of little value in 
arriving at any unanimous and acceptable scheme.” 
_ Does not all this sound like anticipatory echoes 
(if we may use such a self-contradictury phrase) 


. of the Parliamentary debate on the Statutory Com- 


mission ? Itis quite evident that the acthor hasing 
beea a high official in India was in the secrets 
of the rulers of India in London. | 

_The author is entirely wrong in thinking that 
"the open sore of the Meston Settlement has now 
become a thing of the past,” but he is right in 
stating that “itis an anomaly for the Central 
Government to draw so large a proportion of its 
finanvial resources from two of -the provinces 
[Bombay and Bengal] one of which [Bengal] finds 
what should be one of its chief sources of revenue 
block2d by a permanent settlement.” We have 
marked the book with a good many queries, 
but cannot stop to discuss the passages so marked. 
Indian publ.cists will do well to read it. 


Toe Srory or My Exrernmyrs wrn Truta : 
By M K. Gandhi. Translated from the orginal 
in Gujarati by Mahadev Desai. Navajivan Press, 
Aheradabad. 1927 Volume I. Demy 8&vo, pp. 602. 
Appropriately and neatly bound n home-dyed, 
home-woven cloth, made of homespun yarn. 
Price Rs. 5-8. 

The printing, paper and get-up of this volume 
are excellent. It is a human documert of absorb- 


ing interest, relating to the inner and outer 
history of the life of one of the world’s most 
notable personalities, and as such should be 


studied by all who know English, We may review 
the book later in some detail. fen 

The portraits of Mr. M. K. Gandhi which forms 
ths frontispiece of the book is the best we have 
seen. It expresses the character of the saint, so 
austare in life, yet so cheerful in conversation 
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and so full of bliss in the look of his eyes and 
face 


Tar Hou ANNUAL, 1927. Re. 1 


It>ontains many interesting and instructive articles 
by .A. Spender, Fenner Brockway, H.A.F. Lindsay, 
E. W. Pethick Lawrence, Patrik Geddes, George 
Lan.bury, J. ©. Wedgwood, E. B. Havel, Q. C. 
Ganzoly, S. Radbakrıshnan, Kedarnath Chatterji, 
Suduaindra ' Bose, Harmndranath Chattopadhyaya, 
etv. There are several colour plates and photo- 
graphs. The reproduction of two oft-reproduced 
worls of Ravi Varma and Dhurandhar should and 
could have keen avoided. 


Tsar Boupay SAMACHAR ANNUAL, 1927, Re. I. 


Tis interesting annual is bilingual in 
character. There are many contributions of topical 
and permarent interest in Gujarati and English 
by well-snown writers There are many pictures 
in eclours and monochrome, 


Tar Inpran Damy Mam, ÅNNUAL, 1927. 


_Ths annual also is interesting and contains many 
pictuves in colours and monochrome. Among the 
princ pal contributors to it are Sir P. S. Sivaswami 


Aiya. Proncipal Dhruva, Prof V. G. Kate, 
Mr. Balak Ram. etc. The reproductions uf two 
frescces from the temple at Sittannavasal are 
very “ine. 


Tre Third Anniversary Numher of the Chieutia 
Munizpal Gaxette contains much readable matter 
from well-known pens. The pictures, including 
cartocns, are god, 

„= Twenty-first Anniversary Number of The 
Musscriman makes interesting reading, The editor 
has r ceived contributions from non-Muslim writers 
also. ‘That has its obvious lesson. 

R. C 


Ix Srancn oF Jesus Curist: By Dhirendranath 
Chauchuri Vedaniavagis. M A. 1927. Price Rs. 
5 or 10 s. Published by the Author from 8D, 
Nivedda Dane., Bagbagar, Calcutta. Royal 
Octove Po. 424+ XVI+ XXIV. 


The hock noted above may truly be called an 
epoch-making one. At any rate, for those who 
will read it in this country and accept its con- 
clusiors, it will mark the end of a period of 
uncritral faith in “great men” and the more or 
less bind dependence on their utterances which 
such fiith generates, and inaugurate an epoch of 
rational faith based on direct knowledge. It 
embods the result of a long course of study and 
researci the vastness of which the present writer, 
with Lis limited reading on the subject, can 
hardly measure. The author tells us in his 
preface and introduction what, Jed him to these 
studies—s"udies onthe historicity of the New 
Testament narrative and the origin and develop- 
ment o7 Christianity. He is grieved and surprised 
at the absence of such studies in this country 
either among the Christian missionaries. who show 
“no sist of merding their crude orthodoxy in the 
light of moderc scholarship”, nor among Indian 
non-Christians, to a section of whom he ascribes 
“a misguided zeal for Christ.” “The book,” says 
the au hor, “claims no originality, but it places 
before ithe reader the most up-to-date information 
on the sukjectin a connected form. “The first of 
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the three parts into which the book is divided 
appeared in 1922 in the form of articles in 
The Indian Messenger. These articles, being new _ 
amply modified and revised almost beyon 
recogoition, and enlarged in the light of recent | 
researches of Vedantaratna Mahes Chandra Ghosh, © 
BA,BT., of Hazaribagh Brahma Samaj, published 
in the columns of the Modern Review and Pravasi, 
have formed Part I of the book. The other two 
parts are quite new.” 

he three main parts of the book comprise 
twenty chapters, several of which are again divided 
into sections, sub-sections and addenda. A perusal 
of the mere ‘contents’ of the book,—filling eight 
pages and prepared with great care and minuteness , 
by the author’s worthy wife, would give the 
reader an idea of the amount of study and_petient 
industry he has gone through. We hope the book 
will help our young peop'e to shake off their 
intellectual lethargy and. following in the author’s 
foot-steps, seek “fresh fields and pastures new”, 
and induce our elders to prompt, if not actually 
to lead them there., T 2 

The three main divisions mentioned treat 
successively of “Jesus the Teacher”, “Jesus the 
Messiah” and “Jesus the Saviour.” The first shows 
that there is no uniqueness. or originality in 
Jesus’s teachings as represented in the Gospels, all 
being borrowed either from the Old Testament 
or from Greek, Buddhist or Egyptian sources. The 
second shows that Jesus the Messiah is not a 
historical person, but a pictnre drawn by the 
gospellers with the help of Old Testament pro- 
phesies concerning the expected Messiah wrongly 
interpreted and applied to a fictitious person 
whom they wanted to be accepted as the Messiah 
already come. The proof of this contention is 
stated in such a varied and elaborate manner that 
we can give no idea of itin a short article like 
this. The third shows that Jesus the Saviour is 
only a copy.—varying according to local circums- 
tanees,—which the Jews dispersed far and wide 
after the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
made of pre-Christian models of Saviour-Gods,— 
Judaic. Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Syrian, Phrygian 
and Persian—all of whom had the general 
characteristics of being the ‘first-born’ of God and 
of having been ritually crucified or put to 
death in some other way so that their Innocent 
blood might be a propitiation for the transgressions 
of their brethren. “These religions’, says the 
author, “inculeated a dead and resuscitated God 
whose triumph over death was prophetic of man’s 
deliverance from the grave. The new religion 
was only a populariser of an old mystic cult. Ks 
success was due to the fact that when the old 
Gods were being disbelieved, it proceeded by subs- 
stituting the legend as historical. Sometimes it 
succeeded in pushing its way onwards on the 
ground of its resemblance to the old.—its advan- 
tage lying in its being more concrete and more 
definitely historicised, though full of anachro- 
nisms, (p. 541-342). The starting point of the~v 
gospel story is said to be the existence of a pre- 
Christian Jesus-cult in Judea itself. Our author 
quotes Mr. Thomas Whittaker, author of Origins 
of Christianity, on p. 354: “The real basis of 
the Christian community L take to have been, as 
Rohertson holds. a cult which was connected with 
a Jesus or Joshua long since conceived as of 
divine status.” “Tae basic idea” our author 
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adds, “of the myth originally, lay in an esoteric 
sacrifice which had its exoteric side also. This is 
Robertson’s starting point. When the vite was 
ptesented in the form of a pepular drama, it took 
a definite shape with the help of similar religious 
stories current in the Hellenistic world. It under- 
Went modifications as it grew in strergth and 
Volume.” Our author shows elsewhere how these 
dramatic scenes came gradually to be zaken as 
istorical events and found place as suck in the 
gospels in course of time. a 
We shall conclude by pointing cut what 
appears to us as a grave defeat in a book otherwise 


. deserving of the highest praise. Our sautkor seems 


am tee, U.S A. 
founded in 1906 through the generosit of Mr. 


to labour under a certain anti-Christian 2bsession 
which makes him somewhat oblivious of the 
excellences of Christianity and its services to 
mankind. We need hardly say that we do not 
share in this. And we hardly wonder at it. 
More frequently than this anti-Christian bias we 
meet with an anti-Hindu bias in some ~eformers 
which in the same manner as the other bias 
makes people very tardy in recogn.sing the 
excellences of Hinduism. Both are equally regret- 
table. As to Christianity, we know its grievous 
errors. both theoretical and practical. But we know 
also that. whatever it may or may not have done 
in the West, it has a high and important mission 
to fulfil in this country. Among other things we 
have received from it, at any rate througk it, our 
zeal for the reconstruction of Hindu society. 
We are yet far from paying off this debt by 
successfully following and emulating Christian 
teachers and workers. Even onr study af, Christian- 
ity is very imperfect. Prof. Vedantavagic has led 
the way to higher Biblical studies ameangst us. 
If he now gives us the result of his study of 
the, spiritual aspects of Christianity,—comething 
which we came to hope for, from soma of his 
articles_on Christian Mysticism which appeared 
in the Indian Messenger sometime ago, our obliga- 
tion to him will‘be at least as great. if not 
greater than he has laid us under by writing the 
book under review. And who can say that through 
a sustained course of study in the line indicated 
the prepossession we speak of may not bə greatly 
modified or perchance disappear altogether ? 


Srmanaty TAT rvasHusan 


Hov Mysticism: By Professor S._N. Das 
Gupta, M. A., Ph. D. (Cal. and Caniab). Published 
by The Open Court Publishing Company. (Chicago 
(& London) Pp. 168. Price two dallars (in 
America) or 10 s. 


This is a new book written by Professor 
Das Gupta, and we heartily welcome it. His 
Study of Patanjali” and “History Indian 
Philosophy” are rather stiff hooks and are intended 
for or at least can be understood by schclars only. 
But his lectures on “Hindu Mysticism” are easy 
and delightful reading. The book cortains six 
Lectures which he delivered in 1925 at the 
request of the Harris Foundation Lecture Commit- 

Tne N. Harris . Lectures were 


Norman Wait Harris of Chicago and cre given 
annually. ‘The purpose ef the lecture foundation 
is to stimulate scientific research. of the highest 
type and to bring the results of such research 
before the students and friends of North Western 


University, and through them to the worl”, 
7 


-Lecture V. is 
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Our author is a competent person to speak 
on “Hindu Mysticism” and he has performed his 
task worthily. He has defined “mysticism as a 
theory, doctrine or view that considers ‘reason to 
be incapable of discovering or of realising the 
natire of ultimate truth, whatever be the nature 
of this ultimate truth, but at the same time believes 
in the certitude of some other mans of arriving 
at it” (p. 17). This idea has been developed,in 
six lectures. From the sacrificial mysticism of the 
Sarmhitas, he comes to the mysticism of the 
Upanishads, which is further developed in the 
“Yoga Mysticism’. In the, foucth lecture he 
discusses ‘Buddhistic Mysticism”. The subject of 

Ire “Classical Forms of Devotional 
Mysticism” and the concluding. chapter deals with 
“Popular Devotional Mysticism”. ; 

_ Our author has combined scholarship with 
spiritual insight, which is very rare_in the philo- 
sophical and the religious world. ‘ 

_ The book deserves wide circulation, but the 
price is rather high. The Open Court Publishing 
Company has done much for the propagation of 
truth and it should issue a cheaper edition and 
include it in the “Religion of Science Library”. 


Buppuisa anp Irs PLACE IN tee MENTAL LIFE 
or Manxinp: By Dr. Paul Dahlke. Published by 
Wr, Macmillan & Co., Pp. VIII + 254. Price 

S. + + ` i 


Dr. Dahlke is an able expounder of Buddhism. 
His earlier books are ‘Buddhist Essays’ (1908) 
Buddhist Stories’ (1913), and ‘Buddhism an 
Science’ (1913)—all ‘translated from the German’. 

In the Introduction of the book under review, 
the author writes :-—"with a clear conscience I can 
say before all the world: I have not written this 
book, but it has been forced out of me by that 
pressure of inner living experience which. like all 
living experience, seeks to comprehend itself, and 
in comprehending, to take to itself a form. This book 
is a new country—from the first to the last line, I 
might almost say.: Not as if it contained new ideas 
such as have not before been heard of! O no! 
What I offer is the Buddha-word, the pure original 
Buddha-word”. ah vk 

The subjects dealt with. in the book are, 
Buddhism as Historical-Superhistorical Phenomena, 
Concept and Object, Faith and Science, The Concept, 
The Ego, Nutrition as living experience, The five 
grasping. groups, Consciousness, Mind-form and 
Consciousness. Dependent-simultaneous _ arising, 
Ignorance, Re-birth, Nibbana, the Buddha, and 
Avyakatas and Dhatus. E 

According to, the author, “Buddhism is the 
Doctrine of Actuality. Actuality is always actual, 
is always important and, in the last anlysis, the 
oniy subject worthy of the actual thinker”. 

In another plate he writes:—“Grasping is 
the only activity in the world and.--there is only 
one actual object (one “standing against”) of this 

rasping: the bodily form conventionally called 
personality. That this latter is the object in 
dependence upon which Grasping exists, and at 
the same time is that which exists in dependence 
upon Grasping—to understand this, to realise it, 
to live it out, this in the deepest sense means 
Buddhism” (p. 12). A 

. Dr. Dahlke’s language is, in many places, 
technical. In one place he writes :—" Buddhism, 
briefly put, is that form of mental life which in 
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the fight between concept and actuality, not 
without due examination, takes the part of the 
former, and now from this side seeks to interpret 
Actualty, whereupon the, entire mental life 
exhibits itself as a process in which a minus sign 
must te made up for corresponding to a gap to 
pe a ae Actuality and the knowledge 
of jt” ‘p. 68). 

Tae author’s treatment of the subject, though 
abstruse, is highly interesting and will be appre- 
ciated by. philosophic students and Buddhist 
scholars. But non-philosophic readers will find the 
book rather stiff. 


' A Few Propuems Sonven: By Durganath 
Ghosh, Tativabhusan. Published by D. N. Ghosh, 
31-2 Harrison Road, Calcutta. Pp. XVI+ 203, 
Price ste. 1-8. 

“tried - to 


The author has “ 
problers of life in the light of the Gita”. The 
book i, in fact, -an exposition of the theory 
and practice inculeated in the Gita. of 

in Chapter XX, a resume of the Gita |has 
been given and tae Appendix contains some 
aporia! verses from the Text rendered into 

nglish. 


AZTHROPO3OPHY iw Inoa: By Dr. 
Koester. Published' by Thacker, Spink & 
Caleutia. Pp. XUA 44. i 


„Tke subjects discussed in the booklet are :— 
(i The Philosophic Basis of Anthroposophy. (ii) 
The Cosmic Man in Space, (iii) The Cosmic Man in 
ie and (iv) The Spiritual Basis of Anthropo- 
sophy. a 

There are five symbolic diagrams. 

Tke book has nothing to do with “a historical 
representation of Anthroposophy in India” ; its 
standpcint and exposition are akin to those of 
present-day Theosophy. 


Swam-Grra: By Swami Purnanandji ; 
transiaed by Shib Krishna Dutta. Published by 
Jagat Narayan Asthana (Sarnam Singh Lane, 
Wallesiy Ganj, Mirxanur) (with a portrait of the 
Swami Size 6x 45: pp. 244+106+18. Price 
Re. 1-8 (paper): Rs. 2 (cloth). 


Tis Gita was originally delivered by Swami 
Purnananda in Bengali. He was born at-Kapa- 
sharia, Hoogly and his name was Saratchandra 
Sen Gupta. He left home at the age of 45 and is 
now residing at Vindhyachal, Mirzapur. | 

here are many good sayings in this booklet. ° 


Manes CHANDRA Guose# 


approach the 


Hans 
Co., 
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.  Ewserm: By Justin E. Abbott. The Poet- 

saints of Maharashtra Series, No. 2. Pub. by 
Scottish Missian Industries Co., Poona. Pp. viii+ 
295. paper cover, price Re. 1-8. 


This isan English translation of the life of 
Eknath as ‘given in the Bhakta-lilamrita, Ch. 
13-24, af Mahipati (which was completed in 1774 
A. D). There is an earlier life of the saint, namely, 
by Keskava Swami, which Mahipati has here re- 
written but in a more interesting manner. i 

Eknath, who lived and wrote in the second 
half of the 16th century, is. in Mr. Abbott’s 
opinion, the greatest of the Maratha poet-saints, 
in character, in ideals, in learning, in the consis- 
tency and nobleness of his life.” The legends about 
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the saint, his traditional sayings, etc, as here 
recorded, are extremely interesting, the translation 
is simple and lucid. and the notes and anpendice$ 
added by Mr. Abbott are very valuable and give 
all the uecessary—and even possible—information 
on the subject. , 

We should like to draw the readers attention 
to the similarity of saints’ legends in all parts of 
the world as evidenced here. Bengali followers of 
Chaitanya will be interested in the following 

final message” delivered by_Eknath. before he gave 
up his soul by entering the Godavari river :— 

_ “In this Kiliyuga there is no means of salva- 

tion other than that of iHis Name. Be kind to 

every creature. Keep this truth in your hearts.” 

(p. 235.) 

So, we see, 
religions kin. 


one touch of Nature makes all 
x 


Presmpency Couuece (Catcurra) REGISTER : Com- 
piled and Edited by Prof S. C. 
Gokulnath Dhar. Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. 1927. 


The Register consists of two parts,—the first part 
containing the circumstances that led to the 
foundation of the Hindu College in 1816 and its 
subsequent transformation into Presidency College 
in 1855 and the second containing a register of 
ex-students of the Hindu and Presidency Colleges 
with brief accounts oftheir careers. j 

The Hindu College occupies a unique place in 
the annals of western cultural progress in Beagal. 
Founded by leading Hindus of the age like Raja 
Rammohun Roy, Raja Radhakanta Deb, Buddinath 
Mukherjee and others in collahoration with eminent 
Englishmen like Sir Edward Hyde Hast and David 
Hare, the Hindu College had been the pioneer 
institution which took upon itself the task of 
diffusing the “knowledge of western science and 
literatnre” in Bengal. This does not pre-suppose 
that Bengal was culturally backward before the 
advent of the British or the establishment of the 
Hindu College. Major B D Basu in his well- 
known work entitled “Hducation in India under 
E. I. Co” (R, Chatterjee: Calcutta) tells us “that in 
the pre-British period India was not an illiterate 
country. This land was far, more advanced in 
education than many a Christian country in the 
west” and “that the Indians themselves were the 
pioneers in introducing western education in this 
country.” The editors ofthe Register, therefore, 
rightly observe: “The Hindu College came into 
being as the result of the spontaneous desire of 
the Hindus of Bengal.” 


The Hindu, College, however, _ passed 
through many vicissitudes. and established a firm 
reputation. The Hast India Comnany’s adminis- 
trators had an excellent knack of pouncing 
upon everything that flourished under others’ 
guidance on some pretext. It was no wonder that 


the rapid success of this institution should attract a 


the notice of the Company’s servants, who wanted 
to bring itunder their zontrol for their own benefit. 
Major Basu’s devoted search among old records 
has brought to light the’truth that the Company’s 
administrators helped to “impart (English: educa- 
tion to swarthy ‘heathens’ of India for their own 
benefit” only, and in the present case too there 
had been no departure from that practice. 
Governmentsoon found out that “the generosity that 
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had originally called (the Hindu College) into being 
proved inadequate to sust in its enlarging needs ; 
its sectarian basis was more and more ou: of 
keeping with the progressive spirit of the times. 
And so it was compelled to rely, in even larger 
measure, on the financial support of government 
and finally to suffer evolution ‘into a complezely 
government institution.” Inspite of strong public 
opposition and in utter disregard of the views 
expressed by Prosonno Kumar Tagore, the Maha- 
rajah of Burdwan, Russomoy Dutt, Sreekishen 
Singh, Ashutosh Dey and other prominent 
Bengalees who were directly connected with the 
college, it “suffered evolution into a completely 
government institution.” This step was no Coubt 
“unfortunate” but we fail to understand what 
makes our editors to jump to the conclasion 
that “this change was inevitable.” 


The Hindu College had done a great worx. It 
produced a gallaxv of brilliant scholars like Darga- 
charan Banerji, Rajnarain Basu, Michael Modhu- 
sudan Dutt, Chandramadhab Ghosh, Kasirrasad 
Ghosh, Ramgopal Ghosh. Ramtanu Lahiri, D.gember 
Mitter, Bhudeb Mukherjee, Maharshi Debendranath 

agore, Pearymohon Mukherjee and _ cthers. 
We are inclined to think that the particulars 
supplied about these distinquished alumni cf the 
Indu “College are very meagre. 

e next come to the Presidency College. 
Throughout this long period the College has main- 
tained a career worthy of its forerunner. It has 
produced litterateurs like Bankim __ Caandra 
Chatterjee. Dwijendralal Ray and Ramendra 
Sundar, Trivedi: jurists like Rashbehari Ghose: 
Lord Sinha, C. R. Das, Gurudas Banerji ; educa- 
tlonists like Mahamahapadhyay Haraprasad Shastri, 
Syamacharan Ganguli, Ashutosh Mukherjee, Sir Bipin 
Krishna Bose, Jadavchandra Chakravarti, Gaurisankar 
De and Jadunath Sarkar ; journalists lke Krishna- 
behari Sen and Rajkrishna Mukherji ; publicists Jike 
A. M. Bose, Baikanthu Nath Sen, Guruprasal Sen, 
Bhupendranath Basu ; and administrators _ like. 
R.C. Dutt, Albion Rajkumar Banerji, Dewan Bahadar 
Jnansaran Chakrabartty, Sir Atul Chattarjee and 
may other distinguished Bengalees who have render- 
ed singal services to the country in different walks 
of life. Therefore, a publication contairing the 
record of activities of those who built up the 
Hindu and Presidency Colleges as well as of those 
whom these institutions “fashioned” will be read 
with great interest by many. 


In this connection we desire to point out that 
the details of careers of eminent students of those 
Colleges are not sufficiently informative and that 
some particulars appear to be incorrec: and in- 
complete. e cite only a few examples. The 
editors have omitted to mention that Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt was the author of well-known 
Bengali novels ; that Mm. Haraprasad Shastri is a 
fellow of the Calcutta University, author of History 
of India and other well-known books ard was in 
charge of the Department of Sanscritic and Bengali 
Dacca University at its inception, 
‘that Rai K. K, Banerji Bahadur was a fellow and 
Inspector of Colleges of the Calcutta Jniversity, 
etc. Likewise in the list of staff of the Presidency 


College full informations nave not been supplied 


in all cases. This kind of omission in the cases 
of Sir J. C. Bose or Sir P. C. Ray is regrettable. 
We are also of opinion that the particulars about 
undergraduate ex-students have noi veen “as a 
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rule” excluded, and departures have been made in 
several cases. This selection ought to have been 
made in a more judicious way. 

The introduction to the Register well repzys 
perusal end amply testifies to the care and caution 
with which it has been compiled. 


P. ©. SANYAL. 


Guosr’s Dranres ror 1928: M. C. Sarxar’s Pocxer 
Diary. To be had of J. N. Ghosh 23-4 Rey St. 
Calcutia and Messrs M, C. Sarkar a: Sons, 
Booksellers, 90-2.4 Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


We have received a few copies of these 
Diaries for 1928. These handy diaries are useful 
to everysody— businessmen, lawyers, journalists, 
doctors, ete. Dates in Bengali, Samvat, Engush, 
Fasli and Muhammedan have been given and the 
directory portion is full of up-to-date useful 
information. The publishers (Messrs M. C. Sarker & 
Sons) ¿re to be complimented on the get-up, which 
surpasses any imported article of the same or even 
a higner value. 


ALBUM oF Mr. Tuaxur Sinen’s PAINTINGS 
Vor. I: Punjab Fine Ari Association, 12 Cor- 
poration Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. > 


This album contains 15 reproductions of 
graceful paintings of Mr. Thakur Singh, the well- 
known Indian Artist. The printing and get-up are 
excellent. x 


MALAYALAM 


Orv Vira-tarunt (A Heroine): By E. R. 
Bhaskaran, with a Preface by M. Rama Varma 
Tampan, B. A. L. T. Published by the Kerala 
Bhanu Book Depot, Pudukad (Cochin State}. Pp. 48, 


price as. 5 


Ballads form important part cf the 
Malayalam classics. But, most of these are 
unfortanately only in a floating condition, bemg 
handed down from mouth to mouth. A few which 
have been printed are not properly edited. 
Mr. K. R. Bhaskaran deserves our special, thanks 
for having brought out one such saillad at 
least in a fairly proper form with his lucid 
explanatory notes here and there. , 

coniyarcha, a young Malayali lady, is the 
heroine of the story. Early ona morning she sets 
out with her husband to witness a festival in an 
Ayyappan Kavu (temple). On the way they have 
tu pass through a bazaar which is a strong 
Mchamedan centre. The days are such that there 
is no power in the land to check tke atrocities 
crimes committed by the Mopla merchants upon 
innocent Hindu ladies. No sooner ihe pair 
reaches the Nagapuram bazaar, than a larga number 
of Mohamedan rowdies surrounds | Unniyarcha 
aud demands her to be the wife of their headman, 
the Muppan. The bold lady stands undaunted 
ir spite of all their threats, and then slowly 
untying her wet hand-kerchief whirls it round 
once or twice, when all at once her assa:lants fall 
down in a swoon. In the end the headman himself 
aprears before the scene, when Unniyarcha cooly 
extends her hand to him; but he begs her forgive- 
mess and surrenders a portion of his zich jewels 
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and ornaments to her in compensation. Unniyarcha 
then proceeds to witness the festival in the 
Lyyappan Kavu without any molestation and 
returns home with all the riches that she has got. 

. Bhaskaran claims the heroine to be an 
Frzava lady. 

As regards the get-up of the book, we could 
not commend it much, which when compared 
with the merit of its contents should have been 
more attractive. 

P. ANUJAN ACHAN 


Pon 


MARATHI 


Rao Sanes V. N. Manou: A biography in 
two volumes: By G. R. Havaldar, B A. LL. B. 
Pages 1230 and 34 (Index) Published by the 
author himself at Angres Wadi, Girgaum, Bombay. 
Price Rs. 3-8. 
_ _No part of India is perhaps less diligent in 
discharging its debt to the illustrious dead by 
producing their biographies than Maharashtra. 
While Raja Rammohan Roy, Vidyasagar, Kristo 
Das Pal, Sir Sheshadri Aiyar, Dayanand Saraswati 
and other distinguished Indians had had their biogra- 
bies written not long after their deaths, great 
aratha luminaries of unquestioned merit have to 
wait several decades after death before the honor’ 
of a biography is conferred upon them by their 
admiring country men. Full justice has yet to be 
done to dustice Ranade. Telang’s biography was 
promised long ago, but it has not yet seen the 
light. The Right Hon’ble V. 8. Shastri or his 
lieutenants of the Servants of India Society have 
not yet found leisure amidst their multifarious 
activities to perpetuate the memory of their master. 
Lokmanya Tilak’s biography by Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
is only half done. The late Rao Saheb Mandlik 
must therefore be considered lucky in having a 
biographer in Mr. Havaldar after nearly forty 
years had passed since his death! Apathy, pure 
and simple, s2ems to be the cause of this excessive 
and irexcusable delay. For the late Rai Saheb 
had left ample material in the form of his diaries 
and extensive correspondence carefully preserved, 
There never were wanting good and kindly 
persons intimately acquainted with Rao Saheb to 
willingly help the writer with material and money: 
yet it took forty years for Maharashtra to pay 
off the debt of gratitude to that Maratha hero, 
who fought many a battle in the cause of political, 
social, and educational advancement of the country 
and whose name was writ large in the pages of 
the history of many institutions in the Bombay 
Presidency in*the seventies and eighties of the past 
century. Mandlik was a prominent figure in his 
time nat cnly ia Western India but in the whole 
country. He was a politician, a Pundit, an educa- 
tlonist, a social reformer, a journalist, an author, 
and a jurist,_all rolled into one. He was loved 
and respected alike both by Europeans and his 
own countrymen, whether traders, merchants, 
lawyers, authors. administrators or Municipal 
Councillors. It is a very difficult task to write 
the biography of such a many-sided person. 
Bearing this in mind, one cannot but utter un- 
mitigated praise with reference to Mr. Havaldar’s 
work. He has sifted and carefully arranged the 
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material at his disposal, and displayed it with 
skill. Even a cursory glance at these two volumes 
will enable the reader to judge how the writér 
has made the hero of his biography to 
tell his own by | piecing together 
numerous extracts from the diaries and correspon- 
dence of the late Rao Saheb. Yet one cannot 
help observing with regret the frequent failure on 
the part of the biographer to see things in their 
proper perspective and to keep proper sense of 
proportion in narrating the several incidents in 
Mandiik’s life. The author has so completely 
identified himself with the times he has written 
about that even his language and style have 
partaken of the peculiar characteristic of those 
times, and stand the risk of being called archaic 
in these days. He seems often tempted to give 
elaborate accounts of comparatively insignificant 
things, interspersed with long extracts from 
contemporary newspapers or private correspondence 
to tiresome length, which have served only to 
swell the bulk of the book without shedding mach 
light on the subject. It shows that condensation 
is a virtue which has yet, to be cultivated by 
many a Marathi writer. The book on the whole 
gives a very clear idea of the keenness of intellect 
and its penetration, the untiring energy, applica- 
tion and industry, truthfulness. sincerity of 
purpose, hahits of regularity, devotion, high regard 
for religion and for good things traditionally 
handed down, the courage of conviction, and such 
other virtues which characterised the late Rao 
Saheb Mandlik and which enabled him to command 
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respect from princes and peasants alike. The two — 


volumes before us supply ample food for reflection 


to the young Maharashtra and set before them an 


example of out-standing merit. The biography is 
thoroughly interesting and deserves to be found on 
he shelf of every Maratha household. 


Ravi-Krrawa-Manpat Booxs Series I-VII. 


Four years ago there was formed, in Poona, 
a private club of only seven members who met 
together every Sunday and. chanted verses of 
their own composition. This club goes by the 
name of Ravi-Kiran-Mandal and holds a respect- 
able position in_ the literary world of Maharashtra. 
This small‘ body of only seven devotees of 
Saraswati has not grown in number, but has 
gained in reputation by issuing seven publications 
till now, five of which are collections of songs, 
short stories, and_stray skits, the other_two being 
dissertations on Poetry and Prosody. These latter 
will be separately noticed iater on. Most of the 
pieces of poetry contained in the earlier publi- 
cations are either out-pourings of love-ridden 
hearts or bear the impress of the superficiality 
of patriotic feelings roused by the sight of places 
of historical interest in Maharashtra. It is notice- 
able from these poem that the feeling of patrio- 
tism is confined within the four wails of 
Maharastra and has not yet widened its boundaries. 
Later publications show some welcome change 
in the choice of subjects and also a healthy growth 
in the refinement of sentiment. Madhav Julian’s 
(what a strange combmation of Eastern and 
Western names!) special pleading in favour of 


his poem Veraha-Tarang is clever but not convinc-. 


ing, and the boast of the two poet friends who 
are responsible for Madhu-Madhav that they are 
not followers of traditional Marathi poetry is 
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superfluous if not childish. No one_ in these 

days expects budding poets to follow old Marathi 
sts who lived two or three centuries back 

amidst surroundings entirely different from our 

‘own and looked for their inspiration to Jod and 


religion rather than young widows or naidens. ` 


s types of good Marathi poetry turned out in 
‘these days, these publications of the Ravi Kirana- 
Mandal may well be recommended to Marathi 


readers. 
V. G. Lpre 
EEEE ə 
e HINDI 
Virancana—Translated from the Bergali of 
Michiel M. S. Dutta by Madhupa pp. 3 +130. Pub- 


a by Sahitya Sadan Chirgaon karsi Price 


The translation is fairly _literal but something 
more than a mere literal rendering is required to 
‘convey the spirit of one language intc another. 
As in his Meghnad, the author has in this case 
also violently strained and ‘pulled the Hindi langu- 
age, so that attimes one is, inclin d to wonder if 
it is Hindi at all. that he is reading. We found 
some flow and vigour in his Meghnad iut here 
‘even that is lacking. - . f 

The anthor has done well to give a translation 
of Jogindranath Basn’s_ appreciation of Virangana 
Kavya in his book. This will enable ths readers 
to form a more correct estimate of the powers of 
M. S. Datta than can possibly be had trom this, 
wooden translation of his ‘Epistles’. En 


Ganeavararana: By Mr. Jagannatkdas ‘Ral- 
nakar? B. A. Published by the Indian Press, Lid., 
Allahabad, 1927. Pp. 122. 

The book under notice is a Hindi , Kavya in 
the brajabhasha. dialect and is completed in thirteen 
cantoes. The theme -which is the descert of the 


`- holy Ganges on the earth—fits well with the 


dialect. which has got a natural charm ard flexibi- 
lity. Those who are interested in the 21d style 
Kavya in Hindi will surely thank the po=t. Some 
alterations in fhe phonetic rules of the brajabhasha 
are noticed in the preface. There are twc coloured 
pictures on the subject-matter. 


Samuar: By Rai Krishnadas. Published by 
the Sahitya-sadan, Chirgaon, Jhansi, . 60. 
1925, i i 


Rai Krishnadas of Benares City is well-known 
as an art-collector. His debut in Hindi iiterature 
with this work is of promise. Here are four 
‘dialogues between some cognate awirate and 
inanimate objects, each bearing a certain moral 


~ Jesson. The last dialogue is between Urvashi and 
t Arjuna, and has been endowed with a romantic 


‘touch. 


Kamana: By Jayasankar ‘Prasad’. Published 
by the Hindi-Pustak-Bhandar, Laheriaserai, 1927. 
Pp, 137. 

This is an allegorical drama in three acts. 


The eternal struggle of the human passions forms 
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the subject-matter of the drama. The style of the 
drama is praiseworthy and the songs are nicely 
done. The get-up reflects credit on the publishers. 


Rames BASU. 


GUJARATI 


Tue Voice or Cama; By Chandra Sankar P. 
Shukla, printed at the Nawivan Printing Press, 
T Paper Cover. pp. 108. Price Re. 0-8-0. 


tol bow 


This is a translation of “Letters from John 
Chinaman.” The letters breathe . the spirit of 
‘China for the Chinese,” and would no doubt 
furnish interesting reading in the present times 
when her nationalistic tendencies are actively 
coming to a head. 


Mara Devi anD Oruer Prays: By Batubhat 
Laibhat Umavaidiya, B.A. LL.B., printed at the 
Katamaya Printing Press, Surat. ‘Paper Cover. 
Po. 252. Price Rs 2 (1927) 


This batch of five short plays admirably por- 
trays'the psychology of several individuals, of a 
type we come across in dajlv life but whom we 
either disregard or wink at—f both sexes. The 
brevisy of the work adds to its piquancy. These 
plays ‘are easier to understand than the prior 
baton of plays of the author and hence better. 


Dartsurant-Mata: By Dina Sevak. 


A small book full of illustrative stories 
leading to Bhakti. 
Naaawanp; By Ramaneklal Jaychand Bhai 


Dalal, printed at the Aditya Printing ‘Press, 
Ahmedabad. Thick card board. Pp. 100. Price 
Re. 0-8-0. (1927) . 


This a second translation of the play of Sri- 
Harsha in Sanskrit,, the part one having become 
old. The translator has fully entered into the spirit 
oi the original and produced a creditable work. 

Arma-Jnan :- By Dhanjisha Merwanji Hathi- 
khanavala. 

A small book of Vedantic studies, remarkable 
because of being written by a Parsi, who is saturat- 


ed with Hindu Philosophy. 


Tas Sorence or Ssguy-Sacrmice: Compiled 
originally in English by Bhavanidas N. Motevala, 
BA. LL.B. and translated by Ambalal M. Patel, B.A. 


. This is a collection of excerpts from writings 
In various languages on the tenets of social 
service. The selection is very representative and 
very helpful. Mr. Motivala being a well-known, 
practical social servant. Sarita is a collection of 
verses, written by members of the Udaya Mandal, 
who are mostly students of the National School, 
Bemhay and who have published another work 
Kurj-Kokil. The same observations apply to this 
collection as to Kum-Kokil. 

SHRI PRABHU CHARAN-E : 

At tke feet of the Lord, is a compilation by 
Jayshankar Pandit and Bholashankar Vyas consist- 
ing of, selections from various vernaculars of 
Bhäjans and devotional songs. EWI 





NOTE ON THE REPORT OF THE VERNACULAR DEVELOPMENT M 


COMMITTEE, BIHAR AND ORISSA 


By Pror. KALIPADA MITRA, M a, B. L, 
Principal, Diamond Jubilee College, Monghyr 


OE nearly two years the Committee very 
F c.osely considered the question of 

caveloping three of the principal verna- 
culars of the Province, viz, Hindi, Urdu, 
and Oriya. The subject has been discussed 
in iis various aspects for a long time by 
learnad doctors deeply versed in the philo- 
logy of the several vernaculars, reputed auth- 
ors whose contribution has enriched their 
literature, scholars of wide and liberal culture 
instiret with patriotic ardour for the lahgua- 
ges and teachers of deep and wide experience 
of the actual conditions of vernacular teach- 
ing in its higher and secondary stages. An 
Opinion arrived at after mature deliberation 
and ranked by so many learned experts 
commands the highest respect. It is, therefore, 
with great hesitatation that I venture to offer 
the following observations, as I am quite 
conscivus of my limitations. I do it in all 
humility as a student of philology—a philology 
mostly of the English language which I 
taught for six years to the B. A. Honours 
studens of a first grade college, and of 
Sanskrit and Bengali which form the subjects 
of my private studies. My observations must, 
therefore, be of q general character. 

Tke majority of the members have re- 
commended that in Bihar and Chota Nagpur 
High schools boys and girls who have taken 
up either Hindi or Urdu as one of their 
vernacnlars must take up both from classes 
VIII tc XI as compulsory subjects. 

They have carefully considered the effect 


it would produce on the studext’s health. 


Neveriheiess they have advocated such a course 
as being the only effective means for building 
up in due course “a common vernacular 
literature.” “a common mentality and a common 
intellezruality.” 

In the first instance, what puzzles me 
is the projected contemplation of having a 
possibie self-growing vernacular literature 
commor to Hindi and Urdu in course of 
time. If one is to follow the genesis and 
development of the process of the argument 


‘printed proceedings it was 
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tillit reincarnated into the present resolu- 
tion he will find it in its jncipience shaping 
thus— It should be one of the goals of this. 
bureau to evolve a common language that 
would be understood both by the Hindi and 
Urdu sections.” The memorandum of Babu 
Ramdas Gour acted like the Bubdhist abhkenna: 
(the faculty of revealing the reality by dis- 
pelling the illusion) or the Sanskrit vagaro- 
cana (which clears up the vision and dis- 
covers the thing apparently hidden) and 
showed that the quest for a common language 
which was already there in their midst had 
in reality no meaning. Accordingly at the 
eighth meeting held on the 15th of May, 1927, 
“instead of the expression evolution of æ 
common language in (2) of page 3 of the 
decided to put 
‘development of common literature,’ as it 
was thought that there was already a common 


‘Janguage known as Hindustani, the language 


used in common parlance, in existence, 

Now let us examine what “this common 
literature’ may mean. Babu Ramdas points. 
out, as one claiming to be an authority, 
possessing as he does a very intimate 
acquaintance with the highest literature of 
both Hindi and Urdu, that the illusion of 
the committee sprang in fact from the mere 
accident of the literature appearing in Persian 
script or Devanagari. If the Farhang-hi-Asafia 
were put in Devanagari character, it would. 
be one of the best Hindi lexicons. Similarly 
if the Hindi Sabdasagar were put in Persidh. 
character, it would be one of the best Urdu 
lexicons. He contends, therefore, that in 
essence there is no real difference, for that 
arises mainly from the script chosen to give- 
form to the language. 


The Farhang has 54,000 and odd Ko 
e 


the Sabdasagar, perhaps nearly as many. 
suggests a compromise by digesting the 
Farhang and the Sabdasagar into one consoli- 
dated dictionary by taking out a mean which 
will yield a collection of over 45,000 words 


(which if necessary may appear in both the 
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scripts) to which all writers should confine 

themselves and there should be no farther 
= borrowing beyord coinage of special technical 
_4& terms. 

In our ordinary economy we do not use 
54,000 words or for the matter of that even 
45,000. Consequently besides the words 
generally used in common parlance zhe 
remaining must of necessity be used in 
literature, highest or otherwise. One is 
likely to suppose, therefore, that there is taus 
„2 common literature also already existing, 

the difference mainly lying in the one (Hindi) 

containing a larger percentage of words of 

Sanskrit origin and in the other (Urdu) 

containing a larger percentage of words of 

Persian origin. 

In my view there do exist seperate 
literatures of Hindi and Urdu, whatever be 
the common language, and this differance 

must exist and continue for the simple reason 
that fact must always remain as fact 
and history, history. I cannot understand 
how the two literatures could be pounded 
into one that we might get a common varna- 
cular literature, even for the saka- of 
attaining ‘nationalism’. A literature developes 
in its own way, drawing its sap from more 
sources than one can imagine for its growth 
and life and attains a characteristic wh-ch is 
its own and which if cannot share with any 
other ; for such divorce wili be its end. 
It has its roofs deep down in tradition and 
association and will not outlive forced 
grafting. Literature is artistic, and its life 
“is the rasa that feeds and sustains it in more 
subtle and mysterious ways than the fine 
grains of pollen’ are wafted by the breeze to 


fertilise regions of which the human vision . 


has no ken. 

It has been urged that there should be no 
further borrowings beyond the 45,000 words 
of a contemplated consolidated dictionary. 
But there is no Ultima Thule in this matter 
and not even the most imperious dictator 
could thunder “Thus far and no farther”, 
Our good old Chaucer claimed trat his 
language was the “well of English undefiled.” 

+, But every student of Engligh philology 
ae the merit of his pretension. Much 
water has flowed down the ‘Thames 
under the London Bridge sivce then and 
history has played its part. Has there been 
no accretion to the vocabulary of the English 
language since then? Did not the Becer War, 
to cite an instance, and the Great War do 
their parts? Do not the present English 


dictionaries look fatter than they did before? 
And has the English language or fo- the 
matter cf that the Haglish literature therefore 
become denationalised? And may act a 
present-day writer repeat the claim with 
half a wink and perhaps with equal «.ons.s- . 
tency that his language still remains “the 
well of English undefiled ?” 

The Bengali language has equally bo rowed 
from Persian and nearly 2,000 words of Perso- 
Arabic origin have so far established them- 
selves that they cannot be banished at all. 
We have scarcely a perception that she 
following are not Bengali: e g, Ehkajna, 
gomasia, jama, jame, taluk, daroga, dafar, 
piyada, ukil, darkhasta, makaddama, funsef, 
Hakim ete; or ayna, atar, arak, kajal. kulup, 
chasma, chapkan, Jama, doyat, badam, rzalmas- 
la, skawl. sinduk, ete. 

Thə following European words are as 
much Bengali.as Hindustani—Frenct-Kavtuj 
(cartouche), Kupan (coupon) ete, E glish— 
bhot (B) bot (H) vote, Secretary, Gazette, 
apis, {b), afis (office); ardali (orderly) daktar 
‘ob) dangdar (doctor’, palish (polist), bakas 
(box), gavarment (government), dabal double), 
hariken (hurricane) (lantern), namber (rum- 
ber), dazan, darjan (dozen), shart (sh rt), sarj 
(serge) jel (jail), fel (fail), mel tren br teren 
(mail train), taim (time), phaia (fire), bicot 
(high court), kounsil (council), rods (road- 
cess , photo, motor, teligraf (telegraph, gelas, 
gilas (glass), istishan (station), iskool (school), 
benchi, berenchi (bench), ripot (repor), tnsol- 
vent, kerasin (kerosine), genji(guernssy), tikat 
(ticket), tax, nutis (notice), pulis (police), 
fitan feting (phaeton), majistar ‘magis‘rate), 
Yivolvar (revolver), rejestari (register), saman 
(summon), dipti (deputy), sigret Gigarette), 
soda, harmonium, bicyle. 

And the Portuguese words—pisto. (pistola), 
salsa, almari (almario), istri (iroa, estirar), 
toalia (toalha’, kamra (camara, chamber), 
ete. 

I need not multiply examples. We can- 
not banish them, nor can an asademy of 
scholars invent their Sanskrit (or any other) 
equivalents to replace them with any sensi- 
ble hope of uttering them es current coin. 
We borrow not consciously ; we sre com- 
pelled to borrow. To quote an eximp.e—the 
word camouflage has well nigh got into 
English, and who knows may ore day get 
into the speech of some char-cter in a 
Bengali Novel! Was even Sanskri Free from 
borrowing ! Did not quite an appreciable 
nomber of Kolarian and Drav dian words 
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force their way into the Vedic and 
Classic Sanskrit and also into our 
Vernaculars Hindustani and Bengali ? 
Hemchandra’s Desi-nama-mala stands witness 
to that. Pika, dinara, dramma were good 
Sanskrit words (Lat picus, denarius, Grk. 
_ drakhme). 

It has been complained that the “pre- 
sent tendency to write the Hindi and Urdu 
varieties of Hisdustani on lines calculated to 
accentuate differences in vocabulary and 
style being considered undesirable in the 
larger interests of a common language... The 
purport seems to be that the Hindi writers 
are using more Sanskritic words and the 
Urdu writers more Persian words in their 
writings. I believe no apprehension need 
be entertained on that score. This is bound 
to be a failure and will defeat its own end, 
if an artificial attempt is made to Sanskritise 
Hindi ‘or Persianise Urdu) in much the 
same way as if was a failure in Bengal. 

I do not know if there is any distinction 
between “common mentality” and “common 
intellectuality,” but as I have said that 
there cannot be a common literature 
properly speaking, I do not see how its 
non-existence may lead to “the common 
mentality” or “common _ intellectuality,” 
whatever if may mean. 

The ore thing which I desire to empha- 
sise is the extremely injurious effect it 
would have on the health of the students 
if every Bihari boy were to read compulsori- 
ly both Hindi and Urdu. As Babu Ramdas 
has. pointed out, the script would be a 
barrier. At this point arises the question of 
having a common script—no doubt it would 
be a capital thing if we could get it. But 
I, for one, connot even visualise with the 
utmost stretch of my imagination how a 
common script could be envolved. And 
withal this common script should be “the 
greatest indication of real nationalism.” The 
suggestion, therefore, of the use of Roman 
character as a possible commen script in 
higher litrature, for example, would be at 
once spurned as an un-national and even 
unpatriotic idea and perhaps as a rank 
heresy. Amongst scholars, however, this is 
a common form of expression and almost 
the entire Pali literatare appears in this script, 
and also a goodly amount of literature in Sans- 
krit, and perhaps even Persian. I do not 
know if it injuriously affects the nationalism 
of scholars reading Pali and Sanskrit litera- 
ture written or printed in Roman *character. 
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But if the common script is bound to he 
national, it must be a compromise between the 
Devanagari and the Urdu script. How this — 
compromise may be attained between one 
script written from right to left and the ¢ 
other written from left to right may be 
investigated and possibilities explored by ` 
competent men. If it is not attainable, then 
perhaps either the one or the other should 
have to be given up. Sentiment, [am sure, 
will be opposed to such effacement. But If 
I be allowed to elect one of the two, I will 
vote for Devanagari. And the reason is this. «æ 
The true principle of phonetics is that a 
letter is (or at least should be). the invariable 
and distinct mark of a sound. In trying to 


spell out the letters in Urdu script into a 


Urdu word I bave, as a beginner, come at a 
wrong word, and I felt before I could 
correctly pronounce a word by means of 
spelling I should be acquainted with it, or, in 
other words, one must have a preliminary , ; 
knowledge of the vocabulary of Urdu or“ 
Persian before he should try to read it. The ~ 
diacritical marks and their arrangement and 
sometimes the disposition of a letter, eg. 
cis-alef where it should be trans-alz/, cause 
confusion. Devanagari has no such drawbacks. 

Some gentlemen connected with secondary 
education are of opinion that year after year 
the average student is deteriorating in intel- 
lect and memory. I have often. wondered if 
this has any thing to do with his physiologi= 
cal condition. Out of 67° pupils whom the 
school medical officer could examine in my 
School 36 were found to be defectives. This’ 
I consider to be an apalling revelation of 4 
facts. I do not know if the condition of the 
health of students in other schools is any better. 
Why this is so should seriously concern the 
authorities. While this is the state of things - 
here, we read (eg.in the newspaper of the 7th 
inst.) that the British boys have gained in 
weight and stature and their condition is now 
better than in the past half a century. WRen 
shou'd we be able likewise to congratulate 
ourselves ? Why should our boys with all 
the advanced method of teaching, etc, get 
worse in physique and intellect? Already 
the Matriculation course is fairly heavy. 4 
Should we make it heavier by throwing ons 
the weak shoulders of the average student 
yet an additional burden? And for what? 
Hor the eventual possibility of evolving a 
nationalism ? It is worth while considering 
what price we have to pay for realising this 
probably unattainable end. : 
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” I would plead for option ; aud ttis option 
is given to the student who can take an 


additional vernacular under Regulatioa 8 (6) - 


iii of Chapter XXVIII of the Patna Untversity ` 
Regulations. Compulsion may be irtroduced 


- after the Matriculation stage. 


The question of the permissive use of the 


Urdu script in the law -courts has 
been dropped, only to be taken ap for 
examination by the Council and the 


Government, “on grounds of political ex- 
pediency rather than on literary considerations. 
The Urdu Development Sub-committee regard 
the matter as of “vital importance and upon 
this hioges the future progress, develop- 
ment and growth of any language.” 

I am unable to see how a language used 
in the courts for issuing summons, filing 
plaints, written statements, conveyance docu- 
ments and the like can help in embellishing 
literature and further its artistic development. 
Parties in a suit are more zealous of winning 
their cases than intent on the turning of a 
graceful phrase or a luxurious flight in the 
ethereal space .of rhetoric. Rigid adaerence 
to legal points is all that concerns them. 
And little do they hesitate to clip the wings 
of the Muse that she may have a fail on the 
terra firma with a thud. I have a bit of 
experience in this line in a Bengali court 


language. Ekannavarti Parivara Cack 
AAA) is written as ¢>-afe Afata! Mistakes 


of orthography, grammar, style, ete., run the 
whole gamut and gashes are meade so 
ruthlessly that the lotus grove of goddess 
Saraswati is reddened with her gore How 
above all if the Urdu seript is noi accom- 
modated in the law-courts would it jeopardise 
the very “vital importance, ete.”? Bct alas, 
we can afford to be sentimental even in this 
age of the twentienth century ‘Natioralism.’ 

Preference for instruction through the Verna- 
cular is a natural thing, but we shoald not 
make a fetish of it. So long as a terminology 
(Paribhasa) of mathematical and seientific 
terms is not constructed and approved let 
not. ‘purism’ be insid on, but let the teacher 
be allowed to ‘-intersperse his Vernacular 
lectures to students with the existing terms. 
So let examination in geography, mathematics 
and science be not conducted in Vernacular 
for the present. 

“The supereme importance of imparting 
to the rising generation a knowledge of the 
English language and literature in as high 
a perfection as possible’ has been -ealised. 
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This along with compulsory Hindi and Urda 
teachiog may well bring about a break- 
down in the health of our young scholars. 
I am sure safeguards will be devised to pre- 
vent our young men from becoming imbeci- 
les and our graduates will emerge out of 
the laboratory of knowledge as buoyant and 
beaming as one may hope. 

The establishment of an academy is a very 
good idea and this will do its work as other 
academies in the world are doing. 

I will put ina plea for Bengali. Mr. 
S. Sinha in explaining the exclusion of 
‘Bergali from the discussion said that “Gover- 
ment rightly felt that the Bengali language 
was so highly developed, that for a back- 
ward province like ours it would not do to 
try to foster its growth which was done in 
Bengal itself.” And possibly this considera- 
tion was influenced by the idea that “about 
6 percent of our population speak Bengali.” 

One thing however may claim our notice. 
There are many Bengali families in our pro- 
vince who have been so thorougly domiciled 
that they have entirely forgotten Ben- 
gali. At Bhagalpur I had an occasion to 
meet a Mr. Ghose who could neither speak 
nor understand Bengali. Tam not speaking 
for them. I speak for those Bengali fami- 
lies who, though domiciled, speak and write 
Bengali. Such families invaribly give their 
wards at least a secondary education. What 
percentage of the school-going population 
do such Bengali pupils represent ? The sub- 
joined table of Matriculation candidates from 
1918 to 1925 will show that out of the 
total number of 23,371, 10,583 offered Hindi, 
6185 Urdu, 3008 Oriya, and 3594 Bengali. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Total Marriconation EXAMINATION, ANNUAL 


Year Hindi Urdu Oriya Bengali Total 
19L& 1439 1161 455 619 3674 . 
19i9 1394 1036 395 508 3333 
1920 1964 1231 526 576 4297 
1921 1632 972 444. 397 3445 
192: 1049 524. 245 354 2172. 
1923 992 467 272 362 2093 
1924 1032 392 320 375 2119 
1925 1081 403 - 351 403 2238 
Total 10,583 6186 3008 3594 23371 
In every year excepting one the Bengali 


candidates outnumbered the Oriya and in 1925 
equalled the Urdu. They represent about 15.4 p.c. 
of the candidates. Some facilities should 
therefore be given for such a population. I 
would not ask for the establishment of an 
academy for Bengali, as has been done for the 
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thrae other principal Vernaculars. Baut” 


hac Eengali also been given a corner in the 
B. & 2. Academy, such fellowship would 
doutiiess have been appreciated, and the 
sentiment even of the Bengalis would have 
been soothed. Nothing but good would have 
resilited from mutual companionship. But 
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then perhaps the administrative difficulty 
sticks in our throat. 
In one word, what I ask for is the barést 


justice, the minimum of justice to the Bengali . 
where * 


schocl-going population. Io areas 
they form the majority, let proper facilities 
be afforded for teaching them their vernacular. 





COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


Hii remarks H. E. the Governor of Bengal 
is reported to have made ‘at Khulna 
regarding communal representation in 

the Pablie services give another instance if 
any ‘nstance is needed, of the eternal 
varience between gubernatorial profession 
anc practice. Sir Stanley waxed eloquent on 
the recessity of maintaining the efficiency of 
the servires which received adequate showers 
of bexediction from the lips of His Excellency. 
It was no doubt refreshing to hear that “no 
Goveriment can over-ride the claims of the 
efficisncy of the services in an endeavour to 
secare a mathematically proportionate re- 
presertation based merely on population. 
It shoald be our unremitting aim to attain 
a position where it shall no longer be 


necessary to secure by safeguards special 


representation of any particular community.” 
Fine sentiments these are indeed—the more 
so sinze they are never meant to be tested 
by azcnal practice ! . 

Tha frony and hypocrisy of the whole 
thing will be amply manifested if we place 
bes'da the above the rules and regulations 
of ste Bengal Civil Service and other com- 
‘ pet.tive examinations formulated by Sir 
Stanley’s government and published in the 
Calewtta Gaxette about a month and a half 
ago, 10 doubt with the sanction of the 
sportsman Governor of Bengal. 

Le: os quote from the said Rules. Rule 
4 gozs on— 


“Ma examination board will submit to Govern- ` 


mert sparate lists showing (a) the Mahammadan 
candidates (b) the candidates belonging to the 
backward classes and other minorities and (¢) all 
others.” 

Tas importance of the above and the 
full sizuiticance of the necessity of submitting 
“sepgrate lists” will be evident when we 


read further that in services other than the 
Upper Division of the Secretariat Clerical 
Service and the Income-tax Department. 

“Government reserve the right to fill as many 
as ‘45 per cent. of the vacancies by the appointment 
of Muhammedan candidates if there are qualified 
candidates available.” 


In the Upper Division of the Secretariat ` 


Clerical Service. . 


“The minimum proportion of Muhammadans is 
secured by appomting a Muhammadan to every 


third vacancy in each office if a qualified candidate 


is available.” 
Further, 


“The Commissioner of Income-tax also reserves 
the right to make appointments by nomination. 
from the test of qualified Muhammadan examinees.” 

We reirain from giving similar passages 
from the I. ©. &. Examination Rules 
as Sir Stanley is not responsible for their 


formulation. Even about a month after His 
Exeellency’s Khulna speech a Finance 
Department notification of the Govt. of 


Bengal announced that 23 vacancies of Lower 


Division Clerical Service would be filled’ 


after an examination out of which 14 were 
reserved for Muhammadans. Another noti- 
fication of the Finance Department published 
in to-day’s 14 8. 27) newspapers announées 
that a vacancy in the Upper Division 
Clerical Service (initial salary Rs. 150 rising 
upto Rs. 500) will be filled by a Muhammadan. 

A ` competitive examination” which 
provides for “appointment by nomination” 
in case of candidats professing a particular 
faith and requires the Examination Board 
to submit “separate lists” of candidates thus 
making an invidious distinction between the 
Muhammadan and others not only loses 
much of its competition but betrays its real 
and true character. A community which 


. HYDERLABAD FINANCES 


has failed to avail itself of the facilities of 


edpeation, primary and higher, is by reason 
of its failure, claiming and receiving prefer- 
‘ential treatment and a virtue is thus teing 


~ made of what should have been considerei its 
* discredit. 


By thus putting a premitm on 
the intellectual backwardness of a commtnity 
Sir Stanley’s government, besides actirg in 
an unsportsman-like manner, is not only 


lending a helping hand towards the :reation 
of a commonwealth of pampered youths who 
are naturally unwilling to run th: risks 
necessarily attending an open examination 
of merits but is indirectly corrupting the 
morale of the services and spreacing dis- 
contentment far and wide. © 


14. & 1927, FAmeLay 





HYDERABAD FINANCES 


By PROFESSOR.S. KESAVA IYENGAR 


HE general position of the Hyde-abad 

Government -in financial matters cs re- 

vealed in the seventh Budget Ncte of 
Mr. A. Hydari (just published) ard His 
Exalted Highness’ appreciation of the well- 
known financier’s services, serve as an effec- 
tive proof of the ability of Indian talsnt to 
independently organise the development of 
the country’s natural resources, to p:ovide 
adequate amounts for expenditure on augment- 
ing social welfare and enlightenment, to nsure 
a high degree of stability with earmarked 
reserves, profitable investments anc sound 
capital outlay. “The evenly prosperous era 


"e of Hyderabad Finance”, says Mr. Eydari, 
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begun in the time of Sir George Jassen 
Walker, continued notwithstanding the stress 
of a world-wide war and unfavcurable 
seasonal conditions under the skilful zvidance 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Glancy, still puzsīes its 
smooth course, and is now through the 
system of departmental finance and :pecific 
Reserves for specific objects, on foundations 
which may under Providence be considered 
as reasonably assured for the future.” This 
is a generous eulogy of the past workers, 
but it must be recognised by stacents of 


finance that while the beginnings wera made 


undoubtedly in the time of Sir George and 
Mr. Glaney, the difficult task of hardling a 
post-war situation and the credit for thorough- 
ly reorganising the financial system, were in 
the main reserved for the present finance 
Member. 


The criticism of Hyderabad’s fnancial 
position has not been all just, and in the 


e 


interests of truth it is necessary to liy bare 
some’ facts and figures for the prrpose of 
disproving the legitimacy of certain al gations. 
It has been said in some quarters that the 
Hyderabad purse is so full for the simple 
and apparent reason that taxatior is very 
heavy and expenditure on nation-building 
departments very meagre: one Bombay 
journal went so far as to say that È was not 
“sound finance’ but “insane usury”. The 
following figures will show that the increased 
and increasing receipts are realy due 


to more prosperous conditions of the 
population than to increased taxation 

RECHIPT 

Cin lakhs) 

1921-22 1327-28 

(accounts) (e timates) 
Land revenue 302.5 300.01 
Forests 9.6 17.9 
Customs 129.6 132.3 
Railways 1.7 32.9 


The prospect with regard ‘to  zeceipts is 
even brighter on account of a forvard capi- 
tal outlay policy .and a businesslize invest- 
ment policy. 


1921-22 “927-28 
(accounts) (estimates) 
Capital outlay 103.5 lakhs 120.8 lakhs 
. Investments 29.1 y V5.5 tn 
The following table, showing zhe expen- 
diturs on humanitarian departments and 


its progressive character may not in all res- 
pects compare favourably with a similar 
table for any British Indian Province :-— 
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EXPENDITURE 


(in lakhs) 

1921-22 1927-28 _. 

(accounts) (estimates) 
Total service expenditure 668.8 724 1 
Police | 57.4. 61.6 
Education 64.6 68 6 
Mecical department 16.1 188 
Development 2.1 11.0 
Co-operative credit 2.3 3.0 
‘Agricultura 9 2.2 


But the explanation for this lies in the 
fact that in the matter of, bringing about 
æ healthy expansion in service expenditure 
(as distinguished from expenditure on capi- 


lal outlay), a serious limitation hampering an ` 


accelerating pace—specially in a locality 
like the Hyderabad State with its powerful 
mediaeval traditions and unprogressive con- 
servatism—is the lack of men qualified for 
apd° capable of soundly administering the 
increasing allotments. It is easy to throw 
away money, to encourage waste and extra- 
vagance, and the fault of Mr. Hydari (if it 
be such) hes in not allowing expenditure 
to soar high in order to enable him to take 
credit for bumped up figures (not accompa- 
nied by a proportionate increase in public 
utility). Here is the innermost reason for the 
apparent wide disparity between the tate of 
increase in capital outlay and that in service 
expenditure amounts: in the seven years of: 
Mr. Hydari’s finance membership a total of 
Rs. 797.9 lakhs will have been spent on 
capital outlay; the Reserves total up to more 
than Ks. 15 crores; yet, by the end of 1336 
F. (1926-27) departments of Government 
which should have required tens of lakhs 
more per year for providing efficient service 
and opportunities to the people for better 
enlightenment and welfare, were not able to 
spend all the amounts allotted to them res- 
pectively for expenditure. The departmental 
balances which lie tothe credit of some 
Departments where expansion is most urgent- 
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» 
ly needed, out of budget allotments made in 
previous years (these balances do not lagse 


as in the annual budget arrangement, but 


continue available to the concerned depart- 
ments throughout the contract period under 
Departmentualisation Rules), are as follows :— 


DEPARTMENTAL BALANCES BY THE END OF 1926-27 


Department * Budgetted Accumulated 
Expenditure balance 
for 1926-27 Unypoay 

Gn lakhs) Gn lakhs) 

Education . 67.9 6.5 

Medical department | 19.9 4.1 

Municipalities and public 

improvements | 19.3 14.0 

Co-operative credit 30 3 

Agriculture 2.2 13 


Mr. Hydari declares therefore that he has 
sufficient money, but he wants „efficient men 
“who will use the ample resources of their 
country with wisdom and integrity”. And 
such men he hopes to get and has a right 


to expect as the result of granting numerous ` 


Asiatic and European scholarships to promis- 
ing Hyderabadees, the running of the 
Hyderabad Civil Service Class and the estab- 
lishment of the Osmania University. Human 
calculations and expectations assure an 
optimistic outlook: what time will be 
required for the supply of an adequate man- 
power for the purpose is difficult to foretell. 
Similar services in British India must have 
earned for Mr. Hydari a much wider and 
more grateful appreciation from the public, 
and much quicker results: the burden of 
the past woes of Hyderabad 
heavy on the State, and if in several respects 
Hyderabad is much behind British India, 
this.is due to factors which lie far beyond 
the reach of the Finance Member, and it 
would be the “ankindest cut’? to blame him 
on that score: if would amount to the 
argument of the wolf to the lamb in the 
fable. ° 


SIAM AND INDIA 


By PROF. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, M. A. D. Liırr. (Loxn.) 


Calcutta University 


TE arè Chinese in race but Indian by 
religion.and cultura.” So told us 
Phra Rajadharm Nides at- the dinner- 

table on the evening of our arrival at Bangkok 

in the suite arranged for Rabindranath 

Tagore and his party at the Phya Thai 
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‘Palace, one of the sumptuous royal residences 


at Baogkok which the railway administration 
has altered into a hotel, one of the finest 
of its kind in the Hast. Phra Rajadharm 
Nides is an official of the Siamese Guvern- 
ment: keen, intelligent, highly cultured, 
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with an English education, and a very pro- 
per pride in the history and the present 
condition of his country—namely, as one of 
the really independent countries of Asia 
—he was our friend, philosopher and guide 
during the seven strenuous but most happy 
and instructive days we spent in Eangkok. 
He is a member of the Department of 
Education, and his services were pleced at 
the disposal of Rabindranath and his party 
to help them in carrying through the rather 
Dusy programme of interviews, audiences, 
meetings and lectures and visits to import- 
ant places which was fixed for them. 
- Rabindranath went to Siam at the irvitation 
of the Indian community there, and the 
‘Government of Siam also ` welcomed his 
visit to the country. One can go to Bangkok 
either by railway or by steamer. The 
railway route is the quicker one from India. 
There is through railway connexion between 
Singapore and Bangkok. From Penang 
{or rather from the mainland opposite the 
island of Penang) which is about one-third of 
the way to Bangkok from Singapore, an in- 
ternational express goes to Bangkoxz twice 
a week, and this is the most coavenient 
route from India. There is also steamer 
service between Singapore and S3angkok. 
After our tour in Malaya, Bali and Java, 
we had come back to Penang en route for 
Siam. We took train at Prai, the station 
opposite Penang, in the international express 
on Friday the 7th of October at y o'clock 
in the morning, It was avery pleasant journey, 
‘aod the cars were exceedingly comfortable 
and well-appointed, with the minimum of 
rolling. The Siamese railway service zompared 
very favorably with the British seetion of 
tbe line in Malaya, being corsiderably 
superior tothe latter. After a jcurney of 
two days and one night, we arrived at 
‘Bangkok on Saturday evening. To meet 
Rabindranath a record crowd had gathered at'the 
station, cousisting of Indians largely, o: course— 
Such a huge concourse of 
(Bhajpurias), Gujarati Musalmans, Sindhis, 
Panjabis (Sikhs, Hindus and Mausalmans), 
Bengalis, Tamilians and Ceylonese would 
‘seldom ‘be found outside India ; and there 
were Europeans of various naticnalities— 
English, German, French and others; and 
Siamese, and Chinese. The eager crowd had 
pressed from all sides to have a sight of 
the poet, and if was with considerable 
difficulty that volunteers by making a cordon 
round the poet could enable him to pass 


‘the 


Hindustanis . 
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through the seething mass of enthusiastic 
pecple. Phra Rajadharm Nides, wlo was to 
remain constantly with us during our stay 
at Bangkok, met us at the station. We were 
taken to the Phya Thai Palace where we 
stayed during our sojourn of seven days in 


Bangkok. 


The entire tract between Incia_ proper 
(“India within the Ganges”—extencing up to 
Assam and Bengal) and China Sea has been 
called by the ancient Greek acd Roman 
Geographers “India outside the Ganges” 
(India extra Gangem) Later Europeans 
called it Further India. It was really an 
exension to the east of Indic; a true 
India Minor of the east as w: have an 
India Minor of the west in afghanistan 
Eastern [ran Indian culture, or Hindu 
i. e. Brahmanical and Buddhisic culture 
had established itself there in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era among “he original 
people, who belonged to the —“on-Knmer 
race and who were the kinsmen c the Kols 
or Mundas of-India—of the tribes like the 
Santals, the Muodaris the Hos, tae Kurkus 
and others, and of the Khasis of ssam. This 
Mon-Khmer people had built up great kingdoms 
—Savarathumi or Pega ic Burma, 
Dvaravati or Siam, and’ Kambuja o: Cambodia, 
besides Champa or Cochin Choa. Later, 
this Mon-Khmer people fell in evil days, 
and the Burmese and Siamese and other 
tribes from the North who were “he kinsmen 
of the Chinese, and of a totally different 
language and stock from the 3.on-Khmers, 
came down into the rich and civilised lands 
of the South, fought with the J_on-Khmers, 
and gradually reduced thew to non- 
entity, either entirely absorbing them (as 
in North and Central Burma anl in Siam) 
or reducing them to utter insigmficance (as 
in South-Kastern Burma and in Cambodia), 
But the old Indian culture and . religion of 
Mon-Khmers was accepted by the 
newcomers practically im itcto—by the 
Burmese and the Siamese. So ~he present- 
day {vame of Indo-China :or Further 
India is very  well-merited, meaning a 
tract now inhabited largely by people who 
kave common origins wtth “he Chinese, 
( the Burmese and the Siamese ), but 
culturally who participate in tae life, the 
sacrea literature and the religion of India, 
in Hinduism (ie, Brahmanism aad Buddhism 
both combined),—which they received from 
the original Indiansed Mon-Kamer people 
whom they couquered and absorbed. 





Of course, in this area there are tribes 
which have resisted the Burmese-Siamese 
pressure, and have remained still purely 
Mon-Khrer. e.g., the Mons of South-Eastern 
Burma, and the Cambodians; and the North- 
Eastern and extreme Eastern tract of Indo- 
Chine is now inhabited by the important 
Annamite people numbering 8 millions, who 
are calturally affiliated to China and not fo 
India. 

Eut the name Indo-China aptly describes 
the eouriry and the people: the present 
condision at least for the greater part of 
Indo-Chima has been very -well-summarised 
by ‘oir frend Phra Rajadharm—‘Chinese by 
race, Indian by religion and culture.” This 
sort cf enalysis of the situation presents 
itself in all the walks of life in Siam (and 
also in Surma). Listen to the language: 
you would seem to hear some dialect of 
Chinese, with the peculiar system of tones, 
giving it a sort of  sing-song character 
In fact, the language is a sister of 
the Chinese speech. But it is written 
with Indian letters, ka, kha, ga, 
gha, nga ete; and all its culture words 
are from the Sanskrit and Pali; and at the 
present day, as the experience of life is 
expanding in the free country of Siam by. 
the ineviteble impact of modern conditions, 
and as new things and ideas and institutions 
are constcntiy demanding admittance into 
the life of the people of Siam, the need for 
new words is being felt more than ever; and 
Siam, true to -the old tradition of her 
peoples, Mon-Khmer and Siamese, has not 
abandoned the classic languages of Brahma- 
nism and Buddhism—viz., Sanskrit and Pali: 
She is gontent to find a source of 
strength icr her language in. the borrow- 
ings from these. In the formal and ceremonial 
departments of life, as much as in the 
informal and the natural aspect of it, :we 


find Sanskmt and Pali words to an astonish-° 


ing degree, especially among the educated 
classes. To begin with, His Majesty the 
King of Siam has for his personal name 
Prajadhipata, and his dynastic name is 
Rama the Seventh. The present royal family 
claims Kskctriya descent, from Ramachandra.: 
His brother, the late King, was Rama VI 
Vajrayudhea. in the Pali form Vajiravudha. 
And the memes of members of the royal 
house are equally Sanskritic. Prince Damrong 
Raanubnab, Prince Dhanii, Prince Balabhadra,. 
Prince Shazurangsi, and Prince Nareswara.. 
The names of towns arereminiscent of India : 
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Ayodhya, Lavapuri, Nagara Svarga, Vishnuloka, 
Sukhodaya, Svargaloka, * Vrajapuri, etc, 
Bangkok is a city of pagodas, and some 
wonderful temples and monasteries are there, 


‘Mahadhaiu, Jetuvana, Panchama Pavitra, 


Aruna, Khema, Sudarsana, Devastrindra, 
ete. When our train entered Siamese territory 
at the station of Padang Besar, the Siamese 
authorities took charge of the train. Af 
Padang Besar we saw a few Siamese officials 
in the official dress of the land-—blue silk 
panung (a sort of Siamese dhoti, consisting 
of a loose sewn loonght made into pleated 
folds in front which are then tucked under 


‘the Jegs and fastened at the back, the 


garment coming down to the knees only— 
this is the common dressin Siam for both men 
and women), with a white buttoned-up coat. 
of cotton jean, white stockings up to the 
knees, European shoes, and a European hat. 
One official in similar costume met us in- 
the train. We exchanged our visiting cards. I 
found his name to begiven.as Phra Rathacharn 
Prachaks. This was the Sanskrit Ratha- 
charana FPratyaksha, and he explained that 
it was his official title in Siamese, and he 
wasa District Traffic Superintendent. ï must 
admit I felt a thrill of joy at finding the 
Language of the Gods, which is a most im- 
portant heritage and a necessary thing in 
our Indian culture, used also in independent 
Siam. Phra KRathacharn Prachaks made enquiries 
about the poet’s comfort in the train, and 
we had some very nice half-hours in his 
company, both on our way to Bangkok and 
back, talking about various matters. Trained 
in Eurore, like a great many Siamese officers 
and officials, he is rather anxious for the 
cultural future of his people, as he feared 
a rage for too much westernisation might. 
set in ‘and overwhelm the national character 
and thus deprive it .of.the vitality that the 
national culture alone can give it. He 
particularly welcomed the visit of Rabindra, 
nath to Siam as it would help the Siamese 
to look back to the common cultural heritage of 
Asia which it is the ideal of the Visva-Bharati 
to study and revitalise, as the first necessary step 
towards a federation of the East and the 
West in the common harmony of a cosmo- 
politan culture. However, to return to the use 
of Sanskrit in Siam. A Bengali Mohamnie- 
dan. gentleman has settled down in Siam 
and has become a naturalised Siamese sub- 
ject. He is an irrigation department officer 
there, and his official title is Warisima- 
dhyaks, thatis Vari-simadhyaksha. The Siamese 
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Air Force is said to be one of 
most -efficient and well-equipped, and 
in Siamese an air-ship is called akasa-yana. 
I need not dilate further upon this aseet of 
obviously Indian character of Siamese culture. 
In jact, it is Sanskrit, and Pali ever-where 
in public and court life. Of cours, the 
Siamese do not pronounce the Sansk-it and 
Pali words in the ancient way, waich is 
largely preserved by us in India. They 
have their own pronunciation. The Siamese 
speech has absorbed these words and has made 
them Siamese which shows there has been a 
complete assimilation of them. They write a-ka- 
sa-ya-na, but pronounceit as agat-chhar ; they 
write ara-nya-pra-de-sa, but pronounce it as 
aran-pathet ; so Samudra-prakara kecomes 
somut-pragan ; nagara, nakhon ; Vishnu- 
loka, phitsanulok, Tushita, Dusit, which is the 
name of a Buddhist heaven and which neme has 
been given to the throne hall odalace ; 
Pavara-nivesa, the name of a monastery, is 
pronounced as bowor-niwet ; and so forth. 
The people of Siam number a litle less 
than 10 millions, and they are prectically 
all Buddhists. Buddhism does not mean a 
religion separate from Hinduism. Brddhism 
in ancient India, as practised by the common 
people, meant the popular religion with tne belief 
in the existence of the devas -and the devis 


and in the yakshas and other supecnatural’ 


beings; and the only  defference from 
orthodox Brahmanism was in not imsisting 
on Vedic sacrifices, in not acknowledging 
the authority of the Vedas and the Erahman 
priests, and in regarding Buddha’s philosophy 
and teaching asthe only true explanation of the 
meaning and object of life. In Siam, we 
have a similar kind of Buddhism. ‘The Pali 
Buddhism of Ceylon, the Himayarna School, 
obtains in Siam. Bat the Hindu devas 
also reign there in the heart of the people. 
The .devas are higher beings, who are not 
eternal ia same way as the Supreme 
Divine Spirit, the Parabrahman ; they 
are not the almighty Gods as in many systems 
of polytheism who are the final gcdheads. 
Saints and sages are on a higher plane than 
the devas. This is the common Indien idea. 
This is also the idea in Siam. 3uddha, 
the perfect saint and sage, is, after his 
realisation of the truth, higher tkan the 
devas. But the devas are still worthy of being 
honoured, even as good and helpful angels. 
In Siam are to be found in the morasteries 
and palaces frequent effigies of Vishnu 
on Garuda, generally on.the Gables of rouses ; 
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the royal crest is the Garuda with spread- 
out wings, and in the air mail stamps, we 
have also the figure of Garuda soaring in 
the sky. Figures of other Indian devas 
are common in the monasterisas : Siva with 
his bull, Vishnu with Lakshmi reclining 
on Ananta the Naga in the ocean ; Brahma on 
his swan ; Kumara on his peacock ; figures 
of tne Deva, two-armed as well as ten-armad ; in 
front of the Museum Building is a modern 
bronze image of Rama standing wita his 
bow ; in ‘the Government School of Arts 
and Crafts we have another pretty bronze 
figure of seated Visva-karman, the architect 
and craftsman of the devas, with his 
plumb line and his building engle ; 
and in a corner of the Royal Piazza, which 
is a large open space with rows of tamarind 
trees in front of the Museum and Public 
Library and close to the Maha Chakri Palace, 
there is a pretty fountain which is a veritable 
gem of Siamese sculpture and bronze-castirg, with 
the figure of Nang Toroni i.e. Davi Daarani, 
the Harth-goddess, as she appeared to drive 
away with the floods of water { which she 
wrung out of her hair) the hosts of Mara 
who attacked Buddha when he was svriving 
to obtain the bodhi, the illumination. Behind 
the white umbrellaed throne of the king in 
the Dusit Mahaprasat (Zushite ‘Mahaprasada) 
Palace, which has been built some time ago 
at a costof several millions, there are figures of 
Vishnu or Garuda. And the late king Rama 
VI Vajiravudh who was an accomplished 
Sacskrit Scholar and a poet and dramatist 
of note, and had edited in the Siamese 
character the Sanskrit text of the Nalo- 
pakhyana from the Mahabharata with copious 
Siamese notes and had translated the Sakan- 
tala of Kalidasa, had also written a long 
poem onthe Ten Inecarnations of Vishnu. 
In the baxaars of Bangkok areto be found for 
salemodernimages of Indian devas,of Brahma, 
Indra, Vishnu or Garuda, and ten-armed 
Durga mounted on Siva’s bull (and not on 
her own vahana the lion); and of Rama and 
Lakshmana. The Ramayana, called in S amese 
Rama-Kien is as mach the national property 
of the Siamese as it is of the Indians; plays 
on the Ramayana are always acted, and 
shadow plays of Ramayana subjects are a 


characteristic thing of tke cultured of 
Siam and Cambodia, as much as 
of Java and Bali. Added to this, there 
is a class of Siamese Brahmans who 


are always attached to the Court and whose 
presence is required at all solemn occasions 
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Among the Mon-Khmer peoples supplanted 
aud absorbed by the Siamese coming from 
the North, the institution of Brahman priests 
in the court and in the deva temples was 
quite common, more so when in the earlier 
perind some of the ruling dynasties were 
avowedly Brahmanical; and the Siamese had 
adopted that institution as a stately court 
and ceremonial thing from their predecessors, 
although as believers in the philosophy of 
the Buddha this institution is not required 
in their religious observances. The present- 
day Siamese Brahmans are descended from 
some families of South Indian ( Telugu and 
Tamil country) Brahmans who went from 
India evidently at the invitation of the kings 
there and had settled there. They had 
apperently got mixed up with the Siamese 
and Mon-Khmer people, and now have 
practically become Siamese, with no other 
language but Siamese; they have some 
Sanskrit Manuscripts written in the South 
Indian grantha character, and they know 
about some old ceremonies and some old 
Sanskrit mantras in a very much altered 
prorunciation. These Brahmans are in charge 
of the ceremonies at the time of the corona- 
tion; and the chief of the Brahmans must 
go to Benares to fetch water from the Ganges 
for the abhisheka-snana, the annointment:- bath 
of His Siamese Majesty. The study of Sanskrit 
has been given up by them as the connexion 
with the mother-country . was lost, but they 
agresd, when I met some of them (in the 
temple dedicated to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva which they have in Bangkok) and spoke to 
them about the necessity of their studying 
the lore of their fathers which was such a 
greaz heritage of Mankind, that they should 
avail of the opportunities of studying Sanskrit 
as soon as arrangements were made for the 
teaching of it in the Chulalongkorn 
University which.was being organised. These 
Brahmans dress like the other officials, 
only their panung is white, and they do 
not wear any headdress, and besides their 
long hair is done up into a little and top- 
knot, towering above the crown of their 
head. 

Ti would thus be seen how intimately 
Siam is connected with India by ties of 
religion ard culture. In fact, if Indian 
unity is really the unity of a confederacy 
of peoples bound up by a common culture, 
and not: the unity of a homogeneous people 
speaking one single language and having one 
sole type of culture, Siam most naturally 
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is to be regarded as a member of a Greater 
Indian cultural confederacy. a , 

I shall not go on much longer with this 
rambling talk about Siam, as I intend to 
write more in detail about all that we saw 
there, and about the most hearty reception 
that Rabindranath Tagore as a great repre- 
sentative of the deathless culture of 
India was accorded by the people of Siam 
from the highest classes downwards. The 
Siamese people are our brothers in religion and 


culture ; and what they received from India, . 


either directly or through the Mon-Khmers, 
they have preserved and further enriched by 
the peculiar genius and the mental gifts of their. 
own race. They have built up a distinctive 
architecture, and their wall-paintings and 
mother-of-pearl inlay work are among the 
most remarkable achievements of the art and 
craftsmanship of Asia. Pali studies are 
very living there. One finds Pali-knowing 
and Pali-speakicg monks everywhere, with 
whom any Sanskrit-knowing Indian scholar 
who has just alittle acquaintance with Pali 
can easily talk. An edition of the entire Pali 
Buddhist canon was brought out by the 
Siamese scholars under the auspices of King 
Chulalogkorn—~who is regarded with the same 
veneration as the maker of Modern Siam, as the 


. Emperor Meiji(Mutsu Hito) is in Japan—and 


this entire edition comprising all the books of 
pali canon was distributed free to a great many 
scholars and institutions all over the world 
This indeed forms one of the best gifts of 
present-day Siam to the nations—dhamma- 
danam sabba-danam jinaté “the gift of the 
dharma exceeds all other gifts.’ In eom- 
memorating the late kirg a new edition 
of this Siamese recension of the Pali 
Tripitaka is now being printed, to be 
similarly distributed. And we may note that 
this new edition of the Pali canon in the 
Buddhist country of Siam synchronises with 
the publication in Japan which is ajso 
largely Buddhistic of a new edition of 
the Chinese version of the Buddhist serip- 
tures with other Chinese and Japanese works 
of a supplementary, and expository character. 
This thing in Japan expresses the newly- 
awakened desire of the Japanese people to 
dive deep into the ocean of Buddhist philo- 
sophy for gems whose lustre may light up 
the paths of our modern life. And Japanese 
and Siamese enthusiasm in Buddhism is of the 
utmost significance for a cultural awakening 
of Asia, under the smile of the serene figure 
of Buddha. | 
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` even the humble 
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J The most heartening thing in Siam is the 
reat vitality of the Buddhist religion there. 
eit is still a living force. Its priestocod still 
produces learned men. It is tolezent, and 

‘by its very toleration it softens intolerant 
-creeds that have been allowed to settle 
within its borders. Young Siamese are 

‘proud of their religion and its philosophy. 
It is common practice for young m2n of the 

intellectual and aristocratie clesses to 

live for some months, even yəars, in 

2 monastery, following the monastic 

‘life and its aspiration for mental 
calm, and then come out .into the world, 
sort of purified for the struggles cf life by 
the age-old discipline of the Vikara which 

“seeks to help man to curb and quell the 
‘distracting lusts of the flesh anc nally to 
annihilate his own ego-ccnsciocsness. I 
met some such youngmen—bright -néellectual 

faces, with acertain arresting expzession of 

‘benignity and seriousness which certainly was 
an index of the inner spirit, for which one 
could not but have great respect ; young 

men who had put some years bi study in 

“Germany, England and America. In recent 
‘years, there have been cases of yornz princes 
and scions of the nobility voluntarily turning 

‘monks and they at least 
ideals are still potent factors in fie life of 
‘the people, and that idealist Prinze Siddhar- 
rtha has not yet abandoned this world entirely. 
As Indians, and as Hindus, we felt perfect- 

ly at home in Siam with the Simrese : and 

Bhojpuriyas, Brahmans 
and others, who are found in taeir thou- 
sands in Siam serving as darwans or watchmen 
and as bearers and sometimes work ng as petty 
‘merchantsand dairy men, who are tae typically 
‘intensely orthodox Hindus of Northern 
‘India, told us that they felt thers2lves very 
‘happy (as far as their exile’s life permitted 
them—the question of expense prevented 
‘them from taking their wives and families 
with them to Siam even if they wish it very 
‘much in the land where the king was.a 


-decendant of Sri Ramchandraji, where the - 


‘Ramayana was honoured and sung, and 
where the people were worshippers of Buddha 
‘Bhagwan, the ninth avatar oi Narayanji. 
‘Rabindranath’s recent visit to Siam has 
been of tremendous significance, and with 
‘his world-adored personality te has been 
the means of strengthing moré than anything 
-else in the modern times the cultural union 
thetween India and Siam. 

His Majesty King Rama VII Prajadhipok 


show that the old’ 
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of Siam desired to hear Rabindranath, and at 
his command a special meeting was 
arranged at the royal residence on 
October 11 af 9 P. M, when a select 
audience consisting of princes and nobility 
and afew foreign officials serving under 
Siam were asked to be present. The Poet 
was received by His Majesty, and 
later on we as the members of his party 
( Professor EH. Ariam of Santiniketan, 
Mr. Surendranath Kar, Vice-Principal of the 
Kalabhavana of Santiniketan, and myself ) 
were also accorded the honour of being 
presented before the king. His Mejesty is a 
youpg man, rather slenderly built, with a 
bright smile, and well-educated in Europe as 
he is,he has already manifested a sincere desire 
tc improve his people and has intreduced 
a number of reforms in all the departments 
of his household and the administration The 
poet spoke on the idealsofa national education 
and specially emphasised on the place of 
national’ culture in education. He concluded - 
by speaking about the Visva-Bharati.: 
According to the well-known Indian usage, 
which is also current in many other lands, 
one should not go to see a king empty- 
handed: and the most fitting present with 
which Rabindranath the poet approached His 
Majesty Prajadhipok was a poem of his own 
composition in Bengali, with English transla- 
tion- by himself. This was printed and 
distributed among the guests, and the manuscript 
copy in the poet’s own hand both in Bengali 
and English, was presented to the king 
in a wallet of Benares  gold-brocade, the 
gift of the Indian merchants of Bengal, after 
the poem had been read in both versions. 
The poem is a most beautiful one, and it 
wonderfully expresses the sentiments which 
should fill the heart of an Indian when 
thinking of lands like Siam which have 
entered into fellowship of spirit with India : 
and I conclude my talk on the cultura] 
connection betwen Siara and India by quoting 
the last portion of the poem. 

“I come, a pilgrim, at thy gate, O Stam. 
To offer my verse to the endless glory of India. 

Sheltered in thy home, away from her 
oun deserted shrine, 

To bathe in the living stream that flows 
in thy heart, i 

Whose water descends from the snowy 
height of a sacred time 

On which arose, from the deepof my 
country’s being 

the Sun of Love and Righteousness. 
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‘Mathura School of Sculpture 


In Rupam the editor, Mr. O. C. Gangoly 


writes :— 

The part played by the local sculptors of 
Mathura in the history and development of Indian 
Arz is just beginning to be realized. Although a large 
- body of materials have been available, for a long 
time, to establish the original and vigorous 
character of the Mathura School, its indigenous 
mode of expression and its important contribution 
to the art o? India have been ignored and severely 


neglected by official archeologists. Mathura 
sculptures have been chiefly studied in the 
examples of Buddhist images, and in certain 


specimens illustrating Hellenistic and quali-classical 
themes executed in obviously foreign style, e. g., 
` Herakles struggling with a lion, ‘Bacchanalian 
scenes 2tc. The clouds of controversy that had 
Been raised over the so-called indebtedness of 
the Mathura School to that of the Gandhara, had 
completely obscured the fact that the prolific 
products of the School of Mathura represent in 
the main a direct development and continuation 
of the older native Indian art of Bharhut: and the 
still older art of Besuagar. The most obyious 
evidence of this has been furnished by’ the 
characteristic series of female types, nudes and 
semi-nudes, represented on railing pillars, recovered 
from many old sites, in and near Mathura. They 
have been irdentified_as Yaksis, Apsaras, Devatas, 
or Vrikshakas (dryads, demi-goddesses or three 
nymphs). Whatever they may represent, they 
reveal indigenous conceptions of {ndian_ artists 
expressed in the plastic language of old Indian 
Art, untouched by .any influence of foreign 
technique cr formula. They are the direct 
descendants of cognate female figures met with at 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Bodh-Gaya—and_ fairly bear 
out a, long established, definite, Indian artistic 
tradition. Obviously erotic in their motifs they 
afford tothe sculptors of Mathura an opportunity 


to pay their homage to the beauty of female form . 


in all the glory of its seductive charms and in 

an infinite variety of poses and moods. Of this 
class of female figures, the best perhaps is the 
‘Yakshi on an elephants head’ in the Lucknow 
Musenm ‘oomaraswamy’s ‘History of Indian 
Art.’ fig. 75). 


Co-operation in India 


From an address delivered by Sir R. N. 
Mookerjee and published in The Bengal 
Co-overative Journal we take the following 
passages :— 


I remember alfew years ago, when presiding: 
atan annual meeting of your, Society before it 
was reorganised, I laid emphasis on the instinc— 


tive appeal which ] 
should make to the essentially conservative Indian 
cultivators’ mind. The practice has been known: 
to us from times immemorial. I said at the 
time_that— l 
“Our joint family 


] b system is based on Co- 
operative principles 


s It is in itself a restricted 
from of Co-operative Society, each, individual. 
family being a small unit. This joint family 
system may not be entirely suited to the present 
economic conditions, but the fact that this system 
has bean successful and in existence for centuries. 
shows that co-operation is not foreign to this country 


the principle of co-operation * 


and is understood by the people.” ~ 


The cultivators too have a wonderful system of 
co-operation, organising themselves to work their 
fields in turn. , 

Go to any village and watch how the fishermens 
organise their big hauls. One man contributes 
a boat and takes 2 shares, eight others join him 
witan one share each. After a catch the sale is 
entrusted to one or more of them and the net 
proceeds kept it an_ earthen pot. At the end of 
the season you could see the nine share-holders 
sitting round a mat, emptying the pot containing 
their earnings and dividing according to their 
respective shares. There: is the simple practice 
of associated effort and faith in the honesty of 
each one. _ . . 

I have little patience with people who decry 


an institution simply because it is foreign, but im- 


case of co-operation the question does not arise. 
We possess, the tradition of mutual assistance : we 
have inherited the instinct to place community 
above self ; our simple village economy still retains- 
features of common help ; there 1s still extant the- 
Hindu idea of a village commune and we- 
know the democratic fellow-feelings amongst the- 
Moslems. inspired by the dictates of their religion— 
these factors should hearten the advocates of the 
Co-operative ideal. oo 

It is been said that Co-operation is a form of 
business founded upon a lofty ideal; the mcasure- 
of the value of the business is the degree in which. 
it is illuminated by that ideal. 

Far be it for. me to place a low value on the 
moral element in Co-operation, for that is its 


ca dinal feature ; but the modern world is prosaié ~ 


and the economic tendencies governing. it have 
become rigid and inelastic. I may therefore be 
pardoned if I take the liberty to paraphrase the 
above -significant remark by saying. that “the 
measure of the value of the ideal of Co-operation. 
will be the degree in which it is- infused: by 
principles of sound business.” 

What has the Co-operative movement. to face 
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‘in India of to-day ? Need,usury and illiteracy are 
the three chief enemies of progress. Heavy indeht- 
edness contributes largely to the continued zoverty 
of the cultivator; his poverty and the oppressive 
burden of debt facilitate the growth of usury 
which, combined with the appalling illiteracy of 
the population, leads to a moral degradation thus 
sapping the very foundations of the race stock. 
‘The poverty and indebtedness of the villeges are 
not peculiar to India, and if in other countries 
like Germany. and Ireland, where Shylocks fleeced 
the countryside, co-operation has effaced the evils, 
there is no reason why India should not equally 
benefit from an active promulgation of the co- 
‘operative practice. “If only people coulc read” !— 
has been the complaint of several Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies in various provinces. But 
illiteracy, as universal and deadly in its effect as 
is prevalent in India, has been successfully combated 
in Italy through co-operation. With ths examples 
‘before ber India has launched on a wide pro- 
gramme of co-operative effort. 


The Current System of Female Education 


Shrimati Chandrawarti, 
the Vedie Magaxine: 


. Various types of female education are preva'ent 
qn India. There is the current system əf Western 
education which is followed in most of tke schools. 
he Government, District Board anc Municipal 
Board Schools and the Arya Kanya Pathshalas, all 
come under this system. , f 
Many people have felt that this system is 
defective and unsuited to the needs of tke society. 
‘Its most glaring defect lies in the choic2 of text- 
books. The books usually contain description of 
scenes and society quite foreign to the students. 
Students can not visualise what they read, hence 
they take longer time to grasp things than they 
would otherwise do. They are tauzh: what is 
really a caricature of history. The real history of 
the country is kept hidden from them with the 
result that the patriotic sentiments are found 
altogether lacking in them. Nor. do thay cherish 
any feelings of respect for their traditional past 
which it is the main business of histcry to create. 
This system also ignores the fact tkat the duties 
of woman are quite different from those of man. 
Subjects like music, painting, domest ¢ economy, 
sewing and home-nursing are of supreme import- 
ance to girls. Sanskrit which is the langnage of 
the Indian religion and is the key to national 
history figures only_as an optional subject in the 
curriculum, while English is not cnly the main 
subject but also the medium of education. Then 
the very manner of imparting edu ation is un- 
natural and artificial. The medium being a foreign 
language, a great deal of unnecessary strain is put 
on girls with the result that they ind al) their 
energies exhausted and spent up before they enter 


B. A, writes in 


Besides, this education is one-sided and ignores 
all other aspects such as the social moral and 
physical. It atrophies the sense of social duty. 


Regarding the need for teaching English, 
she observes :— 


Eng.ish being the highest officia. language 
some knowledge of itis necessary as al the busi- 
ness of the country is carried on throu -h it. One 
is also required to know the languaze to be in 
touch with the current events of Modro world. 
Then the English language is conside ed to have 
the richest literature in the world. From this 
point of view also a_ knowledge of i: is useful. 
Considering both the sides of the question, English 
should surely be regarded as one of th: necessary 
means of literary accomplishment for women. 


She thinks our women shoud havea 
knowledge of politics. 


A general knowledge of Politics is aso essential 
for girls) They should know what place their 
country holds ‘among the, nations of the world. 
They should also be acquainted with he needs of 
the country. It has been noted that women are 
slow to respond to the call of the ccantry at the 
tme of a national crisis. This  slugishness 1S 
mairly due to their being quite igno ant of the 
needs of their country. On the whee they lack 
the patriotic spirit which characterise: the women 
of the past. 


Marvoree 


Change in Muslim Caltire 


The Rt. Hon’ble Syed Ameer li observes 
in Islamic Culture: 


No one to whom it has been vcucksafed to have 
a ziimpse of the polished courtesy and_dignifie 
intercourse of the Musulman gentr- of the old 
schcol, that have either passed awa: or are fast 
passing away, will ever fail to regard it as a 
arivilege, To me it is a memory to cherish. The 
sigktt of those dignified men, with their. courtly 
manners, sitting together conversi:g in | well- 
modulated tones which never rose to a noise, on 
history, poetry, literature, and Musrlman divinity, 
would bea revelation to many Vestern critics. 
Fach man was attended. among other servitors, by 
his own hukka-bardar : the reception of each guest 
as he arrived was dignified, in cases of intimate 
friends genial. f À 

Poetical assemblies were still hel. twenty years 
seo. But now debating clubs have taken their 
piace. In the first half of the ninecenth century 
the Mushairas, as they_ were called, were often 
attended by one or two Engiish officals who, with 
their knowledge of Persian and Urdu, were able 
to follow and appreciate the pozms that were 
recited. : 

The results of the change in M sulman culture 
within the last twenty-five or thirty years Temalns 
to be seen. But I cannot help regretting the 
passing of the old order. Had iz teen possible to 
engraft the best part of Europe-n culture on the 
remains of Islamic culture. the awakening of 
Musulman India would cause no misgiving We 
can only watch anxicusly the pres nt devel pment 
and trust that the hcpes of helpers will be justified 
by the fruit borne by Arglo-Mahor medan culture. 
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Leprosy 


; Ths following passages are taken from the 
Federation Gaxette of Patna:—~ 


_ Leprosy is a very loathsome and contagious 
disease and is caused by a germ called Lepra 
bacillus. The disease causes very great suffering 
and disfiguremant, The disease is of great antiquity 
and existed in India in remote periods and, 1s no 
respector of caste or creed. It has been estimated 
that there are three million lepers in the world of 
whom one million are in China, half a million in 
Africa and about a lac in India. 

Lccording to the census of 1921 there are 32 
lepers per 100,000 of the population against 59 in 
1881 in india. 

_ It is generally to be found that lepers of good: 
social position usually try to conceal their afflic- 
tion, tut the vast majority of lepers in India are 
poor parsons, usually beggars, who live by 
parading their suffering. A leper is a source of 
great danger to healthy persons. Segregation, 
therefors, of the lepers is the best effective 
measure for reducing the prevalence of the 
disease. 

_ It is generally held that the disease is not 
directly heriditary; children being free from actual 

_infectior at birth. but they are especially suscepti- 
ble to contagion from an early age. It is, therefore, 
advisabl2 that children born, of leprous patients 
should >e separated from. them at the earliest 
possibla age. Lepers should not marry. 

Ignorance and indifference are responsible for 
much of the leprosy. now in existence. Lepers 
should I've apart and should not be permitted to 
beg in the bazar, or on railway platforms. They 
should also not be allowed to roam about in the 


streets, to keep shops, or handle foodstuffs, or to- 


wander about tke country as mendicants. 

The disease in its early stages is amenable to 
treatment and anyone having the first symptoms 
like those deser:bed above should at once consult a 
competznt doctor. The treatment takes rather a 
long time and should be persevered with. Leprous 
patient. :herefore, need not be despaired of and to 
enable them to get proper treatment dispensaries 
convenient places will be opened in the near 
uture. 


Literacy in India, A Hundred Years Ago. 


The Progress of Education reproduces 
the stbjoined paragraph from Adam’s 
Reports on Vernacular Education, 1885 :— 


_A distnguished member of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction. in a minute on the 
subject, expressed the opinion that if one rupee 
per mensem were expended on each existing 
village school in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably all little short of twelve lakhs of 
rupees per annum. This supposes that there are 
100.000 such schools in Bengal and_ Bihar, and 
assuming the population of those two Provinces to 
be 40.000.000 ‘there would be a village school for 
every 400 persors.-+...++. (or) on an average a village 
schoo! for every 32 boys........The estimate is con- 
firmed by a consideration ‘of the number of villages 
in these two Provinces. Their number has been 
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Officially estimated at 150,748 of which, not a'l. 
but most have each a school....-.Let it be admitted? 
that these calculations from uncertain premises: 
are only dis:ant approximations to the truth, and: 
it will still appear that the system of village- 
Schools is extensively prevalent; (and) that the- 
desire to give education to their male children. 
must be deeply seated in the minds of parents- 
even of the humblest classes, 


The Need for a Village Dairy Factory 
System in India 


Mr. W. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, 
writes in the Journal of the Central Bureau: 


for Animal Husbandry and Dairying in 
India : 


Let us look at those countries of the world 
which have made the greatest progress in the- 
advancement of agriculture during the past fifty- 
years. They are great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Germany, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Finland, United States of America, 
Argentine Republic, South Africa, New Zealand 
and Australia. Dairy development on a gigantic 
scale has taken place in “eyery one of these- 


countries, and without exception they. have 
adopted a dairy factory system. 

India does not differ fundamentally from 
those _ other countries mentioned. She owns. 


something like 100,000,0U0 adult cows and female 
buffaloes, most of them grossly inefficient as- 
milkers and most of their owners technically 
Ignorant of the first principles of scientific milk. 
production. Wherever there is sufficient milk ° 
produced to support it, we need the co-operative- 
dairy factory in India more than any other 
country to— = 
(a) Educate our cattle-owners as to the value- 
of the milk they now produce and the necessity 
of producing more milk; | 
Secure for the milk producer the profits 
l from the milk industry ; ; 
(e) Improve our methods of breeding, feeding 
' and rearing of cattle ; 
(d) ` Improve our methods of handing milk for 
urban consumption ; 
(e) Improve our methods of manufacturing: 
milk products. 


Increasing the British Garrison in India 


Pandit Hirday Nath 
The Indian Review :— 


The projected visit of the Secretary of State 
for War to India is commonly regarded as a. 
portent. Speaking inthe House of Lords on the 
380th of March 1922 Lord Haldane suggested that 
relief might be given to the Indian tax-payer by 
reducing the Indian Army and maintaining a 
portion of the Imperial, Expeditionary Army at 
England’s cost in India. “In these days of rapid: 
transport,” he said, “it would be possible to keep. 
some part of our own Home Army. some part of 
our Expeditionary Force generally in India. It 
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need not be a Jarge part. A comparatively small 
part òf it would be sufficient to relieve the necces- 
sity of keeping up quite as great a Military Force 
x Todia.” It is rumoured that the visit of Sir 

aming Worthington Evans is connected with the 
discussion of this suggestion with the Goverament 
of India. The response of the Imperial Government 
to our demand for control over our owo army 
seems to he taking the form of an attempt. ta cut 
the ground from under our feet by reducirg that 
portion of the army which we can call «urs, 
Lord Haldane’s suggestion if carried out would 
virtually amount to the tearing up of the De- 
In every dominion of the Brtish 
Empire self-government has been followed oy a 


gradual reduction and the ultimate withdrawel of | 


the Imperial forces, but in India apparently t is 
not regarded asa paradox that the promisə of 
responsible Self-government should be followed by 
a decrease in the Indian and an increase in the 
‘British Army. The arms Act. the virtual exclasion 
of the Indians from positions of trust anc res- 
ponsibility in the army, the maintenance of a 
British garrison in India and the recruitmert_ of 
soldiers from extra-Indian areas in the Indian 
army have, it appears, not succeeded in crushing 
all manhood out of our countymen. It is pezhaps 
regarded as necessary now that the professicn of 
arms even in its humbler grades shoul be 
gradually closed tothem. India certainly ccmozlains 
of the crushing burden, of Military expeniiture 
but the proper way of giving relief to her vould 
be not to murease the British garrison in India 
but to replace the costly British soldier by his 
much cheaper Indian colleague. She, wil in- 
dignantly reject any scheme of financial relief 
which involves a permanent danger to her zreedom. 


vane 


Women’s Conferences on Educitioral 
Reform 


Stri-dharma expresses the opinion tkat 


The past month has been noteworthy ‘or the 
splendid activity and enthusiasm shown by -vomen 
throughout India in holding local Confereaces of 
women as preliminaries to the Delhi AL-India 
Conference, in February. In Delhi the Conzerence 
lasted two days, was organised by Mrs. J. CH. 
Chatterji and presided over by Mrs. &. R. Das, 
wife of the Member of the Executive Couzcil of 


the Government of India. In_ Bombay Miss 
Mrinalini Chattopadhyaya presided, and rs, 


Hamsa Mehta organised : ten delegates were lected. 
In far away Karachi, Mrs. Hudson, wife of the 
Commissioner presided and the occasion was linked to 
the auspicious opening of fine premises. which are_the 
property of the local Ladies’ Association. In Madura 
the Constituent Conference for the Tamil Nad 
place under the Presidency of Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, Deputy-President of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council. Its able Organiser was Dz. Mrs. 
Anna Thomas who circulated as many a. 16.000 
notices of- different kinds in Tamil ard English 
connected with the meeting and gained a full 
audience in the largest hall in the ciy. The 
honour of having a Royal. President has Zallen to 
the lot of Travancore Constituent Conference where 
Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya who organised it 
secured the patronage and presence of H. H. the 
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Junior Rani of Travancore, mother of the Haza- 
rajah who is still a minor. Viscountess Coschen 
opened the Madras City Conference of which Dr, 
and Mrs. Euxzmini 
Lakshmipathi the hard-working Secretary- "Xn 
delegates have also, signified their readiress zo- 
represent ` Madras in_ Delhi. Mrs. Mirza Ismeil 
presided at Mysore Conference. The programme: 
of resolutions, speakers and details, is a model of 
artistic efficiency and is a proof of the orzanising 
ability cf the Secretary, Miss Lazarus, Malekar 
held its first Constituent Conference with success 
at Calicat. It had some invited men spealers n- 
cluding its local Member of the Legislative: 
Assembly. A happy feature of all there Ccn- 
ferences has been the number of Muhammecan 
ladies who have attended and the expre sior of 
their demand for Compulsory Primary E-itcatzon 
under ruradah conditions. The other outstanding. 
mandate of these Conferences is the prot: st of all 
women against. the low age that Ral Sale) Jar 
Bilas Sarda had introduced into his Bill ta probit 
early marriage. Everywhere there is the sa.) from 
women: “Amend the ages to 16 for girls enc 21 
for boys!” It is the Resolution agast early 
marriage that brings out most enthusiasm in tkese- 
onferences. Further Conferences are bcoked -his 
month for Maharashtra, the Central Provmces, the 
United provinces, Bihar, and some India Sczetes. 
The future of India is assured now that 13 women 
are awake to the vital necessity of gaining prox rly 
balanced education for their sons and dau chters. 


The Age of Marriage 


The same journal records : 


The Baroda Legislative Council kas fixed the 
marriageable age for boys and girls at _€ and 14 
respectively. . ; 

The Maharajah of Kashmir has saactionsd a 
new law prohibiting the marriage of gi ls  efore 
14 and boys before 18. The Indian States of 
Gondal, Kotah, Mysore and Indore hare similar 
laws. The State of Rajkot leads all Indi- as i. has 
just this month made the legal age 1Ē for - girls 
and: 19 for boys. The legal age of mmrriage in 
China is 16 and in Japan 16 and 18. 


The University of Mysore 


Mr. D. Venkataramaiya writes ir the 
Mysore Economic Journal: 
In the preamble of the Mysore University 


Regulation certain features are set forth as marking 
it off from the older Indian Universites. I may 
just invite your attention to one or tvc of these 
features. The institution of a syszem_of Uxiver- 
sity extension lectures and of a Publication Sureau 
is a distinct advance in the directior of extra 
mural activities. The second feature tc whca His. 
Highaess the Chancellor drew special atzectton in 
his first convocation speech is the greaer rssogni- 
tion of the value of Kannada and Sanskrit study. 
His Highness said on the occasion: “I trust that 
the University will do allinits pover to foster 
the study of our. mother-tongue and o? Sanskrit, 
two languages which must always command the 
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sympathy and interest of all educated Mysoreans.” 
The University. one may, feel sure, will see that 
the zherished desire of His Highness is fulfilled. 

his lecture on “The Vision of a Prosperous 
Mysore” Sir M. Visvesvaraya, to whose far-sighted 
statesmanship our. University owes its being, has 
poinzed out the lines on, which Mysore should 
proceed if she should achieve a high place in the 
com ty of nations and may we ‘trust that the 
Mysore University will play no small part in the 
realization of that vision? For after all the hopes 
of the future lie in the youth of the country in 
whose proper up-bringing the University_ is so 
vitaly concerned. I am confident that the Univer- 
sity will ever keep before it the two aspects of all 
highar education—cultural ‘and pragmatic. 


tirade 


Prejudice against Negroes in U. S. A. 


Jr. Kunhi 
Thought - 


Not all Negroes are black. Six millions of the 
‘eleven millions in the States are of white extrac- 
tion, and a great proportion of these cannot be 
‘easil7 distinguished in features or complexion from 
the ‘Vhite except in regard to the hair which is 
almost invariably wooly or kinky. Even this 
feature is said to be absont in a few. No similarity 
of features however close, of fairness of complex- 
ion Lowever great, will secure equality of treat- 
meni. The faintest trace of Negro blood suffices 
for rigid exclusion, and white or black, all 
Negroes are treated alike. The treatment accorded 
to the white Negro is in striking contrast to the 
treatment of the Eurasian in India, who is indulg- 
‘ed and favoured so much as almost to puta pre- 
mium on tke Immoral relations between Europeans 
and -ndians in India. That in spite of it there 
are cnly about 2.00,00) Hurasians in India against 
the six million half-breeds in the States is eloquent 
-of the higher standard of Indian morality. 

The prejudice against the Negro does not ex- 
tend to the American Indian who is also coloured, 
But American Indians are but few in number, and 
‘several of them are very rich and_ have not the 
taint of slavery. Union with them does not entail 
socia. obloqny or persecution, Indian ancestry 
may even be asserted with pride by a girl who 
has it. A white woman who dares to marry a 
Negro will te treated almost asa leper. It will 
be reralled, in this connection that the wife of the 
worlc-famous boxer Jack Johnson was driven to 
‘gSuicice by the persecution of the Whites. 


Kannan says in Current 


Choice of a Vice-Chancellor for Agra 


The Educational Review of Madras ob- 
Serves i 


_ We congratulate all concerned on the formal 
‘inauguration of the Agra University. 

At the first meeting of the Senate, the member 
elected as Vice-Chancellor, a European and a 
Missionary, the Rev. Canon Davies, w.a., of the 
‘St. dchn’s College. It is surprising that there 
should have been such Jamentable_ want of unity 
among the Indian members of the Senate that they 


„its behalf. 
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could not have pictched upon any Indian for the 


high office. In view of the long experience of the 
Rev. Canon Davies, and his valuable work in the 
United Provinces. the appointment is not altogether 
unsatisfactorv, but it is obvious a 


Missionary, working in this country, cannot be as 


enthusiastic as an Indian in the matter of the ° 


advancement ofa University like that of Agra. 
Want of union among Indians has been the bane 
of the country during all the centuries of its 
history and we are not surprised at its, expressing 
itselt in tne case of small institutions like Univer- 
sities, as it has expressed itself in the case of 
great events in its national history. 


Sister Nivedita 


Eric Hammond contributes to Prabuddha 
Bharata an impression of the earlier years 
of Sister Nivedita, which is quoted below 
in part. 


She adored originality and smiled at customary 
conventions. Parents of her pupils were sume- 
times aggrieved by her attitude, as when, for 
instance, she persisted on retaining a bronze of- 
Buddha on the mantelpiece of her studio. She 
revelled in argument, in disputation. Nothing 
gave her greater delight than a debate during 
which speakers became heated and excited. 
From time to time, on such occasions, she would 
interpolate some striking utterance calculated to 
stimulate the combatants, and tue fiercer the 
fight the happier she grew. She admired Walt 
Whitman, Emerson and Thoreau, quoting with 
earnest emphasis any passages from the last two 
authors which endorsed Eastern philosophy. For 
Buddha and his teaching her reverence was 
great. The popular presentation of Christianity 
Jost its appeal to her and thus, when Swami 
Vivekananda arrived in London, she responded 
to his call as a harp responds. to the touch of a 
master-player. She listened to him at her club, . 
the Sesame; at Miss Mullers Wimbledon; at 
many religious and philosophical centres in and 
near London. Everywhere she went she hailed 
him as the Prophet of the age. She assisted his 
appearance at various places, including the 
Christo-Theosophical Society established by Sir 
Richard Stapley in Bloomsbury Square, where by 
the bye, Swami Abhedananda made his maiden 
speech in English. There is no doubt that her 
influence and her persuasive faith backe® by 
Mr. W. T Sturdy’s solidity of aim and pecuni- 
ary aid, largely contributed to Swamiji’s career in 
London. Immersed as she came to be in the 
Vedanta, she employed all her oratorial power on 
Once caught in Vivekanand’s wonder- 
ful web, she spoke of him and about _ him 
unceasingly. “Have you seen and heard the‘ 
wami ?”? she would ask. “If you have not seen 
him and heard him, you simply must. There is 
no one like him, no one to equal him, no one at 
all!” Eloquent, persistent, imperious, she drew 
friends, acquaintances, even strangers, towards this 
Sonof India who was, she assured them, the 
Sun of Truth. Her acceptance of, and adhesion to 
the Swami’s gospel was whole-hearted. 


European h. 
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j The East African Commission 


© The National Christian Council Review 
opines :-— 


It is impossible to claim for either of the in- 
vaders of East Africa that they are disin erested 
or that the interests of the children of zhe soil 
are safe in their hands. Mr. Oldham, as a Christian 
internationalist, may be trusted to de all he can 
to find the way of justice and of cornromise. 
Everyone, St. Francis Xavier said of tae immi- 
grants into India “in his, day, and no doubt it is 
largely true of the immigrants into Hast Africa 
today, ‘everyone takes the same road—rapgb rapis’ 
Many from among both 
are conjugating that same ‘wretched verb,’ and 
the chief duty of the Commission is to protect 
the African people against this rapacity, as well 
as to protect the weaker of these two communities 
against the rapacity of the more ‚powerful. The 
Indians in Hast Africa have few to champion them, 
but we trust that on the Commission tley will 
have in Mr. Oldham one who will not fo-get that 
they, too, have rights. They have had -sir fears 
accentuated by the recommendations mad by the 
recent Feetham Commission, which was appointed 
to go into the question of the extensior of local 
self-government. One of their recommenCations is 
that Mombassa, which has among its population 
720 Europeans and 9,097 Indians, shoud hence- 
forward have the number of Europeans. on its 
Municipality increased from 7 to 13, while the 

adian representation remains still 4 orly. It is 
difficult to persuade oneself that that Ccmmission 
discharged its task with justice and imoartiality. 
We trust it will be less difficult in the case of the 
new Commission. 


Religion as Experience 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland contribates to 
Welfare a convincing and elevating sermon 
on Religion as Experience, from ‘vhich we 
extract the following passages. 


Religion presents itself to man unze four as- 
pects ; as Something to be gone throveh with, or 
performed ; as something to be believec; as some- 
thing to be studied, analyzed, or speculeted about ; 
and as something to be experiencec. In other 
‘words, it presents itself asa Ceremonial; as a 
Creed ; as a Philosophy ; and as a Life. | 
» What are we to_say of these diffezing concep- 
tions of religion? Doubtless we shoull say that 
all are legitimate; all are useful: but n> one taken 
alone is complete—each needs the others to round 
it out to wholeness. Especially is this zrue of the 
first three, but they need the fourth. Ixperience 
or life is the end toward which each of_the others 
ought to lead the only result which gives them 
justification for being. Without relizion as a 
personal experience, ceremonials, creecs and philo- 
sophies are a body without a soul. l 

Experience of religion! [know tkeæe is a pre- 
judice in many minds against the taought. To 
some persons, such experience seems orly supersti- 
tion, or cant, or pretence; to others an empty 
dream of the imagination. Persons wich habits of 
unfettered thinking, or who care muck for science 
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and reason, are perhaps particularly lable to be 
among those who look upon religious sxperience 
with incredulity and disfavor. But way should 
this 3e so. Can any one give a good resson ? 

N> one denies the validity of experience in 
matters outside of religion. Indeed, the scientist 
and the man of independent thought ar the very 
ones who, in other things, are likely f- appeal to 
experience most. They do not want speculation, 
they tell°you; they want to know. “hey want 
the testimony of somebody who has seen, heard, 
felt, experimented. They ot all men, than, should 
show not least but most respect for experience in 
matters of religion. Ne 
, believed that religion rested upca a founda- 
tion of mere hypotheses and specalations, E 
certainly should not be a religious teach2=r. Indeed, 
if I did not believe that the main, ceatral truths 
of ~eligion are as evident, certain, verifiable as 
anything known to man—as the facts of science, 
or as the demonstration and axioms cf mathema- 
tics—I certainly should never stand .u a pulpit. 
I do believe that nothing in_man’s kno-viledge rests 
upon a more secure foundation—upoa one more 
absolutely incapable of being disttrbed, than 
religion, Why? Because it rests up n the soul’s 
deepest experiences, Below these iti impossible 
to go. If here is not realizy, then inded— 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 

For even the validity of our knowledge of the 
outward world depends upon the trithfulness of 
the world within. 


How to Get the Most Fun Oust of Life 


Mr. Henry M. Stegman tell. us in The 


Oriental Watehman :— 

The truth is that the real way to zet the most 
fun out of life is to be well. The lest meal you 
ever ate was probably not the most uxurious and 
expensive one but some simple repas_ which fol- 
lowed along tramp in the woods. A keen appetite 
will give you more enjcyment than lobster a la 
Newburg and champagne. The nineteenth Psalm 
contains an Uluminating phrase: “:ejoiceth asa 
strong man to run a race.” That feeing of vigour, 
of botlily well-being, spells more cf stimulation 
and exuberance than the costliest wire—and there 
is no headache the next morning. If you will 
view the facts comprehensively, you_will see that 
Shakespeare’s “primrose path of dalliance” isa 
short one, it soon ends in a briary ticket. 

Let us then change the saying this: 

“A long life and a merry o2e !” 


Buddha’s Influence in His Life Time 


Mr. T. L. Vaswani .D Buddhist 
India :— 

Ido not know of in the world’s history there 
has appeared another who in his own life-time 
wielded so piat an influence upo- the people as 
that ancient Indian Prince who left his palace and 
became a Bhikshu and later a teacher of wisdom. 
I refer to Sakyamuni who becars the Buddha. 
i do not know, I repeat, if our human world has. 
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thrown up another ` who in his own‘ life-time had 
so mighty a hold upon the people as Buddha. 
‘The werid’s great teachers have cast a spell on 
large numbers ; but this. in the case of all the 
‘great ones except Buddha, has been of gradual 
-growth, and often after they passed away. Buddha, 
‘cast a wonderful spell on millions in his own life- 
‘time. enever he would appear in a town or 
-village,—as the ancient documents declare—~people 
-would gather together in large number to have 
his darskan. One day he comes to a small town ; 
people come to know that he has come; so 
men and women ran to meet him. They are 
eager to see and hear him. They come to him 
and say :—“Master, teach us! speak us some 
‘words of wisdom.” 


Impressions Of Sir J. C. Bose 


Mr. P. K. Kapre contributes to the 
Morris College Magazine his .impressions of 
Sir J. C. Bose. Here are some of them :— 


Amongst the very few persons who had the 
-gocd fortune of having a talk , with Sir. J.C. Bose, 
my friend and I were two. When he came here 
last month, we ventured to approach him. All 
the while the feeling that we were going before a 
world-renowned man, a man who had ‘done 
. conspicuous work in the domain of science, was 
present in our mind. Naturally we expected to 
see one. a bit old, with many creases on his brow 
and with an expression full of care and thought. 
We expected too, to be disappointed in our object 
to see him, for it is a popular belief that all 
scientists are men who are cross and pre- 
sumptuous. 

Luckily for us, we were agreeably surprised. 
Never before, did, I see such simplicity and 
unassuming nature in a great man, as I did on 
that day. A 

My friend was rathera bit too forward. He 
asked for his autograph, He gave it after giving 
us a stirring advice, which has created an indeli- 
ble impression on my mind. ‘Be alive’, were the 
words he wrote. Yes! How significant those two 
words are! This life is full of strife. Only the 
fit will survive. In this world which is crue] and 
callous to take care of the  weaklings, the unfit 
must ever go to the wall. Sir Jagadish asked us 
to keep fit. “Work hard, play. hard. Spend some 
. of your time with your friends. Do some drama- 
tic performances and enjoy yourselves in a healthy 
manner. But never be vulgar. In this way 
alone you will live and live well.” He alone 
lives. by whose living many others can live too. 

Jagadish Chandra stayed here but for a couple 
of days. But during_that short time he carried 
away our hearts. His message of hope, that a 
dark cloudy night is always followed by a plesant 
sunny morn, will ever remain a stay for us 
whenever we ar3 discouraged and found in diff- 
culties. His personality is marvellous. Age it 
seems, has not laid its sinewy hands on him. 
His complexion is_ clear like a child’s, his hair 
suvery white, his dress simple, all go to make us 


bend before and revere him. Until last month. ` 


we knew Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose as a great 
savant. Now we understand the real man in him, 


' The prohibition 


strive by constitutional means, 
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Let everybody of us try, as far as in us Xs, to 
emulate him and pray for his long life. 


Experimental Measures of Prohibition 


Writing on the Bombay Government and” 


the Drink Problem in the Social Servict 
Quartery Mr. J. F. Edwards states :— 


Experimental measures of prohibition are being 
adopted by two other Indian Provincial _Govern- 
ments, namely, Madras and the Central Provinces. 
Tbe Governor of the latter has himself announced 
that in response to the popular demand, all liquor 
shops are to be closed in_ the rural parts of th 
Damoh District, and the Excise Minister for the 
Madras Government has declared his intention of 
introducing prohibition in two districts, one of 
which is Nellore. This is splendid. . 

On this, as on every other aspect of the drink 
question, every European in India and every 
one who has influence with European, can render 
to India service of enduring value, and we com- 


mend to them the biting words of The Indian. 


Social Reformer in one of its recent issues ; 
Prohibition is primarily a moral nota financial 
question, and must be approached from the moral 
standpoint. When Germany invaded 
Committee of British financiers was asked to 
calculate the net loss of the countrv that may 
accrue from going to war with Germany and 
suggest new sources of taxation for making up the 
loss. The War was fought and won regardless of 
the cost in men and money, because it was felt 
to involve the very existence of great Britain. 
uestion is one of life and_ death 
to the people of India. An Indian National Govern- 
ment. if it is true to its mission, will deal with it 
as such, and not haggle about the price to be 
paid for it. It will be to the enternal discredit of 
British rule that it obstructed as long as it could, 
a reform demanded by the vital interests of the 
nation, a reform which had behind it the sanction 
of the two great religions of India, and the support. 
of the overwhelming majority 
missionaries in this country. We hope that the 
Government of India will see their way soon to 
come into line with the overwhelming consensus 
of Indian opinion on this crucial question.’ We 
agree with the reformer that the continuance of 
India’s liquor traffic is a serious blot on British 
rule in India, and we believe also that all .who 
s, for the removal of 
the blot are the truest friends of that British 
connection with India. ° 


The Education of India 


Mr. E€ ©. Dewick writes in the Young 
Men of India: 
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In his Introduction Mr. Mayhew gives his readers 


a foretaste of the ‘five main conclusions’ to which 
he proposes to lead them ; and in these there is 
hope and faith, as well as criticism and regret, 
These five conclusions may be summarised as 
follows : 

1, Our education has done far less for Indias 
culture than for the material and political progresn 
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of India. We have multiplied the kncw-edge of 
India; but we have not increased her jor <n life, 
*2. The present emotional tide cf Indian 
nationalism makes a real fusion of Wes:ern and 
Eastern lifeand thought impossible, for the moment. 
Tne education divorced from redgion will 
never touch the heart of India, nor assist real 
progress in social reform. The religious sanctions 
which lie behind the Hindu social systen. can be 
influenced only by religion, on a higher plene. 
igher education in India need: to be, as 
far as possible, free from government coazrol ; but 
in the education of the masses Governm2nt must 
supply the initiative and the finance. hae 
The unofficial help of English eduzazionalists 
in India will be greatly needed, anc deeply 
appreciated, in the future ; all the more sc because 
it Is ng associated with an alien go-ernment 


(pp. 4. 5). 


Pali Translation 
We read in The Mahabodhi: 


So many in the East who know Pali vell, know 
no other language, that is, no occidental language. 
And so many of us in the West know KGtle or no 
Pali. Evidently it is a long labour that ies before 
us here, and we cannot begin upon i -00 soon. 
There seems only one way to set abouż_ securing 
the truly authentic translations of our S-<riptures 
which we require, and that will be fcr those of 
our Bhikkhus and Theras in the East v20 know 
Pali well, now to turn the study of some occiden- 
tal language, preferably. English, since tact langu- 
age is now fast becoming the lingua franza of all 


-the educated, travelled people of the world. Let 


them acquire a sound knowledge of its icrms and 
idioms and general style, by a careful stacy of its 
best writers, ancient and modern, and never cease 
study till they have toa certain extent made 
English their second mother-tongue. Paen let 
those of us who live in the_West, and havea 
good working knowledge of English alrcaly, take 
up the serious study of Pali. It is not a very 
difficult language for us to acquire. Every edu- 
cated Sinhalese already has at his ccoxmand a 
considerable stock of .Pali words and iGoms in 
the language which he learnt and stutied at 
College when going up for an examination in 
Sinhalese. Ten years hence, let us say, (or sooner; 
if the gods aré ‘favourable to us), let thare be a 
gathering of as many as can manage i, of lay 
Sinhalese knowers of English, and of Thzrs know- 
ers of Pali, and in concert let them zeide to 
produce a translation of one of the Serpzures of 
the Buddhist religion, going carefully over it word 
by word, and line by line, never passing over any 
doubtful point or rendering until it ha3 secured 
the approval of af least a two-thirds mafrity of 
those present. Then, when at length tke book is 
completed, let it be produced with the dus warrant 
and seal of the head of one of the leading 
Nikayas in Ceylon, or still better, of al. cf them, 
if that prove possibe, to show to the werld that 
here they have a rendering of Buddhist Ssripture 
approved of as authentic in every wzy by the 
chief Buddhist authorities of the Island. 
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Railway Bosses and the Humen Scrap- 
heap 


The Indian Labour Review ob. ezves :— 


It is one of the sad features of ocr economic 
sysiem that human beings are treated wita infi- 
niiely less respect than machinery. -he plant in 
a workshop is expensive to buy. Wien bought 
every piece of machinery is carefuly _ tended, 
oiled, cleaned and kept in the best rossiole con- 
dition, In most workshcps the largest fnes are 
those imposed for failure to give prover ettention 
to tha machinery. Even when the machinery 
becomes out-of-date or worn out and s relegated 
to the scrap-heap, it still fetches a Jecent price 
as old iron. But human labour can b: had Jor the 
mere asking. d as the supply is 2cnsiderably 
in excess of the demand, this very “act is often 
exploited by the unscrupulous middle nan so that 
the worker, In_ his desperation, has trequertly to 
“grease somebody’s palm” before he cen get a job. 
He is then compelled to work long hoars tor star- 
vation wages, during which the emplcyer, who is 
all the time making profit out of hin, d3es not, 
with rare exceptions, give hima hurdvrecth part 


of the care and attention that he bescows cn his 


machinery. When he gets worn out or when a 
retrenchment scheme comes round, -e is remor- 
selessly flung on the human scrap-he: p waere he 
has not even the value of scrap iron. 


The Boers and Anti-Indian Azzitation 


Dr. Taraknath Das expresses the lollowing 
opinion in The Calcutta Review :— 


_. None should be deluded by the supyosition that 
it is the Dutch or the Boers who are at the root of 
the anti-Indian agitation in South Africe A though 
the British Government fought the 3oers and 
held up before the world that Britai could not 
tolerate’ the ill-treatment accorded to the Indians 
in Transvaal, the treatment accordec in British 
colonies of Natal, Cape Colony and « ther places 
was no less abominable. The Dutch, hə English, 
the Irish, in other words, the Hurmpeans—the 
majority of them—are pledged to the aati-Indian 
or anil-Asian policy. There are rare exceptions 
and only a few people wish to see -ustice done 
to the people of India in South Africa ard their 
rights preserved. From the days of indentured 
labour in Africa, through the days >f the Boer 
War, the World War and after, the history of 
Indo-African relations has been per ecution of 
Indians and depriving them of their just rights. 
This will continue, in spite of all “azreements,” 
unless the people of India can set their own house 
in order and become independent a: the South. 
African people are. When the Indian nation will 
become a sovereign power, controlling its internal 
and external affairs and_ national deence, then 
South African Union and others wil treat the 
Indians with some respect and ccneideration. 
In the present-day world there is no justice for 
enslaved and weak people. 
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The “Chemical” Cure of Infectious Diseases 
The Interary Digest observes :— 


Th3 “chemical” cure of infectious diseases is 
not impossible, however ; it is, in fact, a daily 
occurance. The body kills its microbes by “chemi- 
cal” ns, There is certainly a chemical basis 
ife. Living tissues have been analyzed ; many 
of them have been manufactured ; urea, sugar, and 
many other products of life can be maue in the 
laboratory. There must be a chemical formula for 
the substance in healthy blood, which slays, in 
laboratory conditions, a microbe. j 


£ writer in Discovery says — 


. . We -make our: ‘antitoxins’ today by laborious 
biological means. We use the horse to manufac- 
ture them. Readers. of ‘Martin Arrowsmith’ will 
remember that one of the characters in that book 
succeeds in making antitoxin in his laboratory. 
Alas, that character--the recognizably founded on 
a we:l-known scientist~has not yet, in real life, 
achieved that great success. But one need not 

ear E.G. lls to foretell that result with 
complete confidence. How, to-day, do we combat 
infections ? Frankly, we scarcely do so at all. 

“Where an organism. produces a toxin, or poison 
unce- artificial conditions, we can induce a horse 
to visld us an antitoxin. So we cure diphtheria, 
tetanus and dysentry ; where .it does not—as in 
pneunonia—we are really helpless. We treat 
symptoms instead of tackling root causes. and 
effects. And in some causes we are inefficient in 
the treatment even of symptoms. But that is 
anatker question. ; 

_ There is room, .in fact, for the profoundest 
dissatisfaction with our, modern toleration of our 
ignorance of the chemical constitution of living 
ma-ter. There are comparatively few fully. trained 
chemists in Europe examining living matter. Bio- 
chemists there are, in abundance ; but many of 
them are spending their time estimating the sugar 
in Sbod by the different techniques, and compa- 
ring results, Ifthe time and ability that has been 
spent on metallurgy were spent on medicine, we might 
be akle to manufacture antitoxin to-day as readily: 
as we can make cobalt steel. Young chemists, 
afire with enthusiasm, are always seeking new 
fields to conquer. Let them, therefore turn from 
the anilin dyes, and study bio-chemistry.” 
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Monochromism versus Polychromism in 
Dress and Religion 


Professor I. Takakusu writes in The 
Young East: 

The Aryan race generally appears to keep to 
mcnochromism. This ig to be seen specially in 


women’s dress. Ornamentation by women of their 
figures is a means of demonstration towards the 


sterner sex, and so women’s taste for colours 
cannot be considered merely their own taste. It 
must be said to be an expression of the taste of 
the whole race. Now love of one colour only is 
common to the Aryan race. In fact, it is common 
to Haropeans, Persians and Indians, who are sub- 
divisions of the Aryan race. 

While travelling in India, the first thing we 
are surprised at is the colour of dress worn by 
women working in the field. White, scarlet, dark 
green, greenish: brown,. orange, blue, yellow and 
purple,—these.are the colours of their dress. These 
colours make a picturesque harmony and' present 
an indescribably beautiful sight. It is made espe- 
cially striking as Indian women are generally very 
tall. They. have the habit of carrying water-jars 
on the head and so even. women of lower classes 
walk inan erect and dignified manner. Imagine 
an extensive green field under a clear sky dotted 
allover with tall graceful women clad in their 
flowing garments of gorgeous colours. It is a 
sight that you cannot see in any other countries 
and a traveller coming from another land cannot 
but he struck thereby. 

It appears to me_that monochromism appears 
best in religion. In Europe and America, religion 
is synonymous with Christianity, which excludes 
all other religions, and regard them as heresies, 
Government and education are essentially carried 
on the principle. of one religion, which is deep- 
rooted. Even after Christianity was divided into 
Catholicism and Protestantism, this principle has 
continued to be maintained, Protestants, being 
hostile to Catholics, and vice versa. Against, the 
Jews Christians elke been particularly bitter 

ing them everywhere. oe 
Pe AE ce be asked : Admitting that 
monochromism is a characteristic of European and 
Persian religions, can it be seen in Indian reli- 
gions ? The question is resonable, for, to all 
appearance Indian religions have nothing of mono- 


chromism. India has- Brahminism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, Vishnuism, 
Sivaism, Mohamodanism, Christianity, in fact a 


whole array of religions. Possessing, as she does 
ee eoe sects and many philosophical 
doctorines. India, however, is not really destitute 
of the characteristic monochromism. As a matter 
of fact, no matter how many religions India posse- 
sses, they stand opposed to each other in an 
attitude of strict exclusiveness. i 

Though situated in the same Orient, Japan is 
altogether different from India in respect to taste 
for colours. In other words, while India is mono- 
chromatic, Japan is polychromatic. In fact, the 
Orient generally keeps to polychromism. It is 
mainly expressed in Japan and China. Especially 
is it strikingly expressed in the dress of Japanese 
women, which needs no detailed explanation. 
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Similarly religion is polychromatic iz China and 
Japan. In the former Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Tavism exist in peaceful harmony. In that coun- 
try adherents of pure Confucianism arə few, and 
those of pure Buddhism fewer, while wth regards 
to Taoism, it has few followers in its pure form, 
the prepondering majority of its adhereats believing 
more or less in the other two. Ic fact, most 
Chinese, so to speak, wear the Confuciar headgear, 
Buddhist cloak and Taoist shoes. 


Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism. 


An article on the Hindu Viev of Life 
by Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, publisted in the 
Oriental Magazine of New York, concludes 


- thus: ~ 


z 


. .While some forms of Christianity anc 3uddhism 
judge the life of the world to be inferior to the 
life of the monk, and would have loved to place 
the whole of mankind at one swoop in <b> cloister, 
Hinduism while appreciating the ‘ie of the 
Sannyasin refrained from condemning th= state of 
the householder. Every state is necessarr, and in 
so far as it is necessary it is good. 
does not deny the leaf and the leaf does not deny 
the stalk nor the stalk the root. The g2reral rule 
is that we should pass from stage <0 stage 
gradually. : i. 

The liberated soul_ is not indifferent to the 
welfare of the world. It is related of Eacdha that 
when’ he was on the threshold of tirvana he 
turned away and took a vow never tc coss it so 
long as a single being remained subject to sorrow 
and suffering. The same idea comes oat in the 
Sublime verse of the Bhagavata: “I des-r2 not the 
Supreme state (of bliss) with its eight :ecfections, 
nor the cessation of rebirth, May l taze up the 
sorrow of all creatures who suffer anc enter into 
them so that they. may be made free from grief.” 
Mahadeva the prince of ascetics drank poison for 
the sake of the world. Freedom on tie highest 
level of existence expresses itself on the lower as 
courage to suffer, sacrifice and die. : 

_This fourfold plan of life yet domirates the 
Hindu mind. The general character of e society is 
not always best expressed by the mass of its 
members, There exists in every community a 
natural elite, which better than all the rect repre- 
sents the soul of the entire people, its grza: ideals, 
itse strong emotions and its essential t ndency. 
The whole community looks to them as their 
example. When the wick is ablaze at ics tip, the 
whole lamp is said to be burning. 


Against -Capital Punishment 


We read in The Theosophical Pati: : 


Henry Ford was quoted in the press zacly this 
year as saying : i 

“It is wrong to kill a man—everybody agrees 
to that. It does no good to the man, and lt does 
no good to society. Capital punishmen: is as 
fundamentally wrong as a cure for crime az charity 
1s wrong as a cure for poverty... 
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“But we kill—or want to kill—the criminal, 
because it seems to be the easiest way of disposing 
of the problem. We are taking old of both 
probelms by the wrong handle. I wouldn’t mind 
giving a man a licking, but I wouldnt want to kill 
him, and I don’t see how anyone car vote for 
capital punishment, unless he himsel weze willing 
to be the executioner. I think thee are mighty 
few citizens who would be willing to take that job. 
Then why ask the state, throvgh any citizen, to do 
the killing ? , . 

“Tam sure capital punishment is not a deterr- 
ent to crime. Any man wo has reached the 
point of being willing to kill another does not care 
whether he himself gets kiled. Itwas only ten 
years i ago we were teaching millicns of people 
ok 


And Lena Madesin Philips of New York, 
known as one of the most brillian attorneys in 
America and President of the Natioral Federation 
of Professional Women’s Clubs—an ozganization of 
45,0C0 members—was quoted n an irterv:ew pub- 
lished in The Oakland Times durirg the recent 
convention of the Federation in that city, as 
saying. | : ` f 

Hanging men, “burning? them o čeath in 
electric chairs, putting them in prssons to rot 
their lives away, is -what I mean by deing senti- 
mental in dealing with the crime problen. Pro- 
ponents of such barbarism ‘accuse advocates of 
common sense in handling the crime probləm with 
being ‘sentimental.’ Sentimentality is - emotion 
without the benefit of reason and kanging men 
and putting them in prison as aform of punish- 
ment certainly is acting without intelligence, 
dealing with effects rather than with causes. It is 
sentimentality in a disgusting form.” _ 

_ What should be done to attack tuis problem 
intelligently ?” E 

. “Abolish the horrible example of having the 
State set the example of murder,” came tke quick 
answer. “Then let men in prisons be considered 
as human beings who can be rehablitated and 
mace useful to themselves and to socety, rather 
than as caged, dangerous animals. Sop putting 
boys in jails with hardened criminels. Abolish 
the slums and the uneniployment-pro lem, which 
breeds crime as a mosquito-pool breed: malaria.” 

G. Bernard Shaw now assails the hypocrisy of 
these who defend capital punishment. Below are 
afew brief extracts from a recent aricle of his 
publisaed in The London Daily Mail : ile ci 
_ “To punish people satisfies our vindictive 
instincts. We hurt them for the satisfaction of 
hurting them, not that two blacks ma-e a white, 
but that we think that one good blac d2serves 
another. The punishment costs ‘money, and harms 
both usand its victims; but we thir it worth 
while Secause we are built thas way. We have 
the grace to be ashamed of this, and inv nt excuses 
or nice names for it. We use the word retributive 
instead of vindictive ; and we pretenc thet our 
ferocity deters people from crime... 

“Criminologists have long since ha to admit 
that as deterrence is a function, not of tLe severity 
of a punishment, but of its certainty, ad that as 
certainty cannot be secured, Ceterren:e,  zhough 
useful as an excuse for  vindiztivenes, is. as a 
preventive of crime, a dud...” 
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Japan’s Opportunity in the Dutch 
East Indies 


The Literary Digest has summarised an 
article in Kazgat no Nihon partly thus: 


Color. Race, or religion does not mean a thing 
to the Hollanders who are ambitious for the fur- 
ther development of the, resources of the Dutch 
Hast Indies by foreign investment. Such is the 
message conveyed to the Japanese people by a 
Japanese authority who, in company with many 
others of his countrymen, is always looking over 
the worid to safeguard the nourishment of Japan’s 
big population in a limited area of limited pro- 
ductivity. Java. Sumatra, Celebes, and their sister 
islands in the Dutch Hast Indies are pictured as 
becoming “sirens of the South Seas” in their call 
for foreign capital and foreign enterprise. The 
comparatively restricted Dutch. capital available 
for the exploitation of her East Indies, it is assert- 
ed, has not been enough to reach much beyond the 
island cf Java im all the three and a half centuries 
of her occupation and administration of the islands. 
In this genercus welcome to foreign traders by 
the Dutch Hast Indies, Japan finds the one effective 
answer to her population and food problems, 
according to K. Matsumoto in an illuminating 
article in the Kaigai no Nihon, a Tokyo publication 
devotec to the interests of the Japanese people in 
foreign lands. Mr. Matsumoto is said by Japanese 
writers to speak with considerable authority be- 
cause he has served as the Consul-General: of 
Japan in Java, and. what he has to say is the 
result of first-hand investigation and personal 
knowledge gained through his years of residence 
in Batavia. He tells us that Japan’s opportunity 
lies where-— 

“There is land ofa total area close to 740,000 
square miles—about three times the size of Japan 
with a native population of some 45,000,000 and 
tremendous wealth of industrial raw materials. In 
three centuries anda half Holland has done a 
great deal in developing the resources of Java, but 
in Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes there are great 
forests which have never yet echoed to the ring 
‘of a woodsman’s axe. The untouched wealth of 
mouniains and rivers patiently wait for the hand 
of exploitation.” 

Mr. Matsumoto goeson to say that the Dutch 
are aware that their own capital is far from suffi 
cieut for the rapid development of the Dutch Hast 
Indies, “and in order to encourage the inflow of 
foreign capital into the islands, they are following 
the liberal . policy of international co-operation. 


? 


hey welcome all foreign ‘investors irrespective of: 


color, race, or religion, and give them a free and 
wide scope in various lines of enterprises.” At 
present, itis noted, the Dutch investors head the 
list with their 1,219,000,000 florins. The British 
follow the Dutch with their capital investment of 
246,000,000 florins. Next come the Chinese with 
investments of 206,000,000 florins in all. America 
is said to have 27,500,000 florins of capital there 
and the Japanese 29,000,000 florins. 


Nationalist Egypt’s New Leader 
. “he same journal tells us: 


Ine soul of Zaghloul Pasha, still lives, tho his 
bocy be dead, we are assured by various state- 
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ments and editorials appearing in the Egyptian 
press of Cairo, Alexandria, and other cities. When 
the Egyptian Nationalist party (the Wafd-Hl-Massri)} 
elected Mustata Nahas Pasha to succeed, the 
deceased Zaghlaul as leader, it issued a manifesto 
which was published in all the Egyptian-language 
newspapers, and it declares that the party, is and 
will remain united and faithful to its obligations, 
and, while “developing every effort, it will not 
abandon the field of honor-until the destiny of the 
country is accomplished through independence and 
complete liberty.” It is further asserted that : 
“The Wafd will have no jother mission than 
that set by Saad, this mission being the indepen- 
dence of Egypt. Its program will be the same as 
it has always been, namely, the continuation of the 
struggle in an atmosphere of peace and friendship. 





Births and Deaths by Night 


We read in the same journal :— 


` For some time, says La Science Moderne (Paris), 
conclusions have been 
of day when most births and deaths occur. The 
question ‘was studied in different countries, an 
the results indicated that the results varied with 
environment. No biological law was found to 
exist. Laignel-Lavastine has now re-examined the 
question, and has presented his conclusions and 
reflections to the French Academy of Medicine. 
We read: ers 
“The inquiry has been carried on in various 
hospitals for a year past. Hourly statistics of 
births at La Pitie hospital, kept under Professor 
Jeannin, show that every month the number of 
births is greater between midnight and noon than 
between noon and the following midnight. As for 
deaths, they are more frequent during the period 
of sleep from 6 p.m, to 6 am. than during wak- 
ing hours. In a single year, in Mr. Laignel- 
Lavastine’s . service, 113 patients died during the 
night and only 88 in the daytime. 
‘Besides, of these 113 deaths, 59 took place 
between six o'clock and midnight, in the early 
part of the sleeping period. ‘There is thus a cosmic 
influence oi night on births and deaths, and 
perhaps, says Mr. Laignel-Lavastine, sleep also 
does its part. These two causes, by increasing the 
excitability of the pneumogastric nerve, work 
together to predispose to death. Such at least, 1s 
the impression of the distinguished pathologist.” 
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Faith Healing 


Swami Paramananda writes in Message of 
the East : ` 


In India a holy man is expected to raise the 
dead, there is so much faith, When every hope 
is abandoned by physicians the sick man often 
will goon a pilgrimage just to lie in the dust of 
a sacred shrine, he has such faith that if he can 
only get there, he will be restored. he 

We may say it is nothing but superstition, but 
superstition never brings any, power. Sometimes 
we see the man through his faith and fervor 


drawn regarding the times - 


» 


j 


‘becoming whole. It is not, however, tie holy 
place which holds the secret of miraci. a 
‘gréat measure it is the person himself who by his 
faith opens the gate, the avenue of hea_nz. We 
find this in the Bible. When sick people zame to 
‘Christ, imploring Him to heal them. Je asked 
simply : “Do ye believe that I can do this thing ?” 

Yes.” “Then let it be so.” There is & wonder- 


ful psychology here. He did not merely say with 


aggressiveness, “I am going to heal yzu.” but, 
Do you believe that it is possible for me bo become 
a channel through which you can receive such a 
blessing ?” “I believe ;” “then let it be according 
to vour faith.” f 
Faith isa very potent factor. What tis we 
‘cannot analyze. 


A Leader of Turkish Women 


Anne Hard contributes to The Woman 
Citizen an interesting character =katch of 
Nezihe Mouheddin Hanoum, a leader of 
Turkish women, which reads as follows in 
part ;:— 


_Past the great building, that once housed a 
ministry of War, and now is filled with students, 
past the shrubsereened_ little cafes where nen sit 
sipping aperitifs as if in Paris, past tie streets 
‘of dismal little shops and the archway that leads 
into the bazaars where still you may find a 
hundred charms of rugs from Turkestan end lrag, 
of enameled box and filigree of silver œ 3f, gold, 
of tiles in peacock colors, Anatolian embroideries 
and inlaid brasses, of spoons of jade anc gold, and 
thick beads of amber—then down araierp, still 
cobbled street, to the shore of the Marmora, to a 
plaster house with a swinging gate in its high 
wall, a courtyard, a steep flight of stairs—and I 
am in the apartment of Nezihe Mouhedém Hanoum 
—leader of Turkish women. l 

Hanoum” in Turkish is the same as ‘ Mrs.” 

_ As I waited, I had a chance to observe the bare 
simplicity of the room, and the photograph of 
Nezihe Mouheddin in the centre of a group of 
Turkish women—the executive commitce3 of her 
“organization. i 

Then she came in—and I had no thought of 
anything else. 
beautiful woman, Young. A woman who 
would be called beautiful by any standard. Tall 
-and graceful of carriage, with chiseled features, a 
lovely brow, pure white skin. Bot in her splendid 
-eyes there was not only beauty but the expressive 
-charm of sympathy, of gaiety and of humor. 

e spoke in French. For all this part of the 
world French is the second language. And, after 
‘we had sipped a glass of mildly swees lemonade 
(for if French is the second languagz, lemonade 
‘is always the second drink, after 2cffee!) we 
hegan to talk of women-in Turker end in the 
United States. a | 

. Educated at home, with tutors, Nezh2 Mouhed- 
‘din Hanoum owes to an unusual father the chance 
to prepare herself to be, as she ic today, the 
president and outstanding figure in an organization 
which may be broadly translated.as ‘Movement 
for the Emancipation of Women.” 

Her father was most unusual in tkis, that he 
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believed that his daughter should receive the zame 
education as his son. He permitted her to study, 
acccrdingly, side by side with her. brother ard to 
study the same subjects and under the same 
masters. She studied, then, French end Latin. 
She read the classics. of tte Hast and she rad a 
few English classics—in French translations. Then 
one day she stumbled upon a work on physiclogy. 
ne can guess, if one thinks of the Turkey of 
fifteen years ago, how primitive that wor un- 
doubtedly must have been. Nevertheless, i was 
enough to fire her with a dasire to study medicine. 
She was already studying law. She now added 
what there was to be had in the preparaticn for 
the science of medicine. She worked -at _ome, 
but she took the examinations ‘that the young men 
toox In the university. : 
Before she was twenty she was appcinted 
Inspactor of the “Ecole des Femmes.” | 
Meanwhile, she was writing. At eighteen she 
published one of her first articles on education for 
women, in which she urged that Turkish gicls be 
sent abroad, to England and to France, to be 
educated. Nor a startling idea to us. But, r volu- 
tionary to a system which kept the girls in cotton 
wool and idleness. _ a 
_ Nothing came of it, then, for girls. Bu- from 
it, in part, for Nezihe Moubeddin, came the oppor- 
tunity for more writing. She went on wi.h her 
school inspecting, but she also wrote more and 
more, sending her articles co the newspapers under 
the names of men —fictitiocs men. 
Late in life—for a. Turkish woman—that is, at 
twenty-four—she married. She has a snn. 
With marriage for her came also the beg:nning 
of new endeavors. She began the publicaticn of a 
fortnightly magazine called “The Road of Wi men.” 
Unlike the magazine of Mme. Charaoui Pasha of 
Cairo. hers is not printed in French, -ut in 
Turkish. I call especial attention to this fat, for 
one cannot realize till one comes close to the 
Near-Hast how completely the life of the ixtellec- 
tuai and upper_cilasses here is dominated by 
French culture, French manners and the wrench 
language. 


Mothers’ Allowances in North Amezica 


Elsinore Haultain introduces his article in 
International Labour Review on Mothers’ 
Allowances in North America thus : 


The problem of providing aid for mothers who 
have lost the support of their natural bread-winners 
is one which must attract the attention of all 
students of social questions. No doubt the perfect 
solution would be to do away with the sroblem 
itself—z.e.. to prevent the premature death or in- 
validity of the breadwinner and ensure chat he 
shall earn a wage adequate to, provide ‘or the 
present, and future needs of himself and his de- 
pendants ;or alternatively, under present ccaditions 
to provide an adequate measure of social irsurance 
to cover all cases where the mother is ceprived 
of the normal means of bringing up her children 
properly. Failing this, certain States have tried 
to provide some form of social assistence by 
granting mothers’ allowances out of public funds. 
Legislation to this effect has been in ‘orce, in 
North America since 1911. 
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The whole idea of mothers’ allowances—an idea 
that-has taken such a hold on the minds of people 
on the North American Continent that now _forty- 
two States o? United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia, and five of nine Provinces 
of Canada, have mothers’ allowance legistation 
actually on their statute books—this whole idea, 
together with its practical results, has grown out 
of a realisation of the great social truth, that in no 
place can a child be brought up to be uch a 
desirable citizen of the country in which he is to 
live, as he can in a good home. 


That is how the article opens. Further on 
we read: Í 


It was in 1909 that President Roosevelt called 
the White House Conference, whose correct name 
is the Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children. Atthis Conference the ideas on child 
care which had gradually been growing up, became 
centralised and crystallised. Out of them emerged 
the great dominant idea—that it is desirable, when- 
ever pọssibie, tọ keep the child in his own 
home. Perhaps the most important conclusion of 
this Conference was the following : 

_ “Home life is the highest and finest product of 
civilisation. It is the great moulding force of 
mind and of character. Children should not*be 
deprived of it except for urgent and compelling 
reasons. Children of parents of worthy_ character, 
suffering irom temporary misfortune, and children 
of reasonably efficient and deserving mothers who 
are without the support of the normal breadwinner, 
should as a rule, be kept with their parents, such 
aid being given as may be necessary to maintain 
suitable homes for the rearing of the children.” 


The Osaka Mainichi 
According to the Japan Magazine, 


In circulation no newspaper can surpass the 
@saka Mainichi. The paper celebrated its circula- 
tion attaining 1, 000,000 copies in the 18th year 
of Taisho (1924), and to-day over 1,300,000 copies 
are in circulation which is unexampled in Japan. 

The building cost over Yen 2,5000,000 being 
a fire and earthquake-proof ferro-concrete struc- 
ture of six storeys, or seven-storeyed including its 
high tower. aaa 

_ The Osaka Mainichi possesses ten up-to-. date 
high-speed rotary presses manufactured by R. 
Hoe and Company of .the United States, besides 
ten Marinoni presses. All these machines are 
running fifteen hours a- day. The electric motors, 
large and small, number 234, having 865 h. p. 
total; gravure printing, etc., are features of this 
newspaper. 


Education Without Sex Taboos 


Mr. Bertrand Russell has contributed to 
the New Republic an article on Education 
without Sex Taboos which should be read, if 
read at all, in a serious spirit. Some extracts 
from it are given below. 


Sex taboos are a far more serious matter, be- 
cause they erter into and poison the life of 
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instinct, and because very few adults are really 
free from them. I believe them to be totally 
irrational and very harmful. The teaching thet 
everything todo with sex is wicked—which is 
what a child learns from conventional moral in- 
struction—unfits many people for marriage, some 
in one way and some in another. Girls who have 
been strictly brought up become 


Marriage is a sacrament, the part of it that seems 


to them sacred is the prohibition of adultery. Thus- 


jealousy becomes surrounded with all the attributes 
of virtue, and love is kept like a tiger in the Zoo, 
as something interesting but too dangerous to be 
at large. Among well-to-do young women this 
attitude has given place to another, which is its 
antithesis, but has the defects of a revolt. Having 
rejected, superficially but not fundamentally, the 
view that all sex is sin, they have taken up with 
the view that sex is a, trivial amusement. The 
poetry, the sense of mystic union, the blossoming 
and unfolding ofall that is best in our nature, 
which belong to a deep love, are not for them : 
love, like school, is snatched in an atmosphere of 
prohibition, trivial, crude and poisonous. The 
puritan succeeds. much more _ easily, in destroying 
the poetry of what he considers sin than in pre- 
venting the acts which he deplores. | 

have known men who could not have sexual 
relations with women whom they, respected, who: 
lived platonically with their wives, whom they 
deeply loved, and had trivial affairs with women 
whom they despised. All this is a result of bad 
education in matters of sex. 


Coming now tothe concrete problem of the - 


education of children. it is, of course, evident that, 
if the right result is to be produced, they must 
not, at any age, be left jin charge of people whose 
outlook is wrong. The foundations of deceitfulness 
in later life are laid when a child is taught, in the 
name of decency, to be furtive about evacuation. 
Moreover, the usual motive to which ignorant. 
women appeal in trying to produce what they 
consider right conduct is terror; thus the child 
comes to think that acts inspired by fear are better 
than those inspired by adventurousness. This 
produces a timorous adult, incapable of indepen- 
dent thought or feeling, and anxious only to 
escape the censure of neighbors. 

Children should not at any age be taught that 
certain parts, of the body are peculiar. In a civil- 
ized. community, there would be no such thing as 
“decency,” which is merely an externalization of 
indecency in thought and feeling. When we were 
equipping our school, we were looking one day 
for diagrams suitable for the teaching of physio- 
logy. We found some which were admirably 
made, one showing muscles, one nerves, one veins 
and arteries and so on. But, unfortunately, in all 
of them the sexual parts were omitted. To show 
such things to children is to give them a feeling 
that there is some mystery about these parts. 
which causes them to thmk about sexual matters, 
and to think in just the wrong way. We all, 
however; virtuous and prudish, think a great deal 
more about sex than we should do if we had been. 
brought up freely. 

Questions about sexual matters must be answer- 
ed in the same tone of voice, and with the same 
manner, as any other questions, It will then be 
found that the interest in the subject is vastly less 
than the interest in trains and aeroplanes. I have 


incapable of 
unrestrained love: though they may believe that ` 
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found in both my own children great irterest in 
the fact that children grow inside their mothers, 
beeause they feel that this is a fact about their 
‘own early lives. My boy (five and a half knows 
that a s`ed comes from the father into tiae mother, 
but the fact does not interest him. and he has not 
yet asked how itis planted. When Łe asks, he 
will be told, but so far he has shown no signs of 
wanting to know. | f , 
a o not believe in teaching children about the 
sacredness” of sex or motherhood cr anything 
‘else. The right attitude seems to me to te purely 
scientific: the facts are so and so. Like all other 
facts, they should not be forced on ckIdren, but 


should be told them when they wam to know: 


em. 
I have not attempted to deal with the problems 
which arise after puberty and before che boy or 


girl is fully adult. These are difficult rroblems. 


as to which I have as yet not’ much exzezience of 


‘modern methods. 


., Whatever restrictions may be necessary in later 
ife as regards sexual behaviour, I am sure that 
the method ofthe taboo is not the righ: one for 
‘securing them. There should be fmedom in 
thought and speech and feeling; so iar as the 
police permit, there should be freedom tc discard 
‘clothing, for instance, in bathing. The belief that 
sex is sinful, which must otherwise exi3t in the 
unconscious if not in conscious thouxht, is a 
potent source of unhappiness, leading to intolerance, 
‘cruelty and mental cowardice. I read :na letter 
to the newspaper from a religious persom that we 


‘ought not to expose the body, because God made 


it. I could not follow the argument, mor under- 
stand why it should not involve hiding sur noses, 
which, presumably, God also made. The whole 
conception that certain things are shameful, and 
must not be mentioned above a whisper, seems 
to me a mere relic of babarism. So far from con- 
tributing to human happiness, it causes untold 
misery. And it produces that very prezccupation 
with sex which it is supposed to preteat. Men 
and women brought up without this taboo will 
think about sex freely and fearlessly, bat far less 


frequently and broodingly than the olc-fashioned 


puritan, whois led by unconscious envy to see 
Sin everywhere. 


Penaas ad 


“In Sportive Mood” and “Sakuntala” 


East-West of New York has reptoduced 
in, black and white from Chatterjees Picture 
Albums Samarendranath Gupta’s “In Sportive 
Mood” and Sailendranath De’s “Sakcnzala.” 
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India’s Educational Ideal. 


The following by A. Baqui Khan also 
appears in the same periodical :— 


Power was the key-note of German education : 
Napoleon inspired his men with the idea of glory ; 
Rome dreamt dream of dominion and Spartan boys 
were asked to help Sparta to become a great 
military organization, But to India a new ideal has 
been interpreted, “Knowledge is Sacrifice.” Know- 
ledge which is aggressive, science which slays 
ard culture which comes to kill, are dangerous 
forces which break down civilization and set up 
Babel instead. It is a humanising education _of 
the masses for which we plead. It is knowledge 


-pured as a sacrifice on the altar of men which 


will help India and all nations in the coming 
days.—The Patna Times. 


High Blood-Pressure as an Aid to 
a Efficiency. 


We read in the Lnterary Digest :— 


High blood-pressure may be, as physicians con- 
tend a sign of danger to individual health, but 
from the view-point of the social biologist it 
indicates a: short life but a useful one. Says Dr. 
E. E. Free in his Week’s Science (New York) : 

‘Tais revolutionary opinion was exprest, before 
a recent inecting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science by the English biologist, 
Dr. J, B. S. Haldane of Cambridge University. If 
the human body is considered as a machine, which 
modern biologists insist is-true of its physical 
portion, whatever may be believed of the mind, 
the efficiency of this machine depends, Dr. Haldane 
pointed out, upon the“ rate of circulation of the 
blood, bringing food and oxygen to the living cells 
that compose the body. If the average blood- 
pressure is high the supply of food and oxygen is 
greater, the body operates at a faster rate, efficiency 
is increased. Other things equal, a person will 
think faster, work faster and accomplish more in an 
hour when his blood-pressure is high than when 
it is low. Dr. Haldane did not deny that some 
‘organ of the body might be ‘burnt out’ more 
quickly, thus shortening life, but. he believes that 
people with high blood-pressure may do more 
work of value to the world in short and active 
lives than low-blood-pressure people accomplish 
in longer and slower ones.” 





A: V, THAKKAR, “THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
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Tr the service of mankind to be 
A guardian god below ; still to employ 
The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims, 
Sach as may raise us o’er the grovelling herd, 
And make us shine for ever; that is life. 
THOMSON 

salvation army worker whose hair has 
A grown grey 

20untry according to his light, remark- 
ed to a press representative that ever since 
the inauguration of the non-co-operation move- 
ment 2 new fire of service and sacrifice has 
kindled in the youth of Gujarat; and added 
incidentally that out of the many workers 
with whom he had come in contact and who 
were strewn all over the fertile soil of 
Gujarst, the two. persons who stand out 
conspicuous by their honesty of purpose, 
couraze of conviction and far-sighted and 
well-marked out ‘methods of work are 
Mahatma Gandhi and Amritlal Thakkar. Any 
one who has been a witness of the magnifi- 
cent reclamation work which is being 
carried on among the “untouchable”, depress- 
ed and the aboriginal peoples in remote 
parts of Gujarat will unhesitatingly agree 
with the observation of the European Salva- 
tionis:. 

Barring the illuminating personality of 
Mahatma Gandhi, there is hardly any one 
else with whose unremitting work and 
pleasing and lovable figure the educated and 
the iLiterate, the rural and urban population 
of Gujarat are more familiar than those of 
Mr. Taakkar. He is a friend of the poor, the 
untouchable and the aborigine. 
torment, anguish and torture attracts him 
from one remote eorner to the other. Whether 
it be a famine calamity or a flood devastation, 
official persecution or temperance work, 
_ khadéaz organisation or opening wells and 

tanks for untouchables, you cannot miss the 
mark of the guiding and unerring hand: of 
Amritlal. He is here, there and everywhere. 
He travels like a shot, his ever ready con- 
yeyazce being his two stout legs, which are 
an ezvy of the young, even now that he is 
abou: sixty and the ministering angel ever 
read; at his beck and call being his good 
right band. While walking in a forest or 
peregrinating in a hilly area covered with 


in the service of this. 


The ery of. 


. bushy thickness you may any day chance to 


meet this protean figure whom -Mahatmaji 
facetiously described as “The priest of the 
untouchables.’ The theatre of his activities. 


‘is among the depressed and the oppressed 


in out of the way places or among forest 
tribes in hilly regions. 


which protect his furrowed forehead and 
swarthy cheeks, baked in ‘summer heat with 
an unvarnishing smile, which shrink into a: 
sweet chiselled shape when he is discussing 
plans of purity expedition or is engaged’ in’ 
deep contemplation, mark him out from 
among the workers as the tried and unosten- 
tatious friend of the oppressed who symbolises 
in himself the vow of service to which he 
has dedicated the best part of his life. 

The land of Sudama and Krishna, Gandhi 
and Dayananda, Kathiawar is also the birth- 
place of Amritlal. Nearly sixty years ago 
a lohana family in Bhavnagar he first saw the 
light of the day. Little Amrit received his 
school education and. part of his college 
education at Bhavnagar. Kathiawar is pro- 
verbially the land of chronic poverty and 
bright promise. Few Indian provinces have 
undergone the pangs of famine as this land 
of Sri Krishna has done. Paradoxical as it 


His ‘spotless khadi- 
coat and thick dhoti, with a Kathiawari turban 


may appear, reckless extravagance has gone - 


in history hand in hand with dire want and 
chronic starvation. Scores of princes who 
hold their sway in Kathiawar symbolise the 
aristocratic pomp and luxury amidst un- 
speakable squalor and undescribed misery. 
Vithalvas, father of young Amrit, having 
noticed his acute intellect might have seen 
visions of Dewanship for his son which 
might have induced him to send him to the 
Poona Engineering College for qualifying him 
for an engineer’s post. It might be that the 
young lad took a liking for the Engineering 
course and chose it for its inherent value. 
Any way, it was believed by good old folks 
and is still believed that the engineer’s post 
is a step in the journey to Dewanship. 
However, the final choice was yet to come. 
Amritlal became a Bachelor of Engineering 
in the eazly nineties. After trifling with the 
academical diploma for a short period he 


- among 


ed 
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chose to be the architect of living clay, 
having tried his hand at brick and mortar 
in the Deccan, Hast Africa and evea in 
Bombay where he filled the post of Engineer 
on a handsome salary. The lure of money or 
office held no temptation for Amritlal. Many 
stories are related of his sacrifice, self- 
abnegation and self-imposed poverty. Taough 
drawing a large salary as an Hngineer cn the 
Uganda Railway when 
he returned from East 
Africa, Amritlal had just 
enough money to pur- 
chage a ticket for his 
native place while his 
cook had amassed quite 


a small fortune in the 
Same period ! 
The commercial in- 


stinct of hoarding which 
is commonly associated 
with a Gujarati in general 
and a 


Kathiawari in 
particular receives a strik- 
ing refutation in the 


life story of Amritlal. 
As an engineer of the 
Bombay Municipality, 
Thakkar earned the 
affection and goodwill of 
all those who came in 
contact with him by his 
honesty, diligence and 
his promptness to be 
serviceable to all those 
around him. His work 
the municipal 
Sweepers and the un- 
touchables still bears 
fruit to the social workers 


of Bombay. 
At last came the 
call. His restless soul 


coufd find no peace in 
the spasmodic attempts 
to be useful to the 
suffering community. In 
a farewell message he 
sent to his brother 
before he adopted the 
pink robe of the priest 
of untouchables Thakkar 
stated that he had 
resigned from the Bombay Munic pality and 
had joined the Servants of India Seciety. “I 
have taken this step in obedienze to the 
inner voice of conscience.’ He apitomised 
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his philosophy of social service in that letter. 
He wrote, “I firmly believe that India at 
present wants men who are life workers and 
not workers at leisure or at comenience. 


Our country will not be able to mərk sub- 
stantial progress till we can get sach life 
workers. There are treasures o wealth 
awaiting sincere, honest workers. Meaps of 


money are being placed at the disposal of } 


Mr. A. V. Thakkar. 


men like Gokhaleji; but he does not get a 
sufficient number of sincere workers.” He 
concluded that memorable and iaspring letter 
with a remark, “If I am committng a mistake 
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by my act A EN A E E believe me it isa demands. In their devotion and sacrifice $ 


mistake made with good 
of motives.” 
o. Then begins 


intentions and best 


the life of unsparing toil, 
-varied experience, sacrifice which knows no 
faltering and service which has been con- 
tinuous and unbroken fora period of thirteen 
years. There is no part of Gujarat which 
Thakkar has not visited or the peuple of 
which are not acquainted with Thakkar’s 
familiar face wreathed in smiles. 
moving spirit of the Bhil Seva Mandal, as he 
was one the pioneers of the social work 
amcng the untouchables, the Kaliparaj and 
the depressed classes. He has collected roun 

him a band of devoted workers whose sens® 
of sacrifice and service can be equalled only 
by their devotion for Thakkar. They conduct 
scheols, attend to hospital work, visit Bhils 
and untouchables in their huts and hamlets, 


preach the abolition — of untouchability 
among the ignorant village people 
and listen to the complaints of official 


or social persecution. “They are,” as Napoleon 
said while performing the funeral obsequies 
of a brave soldier, “heroes of obscurity, 
greater than the heroes of the battlefield, 
braver than the religious martyrs whose 
names are sung across the oceans.” Itis 
‘this band of workers who have faced social 
rebuffs and insolent persecution of hidebound 
Hindu orthodoxy. But they are determined 
to attack the fortress ‘ef this soul-crushing 
orthodoxy which denies to its adherents 
elementary rights of human beings. Mr. 
Thakkar’s immediate work among the forest 
aboriginal tribe of Bhils consists in looking 
after their educational, sanitary and economic 
needs. Temperance is the pivot on which 
turns their economic and social redemption 
and adequate attention is paid to the com- 
prehensive plans of temperance propaganda. 
- What is the secret of Thakkar’s social 
work and the personal affection he inspires 


among his workers ? Like Gandhiji, Thakkar 


is a hard task master, a strict disciplinarian. 
But both of them have overflowing love for 
the workers and each of them knows their 
shorteomings and makes allowance for them. 
While both of them are preachers and prac- 
titioners in their lives of the Kantian Cate- 
gorical Imperative, n th 


e of 


P ‘ 
r-ea 


-a ba anm avtant 


whan the naecasion 


He is the , 


al th „of them demands 
from his co-worker the must which the 
Imperative implies. To them their co-workers - 
are their family, the only members of the 
family they have known in their lives. They | 


the young men who have dedicated their 
youth, their ambition and their desires on 


the altar of the service of the poor and the =~ 


downtrodden. : 

Even a casual observer cannot fail to 
notice the habit of accuracy which is a 
striking 
of Mr. Thakkar’s character. He is accurate 
to the smallest detail and if he is doubtful 
about a certain particular he will make sure 
about it before he admits it. This habit has 
rendered his work, wherever he has under- 
taken it, an example of. ‘thoroughness’ and 
of complete harmony. This habit of accu- 
racy and ‘thoroughness’ prevents iMr. Thakkar 
from tolerating a wrong thing in a wrong 
place. The writer remembers a certain occasion 
which took place manuy years ago when Mr. 
Thakkar in the course of his periodical visits 
to a students’ boarding-house began to collect 


and clear out the tooth-washing sticks which + 


the students had thrown the compound of 
the buildings. This personal example made 
an indelible impression on the students and 
ep premises ever after remained clean and 
tidy. ; 
There is so great a similarity between 
Gandhiji and Thakkar as social workers that 


one cannot help drawing points of resem- 


blance bstween these twe humanitariaus of 
Gujarat even at the risk of incurring the 
latter’s displeasure at bracketting him with 
a world personality like Mahatmaji. Gandhiji 


has so often declared that had not the cir- p 


him into the vortex of 
polities he would have chosen to work in 
an unostentatious, quiet corner, casting his 
lot among the castaways of the society. No 
doubt, he would have been employed in 
exactly the same type of work Mr. Thakkar 
is carrying on at present. Both have in- 
herited in common the penetrating shrewd- 
ness and robust commonsense of the Kathia- 
wari. Both have sat at the feet of the late 
Mr. Gokhale, whose magnetice personality 


cumstances drawn 


inspired them and drew them to social ser- 
The young and the ambitious E 
a 


vice. 
miss the fireworks and explosives of politic 

leaders in the social work among the de- 
pressed and the aborigines undertaken by Mr. 
Thakkar, who is universally known among 


the workers and the people by the affec- 
tionate appellation of “Thakkar Bapa.” True 


as steel and gentle asa lamb, Mr. Thakkar 
is a particular favourite of children who 
approach him with as much familiarity as 


charecteristic in the warp and woof _ 


~ 


i 


f 
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they approach their own parents. In quite 
‘and serene dignity and solid work without 
‘the least ostentation or dilettantism, there is 
‘perfect resemblance between these two great 
men of Gujarat. There may not be in 
Thakkar the piercing intellect or infinite 
idealism which can conceive of no defect 
of faltering ; but there is in both these 
men—each great in his own way—tle inten- 
sity of emotional fervour, the rare quality 
which has marked the lives of all social 
workers who have brought to the miserable 
mankind the healing message of gat, peace 
and mercy. Mahatmaji’s powerful personali- 
ty has impressed the world with the origina- 
lity of his message. of non-violenee, which 
is his contribution to the arsena- of ideas 
and the world’s store of knowledge. It is 
given but to few to serve mankind in this 
unique way. 


workers. Accurate 
‘master with a heart as 


As an humble worker whose leve for the 
miserable and the poor knows no limit, who 
weeps for them and labours for them and 
strives day and night for their well-being, 
who shares their joys and sarows and 
knows not that he is unhappy, Mr. A. VY. 
Thakkar stands apart from the rest of the 
in every detail, a task- 
warm as a mother, 
a Yogi who has brought the light of educa- 
tion and sanitation to the hovels of the poor 
and downtrodden and whose cenception of 
sel? has traversed the bounds of fhe ordinary 
family relations, Mr. Thakkar is an inspira- 
tion to the Youth of India and an ideal for 
patriotic workers. It is men like him that 
Swami Vivekanand © wished for when he 
fervently exclaimed, “give me a score of 
them and I will place India on che pinnacle 


of her ancient glory, prosperity anc happiness.” 
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IV 


By Pror. KALIDAS NAG M.A., D. Lirt. (Pants) 


PILGRIMAGE THROUGH BAr: 


E were accustomed to consider the 

W culture of Bali as something derived 
from Java. The collapse of thae Hindu- 
Javanese empire of Majapahit in 1478 as the 
result of Islamic onslaught was stpposed to 
have produced the migration of Hindu culture 
to the island of Bali. But the latest resear- 
ches of Dutch antiquarians like Prof. Krom, 
Pr. Bosch and others have revesled a series 
of new facts of capital importance. They 
assure us that the island of Bali was directly 
colonised by the Hindus from India long 

before the forced migration of tre, Javanese 
Hindus under the pressure of zbe Moslem 
invaders in the 15th century. This conclusion 
was arrived at by Prof. Krom afer a pro- 
longed and intensive study of Indo-Balinese 
arts and crafts which, as he has shown, 
cannot be explained exclus.vely with 
reference to Javanese artistic evdlution. So 
my friend Dr. Goris of the Dutch Archaeo- 

logical Department writes : 


finding of 


explain every thing 


“Sinee 1925 a 


beginning has been made with th= exploration 
of the island of Bali and it has deceme clear 
that the Hindu-Balinese Art snd Religion 
forms a branch of _ its- own apart from the 
Javanese branch. Formerly scholars thought 
that the Balinese art was a mere o-lspring of the 
Javanese art. But now by discovery of 
many inscriptions in the old Balinese language 
in copper as. well as im stom, and by the 
Sanskrit inscriptions in stone 
dating from. the 9th and 10th century, of 
the Sakas era, the history of Bai had proved 
itself fit to stand on its own grounds,” 


My pilgrimage through Bali was in 1924, a 


year before the formal announcement; of this 


new discovery but I felt at very step of 
my visit how strikingly original are some of 
the manifestations of Balinese religion and 
art and how unsatisfactory it wasto try to 
in terms of Javanese 
history and institutions. Moreever, while the 
progress of Hindu culture in Jawa was serious- 


ly interrupted by Islamic conquest in the 15th 


pee. 





A Brahmin priest of Bali 


century, the original Hindu-Polynesian culture 
of Bali, strengthened by the vigorous infil- 
tration ef Javanese culture from 1478 had 
an mee etapted progression through these 
cen s, thereby producing a cultural 
mutation quite different from that of Java. 
Even im the course of my hurried observations 
during my journey from Singaradja_ to 
= Gianjar I felt that I was in a cultural milieu 
_ quite different from that of the neighbouring 
island of Java. The somatic type, the life 
and manners, the dress and ornaments, the 
picture of the villages nay, even the 
physiognomy of the fields and forests, were 
_ so different! My rambles in the heart of 

south-central Bali specially impressed this 
fact on my mind. 


From Den Pasar TO Granyar 


The area round about Den Pasar is the 
most fertile part of the country and here the 
Balinese art of irrigation and cultivation may 
be studied to the best advantage. “The 
tunnels made for irrigation purposes, the 


_tion—brick, bamboo, timber and straw, 
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‘ 


damming of rivers and such works which 
may be seen in the vicinity of Den Pasar 
show the height which the Balinese have 
reached as regards irrigation.” 

Den Pasar has a museum built with a 
view to give an idea as of different styles 
of Balinese architecture. The museum is situated 
in the central square of the village and 
necessarily commands a good view. There 
is a pasangrahan (rest-house) where one may 
enjoy games and amusements special to Bali, 
cockfight being the most important of them. 
The mandoor or native manager of the rest- 
house, provides for these recreations when 
due payments are made. in advance. 

The most important temple here is called 
Pura Satrya. It was once considered to 
be the centre of the greatest ritualistic 
celebrations of Bali. Even today it is deeply 
venerated by the people as a sacred spot. 
The temple fell into decay and was being 


reconstructed while we were in Den Pasar. . 


I was struck by the skill of the Balinese 
architects who were rebuilding the temple 
with the sure touch and self-confidence of 
the builders of ancient temples. I gathered 
that as temples in Bali are suffering wreckage 
from the constant. convulsions of earthquake, 
the architects of Bali have almost the un- 
interrupted practicc of building and rebuilding 
according to ancient traditions. And as the 
structure is mainly of brick, the cost is not 
so heavy as to retard the work of prompt 
renewal. 


Very near Den Pasar there is a remark- 
able temple in the village Kapal. Here we 
found the figure of a huge elephant carved 
in the rock. Above the elephant there was a 
deity riding a lion or tiger, worshipped as 
the guardian of the bathing place. 

The next village was Kesiman where 
we stopped to see the residence of the Raja 
who lost his life in his struggle with the 
Dutch Government. One of his descendaats 
was living in the spacious house which 
through neglect looked deserted. Cockfight is 
a passion with the Balinese people and this 
chief ôf Kesiman has cultivated it into a 
vice. We found plenty of his prize-fighters 


—cocks, not men—and tried to catch a glimpse ~ 


of the Raja’s palace. This is just what a 
village palace should be. It marks a natural 
evolution out of the dwellings of the 
commonfolk : the same materials of ee: 
wit 
sparing use of stone just occasionally to 
decorate the windows with exquisite carvings. 


= 


_are richer, 
ornamental brick-built gate flanked om either 
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This community of taste testified to a demo- 
cracy of social behaviour which is remarkable. 
The ruler and the ruled, the rich «nd the 
poor participated in the same cult, similar 
common comforts and culture. 

The general features of the palace are 
the same that could be seen in ordinary 
houses ; only the dimensions and ex3cution 
On the road front, we 3ee an 


side by two corner pavilions made cf wood 
and straw, one resembling our nahavat- 
khana, or the music-room, and the other 
containing a huge log of timber hanging 
from the roof—a wooden bell kept there in 


order to rouse people, as I gathered, in case 


fire breaks out or thieves and robbers break 
in! This queer danger-signal of Indonesia 
to help the wardens of the village 
amused us greatly and we entered mto the 
spacious central courtyard separating the 
out-houses from the inner chambers The 
Balinese have the same hunger for space 
which the Chinese betray in their architec- 
ture and painting. This open space lends 
an additional charm to the delicate structures 
around—the rooms in the wings and the 
house temples (Panaradian) soaring so five 
or seven-stories in thatched tower. The 
‘brick work with a modified pyramidal design 
reminded me of the architectural styles of the 
Hindu colony of Champa and the wood ard stone 
carvings in the lintel and window sills looked 
simply charming. In India, the land of village 
communities, we must have had such village 
palaces in ancient pre-Asokan pre-lithc days. 
The spaciovs country-houses of north India, 
fthongh different in detail, evoke, I do not 


‘know how, the same feeling as I hac while | 


‘surveying these Balinese houses frem the 
central courtyard. 

Passing from Den Pasar to Kesiman we 
took to the south-eastern road whick passed 
through Sukawati very near the sea and we 
caught a glimpse of the strait of Badung 
separating Bali from the small island of 
Nusa Penida, which, though thinly >opulat- 
ed, had several Pura or Hindu temple round 
about the hilly range of Mundi. 

In Sukawati we took a little test and 
tried to realise the past days of happiness 
and glory that conferred this proud name on 
this humble village. The name Sukhawati 
(Abode of Bliss) suggested Buddhist 
Mahayana atmosphere and probably it may 
have been a seat of Balinese Buddhism ; but 

found Brahmanical vestiges prominent in 


-had been sitting with 
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the central temple which unfortunately had — 
been seriously damaged by earthquake. The 
debris of the super-structure that collapsed, 
had been gathered by the local people into 
a stupa. The base of the original temple, 
still partly standing, shows on the bas-reliefs 
lions, horses and monkeys. The five-storyed 
thatched tower being lighter, was still erect 
and a block of rooms had also escaped 
destruction. Entering withthe kind permission 
of the priest. I was surprised to find a series 
of paintings like the Bengal Pot drawings on 
some kind of cloth. The subject is taken mainly 
from Brahmanical Puranas. Rahu devour- 
ing the moon, which is supporting itself on 
a huge serpent ( Ananta? ) The figures of 
a pair of women are visible, one in an 
attitude of lecturing and the other plying 
her charkha! On another side Visimu is 
seen cutting the head of some wicked 
demon with his terrifie chakra. We found 
several Hindu gods and goddesses sharing 
the central alter with a Dhyani Buddha— 
showing how in Indonesia, Hinduism and 
Buddhism flourished peacefully side by side. 

From Sukawati we passed through 
Blahbatu and reached Gianjar, the seat of 
the great funeral sacrifice which had attract- 
ed us from Singaradja. My friend Njoman 
Kadjeng shrieked with joy to reach this 
destination and I expressed my thanks to 
him for guiding me so carefully through 
the most interesting and picturesque part 
of Bali, thus preparing my mind, as it were 
for a proper appreciation of the gigantic 
ceremonial at Giarjar which had drawn such 
a huge crowd from every part of the island. 


THE COURT oF THE Prince OF GIANJaR 


We reached Gianjar about 12 am. and 
before we could reach the palace of the 
Prince we had to get down several times 
on the way in order to watch that wonder- 
fully orderly and picturesque crowd of 
Balinese men and women, boys and girls, all 
marching in their charming dress to the 
central place of celebration. It was really 
a wonderful spectacle, the like of which 
I never saw anywhere in Java but which 
strongly recalled to my mind our huge melas- 
of North India. i 

Prince Dewa Ngurah Agung, the chief 
of Gianjar, very kindly received me in a 
spacious varandah of his palace where he 
several distinguished 
guests and I met Dr. Schrieke, Director of 
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the Ethnographic Survey, who informed 
me that the Resident had already requested 
him to take charge of me. We became 
friends very soon and started observing that 
wonderful festival from different vantage 
grounds. The Prince made kind enquiries 
through his interpreters about India, her 
people, her shastras, her pedandas (priests) 
and so many otter things that I was at 
a loss to answer! This spontaneous sympathy 
for a land so far away and from which so 
few people come to visit Bali (I was the 


only Indian in that crowd of guests and 
tourists from different lands, photo- 
graphers, cinema operators, ete, from 


Germany and the inevitable America!) spoke a 
great deal about some mysterious attraction 
‘that the Balinese feel for us Indians, an 
attraction which probably suggests centuries 
of ethnic and cultural interaction in the past. 
Amidst that heterogeneous crowd I felt as 
‘if I had been transported to an atmosphere 
so different from that of the Indonesian 


world that I had been recently exploring and 


so similar to that of our ancient Indian 
histcry that we read ofin our classical works. 

In the huge court-yard flanking the 
-palaee a splendid mandapa had been created. 
The decorations were simple and impressive 
because of that simplicity. The Prince was 
receiving guests and at the same time 
moving about giving instructions to different 
persons as the master of ceremonies. He 
kindly introduced me to his royal chaplain ; 
the venerable priest, appearing in his cere- 
-monial dress, his special turban his Balinese 
akskamala, his crystal beads, 
ornaments, deepened the mystery that was 
overpowering me! We tried desperately to 
exchange our ideas and I felt how sadly we 
Indians have neglected our duty towards our 
_ own kith and kin of Greater India! Neither do 
we eare to learn any of the living vernaculars 
of our ancient cultural colonies—the dialects 
of Champa and Cambodge, of Java and Bali— 
nor do we send any of our scholars to 
these places so that the Hinduised population 
of those areas could learn our languages and 
texts. With a pathetic gesture I told the 
high priest through my Balinese friend 
Kadjen that I might try in my humble way 
to reuse up my people so that they would 
consider it worth their while to send mission 
after mission to Bali and to re-establish 
direet relations with our brethren of that 
island. 


There was a sudden rush of people 


his strange — 


towards the pandal. The gamelan orchestra 
had started playing ! The Sraddha-sabha was 


full of guests seated on comfortable chairs 


and the common folk were crowding the 
remaining spaces with their beaming faces y 
and intent looks. There was no undignified © 
shouting or elbowing as we find in our Indian 
crowd. A peculiar restraint and serenity 
seemed to reign in the mandapa. ‘The 
musical instruments were arranged in 3 suc- 
cessive rows: 3+4+5altogether 11 Gamelans 
of different pitch and intensity. I found 
also a pair of gongs exactly like our 
Kansar, a pair’ of Karatala or cymbals and 
a pair of drums corresponding to our 
mridanga. The accentuation of the rhythm, 
the division of the liquid movement of 
Polynesian melodies into musical bars by 





A Balinese dancing girl with chiracteristic 
ornaments 


means of harmonious “beats, all tending to 
evoke. in an Indian mind the feeling of- 
a superb execution of our timing instru- 
ment like the mrzdanga, the total absence 
of any wind instrument or vocal accompani- 
ment conjured up a musical atmos- 
phere which was wonderfully pleasant but 
strikingly different from our own. Here 
tala or rhythm seemed to be everything and 
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musical word-painting or imagery nothirg ! Or, particle of their ornaments,—now trembling 
who can say, this rhythm-music migkt evoke like a storm-scated bird then reshing into 
sense and pictures to the Polynesian soul a whirlwind of uncanny rhythms, the Gamelan 
that we are not capable of appreciating. For, keeping pace all the while with these variations. 
In the midst of this music the royal party 
streamed in with the same untutered grace 
as tne common people demonssrated, the 
Prince of Gianjar with his jewelled turban, 
follewed by guards of honour carrying 
real and symbolical arms, swords and Kriss 
blades of wonderful workmanship But the 
most fascinating sight was the .low entry 
of the Queens and their train of maids of 
honour. The four queens took thair seats in 
the assembly with a rare refmement and 
dignity about their face, and the maids stood 
A masterpiece of the goldsmith’s art of Bali behind, each carrying some exquisite work 
of Balinese goldsmiths: a. bevel box or 


> 


didn’t I see the wonderful response of the a sandal carrier as they usec to carry 


delicate dancing girls to the inspiviag move- in the courts of ancient Indian princes of 
ment of the gamelan ? They seemed ĉo under- 
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. ` i j 





the Heroic Age. The bare bosy of these 
stand perfectly that wordless rhythmanguage. healthy Balinese maids, decked wih old-world 
Sitting in a conventional pose, reclining ornaments and shining with the grace of 
against a richly ornamental frame heightening unsophisticated womanhood, hypnotised the 
the statuesque character of these Balinese audience into the belief that the vulgar 
beauties, we found them to grow as it were modernism was no more and that the 
from a state of suspended ani- 
mation to the first tremor of 
quickening life and thenc3 to 
the exquisite scanning of the 
gamelan melody by their 
eloquent steps—a veritable 
tala symphony! The slim 
sinuous limbs of these girls 
“were decorated with charming 
‘touches of ornaments and 
drapery. The lower part of 
the dress in bright green 
silk embroidered with gold, a 
flowing yellow upper garment 
and a purple piece tighten- 
ing the body which was 
ever bending and twisting 
in a serpentine grace, making 
me realise for the first time 


eee ee 
rer i 4, = t: 





the significance of our Sanskrit CORDAS i abh ra Jaó) K Wa | 
rhythmic mode called Bhujanga- EA iiy ed he PA TAi] Nien A 

i MT AET, Szi y WE WAIE lhe 
prayata. There was a pair of CHi CAIN AA? Bh ej ihe LG) KORAG 


a miniature wings attached 
to the girdle and the necklac3 A page from a Balinese Mahabharata illustrated according to the 
and the tiara were made in eonventions of Balinese painting 

imitation of those found - ; 

on the age-old Vayang figures, their bygone ages of beauty and chivalry had 
designs strongly recalling tae ancient dawned anew ! 

Indian ornaments. These dancing apparitions These living moving sculptures _ of ow 
were keeping time not with thei- feet only Indian Epics, the King and Queens with 
but with every fibre of their body, every their attendants, the respectful crowd 
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watching freely, unmolested by the policing of 
an official levee, the music of the Polynesian 
people impregnated with Indian spirit, the 
entire decorative and artistic background, 
combined to transport me to the days. of the 
great courts of Ayodhya and Hastina where 
the herees and heroines of our Ramavana 
and our Mahabharata played their fateful 
roles ! -Their lives and achievements have 
almost been overshadowed by the lowering 
clouds of modernism in India, the soil of 
their origin. But in this far-off cultural 
colony of India I caught a glimpse of that 
Epic Age and seemed to peep into its actual 
life! By aweird coincidence I found before 


my eyes, a queer piece of painted curtain 
depicting a scene which, as was explained to. 
me emanated from our Mahabharata. Before 
the outburst of that tragic fight between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas, Krishna is seen 
to come to the Kaurava capital with a view 
to settle matters if possible. The arrival of 
ambassador Krishna and the approach of the 
Kauravas to meet him is dramatically presen- 
ted according to the local conventions by the 
Balinese artists who hightened my feeling 
of affinity and wonder, while I have been 
breathing that magic atmosphere of that 
wonderful Hindu colony. 





COMMENT AND ORITICISM 


[This section is intended 
misrepreseniations, ete., in 


for the ‘correction of 
the original contributions, and edi lished in 


inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
torvals pub this Review or in 


s criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


ts not mea for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of 
) ; orehan are requested to be good 


are always hard pressed 


we 

7 a praa whatever t 

of books 4s lished. 
The Modern 


Dravidian ‘Civilization 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in his article on Dravidian 
Civilization, m the September issue of The Modern 
Review refers to the burial urns found in Southern 
India (page 306, Col. 2. last para) and says they 
are usually ascribed to Pandavas and called 
Pandu-Kulis ie. “temples of the Pandavas” as he 
calls them. The word Pandu-Kuli is purely a Tamil 
word which means a Pandavapit and nothing 
more. It camnot be interpreted to mean “temples 
of Pandavas.” 


for space 
: they write is strictly to t 
Writers are requested not to 


our numerous 
l enough always to be 
point. Generally, no criticism of renews a notices 
exceed the limit of five hundred words.— Editor, 


The word Pandu-Kuli, itself is supposed to be- 
a corruption of the word Mandava Kuli i.e. the pit- 
of the . The word Mandava Kuli, therefore, . 
rightly conveys the real meaning of the pit, as a. 
reoSpine of the body of the dead—though the- 
word, Pandu-Kuli a corruption of Mandava Kuli 
1s current among the people obsessed with an. 
idea to elevate the commonplace by ascribing - 
it to mythological personages, 


Coimbatore S. R. Vewxata RAMANAN: 
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JOURNALISM IN INDIA. 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


ATOTHING like leather, they say. Once 
upon a time, so the story runs a town 

. being.in danger of a siege called together 

a council of the-chief residents to Ex upon 
the best means of defence. A mason stood up 
to suggest thet a strong wall should be built, 
and a ship: uder counselled “wooden walls”. 
Last, arose a currier and said, “Theres noth- 
ing like leather”. As ajournalist I have, of 
course. a good conceit of my prcfession. 
Neverthless, I do not wish to imitate the ex- 
ample of the worthy leather-dressear and 
observe that, among professions, ‘There’s nothing 


. like journalism”. 


I may be reminded of the other version 
of the saw, “nothing like leather”, which is 
understood to mean, “Nothing like leether to 
administer a thrashing”. Journalism is, no 
doubt, very often used to give people 2 regu- 
lar drubbing. But I do not think my fellow- 
journalists would like to run a race with the 
knights. of the thong or the cane icr first 
place as censors of morals. I say this with 
all respect for the journalistic genius of 
whom Morley tells in his Recollections - | 

A young man once applied to me for work, 
when I was editor of the Pall Mall Gaxetie. I 
asked him whether he had any special git >r turn. 
“Yes”, he said, “I think I have a , natural turn for 
Invective!” “-That’s capital”, said I, “but in any 
particular line, may I ask?” “ Oh no—zeneral 
Invective”. I found myself yesterday bless2d with 
a wonderful outpouring of this enchanting gft. 

Fletcher of Saltoun wrote in his Axrcount 
of a conversation concerning a Right Eegula- 


ction of Governments for the Common Good of 


Mankind : ‘I knew a very wise man, sc much 
of Sir Christopher’s sentiment, that he >eliev- 
ed if a man were permitted to make al the 
ballads, he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation.’ 

An Indian journalist would be considered 
oversanguine and conceited if, following in the 
footsteps of Fletcher, he were to cGezlare: 
“Let me but make all the newspapers and 
periodicals of a nation, I would not care who 
should make its laws”. 

Having said all this to prove tta we 
journalists are not wanting in humilitr, we 


12 


. dent 


may be -permitted to claim that oar profes- 
Sion.is a very useful, very influ-nticl, and 
very honourable one.’ It is not meact that 
there are no useless journals, none which 
hare little influence or have influerce of the 
wrong sort, and ‘none which are ccndusted in 
a dishonourable manner. What ic submitted 
is that, like other things, journals as a class 
are to be judged by the bes: specimens or at 
least by those which may bs regarled as av- 
erage or normal ones, i 

Just as capable journalists of hizh charac- 
ter whose mission is to serre man can do 
great good, so' those newspaper nen whose 
character and intentions are the reverse are 
a source of great danger fo che werld. Five 
years ago, at. the annual dinne? cf the 
London District of the Institute o Journa- 
lists, Lord, Hewart, Chie: Justice of England, 
once a journalist himself, sail in “he course 
of his speech :— 

A newspaper has a considerable poer, especi- 
ally for mischief. Suppose that 2 man has acquired 
a great deal of money and he puzs that money into 
soap, mustard, tobacco, or any other housekold 
commodity, his opinions, likes and dislikes are 
precisely of as much consecuenc3 to th® civilised 
world ‚as they were before. If he was a foolish 
person before, his friends know he is a foolish 
person still. But suppose that that samə man 
chooses to put his money into dovble rotary 
printing machines, the merest caprice and whim 
of that man, by the mere force of this mechanical 
duplication, may become adang=r to t-e peace of 
the world. . f 

I say, in all seriousness that that isa very 
formidable circumstance, When you put aside 
for the moment the dreadful corsequen:es 3f in- 
finite, multiplication—by the doukle rotary 
machine—it may now be a quadrupl> rctary— 
the merit of the newspaper depends, n tke last 
resort, upon the individual capacizy and character 
of the man who writes. The merit or Jeme=rit of 
that which is given to the public depend: absolute- 
ly upoa the character and the attainments of the 
individual journalist. - 


The power for mischief that Lor! Hawart 
spoke of is possessed particularly by widely 
circulated newspapers in powerful ind2pen- 
countries. In subject counties like 
India, no newspaper, whatever its ‘nflnence 
or however large its ciretlatioa, can andenger 
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the peace of the world. But journals in 
India, particularly those owned and conduc- 
ted by Europeans, can ‘do great harm to the 


cause of India’s political, economic, educa- 
tional aad social progress. Though Indian- 
owned and Indian-edited journals cannot 


cause wars, they can nevertheless foment 
interecmmunal hatred and jealousies and 
thus jeopardize the progress of the 
country. It ought, therefore, to be 
the primary concern of an Indian jour- 
nalist to study how he can do.good to his 
country and the world. His power for good 
depends on his character, attainments, and 
capacity. And the good which a journalist 
can Go is very great indeed. The ways in 
whick ha can serve his people and all man- 
kind are the ways in which social reformers, 
educators, spiritual teachers, and great and 


good statesmen serve man and in which finan- - 


ciers and industrialists may serve man but 
often do not. It is for this reason that 
Wendel: Phillips, the American abolitionist, 
reformer and orator, declared: “Let me make 
the rewspaper and I care not who makes the 
religion or the laws”. When he said 
this, he had the ideal newspaper in 
view. Like all other ideals, journalistic 
ideals cannot be entirely realized; but we can 
in eny case make strenuous endeavours to 
-come tp to them: | 

i is only in recent years that some 
Indian journals have been started mainly as 
business enterprises. Formerly Indian news- 
_papsrs for the most part used’ to be 
concucted mainly with the object of serving 
the country. I do not mean to suggest that 
no journal conducted for pecuniary gain ean 
do good to the country, though in starting 
and running newspapers the sole or chief 
object should not be money. It is true, 
newspapers cannot be conducted without 
money ; but sufficient money can be earned 
for running a journal without sacrificing 
moral principles and public good. 

Tha average young Indian journalist who 
works for money takes to the profession with 
a high object. His achievement. can, however, 
only becommensurate with his character, attain- 
ments,capacity and industry. Whatever hisattain~ 
_ments, capacity and industry, he cannot be 
mach of a public benefactor unless he 
possesses character. He should also be able 
to work very hard systematically and regular- 
ly. A journalist need not be without genius ; 
bre: however great a genius he may be, he 
must be prepared for a life of unremitting 
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toil to begin with—call it drudgery, if you 
© will. 


Readiness is another quality which he 
must have. He should have all his wits 
about him. A journalist cannot succeed in 
his profession if his memory be not very 
retentive and capacious; for one cannot 
library everywhere 
and at all times, and very frequently there 
is no time to consult books. At the same 
time, accuracy must never be sacrificed. 
Moreover, there are things which cannot be 
found in any book, which a man learns by 
using his eyes and ears; and though a 
journalist should carry a note-book with him, 
everything that one sees and hears cannot 
be noted down immediately. 

Journalists should cultivate the habits of 
considering a question from as many points 
of view as possible, of judicious impartiality 
and of calm and balanced judgment. Eloquent 
and impassioned writing may come after. 
It is a mistake to think that any one can 
be free from bias and prejudice without 
effort. 
endeavour to remove from his mind bias, 
prejudice, partisanship and self-interest. 
Though a hero does not court danger and 
death and though it is not a soldier’s ideal 
to run unnecessary risks, yet if is only a 
truism to say that an ideal journalist should 
be quite fearless. 

Journalese has been the butt of ridicule 
of many who are masters of a good literary 
style. ` But however much it may be cried 
down, if a journalist can write clearly, 
forcibly and tersely, he will be able to gain 
his object, even though he may not have 
cultivated all the graces of style. 

A journalist may be truly said to have 
taken all knowledge as his province.: It 
would be difficult to say what kind of 
knowledge would be perfectly useless to 
him. The omniscience of editors is a well-worn 
joke. But though it goes without saying 
that editors, like other human beings, cannot 
be omniscient, the more subjects and more 
things they know, the better fitted for their 
work they would be. : 

The chief subject of 
discussion in newspapers is politics. 
politics in the abstract and as embodied in 
the history and laws of nations and their 
constitutions and government should be 
seriously studied by journalists. As we have 
to do with India, a study of Western politics 
alone, from the works of Aristotle and 
Machiavelli downwards, will not do for us, 


It should be a journalist’s constant . ` 


discourse and < 
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Tt is necessary for Indian journalists to read 
Sukraniti, the Arthasastra of Kaut. lya, the 
maxims of Kamandaka, the Santi arva of 
the Mahabharata, ete. An up-to-date jcurnalist 


needs tobe acquainted with even the latest 


thing in popular government, vix., the principles 
underlying the soviet government of 2ussia. 

Circumstanced as India is, we cannot 
do without a sound knowledge of history, 
which is a sure cure for national despondency. 
The history of those peoples in particular 
which, after arriving at a high stage, of 
civilization and then falling into dezay or 
remaining unprogressive, have again joined 
in the onward march of nations, is sure to 
fill us with new life and hope. The history 
of Japan is well worth study. A somewhat 
detailed knowledge of the history of our 
own country is necessary, in order that we 
may know why and how we have become 
what we ale and how we may be waat we 
ought to be. No true lover of his country 
wants bloody revolutions. History tells 
us their causes. A journalist who is a 
serious student of history may be able to 
suggest how bloody revolutions may be 
prevented, and how at the same time crdered 
progress resulting speedily in a peaceful 
revolution may be secured. 


The last big war and its after-effects have 
convinced thinking men in all civilised lands 
that the fates of all peoples and nations are 
inextricably interwoven. This makes it 
necessary for all public men and newspaper 
men to be acquainted with world history 
and world politics. Indian newspapers and 
periodicals generally fight shy of the 
discussion of foreign polities, partly because 
of ignorance, mainly because of pre-occupation 
with our own disabilities, grievances, and 
misery. It would be better if we could feel 
poe at home in international polities. It is 
rue, 
independent political relations with other 
cofatries. Baut informally and non-officially, 
we can influence and be influenced by foreign 
nations. 


The interdependence of nations would be 
more evident evento the man in the streat (if 


_ he knew and would only think of it), ix the 


spheres of commerce, industry, finance, 
banking, business in general, and economies 
than in the province of politics. Newspaper 


men have, therefore, to be in their element 


in economics and all that is related thereto. 


and included therein. 


Like houses, machinery and _ vehizles, 


formally and officially India has no, 
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social systems, too, are liable tc decay and 
disruption. They can be mend2d cr reno- 
vated to the advantage of society by those 
who are acquainted with human dsychology, 
moral philosophy and the prauciples of 
sociology. Anthropology, the pr:nciples 
of heredity, and the art and science of race 
culture as related to sociology, suiould also 
engaze our attention. 

Progress and improvement are impossible 
for any people without education ‘The art 
ard science of education, the elation of 
the State to educatior, the influeice of Art, 
Literature, Science and Religion cn national 
character, and how these in ther turn are 
influenced by national character,—these are 
subjects well worth the serious a tention of 
those who desire faithfully to serve their 
people. There is not the least loubt that 
children and, along with them, al. mankind 
have suffered because of ignorance of child 
psychology. Our loss has been nc less 
because of ignorance cf what women are 
capable of and owing to preconceiv :d notions 
relating to that sex. Newspaper mən should 
have sufficient up-to-date knowlege to be 
able to do full justice to the woman’s 
cause, 


News relating to crimes, arres:s, trials, 
judgments, punishments, prisons, pzison- 
reform, ete, form not an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the contents of newspapers Eence 
journalists require to know juris rudencs, 
criminology, and penology. 

Editors have to disevss village :nd town 
improvement schemes, the respectiv : advan- 
tages and disadvantages of rural and urbar liie 
rural and urban sanitatior, ete. Our ecuipment 
should, therefore, include a knowledgs of the 
history and causes of outoreaks of epidemics, 
sanitation, town-planning, &e. 


Village and town industries (including 
agriculture), and various vocatiois and 
professions are necessary - for the existance 
and progress of society. All kinds of produc- 
tive activity are attended with son disad- 
vantages or other. Publicists ought to be 
able to suggest and discuss their r :medies. 
This would require an adequate knowledge 
of these industries, etc. Mining laws forest 
laws, ete, should be such as would ten 1 to the 
conservation and promotion of the inter-sts 
of the people of a country. To be able to 
safeguard such interests, we requira tc be 
acquainted with such laws, particularly with 
mining laws, in all progressive anc demo- 
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cratically governed countries. A knowledge 
of geology also will not come amiss. 

All questions and legislation relating to 
labours in field, factory and plantation have 
to be studied by us. The publications of 
the International Labour Office at Geneva have 
facilitated such study. l 

Vitally connected with agriculture and 
otber industries are the problems of Railway 
iransportaticn and administration, 
and navigation on the high seas, coastal 
navigation, inland waterways, motor traction 
along highways, aerial transport, radio, tele- 
graph, telephone and postal rules and rates, 
customs duties, transit dues, octroi, terminal 
taxes, tariff. etc. Great progress has been 
made in the handling of these problems in 
the West and in Japan. We should be 
acquainted with the state of things in all 
these matters in the most progressive coun- 
tries. As forming the ground work for such 
studies, a thorough knowledge and ‘grasp of 
commercial geography would‘be of great use. 

in politics and in industries, as well as 
in transportation, larger and larger masses 
of men are getting involved and interested 
day by day. Crowd psychology, implying a 
knowledge of the group mind, should also, 
therefore, be studied by us. . 

. Tbe daty of journalists is to conserve 
all that is good'in the existing state of things, 
to revive, if possible, all that was good in 
the old . crder, to reform abuses where they 
exist in order that the good may survive; 
and tc suggest. and help in the introduction 
of whatis new for the promotion of the 
common weal. Progress in any sphere of 
life is dependent on progress in all other 
spheres. Hence a publicist who is a genuine 
aud thoughtful progressivist in any sphere 
cannot but support and sympathise with 
progress in all other directions. But faith 
in the possibility of progress in any sphere 


and all spheres is itself born of faith—it ~ 


may be unconscious faith—in the certainty 
of human improvement. That, again, is 
founded on the conviction—though we may 
not always be conscious of the fact—that 
this universe is ruled by an Immanent and 
Transcendent Spirit Whose will makes for 
the welfare of man. i 

Hence, when Wendell Phillips declared 
that if he were “allowed to make’ the news- 
‘paper he would not care who made the laws 
or the religion, he had in mind, not the ordi- 
nary run of money-making partisan or sensa- 
tional newspapers or the gutter press, but 
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‘the world in innumerable ways. 
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ideal newspapers conducted by persons who, 
in addition to being statesmen of high cha- 
racter, lofty aims, great capacity and ripe 
wisdom, are inspired with the faith of the 


man of God and guided by the light that 


lightens the world. 

No journalist can know everything, no 
one can become a walking encyclopaedia. 
Some of us have to specialize in some 
subjects, others have to specialize in certain 
others. 

It has been said above that a journalist 
need not be without genius. Some very 
distinguished men of genius have, however, 
done journalistic work. A living example is that 
of Rabindranath Tagore. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, journalism does not require genius of a 
high order, but only the qualities and talents 
which have been referred to before. Nor should 
it be taken for granted that a great or a suc- 
cessful journalist is to be counted among 
the immortals. We cannot too clearly grasp 
or too vividly and tenaciously bear in mind 
this fact. For, as it is our task sometimes to 
sit in judgment on even the greatest poets, 
philosophers, artists, and scientists, we are 
apt to suffer from a swelled head, considering 
ourselves equal and sometimes superior to 
those whom we criticize. 

It has been said above that a journalist 
may be said to have taken all knowledge for 
his province. But his special function is to 
make even abstruse and difficult things in- 
telligible to the man in the street. This he 
has to do without sacrificing accuracy. It is 
a hard job. But if he cannot do it, he will 
fail in his duty as popular educator. For 
his business is not merely with the epheme- 
ral politics of the hour, but with all that 
makes life worth living. So all knowledge 
and beauty, all elevating influences, all that 
makes for power, have to be brorght to 
everybody’s doors, in acceptable but: not 
sensational forms. 

It is a main part of our duty to report 


and record what happens. Now, tbese 
happenings are of various kinds. Some are 
good, some bad; some sensational, some 


quite humdrum. Things which are bad are 


~y 


reported to a far greater extent than things _¢ 


which are good. Criminal news of various 
sorts and the reports of many kinds of 
courts make more “interesting” copy than 
stories of the good that is being done all over 
I do not 
know whether this is inevitable.. But perhaps 
it is possible to narrate even little acts of 
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kindness and courtesy in a charming and 
inspiring manner. I must confess I do not 
possess this gift. But others do. We are all 
too ready to report that one man kicked 
-another and that the assailant was brought 
‘before a magistrate, but not the fact that a 
‘plind man was led by a little boy at consi- 
‘derable risk to himself across a public 
‘thoroughfare along which continuous streams 


of all sorts of vehicles were rushiag. Or 
‘take this true little anecdote. A bind old 
beggar woman sat by the wayside 


with her hand outstretched asking fcr alms. 
Many a well-to-do person passed her by, 
without taking any notice of hər- But 
another old beggar woman, who was return- 
ing to her hovel, after the day’s collection 


of alms, saw her, took pity on her, and gave - 


her something out of her own all too in- 
sufficient store of -doles. Or take this other 
true story. During the last famine year in 
Bankura, in a small village, a litfle boy, 
belonging to a very poor family all whose 
members had heen literally reduced to 
skeletons, got a little food for himself unseen 
by his brothers and sisters. Buat as soon as 
he had got it, he went to them of his own 
accord and shared it with them. 


‘As’ examples of courtesy and kininess are 
generally not reported, whereas instances of 
rudeness and cruelty are, an impression may 
prevail that in this world there is mora of the 
latter than of the former and that im human 
mature the evil predominates over the good. 
No doubt, if newspapers took to report- 
ing the former, there might sometimes be the 
danger of ostentation and theatricality in 
well-doing and some faked stories, tco. But 
by a process of sifting what is genuine may 
be separated from what is not. Of many of 
the donations reported in newspapers it can- 
not be said that the donor’s left hand did 
not know what the right hand did. Yet such 
announcements serve a useful purpose. It 
should be noted here with pleasure ‘hat the 
organised activities of all public bodias and 
institutions whose object is todo good are 
given publicity to by our newspapers. 

As between countries, peoples, nazions and 
governments, all signs of strained ralations, 
all sinister surmises and suspicions and 
scares are quickly published. But the efforts 
to promote amity between peoples, end all 
those things which naturally go tc draw 
peoples closer towards one another. do not 
receive prompt and . prominent publication, 
and most: often they are not at all published. 
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The world-public may thus be led tc believe 
that all peoples are only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to fly at one another’s throats ; which 
may not be a fact. It has often seemed to 
me that we journalisis do not do all that we 
can to promote friendship between the peoples 
of the earth. If we devoted more time 
and space to the literatures, arts, humane 
and philanthropic activities and the like, of 
diterent countries, the peoples of the world 
might love and respect one another 
more than they do. This is a kind of work 
which journals belonging to powerful nations 
can do better than others. But they do not. 
If they really want to promote peace, they 
should do such work. 

Our duty being to report what is 2appen- 
ing in the world, we should not only 
record new scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, but also take nota of new ideas, 
thoughts, feelings and impulses and forms of 
baauty as they manifest themselves in the 
work of contemporary thinkers, poets, philo- 
sophers and artists of different countries. No 
doubt, itis not so easy to discern the emer- 
sence of new thoughts, ideas, forms of beauty, 
feelings and impulses as to grasp and publish 
the other things which are our usual stock in 
trade. But the things which may be called 
objective or external happenings ought not to 
be allowed to monopolize all our attention, 
to the exclusion of what may be styled sub- 
jective happenings or events in man’s inner 
world. 

Movements and organizations which strike 
across the barriersof country race, nation, creed 
and language have begun toclaim our attention. 
This is all to the good. A time there was 
when history was understood to mean a 
chronicle of the rise and fall of dynasties, - 
of dynastic wars due to dynastic ambitions, 
fights between nations and their kirgs, ete. 
A sounder and more comprehensive view of 
the historidn’s work has prevailed fcr some 
time past. Modern books of history which 
approach the ideal are histories of peoples— 
of their culture ‘and civilization, of the 
evclution of their society, literature, art, 
commerce, industry, and the like, and their 
interaction. The historian also notes how 
there has been and may be the spzead of 
cultural influence of various kinds, though 
there may not have been any political and 
economic conquest and domination. 

- Italian and French influence was in the as- 
cendant in Eogland long after all traces of 
Roman or Norman supzemacy had disappear- 
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ed in Greet Britain. India influenced many 
countries which she never conquered. 
Thouga a subject country now, her philoso- 
phy, religion, literature and art are still 
influencing mankind. The influence of the 
Englist language extends over countries 
which Ergland never conquered. Not to 
refer to deeper and more important proofs 
of that act, two small incidents may be 
referred tc. One is that a treaty which. was 
concluded between Japan and Russia was 
compcsed originally in English and ratified 
and was subsequently translated into Japanese 
and Eussian. Similarly, recently the Italo- 
Albanian sreaty was drawn up in English. 

The change in. the conception of history 
indiceted above ought to bring about a 
changa ir the conception of our duty as 
journalist. Hor newspapers are fragments 
of the history of our own times. 

Ours isa very difficult task. I shall 
point oct the difficulties with reference 
to Indian conditions. We have to serve 
and please mapy masters. The staff of 
those jocrnals which are owned by capital- 
ists have to serve them. They may not in all 
cases hava to do their bidding: directly, but 
there is izdirect, perhaps unconscious, pressure 
on thair minds. But even in the case of those 
who dwn their own papers, there are otter 
masters to serve and please. There is the circle 
of readers, drawn from all or some political, 
social, rel.gious (orthodox or reforming), or 
communa. sections. There are the adverti- 
sers. And last of all, one must not offend the 
ruling bureaucracy beyond a certain more or 
less unknown and unknowable point. Having 
io serve sO many masters, we may seek to 
be excused for not listening above all to the 
voice of zhe Master within, speaking through 
our conscience. But there can be no excuse. 
Ours is £ sacred duty. We must not sacrifice 
our convictions for any advantage whatso- 
ever. Great is the temptation to ‘play to the 
gallery ; ut our task is to mould and guide 
as well asto give publicity to public opinion, 
Capitalists who are not journalists but own 
journels should not interfere with the freedom 
of cpinion of their staff. If they want a 
particular kind of policy to be adopted, they 
would be well-advisedin choosing and employ 
ing culy such men as have the same kind of 
politizal opinions as themselves. 

The very nature’ of our work rouses in 
us the desire to be first in the field. Never. 
theless we must hasten slowly and publish 
news ari views and conclusions after due 
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deliberation and examination of all the evid- 
ences and arguments available. That requires. 
equanimity, impartiality and self-examination. 
The spirit of partisanship is one of our 
greatest enemies. It often impels us to take- 
it for granted that those who do not belong 
to our party must necessarily be wrong or 
act from wrong motives, 

It is obvious that the spread of literacy 
and education has greatly to do with the 
progress of journalism and journalistic 
success. Political freedom and economic: 
prosperity are other factors in such progress 
and success. Religious and social freedom 
also are indispensable for progress in 
journalism. Indians are for the most part: 
illiterate, only 82 per thousand persons, aged 
5 and over, being literate. India is also a 
dependent country subject to stringent and 
elastic laws of sedition, ete. Our religious and 
social servitude is another obstacle. And, last: 
of all, India isa very poor country. No wonder 
then that we possess only a small number of 
journals compared with other peoples who 
are more educated, more prosperous and ' 
politically and socially free. The following table 
will give some idea of the position we occupy 
in the field of journalism. The figures are 
taken from the Statesman’s Year-Book for- 


1927. 
Country. Population. Number of 
Journals. 
India 818,942,480 3,449 
Canada 8,788,483 | 1,554 
United States of 
America 115,378,000 20,681 
Japan 61,081,954 4,592 
Chile 3,963,462 627 


The table shows that in proportion to her: 
population India possesses a much smaller 
number of newspapers and periodicals than 
the countries named above, which are all 
politically free and more educated and 
prosperous, But the mere number of India% 
journals perhaps gives an exaggerated idea of 
her progress in this respect. For, whereas 
in U. S. A., Japan, ete, many newspapers and. 
periodicals have each sales exceeding a 
million, no journal in India has a circulation 
of even 50,000, most papers having a circula-- 
tion of only a few hundreds or a thousand. 

Though India has a large population, the 
multiplicity of languages spoken here, added 
to the prevailing illiteracy, stands in the- 
way of any vernacular journal having a very 
large circulation. Of all vernaculars Hindi 
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t 
‘is spoken by the largest number o? persons, 
namely,about 99 millions of people. Bu anfortu- 
nately all the Hindi-speaking regions -n India 


care among the most illiterate in the 2ountry. 
=- Moreover, as the speakers of Hindi live in 4. 
- or 5 different provinces, and as awing to 


distance and other causes, papers published in 
one province do notcirculate largely iv others, 
Hindi papers cannot under present circum- 
stances have a large circulation. About 
fifty millions of. people speak Bengali. Most 
of them live in Bengal. But owing t most 
of them being illiterate, Bengali journals also 
cannot have a large circulation. Each of 
the other vernacularsis spoken by less than 25 
millions, and several by only a few aundred 
thousands. Some papers conducted iz Haglish, 
particularly those owned and eiited by 
Britishers, circulate in more ttan one 
province. The British-owned and Britsh-edited 
papers are more prosperous than Indian 
ones ; because the British sojourmess here 
are well-to-do and can all buy papers, and the 
adults among them are all literate. Another 
reason is that as India’s commerce, trade, 
industries and transport are mostly in their 
manufacturing hands, their papers get clenty of 
advertisements. Our journals cauno prosper 
and multiply in number unless all cur adults 
are able to read, and unless the commerce, 
manufacturing industries and transport of our 
country come into our hands. l 

Besides illiteracy and other cztses, our 
postage rates stand in the way cf the cir- 
culation of our papers. In Japan rostcards 
cost four and a half pies, in India 6 dies. In 
Japan the lowest postage rate for nəwspapers 
is half sen or one anda half pie; here it 
is 8 pies. There are differences in other 
items, too, all to the advantage of Japan. For 
this and other reasons, though Japan has a 
much smaller, population than india, the 
number of letters, postcards, newspapers, 
parcels and packets dealt with by tha Indian 
Post Office is smaller than the zclume of 
ordinary ‘as apart from the foreign) mail- 
matters handled by the Japanese Post Office, 
as thefallowing table shows. 


Connatry. Population. Mail Mattes. Year. 
Todia. 318,942,480. 1.244.425,255. 1924-25 
Japan. 61,081.954. 8,806,120,09C 1920-21 


The invention of type-writing maeckines has 
greatly facilitated the speedy preparaticn of quite 
legible “copy”? for the press. Buz 30 far as 
the Vernaculars of India are concerned, the 
invention has not benefited their wrifezs much. 
For, those vernaculars have different kinds 


oi characters and alphabets, for all of which 
typewriters have not been inventec. And 
the machines constructed for some of the 
vernaculars are not at all as satisfactory and 
as convenient to use as those constructed 
for Roman characters. A great difficulty is 
the existence in Sanskritic alphabets. of 
numerous Compound consonantal lettars and 
the different forms which the vowels assume 
when connected with consonants. The 
compound consonantal letters and these dup- 
licate vowel forms could. be dona away 
with by abolishing the convention that the 
vowel(@] a) @ is understood in all consonants 
written without the hasanta sign. My 
suggastion will be clear fram the following 


two examples: instead of writing faut (*frar)we 
should write FIRI A| RaT, which in Roman 
characters would be kariya ; instead of writing 


sfe (afa) we should write Sas Se, WARTS, 
which would be bhakti in Roman characters, 
A far greater handicap than the absence 
of satisfactory typewriting machines for our 
vernaculars is the non-existence of type-casting 
and setting machines like the linotype, the 
mcnotype, etc, for our vernaculars. Unless 
there be such machines for the vernaculars, 
daily newspapers in them can never promptly 
supply the reading public with news and 
comments thereupon as fresh and full as 
newspapers conducted in English. The 
vernacular dailies labour also under the 
disadvantage that they receive all their inland 
and foreign telegraphic messages in 4nglish, 
which they have to translate before passing 
them on to the printer’s department, which 
dailies conducted in English have not got to 
do. Reporting in the vernaculars has not 
mada as much progress as in English, which 
latter even is here in abackward condition. This 
fact often necessitates the translation of 
Erglish reports into the vernacular. I am 
dwelling on these points, because ‘ournals 
conducted in English can never appease the 
news-hunger, views-hunger and knowledge- 
hunger of the vast population of India. Of 
the 22,623,651 literate persons in India, only 
2,027,350 are literate in English. When there 
is universal and free compulsory education 


throughout India, this difference between the 


number of literates in the vernacular and 
that of literates in English will most probably 
increase instead of decreasing. There“ore, for 
the -greatest development of journa:ism in . 
India, we must depend on its development 
through the medium of the vernaculars. 
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Maizas has earned for itself the credit 
of estatlishing an institution for imparting 
_ education in journalism. Fully equipped in- 
stituticns for giving such training should be 
estublisced at all University centres. As 
reportmz has necessarily to be taught at all such 
schools. special attention should be paid to 
reporting: in the vernaculars. 

Progress in journalism depends to a great 
extent on the supply of cheap paper, ink, 
ete. Rew materials for their manufacture 
exist ia India in abundance. If we could 
supply >ur own paper, ink, etc., that would 
be a great step forward. The manufacture 
of our dwn printing machinery would also 
be a great help. Though that is not a problem 
whose solution can be looked for in the 
immeciate future, we note with hope that 
the mineral resources of India are quite 
sufficisnt for all such purposes. 

Paotographic materials and everything 
else needed for equipping. process engraving 
departments are also required for big news- 
paper establishments. How far India can 
ever bz self-supplying:in this respect can be 
stated only. by specialists. 

Ore of the disadvantages of Indian 
journclism is that. the supply of foreign news 
is pratically entirely in the- hands of 
foreigners. Renter gives us much news 
which we do not want, and does not give us 
much taat we want. Moreover, what is given 
reaches us after manipulation in . British 
interests. “The Free Press of India”? has 
recenfiy rendered good service in arranging 
for news being sent, quickly frora’ London in 
relation to tae Simon’ Commission. .Perman- 
ent arrangements for such independent supply 
of foreign news would remove a much-felt 
want, taoug: the disadvantage of cables and 
ether, waves being controlled by non-Indians 
woulc still remain. Some of our dailies have 
corresponderts in London. There should be 
such 2orrespondents in the capitals of other 
powerful and progressive foreign countries. 

Indian dailies in many provinces already 
have correspondents in other provinces. In 
addition to correspondents in all'the princi- 
pal provinces, who ought to pay greater 
attent.on to their cultural movements and 
events and vernacular journals than they do, 
it woald perhaps be very desirable for the 
most flourishing dailies to have among their 


notes and articles have been written. 
such provincial histories have been published, ~ 
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editorial assistants competent young mep 
from different provinces, who could pay 
attention to things appearing in their verna- 
cular newspapers also. The German mode 


of apprenticeship known as wander-jahre 


in. 
etc, as a mode 


that is, the time spent 
students, 


or wander-year, 
travel by artisans, 
of apprenticeship, 
young journalists also. 
could do so with advantage only 
dailies in the different provinces 
by mutual arrangement 
such persons to serve 
rial offices for fixed periods. Such all-India 
experience would stimulate our love of 
India as a whole, broaden our outlook, and 
cure us of our provincial narrownesses 
and angularities to a considerable extent. 

It would be desirable to have an All- 
India Journalist’s Association and Institute 
with branches in provincial centres. These 
should be registered under Act XXL of 1860. 


Of course. they 
if our 
would, 
agree to allow 


_in their edito- 


may be adopted by our 


PE 


a 


The Association may have a monthly journal, ` 


and draw up a code of ethics and etiquette 
for journals. Without such Associations, 
solidarity and co-operation, we cannot aspire 
to acquire and exercise the influence belong- 
ing rightfully to the Fourth Estate. There 
should be libraries connected with such 
Associations or with the schools of journa- 
lism referred to above. In these libraries, in 
addition to books, reports, ete., required by the 
‘profession complete files of allimportant journals 
should be kept. It may be difficult if not 
impossible, now to procure. files of all such 
papers from the beginning ; but earnest 
attempt ought to be made. 
-O There should be Journalists’ Defence 
Funds in all provinces, in order that no 


‘deserving journalist may go undefended for 


want of means when prosecuted for sedition 
and similar technical offences. A Journalists’ 
Benevolent Fund : may also be created for 
helping the families of deceased journaljsts 
under stated conditions. 


So far as I am aware, there is no eom- 


-plete and connected history of journalism in 


any province of India, though fragmentary 
When 


it would be easy to write a complete History 
of Indian Journalism. 
December 24, 1927, 
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Indian. women have been making cons- 
titutional agitation for obtaining political 
and social equality. The months of November- 
December have been noteworthy for the splendid 
activity and unbounded enthusiasm shown by 
them in holding the Provincial Women’s 





Pratima Devi 


Srimati 


Conferences as preliminaries to tne All- 
India Women’s Conference to be held at Delhi 
next month. In the Punjab, the Provincial 
Conference was held at Delhi under the 
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presidency of Mrs. S. R. Das, in the Bombay 
Conference, Miss MRINALINI CHA&TTOPADHYAYA, 
tae talented editor of Shama’a presided, in 


Madras the deleberations were conducted 
under the guidance of Dr. Mvursuraxsuwt 
Amat. Similar Conferences are reported 





Srimati Hiranprava Das Gueta 


to have been held in the United Provinees, 
C. P., Bibar and Orissa and even in several 
progressive Indian States. The sitting at 
Mysore needs special mention inasmuch as 





Mrs. C. Gowri Devi 
Photo By The Photo News Agency 


an enlightened Moslem lady, Mrs. 
Mirza Isma (wife of the Prime Minister) 
presided. In this Conference resolutions were 
passed urging an amendment in the Mysore 
Legislative Council and Representative 
Assembly regulations so as to give women 
of the State the right to retarn a sufficient 
rumber of women members, demanding the 
removal of the existing disabilities of women 
to accuire absolute rights by inheritance 
in property, advocating more facilities for 
women’s edueation and recommending the 
raising of the legal age of marriage to sixteen 
years. 

Srouvattr Prarma Devi, wife of Mr. B. L. 
Mitter, Advocate General of Bengal, has been 
appointed non-official visitor to the Presidency 
Jail, Women’s Ward, by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. She is a member of the 
governing body of the Gokhale Memorial 
Girls’ School and of the Executive Committee 
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of the National Indian Association, Ladies” 
Branch, Calcutta. She is also a member 
of the Committee which organised the 


Bengal Women’s Educational Conference 


last year, and which has become a standing 


committee for continuing its labours in the 
cause of the advancement of the girls and 
women of Bengal. She isa gifted musician 
and expert in needlework. 





Mrs. Gouri Pavitran 


That Indian women have been evincin 
considerable interest in educational activities 
would be apparent from the following news 
items. 


We readin the. Indian Daily Mail that 
Mrs. Jananat Ropxe, a philanthropic widow 
of Bombay without any other resources, has 
devoted her earnings as a midwife for the 
last twenty years to the maintenance of a 
Free Primary School at Mandvi. It must 
be mentioned in this connection that it was 
through her untiring and enthusiastic 
exertions that more than Rs.25,000 were 
collected in order to give permanency to 
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Mrs. Janabai Rodke 


the said school named after 
‘her father—the late Mr. Madhavrao 
Rodke. The Bombay Municipal 
Corporation has given fitting 
tribute to Mrs. Rodke’s worthy 
efforts by locating ‘the institution 
in a new building and has decided 
torun it as a fiee school. We are 
further told that Mrs. Rodke has 
now set up on her-own account 
a small Free Maternity Home 
after her dear sister Ahelyabai 
who had sacrificed her all for 
the maintenance of the Madhavrao 


Rokde Free School. She has 
been running this maternity 
home on the most approved lines 
for the last three years. Sae has 


diso opened a Free Library on the séhool 
premises in memory of her dear departed 
brother to whose unbounded enthus:asm and 
untiring exertions the continuanee of the 
School after his father’s death was chiefly 
due. In appreciation of her goad work 
among the masses the Kaisar-i-Hind Silver 
Medal has been conferred on her. 

One of the few lady-students who have 


graduated from the Dacca University 
last year, Sromtr HIRANPRAVA Das Gupta 
deserves particular mention. Born at 


Kakina (Dt. Kungpur) she received hæ early 
education at the village school. Her father 





Dr. Mrs Seetabai Ajgaonkar 


hoto By. R. Kapadia 


had to experience great difficulty when he 
intended to give her further education.. There 
was no Girls’ High School in the locality 
and he could not afford to defray the expenses 
of her education at Calcutta. Srimati Hirap- 
prava was, however, sent to Dacca whence 
she passed her Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations—in the later examination she 
stcod 20th among the successful candidates 
of the Dacca Board.. She prosecuted her 
studies for the degree examination even 
aiter her marriage. A 

Dr. Mrs SEETABAI AJAGAONKAR, MA. D. PHIL, 
(Oxon) Bar-at-Law is reported to be the first 
Hindu lady to be called to the Bar. In a 
recent speech at a Calcutta meeting held 


Miss V. K. Draupadi Amma 
Photo By. R. Venkoba Rao 


= 


under the auspices of the Sarojnalini Dutt 
Memorial Association she denounced the 
Purdah system and reminded her audience 
to remember the following words of Ram- 
chandra addressed to Bhivishan: “That the 
veils and closed walls are not the natural 
proteetion of woman, but it is only their 
character that should protect them.” 

Mrs. ©. Gowri Devi, daughter of Mr. C. 
Rajagopal, Vakil, Ootacamand, has just taken 
the Vidwan degree (for proficiency in Sanskrit) 
in the Oriental Title Examinations conducted 
by the Madras University. 

Srematt N. Laksam Devauma Narara Rasu 
whe took her B. A. degree at the last 
convecation of the Mysore University has 
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Srimati N. Lakshmi Devamma Naimma Raju 
Photo By Indian News Agency 


also been the recepient of a prize for obtaining 
record marks and a gold medal for good 
conduct. 

We learn that Mrs. Gouri Pavirran, B. A.s 
uT, a liya lady, has been nominated as the 
first lady member of the Ernakulam Municipal 
Council (Cochin State’. She is an enthusiatic 
social worker and is the superintendent of 
the Sree Narayana Vidyardhini, Sadana, a 
cosmopolition Students’ Home which has 
become a very useful institution under her 
able management. 

Miss V. K. DRAUPADI Amma, B. An L-T, bas 
recently been nominated by the Madras 
Government as a Councillor of the Trichur 
Municipal Board. 





— 





By PANDIT BENARSI DAS CHATURVEDI 


Mahatma Gandhi’s advice - 
_ to Colonial Indians 


At the time of his departure from Ce7lon 


«- -Gandhiji left the following message for our 


countrymen in that island :— i 


“The one maxim of conduct that should guide 
us in life is, that we who come from ‘arother 
country must throw in our lot entirely witt the 
people of the country of our adoption. Their wel- 
fare must be our primary concern. Our. own must 
be subservient to theirs, That seems to b2_ the 
only line consistent with dignity, and it fellows 
along the lines of the great teaching that we chould 
do unto others as we wish.that they should do 
unto us. Thinking along these lines, as you know, 
I have repeatedly suggested to Englishmen in India 
that they should subordinate their own inzerests 
to those of the people amongst whom they are 


~ living, and nobody: has questioned the propr-ety of 
~ this statement. There cannot be one law to govern 


`~ 


> 
kas 


the relations between ourselves and the governors 
who come to our land and another for us when 
we go to another land. a 

I would ask you to live as sugar lives ix. milk. 
fiven as a cup of milk, which is full 
brim, does not overflow when sugar is added to it, 
but the sugar acommodates itself to the milik and 
enriches its taste, even so would [ like yor to live 
in this Island, so as not to become interlop2rs, and 
so as to enrich the life of the people amongst 
whom you are living.- Take care that none of the 
vices we have in India are brought with you in 
order to poison the life; nor must we brng with 
us to these shores the curse of untouchabiity.” 


It will be good if our people in cifferent 
colonies follow this valuable advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Now that the fate of the 
Africans in Hast Africa is going to be decided 
by .the British Government our leaders 
there should keep this advice ccnstantly 
before their mind while taking any definite 
line of action. 


up to the 


An Unhappy Utteranca of Mr. Sastri 


Here are some extracts from a speech of 
the Right Honourable V. S Srinivas Sastri 
delivered at the’ Rotary Ciub luncheon 
meeting at Durban, South Africa. Explaining 
the movement of Non-co-operation Mr. Sastri 
is reported ‘to have said :— 


“Tn such a large country as India this movement 
had a number of followers—say, 100.000. But what 
is 100,00) in a country of 250,000,000 in British 
India. alone ? After doing a great deal of harm, and 
causing a great deal of embarrassment to the- 
Government, this non-co-operative business, which 

ivided parties, is no longer in the field. Non-co- 
operation has failed, and ‘Gandhi has said that he 
will not revivethe issue for along time. Some Ë us 
think he will never raise it again for times are 
not going to be propitious for suzh drastic propa- 


anda. 

“Now, if such issues are not going to be there 
ea va be our dividing line politically in the 
uture 


Mr. Sastri went on to sav : 


“I need not say how reluctant people are to 
part with power, although they may realise it has. 
to be parted with at some time, So it happens 
that ths Britisher in India erects his own platform. 
He knows that the moderates are his friends in the 
main; he knows that the extremists are always 
clamouring for complete and thorough indepen- 

ence ; he knows that while that opinion .s held 
by tae few, the bulk of the people are on his side, 
and that rather strengthens him, because he says 
the nour of danger has not yet come. 


A Grear Misronoxtenr. 


- “And therefore, you find in India that moderates 
and extremists are being continually thrown to-day 
as if their common lot was to defy the Britisher. 
Nothing to my mind is a greater misjudgment. 
The Britisher is going to remain there a long time, 
and it is largely under his guidance and good 
example that India is going to learn the necessary 
lessons of patience, moderation and _disczetion in 
political matters. To me, therefore, it is a matter 


102 


of special regret and lamentation, that the Britisher 
has not yet seen the need of taking the moderates 
completely into his confidence. 


Tar Country’s FUTURE. 


“It seems to me _ that the future of the country 
will be in jeopardy until these two sides—the 
Indian moderate and the Britisher—learn to iden- 
tify their interests in the country. oe ey f 

“We shall then put the extremist in his 
place, because the extremist is a person wno 
wants to cut India off from the Empire, and who 
chinks generally that it will be good for India to 
have an outlook of her own as: distinguished 
‘rom those that Great Britain and her civilization 
have brought in their train. I have no part in such 
Chauvinistic views. : 

“I say, left to ourselves I do not think we shall 
be able to find it possible to evolve a polity of 
cur own. I see, therefore, no future for India 
tnless it is based on goodwill and co-operation 
between the Britisher and the Indien moderate. 

“And having that conviction I have always 
thrown in my loton the side of the British 
connection. I am grieved to think that the strong 
dəsirə of the representatives of Great Britain still 
to remain aloof from the moderates delays the 
ccnsummation,” 


Enlightened public opinion in India, 
irrespective of any party divisions, thinks 
that Mr. Sastri is not only the Agent of the 
Government of India in the Union but that 
he represents all that is best in us. In fact, 
he is known as our first Ambassador abroad. 
Under these circumstances he ought not 
to give expression to such views as befit 
a party politician and not a gentleman of 
the position of Mr. Sastri, who should be 
above all parties. 


Our opportunity (in Tanganyika 


Mr. U. K. Oza, special organising | officer 
of tne East African Indian National Congress 
writes to me in his last letter from 
Nairobi :--- l 


There are vast empty spaces in Tanganyika 
and it is under a mandate. It is only the grossest 
lack of imagination and of a spirit of enterprise 
that maxes our people sit down and watch it being 
colonized by the British and the Germans. I am 
unable to reconcile myself to this and I hold both 
the Government of India and the Indian Princes 
of the West Coast responible for failing to make 
use ci this opportunity which may slip away at 
any moment. Sauntering along the white roads of 
Dar-es-salaam, listening to the deep roar of the 
Indian Occean, and contemplating the luxuriance 
of the African landscape I have often heaved a 
deep sigh of | regret and disappointment. 
‘Tangenyika is spacious and open to-day—tomorrow 
-it may be overcrowded and closed.” 


As one who has seen with his own eyes 
that beautiful land of Kilimanjaro I can 
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endorse every word of Mr. Oza. We are 
really losing a great opportunity in 
Tanganyika and the coming generation will 


en 7 


have to lament for our criminal negligence _ 
Mr. Oza holds the Government of India and™ 


the Indian Princes of the West coast respon- 
sible for this negligence but the leaders of 
the public opinion in India are no less to be 
blamed. 


An Aryasamajist Worker in Fiji 


Thakur Sardar Singh, who has gone to” 


Fiji with his educated wife for educational 
work there, said in a meeting held for his 
reception at Suva :— 

“Here in Fiji we should serve the Hindus, the 
Mohammedans and the Christians all alike. They 
are the.children of the Bharatmata. It will be a 
great blunder if we forget our nationality. Inspite 
of differences of opinions we are Indians_ first. 
It is a crime to quarrel in the name of religion. 
There is nothing bad in loving one’s own Dharma 
but religious fanaticism must be condemned, We 
ought to live here amicably.” 

It is to be hoped. that our people in 
Fiji will whole-heartedly respond to these 
noble sentiments of Thakur Saheb. They 
should not allow narrow communalistic 
views to prevail there, 


Aryasamaj and Indians Abroad :— 


Will the Secretary of the Arya Sarvadeshik 
Sabha, Delhi, kindly tell us what steps have 
been taken to carry out the following. 
resolution passed at the Dayananda Centenary 
held at Muttra in the year 1925 ? 

(a) Every educational institution of 
Aryasamaj shall admit one (or more than 
one if possible) student from colonies 
giving him free-studentship and free-boarding. 

(b) A scheme for doing religious and 
educational work among Colonial Indians 
shall be prepared by committee which shall 
include some prominent Colonial Indian 
workers also. 

(c) A full report of the work done-by 


oe 


# 


the Aryasamaj in the colonies shall be pre- 3 


pared and published. 

(d) Help shall be given to colonial 
institutioos and journals which are doing 
religious educational or Hindi propaganda 
work among Indians abroad. 

‘e) Every Aryasamaj shall help the 
returned emigrants in being admitted in the 
society. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


~ Returnęd Emigrants and the Fiji 
Government 


. In June 1926 the Fiji Legislative Council ~ 


Giiried a ‘non-official Buropean’s motion 
asking that the returned emigrants be 
brought back to the-colony and now it has 


granted £10,000 for this purpose. The Fiji 


Government is sending one of their own. 


officers to India to supervise the transfer of 
these people. This officer will take back 
those who have been for at least two years 
in this country and are too poor to pay for 
their passage to Fiji. In their case free passage 
will be provided with free food and clothing 
on the voyage. On arrival in Fiji they will 
be conveyed free to places where they may 
desire to settle, small cash advances repay- 
able in easy instalments being made to them. 

- OF course, there is no philanthrophic 
motive behind this action of the Fiji Govern- 
ment. Thev want cheap labour and nothing 


se. As the returned emigrants at Matiaburz, ' 


Calcutta have refused all the offers made to 
them to settle in India, the only-course left 
open to-us is to allow them go back to Fiji 
Islands. We have only two suggestions to 


make here :—(1) The old parents of those — 


who may be going to Fiji should not be left 
out here in India że. families should not be 
divided. (2) The returned emigrants - of 
colonies other- than that of Fiji should also 
be given a chance to settle in that Island. 
We know this move on the part of the 
Fiji Government will, to a . certain extent, 
~make our workin Matiaburz a little easier 
“ys it will relieve the present difficult situation 
‘but it will not solve the question permanent- 
ly. For that we require Indian emigrants 
friendly service committees at Calcutta and 
Madras. 


Indians in Madagaskar 


H. H. the Aga-Khan referred in a press 
interview to certain difficulties of our coun- 
trymen in Madagaskar. There is a tax for 
business against Asiatics. I understand the 

eae has been working to get this tax re- 


moved by the French Government and that he . 


has engaged the servicesofa well-known French 
lawyer to represent the case of the Indians. 
His Highness deserves .our thanks for this 
active interest in the cause of Indians abroad. 
We shall request him to do something 
more. If- he were to donate for the 


_ history of our community.in Hast Af 


gpa of mine. May I add 


10g 


education of Indian children in Hast Africa 
only a portion of what he gets from his 
followers in those territories, the educational 
problem will not be as ‘difficult to solve as 
it happens to be at present. 


Indians in Sarawak 


Honourable Mr. K. Natesa Aiyar writes 
in his paper, the Puablic-Opinion of Ceylcn 
that there is some corresponderce going cn 
between the Native State of Sarawak, Borneo 
and the Government of India on the subject 
of opening of emigration to thai island. Mir. 
Aiyar writes. 


There are just now aboutel,000 Indians in this 
country and of this nearly 600 live in and about 
the capital town of Kuching. The rest are scatter- 
ed in the interior, quite a considerable numser 
living in Miri, the city of the Asiatic Petroleam 
Company. There are about 100 women, and about 
120 children of the school-going age. Of the mer- 
chants 60 are South Indian Mohammedans, with a 
handful cf Sindhis and Boras. The Police fcree 
chiefly consists of Sikhs, numbering about 2& in 
all. Of the Indian medical men, ons is in Govern- 
ment service and the rest are all private practi- 
tioners. There are nearly 43 Indians working on 
the P. W. D. roads under the Government; others 
are under various contractors.” 


It is said thata good member of Moplah 
labourers are going from Singapore to Java, 
Borneo and other countries fo wkich 
emigration from India is prohibited. Mr. 
Aiyar says that the Government of India sent 
their Agent Rao Bahadur D. Arulanandam 
Pillai to Sarawak to prepare a report on the 
question of opening of emigration to shat 
colony. Is this a fact? The Government 
ought tc have ‘consulted the Indian legislatures. 
before doing so. 


An Appeal to my Countrymen 


in East Africa 

We are passing through a great crisis in the 

rica acd it 

appears that our Motherland has not yet realised 

the seriousness of the danger that lies ahead of 

us. A great deal of publicity work is therefore- 

essential. To do my humble bit in this direction. 

I have decided to get a special Hast Africa number: 

of m Erglish journal in India issued in February 
next. 

I appeal to my. friends and correspondents in 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar to con- 
tribute their articles to this special number. 
Those who cannot write Hnglish should send their- 
views in Gujarati, Hindi or Urdu. 

I hope there will be a ready response to this 

„add, that my friend Mr.. 
Andrews joins me in this appeal ? 








Congress and Conferences at Madras 


As in the meeting-places of most previous 
-sessions of the Indian National Congress, 
-so in Madras during last Christmas many 
other all-India conferences besides the 
Congress held their annual sessions. We 
are not sure, but perhaps some three dozen 
ecnferences may have been. convened there 


altogether, A: ‘few were perhaps provincial 
in their character. 
Thé disadvantages of holding so many 


corferences in the same ‘city during the same 
week are obvious. Even the biggest of them 
all, the Indian National Congress, does not 
under such circumstances get the single-minded 
attantion that it deserves, from the vast con- 
course of peoplecoming together from all parts 
of India and a few-from abroad. © The smaller 
conferences get a still smaller share of the 
attention that they deserve and require. 

‘The reason why, inspite of these drawbacks, 
so many conferences 
week and. ‘same place are also obvious. 
Small is the number of holidays ` 
all the provinces which are sufficiently long 
to enable people to assemble in one place 
from all--parts ‘of India and -go baék home 
-before their expiry. ‘Of them perhaps the 
Christmas vacation is the longest. And the 


are held in the same. 


common to 


season is more oe for ‘travelling than . 


any other. 

The .holding of ‘80 many conferences at 
the time and place of the: Congress is - not 
without some advantages, too.’ A - Press 
Conference, a Library Conference, or even 
the Social’ Conference, 
only a comparatively small number of men, 
whereas the Congress attracts a vast 
multitude of men and women. Some. of the 
latter, however small in number, are drawn, 
by curiosity «or: for .some other reason, “to 
som? of these conferences, 
the rumber of -listeners. ‘And some whom 
.chance or mere curiosity may have brought 


thus adding to ` 


can bring together . 


~ 


to such a meeting may become so interested in 
the cause as to remain a steadfast supporter 
of if ever afterwards: 

Those who have devoted some thought 
to the problem of Indian regeneration are 
not unaware that political reform, progress 
or revolution alone cannot take us to the 
goal. Similarly, our object cannot be gained 
by attempting a solution of only some social, 
educational, economie, or any other proble 
alone. The solutions of each and 
more or less interdependent. When so many 
conferences are held at the same time and 
place for the attainment of so many objects, 
it may strike even the most enthusiastic and 
single-minded adherent .of political, social, 
economic or other movements that the shrine 
where he worships is not the only shrine 


dedicated. to the Motherland, and that the- 


problem ‘of national regeneration is bigger 
aed more comprehensive than he thought. 
That is no small gain. 


Advance Copies of Presidential Addresses 


In . some ‘years we get advance copies of 
the presidential and some other addresses, 
in some years we do not. This year we have 
not got any. The Congress spends every year 
more than a lac of rupees, and some conferences 
spend thousands. The: :'extřa -expenditure of 
a- few hundred rupees: for postage and 
printing. so ‘that-al/ editors ‘may get advance 
copies-is Hot too much to -ask for. There 
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is- no. charm in assuming that even the editors ~ 
of.” morthlies’ would not become intolerably* 


conceited .by receiving such consideration. 
Not that ‘all of the editors of even the © 
biggest dailies are able to make use of all- 
the - materials received. But -all of us’ aS- 
servants of the public would like to have 


. all possible facilities to do our duty. - , 


_ Address of 


Cial ~ ae. nt: 


the Chairman of the Congress 
Reception Committee 


In his address as. Chairman oi: the 


»~Reception Committee of the Indian Wational 


al 


.Congress, Mr. C. Muthuranga Mudaliar, deliver- 
ed at the congress and some of the conference, 
dealt with many of.the topics now engaging 
public attention. He dwelt .on the reasons 
for boycotting the Simon Commissicn. “I 
assure the minorities and the special interests 
who have been persistently mis.el by 
interested persons,” said he, “that in a free 
and a democratic India, their interests would 
be _ safer than now. India ‘has, itkrough 
history, been the asylum of the oppressed 
and the persecuted and if is part'>f our 
national character to treat minoritis:s hos- 
pitably and eyen, charitably. Protection 
to minorities will be the first canon of poli- 
tical conduct in Swaraj India. Nexty, we 
must repudiate the suggestion that Britian 
should ever be the  peace-makar in 
India, holding its diverse interests and 
peoples in justice to each other, tut in 
subjection to herself, We must -prociaim our 
right and our capacity to settle equitably 
and honourably all these delicate questions. 
Thus there is no argument for co-operation 
with the Statutory Commission ex2ept the 
argument of fear, of toadyism amd of 
atrophied political sense.” ‘This assarance, 
addressed to minorities gains additional force 
as it comes from a member of the non- 
Brahman community of Madras. 

As the boycott of the commission is 


~ only a negative programme, he advəcated in 


y 
b 


“addition the drafting of a Swaraj ccnstitu- 
tion by a National convention to bə sum- 
moned by the. National Congress, tha draft 
to become the national demand afiər ratifi- 
cation by the Congress. Along with Mr. 


©. Vijiaraghavachariar, Mr. Mudaiar is 
in favour of a unitary, instead of a Zederal, 
constitution for India, for the folowing 
reasons :— 


It is my humble opinion that the Gcvarnment 
we should organise for India under Swara should 
be on the unitary basis. Federal Government, 
however, suitable to the conditions of cthar coun- 
tries, will be peculiarly inappropriate to India with 
its revived sense of solidarity, It will alsc disrupt 
the synthesising forces of nationalism and. present 
the sad picture ofa divided India. If there is 
local sentiment and Jocal aspiration, wa zan well 
provide for them by a careful process of dscentral- 
isation. Administrative units organised on a 
dinguistic basis, with adequate provision: for the 
needs of localities will amply answer the require- 
ments of local patriotism. At the same time, a 
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strong central Government will'keep nationalism 
ot and elevate India among the nations of the 
wori. 


These are all undoubtedly important 


considerations worthy of attention. 


He pressed. the claims of the depressed 
classes alone to special representation, saying, 
Although the exclusive representation of any 
special interests would not be in strict consonance 
with zhe democratic theory, considering the pecu- 
liar conditions in India, I would advocate that the 
Depressed Classes alone may be given special re- 
presentation, if only for atime. I do not sympa- 
thise with similar demizads made on behalf of 
Angic-Indians and corporations like the Universi- 
ties anc the Chambers of Commerce. Their inter- 
ests, if they have any, apart from those of the 
peopls, will, I conceive, be sufficiently safeguarded 
by an assembly composed of members chosen in 
general constituencies. 

Ia his opinion, “Parliament should‘ racog- 
nise and that at once that” “all authority 
should be derived from the people and not 
from Whitehall. In the absence of any 
assurance in this behalf we must abendon 
any further thought of framing our consti- 
tution as a constituent partner of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” . 

To enforce the demand for the consti- 
tution ratified by the Congress, he suggested 
the devising of adequate sanctions. Ir that 
convection, he drew attention to the need for 
the practical union of the religious communities, 
the different castes and depressed classes, 
the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans, and 
the different -political parties. He dwelt on 
the most urgent need for the propazation 
of higher economic ideals in the country, for 
the practical realization of which educational 
agricultural, sanitary and other kinds of 
work for and among the ryofs are necessary. 
As a political sanction behind our demand 
for Swaraj, he advocated a strict and ruth- 
less koyeott of all British goods. 


But the economic interests of India require taat 
we should proceed a step further. We should 
boycott all foreign goods; which would anywise 
compete with Indian manufactures. India gains 
nothing econemically by purchasing continental 
and American substitutes, sometimes inferior to 
British goods. The Congrəss should, as early as 
possible, appoint an expert Committee which will 
organise this boycott, and, make it thoroughly 
effective; so that the emphatic refusal to take any 
article of British manufacture will serve our 
political purpose, and the exclusion, as far as 
possible, of all foreign goods, will serve our 
economic purpose. 


Here we thought would follow the advo- 
cacy of a scheme for the production on an 
adequate scale of all those classes of British 


oH 
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tion the hybrid has produced anarchy. With great 


i | i- humility, I venture to suggest that the only policy . 
Madaliar advocated. He expressed grati which will meet the present delicate situation 18 


fication at the expansion of the movement the one which permits us to enter the Councils but 
for the production and sale of khaddar, as forbids us to sit there. S 


and other foreign goods whose boycott Mr. 


the result of the untiring efforts of a noble 
band of workers. He added :— 


T appeal to them to combine political work, 
as specially propagandist, with the beneficent 
activities they are now pursuing. Sccondly, I 
suggest that they should not confine themselves 
only to khaddar, but should include among their 
activities, the promotion of the sale of other purely 
indigenous articles in general demand. This would 
greatly help the indigenous industries as well as 
improve the finance of the Spinners’ Association. 
I earnestly appeal to Mahatmaji to consider this 
suggestion. 

He next advocated the organisation of 
labor as another vital matter. ‘The Congress 
must stand fearlessly and wholeheartedly by 
the laboring population, industrial and agri- 
cultural. The Congress should co-operate 
with the All-India Trade Union Congress 
anc help it to secure human conditions for 


Indian labour. By enlisting their active 
assistance, the cause of Swaraj could be 
tremendously advanced.” He then invited 


attention to the Congress organization in the 
country in order to make it thorough and 
efficient. “So high must be the character 
‘that our propagandists possess with the 
people that they would be always looked 
upor as earnest servants of the country, 
capable of giving intelligent guidance on 
every matter, and, at the same time, sound 
exponents of polities and economics.” Mr. 
Mudaliar wants them to be paid workers. It 
would not be very easy to find the kind of 
workers he wants—particularly if they must 
be chosen from adherents of a particular 
clique. 

Mr Mudaliar reaffirmed his faith in Mr. 
Ganchi's original policy of absolute boycott 
of ell legislative bodies. But as, “somehow 
Mahatmaji’s policy is to-day nut in public 
favour,’ “if we must contest council elec- 
tions,” “the elected members should abstain 
from attending the councils except for 
retaining their seats.” If they are to attend 


on some days at least, they should, in our 
opinion, attend on those days on which 
the Committees to help the Statutory 


Commission are to be elected in order that 
such elections may be successfully thwarted. 
The speaker went on to urge. 

Remember tbe detenus of Bengal; remember 
the tane of Lord Birkenhead’s speech before you 
think of co-operation. For it is clear to my mind, 
that the alternative to non-co-operation ; is co-opera~ 


Dr. Ansari’s Presidential Address 


Dr. Ansari’s address as President of the 
Madras Session of the Indian National 
Congress was commendably short, clear and 
methodical. It was free from theatrical 


tall talk, One of its defects was that it = 
did not lay down any definite line 
of political action for fhe cuntry to 


follow. On the political goal and ideals 
of India and on the difficulties in our path 
he observed :— 

All schools of political thought in India are 
agreed that the goal of our activities is a free and 
self-governing India, offering equal opportunities 
to all, and recognising and guaranteeing the just 
and legitimate rights of all sections and classes, _ 


at peace within herself and friendly with the rest `? 


of the world. Indians do not claim -nything mcre 
or less than that they shall occupy the same posi- 
tion and enjoy the same rights in_ their country 
as free people doin their own. If this can be 
achieved within the Empire, they have no desire 
to break away from it, but if the Imperial connec- 
tion stands in the way of our reaching the goal 
we should not hesitate fo sever that connection. 
Our motto. in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
should be. “Within the Empire if possible, without, 
if necessary.” ae 

I do not minimise the difficulties in our path. 
They are many, but none so formidable as the 
one arising out of the aggressiveness of Imperialism 
and the greed of High Finance, the two most 


fruitful sources of trouble and misery ‘in the „ 


world to-day. Empires are carved and nations are 
deprived of their liberties to satisfy the Imperialist 
ambition and to monopolise resources in raw 
materials to feed the factories in Europe and to 
secure exclusive markets for their output ” 


Dr. Ansari went on to expose in a 
scathing manner the hypocritical cant of the 
civilizing mission of the West and the white 
man’s burden. 

Politicians and statesmen wax eloquent over the 
“mission of civilisation” and the “white man’s 


burden,” but none has exposed the hollowness of 
these professions better than Cecil Rhodes, the 


great pioneer of Impertalism in South Africa, when > 
he said, “Pure philanthropy is very well in its-~* 


way, but philanthropy_plus five per cent. is a good 
deal better.” Joseph Chamberlain, the High Priest 
of Imperalism, was more outspoken. “The Empire,” 
he said, “is commerce,” and India, he was frank 
enough to add, was “by far the greatest and the 
most valuable of all the customers we have or ever 
shall have.” The history of this philanthropic 
burglary on the part of Europe is written in blood 
and suffering from Congo to Canton. The steel- 
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frame theory of government, the arrogant claims 
to trusteeship of dumb millions and the 3ewly- 
Invented illusion to cloak the pre-war Concert of 
. Europe, known as the League of Nations. ere but 
different manifestations of the same spirit. £o long 
‘as these dangerous doctrines are purstel, the 
sources of human misery. shall endure. Indie holds 
in her hands the remedy for this universal 
misfortune, for she is the key-stone of the erch of 
mperialism. Once India is free, the whole edifice 
will colapse. The best guarantee for the freedom 
of Asia and the peace of the world, is a frea and 
self-governing India. 


~- He proceeded to say that since its incaption 
the Congress has tried three poliries or 
methods : Co-operation, Non-co-operation, and 
Obstruction in -the Councils. Co-operation 
has had the longest trial—for about 35 years. 
Then Non-co-operation was tried for adout a 
yeareand a half. Next came Obstructicn -in 
the Councils. Real Co-operation is possib.e and 
fruitful only between equals and those 
having common ideals. Otherwise the weaker 
party has to surrender its ideals and interests 
“for the gratification of the desires of the 
stronger. Dr. Ansari showed by quoting the 
following passage from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report that the British “tovern- 
ment never contemplated giving India «any 
political rights which would in any way 
limit or interfere with Great Britain’s ambi- 
tion and interests, camonflaged as “Imperial 
responsibilities” :— 


“It seems to us axiomatic that there cannot be 


a completely representative and responsible Covern-. 


ment of India on an equal footing with the 
other self-governing units of the British Common- 
wealth of Nation until the component States whose 
~, people itrepresentsand towhom it is responsinle, or 
at least the great majority of them have themselves 
reached the stage of full responsible government. 
Not even then can we say that the form or the 
degree of responsibi'ity which will be reached 
in India will, exactly correspond to that sttained 
by the Dominions. The final form of India’s 
constitution must be evolved out of the corditions 
of India, and must be materially affected >y the 
need, for securing Imperial responsibilities.” 


Regarding the experiments along three 
lines made by the Congress, 
observed : 


, __ We have now before us the results of zhe three 
, experiments made by the Congress during the 
last forty years. We gave an unbroken period of 
thirty-five years to Co-operation, abouta year and 
a half to Non-co-operation and four years to the 
policy of Obstruction within the Councils and 
Constitational Deadlocks. We can, at this stage, 
appraise the real value of each programme and 
judge the comparative merits and demerits of 
each, Co-operation has led us nowhere. Obstruc- 
tion within the Councils has not given us any 
better results, Non-co-operation certainly did not 
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achieve all that was expected of it but it, was 
through our own weakness and inability tc rise 
to’ the high level demanded by it and not through 
any inherent defect of that policy, Non-co-opera- 
tion did not fail us, we failed Non-co-operation. 
We did receive an unquestionable and a serious 
set-bavk in the first encounter. I also admit that 
in the present atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
and hatred created by deplorable communal 
quarrels and with the whole country divided into 
hostile political camps and_factious groups, there 
is no prospect of an immediate resumption of Non- 
co-operation. The spirit of Non-co-coperation, how- 
ever, has come to stay as a potent force in Indian 
politics and as I have said elsewhere, “I feel as 
certain as ever that apart from very extraorcinary 
and unexpected occurences we shall win, back 
our freedom only by self-discipline, self-organisation 
and self-help and through a movement in which we 
would te obliged to resort tc direct action in some 
shape or form. I firmly believe that India is ony 
recuperating from the moral and material effects of 
a disastrous war and would soon emerge once 
more resuscitated and rejuvenated to attain what 
it is destined to attain. ’ 


He did not give the least indication of 
the shape or form direct action should take. 
As regards how the process of resuscita- 
tion acd rejuvenation can be helped ani the 
people prepared for the next encounter, the 
speaker thought that “this cannot be done 
unless’'we bave established unity ir the 
country, unity in the Congress and 
unity in the councils.” . 

In considering how unity may be brought 
about in the country, Dr. Ansari has dealt 
with the Hindu-Moslem question. 


While attempting to solve the Hindu-I[uslim 
question we should not, however, mistake the 
symptom for the disease. The politicel and 


religious differences which are straining the rela- 
tions between the two ccmmunities are bat out- 
ward manifestations of a deeper conflict, not 
peculiar to India or unknown to history. It is 
essentially a problem of two different ccitures, 
each with its own out-look on life, coming iL close 
contact with one another. The best remedy lies 
ina recognition of the right of each culture to 
exist, in a development of a spirit of tolerance 
and respect and in the encouragement anc culti- 
vation of cultural affinity by the establishment of 
national institutions, where young people of both 
the communities will come into touch with each 
other and get opportunities to study and under- 
stand the ideals underlying the civilistions of 
both. The educated Indian is forced by circums- 
tances to study European culture but knows next 
to nething about the culture of his fellow-country- 
man living next door. It is time this dangerous 
isolation and colossal ignorance were ended. With 
greater knowledge of each other’s deep-rooted 
sentiments and sympathy for each other ideal 
questions of separate representation, cow-slanghter 
and music before mosques will become matters 
of the past of interest only to research scholars 
of Indian history, 
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There is considerable truth in these 
observations. One moral to be drawn there- 


from is that in Hindu educational institutions, 


Islamic history and culture should also be 
included in the courses of study and in 
Mosiem institutions Hindu (including Jaina 
and Buddhist) history and culture should 
also be similarly included. In undenomina- 
tional institutions arrangements should be 
made for the study of both, And it would 
perhaps be best for the country if henceforth 
universities, colleges and schogls meant 
mainly or solely for particular sects were 
not founded. 

Dr. Ansari then dealt with the political 
causes and the religious causes which have 
brought the communal problem into being. 
He thought the Bombay resolutions of the 
All-India Congress Committee were an ad- 
vance upon the Lucknow pact of 1916, and 
was of the opinion that, if given effect to, 
would solva the problem so far as its politi- 
cal aspect was concerned. Similarly in his 
opinion the Calcutta resolutions of the All- 
India Congress Committee on the cow-killing 
and music-before-mosques questions afforded 
a Satisfactory solution of the religious part 
of the problem. As both the Bombay and 
Calcutta resolutions have been discussed 
in ths past and their ‘defects pointed out, 
they need not be discussed afresh. 
It need only be pointed out that in neither 
set of resolutions did the Hindu point of 
view receive adequate consideration, Dr. 
Ansari said that he did not propose to deal 
at length with the problem as it affected the 
Sikhs ir the Punjab and non-Brahmans in 
South India, but he putin a plea on behalf 
of the “untouchables.” 

For bringing about unity in the 
Congress, he made several suggestions in 
addition to the solution of the communal 
problem. He touched on the question of the 
reorganisation of the Congress on a wider 
basis. “Measures must be adopted to make 
the Congress franchise popular and to induce 
all communities to join the Congress in 
large numbers.” He deeply regretted the 
dwinglingin the number of Sikh and Muslim 
adherents o? the Congress. “The case of the 
Parsis who took such a leading part in the 
early life of the Congress, is worse still.” 
From the experience of his own community the 
President was able to tell the Indian 
Christians that they could advance their 
interests only by joining the Indian National 
Congress and making common cause with the 
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rest of their countrymen. He declared that 
he would like to see every section of our 
people entering into a healthy rivalry fo 
contribute its share to the conduct of national 
affairs through the Congress. “The 


all parties and we should stop at nothing 
short of a surrender of basic principles to 
bring back every party to the Congress.” It 
would ba difficult to foretell whether Dr. 
Ansari’s earnest desire for unity would be 
able to effect a breach in the walls of the 
Swarajist monopoly or even in those of a 
particular clique of the Swarajya party in 
Bengal. But we whole-heartedly share his desire 


for unity. l 
As for unity in the Councils, the President 
observed :— P 


Į do not believe in the Councils. At the same 
time I am aware that the Congress has permitted - 
its members, if they so desire, to enter the 
Councils, and a considerable number of my fellow- 
workers believe that they can render useful service 
to the. country from inside them. To all these 
I humbly suggest that if they must go to the 
Councils the least that the country” expects of 
them is that instead of allowing their opponents 
to take advantage of the division in their ranks 
they will join forces with other nationalist groups 
to form a People’s Party of Opposition and present 
a united front, As it is, on a majority of problems 
the various nationalist groups have been invariably 
found in the same lobby. . 

Dr. Ansari is whole-heartedly in favour 
of ‘boycotting the Simon Commission. We 
can have no part or lot in it,” said he. 

_ As regards a draft constitution for India, 
which he considered urgently needed, he 
opined :— 

Whatever be the final form of the constitution 
one thing may be said with some degree of 
certainty, that it_ will have to be on federal lines 
providing for a United States of India with existing 
indian States as autonomous units of the Federation 
taking their proper share in the defence of the 
country, in the regulation of the nation’s foreign 
affairs and other joint and common interests. e 

As soon as the Draft Constitution is ready, the 
Congress should take steps to call a National 
Convention consisting of representatives of 
interests, communities and political parties to 
consider it and give it a final shape. 

He thoroughly exposed the inequity and 
wickedness involved in depriving a large 
number of men in Bengal of their liberty for an 
indefinite period without even the mockery 
of a trial or formulation of any charge against 
them. It is the most damning confession 
of moral bankruptey when the Government 
have not the courage to bring these young 


men before their own law-courts, to be tried 


all . 


doors of F 
the Congress should be . thrown wide open to ° 


-A 
é 
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by their own judges and in accordance with 
the laws promulgated by themselves.” 


Restoration to liberty of these yourg men 
would be some indication of the advent of a better 
‘spirit in the regulation of the relations Detween 
‘India and Great Britain. Our efforts should not 
be confined merely to the release of these unhappy 
detenus but a repetition ofa similar outrage on 
the inviolable rights of citizenship in the future 
should be made impossible by incorporating in 


the fundamental laws of the country a Deelaration 
of Rights guaranteeing to every citizen liberty, of 
person, liberty of speech, i 
= and liberty of conscience, 


liberty of association 





‘Dr. Ansari 


-= Dr. Ansari next turned his attention to 
‘India’s exiles abroad. 


Closely associated with the question of the 
daan is the question of Indian nationalists 
compelled to live in exile in foreign lands. We 
may disagree with their methods of work in the 
past but the abnormal conditions, which impelled 
m tọ adopt that, course of action, have dis- 
eared and there is nò longer any reason why 
ey should be denied the right to, retura to the 
country of their birth and to serve it peacefully" 
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The President then showed how the 
regulations relating to the grant of passports 
have been manipulated to curtail our freedom 
of movement. 

It is not detenus and exiles alone who suffer. 


Ordinary citizens are_being deprived of their free- 
dom cf movement and their right of ingress 


egress is being tampered with through an ingenivus 
administration of the regulations relating to the 
grant of passports. Passports have become one 
more wapon in the hands of the bareaucracy to 
be used against us. India has been turned into a 
vast internment camp and a number of Indians 
abroad nave been successfully locked out. Respect- — 
able citizens have been prevented from, leaving — 
India even for purposes of health, business or 

travel. It will, perhaps, be difficult to find a more — 
glaring example of the abuse of these regulations 
than in the cancellation of the passport of Mr. 
Shapurji Saklatwala, M. P. 

He lamented the general deterioration im 
national health which has become specially 
noticeable during the last fifty years, and 
urged that all causes of such deterioration, 
whether climatic, social, economic, ete., should 
be strenuously combated. He drew attention 
to the growing evil of drink, to lack of 
proper provision for health and hygiene, and 
physical culture. There is 
much room for improvement in our general 
standard of cleanliness both in relation to the 
person and the household, and in the sanita- 
tion o2 villages and towns. | 

He suggested in conclusion that we should 
consider Indian problems in their internation- — 
al setting and cultivate cultural relations 
and maintain friendly contact with Asiatic 


couatries. 


“The Naivete of the English” 
Urder this caption the New York Nation 


. publishes an article on the situation created 


in Incia by the appointment of an exclu- 
sively Parliamentary Statutory Commission. 
That this journal is not an entirely pro- 
Hinda or pro-Indian one will appear from 
the following extract from the article :— 


The problems of governmental reform in India 
are not merely technical „ones of division of ad- 
ministrative responsibility ; extension of the fran- 
chise; collection, control, and expenditure of 
revenus. They are, in their most troublesome 
aspects, rooted deep in social and ~ political 
anomalies. Until the violent Himdu-Moslem hatred 
melts away, no poeta oe of representa- 
tion will ever be devised. element, distrust- 
ful o? the other, clamors for a different method. 
The Hindus wish a single, general electorate, such 
as we aave in this country. The Mohammedans, 


> 
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forming only one quarter of the country’s popula- 
tion, insist on the election of representatives to the 
various legislative bodies by separate religious 
communities. Otherwise, they argue, and perhaps 
justly, they would never be represented and their 
rights would be ignored. A somewhat similar 
Situation exists in the southern part of the country 
between Brahman and non-Brahman communities. 
Of a totally different character is the problem of 
the Native States, governed by hereditary monarchs 
and with greater or less degrees of independence 
as regards their internal administration. These 
are 1n no respect bound, by the system of govern- 
ment prevailing in British India. But since they 
are seattered through all parts of British India like 
polka dots, they create an unusual disharmony of 
autocratic with representative government. 


Yet, what does such a paper say ? 


What has shaken India is the personnel of the 
commisison. It consists of seven members, among 
whom there is not one Indian. Not only have 
the avowed Nationalists like Pandit Malaviya and 
Pandit Moti Lal Nehru been ignored ; but men 
like Mr. Patel, who has officiated with the great- 
est satisfaction to all parties as the first elected 
president of the [Indian - Legislative Assembly, have 
been passed over, as has Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who 


was leng a “moderate” and seemed to have the 


confidence of the Government of India, and even 


‘those Indians of ability, occupants of posts of 
_ trust, who have been staunch supporters of the 
= British Raj. All Indians have been omitted on 
_ the ground that “the desire, natural and legitimate, 
of Indian members to see India a self-governing 
nation could hardly fail to color their judgment of 
resent capacity to sustain that role.” Could 
any but the most self-complacent Tory Govern- 
ment in history have uttered a statement of such 
‘perfect naivete ? 


The American paper proceeds to observe :— 


There lies nowhere in the announcement a hint 
that India is in any degree possessed of either the 
right or the ability to make decisions concerning 
her own fate, Rather she is like a child before its 
parents asking for a dime to go to the movies. or 
with forbidden jam on its lips; or, perhaps in a 
better analogy, a plaintiff before a jury—or is she 
considered a defendant at the bar ?—without even 
a jury of her own lowly peers! This is the spark 
which is kindling India’s flame of resentment and 


in some quarters threatening a boycott of the 


_ commission. Once more India’s self-esteem has 
been shattered on British arrogance. We predict 
that in the fature as in the past Britain will get 
small satisfaction from her policy of governing 
this proud people in the manner of condescension, 
not to say of insult. 


Referring to the problems mentioned in 
the first extract in this note, Zhe Nation 
concludes :-- 


These problems and_ others with them have 
baffled many excellent British minds for decades, 
We wender what this commission’s seven mem- 
_ bers, who start so innocent of Indian affairs, will 
accomplish in two_ short years. We suspect that 
until Englishmen admit the equa right—we should 
say even a better right—of Indians to discuss the 
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government of India, all the commissions in the 


world can do no better than. mark time. English- 
men who cannot see the imperial color of their 
own minds are an obstacle to progress wherever 
tney flaunt their naive complacencies. 


1 


We wonder why our American contem-, 


porary forgets or ignores the fact that British 


commissions relating to India are generally. 


intended to “ mark time,” if not sometimes 


also to put the clock back. 


The Goal of Independence 


It has been urged in this Review repeated- 
ly for years that India’s political goal cannot 
be other than independence. Therefore, when 
a representative public body like the Congress 
declares its object to be the attainment of 
independence, it is not for us to quarrel with 
it on a point of principle. | 

It has been stated that this declaration 
does not introduce any change in the Congress 
creed. Article I of the Congress constitution 
was stated at the Nagpur session in 1920 as 
follows: “The object of the Indian National 
Congress is the attainment of Swarajya by 
the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful” means. If the Madras declaration 
does not introduce any real change in this 
Article, that means that for the word 
“Swarajya” the word “independence” is 
substituted, and that “Swarajya” was always 
understood to mean “independence.” This 
latter statement cannot be accepted as correct; 
for then Gandhiji’s formula of Swarajya “Within 
the British Kmpire if possible, without, 
if necessary” would be  unmeaning. 
We think, therefore, that a change has been 
introduced, if only to the extent of removing 
vagueness and ambiguity, 

This Review, as stated above, has theore- 


- tically placed before its readers for two 


decades independence as the political goal 
of India. It has not advocated any kind 
of action meant directly to win indepen- 
dence, because its editor is not 
aware of any that is at present feasible, 
So if its editor were a member 
of the Congress, he would not perhaps have 
moved or supported a resoluticn declar- 
ing independence to be its goal. For, in 
our view, the Congress is nota body for 
merely stating what is true or desirable 


in the abstract but also for laying 
down and carrying) out programmes 
which would lead (to the attain- 
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ment of its object. We have not so far 
read what lines of action the Congress bas 
laid down for attaining independence by “all 
legitimate and peaceful means.” We are not 
adepts at making hair-splitting distinctions. 
But it may be permissible to ask whether 
the means- to be adopted must all te both 
legitimate and peaceful, or  somə of 
the means may be legitimate though 
not peaceful. We are emboldened žo ask 
this question, because the mover, seconder 
and supporters of the independence reso_ution 
all appeared to adopt the attitude of freedom 
from mental reservation and of bold expres- 
sion of the faith and conviction thatwasin *hem. 
In pointing out what means are legitimate in 
attaining independence, we do not meaa to 
enter into any ethical or spiritual discussion. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to say that 
we find numerous examples in history of 
subject peoples gaining independence by war. 
Wetake it, then, that war is considered one cf the 
legitimate means of winning independence. 
The question that we may, therefore, plainly 
put is whether in the opinion of the Corgress, 
war would bea legitimate means for its 
adherents to adopt for winning independence, 
or are they confined to the use of peaceful 
legitimate means alone. . 

So far as our knowledge goes, no really 
subject country has ever yet gained indepen- 
dence without war. Specialists in history will 
kindly correct us if we are wrong. The ease 
of Norway may seem to be an exception. But 
Norway was not really subject to 
Sweden. We do not, of course, suggest that 
what has never taken place in the past 
histury of mankind may not happen in its 
future history. What we ask is that the 
Congress as a body of men who are or 
ought to be practical politicians should g ve 
us at least an inkling of the means to be 
adopted for gaining independence. The 
programme of No-co-operation laid down 
by Mahatma Gandhi was accepted by the 
Congress at one time as an effective means 
for gaining Swarajya, ‘whatever that might 
mean. But that programme was driven out 
of the field, so far as the Congress is 


- concerned,by the programme of obstruction in 


the Legislative Councils That has not, however, 
succeeded in creating deadlocks. But even 
if if had succeeded, it could not have led zo 
independence. In fact the policy of obstructicn 
was meant to destroy dyarchy and win 
provincial autonomy and a - responsib.e 
Central Government or at the best, what :s 
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known as the Dominion status for India, 
That policy was never meant to and cannot 
be imagined to be calculated to leed the 
nation directly to independence. 

Nor can one console oneself with the 
thought that the Congress pias its faith on 
Non-co-operation as the peaceful legit mate 
means by which India may gain indepea- 
dence and has re-affirmed such faith. 
For, at the same Madras sessior in 
which independence was declared to be the 
goal cf the Congress, Srijat Syamsundar 
Chakrabarti’s attempt to revive Non-co- 
operation failed. : 

We are not so conceited as to think that 
our desire for the country’s independenca 
is as ardent as that of many of those who 
voted for it at Madras. But we may sar be 
without vanity that we, too, should like tc be 
perfectly free, and, therefore, want to koow 
from the Congress Independentists what we can 
do to promote the cause. The countr* is 
entitle] to expect guidance from grey-healed 
men and women and elderly young nen 
and women who have devoted their t:me 
and energy to its service. They must refase 
to be told that these leaders indulged in 
mere vaporing and bluffing when they 
declared independence to be India’s politi- 
eal goal. 

We are not sufficiently versed in the 
British-made law of the land to be able to 
state whether this declaration may just:fy 
any legal action against the Congress. Eut 
the supporters of the resolution are or 
ought to be prepared to face all risks. 


Bombay Session of the National Liberal 
Federation 


Not having received an advance cory 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra’s presidential 
address at the Bombay session of the National 
Liberal Federation and seeing it for the 
first time in Zhe Bengalee on the morning 
of the 23th December, we are unable to gb 
through and summarise or comment on i. 
The Bengalee’s summary is printed below. 


Presiding at the tenth session of the Nationel 
Liberal Federation which commenced i's sittings 
on Tuesday afternoon in Bombay, Sir T. B. Sapra 
launched a vigorous attack on the manner ia 
which the Simon Commission had been appcinoted 
and characterized the rank and file ofthe Com- 
mission (ie. barring Sir John Simo!) as having 
been composed “of men in the secord flight.” to 
guote the words of the “Times”. Sir T. B. Sapra 
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then regrets to say, “The irony of it all is that 
we are invited to rejoice in such a team and to 
believe that these six worthies in the second flight 
can take good care of the present interests and o 
the future of three hundred |millionus of this 

untry. . , 

j Replying to Lord Birkenhead’s assertion that the 
Committee of theCentral Legislature will be invited 
“in a spirit of, great sincerity to co-operate as 
colleagues with the Commission”. the speaker says 
that “there ig not even an indication that these 
committees will take part in the examination of 
witnesses or documents, or that they will be at 
liberty even to submit any report. They are to 
place their proposals and try to persuade the com- 
mission to accept them which will analyse and 
eriticise those proposals and in the end may 
accept or reject them. They cannote vote at any 
stage of their contact with the Commission. 
They are simply_ to plead, to persuade, to urge 
and then to withdraw, and yet we are told that 
these committees. will te colleagues of the Com- 
mission. If an advocate can bea colleague of a 
judge, if a person whois put on his trial can be 
the colleague of a jury; then no doubt these 
committees will be the colleagues of the Com- 
mission.” : 

Dwelling at length on the function and duty of 
the Liberal party, specially in its relation to the 
Stazutory Commission, the speaker said that it 
cannot be a party to anything which is inconsistent 
with the honour and self-respect of India and that 
the Liberal Party “must repudiate not only the 
Commission wnich has been appointed but the 
entire spirit in which the question of India’s fur- 
ther advance has been_ conceived 
and the Government of India.” 


Our ‘contemporary comments on Sir Tej 
Behadar’s Address in part as follows :— 


Out of the mass of verbiage which constitutes 
the presidential address of Sir Tej Bahadur _Sapru 
at the tenth session of the National Liberal Federa- 
ticn the following sentence, addressed to our 
British rulers, arrests attention :—"You may do 
anything you like in the assertion of your right as 
supreme power, but we are not going to acquiesce 
in this method of dealing with us.” This is the 
central fact of Indian politics; and it were much 
to be desired that each programme and policy was 
based on a recognition of its implications... 

We must refuse to acquiesce in our present 
condition, though we have to submit to it. We 
cannot afford to lower our national ideal, how- 
ever aelpless_ we might be to vindicate the least 
part of it. Sir Tej Bahadur merely says that 
“neither our self-respect nor our sense of duty to 
our country can permit us to go near the Commi- 
ssion” : but the inference ought to be wider. 
We should not only boycott the Commission in 
every way and at every stage, but we may not 
also accept the constitutional arrangements, pre- 
sent or future, except under protest—utilizing 
them wherever possible for furthering our national 
ends aud resisting them to the best of our ability 
whenever they go counter to those ends. We can 
approve of no constitution that does not at the 
outset concede our right to self-determination as 
a nation and is not framed or sanctioned hy our 
own representatives. 


by Parliament 


—_ 
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The Indian National Social Conference 


In the absence of an advance copy of 
Mr. K. Natarajan’s presidential address at the 


Madras Session of the Indian National Social-¢— 


Conference, 
prepared by the Associated Press :— 


A strong plea for the eradication of social evils 
was entered by Mr. K. Nataranjan in his, presiden- 
tial address to the Indian National Social Confe- 
rence. He expressed the opinion that even now 
the only solution for communal difficulties was to 
concentrate upon social reform. Referring to 
women’s educational progress he held that it was 
marvellous and added that in the present condi- 
tions it was necessary to make no distinction in 
the courses of study, especially in higher education 
open to men and women. , , 

Detailing the evils of child marriage Mr. 
Nataranjan urged the enactment of a marriage 
legislation with provision for associating mono- 
gamy as an integral part of the Indian marriage 
system. 


After referring to the cramping effects of un- 
meaning superstitions Mr. Nataranjan pleaded for 
the elevation of the so-called depressed classes. 
He repudiated the allegations in Miss Mayo’s_ book 
regarding the honour of Indian womanhood and 
said Miss Mayo’s purpose was to prove the supe- 
riority of the white race. we 

Concluding he expressed. his firm conviction 
that if ever a universal religion and civilisation 
were to embrace all mankind that religion and 
that civilisation would have the origin in the 
ancient land of India. 

We agree with Mr. Natarajan in thinking 
that in the present conditions it was 
necessary to make -no distinction in the 
courses of study, especially in higher 
education, open to men and women” as also 
in the other opinions to be found ia the 
above summary. But if he really said 
women’s educational progress in India has 
been marvellous, we cannot help saying that 
his enthusiasm led him to indulge in the 
language of hyperbole. 


rennet 


Sympathy in the Case of the » 
Kakori Prisoners 


The telegraphic messages summarising the 
proceedings of the Congress and of the sub- 
jects committee of the Congress are often 


not quite explicit, nor is the full text of every. 


resolution and amendment invariably given. 
In the absence of such full text, criticism 
may often be unjust and misleading. In the 
case, however, of the resolution relating to the 
Kakori prisoners put from the Congress pre- 
sidential chair and carried unanimously with- 
out debate, we have the full text before us, 
which is :— 


we print below its summary, 


hari 
Am 
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‘This Congress puts on record its sense of deep 
` pain at the callous attitude of the Government in 
not commuting the brutal sentences passed in the 
Kakori case against Sjts. Ramprasad Biswas, Rajendra 
Nath Lahiri, Asfugullah and Singh in spite of the 
werful public indignation aroused by the vindic- 
ve sentences and offers its heartfelt sympatay to 

the families of the victims. 


It is to be borne in mind that these yeung 
men were sentenced to death on the ground that 
they had taken part in dacoities and micder 
alleged to have been committed in furtherance 

_ of a conspiracy to overthrow British rale and 

+ make India independent. The resolution does 
not state that the evidence against them was 
insufficient or weak. It may, therefore, be 
taken for granted that the Congress tacitly 
admitted that it was proved that the accused 
had committed dacoity and murder. 


On grounds which need not be stated here 
we are opposed to the infliction of capital 
punishment. If the Congress were of the 

- same opinion, it would be expected to cən- 

+ demn the Government for inflicting captal 
punishment in all cases of murder, not in 
this case alone in particular. But as it has 

; not passed any resolution condemning 
capital punishment in general, it is 
to be presumed that it has done so 
in this particular case because the 
dacoities and murders were said to have been 
committed from patriotic motives. 

The execution of the four prisoners is 
a tragedy too deep for tears. We, teo, 
sympathise deeply with their families. But 
we do so, not in the least because we have any 

S sympathy with what the deceased did, bat 
because we feel that had they continued tolive 
and acted under the guidance of wise, fearless 
and good patriotic men, there would hare 
been a probability of their immortalizirg 
themselves as benefactors of their country- 
men. It is for the blasted promise of ther 
lives that we mourn. 

Pn judging of their actions, 
become us to assume a superior and high 
moral tone. We would adopt the standard 
generally followed by historians, however.low 


and defective it may appear according to. 


«> the highest teachings of the most spiritual 
~ teachers of mankind. For gaining indepen-. 
» dence, war is held in history to be justified, 
and in such wars the killing and plundering 
of enemies are not condemned in books o: 
history. By no stretch of sympathetic 
imagination can the deeds of the deceased 
be spoken of as a war of independence or as 
bearing any resemblance to such war. The 


4 


sacrificed some 


it would ill 
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farmer killed at Bamrouli, the boy killed at 
Bichpuri, and the law-agent and another 
person who were slain by the deceased or 
their associates were no more enemies of 
India than any of those who supported the 
resolution adopted by the Congress. Nor 
can any man who is not an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum say that getting together a 
few thousand rupees by robbery and murder 
is part of a preparation for war. Patriotism 
has, unfortunately, been made to cover a 
multitude of sins. But we hope the Congrass 
did not mean to condone, far less indirectly 
to encourage, crime, if committed by young men 
from patriotic or alleged patriotic motives.Some 
months ago, when the judgment in this case, 
delivered by the trying magistrate, was 
published, we remember to have read 
that the prosecuting counsel as well as the 
judge admitted that some of the prisoners 
were not actuated by any greed or other 
sordid motive. We do not now remember 
their names. But assuming that all the 
persons named in the resolution acted from a 
patriotic motive, that cannot justify the 
means and methods they adopted or the 
deeds they did. Even to this day, news 
occasionally reach the public of some super- 
stitious ignorant man or woman having 
innocent human being for 
propitiating some deity. No one tacitly or 
expressly admires or sympathizes with such 
slayers of men or their families. 
The mistaken patriotic motive cannot 
be considered higher than the mis- 
taken religious motive. “Oh, but human 
sacrifice ig a damnable superstition”, some 
will exclaim. True, but is the destruction of 
human lives such as that of which the | 
deceased were guilty a commendable act of 
enlightenment ? Is the Motherland a blood- 
thirsty deity at whose altar innocent men 
are to be sacrificedin this way ? 


We think the Government, in consideration 
of their youth and inexperience, ought to have 
commuted the death sentence into one of 
transportation for life in the case of those 
who were penitent and begged for mercy. 
That would: not have endangered public 
safety, while it would have given the deceased 
a chance for turning over a new leaf, 


- In conclusion, we have to express our 
deep regret that the Congress had no sympa- 
thy to express for the families of the four 
innocent men who were killed by the men 
who have been executed. We beg to be 
forgiven by the families of the latter for any 
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pain that our comments may give them. But 
for the Congress resolution we would not 
have referred to this topic at all. 


The Khilafat Conference 


At the All-India Khilafat Conference held 
at Madras during last Christmas, 


Moulvi Martuza, M. L. A. pleaded in the course 
of his welcome address for boyzott of the Simon 
Commission, which he characterised as a wanton 
affront to India and Indian Moslem public opinion 
and also emphasised the need for a national cons- 
titution. He also pleaded for Hindu-Moslem unity 
and for the acceptance of the Delhi and Calcutta 
proposals for Hindu-Musalman settlement. 

Moulvi Md. Shkafi, M.L.A, who was then formal- 
ly elected to the Chair amidst cries of “Alla-ho- 
Akbar,” delivered his Urdu speech pleading for 
co-operation of his co-religionists in boycotting 
the Royal Commission on the Reforms. The 
President was against the acceptance of Legisla- 
tive Committees, which he remarked, was calculated 
to demoralise Indian life and lower its tone 
besides vitally affecting their best and national 


interests. : 

Moulvi. Shafi prefaced his address with a plea 
for keeping the Khilafat Committees alive. He 
opined that Mahomedans would be committing a 
folly if they should say that unless a settlement 
was arrived at in regard to their social and politi- 
eal rights, they should desist from boycott of the 
Simen Commission. Certainly this was no time 
to talk of settlements. 7% i 

He then welcomed the visit of the King of 
Afghanistan and supported His Majesty’s sugges- 
tion of an Asiatic League. 


The Indian State’s Peoples’ Conference 


The Tribune of Lahore rightly thinks 
that 
More than ordinary interest attaches at the 


sent time to the deliberations of the All-India 
ndian States’ Peoples’ Conference which conclud- 


its Sessions at Bombay on the 18th 
December last under the presidentship of Dewan 
Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao. The president 


m his. comprehensive address dealt in an 
Impressive manner with the various problems 
winch the subjects of all the Indian States have 
to face incommon and on the solution of which 
depends the realisation of their political aspirations 
and the evolution of representative institutions in 
the States. We hove the powerful arguments 
addressed by the Dewan Bahadur to the ruling 
Princes for the betterment of the lot of their sub- 
jects and his_ plea for co-operation and assistance 
from British Indian subjects will obtain sufticient 
response, so that both parts of India may march 
hand in hand to their heaven-appointcd destiny. 
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Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao 


Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer 


Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer, whose death was 
announced last month, was formerly a judge 
of the Madras High Court, and at the time 
of his death occupied the position of Presi- 
dent of the Religious Endowments Board. , If 
we are not mistaken he, a Brahman, was ap- 
pointed to that office by the non-Brahman 
ministry, showing in what high respect he 
was held by all sections of the Madras pub- 
lic for his character and wisdom. He was 
a distinguished judge, an ardent theosophist 
and a staunch social reformer. His wife 
was a true helpmate to him in all his bene- 
ficent activities. Notwithstanding his high 
position he led a very simple life. 
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Allahabad swam continually for more than 
twelve hours in the sea near Bombay, cover- 
ing a distance of 30 miles. Though he had 
to give up swimming before reaching his 
goal, the feat itself was noteworthy. 

More recently Bansaribhushan Mukherj 
of Calcutta has distinguished himself as a 
fast long-distance walker. According to two 
Free Press messages, 


The results of the All-India 28 miles Gymkhana 
Walking Competetion of Lucknow were decided on 
December 1, last. Mr. B. Mukherji, who has so 
long won all the Walking Tournaments, each for 
the championship, gained the laurels this time 
also by the record timings of 3 hours 30 minutes 
and 24% seconds. Mr. Mukherji also won the H. E. 
the Viceroy’s Cup for the best walker of India. 

. B. Mukherji of Bengal has won the 7th 
annual All-India 45 miles Walking Tournament 
held at Benares on December 4, in 6 hours and 
59 minutes, by defeating among others P. Turner 
of Rangoon and Mc K. Green of Jamalpur. There 
were altogether 28 entries, hailing from different 
parts of India among which 20 completed the 
course, 


The Statesman records :— 


j i Following on his success in two All-India 

Hardiness of Indian Young Men walking competitions—28 miles at Lucknow and 

45 mle eg Enaren boih pt vinca p ig 

It is a welcome sign that: Indian young AndiGates ‘rom ay over aneia te miles ralking 

men are giving proofs of physical hardiress. aE) pie ie adtingel 40 mule’ can 

Sometime ago Rabindranath Chatterjee of ing competition at Allahabad. Thirty finished the 
) course. 
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Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer 





Mr. Bansaribhusan Mukherji 





In the 15 mile walk, Mukerjee finished in 2 
; , hours 17 minutes 18-3-5 seconds, J. ©. Harris 
Mr. Rabindranath Chatterjee (Allahabad) was second in 2 hours 32 minutes 9 
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secs.. and Gonesham (Nepal) third in 2 hours 
4" minutes. Thirty-five candidates entered. 

There were entries from all over India for the 
4) miles walking competition. Mukherjee was 
first in exactly 5 
second 1 minute 36 seconds later, and F. Millet 
(Bombay) third in 5 hours 1 minute 52 seconds. 

the 42 competitors 20 finished the course. 


__In the All-India 72 miles walking compe- 
tition from Burdwan to Calcutta on the 10th 
and 11th December last, at the finish the 
second man was about one foot behind the 
first and the third was about five yards 
behind them. The following is a list of the 
first four competitors :— 

(1) S. Dutta. (Mohan Bagan A. C.) 18 Hrs. 48 
Mts 13 Secs. 
__ (2) S. Prosad. (Survey of India) 18 Hrs. 18 
eae (Entally Sporting) 18 Hrs. 48 
J. Prosad. (En rtin rs. 
Mts. 13-4 Secs. “gat anges 


(4) Sushilendra Mukherjee (Monohur Pukur 
Balak Samiti) 18 Hrs. 51 Mts. 27 Secs. 
Physique of British Women 
The Statesman’s London correspondent 


has sent to that paper the following facts 
gleaned from the Industrial Fatigue Research 

Board’s report on the physique of women in 

industry : : 

_ Glasgow’s worst slums produce a race of 
azons, Girls are doing “navvy” work for ten 
rs a day with ease and in bare feet. Their 

physique is most. remarkable. One woman in 
a chemical works has shovelled 20 to 25 tons of 
borite in aday. Girls in a Midland brickworks 

bave earried hundred-weight loads of bricks a 

distance of eighty yards. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the physique of 
a group, of provincial potege women undergoing 
training as teachers, drawn from the country dis- 
tricts of Scotland, has excelled that of the Amazon 
labouxers, being taller, heavier and stronger. 

As the leaders of India’s womanhood 
have begun to care for the interests of their 
own sex, they should aim at making Indian 
girls and young women physically as strong 
as those of any other country, and should 
take all the necessary steps for the purpose. 


Hindu-Moslem. Unity Resolution 


The Hindu-Moslem Unity Resolution has 
been adopted by the Congress at Madras in 
the following form : 


This Congress resolves that in any future 


scheme of constitution, so far as representation in- 


various Legislatures is concerned, joint electorates 


hours. J. Briggs (Allahabad) was- 
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in all Provinces and in the Central Legislature be 
constituted. That with a view to give full assuran- 
ces to the two great communities that their legi- 
timate interests will be safeguarded in the Legis- 
latures for the present and if desired such repre- 


sentation of communities should be secured by ®- 


reservation of seats in the Joint Electorates on the. 
basis of population in every Province and in 
Central Legislature, provided that reciprocal con- 
cessions in favour of minorities in the Punjab 
may be made by mutual agreement so as to give 
them representation in excess of the proportion of 
the number of seats to which they would be 
entitled on the population basis in any province or 
provinces, and proportions so agreed upon for the 
provinces shall be maintained in the representation 
of the two communities in the, Central Legislature 
from Provinces. In the decision of reservation of 
seats for the Punjab the question of, representation 
of the Sikhs as an important minority will be 
given full consideration. 

That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders 
that Reforms should be introduced in the N.-W. F. 
Provinces and British Baluchistan on the same 
footing as in other provinces is, in the opinion of 
the Congress, a fair and reasonable one and shoul 
be given effect to, care being taken that simultan- 
eously with the other measures of administrative 
reforman adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be introduced in the said provinces. 

That with regard. to the proposal that Sind 
should be constituted into a separate province, the 
this Congress is of opinion that, time has come for 
the redistribution of Provinces on linguistic basis, 
the principle that has been adopted by the consti- 
tution of the Congress. a | 

This Congress is also of opinion that such read- 
justment of provinces be immediately taken in 
hand and, that any province which demands such 
reconstitution oa linguistic basis be dealt with 
accordingly. : res 

This Congress is further of opinion that a 
beginning may be made by constituting Andhra, 
Utkal, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces. 

hat in the future constitution liberty of cons- 
cience shall be guaranteed and no Legislature, 
Central or Provincial, shall have power to make 
any laws interfering with the liberty of conscience. 
Liberty of conscience means liberty of belief an 
worship, freedom of religious observances and 
association and freedom to carry on religious 
education and propaganda with due regard to 
the feelings of others and without interfering 
with similar rights of others. __ 

That no Bill, resolution, motion or amendment 
regarding inter-communal matters shall be moved, 
discussed or passed in any Legislature, Central or 
Provincial, if a three-fourths majority ofthe members 
of either community, affected thereby in that Legis- 
lature, oppose the introduction, discussion or 
passing of such Bill, resolution, motion or amend- 
ment. “Inter-communal matters” mean matters- 
agreed upon as such by the joint standing commit- 
tee of both communities of the Hindu and the 
Moslem members of Legislatures concerned, 
appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the Legislature. 


RELIGIOUS AND OTHER RIGHTS 


This Congress resolves that without prejudice 
to the rights that the Hindus and the Mussalmans 


NOTES 


claim, one to play music and conduct processions 
wherever they please and the other to s-aughter 
cows for sacrifice or food wherever they please, the 
Mussalmans appeal to the Mussalmans io spare 


„Hindu feelings as much as possible in the 
Tmatter of cow _ slaughter and the Hindus 
sappeal to the Hindus to spare Mussalman 


feelings as much as possible in the matter of music 
before mosqnes and, therefore, this Congress calls 
upon both the Hindus and Mussalmans, not to 
have recourse to violence or to law to prevent the 
slaughter of a cow or the playing of musiz before 
a mosque, 

_ This Congress further resolves that every In- 
dividual or group is at liberty to convert or recon- 
vert another by argument or persuasion but no 
individual or group shall attempt to do so or 
prevent its being done by force, fraud or other 
unfair means such as the offering of material 
inducement, Persons under eighteen years of age 
should not be converted unless it be along with 
their parents or guardians. If any person under 
eighteen years of age is foundstranded without his 
parents or guardians by persons of cnother 
faith he should be promptly handed over tc persons 
of his own faith. There must be no secrecy asto the 
person, place, time and manner about any conver- 
-sion or reconversion, nor should there ke any 


: demonstration of jubilation in support of ary con- 


version or reconversion. Whenever any complaint 
is made in respect of any conversion or re20nvar- 
sion that it was effected in secrecy or br force, 
fraud or other unfair means or whenever any 
person under eighteen years of age is _carverted, 
the matter shall be enquired into and desiced_ by 
arbitrators who shall be appointed by the Working 


Committee either ‘by name or under general 
regulations. f 
We are not responsible for the ircvolved 


and confused structure and the puzctuation 
of the first paragraph of the resoluticn; it 
has been printed as found in the dail:es. 

In the seventh paragraph, the res2lution 


“ speaks of “either community”, anë defines 


“Inter-communal” matters as certain matters 
affecting either Hindus or Muslims. Is it to 
be understood that in the opinion of the 
Congress matters relating to communities 
other than these two should be ‘ag¢islated 
upon, etc, in disregard of their feelings and 
protests? Evidently communities which 
cannot or will not break heads do not count. 
In taking this view, Congress co-operstes with 
and follows the lead of the Governmant. 

In our last June number we dealt in 


“, detail with the questions of joint electorates, 
™ the formation of Sindh and the N-W. F. 


Province as separate provinces with governors 
and legislative. councils of their own and 
the reconstitution of provinces on a lirguistic 
basis. It is not necessary to repeat al that 
we then wrote. But some considerations 
may again be placed before the people. 
concerned. 
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The proposal in favour of the constitution 
of joint electorates bas our full support, 
though the reservation of a namber of seats 
in the legislatures for different communities 
on the basis of population is likely to nullify 
to a great extent, if not entirely, the natio- 
nalizing tendency of joint electorates. Joint 
electorates with reservation of seats may, 
however, lead to joint elections without any 
such reservation. We support this compro- 
mise in that hope. i 

The resolution provides for concessions 
in favour of minorities, including Sikhs in 
the Punjab. India does not contain only two 
or three communities, but many more. So, 
if seats are to be reserved for any of them, 
they should be reserved for all. In fact, we 
have all along contended that, if any protec- 
tion by means of communal representation 
be at all needed, the weakest and the smallest - 
communities require such protection more 
than the most important and numerically 
strongest ones. But in polivics, it is often 
the most clamorous who have their demands 
met, and the weakest go to the wall. 
Expediency, not justice, guides the actions 
of politicians, including our Congress and 
Swarajya party leaders. It may be contended 
and contended rightly, thatit would not be 
practicable to reserve seats for all commu- 
nities. That has been one of our main 
reasons for being all aloag opposed to 
communal representation. If jastice be meant 
to be done to different ccmmunities by a 
particular method of commural representation 
but if in attempting to do so it be found 
impracticable to help those who stand most 
in need of help, that method stands self- 
condemned. But the advocates of cofciliating 
only the Muslims throughout India and the 
Sikks in the Punjab may cortend if we can- 
not have an ideally comprehensive scheme 
of communal representation, let us at any 
rate have one which placates those whose 
dissertient voices may destroy the harmony 
of the national chorus. From the point of 
view of expediency, there is some force 
in this contention. But let us then cease to 
talk cf justic and of protecting the interests 
of «ll minorities. 

If joint electorates, without any reserva- 
tion of seats, were agreed upon by the 
different Indidn communities. the Government 
would be deprived of the use of the argument 
that, since other communities have had seats 
reserved for them, the European and Anglo- 
Indian communities must -be similarly 
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provided for. This would deprive the 
Goreroment of the support of some pro- 
Government votes. No doubt Hindu-Moslem 
acceotance of joint electorates without any 
reservation of seats may not ensure its 
acceptance by the Government. Even if the 
Government accepted it, it. may invent 
suikcient excuses to give special represen- 
tatioa to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. But 
what we wish to impress upon the Indian 
public is that we should do nothing which 
would give a handle to the Government to 
doa wrong thing to prop up its autocracy 
and would thus indirectly make us consenting 
partias to such a step. 


The language of the resolution does not 
mak= it quite clear whether majority com- 
murities in particular provinces are to have 
Seats reserved for them,. nor whether reci- 
procel concessions in favour of minorities in 
the form of representation in excess of what 
their numbers would entitle them to, would 
be governed by the same rule or principle 
In each and every province automatically. 
Whet we mean is this. Supposing in Madras, 
U. F. or Bibar, where Muslims are ina 
minority, it be agreed upon that they are to 
have seats 25 or 50 per cent in excess of 
what their numbers would entitle them to, 
wou.d the Hindu minority in Sind, or Punjab, 
or Hengal have the same percentage of ex- 
cessive representation ? Further, if a Muslim 
or a Hindu minority in a particular province 
asks “or and gets excessive representation, 
would that lead automatically to the giving 
of such excessive representation to minorities 
in al! other provinces? Or would it be 
necessary for each minority in each province 
to pevttion separately for such concession ? 
One more question. It has been one of the 
demends of the Muslim League that in no 
province must a Muslim majority be reduced 
to en equality or toa minority. If that 
demend be adhered to, would it be possible 
to do justice to the Hindus, in Bengal for 
instance ? 


Orr object in asking these questions is to 
draw attention to them in order that, in case 
of reservation of seats, every care may be 
taken to prevent heart-burning, injustice, in- 
consistency, and the wounding of the self- 
respect of any community in any province. 


it is to be borne in mind that the re- 
servation of seats on the population. basis 
implies adult suffrage for both sexes, 
Provision should, therefore, be made for such 
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suffrage in the constitution to be drafted for 
India by the Congress, 

. As regards the proposal made by the 
Moslem leaders that the Keforms should be 
introduced in the N.-W. F. Province and 
British Baluchistan on the same footing as 
in other provinces, we do mot think that if 
is “a fair and reasonable one.’ We shall 
repeat some of our reasons for holding this 
Opinion. - 


Bs 


When people agree to the constitution of: 


Muslim majority provinces or to the re- 
constitution of provinces on a linguistic basis, 
they do not always bear in mind the nu- 
merical strength of the peoples who are pro- 
posed to be given full provincial status. Let 
us, therefore, quote some figures of the po- 
pulation of different administrative areas in 
British India. Ajmer-Merwara has a popula- 
tion of 495,271; Assam, 7,606,230; British 
Baluchistan, 420,648; Bengal, 46,695,536 ; 
Bihar and Orissa, 84,002,189 (Bihar 23,380, 


288, Orissa 4,968,873, Chota Nagpur 5,653,028); `- 


Bombay Presidency, 19,348,219 (Bombay 16, 
012,342, Sind 8,279,877, Aden 56,500.; Burma, 
13,212.192, Central Provinces and Berar, 13, 
912,760 (Central Provinces 10,837,444, Berar 


3,075,316}; Coorg, 163,838 ; Delhi, 488,188; 
Madras, 42,318,985; North-West Frontier 
Province, 2,251,840; Punjab, 20,685,024; 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 45,370, 
787 (Agra 33,209,145, Oudh 12,166,642". 

The smallest of the Governor’s Provinces 
is Assam: but even it has a population 
which is more than double that of Sind, more 
than three times than of the N-W. F. 
Province and nineteen times as large as 
that of British Baluchistan! From the 
figures given above, it will also be 
clear that if British Baluchistan with a po- 
pulation of only 420,648 can be made a pro- 
vince and pay for a governor and a legis- 
lative council, ete, Ajmer-Merwara, Orissa, 
Chota Nagpur, Berar, and Oudh may also claim 
singly to have the status of a province. Nay, 


taking merely population into consideration, - 


every one of the districts of Bengal, except 
Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts, could 
present a better claim to be constituted 


a province by itself than British Baluchistan. ~ 


Mymensingh with a population of 4,837,730 
is more populous than Sindh: and Mymen- 
singh, Dacca (8.125.967), Tippera (2,743,073), 
Midnapore (2,666,660), 24 Parganas (2.628,205), 
Bakarganj (2.623.756),and Rangpur (2,507,854), 
are singly more populous than the North- 
West Frontier Province. Similar populous 


» provinces, 


NOTES 


districts there are in some other Governor’s 
provinces, viz. Sarn, Muzaffarpur, Da~bhanga, 
South Arcot. Tanjore, Malabar, and Go-ekhpur. 
But none of these districts have a legislative 


council apiece, nor has any such dis:rict the 


privilege of being represented in _ts own 
name in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State. Therefora, the 


constitution of British Baluchistan, N.-W. F, 


Province, and Sindh into Governor’s pro- 
vinces, with the Central Legislature fienchise 
to boot, would practically mean that tae few 
voters of these new provinces were super- 
men compared with the comparatively nu- 
merous pigmies of the above-named d_-stricts 
which have no legislative councils and which 
do not singly in their own names enjoy 
representation in the Central Legislatrrs. Yet 
each of these districts can show larger 
numbers of public-spirited educated men than 
either British Baluchistan or the Frontier 
Province. Nay, many of these districts have 
more literate Muslims even -than tha latter 
two provinces. For instance, in the Bengal 
district of Mymensingh the number of iiterate 
Muslims is 100,299; whereas in the N-W. F. 
Province the total number of literate: of all 
religions is 87,053, Hindu literates namber- 
ing 35,818, Sikh literates 11,292, and Muslim 
literates 31,672 there, though the total number 
of Muslims’ in the Frontier Proriace is 
2,062.86 and of Hindus and Sikhs 149,881 
and 28,040 respectively. Yet the N.-W F. Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan must be made full-dedged 
provinces, but not the more popu.ous and 
educated districts with a larger number 
of public-spirited inhabitants, SS 
There is no logical connection between 
the acceptance of joint electorates ana the 
stipulation that three Muslim majozisy pro- 
vinces are to be constituted. But Indian 
Muslims would derive this advantegs from 
the latter step that there would bə three 
additional provinces sending some Musalman 
representatives to the Central. Legislature, 
thus increasing the total number of ‘uslim 
representatives therein. True, there wculd be 
some additional Hindu members, 703; but 
the Hindus being id a minority -in tae new 
the increased Hindu membership 
would fall short. of the increased -duslim 
membership. But another fact must rot be 
lostsight of. The Congress resolution supports 
the re-constitution of provinces on a | nguistic 
basis. Andhra, Utkul and the Karnataka 
are definitely named as such provinces. 
They would be Hindu majority provinces. . 
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Like provincialism, lingualism, if we 
may coin such a word, has its dangers. 


One of the dangers of too great insistence on 
provincial autonomy has been indicated in 
Major B. D Basu’s new boak on the Conso- 
lidation of the Christian Power in India. 
A certain amount of centralization is neces- 
ary iu order that the people of India may 
become a strong unified nation. The ling- 
uistic basis hobby should rot, therefore, be 
riddzn to death. There are so many lan- 
guages in India that even if only the princi- 
pal snes with well-developed literatures were 
to be assigned separate pruvinces, great 
confusion would arise,-and there might be 
even financial bankruptcy in some areas, 
Madras Presidency, Bombay Presidency, 
Bihar and. Orissa, and Assam would all! be 
dismembered if cut up into separate linguis- 
tic areas; and the Central Provinces and 
Behar would disappear altogether, as part of 
it would go to Maharashtra and part to the 
U. P. We should not insiss too much on 
any abstract theory, if it stimulates the 
fissiparous tendency which has been so 
much in evidence throughout India’s 
long history. Of course. a case like that of 
Orissa does not derive its undoubted strength 
from mere. abstract theory. And the re- 
inclusion in Bengal of the Bengali-speaking 
districts of Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara in 
Assam, of the Manbhum district in Bihar 
and Orissa, and of the Bengali-speaking areas 
in Parnea, Balasore, Singhthum and Santal 
Parganas- can be supported on historical and 
ethnological as well as linguistic grounds. 

As regards the constitution of Sindh into 
a separate province on the linguistic basis 
the question may be asked whether Sindhi is 
such a well-marked and well-developed langu- 
age as, for instance, Marathi or Gujrati or 
Bengeli, with a good and growing literature. 
Hindu Sindhis prefer to make Hindi their 
vernacular and Muslim Sindhis, Urdu. We 
find from the Bombay Census Report for 
1921 that Sindhi-speakers heve decreased in 
number from 3,007,000 in 1911 to 2.618000 
in 1921. The Census Superintendent writes : 


- "Tha languages of Sindh present more dificul- 
ties than those ofthe Presidency proper. The 
boundaries of the various languages of the desert 
region are not at all sharply defined and the ques- 
tion is still further complicated by the use of the 
same term, ag the name of quite different langu- 
ages or dialects. - Thus in Gmrierson’s language 
Index “Jatki’ is given as a name .used for nine 
different things ‘and ‘Hindki’ for seven.” P, 152, 
Bombay Census Report, 11921. 
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All this would appéar to show that when 
tbe Congress professed to recommend the 
constitution of Sindh into a separate pro- 
vince on the linguistic basis, they chose a 
rather slippery basis. 

That Baluchistan and the North-West 
Froatier Province would be unable by them- 
selvəs to meet the expenses of Governors, 
Secretariats and Legislative Councils should 
be cbvious to all. Sind is also at present in 
the same financial condition. If it be not 
called upon to pay for the Sukkar Barrage 
scheme and if that scheme results in making 
Sinch very prosperous, it may be self-support- 
ing in the not very near future. 

As regards cow- killing and music before 
mosques, if orthodox Hindus and orthodox 
Musalmans act in the spirit of the resolution, 
thera will be peace in the land, Otherwise, 
the 2xact reverse may be the case. 


Tae Liberal Federation and the Simon | 
Commission 


£s was anticipated; the National Liberal 
Federation has resolved at its Bombay session 
to boycott the Simon Commission, 


+ med 


‘The Muslim League 


As we write (Dec. 29), there is still a 
probability of two meetings of the two 
parties of the Muslim League being held at 
different places. This split, apprehended or 
real, is due mainly to difference of opinion 
as regards the attitude to be adopted 
toward the Simon Commission, Bengal Muslim 
opinion favouring a boycott, whilst a section 
of Punjab Muslims oppose it. 


—* 


The Industrial Congress and the Boycott 


Tte subjects committee of the Industrial 
Congress has adopted a resolution to boycott 
the Simon Commission. 


Some Social Conference Resolutions 


At tha Social Conference Sir Sankaran 
Nair moved a resolution. asserting emphatic 
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adherence to the principle of civic equality 
between man and woman, recommending abo- 
lition of all inequalities in the marriage laws, 
adoption and guardianship of the children and 
inheritance of property. The 
favoured the raising of 
marriageable age for boys aud girls to 21 
and 16 respectively, supported 
for marriage reform now on the anvil in 
Delhi and Bombay, and strongly condemned 
indignities forced on Hindu. widows. It 
expressed the opinion that the purdah system 
is prejadicial to healthy development of 
women and urged its 
Speakers emphasized the need for a freer 
and a fuller life to women and pleaded for 
public support. Mrs. Jamini Bai Kbat of 
Poona Seva Sadan urged the necessity for 
extension of educational facilities to women 
in an increasing measure, whilst another lady 
speaker deplored the denial of equal oppor- 
tunities and rights to women. v 


On the motion of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
the Conference passed a resolution support- 
ing Dr. Muthulakshmi’s bill for the social, 
moral and economic emancipation of Deva- 
dasis. Mrs. Naida deplored the evil conse- 
quences of the Devadasi system and pleaded 
for enlightened public opinion to refuse to 
countenance such a social custom. 


Prithwis Chandra Ray 


By the death of Mr. Prithwis Chandra 
Ray the country has lost the services of 
an able and well-informed publicist who was 
noted for his careful study of all political 
questions of the day. While quite a young 
man be wrote a book on “The Poverty 
Problem in India” which was highly spoken 
of by competent men in India and England. 
He also wrote pamphlets on famines in India 
under British rule, and on the map of India 
showing how the country could be very 
conveniently divided into provinces on the 
linguistic basis. For years he owned and 
edited a monthly review, named The Indian 
World, and edited The Bengalee with ability. 
His gift to the Indian Association of his 
valuable library to form the nucleus of the 
Gokhale momorial library will be remembered 
with gratitude. He had finished before his last 
long illness his projected biography of the 
late Mr. C. R. Das. It is now in the hands of 
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his Haglish publishers. He was- a construc- 
tive thinker in politics, and had ke lived 
longer and enjoyed good health, thers is- no 
-doubt he would have contributed his quota 
oto ae building up ofa constitution for 

ndia. T 


- Dayaram Gidumal 


In Dayaram Gidumal has passed away an 
Indian who was truly great and good. The 
following passages are taken from cn ex- 
cellent sketch of the man contributed to The. 
Tribune by Mr. Nagendranath Gupta. : 


Dayaram Gidumal Shahani_ died at Bandra, a 
suburb_of Bombay, on the 7th instant, He was 
about 72 years of age when he died. How many 
people of the present generation are: familiar with, 
his name ? And yet he was a great and gifced son 
of India, a man of the highest character and un- 
equalled humility, and one who atoned for a single 


=<t~ error by long years of penitence and utter self- 


~~ 


repression, | 
born in Hyderabad, Sind, and belonged to one of 
the best families in that city. '  - l 
. Dayaram Gidumal was:....one of the ablest 
Judges in the Bombay Presidency. f 
ayaram wrote for newspapers, he was the 
moving spirit of the Siad Sabha,and he was mainly 
instrumental in founding a coliege in Sind. Je was 
a Government servant. but that did not in any way 
Interfere with his ‘public activities. Nothing how- 
ever, could ever induce him. to taka’ the 
lead in any movement, for his modesty and 
humility were part of his- nature. About this 
time he was very intimate with B. M. Malabari, 
the editor of the Indian Spectator and -he well- 
known social reformer. He wrote a life of Malabari 
and helped him in every undertaking. ve 
. Of his charitableness no one ever knew zhe full 
extent ; for he never allowed his left, hand tə :know 
what his right gave away. He was a maa of the 
simplest habits. The whole of his income, which 
Increased as he rose in the service, was givea away 
In charity. Once an individual or an institution was 
on his list the promised amount was seat with 
unfailing regularity every month, Dayaram retained 
this -habit as long as he was in the public zezvice. 
, NO -one ever knew. the substantial assistance 
that he gave to the Seva Sadan -in Bombay ‘and 


the sanatorium.for consumptives at Dkazampur: . 


in the Simla Hills. After the terrible Kangra 
earthquake Dayaram equipped a travelling dispen- 
sary, at his own‘cost and distributed medicines, 


~_blankets and food freely in the distressed area, but 


ge 


very few people in the Punjab knew of the good - 


that was being done almost by stealth. trom his 
brother he had inherited a large property Dut he 
never touched a pice of this income for his own 
use. Part of it was occasionally used for charitable 
purposes, but the entire property was maintained 
intact and Dayaram created trusts for the alminis- 
tration of various charities from the Income of the 
estates, houses and lands bequeathed to him’ by his 
brother. ‘From the day that he took up az appoint- 
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Dayaram Gidumal was a Sindhi Amil, 
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ment up to the end of his life he lived on a small 
part of his salary, and later on, his pension. 
-Imet him at Lahore, Agra, Allahabad and 
Benares, and noticed a steady growth ia his 
humility and unselfishness. Ln. oe . 

- Then came the tragedy of his life. He had 
Some children but spent most of his time away 
from his wife and children who lived at Hydera- 
bad, Sind, while he was serving in different dis- 
tricts-in the Bombay Presidency. Dayaram Gilumal 
was ‘one of: the shyest of men in the presence 
of women and of a-most retiring disposition. He 
was on very friendly terms with a Gujrati family, 
the ead of which was also a statutory civilian 
and a judge like Dayaram Gidumal. There was a 
daughter in the family, accomplished and attrac- 
tive, between whom and Dayaram grew up. a 
friendship ` which ripened into love, and they were 
married in accordance with Anand rites. The 
young wife died in childbirth within a year of the 
marriage, but the child, a boy, survived. 

_ For this second marriage in the lifetime of 
his first wife Dayaram Gidumal was vialently 
assailed in the vernacular Fress in Bombay aid 
Sind. de wrote a brief reply saying that he 
renounced everything with which he was associa- 
ted and bowed to the condemnation of the public. 
From that day to the day of his death the world 
knew him no more and he passed, the dfteen 
concluding years of his life in the strictest seciu- 
sion. He cut himself off entirely from his family 
at Hyderabad, refused absolutely to meet his 
numerous former friends, resigned all honorary 
offices. which he had held, and spent all ‘his time 
in study and religious meditation. He spent these 
last years in the sight and hearing of tke sea, 
living quietly in a house on the seaface of Bandra, 
strolling about in the afternoons by the seashore. 
Kor ten years we were almost neighbours, but I 
spoke to him only once, though we had been on 
most intimate terms for many years. 

If these last years were a tragedy,it was a 
tragedy full of nobility, worthy of a man who was 
essentially great and whose lixe I have rarely 
met with, though I have seen many people in. 
maty provinces. Probably he was greatest in 
his self-imposed. trial, his long vow of self-elface-' 
ment, kis unflinching determination: to put aside. 
everything that had attracted. him.. The few stran- 
gers who knew ‘him slightly spoke of him as a 
saint and.a holy man, and | lay my humble tribute 
at, the shrine of his memory. 
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Lectureships in the Calcutta Post-graduate 
Department in Arts 


The present Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta, 
University earnestly desires to improve 
educational conditions in its Post-graduate 
classes. With that object in view, he wished 
that, instead of lecturers whose main occupa- 
tion was not, teaching’ but che , practice’ of. 
law and who were’ only ‘part-time teachers, 
there should be only two. classes of teachers, 
viz.,- teachers who, worked only in the Uni- 
Versity -post-graduate classes ‘and teachers 
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whe gave some of their time to teaching in 
collages and some to teaching in the Univer- 
sity clesses. Of course, he is not opposed 
to making an exception in the case of a sub- 
ject for teaching which a competent whole- 
time lecturer or a part-time professional 
teacher cannot be found. 


“he principle laid down by the Vice- 
char.cellor is obviously quite sound. The 
work ci professors, lecturers and teachers in 
the post-graduate classes is intended to be 
partiy ofa different kind and entirely of a 
hizher order than the work of teaching done in 
colleges. for undergraduates. Men in charge 
of any subject in the post-graduate classes 
should be persons of high attainment who 
have both the time and the inclination to 
keap pace with the advance of knowledge 
and thought in their subjects and who have: 
also the capacity to do research work and to 
guidə roung students in the work of research 
by iaking them as apprentices as it were in 
their own work of research and in other 
ways. Evidently all this implies: entire 
devosion to some branch of learning and to 
education. It may be thought we are out- 
lining to high an ideal. But the ideal is 
not ours, but of those who took away the 
work oi post-graduate education from the 
affilisted colleges and made it a monopoly of 
the tniversity. The higher ideal indicated 
above was the only or main justification for 
suck a monopoly, 

The principle of doing- away with or dis- 
couraging pluralism came before the Senate 
last month. There were acrimonious, un- 
dignified, and unedifying debates, and insulting 
‘remarks and unjustifiable insinuations were 
indu:gez in against the Vice-chancellor even 
by suma old men, not to speak of younger 
persons. But the more important point to 
note is that the Senate did not appear to 
know its own mind. If all lawyer pluralists 
who were lawyers and lecturers in the law 
college were re-appointed lecturers in the 
post-zreduate art classes, it could be under- 
~ stooc that the majority of the Fellows had 
thrown the Vice-cbancellor’s ideal overboard. 
But ro; some were re-appointed, some not. One 
gentlemen was not re-appointed who was 
certu:nly not at all inferior to another who 
was. So 
many of the Fellows do not understand 
whai pæt graduate teaching means, or, if 
they do they have no regard for principles. 
We are giad, however, that practically the 


it cannot but be concluded that. 
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Vice-chancellor’s principle has been partially 
accepts. CTO 
Much stress was laid on “efficiency” and 


regularity in attendance on the part of the @- 


lecturers. These are certainly indispensable 


qualifications. But what are the criteria of 
efficiency ? Who tested it in the case of 
the persons whose cases were before the 
Senate? According to what standards was it 
tested, if it was at all tested? A post- 
graduate teacher cannot be considered effi- 
cient, merely because he passed university 
examinations with credif, or because he was 
regular in attendance, or because he is 
fluent and pleasant of speech. 

Many Senators appear to have curious 
notions of what constitutes a teacher an 
authority in the subject he ‘teaches. He can 
be called an authority only if he has 
done such original work in his subject as 
has been generally accepted to be valuable 
and free from error. 
or other books, whatever their number, 
cannot make a man an authority in a subject. 

Equally laughable and presumptuous was the 
implied or openly expressed assumption of many 
Fellows that this part-timer or thaf was 
indispensable for a particular subject. Do 
these Fellows know the professors in the 
Universities of India (not to speak of foreign 
Universities) who teach this subject and 
some of whom are doing research work in 


connection with it ? Was any post advertised . 


and no qualified man was found among the 
applicants except the present incumbent ? 
Some Senators seemed to . consider it very 
unjust that men who had held a lectureship 
for so many years should not now be re-: 
appointed. But the employment of lawyer 
part-timers in posts for which plenty of 
quite competent whole-time teachers or 
teacher part-timers could have been found 
any day ; was a piece of jobbery. That it 
had not been knocked on the head earlier is 
no argument for notknocking it on the head 
now or in the near future. Moreover, the 
mere fact that the lectureships were for 
fixed terms, though renewable, has in it the 


y 


Translations of German | 


implication that at the expiry of the- period, >e 


it is open to the University to make better’ 


arrangements, if necessary and possible. 
During the debate the grievance or com- 
plaint or criticism was given expression to by 
a certain party that it was for the most part 
the relatives of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee among 


the pluralists who were being sought tọ, 
be deprived of their jobs. That. was a rather, 
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self-revealing complaint. If that distingnished 
man was distinguished also for nepctism in 
connection with the University, surely that 


-was not the fault of Professor Jacunath 


Sarkar or of those who stood up for the 
Same principles as he. 

Another objection put forward was, why 
were lawyer part-timers alone objested to, 
not medical and journalistic ones also ? The 
reply is, the lawyer part-timers in questior were 
practising lawyers, law lecturers and lecturers 


— in the postgraduate arts department to boot. 


Surely such “triple” pluralism does not make 
for ideal or even ordinarily good teaching. 
But even if the lawyer-lecturers, besides 
being practising lawyers, had been lecturers 
only in the post-graduate classes, ard not 
In the law college also, such pluralism would 
have been objectionable. 

And medical pluralists are, in principle, 
as objectionable as lawyer pluralists. Only 
-If a medical man is engaged by the Univer- 
sity to teach a subject for which a non- 
medical whole-time or part-time prof2ssional 
teacher is not available, 
the exception mentioned in the opening 
sentences of this note. Wedo not say that 
all the post-graduate lectureships held by 
medical men are of this description. We have 
gathered the terms of the principle, 
have been laid down by the Vice-chancellor, 
from the reports of the debates ; we have not 
seen the statement onthe subject mide by 
him, if he made any. If there be no mention 
of other than lawyer pluralists in any such 


» Statement, the reason for the omissicn may 


have been that he did not, want all at once 
to disturb too many hornet’s nests. But that 
1S a mere guess on our part. 

‘As for journalist lecturers, thera is no 
justification for employiug any, as the tniver- 
sity does not teach journalism. 

A very regrettable feature of the cebates 
was that the needs and welfare of the stndents 
were not thought of. The Senate seemed to be 
concerned soley or mainly with who were going 
togetor to lose the jobs. Not that the question 


. of getting or losing jobs is an unimportant one. 


But when it is to be considered who are en- 
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titled to'get teaching jobs, certainly those 
who have chosen teaching as their only pro- 
fession—-a profession which is not very 
lucrative—deserve to be thought of first - 

We havenot been able to understand why Dr. 
Chunilal Bose is reported to have left the 
meeting by way of protest against the Vice- 
ch ancellor’s decision in the matter of the demand 


that comes under - 


caid to. 
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of a poll. Surely, itis no breach of any rule 
if all the six men who must demand a poll 
do not stand up exactly at the same time, 
no one standing up a fraction of a second 
before or after some other person. We have 
heard that Dr. Bose did not leave the 
meeting by way of protest, Dut because he 
had urgent work elsewhere. 


D aatinaa 


Practising Lawyers as Law-lecturers 


It seems to be taken Zor granted in 
Calcutta that law can and shsuld be taught 
only or generally by practising lawyers. 
Those who make that assumption either do 
not know or forget why the law-c asses 
attached to the arts and scienze colleges had 
to be abolished (except in the Ripon and 
Cotton colleges.) Sir  Asutəsh Mookerjee 
wanted to improve law-teacking by “-ntro- 
ducing scientific study of- law and reforming 
the old system,” and so created a huge monro- 
poly for the University in the shape of a law 
college containing some thousands of students. 
But the new system in this college does not 
differ in any essential respects from the old 
system in the law-classes of colleges. Prac- 
tising lawyers as part-time lecturers continue 
to be employed, and classes continue be 
held in the mornings and evenings as becore. 

A better system would be to make the 
law college like other colleges and to employ 
whole-time lecturers alone, or for the most 
part. That is the system followed in the 
Allahabad University Law School. Only one 
teacher there is a part-timer, who is alowed 
to practise. The others do not practise, that 
being a condition of their service. Surely 
what is practicable in Allahabad is also 
practicable in Calcutta. 

Patronage and nepotism must cease. Other- 
wise, from the- primary up to the hcghest 
University grade, and in all kinds of edu- 
caticn, Bengal is destined to be a badk num- 
ber at no distant date, if it is not one 
already. 


r 


An Explanation. 


The character-sketch of Mr. A. V. Tkakkar 
which appears in this issue has, we fnd, 
appeared in the Bombay Chronicle Congress 
Numter also. It was sent to us for publisation 
without our being told that it had been sent 
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to azother journal also in India. Had we. 
knoen that fact, we would not have printed 
t. We might have done something else to 
show our respect for Mr. Thakkar and our 
appreciation of his~ self-sacrificing labours. 


“Can India Ignore World Opinion ?” 


in important memorandum, with the 
abo-3 heading, on the establishment of a 
percanent committee on Indian affairs in 
America, received from our countrymen: in 
that continent, states in its first paragraph: 

_ Ketherine Mayo’s book, “Mother ‘India”, has at 
Jeast made one thing clear, that the enemies of 
Indi.__are at present most actively engaged in 
prejtdicing world opinion against India at a criti- 
cal noment of her history. The Hindus in America 
have reason fo believe that this book isa part of 
the u.iti-Indian propoganda now let loose abroad 
in ad its violence and wickedness. They also 
wisk it to be understood clearly by our country- 
men at home that it is only the beginning of a war 
more virulent than any before, to vilify our country. 
abroad. So we shall expect-more of it in future. 
We are, however, glad tosee that the public mind in 
Indis is roused to the importance of cultivating 
the »2inion of the outside world in line with the 
naticzal polisies of India. 

various suggestions have been made in 
the memcrandum for combating anti-Indian 
propaganda in America and. other foreign 
lancs, which deserve serious attention. As 
it Ess been sent to all Congress leaders, it is 
hop=d that they will take such steps as their 
rescarces in men and money will permit. 
We particularly commend the following 
excallent suggestion to. the attention of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu and the Congress :— 

Skould the Congress decide to act on these 
suggestions, it is urged that Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
be slected_ as the first Congress representative to 
lectr-e in this country. Her personality, her 
repttation asa poetess, her eloquence, and her 
Presidency, of the Indian National Congress are 
sure to win enthusiastic reception and ensure a 
very successful beginning of a vitally important 
wors. Mrs. Sarojini, Naidu is an Indian lady of 
inte-tational reputation and it must be remembered 
that American public opinion is very appreciative 
and enthusiastic of women speakers in general, 

a note to the memorandum states that it 
has been sent to the Congress leaders.” 
That is quite proper. But as unfortunately 
the Congress has ceased for some years to be 
the only non-communal mouthpiece of 
. pol“ically-minded India, the memorandum 
ought to have been’ sent to the leaders of 
the National. Liberal Federation also. The 
nucber of its adherents is, no doubt, less 


quite apt; for there is 


the reasons ? 
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than that of the Congress, but it counts among’ 
its leaders and supporters men who have 
ability as well as the sinews of war. - 

In our: opinion the Congress and the Liberal” 
Federation should take joint action. Failing: 
that, they should make their separate arrange- 
ments for fighting anti-Indian propaganda. 


The Visit of King Amanullah 


The visit of King Amanullah to India 
is noteworthy from various points of view 
and suggests many reflections. 

-His Afghan Majesty is undoubtedly a man 
of outstanding ability who wishes to do his 
utmost for his country. But it cannot be said 
that India does not possess any man of his 
intellectual calibre, strong will and desire to 
do good. Why then this difference between 
the treatment which he receives from the. 
British Government and foreign governments. 
and that accorded by them to the greatest of 
Indians ? One reason is that King Amanullah 
is independent and has an efficient army, 
which no Indian is and has. 

Perhaps the comparison between the 
treatment of anindependent monarch and that 
of private individuals, however great, is not 
in the nature of 
many or most men an element of snobbish- 
ness which makes them obsequious to men 
who have both might and money, irrespective 
of other considerations. So let us take the 
case of our princes. 

There is no question that many of them 
are as intelligent and well-meaning as King 
Amanullah. We need not name any. Let us 
take some examples without any reference to 
intelligence, ability or beneficence. 

The population of Afgkanistan, according 
to the latest estimate, is about eight millions. 
The total revenue is estimated at about fifty 
million rupees or 5crores, In India Hyderabad 
has apopulation of 12,471,770 and its revenue 
(estimate) for 1926-27 was 747 lakhs. So in 
both population and revenue Hyderabad sur- 
passes Afghanistan. But the Nizam can be and 
has been threatened 
King Amanullah is feared and respected ;— 
he is. reported to have said: “if we are 
attacked we can, and will, defend ourselves, 
and if we are threatened, we may threaten.” 
Think of a man who rules over only eight 
millions of people and has a revenue of only 
five’ crores of rupees saying that. What are 
One is that the Afghans are. 
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and coerced, whereas 
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a free and independent ` people and their 
king is an independent -king. Another is 


__that he isa thoroughly patriotice king who 
as absolutely identified himself with the 


~ 
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‘honour and welfare of his people, considering 
himself their humble servant. Another is 
that he isfree to train his people to fight in 
the most up-to-date fashion with the most 
up-to-date weapons, munitions, and squip- 
ments like aeroplanes. Another is tat out 


, of the 40 lakhs of the male population of 


Afghanistan, at least eight lakhs, azed 20 
up to fifty, know how to fight and would 
fight in case of need. Moreover, at a pinch 
many men below 20 and above fitt can 
and will fight ; and even many womer will 
fight in an emergency. 

The population and revenue of evary one 
of the other Indian States are less than those 
of Afghanistan, but are not absolutely incon- 
siderable or insignificant. Those of & few 


are given below-:—~- `> > 

State Population Approximate 
Revenue ` 

Baroda 2,126,522 244°76 lakhs 

Gwalior 3,195,476 210 i 

Jammu and Kashmir 3,822,000 206 3 

Mysore 5,859,952 342 Š 

Travancore 4,006,062 200 ss 


But however progressive, enlightened, and 
beneficent the administration of any of these 
States may be in comparison with taat of 
Afghanistan, the raling princes cannot 
command a tithe of the deference shown to 
the Afghan monarch, because of the reasons 
indicated above. 

We have not been able to appreciate the 
reasons why King Amanullah could not be 
presented with an address at the Gate -of 
India in Bombay. It seems to us fhat the 
Government of India has mace some 
distinction between the King of Eelgium 
and the King of Afghanistan, though the 
people of India, whatever their re.izion or 
race, welcomed the latter with far greater 
warmth and enthusiasm. The really indepen- 
dent Asiatic Kings are few in numker, and 
King Amanullah is the first Afghan King of 
recent times who can claim to be really 


independent. His visit was, therefore, bound 


to evoke enthusiasm. 

In his utterances in India His Majesty 
laid great stress on religious toleration, and 
declared that in his Kingdom no discinetion 
was made between Hindus and Muslims, 
This has been the case there atleast for more 
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than a century. For we read in Walter 
Hamilton’s Mast India Gaxeiteer, published 


in two volumes‘in 1828 and dedicated by 
permission to the Court of Lirectors cf the 
Kast India Company : 


Afghanistan: Brahmanical Hindus are found 
all over Cabul, specially in the towns, wher2 they 
carry on the trade of brokers, merchants, bankers, 
goldsmiths and grain-sellers (I, p. 12), 

Cabul: Many Hindus frequent Cabul, mostly 
irom Feshawar : and as by their industry they 
contributo greatly to its prosperity, they are care- 
fally y eea by the Afgnan Government 

, P. dt). ; 

Canjahar: Among the inhabitants he (Seid 
Mustapha), reckons a considerable numter_ of 
Hindus (partly Kanoje Brahmaas) both set-led in 
the towns as traffickers, and cultivating the fields 
and gardens in the vicinity.......with respact to 
religion. a great majority of tne inhabitants are 
Mahomedans of the Soonni persuasion, ard the 
country abounds with mosques, in which, Seid 
Mustapha asserts, both Hindoos and Mahomedans 
worship, and in other respects nearly assimilate 
(I. p. 341). . 

Perhaps -this tolerance towards Hindus 
has not been always extended to heretical 
Moslems, for the stoning to death of a member 
of the Ahmadiya sect by ordez of the Afghan 
Government is too recent en occurrerce to 
be forgotten. Probably at the time when it 
occurred, Ananullah was not strong enough 
to oppose the will of the fanatical Mullahs, 

Tkat probably also is the reason why he 
more than once spoke against the mischief 
soughtto be made by Afgkan and Indian 
fakirs and repeatedly warned his Indian 
Moslem audiences not to be misled by the 
Mullahs. That was a much-needed warning. 
Wein Bengal know that many ignorans and 
fanstical Mullahs, known as “kath mullahs,” 
are the inspirers of many nefarious practices 
calculated to stir up communal hatred and 
dissension. Even those Musalmans who are 
not interested in cultivating or maintaining 
good relations with their Hindu neighbors 
would do well to beware of and coucteract 
the influence of these Mullahs, as the latter 
divert the energies .and wealth of their 
community to channels which cannot lead to 
its prosperity, enlightenment and progress, 

H:s Afghan Majesty did well to impress 
on his Indian co-religionisis the duty of 
respecting the faith and feelings of their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen. The latter are 
also in duty bound to reciprocate this neigh- 
boriy consideration, and to always strive to 
set the example of religious toleration first. 

King Amanullah can be very frank and 
outspoken when the occasion demands. With 
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reference to a complaint laid before him by 
the Pathans of Bombay that they were 
harassed  y the police, he said that he was 
sorry that they bad been the recipients of so 
muer poliee attention, but advised them also 
to behave better. and if even after they had 
refarmed taemselves the police did not cease 
to trouble them, he promised to speak to the 
Governor, | 

Jis respectful and polite attitude towards 
women, as evidenced particularly by the 
honsur he did to Mrs. Gandhi, has arrested 
atfezticn. He js really attentive to the true 
interests o? Afghan women, as proved by the 
arrengemeuts made in his eccuntry and in 
foreign countiies for the education of Afghan 
girl: and vomen. He hasset theexample in his 
owr family. His sister is in France receiving 
education, Other ladies of the royal family 
are receiving education at home and abroad. 
It ic claar, too, that he does not like the 
purcah system, The Week writes : E on A 


Here is an item of interest regarding the Royal 


ladies of Afgnanistan : 

„a -6 18 uncerstood,” says the A. P. J, of. the 10th, 
that the lacies will wear veils while in India, 
but wil. emerge from purdoh on the steamer 
{inp lana, which leaves Bombay on Deember 


Mzy we invite our Moslem fellow-conntaymen 
bh Bee ie compliment” into their hagas and 


A correspondent (of some paper, not “our 
own’) writes from Paris on Dec. 3, 1927, 
that Princess Kobra, sister of Amanullab, 
Wants he: countrywomen to adopt Western 
dress, and her brother may decree that they 
may by allowed to appear in public unveiled.” 
That is notunlikely when by feeling the pulse 
of Fis people he finds that the time has come 
for suca asocially revolutionary decree. 

His advise tkat Indians should use 
cour-ry-mate goods, whatever their, quality 
or price, which principle, he said, is followed 
in Afghanistan, had prepared us for the 
following passages in ` the above-mentioned 
correspondent’s letter :— 

Tbs King, I gathered, hopes to consult well- 
qualised engineers regarding the exploitation of 


‘mineral!zesoarces, He wants io build a railway 
to shiv cres and oil. 

Bui hs kas determined not to float a loan in 
foreign coun-ries. His country’s resources 
shoul pay for improvements, and he is determined 
bi Afghanistan modernised shall be for Afghans 
only. 


énd. of course, it is no news that he 
has dudertaken his European tour to make 
a serous. study of } Western civilization and 


only . 
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to introduce all that he thinks will be for the 
good of his country. 

In India all Britishers and even non- 
British occidentals, official and non-offcialg 
barring possible exceptions, consider them-. 
selves masters of all Indians. They may not 
learn a lesson from Amanuliah’s declaration 
that he is a humble servant of his people; 
but the lesson- is there. It is there for 
Indian princes, hakims and paharawallahs also. 
And it is there for any and every Indian 
who considers 
other Indian. 

D. G. Upson writes in The Pioneer: 

As to India, the [Afghan] King proceeded to 
assure me that he and his people had every 
sympathy with the “national aspirations” of Indians. 


He spoke of a League of Eastern Nations as a 
greatly cherished project. 


Pan-Asiatic League 


Such a league or federation, inaugurated 
formally or informally, met two months ago 
at Shanghai. Its next meeting has been 
proposed to be held at Kabul. That would 
chime in with the desire of the Afghan 
monarch. Japan is strong enough to be the 
most powerful supporter of such a league, 
but she is also the greatest obstacle to its 
pursuing and realizing any high political 
ideal. Just as the League of Nations cannot. 
possibly do anything for the liberation of the 
subject and unorganized peoples of the world, 


because the most powerful League Member < 


States profit by the subjection. and exploita- 
tion of these peoples, so in Asia Japan 
follows the imperializing and exploiting 
methods of the West. Unless Japan sets 
herself right with Korea and Formosa, and 
with China as regards Manchuria, how can she 
honestly and sincerely protest in one voice 
with the other countries of Asia against the 
policy, methods and déeds of the West in 
this vast continent ? 
Even if this objection did not exist, a Pan- 
Asiatic Federation conld mean only a feder- 
ation of the peoples of Asiatic countries, not: 
of their governments. Some of these peoples 
who are free may be akle to influence their 
governments, but those who are not free 
cannot do so, The former cannot, however, 
influence their governments to the extent of 
actively helping any dependent Asiatic coun- 
try to be free. But the independent Asiatic 
governments may be. influenced not to enter 
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into treaties like the Anglo-Japanese treaty — Hakim Ajmal Khan 

by which Japan bound herself to help Britain 

in putting down possible popular risirgs of- Though Hakim Ajmal Khan had been 
independence in India, suffering from illness for some time past and 


<> For the reasons indicated in the above was advanced in years, the news of his 
two paragraphs, there cannot be a really sudden and unexpected death from heart- 
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< Fakim Ajmal Khan 


effective political league or federation of failure has been received with a shock of 
Asiatic peoples. But a cultural federation painful surprise all over the eountry. He was 
there may be, and informally the Zound- a perfact gentleman and an ardent lover of his 
ations of such a federation have been already country in whom people of all communities 
laid by Rabindranath Tagore. had confidence. He dies at the moment of 
3 N we ieee India’s sorest national need, leaving to his 
_- - : countrymen the legacy of his character, 
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personality and activities for their guidance 
and inspiration, 


The Indian States Committee 


In the composition of the Indian States 
Committee the British Government has follow- 
ed in ope respect the same policy as that 
followed in the constitution of the Simon 
Cemmission. Those who are most interested 
in the solution of the question to be consi- 
dered and reported on by it, are to have no 
part or lot in it. The work of the Committee 
would be to investigate the relations between 
the Indian States and British—ruled India. 
But neither the princes and the people 
of these States nor the people of the 
provinces of India are represented in the 
Committee ;—in fact, there is no Indian in 
the Committee. In justifying the purely 
parliamentary personnel of the Statutory 
Commission the Viceroy said that if Indians 
were appointed members of the Commission 
their conclusions would be coloured by their 
“natural and legitimate desire” “to see India 
a self-governing nation,’ and if British 
officials connected with India were appointed 
its members, their judgment would be affected 
by their “long and close contact with the 
questions to which they would now be in- 
vited to apply impartial minds.” If this 
“principle” had been followed in the consti- 
tution of the Indian States Committee, the 
consistency and sincerity of the Viceroy’s 
plea would have been apparent, though its 
weekness would have remained undiminished. 
But Sir Harcourt Butler, an I.C.S. man who was 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India 
and has governed two provinces of the Indian 
- Empire and had dealings:with some of its Indian 
States, certainly has had “long and close 
f contact with the questions to which they 
‘(the members of the committee) would now 
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be invited to apply impartial (!) minds. 
How, then. has he been appointed Chairman 


of the committee ? What has become of 
the Viceroy’s arguments, which he evidentl 
borrowed from Birkenhead, Baldwin, 


Reading, MacDonald & Co. ? 


So much for the difference in the con- 
stitution of the two bodies, There is also 
a difference in the position of the parties 
chiefly concerned in the investigation and 
conclusions of the two. The people living 
in British-ruled India have atleast the right 
to protest against the constitution of the 
Simon Commission and to say either that 
they will boycott the Simon Commission or 
co-operate with it, and they have been exer- 
cising this right. But the ruling princes are 
tongue-tied. They can pronounce no free 
opinion either way. And their subjects are 
assumed to have no ldcus standi at all. 


Yet the ruling princes are Supposed to 
occupy a position of great dignity in relation 
to the British-Indian Government ‘and are 


- said by their British bureaucratic and journa- 


listie sincere well-wishers, trustees and con- 
science-keepers to be very anxiousat the 
thought of losing this dignified position in a 
self-ruling India. Our conviction is that they 
will be persons of greater consequence in a 
self-ruling India and will be thought more 


highly of than now in foreign countries, too.. | 


And whether India be able to win self-rule 
or not, and whatever the treatment the 
princes receive from the British Government, 
they will be more highly 
by their subjects if they concede the demand 
made at the last Indian States’ Peoples’ 
Conference for “the establishment of represent- 
ative institutions on an elective basis for the 
purpose of legislation, taxation and control 
of general administration, and the elementary 
rights of free speech and a free press.” 
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DUCKS IN STREAM 
By Katsushika Hokusai 
(Painted in his 88th year) 
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} SIAM 
Mia. 
While I stood before thee Siam, 
I felt that love’s signet rrg had pressed thy name on my mind 
in life’s unconscious dawn, 
and that my traveller's nasty moments were big 
with the remembrance of an ancient meeting. 
The silent music of centuries has overflowed 
“ the brink of the seven short days 
| that surprised me wih the promptings of an immemorial kinship 
: in thy words and vorship, thy offerings to beauty's shrine, 
in thy fragrant el:ars with candles lighted 
and:incens: breathing peace. 
To-day at this hour of parting I stand in thy courtyard, 
gaze in thine eyes 
| and leave thee crowne: with a garland 
p" whose ever-[resh flowers blossomed ages ago. 


SIAM 
dnternational Railway 
Oct. 17, 4927. 
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INDIA’S ILLITERACY: SHOULD IT BAR SELE-RULE? 


By toe Rey. Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


NE o? the arguments used much as a 

() proof that the Indian people are not 

ft :or self-government, and need to be 
ruled by others, is their “illiteracy.” 

If by illiteracy we mean ignorance, there 
is undoubtedly some force in the argument, 
fo no ore questions that a reasonable degree 
of intell gence is necessary in a people if 
they would rule themselves wisely and 
saiely. j 

Bat this argument seems strange as 
coming from the British. For who are 
responsibla for the illiteracy of the Indian 
people ? “here is only one possible answer. 
The chief responsibility rests on the British 
themselves. One would naturally suppose, 
therefore, that they (the British) would try 
to zover tp and hide from sight a fact so 
damning -o themselves as this illiteracy is. 
Inszead of being a proof that they ought to 
stay in ndia, its existence there after 
mors than a century of their supreme and 
untinderec domination, would seem to be a 
clear evidence that their rule has been a 
failcre, has been an evil, and ought not to 
be 2ontinusd. 

The responsibility of the British for India’s 
illiteracy seems to be beyond question. All 
the people of India except the very lowest 
(and manr men of them) prize education 
highly, thay earnestly desire it, and for 
fifty years their leaders have been pleading 
for t as for almost nothing else. Moreover, 
thers is plenty of money to give India 
universal popular education—education equal 
or supericr to that of Japan, if only the 
resources of the country, instead of being 
consimed cn unnecessary salaries and peu- 
sions to Erglishmen, and on worse than un- 
necessary military and other outlays for the 
beneiit of the British Empire, were expend- 
ed in the interest of the [ndian people. 

I say uxiversal, popular education, equal 
to fhat of Japan. It is true India has a 
mucl-larger population than that of Japan, 
to be provided for; but it is also true that 
she has vastly larger resources, resources 
whic, in proportion to her population, are 
muck larger than Japan’s. So that, if her 


-upon these for their intelligence, 


” 


revenuas were not taken away from her by 
foreigners, she could not only equal, but 
actually outdo, Japin, in giving education 
to her people and thus nearly or wholly 
wiping out the illiteracy of India. The 
British hide these facts, the world does not 
know them, but the Indian people under- 
stand and realize them ia all their bitterness. 

Let us study India’s illiteracy, to see 
exactly what it is, and fo fiad out whether 
bad as its effects are, it is of sach a nature 
that it ought to prevent her from having 
self-rule. Hven if we grant that lit:racy, a 
much-greaterc amount of literacy than exists 
in India, is necessary for self-government in 


our Westera world, where everybody depends - 


for knowledge upon readiag, where there is 
little knowledge or intelligence except what 
is obtained from . books and newspapers — 
doas it follow that there is the same need 
for literacy in a country like India, where 
the people are so much less slaves to books 
and papers, where they depend so much less 
and have 
so many other sources of knowledge besides. 
the printed page ? 

Is it true that nations in the past which 
have been self-governing have always been 
literate ? Have there not baena nations many, 
in Asia gad Hurope and other parts of the 
world, with very much less literacy than 
India possesses to-day, that have ruled 
themselves, and done it well,—much better 
than any foreiga power could have ruled 
them ? 

In the first place, it should be borne in 
miod that not all the people of India, by 
any means, are illiterate The literate 
elements. while smali in comparison with tbe. 
320,000,000 of [ndta’s entire population, are 
really large Let us see how large. 

Bagincing with those who are literate in 
English how many of these are there ? 
Turning to the Statesman’s Year Book of 
1927, we fad tne number of persons literate- 
in the Haglish langaage given as 2,500,000: 
Do we realize that this namber actually -ex— 
ceeds that of the population of aay one of 
thirty-nine of the forty-nine states which: 
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compose the American Union? In oc-her 
words, do we realize that there are more 
persons in India who read, virite and speak 
the English language than the whole pcpula- 


“@ tion of Virginia or Tennessee, or Kentuzky, 


ae 


D 


- India actually more than one-half as 


© or Wisconsin, or Iowa, or California, and nore 


than the combined population of Taine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Rhode Isand ? 
Sbould such an amount of literacy as this 
count for nothing in estimating the fit men 
of India for self-rule ? 

But this is only a beginning. Indic has 
a literacy of another kind, many times 
larger than this, and for purposes of Indian 
citizenship much more important. I mean, 
literacy in the vernaculars) What is the 
number of persons literate in one or more 
of the languages of India? Turning again 
to the Statesman’s Year Book, we find the 
answer to be 22,623,651. These figures may 
well be a surprise. Add this great rumber 
to that of the literates in English (making 
allowance for all duplicates), and we have in 
nany 
literate persons— persons who can read, write 
and speak some important langnage--as the 
total population of England, Wales and Szctland, 
more than one-half as many as the whole 
population of France, more than one-third 
as many as the total population of Germany. 
With all these not fewer than twenty-fcur or 
twenty-five milllons of literates distr: buted 
throughout the whole of India, one wonders 
with what consistency the British Government 
can refuse self-rule to the Indian people 
because of illiteracy. 

But this is by no means all that ‘s to be 
said. In a country like India, why should 
the question of literacy or ilhiterazy, as 
related to self-rule, be given anything like 
so great importance as the British give it? 
Literacy is important, very important, in 
connection with culture, for enlargement and 
enrichment of life, and for uses ir many 
directions ; but in a country like India is 
it uot possible for men to be good citizens, 
valuable citizens, intelligent in realy or 
quite all matters fundamental to ci‘izenship 
and yet be technically illiterate ? Even if 
we say that ability to read and wrie is in- 
dispensable to good citizenship in <lmerica 
and Europe, are we quite sure that if is so 
in lands with different civilizations from 
ours? We in the Western world almost 
universally regard literacy as alweys and 
everywhere necessarily identical with in- 
telligence, and illiteracy as necessarily 
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identical with unintelligence or iznorance. But 
a mistakə could hardly be greeter. A man 
who does not know a letter of the alphabet 
and wac cannot sign his name may be a 
person of large intelligence, and, on the 
other hand, a man who can read and write 
half a dozen languages may possess very 
little knowledge of any prectical valua, 
indeed may be almost a fool. 

The truth of this is well-‘llustrated by 
the case of a prisoner in the State Prison 
at Auburn, New York, in che year 1926 
The intelligence tests of the 1,800 prisoners 
in that institution showed that the very 
highest intelligence of all was fonnd in a 
man (45 years old) who bad come into the 
prison wholly illiterate, unasle either to 
read or write. His intelligence was proven 
to be higher than that of any of the high 
schoo] or college graduates. And this br 
tests tha most rigid. 

The truth is, there is amazing ignoranc2 
in our whole American and European world 
as to the real relation of literacy to intelli- 
gence. The reason we idenczify the two is 
because we of the West are fed on books 
and other reading from our babyhood, and 
get almost all our knowledge from tk 
printed page. Thus our minds become 
artificialized, our conception of knowledge 
becomes narrowed down to that which we 
get from reading, and other avenues for 
obtaining knowledge, outside of readirg 
becom3 largely closed to us. And yet these 
otber avenues are of enormous importance. 
Taking the gieat past as a whole the inteli- 
gence of mankind has very little of it been 
obtained from books or letters. Books and 
letters are comparatively modern things, and 
relatively very artificial Tne great means 
of gaining intelligence throaghout by-gone 
ages, and the far more natural means, has 
been speech, not writing, has been personal 
contact with others—children learning from 
their parents, knowledge slowly gained by 
observation and experience, and hanced 
down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation, wise sayings and teachings of 
sages committed to memory by the people 
and transmitted orally, and thus preserved 
from age to age as intellectuel gola. 

Up to very recent times the great teachers 
of mankind have never been  teackers 
throcgh books or reading or writing, but 
always through personal contact and speech. 
Jesus taught his disciples orally Buddha 
devoted himself to teaching all his long life, 
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bu: so far as we can find out his instruction 
was mainly, if not wholly, oral. Socrates, 
Pleto, Aristotle and the great philosophers 
and teachers of Greece communicated their 
knowledge and thought by speech, —gathering 
their pupils and followers into groups and 
small ccmpanies, in gardens, groves or 
texples and there instructing them through 
cocversation, with probably little or no use 
at any time of anything so artificial as a 
bock or a manuscript. 

Many of the greatest men of the past, 
even since writing and books have been 
kncwn, (to say nothing of the long ages 
before letters were invented), have been 
illiterate,—kings, statesmen, commanders of 
armies, governors of provinces, managers of 
great business enterprises, discoverers, 
inventors, leaders in every department of 
life. Nobody ever dreamed that these men, 
or ihe nations to which they belonged, were 
inccpable of ruling themselves and needed 
to te held in subjection by foreigners be- 
cause of their illiteracy. Then why does 
anysody say that the illiteracy which exists 
in India (especially when it is remembered 


that by its side there exists the very large’ 


amount of literacy which has been men- 
tionsd ) makes it necessary for the Indian 
people to be governed by aliens from beyond 
great oceans, most of whom come to their 
governing tasks in almost absolute ignorance 
of India, indeed, with far, far less knowledge 
of India’s history, civilization, institutions, 
customs and real needs, than is possessed 
by millions and millions of the Indian people 
who are stigmatized and looked down upon 
by their egotistical British masters as 
illiterate ? 


Up to within a century or so of the 
present time, the literacy of Great Britain 
was very low. When she wrote her Magna 
Charta, and when she established her Parlia- 
ment aud made her Kings answerable to it, 
only a small minority of her people could 
read and write. But that did not prevent 
her irom ruling herself. Large numbers of 
the early pioneers of America, who penetra- 
ted ics wildarnesses, subdued its forests, and 
laid the foundations of its governments, were 
nearly or wholly illiterate, according to our 
present understanding of the word. But 
what men they were! How many of us 
with all our book-learning are their equals 
in incellectual and moral strength ? It has been 
estimated that less than half of the people 
of the thirteen American Colonies at the 
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time of the Revolution could read and write. 
Yet how nobly they wrought for freedom, 
and what a nation they founded ! 

Americans should not forget that the 
staunch and virile American stock from 
which Abraham [Lincoln came was largely 
illiterate. 
region of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
the Carolinas and Georgia, contains a white 
population of about 6,000,000, nearly all 
native Americans for six or seven genera- 
tions. The statistics of the draft at the time- 
we went into the European War indicated 
an illiteracy in that region of nearly 80 per 
cent, Would it not be possible to find six 
millions of graduates from our schools, 
including many graduates of our colleges 
and universities, that could be better spared 
from the nation than these independent 
and sturdy mountain people, so large a 
portion of whom cannot read or write ? 

The large South American Republic of 
Brazil, according to a recent census, has ar 
illiteracy of over 80 per cent. Yet Brazil 
is self-ruling and well-governed. Several 
other South American nations have a rate 
of illiteracy nearly as high, and yet 
have reasonably good governments, far better 
than any foreign rule could be. 

Many of the people of India who cannot 
read and write not only possess large kno w- 
ledge of things outside of books, bat actually 
have an amount of knowledge of books (ob- 
tained by hearing them read or recited by 
others) which amazes the Westerner and 
often puts him to shame. The last time 
I was in India they told me that the 
lyric poems of Tagore were known by heart 
(had been committed to memory) by millions, 
and were recited and sung all over Bengal 
and far beyond. 


` I suppose it would not be beyond the 


truth to say that a larger proportion of the 
people of India, even of those who are 
called illiterate, are reasonably intelligent 
about the two great national (and almost: 
sacred) Epics of their country, the Mahabharata. 
and the Ramayana, and have large portions- 
of them committed to memory, than the 
proportion of Europeans or Americans who 
are intelligent about our Bible and have re- 
latively equal portions of that committed to- 
memory. It is not uncommon for Hindu 
mep and boys who have never been to school 
a day, to be able to repeat actually by the 
hour passages from these two great national 
poems or other esteemed Hindu literature, 


Tne great Appalachian Mountain ~% 
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and hardly less is to be said of the Mohem- I. Should India be ruled by a small 

m. Medans as to their knowledge of the Koran body of joreigners, who are in fie country 
and other Islamic literature. only temporarily, whose supreme interests are 
Max Muller (in his “What India Cen ina distant land, a majority of whom are 

Teach Us”) says: “There is such a haughty and overbearing toward the Indian 


ing as social education and education people, and unsympathetic toward India’s 
autside of books; and this education is Civilization and Ideals, whose knowledge of 
~" distinctly higher in India than in any pert India and its needs, in the very nature of 
of Christendom. Through recitations of the case is and can ba, only ver7 imperfect 
ancient stories and legends, through religioas and superficial? Or, 
songs and passion plays, through shows aad IL Should India be ruled b7 her own 
pageants, through ceremonials and sacraments, natural leaders, namely : 
through fairs and pilgrimages, the Hindu (1) the 2,500,000 Indians who are literate 
‘masses all over India receive a general cal- in Hnoglish; plus (2) the 22,600000 Indians 
ture and education which are in no way who are literate in one or more o` the 
lower, but positively higher, than the general languages of India; plus (8) the still larger 
level of culture and education receized number of millions of Indians, who although 
through schools and newspapers, or ə7en technically illiterate, are mea of large 
through the ministrations of the churches, practical intelligence, whose home is India, 
in Western Christian lands. It is an edtca- who love their native land as Englishmen or 
tion, not in the so-called three R’s, but in Americans love theirs, whose whole interests 
humanity.” are in India, and whose knowledge of their 
Mr. Romesh Datt, tban whom there is own country and the needs of its people is 
J-10 more trustworthy authority, says: “There incomparably greater than the knowledge of 
- Vare few if any groups of ten or twelve these possessed by any transient foreigners 
villages in India that do not contain men of can possibly be? 
inflaence, men of intelligence and some I say, which of these are test fitted to 
education,—men who are respected in their rule India? Iam sure the quastions answer 
neighborhoods,—cultivators of the soil oa a themselves. 
large scale, village priests, village physic.ans, Let nothing that bas been said jn this 
village schoolmasters and others. These men article be understood as meaning that the writer 
are the natural leaders of the people In estimates lightly the value of reading, writing 
political affairs they are usually willing to and books, or the importance, for many 
come forward for election, to represen; their uses and in many directions, of the knowledge 
communities, and to serve the Government.’* to be gained through them. As has been 
Facts like these should be pondered by pointed out, India deeply needs and craves, 
- Englishmen or others who so lightly and and has long been pleading with her rulers 
Signorantly declare that the great historie to give her, this knowledge. The crime of 
nation of India is not fit to rule itself, but her rulers in withholding it has been very 
must remain subject to foreigners, te2zause great. 
of its so-called “illiteracy.” But, notwithstanding the iliteracy which 
In conclusion: The whole subject of is India’s unfortunate lot, she unhesitating!y 
illiteracy in India as related to self-zovern- and earnestly declares that she is fit for self- 
ment, may be concisely and iftingly rule, and by every principle cf human justice 
summed up in the two following questions, is entitled to it. Furthermore, she wants the 
which, it is believed, in the very putting of world clearly to understand tiat one of tne 
them answer themselves :—— very strong reasons why she demands self- 
government is, because only through it can 
* “Life and Work” (of Romesh C. Dett), by She see any hope of ever geting rid of her 
“J. N. Gupta, p. 110. alleteracy. 


[This article is a chapter from the Authors forthcoming work, “India’s Case for Freedom.’ | 








MEGALOMANIA IN LITERATURE 


By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


HYSICIANS diagnose megalomania as a 
disease, sometimes symptomatic of a 
terrible malady. Apart from a medical 

prognosis, megalomania, or the delusion of 
power and greatness, such as that possessed 
William II of Germany and was the cause 
of his undoing, is not uncommon. It may 
be a very aggravated form of egoism, a 
hypertrophy which is colloquially known as 
a swelled head. It has been hardly noticed 
that this disease of the mind has been finding 
free vent in literature for a considerable 
tine. 

The part that literature plays in human 
affairs and human thought is a considerable 
on2, It is not merely an intellectual stimul- 
ans. The highest creative literature has been 
known to permeate life itself. The great 
epics, dramas, romances and works of fiction 
often exercise a powerful influence on 
human conduct and human ideals. Our 
jucgment of such works is limited by our 
knowledge. It is comparatively recently that 
European scholars have become aware of the 
existence of an important literature outside 
Europe. Even now such knowledgeis confin- 
ed to a very few people. Man’s quest for 
all things that appeal to the higher faculties 
is narrow. To Europeans Europe represent-' 
ed the whole world just as the Aryans 
thought there was nothing worth knowing 
outside India. The Greeks looked upon Hellas 
as ‘he land favoured by the gods and the 
Romans proudly declared Rome to be the 
hut of the world. Homer was and probably 
still is regarded as the greatest epic poet of 
the world. I am not sure, whether the 
majority of Englishmen do not regard Milton 
greeter than Dante, or the Germans do not 
look upon Goethe as greater than Shakespeare. 
It may be due to a similar weakness that 
we Indians retain the conviction that 
Valmiki and Vyasa are the greatest poets 
that the world has yet known. 

There is, however, a touchstone for 
literature as well as for gold, and any great 
book may be put to the test. When a book 
or the anthor of that book is designated 
immortal, it means that the book exercises 
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a living influence upon living men. The 
epics of Homer are as well-known to-day as 
when they were sung or chanted by the 
wandering bard in the streets and homes of 
some forgotten town in ancient Greece. From 
Greece they have passed to the possession 
of the world. The names of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, Hector and Patroclus, the wander- 
ings and adventures of Ulysses are now 
known in every part of the world. But 
great as the poems undoubtedly are, they 
are valued mainly as high literature with 
all the grandeur associated with frue epic 
poetry. The Fiad and the Odyssey are 
beyond question the beginning of all litera- 
ture in ancient and modern Europe. It may 
be noted in passing that among the many 
theories about the personality and identity 
of Homer one is that the word is derived 
from komereo, which means a collector, 
Turning to ancient Sanskrit literature we 
find that the author of the Mahabharata, 
Vyasa, is also believed to have been a 
collector because of the multiplicity of the 
works attributed to his authorship. The 
speculation itself is unprofitable, because 
nothing can be accurately ascertained about 


Vyasa and Homer, and whether they were 


the authors or compilers of the great epics 
they have left a heritage which is as real as 
it is priceless. But if we compare the epics 
of Homer with the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata we can at once realise that 
the ideal of the Aryan poet is higher than 
the Greek ideal. Penelope is certainly an 
ideal wife, faithful to the wandering Ulysses, 
and the inventor of a womanly aud ingeni- 
ous device to put off her importunate suitors. 
Sita was placed in a much worse position, 
but she passed through the ordeal without 
seathe. To millions of women in this country 


she is not only a goddess, but the highest - 


paragon of a true and faithful wife. It is 
only in India that we find the legends and 
myths of early Sanskrit literature interwoven 
into the web of Indian life and thought. In 
Europe the interest in ancient literature is 
detached and impersonal; there is no con- 
tinuity of tradition ; the modern Greeks or 
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Italians have nothing in common with zhe 
ancient Greeks and Romans; the most im- 
portant break is the change of religion, and 
probably the gond Christians in Greece and 


-@jtaly designate Homer and Hesiod, Virgil aad 


A 
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Ovid, pagans. In India men and women 
“still cling to the ancient faith. Religioc has 
passed through various phases, but ther3 has 
been no radical change. The heroes and 
heroines of the Sanskrit epics are still the 
ideals of the Hindu race; many of the 
legeads have been put to practical applica- 
tion. The birth anniversary of Kristoa is 
still a national festival throughout ` ndia. 
Hindu women still perform the Savitri 
Vrata, in memory of the faithful Savitri, 
who won back the life of her dead husband 
from King Yama (Pluto) himself. The stories 
of the two epics with the numerous minor 
legends intertwined with them have been 
sources of perennial inspiration to later 
poets and dramatists. There is no other 
literature in the world which has filled so 
large a space in the life, religior and 
thoughts of a nation. 

Evidence of a sense of racial superiority 
has been sought in the Ramayana in that 
part of the narrative in which an aborginal 
race inhabiting the southern part of the 
peninsula has been designated a rac3 of 
anthropoid apes. These formed the allies of 
Rama and the army with whose telp he 
vanquished and killed Ravana, the demou- 
king of Ceylon, and rescued Sita from 
captivity. It is impossible to judge what 
was atthe back of the poet’s mind, but 
certainly there is no contempt for the 
monkey-army and the leaders among them. 
Haouman was the most devoted and zealous 
follower of Rama. He discovered Sita ir the 
wood where she was kept a prisoner, aad he 
is worshipped as the monkey-god to this 
day. Others were gallant fighters and their 
unselfish devotion to Rama and the pers they 
played in the rescue of Sita were beyond all 
praise. There is nota word anywhere ic show 
thatthese heroicand generous friends and follow- 
ers of Rama, at a time when he end his 
brother Lakshmana were exiles and warderers 


_ upon the face of the earth, were despised or 


treated with contumely. Any race or tribe 
would be proud to have such a record. 

In later times when the age of the drama 
appeared in Sanskrit literature the ecnscious- 
ness of the superiority of the Aryan race 
became manifest. Sanskrit drama is singular- 
ly free from coarse or vulgar language or 
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expletives. Oaths cannot be found in tho 
dialogues, even when the speakers belong to 
the lower ranks of society. The severest term 
of abusa is eithera son or a daughter of a 
slave These ancient Aryans were clearly a 
clean-minded pevple who never used foul 
language. Bat there is a sharp distinction 
betwesn an Arya and an Anarya (non-Aryan’ 
When a woman is addressed in indecorous 
language she flashes out the retert, ‘you 
speak like an Anarya!’ Contempt is concen- 
trated in that one word. An Arya must be 
incapable of anything unworthy, undignified 
or tobecoming. He must be true to the 
teachicgs and traditions of his race. Oue 
who is not aa Arya may be diferent. Bat 
it is only rarely that we come across suck 
remarks and only in some dramas; there is 
no insistence on the superiority of the Aryar 
race, 00 obsession of greatness, no universa: 
contempt for other races. The great poets 
and dramatists were full of their own high 
art and seldom treated of trivial things or 
feslings. 


Ancient Greek literature is also free from 
any insistence on the superiority of the Gree 
race. The great epics treat of war and ad- 
venture, the famous tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Earipides, Sophocles and Seneca mostly 
treated of the mythologies of the differert 
parts of Greece, while the comedies of 
Aristophanes lashed the vices of the age with 
the hand of a master. Literature was not 
used as a medium for the assertion of 
national superiority, and even the HUelots, 
who ware slaves, were let alone. The Romans 
were the proudest among the ancient nations, 
but their best literature is not tainted ty 
expressions of contempt for other peoples. 

The bar sinister of colour was first intro- 
duced in literature by Shakespeare but 
without the slightest reflection upon the 
man o colour. If Othello was a Moor he 
belong2d to a race which had left its stamp 
of sovareignty upon parts of Europe. In the 
beginning of the eighth century the Moors 
invaded Spain and they overran the whole 
country except the Asturias aad if was not 
till tha end of the fifteenth century that 
they were expelled finally from the country. 
The remoants of their splendid architecture 
are still to be seen in the south of Spain. 
A whole nation of Europe was conquered 
by a Negroid race and the white people had 
to live under the rule of a black race. It is 
not ancient history even now and it was 
quite fresh in the time of Shakespeare. The 
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tradition of the Moors as a nation of 
Warriors and conquerors appealed to the 
imagination of the dramatist who knew no 
diszinction between black and white, but who 
knew that buman nature was the same 
everywhere, whatever the colour of the skin. 
Otrello isa noble and chivalrous character, 
but there is a weak joint in every armour 
anc tne green-eyed monster of jealousy 
“blinded Othello and led him to the crime of 
wifz-murder. His Ancient, Iago, who warn- 
ed him against jealousy while feeding that 
passion with diabolical cunning, was a Greek, 
a ‘Spartan dog’ as [Lodovico calls him in 
passionate anger at the end of the double 
‘tracedy of the deaths of Desdemona and 
‘Othello. We feel pity for Othello’s weakness 
and sympathy for the wreck of his newly- 
‘wecded happiness, but no contempt for his 
assentially lofty character. He was descended 
rom a royal line as he said, ‘I fetch my 
ife and being from men of royal siege’ and 
‘some of the noblest words in the drama are 
‘put into his mouth. When accused of having 
-wor Desdemona’s love by witchcraft he 
‘made a straightforward, soldierly statement 
showing how he had unconsciously wooed 
his wife by recounting to her his deeds of 
vralonr and how her admiration had mellowed 
‘into love :— 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have ugd. 

Tortured by the verom of jealousy 
‘jajected into his veins ih ever-increasing 
-doses by the arch-poisoner, Jago, Othello 
exclaims in the ascending intensity of a 
‘dramatic passion that his martial occupation 
‘is gone :— 

Jarewell the tranquil mind: farewell content! 


+arewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell! 


he Royal banner, and all quality, . 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 


Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 


And when the fair Desdomena lay before 
h:m, the breath of her life stifled by his 
own hands, and Othello was convinced of 
her innocence by the whiplash of Emilia’s 
_'tangte, how magnificent and despairing is 
'{ the outburst of his grief! 
O! cursed, cursed slave, Whip me, ye devils, 
Krom the possession_of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 


Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 
O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! 
Ch! Oh! Oh 
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Finally, there are the great words uttered ' 
jast before the self-inflicted blow that’ laid 
him by the side of Desdemona in death :— 

i T pray you : Zz 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate “+ ~ 

or set down aught in malice. : 

Iago had a white skin but the blackest 
of hearts. He calls Othello ‘an old black 
ram’ behind his back but admits to Roderigo 
the nobility of Othello’s nature :— 

The Moor, howbeit I endure him not, 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature, = 

So great a poet as Shakespoare cannot 
be swayed by considerations of race or 
colour, for his genius is a mirror in which 
the whole range of human nature is im- 
partially reflected. The highest creative art 
is invariably impersonal. Moreover, England 
never dreamed of an Empire in the life- 
time of Shakespeare. He died in 1616; in 
1614 Sir Thomas Roe was sent as an 
ambassador to the court of the Great Moghu 
and the dazzling magnificence of the 
Moghul Empire must have convinced him 
of the insignificance of the little island > 
kingdom in north Europe. Shakespeare was 
merely universal ; the young imperial idea 
was taught to shoot much later. 

In a Victorian poet like Tennyson the 
pride of race finds full vent in a poem like 
“The Defence of Lucknow” and the heroic 
character of the British defenders is extolled 
to the skies. To this no exception can be 
taken, as it is natural for a poet to feel 
pride in the gallantry of his country meng 
In the heroic defence of the Residency 
Lucknow the Indian soldiers took an import- 
ant part and this has been gracefully -and 
gratefully chronicled by the English poet :— 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dark 

face have his due! 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who _ tought 

with us, faithful and few, 

Fought with the bravest among us, and drove 

them, and smote them, and slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner 

in India blew. 

The power of the Kast India Company 
was founded by men who were as un-% 
scrupulous as they were able, and as * 
servant of this Company Macaulay indited 
his wholesale and unfounded calumny 
against the Bengalis as a people. Inebriated 
with his own rhetoric, which sounds 
hollow and untrue in every one of 
his laboured periods, this writer wantonly 
defamed a people whose salt he had eaten 
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without a single thought that the worst anoag 
the Bengalis who had dealings with Huglish 
servants of the East India Company were 
angels of purity compared with many who 
condemned them. Hobert Louis Stevenson, 


himself one of the finest and truest styiists 


Er 


~ ment as 


“in the English language, has unreservədly 

denounced the meretricious artificiality and 
the false ring of Macaulay’s style. Trata was 
to him of no consequence so long as an effect 
could be achieved by heaping up simile and 
antithesis. This disregard for the truth and 
contempt for other races were the early 
symptoms of the disease which has now 
appeared in epidemic form in literature. 
‘Who with any respect for the truth could 
have described the battles of Chilianwa.a and 
Sobraon in the Sikh War as drawn whan the 
British rout in both battles was complete? 
One ceases to wonder that Indian histcr7 is 
so carefully Bowdlerized before being 
put in the hands of Indian students. 

This attitude of the superiority of race 
became more and more noticeable in western 
literature until it found triumphant expre- 
ssion in Rudyard Kipling, who was hailed 
as one of the immortals and was promptly 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature As 
a young man he served as an assis:ant on 
the editorial staff of the Civil and Aithtary 
Gaxette and the Pioneer, at Cabcra and 
Allahabad. He had never anything to do 


with Bengal or the Bengalis and yət his. 


most envenomed writings were directed 
against people belonging to that raze. He 
has been rightly dubbed the Poet of the 
Empire, for the imperialist is an inscfferable 
egoist whose head strikes the stars ani who 
looks down upon the world as peopled by 
pigmy races, he alone and his countrymen 
towering over the rest as gian:ss. No 
imperialist can ever be a true pret or a 
great dramatist, for real humanism cannot 
be bounded by race or colour, and t is the 
privilege of supreme genius to cbliterate 
all narrow limitations. The designation of 
the Poet of the Empire carries its own 
condemnation for such, a poet can aever be 
a world-poet. It is only an imperialist that 
can outrage human nature by such a senti- 
‘the Hast is Hast and the West is 
West, and the twain shall never meet’, or 
the apparently sanctimonious but really 
blasphemous doctrine about the White Man’s 
Burden. If the lawless possession o° another 
man’s liberty and his property can bə called 
a burden, why does the white mar squeal 
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out ia terror when his liberty and property 
are in jeopardy ? The mamory of the four 
years ending in 1918 is aot yet so far 
distant that there is any difficulty in 
recalling it. Ene only fine avte that Rudyard 
Kipling has struck is in “Recessional ” 

The perpetual amusement that is found 
in the manufacture of ‘Baboo English’ made 
in Hoagland or Anglo-Iudia shows a woeful 


lack of the sense of humour in L-terature. 
If specimens of Anglo-Indian Bengali or 
Hindustani could be collected the laugh 


would be on the other side; for Englishmen 
spend thirty or forty years in [ndia without 
ever learning to speak any Indian languaye 
decently, and as to writing, they never 
leara «anything at all, As linguists the 
purveyors of Baboo Hnglish are nowhere. 
Overwhelming evidenve of a boundless 
racial vanity is to be found in the literature 
and periodicals of the West, particularly 
among the Knglish-speaking races. If you 
wish to see the double of a reigning 
sovereign in Earope, one who can pass for 


the king himself, unrecognised by his 
ministers and subjects, you have only to 
look out for a likely Englishman. The fact 


that these conceits are to be found in works 
of fiction makes no difference in the habit 
of tha mind, the viewpoint of the writers. 
lf an Egyptian or Turkish beauty living in 
the seclusion of the purdah happens to fell 
in love, who is the fortunate individual 
favoured by her? Why a European, of 
course. If there is a damsel in distress, 
captured by a Sheik, or abducted by savages, 
the knight who rushes to her rescue is 
invariably an Englishman braver than 
Bayard or the knights of King Arthurs 
Round Table. If one wishes to see a single 
man scattering a whole crowd as chaff before 
the wind, he has merely to read a story in 
an English monthly magazine. And tais 
perpetual self-exaltation goes hand in hand 
with the most withering cortempt for ot^er 
nations mingled with wholesale and sweep.ng 
calumny. If the hero is invariably a 
European, the villain is either an Asiatic, an 
African or a Mexican. A frequent foil to a 
noble and heroic Englishman is a Chinavan. 
To judge by the pictures presented in the 
shilling shockers and accounts of sensational 
adventures in the magazines, a Chinaman 
would appear to be the last word in cr me 
and low cunning. One of Rudyard Kipling’s 
bocks is devoted to grossly maligning a 
Bengali. The law is being amended to 
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penalise newspaper attacks on prophets and 
saints, bat there is xo law to prevent or 
penish the ealumniation of whole nations in 
bcoks ani stories. There has been a recent 
instance of such a book being made part of 
a propaganda for political purposes, but the 
deliberate and conscious offender may not 
be a victim of a malady of the mind. A 
book like “Mot er India” may be a cold, 
calcalatec thing, perpetrated with delibertion 
and defended with brazen effrontery, the 
vinegary output of a shrewish mind combined 
with ster lity of all notions of justice and 
appreciat:on. 

Muct of this literature of beating the 
big d'um on one’s own door step is fugitive. 
Most of it is turned out by the printing 
press to be thrown into the bottomless 
westepaper-basket of oblivion, but the mind 
at the baek of it persists. S> irresistible has 
become tke obsession of race and colour that 
the phras2 ‘a white man’ has become a 
svnonym for every virtue under the sun. 
You may read in any trashy story in a 
periodical that Dick, Tom or Harry proved 
to be a white man; in other words, he had 
not only a white skin, but he was truthful, 
honourabls, chivalrous and possessed of all 
the virtues. It might just as well be said 
that hə hed descended straight from heaven, 
nimbus and wings and all! Jt is megalo- 
maala, Stark and  unashamed, finding 
outrageous expression in language. ‘The 
coiners of this phrase never paused 
to think, because they had lost the 
pover of discrimination, that if a white man 
possessed all the virtues the converse also must 
have been true, namely, that the brown, black 
or yellow man had no virtues. No man in 
the possession of his senses would dare to 
make such a preposterous statement, and the 
assertion sbout a white man is proof positive 
of literary megalomania. 

As a student and admirer of all that is 
best in English literature I wish to make it 
clea? that I have dealt with a certain class of 
writers orly, who have brought the noble 
aim and ptrpose of literature into disrepute. 
The pride of race and skin and the intoxicat- 
ion of impsrialism have unhinged the mind 
and upset the balance of judgment and the 
catholicity 3f sympathy inseparable from high 
class literatare. So far have this obliqueness 
of vision and the warping of the intellect 
advanced chat they have encroached upon 
legitimate literature. I have recently an 
occasion to see a book entitled ‘Rabindranath 
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Tagore, Dramatist Poet’, by E. J. Thompson. 
It is a thesis which has won for the writer 
a Doctorate in Philology from the University 
of London as well as a chair in the Oxford 
university as a Lecturer in Bengali. It is 


“0 
~ 


outside my purpose to attempt: a review of¢, >. 


this book or to examine the writer’s know- 
ledge of the Bengali language. He has read 
the Bengali poet in the original and transla- 
ted several of his poems. Hehas attempted 
an elaborate and detailed criticism of several 
works of the poet, whom he ranks among 
the world poets. Since he owes both his 
degree and his appointment to his criticism— 


whatever may be its value—of the writings , 


of the Indian poet, it would be absurd for 
him to assume an attitude of superiority 
towards the poet. In the main, his attitude 
is generally correct, but there are lapses 
which can only be explained by a mental 
pose of superiority. I do not say it is 
conscious or deliberate, but there is unmis- 
takeable evidence that the Eaglish critic, who 
spent several years in India as the Principal 
of a missionary college, thinks that he can 
teach the Indian poet a thing ortwo. It 
may be that Mr. Thompson is somewhat 
handicapped by the habit of teaching in 
the class-room, for habit has an awkward 
tendency to become second nature, but in 
several passages of the book the schoolmaster 
seems to be very much abroad and to have 
lost his bearings. As an illustration I shall 
sa a single passage from Mr. Thompson's 
ook :— 


If he (Rabindranath Tagore) had been able to 
study such work as (say) Dr. Bradley’s discussion 
of the reasons for the failure. of the long poem in 
Wordsworth’s age, or Dr. Bridges’s careful appraise- 
ment of Keats’s odes relative among themselves, I 
think he might have been an even greater poet and 
avoided faults which flow and crack his beauty 
far more deeply than mere repetition does, annoy- 
ing though that fault is. 


I shall not insult Mr. Thompson by asking 
him whether he has read a certain effusion 
called ‘Kaglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
written by Lord Byron when that poet was 
avery young man and his critice were 
seasoned veterans of the Edinburgh Review. 
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Here the case is reversed, as the poet hap- $= 


pens to be an older man than his critic, and, 
being a mild Hindu, is not accustomed to 
reply to his critics. But the phrase Indian 
Bards and Anglo-Indian Reviewers would be 
aptly suggestive of the KHnglish precedent. 
It may be even conceded that the critic in 
this case means well and that he is innocent 
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of any intention of belittling the greatness 
of the poet. But I have grave doubts 
whether Mr. Thompson ever realised tne full 
Significance of the sentence quoted above. 
If the poet had not been an Indian would 
~an advice of this kind have been tendered to 
him ? The implication is clear that if the 
Indian poet had gone to school to two cbscure 
English critics, whose pames are ucknown 
outsides a small circle of English readers, 
he would have become a greater pcei and 
avoided some faults. Can the impudence of 


+ presumption go beyond this cool suggestion ? 


Who are the two famous critics, anyway, 
who can make great poets? We at this 
distance have scarcely heard of Dr. Eradley, 
and if Dr. Bridges is the King’s canary who 
refused to chirp in America, he does not 
seem to have succeeded in making himself 
a great poet for all his careful appraisement 
of Keats. No one can claim perfection for 
all the works of any poet, for even Homer 


. was seen to nod, but critics can no more 
make or unmake poets than a peasart can 


have sunshine or a shower of rain at 


will. 

It did not occur to Mr. Thompson that 
some of the works of Rabindranath ‘Tagore 
have been translated into other languages 
besides English, and French, German, Italian 
and Seandinavian critics may offer the poet 
the same sort of advice as that given by 
Mr. Thompson. A French critic may re- 
commend the poet to study some distin- 
guished French critics, a German may urge 
the claims of German poet-makers, «nd so 
All this advice would be thrown away 
for the simple reason that the Indian poet is 
not familiar with all European or Asiatic 
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languages. With a naive complacence Mir. 
Thompson has in most instances tried to 
discover the source of the Indian poets 
inspiration in the writings of some English 
poets and, from this point of view, it seems 
natural that he should advise the Indian 
poet to tura to English critics for guidance. 
The influence of earlier poets must necessarily 
be found in later poets. All the books 
written by Kalidasa, with the exception of 
the Meghduta, are based upon incidents in 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, but that 
takes away nothing from the greatness of 
Kalidasa. Rabindranath’s debt to Engilish 
poets is very small compared to what he owes 
to Vaishnava and Sanskrit pcetry, but that 
does not affect his own position as a pcat 
at all. Poets make critics; critics do not 
make poets or help them in any way. A 
poet follows his own light and serves his 
own genius as best he may. What does it 
matter to Wordsworth or Keats what Ir. 
Bradley or Dr. Bridges may write abvat 
them, and how is their reputation as poets 
likely so be affected by any criticism əf 
to-day ? The world has judged Rabindranath 
by his work, and his critics have followed 
the path blazed by his fame. His triumphs 
are his own, so are his weaknesses, but his 
work Las been treated as a whole, and the 
world ranks him as a poet whose achieve- 
mest is not bounded by race or country. 
Any critic is welcome to follow his own 
judgment, as a poet must be free to pursue 
the bent of his own genius, but in Mir. 
Thompson’s book there is a distinct trace of 
that obsession of superiority which has 
degenerated’ into megalomania in less reputa- 
ble writings. 





STUPAS OR CHAITYAS 


By R. D. BANEEJI 


‘?yVHE word stupa, which means a mound has 
now come to denote a Buddhist temple 
or shrine of a particular type. Origi- 

nally the term and its equivalent both 

signified a tomb, from the word Chita, a funeral 

pyre. The word stupa was appliec to a 

mound in which the ashes of a Arya ora 


Asura have been buried! They were 
either round or square. The word was 
in common use in the 6th century B. C. 
when Gautama Buddha had begun to preach 
Hindu religion. When asked by a disciple 


rica ese cola na Dang ah aka, oem one akira ee 
3 HHemoirs of the Archaeological Survey No. 31, 


p. 13. 
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he hed answered that a stupa should be 
of cha shape of a inverted alms-bowl. The 
ear.iest examples of Buddhist and Jain 
stusas are really hemispheres. Such is the 
shape of the great stupas at Sanchi and that 
at Manikyala near Rowalpindi. The 
Bathut stupa has not survived up to our time 
but the specimens we find on its bas-reliefs 
are hemispheres placed on a round pedestal 
or a drum, the north-western frontier of 
India abounds with’ ruins of stupas of al 
sorts beginning from the 2nd century B. C. 
to the &th century A. D, when Buddhism 
wat practically destroyed by the repeated 
invasions of the Huns andthe Gurjaras. The 
evclution of the stupa or the Chaityas can 
be studied at best in the north-western 
frontier cr Gandhara and at Bodh Gaya, 
where numerous Votive stupas were erected 
from the 3rd century B.C, to the end of the 
J2ta century A. D. 

In Buddhism stupas and Chaityas came 
ver7 early to be divided into two different 


classes. the solid Chaitya built as a monument. 


to commemorate a certain event and the 
hol ow Chaitya, which contained some relic. 
The nature of the Jain Chaitya or stupa is 
less familiar to us. One such stupa of the 
firs: century B. C, or A. D.. was excavated 
by Dr. Fuhrer at Kankali Tila in Mathura 
and the remaining specimens are known to 
us only from bas-reliefs. Buddhist Chaityas 
and stupas of all ages are far more numer- 
ous The earlier stupas at Sanchi, Sonari 
and Satdhara near Sanchi) and Manikyala 
wers hallow or Garbha-Chaityas. The Sanchi 
Satchara and Sonari stupas were the tombs of 
grezt Buddhist mussionaries. The second 
stupa at Satdhara contained the relics of the 
sairt Sariputra, the contemporary and the 
favearite of Gautama Buddha and tkat of 
his companion Mahamaudgalyayana3 ‘The 
secc nd stupa at Sonari contained the relics 
of the celebrated saint Majjhima and of 
Katcndiniputra the missionary to the Him- 
layen regions. The relic box found in the 
Stura at Manikyala contained a number of 
relics.’ Many later stupas, such as the 
great Dhamek stupa at Sarnath 





2. Foucher, I? Art Greco Buddhique du Gandhar 
p. de fig &. 
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monuments built to mark the position of a 
particular site. Yuan Chwang has mentioned 
many stupas ‘that were erected by pious 
Buddhists to mark special spots coanected 
with the life of Gautama Baddha. 


The small votive stupas in the courtyard “ 


of great temple at Bodh Gaya and the larger 
stupas of the North-Western Frontier Province 
afford us sufficient examples for the historical 
treatment of the architecture of the stupa. 
The stupa whether hollow or solid was 
always a structure with a circular base. The 
super-structure differed at different times, 
the earliest specimens being hemispheres on 
a low rectangular platform. In many cases 
the outline and appearance of the oldest 
stupas was changed by the addition of other 


‘layers of masonry over the old one such as 


stupa No. 1 at Sanchi. This became a much- 
larger hemisphere built on a higher pedestal 
with the passage of time. Another typical 
example is the Dhamek stupas, the lower part 


of which is built of stone but the upper part ¥ 


of bricks. The lower part, 
unfinished, is an irregular hemisphere built on 
a large round pedestal. It was most probably 
built in the 5th century A. D, the brick 
structure was added to it in the 7th century 
when the entire structure lost its original 
character and became ovoid in shape. The 
Dhamek stupa, when the facing of the brick 
portion was intact, resembled the stupa of 
the goose at Giriyek, 10 miles from ancient 
Rajgir in the Patna district. 


The gradual evolution of the stupa 
from the primitive hemispherical 


ture of Buddhists is a process of five 
different stages;—(1) the primitive stupa 
placed on a pedestal, (2) the addition of a 
circular drum above the pedestal, under 
the hemisphere, (3) the increase in the 
height of the drum making the structure a 
thick round pillar with a curved top, (4) the 
addition of different tiers in the pedestal 
and the drum e. g. the stupa af Paharpur in 
the Rajshahi district of Bengal and .5 the 
sloping of the side walls below the drum 
but above the pedestal which we find in th 
Burmese and Siamese stupas. 

In three earlier classes the evolution is 
gradual end the stupa does not deviate from 
its original character. For example in the 
case of stupa No. 1 at Sanchi or the stupa 
at ManiEyala we see that the pedestal is 
round instead of being square and the lower 
nortion of the hamisnhera racte nn a 
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which remained ` 
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mound to the stately stone or brick struc- © 
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Stupa No. I, Sanchi, Bhopal State 


( 2nd. Century B. C. ) 





Stupa of the Goose at Giriyek, 
Patna Dist. 





Interior of the Chaitya-hall 
at Karla, Poona Dist. 





Later Mediæval Miniature Stupa 
From Bodh-Gaya, Gaya Dist. 
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The Stupa in the Chaitya-hall 
Cave No. X, Pandre Lena group, Nasik Dist. 


Miniature Stupa from Bihar, 
CE M. No. Br. 14) 





The Stupa inside the Chaitya-hall The Stupa in the Chaitya-hall 
at Ajanta ( Cave No. XXVI ) at Bedsa, Poona District 





Dhamek Stupa, Sarnath near Benares 
( 5th and 7th Century A. D. ) 
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base. The real stupa of the first class which 
does not rest on any drum is therefore to 
be found among votive stupas only eg. the 
big stone hemispheres in the courtyard of the 
great temple at Bodh Gaya and in isolated 
instances in the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vince e.g. in the stupa at Chakpatin the Swat 
valley. These older stupas can be recognised 
at a glance as they are totally different in 
form from later specimens, for example, the 
stupas at Ishpola, Bhallar, Bariket or Toodarra. 
The earliest reliquaries were modelled after 

the stupa. The best example is that dis- 
covered by General Gerard in a stupa at 
Burj-i-yakdereh to the east of Kabul.’ In 
this specimen the pedestal forms the base, 
the drum and the hemisphere, the lid and 
the five umbrellas one over nother 
the handle of this peculiar reliquary. 

In the second class of stupas we see the 
following divisions ; (1) the pedestal surround- 
ed by a railing, (2) the circular base 
and drum surrounded by another railing, 
(3) the hemisphere and (4) the square base 
above the hemisphere for the reception of 
ihe umbrellas. The number of umbrellas 
were never fixed and thus we find one only 
on the stupa in the great Chaitya hall at 
Karla but.two in the bas-relief on the Barhut 


stupa. 

‘The third stage can be better stucied in 
the rock-cut Chaitya-halls of western India. 
The Chaitya in the great Buddhist cathedral at 
Karla is placed on a round but low _ vedestal 
over which is the drum, the height of 
which is a little less than half of that of 
the pedestal. But the abacus and the square 
receptacle for the umbrella are abnormally 
Jarge and disproportionate to the hemisphere. 
If we compare the stupa in the UChaitya- 
hall in cave No. 10 of the Pandulena_ group 
near Nasik with that in the Karla Chaitya- 
hall then we shall find that the pedestal has 
become a thick dwarf column near the top 
of which is carved a Buddhist railing 
separating the hemisphere from the pedestal. 
In fact, in this case there is no drum unless 
we take the railing to be one. In _ the great 
» Chaitya-hall at Kanheri the stupa or Chaitya 

bears almost the same proportion to the 
pedestal as the Karla specimen. The increase 
in the height of the drum first of all seen 
in the Pandulena Chaitya-hall is evident 
in many later stupas the dates of which can 
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be approximately fixed. Thus we find that 
in the majority of stupas depicted on tablets 
of homage discovered at Mathura, the dram — 
of the stupa, wherever there is one, is pro- — 
portionately as high as that in the Pandu 

Chaitya-hall, i 
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e.g. the Jain stupa on the 
tablet dedicated by the courtesan Vasu, the 
daughter of the courtesan Lonasobhika at | 
Mathura.’ A similar development can be 
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The Chaitya in the Chaitya-hall 
(Cave no. ILI) Kanheri, Powna Dist. 
seen in Amaravati sculptures where the 
height of the drum above the pedestal is 
only too apparent. To return onee more to 
the Gandhara country we fiad that the 
increase in the height of the drum was 
gradual. Such is the case with the Ishpola 4 
3 
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stupa where the height is still moderate.® 

In the case of the stupa at the mouth of the 

passes of Cherat and Gunivar it has increased 
to a certain extent’? but in later cases it 
suddenly increased disproportionately. The- 
stupas at Barikot!! and Topdarrah 12 in the i 
Swat valley show the imposition of three 
separate drums over the pedestal for the 
reception of the hemisphere. Such is the 
case of the stupa in the 6th century Chaitya- 
hail at Ajanta, cave No. XXVI. This evolu- — 
tion in the form of the stupa can be seen 
in sites excavated at Taxila by Sir John 
Marshall. The great Dharmarajika stupa is 

one of the best examples of the earliest forms 

of the stupa. 





s Mathura Museum Catalogue pp: 184-56; Q. 
2; A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon; 
pl. XXXII (ambridge History of India; Vol I, 
pl, XXIV-65. ; 

9 7) Art Greco Buddhique p. 63 fig. 14. 

10 Ibid p. 65 fig. 15. 

1 Ibid p 67, fig. 16. 

12 Ibid. p. 170, fig. 17. 
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_ The dilapidated condition in which it 
was discovered was extremely favourable for 
a study of its method of construction. It 
became apparent to the discoverer that the 
vast: mass was retained in position by divid- 
ing the circumference into a number of 
Sectors each separated from the next by a 
radial wall connecting the periphery with 
the centre The name probably indicates 
that it was a stupa built by Asoka but sub- 
sequent additions left it untouched in form. 
In the courtyard of the Dharmarajika stupa 
as Well as the different sites such as Sirkap, 
Jandial, Mohramoradu, Sirsukh and Jaulian 
one can see the gradual increase in the 
height of the drum in Gandhara stupas also. 
This can also be seen in the little stupa dis- 
covered in the interior of the supposed stupa 
of Kanala where the pedestal is square, the 
drum almost as high as the hemisphere and 
the latter irregular in shape 13 $ 

Connected with the increase in the height 
of the drum of the stupa is the beginning 
of a very important development in Indian 
plastic art, e. g., the decoration of the stupa 
and its component parts with basreliefs 


representing the Jatakas and the story of the — 


life ef Gautama Buddha. These decorations 
of stupas or Chaityas originated with the 
creation of the Buddha image by artists of 
the Gandhara school, and consisted of two 


classes ;—(1) a series of images of Buddhas 
or Bodhisatvas inside Chaitya-windows or 
horse-shoe-shaped arches and (ii) bas-reliefs 


on droms or their square pedestals represent- 
ing scenes from the life of Buddha. There- 
fore among Gandhara sculptures we find two 
Classes of basreliefs ;—(a) basreliefs on 
curved slabs and (b) those on straight slabs, 
«mong the former may be mentioned the 


famous bas-reliefs from the dram of the 


stupa discovered at Sikri!4 but now in 
Lahore Museum and the small : 
Loriyan Tangai represents the second class, 15 
Another development in stupa architecture 
was the additions of a shrine in the form 
of a niehe or still on one side of the drum 
of the stapa. Numerous examples have been 
discovered in the Gandhara stupas!® and 
later on a niche or shrine was placed on the 
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four cardinal points vf each stupa.17 The 
single niche or shrine against the drum of 
the stupu can be seen in stupas from Sindh, 
eg, the stupa at Mirpur Khas!8 in the Thar 
and Parkar districts discovered by Mr. H. 
Cousens and that discovered by me on the 
highest mound at Mohenjodaro in 1922-2319 
The addition of four niches or shrines on the 
cardinal points can be seen in stupa No. 1 
Sanchi and among the remains still lying 
at Bahrut in the Nagod district between the 
Stations of Uncherra and Satna on the 
Itarsi—Allahabad section of the G. I. P. 
Railway. 

The addition of Buddha and Bodhisatva 
figures to the basements, pedestals and 
drums of Gandhara stupas concerns the 
history of the Indian plastic arts much more 
than that of Indian architecture. But the 
addition of the shrines on one side and later 
on the four cardinal points led to a trans- 
formation of the form of the stupa in 
mediaeval times. The earliest example of 
such niches as four sides is a specimen from — 
Mathura of the Kushana period (N. 1). 20 
In this specimen the drum is round 
but on four sides of it are four little 
niches each containing a little figure of 
Buddha seated cross-legged in the same 
attitude. The round part of this stupa 
is larger than a hemisphere and its base is 
shorter than the circumference of the drum. 
This is the earliest example of this type of 
the stupa which, from the fourth century 
A. D., till the final extinction of Buddhism 
in India, was the common form of the stupa 
of Chaitya in Northern India. In the Kushan 
period bas-reliefs depicting stories from the 
life of Buddha continued to adorn the drum 
of the stupas carved by the artists of the 
Mathura school of sculpture; cf. the stupa- 
drum from Dhruva tila in the Mathura 
Museum. *! With the example of the earliest 
stupa of his type we must proceed to consider 
the evolution of the stupa in later period. 
Sir John Marshall’s excavations at Sarnath 
have proved that in later times, ie, from 
the 4th to the 12th century A. D., this form 


17 Ibid. p. 183 fig. 70. . . 
7 E platai Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. 
ne Illustrated London News, September 20, 


* Catalogue of the Mathura Museum, p. 168, 


166-68; N. 2; Journal Asiatique 
ome pl. 1903. p. 323. 





of the stupa became stereotyped. The stupa 
now becomes a monument placed on a square 
or rectangular pedestal, the angles of which 
very often consisted of a number of recessed 
corners, over which was placed a cylindrical 
dram on four sides of which were four 
niches or shrines containing figures of Baddhas 
or Bodhisatvas over which, again, was the 
drum, which is still retained the form of a 
hemisphere slightly flattened at the top. 
Over the hemisphere was placed a square 
a abacus or harmika for the reception o? the 
pennon of the umbrellas. The square pedestal 
was called the medhi and in larger specimens 
it was approached on four sides by four 
flights of steps, the drum and the dome were 
known as the Anda or the egg and the 
abacus, harmika The seven umbrellas were 
often’ called Chhatravali. In almost all cases 
of larger stupas the umbrella was placed on 
a metal rod which ran through the centres 
of all of them. 
_ The niches on the sides of the stupa were 
in the majority of cases occupied by images 
of Buddha in the same posture: but gradually 
the poses changed and four Buddhas had 
their hands placed in the four conventicnal 
postures of Buddhism ;—(1) Bhumisparsa or 
“the attitude of touching the earth’’, indicating 
that Gautama Buddha was in the act of 
touching earth in order to call the earth- 
goddess to witness his attainment of perfect 
enlightenment, (2) Dharma-chakra or the 
attitude of “turning the wheel of law,” a 
technical expression used in Buddhism to 
denote the first sermon preached by Buddha 
at Benares, (3) Abhava, the grant of assurance 
to the mad elephant or the robbers employed 
by Buddha’s cousin and rival Devadatta to 
murder him in the narrow streets of Rajgriha, 
the capital of Magadha in the 6th century 
B C. (4) Varada, or the posture of blessing 
used by Buddha to bless the people after 
his return from heaven where he went to 
preach his own religion to his mother. 

With the change in Northern Buddhism 
came a great change in the Buddhist paa- 
theon. The seven past Buddhas and the 
future Buddha Maitreya gave place to a 
regular pentarchy of five celestial Buddhas, 
five terrestrial Buddhas and five Bodhisatvas. 
The stupas were then decorated with the 
figures of four out of the five celestial 
Buddhas;—(!) Akshobhya, (2) Amitabha, 
(3) Amoghasiddhi (4) Ratnasambhava and (5) 
Vairochana. It is in these later phases of 
` Buddhism that we find a variety of deities 
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occupying the niches. In certain cases at 
Bodh Gaya, the niches of the votive stupas 
are occupied by Bodhisatvas and their divine 
female energies, in another case they are 
occupied by four principle incidents of 
Gautama Buddha’s life. Tnis particular speci- 
men belongs to the eleventh century A D, 
and was discovered amidst the ruins of Bia 
Raja’s Garh in the Dinajpur district. ?? Late 
in the 12th century the stapa or the Chaitya 
developed into a four-faced image or an 
elongated temple like mediaeval Indian temple 
with spires. In a specimen discovered at Bodh 
Gaya we find four figares of Baddha occupy- — 
ing four sides ofa pillar with a Chaitya at 
the feet of each of thessa figures. This 
type resembles a modern Chaumuha 
or the Pratima-sarvatobhadrika of the 
Jains. In another specimen discovered 
at Bodh Gaya we find four niches 
on four sides occupying the enfire area near 
the bottom and over them on each face a 
row of four miniature stupas, the top only 
being fashioned like a stupa It was the 
Magadhan type of the stupa which was 
borrowed by the Mahayanists of Arakan and 
Pegu as we see in the stupas of Pagan.?? 
The early Buddhists of Arakan, Pegu and 
Uppet Burma were Tantric Buddhists who 
are called “Ari” in Burmese sacred literature 
and the present-day Buddhism of Burma and 
Siam *4 was introduced into these countries 
from Ceylon. But with the change in the 
form of the religion the sacred architecture 
of these countries did not change and the 
bell-shaped drum and the hemisphere 
of the Barmese Pagoda is a direct devolope- 
ment of the old Prome stupas? in which the 
sides of the drum became sloping 
instead of being perpendicular in 
order to enable them to bear the additional 
thrust of the brick in mud masonry of the 
later dagabas. 

The form of the Tibetan Chorten as well 
as the name is derived from. Magadhan or 
Bengali prototypes. Buddhism was intoduced 
into Tibet from Bengal in the lith century 
A.D. when atisa or Dipankara Sri-jaana went 
to Tibet. Tibetan alphabet has preserved 


eT a ee ee ne a a ee 
22 Tt is now kept in the Maharaja’s palace at 


Dinajpur. See Journal of the Asiate Society of 
Bengal. Vol. LXIV, Part t. 1875, pl. X. 
n aene pon of e Annonces: Survey 
-07. . fig. 1. 
of 24 For a Siamese ne shi a see Foucher 
L’ Art Greco Bi Ue, Qe 05. 5 
25 Annual Raport of the Archaeological Survey 
of India 1909-10 pl. XLV-1-4. 
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the Lith century form of the north-eastern 


All 


 Titetan Chortens retain the form of the 
_ stupa of Bengal and Magadha in the 12th 
_ gentury26 and the later modifications is stupa 
_ architecture of the 12 th century in these 
<2 ty did not affect Tibetan sacred 
-arehitacture. 
x Of the larger stupas in Bengal and Bihar 
the temple at Paharpur, is the only example 
bnew known to us. In this temple we find 


alphabet of India with great correctness. 
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ar was built in three different tiers, the 
ee of which was cruciform in plan. 
. Gne arm of the cross was occupied by a 
_ Tong staircase, the other three being repre- 
(as sented by small projections. In the second 
_ fier there was a broad open walk for circum- 
_ ambulation around the shrine. Above this 
` epen path a Cruciform peristyle hall went 
E round the entire temple. In the arms of the 
_ second cross there were four halls on four 
_ sides which were the outcome of the evolu- 
= Sion of a niche or shrine on one side only of 
_ the great stupas of Sindh, e. g, those of Mir- 
_ purkhas and Mohenjodaro. The contents of 
_ these halls have been destroyed. On the 





E See the miniature stupa from Bihar. 
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or small platform above the height of the 
reef of the peristyle hall. The unexcavated 
roof of the main structure indicates that 
it was of the shape of a  Chaitya.2% 
Most probably it was one of the chaitayas in 
Pundravardnana the pictures of which have 
been discovered by M. Foucher in the illumi- 
nated Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts found 
in Nepal.29 

Along with large stupas and medium 
stupas miniature stupas were used in large 
numbers in all Buddhist shrines. Numbers of 
them made of stone and metal have been 
discovered at Nalanda, a few at Bodh Gaya 
and quite a number in the ruins of the 
Uddandapura monastery (Modern Bihar Sharif 
in the Patna district). One of these Bihar 


miniature stupas shows the beginning of the- 


modern Buddhism of Napal. It possesses 
five Buddha figures instead of four ordinarily 
represented around stupas and on four sides 
of the abacus are represented the three eyes 
of the Gods. In the Svayambhu Chaitya in 
Nepal four celestial Buddhas are represented 
around the drum and the presence of the 
fiith, Vairochana, is indicated by three eyes 
on the abacus. 





“A short account of the first year’s excavations 
(1925-26) was written by Sir John Marshall in the 
Illustrated London News, Jul 26. f 
** In Ms. Add. No. 1644 of ithe Cambridge 
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INDUSTRY AND POLITIOS= 


; By K. N. CHATTERJI, s.sc. (London), a.r.c.s. (London) 


GIR Alfred Mond’s unique position, both as 
a politician and as a captain of industry, 
earries promise enough that a book by 

him, on subjects such as are dealt with in 
the present work, would repay careful 
perusal. And we find the promise amply 
fulfilled, although we may differ—and differ 
we do, most strongly, with him on certain 


* Jad and Politics. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
: Mona Bart, 


Alfred D. MPa, 


MacMillan & Co, 
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propositions of his, such as an Imperial Union 
of Industries—and in many other matters, 
both with regard to the soundness of his 
premises and the rigidity of his deductions. 
This book may be regarded as a sort 
annotated history of the problems of industry 
and labour in Britain dating from the Post- 
Napoleonic period to the present day, with 
appendices on such matters as Socialism, 


Empire policy, Taxation, ete. 


It must be remembered that this book is - 
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‘and elsewhere, in all its 
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written from the viewpoint of one who was 
born, soto say, with the reins of an immense 
group of industrial enterprises inhis hands. This 
would explain the apparent astigmutismin certain 
matters—as in his presentation of cartels, 
trusts or combines as unqualified blessings, 
coupled with the immense depth and clarity 
of vision as displayed in other subjects, 
especially in the matters of organising and 


. efficiently conducting industrial enterprises. 


Most of the sections and subjects dealt 
with in this book are of peculiar interast to 
Indian industrialists and practical economists, 
as they go very deeply into the following 
questions: 

(i) The factors essential for the efficient 

conduction of an industrial enterprise. 

(ii) Why is the foreign competition so 

formidable and successful lin the 
case of India, foreign means British, 


too). 

(iii) How to market goods in the faca of 
foreign competition. 

(iv) What is meant by an efficient irdus- 
trial organisation, taken individaally 
and in groups as in Cartels. 

Besides the above, the “problems of labour 
unrest and the policy of the state with regard 
to industry are discussed in a highly interest- 
ing manner. The conditions that obtained 
in Britain during the post-Napoleonic period 
together with the efforts made by the state 
to combat the troubles, with all their failures 
and successes, and the final coming of stabi- 
lization; are presented in order to drawa 
parallel to the present depression. 

Indian conditions are nowhere discussed, 
even in connection with the Empire. Ind3ed, 
India is only twice mentioned in a cursory 
way—which means that it does not count; but 
the problems discussed are also the problems 
of present-day commercial and industrial 
India. Only here they attain a magnitude an- 
dreamt of in any Western country. Ana the 
picture drawn of what is being done—let alone 
what is proposed in the way of improvemen;— 
in the way of industrial progress in Britain 
staggering reality 
should act as an eye-opener to those com- 
placent arm-chair economists and industri- 
alists who consider that India is well on the 
way towards industrial and economie develcp- 
ment and dream of complete “modernizatior.” 

The following extracts, express as thay 
do the considered opinion of a suecessful aad 
experienced industrialist, should show wkat 
is meant by the above. 
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“The demands which are made on technicians 


for new processes to improve the efficiency of 


existing plants in cost reduction, are little realised 
by those not in contact with the daily working 
of a great enterprise.” . 


Here the very idea is unthought of. 


It can no longer be stated that “necessity is the 
mother of invention”, but I think it may truly be 
said thet the steady methodical investigation of 


natural phenomena is the father of industrial 
prograss. 

And this from Dr. Ludwig Mond 
(Sir Alfred’s father! in 1889! No wonder 


England progressed. Then follows a whole 


host of examples of the successful 
application of Science to Industry, through 
the prolonged and painstaking efforts of 


scientists who ventured to apply laboratory 
methods to the factory. 

"Theories become the tools of industry.”’ 

. "The General Hlectric Company of America 
giving £200,000 a year to American Universities 
for the promotion of electrical research, quite 
apart from the research department of their own 
works.-----Messrs Brunner Mond and Company 
decided some time ago to set aside £100,000 for 
such purposes.” 

How much have the great industries of 

this country, with the sole exception of the 
Burma Oil Co., given to the Indian Univer- 
sities f? How much for instance, have the 
jute, tea, coal and oil industries given to 
the Calcutta University, how much have 
iron and steel to Patna, how much has cotton 
to Bombay and how much has manganese 
given to the Nagpur University ? Nil, we 
believe, is the sum total of all these dona- 
tions ! 
_ “It is a curious and sad fact that when industry 
is depressed, many of those directing industry 
have only one idea of economy and that is to cut 
down ressarch. This is based on a profound 
fallacy. Hesearch and better scientific methods 
of pane can do more than any other factors 
to help industry out of difficulties.” ; 

“The history of some of our great industries 
has been a history of a long, discouraging but 
eventually triumphant struggle to make the original 
laboratory discovery applicable.” 

Here in this country, adividend of at least 
12 per cent. being expected from the very 
first year, such attempts would be regarded 
as sheer lunacy by the directorate and 
summarily puta stop to. In any case, we 
have not heard of any such attempt, with 
the exception of those done in the Forest 
Researck Department. 


“There is a popular but erroneous idea that 
great disccveries are the results of brilliant but 
haphazard guess work------Oo the contrary they are 
usually the well-earned reward of a series of 
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long, careful and often tedious and monotonous 
experiments.” | neat 

“Fesearch is not the royal road, it is the 
ordinary. daily hard working road--almost the 
only road—to final prosperity.” 

“As a result of technical research the Germans 
havé reduced the consumption of coal in Iron and 
Steel Industry by 15 per cent,” (as compared with 
1919), “How little is the economic advantage of 
learring understood.” 

These statements are amply borne out by 
the facts cited. 

“Sontentad workersmay balance to the employer 
the zompetition of cheap labour.” = 

“The relationships of those engaged in industry 
must be rendered of a stable and permanent 
character.” . 

“There must be a just and broader recognition 
of the worker in industry. He must be made a co- 
parner. l 

“The terms ‘employer’ and ‘employed,’ ‘master’ 
and ‘man’ are inapplicable to our modern indus- 
rjal conditions.” | 


We draw the attention of the Burra 
Sahibs and Burra Huzurs, both Indian and 
Ecropean, of our Mills, Factories and Railways 
to the above statements of a very Burra 
Sahib. We mention Indian Burra Sahibs, 
too, because we remember the case of an 
Indian director of a Company who got up 
from his chair in high dudgeon because a 
“servant” of the Company was sitting at the 
same (directorial) table! The servant in 
question was not an ordinary labourer, but 
a technical man, of good family, trained in 
America. and in every way—excepting in 
the weight of his purse—the superior of the 
idiot who refused to sit at the same table 
with him. And, of course, even an ordinary 
labourer should be treated with courtesy. 

“Higher wages must carry with them a greater 
d2gree of production and efficiency.” f 

“Industry to-day is over-burdened by excessive 
overhead charges...-direct and specific subsidies 
granted by the Treasury would increase these 
burdens and make our position in the competitive 
markets still worse.” 

The above remarks might have been 
specifically directed against the Iron and 

teel, and other Indian industrial companies 
that are enjoying or want to enjoy such 
subsidies. Has the efficiency of those who 
sonstitute the “overhead” in such concerns 
deen ever thoroughly examined ? Sir Alfred 
advocates profit sharing and not “production 
konus.” What would happen if such a system 
were acopted, in place of the present arrange- 
menis, at concerns like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd. ? 
As previously noted, International cartels, 
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mergers, etc, are strongly advocated in this 
book and the bright side of such things well- 
painted. The question of the waak, individu- 
ally and collectively, going to the wall, and 
that of all the iniquities of such combines, 
that led to the Anti-trust legislation in 
U. S. A., are not discussed. 

Still the sections on these subjects are 
of great interest to us, as they show what 
these things mean and how their power and 
capacity, already extremely formidable, are 
increasing steadily. Indian industries must 
face this menace with eyes open and that 
immediately, as mere abstract theories, like 
nationalisation, or sentimental jeremiads, as 
those uttered in connection with “cottage 
industrias,” would not save us from being 
industrially—ruthlessly and utterly—wiped 
out, leaving only hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in this country. 


Similarly the plea for a closer economic 
bond, contained in the section on “The British 
Empire as an economic unit’, should be 
carefully studied. Under the present 
circumstances such a bond would spell 
bondage for India. 


The views expressed on other subjects, 
such as state control, socialism, ete, should 
be examined by others who are better versed 
in such matters than the present reviewer. 
All we can say, after reading Sir Alfred’s 
statements, is that a thorough examination of 
these exotics is desirable before they are 
planted here. 


In short, this book would help to answer 
many questions regarding industry, such as, 
“why do they succeed and why do we fail’, 
and as such we recommend it to all who are 
interested in the economical, technical and 
political problems of industry. We dare not 
recommend it to our politicians, as they, with 
very few exceptions, have a sublime disregard 
for such problems. Heaven only knows 
whether such things are really beneath their 
notice or are only beyond their brains. For 
instance, the coal-mining industry is slowly 
dying in Bengal; the Match Industry in 
India is being crashed ont of existence in 
its infancy in the coils of a foreign owned 
and directed trust ; cement, paint and varnish, 
and lastly, cotton is being similarly menaced ; 
but no one seems to be losing any sleep 
over these matters, either in the Councils or 
in the Assembly or even in the various 
‘National’ Congress Committees. 


A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN INDIA 


By MBS KAMALA ROSE 


HE urgent need of India today is not 
more of education, but also of better 
education. The improvement of edu- 

cational methods must keep pace with the 
extension of its domain if the best -esults 
are to be obtained. This aspect cf the 
problem should be recognised without further 
delay. In fact, it has been too long delayed 
already, and the country is suffering from its 
ill-effects. If the education imparted to the 
people has been seriously lacking in quantity, 
it has been still more sadly wantimg in 
quality. This fact impresses one more 
and more as one gets a closer aequain- 
tance with our educational system. It is 
specially true about the early stages ef edu- 
cation from the primary to the high school 
standard. The sooner the remedy is found, 
the better will grow the prospect before the 
nation. 

I have been in educational 
work in different parts of 
the country during the last 
15 years, and my experience 
extends to such diverse places 
as Calcutta, Eastern Bengal, 
United Provinces and the 
Punjab. I have been in 
charge of the Modern High 
School at Delhi, which is 
conducted on new methods, 
since its inception seven years 
ago. I have taken part in 
the education of boys, girls 
and purdanashin women through 
their school and college 
courses. So I have had 
ample occasions for studying 
and observing the methods 
and results of our educational 
system at close quarters, 
and may fairly claim to 
have an intimate knowledge 
of our educational problems. I 
also 
of studying the educational systems in 
vogue in Kurope, and of _ sesing the 
Improvements which have been brought about 
in different places by changes in the school 
methods. After attending ihe World Con- 


have 


recently had a unique opportunity 


ference on New Education which was held 
at Locarno in August last, I was able to visit 
quite a number of schools in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, England 
and Seotland, including some of the most up- 
to-date and improved types. It was, there- 
fore, possible to compare the newer methods 
with the older ones, and to find out the 
difference in the results obtained. These 
visits have helped me also to compare the 
educational methods followed in India with 
those in Europe, and to realise more vividly 
the deficiences under which we labor here. 
The most prominent fact which stands out 
from a comparison between the progress of 
education in India and Europe is the utter 
illiteracy of the masses here. It hangs as a 
millstone on the neck of India’s progress, and 
must be removed as soon as practicable. As 
the distances .of time and space disappear 





The main building of the Modern School, Delhi 


with improvements in the means of commu- 
nication, the economic competition between 
the peoples of the world grows keener every 
day. India has to enter this arena with a 
serious handicap. She bears a solid block 
of 300 million people, i.e, over 90 per cent 
of her population in a state of absolute 
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ignorance. They do not even possess the 
rudiments of knowledge, and are, therefore, 
bereft of any means of self-improvement. 
Her place in the struggle is almost a hopeless 
one. Unlessa radical and rapid change is 
brought about, there is great danger that her 
people will be left far behind in the race. 
Already the lowliest forms of manual work 
with the scantiest remuneration fall to the 
average lot of her industrious workmen. The 
people might in the end become a nation of 
hewers of wood and drawers ot water—held 
in the grip of an economic slavery under the 
advanced nations cf the world. In fact, out- 
side India they are already regarded as such 
by the capitalists in the different parts of the 
Empire. And with the rapid industrialisation 
of India by foreign capitalists, the process is 
going apace within the borders of India her- 





Specimens of handiwork produced in the Montessoril 
Department of the Modern School, Delhi 


inastate of nervous fear. No attemptis made 
to encourage or develop his aesthetic ideas. 


self. Thus the illiteracy of India has proved 
a real menace unto herself. The situation 
is a tragic one, but its intensity is further 
heightened by the fact that in spite of their 
illiteracy, the intellectual capacity of the 
masses is ofa high order. Even the peasants 
and the backward classes have given repeated 
proofs that they are capable of receiving the 
highest education that can be given them, 
and ef showing splendid results. The saihe 
can also be said about the women, who have, 
with very few exceptions, been almost entirely 
left in the darkness of ignorance. The Univer- 
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sity results have shown that their intellectual 
powers, when given proper scope, are in no 
way inferior to those ot the men. 


Universal primary education is the one 
thing needful for the uplift of Jndia. In 
order to ensure its rapid progress, it should 
be made both free and compulsory at first. 
As a serious matter which concerns the 
continuance of the Indian people within the 
civilised circle of the world, the cost of such 
education should be made the first charge on 
the revenues of the country. But this education 
must be something quite different from what 
is imparted at present. Education, to beeffective, 
must help in creating an alertness of all the 
senses. This can only come through a very 
careful development of both the body and 
the mind of the child. Under our present 
system in India, a child of tender age is 
daily confined in a badly 
constructed and ill-ventilated 
pathsala for long hours with- 
out any arrangement for 
tiffin. He is cramped into 
a little space and made 
to acquire a smattering of 
the Three R's under the 
shadow of the teacher’s birch. 
He finds no real interest or 
pleasure in his s.idies, and 
simply goes through them as 
a result of cruel intimidation, 
which almost shatters his 
nerves and damps his lively 
juvenile spirit. There is 
hardly any effort made to 
draw out and develop the 
natural intelligence of the 
child, No scope is given 
him for self-expression. 
Most of his lessons he has 
to learn by rote, and has to 
repeat them to his teacher 


The curriculum takes no notice of that side 
of his life. His moral and religious training 
is left out altogether. Little or no encourage- 
ment is given to sports, as being detrimental 
to study. Physical culture receives no atten- 
tion. A training in practical co-operation 
among the boys is never attempted. No real 
esprit de corps is created. Instead of 
teaching the dignity of labour, a spirit of 
vontempt for manual work is often fostered. 
Weak in body and depressed in mind the 
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child passes through the different stages of 
his school life, without finding in them mtch 
difference as regards method or scope. “he 
higher grade schools are as backward in all 
these essential matters as the primary ones. 
On the other hand, as the medium of 
instruction is changed from the vernactlar 
to a foreign language, the difficulties are 
further aceentuated. When at last the doy 
comes out of the high school grindmill, there 
is little of initiative or zest for work left 
in him. It is no wonder that the Indians 
have been charged with a lack of originality 
and initiative. These faults, if true, must be 
laid at the door of their system of education, 
which is eminently suited to crush out sach 
qualities. The result of 
such education has 
been far from helpful 
in really building up 
the nation and has even 
proved a hindrance in 
some respects. A good 
percentage of the primary 
icholars, finding no 
incentive to self-culture, 
zradually forget their 
essons, and drift back in- 
to illiteracy. The trouble 
taken to educate them 
means so much labour 
lost and money wasted. 
Others who are able 
to continue their studies 


in high schools come 
out of them merely 
crammed with some book knowledge, 
fitted to become petty clerks in 
offices and shops. They often find 
their life a failure because their education 


has not been a preparation for life gs all 
true education should be. While their 
memories have been sharpened, no serious 
sndeavour has been made to develop the 
creative faculties of their mind. Such 
students, even when they get into the college 
cannot fully recover their powers, which 
are stunted during their childhood the most 
sensitive period of their life. ‘Thus the 
miserable apology for a school which has 
been ‘put up in this country, in contrast to 
the well-planned and fully equipped institu- 
tion as one finds it in England and elsewhere 
has retarded the vigorous mental growth of 
the people. The deficiencies of our system 
become at once manifest to us as one visits 
the splendid schools of the West, specially 
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the modern ones, and comes across the healthy 
alert and active students there. 

If we desire to see our people reach a 
status equal to that attained by the people 
of Western countries, we should reform our 
schools on modern improved lines. In order 
to do so the following considerations should 
be specially kept in view :— 

(1) A school, in order to be an _ efficient 
nursery for the physical and mental growth 
of its pupils, must be located on ample 
grounds. The study of dead records called 
books, unless accompanied by a simultaneous 
study of Nature around us, fails to sharpen 
the faculties of the mind. It leads to a 
tendency for cramming without a real 
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understanding of the contents. The school 
grounds, when thoughtfully laid out, provide 
the children with a suitable field for such’ 
nature study. These also create a sense of 
freedom in the child mind which cannot be 
found in mere school-rooms. The growing 
self-cousciousness of the child finds scope for 
development in a little world of its own. 
Here Nature supplements the education of 
the child with many valuable lessons which 
cannot be provided by any human agency, 
and which bring real joy to the youthful 
heart. The sceneries, the birds and small 
animals, the plants and trees, the leaves and 
flowers, the music provided by some rivulet 
or the songs of birds—all these make valuable 
contributions to the intellectual and emotional 
culture of the child. The child is led 
gradually to modes of self-expression through 
arts, such aS music and painting. An 
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interest in creative 
through gradening ete. 

Besides, extensive school grounds are 
absolutely necessary for maintaining the 
health and developing the physique of the 
children. Open air life and outdoor games 
are essential if a healthy mind is to be pre- 
served ina healthy body. Itis only the 
open fields which can give birth to the 
spirit of ‘“sportsmanship’—a term which in- 
cludes many moral qualities, In Italy, Ger- 
many, England and other countries of Europe 
the utility of extensive school grounds has 
been fully realised. All good modern schools 
have large areas of land attached to them. I 


activities is fostered 
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have there come across schools with less 
tham a hundred pupils which possess a hund- 
red to two hundred acres of land. Much 
emphasis is placed on this matter, and it is 
held that the first heavy outlay on it is 
fully repaid by the improvement in the 
health and the proper mental growth of a 
succession of students. ; 

In India there is as much need for school 
grounds as in Europe, specially in the towns 
and cities. In rural areas, however, where 
natural sceneries abound, a smaller quantity 
of land will generally suffice. 

(2) The study of Nature should be fur- 
ther encouraged by means of well-arranged 
exeursions to places of natural or historical 
interest. Such outings form a regular feature 
of school life in Kurope. These are very 
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helpful in quickening the minds of the pupils. , 


Visits to the seaside, hills and lakes etc., 
prove useful for the study of elementary 
geology and geography, while a vivid interest. 
in history is created by seeing places of 
historical importance. 
health of the students is also seen ina 
greater activity and buoyancy among them. 


(3) The knowledge of a still wider world 
should be conveyed to the children through 
carefully selected magic lantern and cinema 
exhibitions. These tend to expand their 
minds very quickly, and enable them to 
realise the facts regarding other lands more 
easily than through the medium of books. 
In Europe such means are 
widely adopted for the spread 
of mass education, and for 
developing the minds of 
children. The importance of 
such methods has hardly yet 
been realised in this country. 
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z Here we have a potent 
Eo instrument for the rapid 
poi extension of education among 
ji the masses. 
4 (4) A school should pay 
i } proper attention to the health 
K and physique of the pupils. 
RNA They should undergo medical 
examination at regular inter- 
vals, and be treated for their 
defects and diseases. The 
physical exercise of the 


students should be considered 


every school, and not 

a matter of indifference as at 
present. This shouldbe a regular part of the 
school curriculum. Gymnastics athletic, 
Sports, swimming, boating and other healthy 
games, both indoor and outdoor, should be 
encouraged. The spirit of sportsmanship 
should be carefully developed. Due care 
should also be taken that the food given to 
the children be suitable and sufficient. It 
would be desirable to make provision for 
tiffin for all pupils. It is idle to expect 


proper mental work on an empty stomach. ¥ 


A school should at least supply free tiffin to 
all poor students who cannot afford it. 

(5) The spirit of co-operation and social 
service should be inculcated among the 
pupils from their early childhood. It is 
wonderful to see how quickly they pick up 
this training and genuinely fall in with such 


The benefit to the 4 


; hig a subject of prime importance 1 
A Class in Manual Training Modern School. Delhi in 
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ideas. Once learnt, the spirit grows with 
the life of the students, and permeates the 
whole school. It engenders toleration. and 
creates a bond of fellowship among them. 
The school life affords many opportuaities 
for undertaking co-operative and social work 
among the students themselves. 

(6) The students should, apart from their 
studies, daily engage in some creative acti- 
vities, viz, gardening, carpentry, smithy, 
printing, drawing, painting, pottery, photegra- 
phy, weaving, ete. Such work develons the 
powers of initiative and thought. It also 
reveals the direction in which the taste of a 
pupil lies. The scope for manual work 
which it gives is a healthy corrective azainst 
a sedentary education. It further establishes 
the connection of education with the practi- 
cal side of life, and makes education more 
complete than it would otherwise be. 

(7) Every effort should be made to deve- 
lop the esthetic sense of the pupil, which 
often lies dormant in him. The realisstion 
of a sense of the beautiful, whether in masic, 
painting, or natural scenery, is essential, and 
should always be kept in view. Subrects 
which encourage this process should form a 
regular part of the curriculum. Thus only 
can the full mental growth of a child be 
assured. 

(8) As much of the early education as 
possible should be imparted through object 
lessons. This will not only make it more 
interesting, but will keep it from growing 
purely abstract and from encouraging 
cramming. 

(9) To obtain the best results i: is 
necessary to connect the home of the pupil 
with the school in the matter of his educa- 


tion. Therefore, the gurdians should be 
properly interested in the education of 
their wards. Their active co-operation 


should be secured to see that the child’s 
study at home is a real continuation cf the 
work done in the school. 

(10) Suitable text-books must be previded. 
This is a matter of the utmost importance. 
A good deal of the primary education in our 
country has been spoilt by the use of bad 
text-books | requiring the use of wrong 
methods of instruction. 

(11) There should be a proper correlation 
of the subjects taught. A great deal of harm 
is done by teaching the subjects as if these 
formed seperate watertight compartments. 
It seems that even very few of our teachers 
really appreciate this point. Special efforts 
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should be made to convince them of its 
importance. 

(12) As character is the foundation of 


life, character building must*have a promi- 
nent place in the scheme of education. The 
inflaeuse of the teacher should be the chief 
factor in moulding the character of the 
student. Therefore, personality and character 
in a teacher should be as much sought for 
and velued as his intellectual qualification. 
A coursa of moral and religious instruction 
should certainly be included in the school 
curriculum. 

If the above points are consistently kept 
in view, it should be possible to build up a 
school system which will meet with the 
needs of our country. Following the example 
of some European countries, it would be 
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an advantage to have separate schools for 
children of 6 to 10, 10 to 14, and 14 to 2s 
years. But perhaps this is not quite feasible 
in a poor country like ours, and it will be 
better to have only two sets of schools 
for children up to 10 and 18. In that ease 
co-ecucation of both boys and girls could be 
carried on in the elementary schools, and 
the wide employment of women teachers 
to conduct them would not only result iu 
some economy, but would also open out to 
educated women a large avenue of useful and 
congenial work. 

It will be a glorious day for India when 
universal primary education of the proper 
type will prevail in the land. Broadbased 
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on this, it will then be posslble to rear a 
sound system of secondary education, 
culminating in university education of a 
very high type. It should be so arranged 
that students who do net wish to go up 
for university education might be released 
at the age of 14 or 15 with sufficient general 
education to undergo special commercial or 
technical training. 

At present with over 90 p,c. of the people 
locked up in eternal ignorance, many an 
unknown Hampden or inglorious Milton is 
altogether condemned to blush unseen. Who 
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shall dare to estimate the moral and material 
advance of India when once the masses are 
educated, and the best intellects among her 
vast population are churned up to the top 
to lead, ‘guide and serve their motherland? 
The task is no doubt the mightiest in the <4 
world, but its reward will also be the greatest. 
Then, and not till then, will the full signi- 
ficance of Indian culture and civilization be 
manifest to the world and its influence felt 
by the human race. The nation, should, 
therefore, bent fts utmost energies and, 
resources to accomplish this glorious task. 
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By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


Lecturer; State University of Towa 


T was a lovely autumn afternoon at 
] Milwaukee on the western shore of the 
lske Michigan. The shopping crowd was 
surging through the business sections of the 
city : but nowhere was life beating faster 
than in the office of The Milwaukee Journal. 

Blocks away one can see the tall and magni- 
ficent Journal building, which has been 
erected at a cost of six million rupees. On 
a nearer view, he appreciates the beauty of 
this five-story structure better. It is faced 
with large, smooth-surfaced pieces of pink 
limestene with narrow mortar joints of a 
neutral color. The great arches, which form 
ornamental windows for the second floor, 
present an impressive appearance. Up near 
the roof, there is a frieze which illustrates 
the grewth and development of newspaper. 
Extending entirely around the two front 
sides of the building. just below the top 
coping of the walls, is a curved frieze of life- 
size figures which artistically depict the 
evolution of news and its dissemination, from 
the earliest ages of man to the present 
time. 

The passer-by can also see from the street 
the huge press room where the Journal 
presses print, cut, fold 135,000 forty-two 
page paper an hour. The press room floor 
is so constructed that the entire press 
operation is visible from the street. No other 


large newspaper plant in America has this 
feature. 

Stepping into the main lobby through 
one of the imposing entrances, I realized 
that it was press time, Reporters and 
messenger boys were rushing in and out. 
Late advertisers were bringing in their last- 
minute ado. There was din and bustle. 

Presently I was shot*through the lift to 
the fourth floor, where the editorial depart- 
ment offices as well as the busy news room 
are located. I saw the editors, reporters, 
re-write men, and copy readers working at 
break-neck speed. Work and more work. 
Hurry and more hurry. ‘Telephones were 
ringing, telegraph keys were buzzing, and a ` 
phalanx of fifty typewriters were clanking 
away. Electricity was in the air. The scene 
was busy, exciting, even thrilling. [ was 
almost stunned and carried away by the 
noise and the movement. Soon there would 
be in the street an extra edition of the 
paper—paper which is “the Voice of Now— ~ 
the incarnate spirit of the Times—monarch 
of things that Are.” 

The Milwaukee Journal, which is reckoned 
as one of the seven or eight foremost dailies 
of America, has many unique features. I 
am not now thinking particularly of its 
most up-to-date machinery, its many excellent 
devices and improvements in operating 
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methods, nor of its elaborate newsgathering 
agencies. What impressed me most about 
The Journal was its public service. It is of 
a quality which is perhaps unexcelled by 
any other newspaper plant in the United 
States, 

A few years back, when I was in England 
I went to the office of the London Times and 
asked to see one of its editors. I was then 
connected with one of the most important 
American dailies. An attache showed me 
through the Times building, and informed 
me that editors were not accessible. May be 
that, after all, was excusable in England. 
Native editors with their walrus musteches 
I suspect, are inaccessible because they are 
English and because they consider themsalves 
above common courtesy to 
a visitor. They are the prize 
snobs of Christendom. How 
very different are English 
joyrnalists from their fellow- 
tradesmen in America! 

In order to better acquaint 
myself with The Milwaukee 


Journal and to get intimate 


glimpses behind the scenes, 
I called at the sanctum 
of the Vice-President, Mr. 
H. J. Grant. He is a Harvard 
man, and a capable Journalist 
He was at the moment busy ; 
but I never found a man 
more cordial. He seemed to 
have all the time in the 
world to talk to me about 
The Journal and its forty- 
five years of progress. Here 
is a characteristic story of his paper, which 
is worth repeating. 

“Shortly after the signing of the Armistice 
in 1918,” remarked Mr. Grant as he lghted 
his cigar and handed me another, “The 
Journal decided that the interests of eduzation 
in our State of Wisconsin would be greatly 
furthered if a number of represertative 
teachers in Wisconsin were to tcur the 
«Huropean battlefields, observe  concitions 
growing out of the war and inform the 
public regarding them.” 

“How did you select the teachers,” he 
was asked: 

“Teachers were chosen by popular vote. 
No condition looking to increase in circula- 
tion or other material advantage wasimoosed. 
In all about a million and a half votes were 
cast, and the eleven teachers thus chosen 
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and a special representative ef the paper 
constitated a touring party. The entire 
expenses of the trip were met by The 
Journal.” 

“How long did the trip last ?” 
“Tae party sailed the early part of July. 
1920, toured England, France, Belgium, 
Scotland and Switzerland, and returned in 
the middle of August. They enjoyed excep- 
tional opportunities for study, and received 
Official attention and courtesies.” 

“All that is very interesting ; but in what 
way did these tourists benefit America ?” 
I ineuired, avxious to get at practical 
results. 

“Toe Journal furnished each member of 
the party with a set of stereeptican slides, 


Home of Tae Milwaukee Journal, Wiscensin 


showing ninety of the most interesting views 
photographed during the tour. All of the 
teachers have delivered illustrated lectures 
on what they saw and learned, some of them 
having spoken in public as many as a 
hundred times. So far as is known, it is the 
first enterprise of its kind conducted by any 
American newspaper,” 

Mr. Grant was cheerily conversational, 
but he talked facts. He also invited me to 
go along with him and make a tour of the 
Journal building for a few hours. Needless 
to say that [ accepted the invitation gladly 
because I always prefer exact data to glittter- 
ing generalizations, accurate appraisal to 
highfalutin tosh. 

The building is a veritable hive of acti- 
vities ; but there are ample facilities 
serving the public. Exclusive of thy 
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occupied by the press room, practically the 
entire remainder of the first floor in this 
model plant is given to the convenience of 
the general public. Here is located the lobby, 
The Journal Public Service Bureau, The 
Journal Tour Club, rest rooms for men and 
women, information desk, a public library 
branch, a telegraph office, telephone booths, 
and a branch Post Office, 

I was wondering what the Tour Club 


was meant todo. Just then one of the 


girl clerks at the Public Service Bureau 
handed me a neat little folder which read : 


of The Milwaukee Journal Tour Cl 


ing, wiring, or calling at Tour Club head 


gates i before you start a trip for last minute - 


conditions. Its your club. Use 
Make The Journal Building your “ges 
s 
On enquiry I learned that touring ‘ine 
formation is given free throughout the year 
by a trained staff of experts to all who apply 
by mail, telephone, or in person. In addition 
to planning trips, the Club dispenses author- 
itative hunting, fishing, and vacation informa- 
tion. Altogether, the Tour Club serves a 


quarter of a million people annually. 
On the second floor of the building, : I 


entered the Public Lounge. This room is 
attractively furnished in the manner of a 
luxurious club lounge. Large chairs and 
davenports, pretty carpets and hangings in 
pleasing soft tones, lend an atmosphere of 
hospitality and restfulness. The comforts of 


this room are enjoyed not only by visitors 


but also employees of The Journal, who of 
course, have a separate lounge of their own. 
The Public Lounge is an ideal place, especial- 
ly for out-of-town  (mofussil) visitors to 
rest, meet friends, or write letters. p 


The purpose of the Gallery is to open to 


artists of the State of Wisconsin an all-year : 


exhibition room for the display and sale of 
their pictures. The exhibition space consists 
of four rooms, although only the largest is 

regularly used. 
| So far, sculpture has been excluded. 
Exhibitions are Jimited to paintings, etchings, 
and drawings. Exhibits are completely 
changed every three months. The Gallery 
opens to Wisconsin artists an exhibition 
pom for their current work. Moreover, it 
ines the advanteges of a sales room 
ublicity resources of a constructive 


Lecture 
“Take full advantage of the many helpful services rt 
ub in planning 
your trips for the coming season. Get the habit 


- the cultural level 
While on the second floor, I was attracted ; 
by the Journal’s Gallery of Wisconsin Art. | 
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newspaper. It is estimated that about 25,000 
persons viewed the pictures in two of its 
recent exhibits. These persons were attracted 
to the showing, without a doubt, largely by 
the dignified publicity which The Journal 
gives the pictures. 

Daring the week I was in Milwaukee, 
there was a flower show in the Public 
Lounge. I was told that flower shows and 
food exhibitions are common and regular 
occurrences. 

Close to the Public Lounge are two 
Rooms for the use of the public. 
Neither of these rooms can accommodate 
more than. an audience of 200; but both 
Lecture Rooms are furnished to provide 
comfort and convenience to speakers and 
audiences. ‘The Journal has set these rooms 
aside for the use of clubs and organizations 
of a civic nature. They are welcome to use 
them upon request. 

In addition to these two meeting rooms 
on the second floor, there is, on the fifth 
floor, an Auditorium. It seats about 500 
people. The stage is of ample size, and 
acoustics are good. The Journal also 
provides a piano for the room. There is no 
charge for the use of the Auditorium, or 
any of the other rooms. They are absolutely 


free to the people. 


In the list of its public services, mention 
should be made of The Journal’s new high 
powered radio station. From this great 
station one can easily get America’s finest 
broadcasts in any weather and without 
interference. The Journal also augments 


these outstanding broadcasts with its own 
high class programs from its own 


studio. 
The radio has been the means of widening 
the range of popular education and raising 
of the masses of the 
The ee is in living contact 
Its radio programs 
and entertainment, 


population. 


include, beside music 


subjects which are vital to public welfare 
and of immediate concern to all. 


As I was being piloted from one floor to 
another, I saw the many interesting processes 
followed in making a modero metropolitan 
newspaper, from gathering the news from all 
parts of the world to the actual printing of 
the finished product. Now and again my 
thoughtful guide, Vice-President Grant, 
stopped to introduce me to editors, reporters, 
and other employees of The Journal. 

It was interesting to find that the welfare 
of men and women who work for this paper 
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has not been neglected by the management. 
A comlpetely equipped first-aid hospital on 
the fourth floor stands ready, in case of 
emergency, for service. Every new employee 
is given a free medical examination at this 
hospital. There is ulso on the same flear an 
employee’s cafeteria where good wholesome 
food can be had at a slightly less than the 
cost price. 

_Tbe Milwaukee Journal earns 
million rupees a year. 


sixteen 
Of this vast revenue, 
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fully cna-third comes from advertisements, 
Isn’t taat enough to pop the eye of an Indian 


‘publisher ? The Journal is frankly pronc of 


its prosperity ; but it is no less proud of 
Its achievements as a civic institution. 
Beneficent public services, which space has 
permitted recounting but a fraction hare, 
almost cover whatever sins one might lay te 
the charge of the Journal. It is a paper of 
quality and for service, 


Greenlee 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOIL SCIENCE CONGRESS 


By P. G KRISHNA 


HE First International Soil Science Con- 
gress was held at Washington D.C. 
from June 13 to 22, 1927, under the 

Chairmanship of Dr. J. G. Lipman, Dacn and 
Director of New Jersey College of Agricul- 
ture and Experiment Stations. 

The first international gathering was held 
at Budapest, Hungary, in 1909 under the 
patronage of the Royal Minister of Azricul- 
ture. This was followed by a seccnd con- 
ference held at Stockholm, Sweden. a year 
later. It was decided at Stockholm to hold 
the next conference at St. Petersburg, Russia; 
but this was not possible. The third con- 
ference was called together at Prague, Czecho- 
slovokia, in 1922. In 1924 the fourtk con- 
ference was convened at Rome under the 
patronage of the King of Italy and under 
the auspices of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. It was at this meeting that it 
was decided to hold a worldwide conference 
at Washington D.C. in 1927 to be known as 
the First International Soil Science Congress 
and Dr. J..G. Lipman was elected the Presi- 
dent. Soon after the Rome  conerence, 
preparations were undertaken to organize 
the congress under the auspices cf the 
American Society of Agronomy, and worked 
through an American Organizing Committee 
which consisted of at least one prominent 
soil scientist from each state in tke U.S.A., 
and each province in Canada. The c)-opera- 
tion of the United States Government was 
secnred through the United States Depart- 


mant ‘na Aerioanitnra and thranch an ant af 


Congress the President of the United States 
was authorized to extend invitations to the 
nations of the world to send official delezates. 
So, this congress was made possible through 
the co-operation of the International Soil 
Science Society, the Ameriean Society of 
Agronomy and the United States depar-ment 
of Agriculture. 

Thirty nations responded to the invitation 
sent by the President of the United States. 
Some countries like Russia, Germany and 
Engiand sent quite large delega.ions; 
Russia sent twenty, Germany ten and England 
eight. Most of the European countries were 
well-represented. Only a few Latin-American 
countries were represented. Of the ovicrtal 
countries only Japan was officially represent- 
ed by three delegates, It fell to my lot to 
represent India, being the only representative 
and was delegated by the Andhra Jatheeya 
Kalasala of Masulipatam. There was no 
official delegate (Govt. appointee) either at 
this Congress or at the International Bo:anical 


‘Congzess held at Ithaca N.Y. in Sep‘emoer 


1926. There were about six hundred dele- 
gates in all of whom about one hundred and 
forty were foreigners. 

President Coolidge welcomed the de:ezates 
and pointed out that international goodwill 
and understanding could be attainec cnly 
throcgh such gatherings and that tke pro- 
blems of soil science are international in 
that the whole of the human race is cirectls 
dependent on the soil for food and c 


Tinring tha tan dave af tha an 
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varicus problems of soil science were dis- 
cussed and papers were presented by the 
delegates before the following commissions: 
Soil Biology and Biochemistry, Soil Mecha- 
nics and Physics, Soil Fertility, Soil Classifi- 
cation and application of soil science to 
land cultivation. 

Besides the technical discussions, there 
was arranged a rather elaborate program for 
ths entertainment of the delegates, including 
rezeptions, banquets, dances and sight-seeing 
tours in and around the vicinity of Wash- 
ingtor. 

After the adjournment of the congress, 
all of the foreign delegates and some Ameri- 
cans started out on an extensive tour of 
the United States and Canada. This 
transcontinental tour was given complimen- 
tary to the foreign delegates. This. was 
made possible by the contributions of 
private individuals and corporations. The 
credit is mostly due to Dr. J. Q. Lipman who 
first conceived the idea and later worked 
to secure the financial backing necessary 
for such an undertaking, and also to the 
American Organizing Committee for so 
efficiently conducting the tour and for 
arranging the receptions and entertainments 
offe-ed to the delegates throughout the 
itinerary. 

The purpose of the tour was to give to 
the fcreign delegates an opportunity to 
stucy the great soil regions of the North- 
American continent, the crop zones and 
soma of the agricultural Industries. The 
study of the soil types under the able 
guicence of Dr. ©. F. Marbut, head of the 
Soil Survey Department of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was in itself a 
contribution to the international soil science 
for no other country affords such a varied 
and interesting soil types. As many dele- 
gates had expressed, such an opportunity 
should not be had again. For it is incon- 
ceiveble if this could be made possible again. 

A fair idea of the extent of the tour 
could be had only if one realizes that about 
10,000 miles were covered by train and 
some 2.000 miles more by automobiles, and 
that 23 of the 48 states in the United States 
ard the four great prairie provinces of Canada 
were visited. The cotton belt, the corn belt, 
the wheat belt, the dry, the aerid, the desert 
and the mountainous regions of the United 
tates were visited. In brief, the United 

pcs were completely covered and the 
aspects and interests of the North- 
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American continent were impressed on the 
foreign minds. The delegates had the best 
opportunities to observe the conditions in 
the farming districts. Among the agricultural 
industries the following were visited: The 


Fertilizer Industries at various centres ; the ` 


Agricultural Printing Establishments at Des 
Moines, Iowa; the Plough Works at Moline, 
Illinois; the International Harvester Company’s 
manufacturing plants of agricultural machinery 
at Chicago ; and the Meat Packing Industries 
in Chicago. 

The agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations along the route were visited and the 
delegates were informed about the problems 
which were under investigation and were 
profusely entertained everywhere. 

The delegates were enthusiastically 
received in all the localities and over a 
hundred automobiles were furnished for 
the whole party for visiting the various 
points of interest in each of the places 
visited. 

All along the trip I received very many 
enquiries, and most of them were regarding 
Mahatma Gandhi and hardly any regarding 
the agricultural conditions in India. The 
dramatic incident which I am to narrate 
occured at Joplin, Missouri. The delegates 
were entertained at luncheon by a millionaire 
Mr. Charles D. Orr. While we were 
lunching, I was surprised by an elderly 
gentleman of about seventy, who came 
rushing towards me and bowed ceremoniously 
to the amazement of all around me and to 
my own embarassment. This was our host, 
The ceremonious bow, as he later explained, 
was to honour the Mahatma, whom he 
admires very much and whom he expects to 
meet some day. This and many other 
incidents during this trip eonvinced me that 
Mahatma Gandhi can do a very great service 
by visiting this country. | 

This trip also .enabled me. to come in 
contact with many of our countrymen 
residing in the various parts of this country 
and in Canada. Most of these men who have 
mde this continent their 
are located on the pacific coast, mostly in 
California and British Columbia. Smaller 
groups are present in the Chicago, Detroit 
and New York City. The students are 
scattered all over the northern part of the 
country. However, they seem to be concen- 
trated in the following universities: California 
in the west; Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Chicago and Iowa in the middlewest ; New 
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York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in 
the East. 

Ia California there does not seera to be 
much of a co-operation between the various 


elements that make up the Indian commun.ty. 


The Sikhs and the Mohamadans seem to be 


at loggerheads all the time. It is an 
unfortunate thing that there should be sach 
dissensions among these groups in a courtry 
so hostile to their very preseuce. Then tiere 
is a further split into the student group and 
the non-student group. While I wes at 
Berkeley I heard that a unity meeting to 
bring all these factions together, was arranged 
at Sacramento and that Mr. Syed Hussain 
was to be one of the main speakers. There 
are just a handful in Dregan and Washington 
states. In Portland, where there are only six 
of them, the turbanwalas (Sikhs) and the 
non-turbanwalas do not seem to be gatting 
along well with each other, 

There seem to be more than 2,(0) in 


Vancouver, mostly Sikhs. They do not have 
any religious factions as there are just a few 
besides the Sikhs. Most of these are engaged 
in lumber business and seemto be prospering 
well. Sone of them employ as many as 
three and four hundred men in their lumber 
camps. As in other places the whole group 
is engaged in about the same business 
pursuits. I spent a whole morning trying to 
get as much information of them as [ could 
but I could not learn very much because of 
their suszicion and distrust, It seems to mo 
that there is a lack of intelligent leadership 
among this group. With an efficient 
organization and proper leadership they could 
do much to improve their lot. Some of 
the men with whom I was talking were 
anxious to know about Dr. Hardikar. If is 
my impression that Dr. Hardikar was one 


of those few workers who had won 
the confidence of these men in British 
Columbia. 
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Habit-forming Drugs—An International Menace 


By TARAKNATH DAS, Pa. D. 


‘THE so-called opium problem of today is not 
what it was during the last century or even 
two decades ago, when western philan' hropists 
and missionaries used to think about saving the 
people of the Orient from the curse of opium, 
which was a source oftremendous profit for covern- 
ments as well as traders. Morphine, hereia and 
other derivatives of opium and cocaine, coline and 
other habit-forming drugs, manufactured mcstly in 
the laboratories of the West, are far more danger- 
ous than “raw opium or prepared opium” used for 
smoking purposes. The fast spread of ‘ha con- 
sumption of these deadly habit-forming drugs, 
among the people of all countries of the East and 
West forms a serious international menace. 
According to the estimate of tke League of 
Nations Opium Advisory Committee, about 400 tons 
of opium will be sufficient to meet the madicinal 
need of the whole world. But to-day tha lowest 
estimate of the world production of opium is more 
than 4000 tons and some experts held itto be 
8000 tons. Thus it is beyond dispute fiat the 
any pus is produced for revenue, profit and illicit 
Ta e, 





* Opium : By John Palmer Gavit: Pi bashed by 
Brentano's. New York (1927). Price $3. 50, 


Mr. John Gavit, former Managing Editor of New 
York Evening Post and_ Chief of the Washingtcn 
Bureau of the Associated Press, feels that “It is 
not enough that the world should realise, as it 
does not yet, that nareotics—however, invaluable 
under rroper medical control—have got entirely out 
of hand ; that the fire indispensable on the hearth 
has become a conflagration. In order even to that 
preliminary realization, and still more to effective- 


ly unified action, there must be information” (P. 


35). To impart information pull together the 
main threads of the problem as a whole for tne 
-benefit of the ordinary reader, has been the prime 
motive of the author of the volume entitled 
“ Opiunr.’ However, the book covers (a) the funda- 
mental and basic factors of the Opium probler— 
the history and the sordid motive of profit at the 
expense of human lives ; (b) Opium problem in 
India and China, the largest opium producing 
countries of the world ; (c) an excellent summary 
of the Geneva Opium Conferences, which are log*cal 
developments of the International Opium Con- 
ference of 1909 held at Shanghai and the Hague 


Opicm, Conference. of 1912-1913 ; (d) valuable 
appendices containing the texts of the Haz 
Opium Convention of 1912-13, the First 


Convention of 1925 and the Second Onig 
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vention of 1925, held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations ; and (e) an index. The book 
is not a compendium of dry statistics, but it 
cont. ins indispensable and accurate information on 
the subject, the author’s frank, bold and unbiased 
criticism and suggestions which may not be agree- 
able to and acceptable by all. To unprejudiced 
inquirers who wish to be familiar with all phases 
of the intricate problem of the narcotic menace, 

may well serve as a reference book, not 
burdened with too many foot-notes. 


Il 


Unlike others, Mr. Gavit suggests that “on no 
theory can drug addiction, in. any of its forms, be 
regarded as a thing of domestic, concern.-.[t is 
more than probable that even in the primitive 
fashicn of addiction of the Far Fast Opium plays 
a sinister part in making these regions—India for 
example—hot-beds of infections diseases which at 
times spread out all over the world.” (P. 4). 

A barbaric ethical standard governs the opium 
policy of some of the great Christian powers. which 
held hundreds of millions of orientals in subjection. 
Tkis policy, according to Mr. Gavit, is the assump- 
tion o° racial superiority by the white men who 
think ‘hat “the main excuse for hving on the part 
of the Oriental is to. contribute to the welfare, 
‘nancial and otherwise, of the said European.” 

There is an evident double standard of inter- 
national morality regarding the opium policy of 
great Christian nations. Mr. Gavit writes :— There 
is nothing inadvertent in the absurdity that the 
Chinese who attempts to smoke opium in London 
puts himself in peril of the law, while in the Far 
East the same British Government not only will 
rermit him to do it, but, will itself furnish—at a 
comfortable profit—the opium with which to do it; 
will salt away that profit for Government revenue 
(în tho Straits Settlements some 45 per cent 
of the whole) and in official documents stoutly 
maintain that it does not hurt him—that he can- 
not get along without it. One man, concerned in 
the enforcement in Great Britain of the British 
Dangerous Drugs Act, said to me quite frankly of 
this inconsistency :— 


“OF course, it is illogical. But you must under- 
Stand that it is not so much that we do not want 
oplum-smoking in London ; it is that we do. not 
want the Chinaman in London, We do want him— 
wemus: have him-in Straits Settlements and 
North Eorneo” (P. 59) , 

The attitude that governs the Opium policy of 
many western people has been expressed in the 
fo:lowing extract of a letter from an English- 
man written in all seriousness :— 

It is only inferior and degenerate people who 
resort and succumb to this drug vice ; therefore, 
it would be a good thing not to interfere with but 
encourage the commerce in narcotics deliberately, 
In order to kill off the riff-raff of the populations 
and generally to thin out the inferior 
races.” (P. 62) , 

_ The discussion of the Opium problem in India 
is Drobatiy the most important part of the book, 
as it gives the correct view, which is diametrically 
posed to the views, spread by the British 
wis and such propaganda literature as ‘Facts 
jum in India” widely circulated during 
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the two Geneva Opium Conferences. According to 
the most competent medical authorities “opium 
eating”, which is practised in India is much more 
injurious than “opium-smoking”. In the light of 
modern medical researches, “it isa _ superistition 
that opium 1s in any proper sense either a remedy 
or a prophylactic; anything, except anodyne ~ 
against pain” (p. 117). Use of opium is not a preven- 
tive for Malaria, Cholera, Yellow Fever, as it is 
claimed by the British officials of India, but on the 
contrary its use destroys the power of resistance 
of a person suffereing from any disease of infec- 
tion. (p. 118). So Mr. Gavit indignantly writes :— 

No intelligent person honestly believes, how- 


ever much he may pretend to believe, that the 
effect of any of the narcotics is In any 
important respect different or in the long run less 
injurious upon au Oriental than upon a Knight 
Commander of Bath, a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour or a son of American Revolution. 
Indeed, I can produce responsible testimony from 
authorities familiar with medical practice in the 
Far Hast to the effect that the white person shows, 
if anything, the greater tolerance” (p. 63). 


Owing to the pressure of American and world 
criticism, the British Government has suddenly 
changed its position regarding the export of opium 
and has pledged itself “to diminish the export of 
opium by ten per cent æ year until in 1936 it 
shall have discontinued it aitogether”. This is 
certainly very hopeful But the British Govern- 
ment in India is unwilling to restrict the produc- 
tion of cpium only for medicinal needs of the 
people of the land. The following account from 
the Brilish Medical Journal for July 16, 1927, 
proves that_the production, of opium and opium 
revenue in India are increasing :— ; 

“The latest figures available from India show 
that while the area under cultivation has been 
reduced from 133.500 acres in 1923-24 to 114,198 
acres in 1924-25, the amount of opium produced 
increased from 2, 122,00Ulbs in the former year to 
2,349,00Mlbs in the latter, while the revenue of the 

overnment of India from Opium, which was 
1.66.92 095 rupees in 1923-1924, amounted to Rs. 
2,93.52.487 in 1925-1926.” . 

Although Indian religous and political leaders 
such as Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Ramananda 
Chatterjee and members of the All-India National 
Congress are persistently demanding the limitation 
of production of opium only for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. the British Government is 
reluctant to pursue this plicy. , , 

Since 1729 China has been fighting the opium 
policy of the Western Nations, Great Britain in 
particular. But whenever the question of, suppre- 
ssion of opium traffic is brought for discussion 
in the recent international opium, conferences, 
British officials invariably try to shift the whole, 
blame on China as the greatest sinner. During x 
the recent years of civil war, some of the Chinese 
provinces have begun to cultivate poppy for the 
production of opium, in defiance of the existing 
national legislation which prohibits it. The amount 
of opium produced in China is probably not more 
than the quantity produced in India, which is 
mostly consumed in China. However. the most 
menacing fact is that tons of narcotics—Morphia, 
Cocaine etc.—are annually being smuggled into 
China by the nationals of Powers who enjoy extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and the Chinese authorities 
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cannot punish them, according to Chinese laws. 
In this connection it must be noted that “is s 
unjust however to l'y all or most of the blame 
for the smuggling into China or elsewhere uocn 
the shoulders of Japan or the Japanese” (p. 15°). 
in some cases the Japanese may act as 
‘middlemen to distribute narcotics, but, the 
most of the narcotics are being produced 
by factories in countries other than Japan. If one 
compares the Japanese policy of dealing with tae 
narcotic traffic and the addicts in Formosa, it 
becomes evident that the Japanese Government 
has adopted far more efficient methods and maxing 
more sincere efforts for the eradication of the 
menace ian the European colonial Powers of “he 
ar as * 


II 


America’s withdrawal from the . League of 
Nations Opium Conference is a genuine calamity 
to the cause of international co-operation. One 
cannot agree with Mr. Gavit that this was largely 
due to tactless and out-spoken attitude of Eon. 
Stephen G. Porter and, Bishop Brent against the 
policy of Great Britain. and the British Iacian 
Government represented by Sir John Simon 
The real fact is that the British and 
American policies on the opium question dit-red 
for more than a century, Great Britain fn ght 
Opium Wars and America enacted laws forbidcing 
American citizens from engaging in any forn of 
opium traffic in China, American policy 11s Leen 
to restrict the production of narcotics to “legitimate 
medical and scientific purposes.” In the Shanzhai 

pium Conference, British representative Sir Cecil 
Clementi Smith opposed American  represertitive 
Dr. Hamilton Wright’s resolution and said : 

To put it perfectly plainly, and to be ent rely 
frank the British delegation is not able to accept 
the view that opium should be confined simply 
and solely to medical uses.” 

In Geneva Conferences the Powers for ning 
the “Opium block” adopted the tactics cf even 
weakening the results achieved in the past and 
thus the United States and Chinese delegates left 
the conference. It can be safely asserted that 
although the United States may not participate 
In the League of Nations, yet she will be w lling 
to do her share to promote the cause of supores- 
sn of narcotic traffic through international 
action. 


The Gen2va Opium Conferences have not 
accomplished much. “The net gain, whatever its 
theoretical value, as yet is and probably for_a long 
time will continue to be only in paper..--Nothing 
has been set in motion. Something very important 
has been lost” p. 219._ The following extract from 
the statement of Sir Joho Campbell, made in the 
ninth session of the Opium Advisory Committee 
of the League of Nations, throws some light on 
the situation :— 

“There are at most fifty—perhaps not more than 
forty - drug factories in the world. By the Hague 
Convention the individual Governments assumed 
definite obligation to limit the manufacture, sale 
and use cf these narcotic drugs to legitimate 
purposes, and to co-operate in the fulfilment of 
these obligations. The Governments have not 
done this. The solemn international obligations 
have not been fulfilled.” ; ao 

The remedy for the narcotic menace lies ir 
restricting the production of raw materials (Opium 
cova leaves, hashish etc.) as well as manufacturec 
drugs. acd perhaps in Government monopoly o 
production, storage, distribution, in every phas 
of the trafic, from the beginning to the delivery 
of the finished drug to. the patients under stric. 
medical zontrol, and particularly in the eliminatiot. 
of the element of private profit, so far as possibi) 
(p. 248). Mr. Gavit thinks that to. create, clarify 
and focus international public opinion on th3 
manace of habit-forming drugs, it is necessary thas 
a private international organization, outside anl 
independent of the official machinery of the Leagu2 
of Nations be perfected. ; 

“Suck an organization would bring together in 
common purpose aod endeavour and with a vie7 
of economy of expenditure in money and elfor., 
the exist ng organizations such as _ Internation 1 
Anti-Op:un Association, the Chinese National Ant.- 

pium Association, the White Cross Associatica 
of America, the Eoglish Society for tle 
Suppression of the Traffic in Opium, ete, ard 
Should encourage the organization of simil-r 
societies in other countries” (p. 249). o. 

It seems that the time is ripe for bringirg 
about the suggested type of international orgari- 
zation int existence, to promote an effective ard 
united in-ernational action towards the suppressi: n 
of the manace of habit-forming drugs. 


New York City 
Nov. 27, 1927. 


A REVIEW OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By P. 8. AIYAR 
Editor “African Chronicle” 


Ha civilised world at large looked 
forward to the Indo-Union Agreement for 
asettlement of the longstanding controversy 

between India and South Africa in respect 
of the status of Indian Nationals in the 
Union and since it came into operation 
in last February, there has been a tendency 
yn tae part of the public to look upon the 
question as a closed chapter, because the 
seriousness of the position is officially stated 
to have been eased by this Agreement. In 
order to enable the public to form an 
eccurete judgment of their true position I 
prcpose to make a survey of the Indian 
cuestion since the introduction of Duncan’s 
Class Areas Bill in 1924 terminating in the 
Incia-Union Agreement and leave the readers 
to form their own conclusions as to the 
etext of the present Settlement on the 
future of the Indian Race in South Africa, 
if not in all other parts of the British 
Emoire. Although the Asiatic Question was, 
as it were a festering sore, when the great 
War wes raging, yet it really assumed the 
dim3us:ns that it took since the termination 
of kost:lities between the Great Powers in 
Earope. Therefore, the seriousness of the 
Asistic Question, could well be stated, to 
ecmmence from the time when England 
emerged from'the Great War a Victorious 
Nation and South Africa reached a higher 
stetcs akin to that of a Sovereign Indepen- 
dent State, and it is from 1924 that the 
Asiatic Question in the Dominions has 
becone a subject of deeply absorbing 
interast. 

I believe the first alarmist note against 
Incian invasion was sounded by Natal in 
1896; since then.a persistent anti-Asiatic 
Ag.tation has been continuously kept up 
culminating in the introduction of the first 
Class Areas Bill during General Smut’s 
Ministry. Mr. Patrick Duncan, the then 
Mirister of the Interior, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill said in part :— 


“Wa intend, sir, in regard to this Bill to deal 
with what is sometimes called the Asiatic or the 


Indian Question in South Africa. We intend to 
deal with it in accordance with the peculiar 
requirements and conditions of South Africa. We 
have here a state of things which I do not think 
exist in any other parts of the world, where the 
European race and the Asiatic Race have come 
inte conflict or come into relation with each other. 
We have here a state of things which is far more 
complicated than exists either in the state of 
California, where a similar conflict is taking, place . 
or in the province of British Columbia, Canada, 
where the same thing is obtaining. Qur condition 
in South Africa is different from all of these, 
because we have here a European Population who 
have brought Civilisation of this Country, on whom 
the maintenance of the Civilisation of this Country 
depends, and who are surrounded by a much more 
numerous native Population—not imported—who 
have to be educated and directed from barbarism 
into Civilisation by that European Civilisation... 
We intend to legislate on this matter and to deal 
with it with every consideration for the alien 
people who are being affected by this Legislation. 


“At the same time we do not intend to be 
deterred by any threats of resistance in South 
Africa or by any threat of political action outside 
South Africa or by any retaliation which may 
take place outside South Africa--...When the 
Immigration Act of 19:3 was passed, it was 
generally understood, aud the representatives of 
the [udian Community at that time accepted that 
position, that the Immigration of Asiatics into 
South Africa should cease. It was understood 
when that Law was passed they should not be 
discriminated against by name; that there should 
be no bar put up against. them by name but that 
by Administrative Action under the powers 
conferred by that Statute an end should be put 
tothe Immigration from Asiatic Countries and 
particularly from India into South Africa--.Hvery 
one knows the circumstances which have given 
rise to the introduction of this Bill, I may say 
solely by the pressure, the  friction—racial, social 
and commercial—of the Indian Population which 
is felt here, in Natal and the Transvaal. 


_ I want to be perfectly frank and say that this 
Bill has bean brought into this House because of . 
the pressure of the Indian inhabitants on European ' 
Population.-.....Many people in this country talk 
about the “Menace” with which the European 
People is faced by the competition, by the pressure 
of the Indian Population in South Africa, I want 
first to ask the House to look calmly and sanely 
on this so-colled Menace.” Whatis it? What is 
It in its effect now, and in its effect in the future ? 
In a matter of this kind we are not justified in 
thinking only of what is happening to-day; we 
have to think of these problems not as they are 
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to-day, but as they are going to be, as far as cne 
can see in the future..-.-.l regard this so-called 
menace as arising not from the increasing nunber 
of Indians or Asiatics in South Africa, and waich 
form the most part, has been brought here by 
South Africans for their own purposes, is now 
arrwing ata state of civilisation and edweation 
when it is coming to make itself felt in competition, 
not with the unskilled labourers of the land, out 
with the skilled trades and with commerce and 
professions generally. 

Then followed Col. Cresswell, the Leaċer 
of the Labour Party, now Minister of Defenze, 
and propounded the principles of his Party 
on which the Asiatic Question was expected 
to be solved and which he laid down in ihe 
following language : 


“We all agree up to the hilt with the principle 
which the Hon. Minister expressed when he „aid 
it down that it was our duty, not only our right 
but our duty in this country to maintain the 
European Civilisation with which we in a mezsure, 
though not completely, have redeemed, and which 
we have stamped upon this country. We all 
agree that we must do our utmost to provide an 
expanding opportunity for European life in | this 
country...» Public opinion will never be satisfied 
until you have got rid by force or some ozher 
« Way, Irrespective of any humanity; until you 
have got rid of every Asiatic in the country and 
that you have a clean bill of health.......The _ first 
line of attack should be by means of Mucicipal 
Regulations and rigorous enforcement o? the 
Public Health Laws. Let us also insist on 
Standards of Civilisation, on economic stardards 
compatible with _ life according to Huro ean 
Standards, standards such as we look upon as 
civilised. Let us begin at the bottom and insist 
upon making an economic living standard compa- 
tible with our civilisation. _ When you have done 
that, I verily believe that it would diminish the 
difficulties and the competition and the troubles 
, of the European Trader. By so doing, thera will 
, be many men who will find that serious harcship 
will be inflicted upon them. I say that you must 
make the most liberal financial provision tc help 
them to repatriate to their racial homes wh) find 
that these regulations place upon them difficulties 
which are hard, almost impossible for tham to 
surmount.” 

leal- 


General Smuts, the Prime-Minister, 
ing with the Asiatic Question made the 
following declaration of policy: 

"I have nothing against the Indians or against 
any other good people of this earth, but a great 
task has been committed to us, a_great banner is 
being carried forward by the White Pecp.e of 

South Africa, a great torch has been put in our 

hands by providence. _ Let us carry it forward, 
- let us stabilise the basis of a White Civilisation 
in this country.” 

Although the principle underlyirg the 
Class Areas Bill was acceptable to all parties 
in the country, yet as it did not gc far 
enough to solve the problem,  Smut’s 
Ministry apprehending a defeat in the House, 
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advised the Governor-General to dissolve 
Parliament. In the general election, a com- 
bination of labour Nationalist Ministry, under 
the leadership of General Hertzog came into 
power. 

The first Question that the Pact Ministry 
attacked was the Asiatic Bill. Dr. Malan, 
the New Minister of the interior, introduced 
his Bill in a revised form which is a com- 
pound mixture of the subtle principles of 
Smut’s Ministry, while socialistic doctrines 
of Creswell and Boydell and the unrelenting 
Anti-Asianism of the Boer Nationalists, In 
essence, the Bill contained all the important 
ingredients, in order to make South Africa 
a White Man’s Country and to make life 
intolerable for an Asiatic to live in the 
country. In introducing the Bill, Dr. Malar 
tbe Minister in Charge said :— 

“The Bill frankly starts from the genera 
supposition that the Indian as, a Race in thi 
country, i3 an alien element in the Populatior 
and that no solution of the question will b 
acceptable to this country unless it results io ., 
very considerable reduction of the Indian Popu- 
Jation.... and the methods of dealing with thi. 
question will not be by any forcible means br; 
by the application of pressure (economic) to 
supplemant the inducement which is held out to 
Indians to leave the country.” 

There seemed to be a consensus of opi- 
nion in the House to pass the Bill in th> 
form presented by Dr. Malan, but owinz 
to strong pressure from Simla, it was su:- 
pended pending negotiations for an amicab‘s 
settlement of the problem through diplom: - 
tic channel. Thereupon the  Paddisca 
Deputation visited this country and ia 
accordance with the Formula agreed upcn 
between the Indian and Union Governments, 
the suojact matter was referred to the Kourd 
Table Conference, which was enjoined o 
effect a Settlement on the following basis :— 

“The Government of the Union have impress3¢ 
on the Government of India that public opinior 
in South Africa will not view with favour aay 
Settlement which does not hold out a reasona Je 
rospect of safeguarding the _ maintenance oi 
Western Standard of Life by just and legitim .t3 
means. The Government of India are prepared t» 
assist in exploring all possible methods of settling 
the Asistic Question and have offered to en er 
into a conference with the Union Governm: nt 
for the purpose.” 

Jt would indeed be obvious that withcu3 
reference either to the people of India or 
Indians in South Africa, the basic principle cf 
the settlement of the Asiatic Question having 
been conceded to by a mutual agreem rt 
of the two White Governments, the Rorad 
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Tab:e Conference formally met at Cape Town 
at a subsequent period and simply sealed 
the details already chalked out for them. 
in effect the Union of South Africa attracted 
from India all that she required under the 
Class Areas Bill in order to fulfil her ambi- 
tion to make this a White Man’s Country 
and to find an “expanding outlet for Euro- 
pear Settlement,” while India not only lost 
her title to be recognized as a civilised 
Nation, but also those of her resident 
Nationals have lost all hope of ever being 
recognised as a civilised free person, under 
the .erms of this settlement as will be noted 
hereafter. 

Ia effect, this Agreement is a tentative 
arracgement just to feel how far it would 
work to get rid of the domiciled Indian 
population, and. if if does not have the 
desirsd effect in reducing the Indian Popu- 
lation to a “Manageable Compass,” then the 
Minister has freedom of action to take 
furthar drastic steps which has been fore- 
shadowed thus by Dr. Malan when speaking 
on tkis subject in the House Assembly :— 


“Tt will be obvious that the Agreement which 
has been reached is more in the nature of an 
honourable and friendly understanding than of a 
rigid and binding treaty. By this decision not 
to prozeed with the particular legislation which 
was contemplated last year, the Union Government 
has nct in any respect or to any extent surren- 
dered their freedom to deal legislatively with. the 
Indian Problem whenever and in whatever way 
they may deem necessary and just.” 

TLe Government of India was cognizant 
of the innumerable hardships and difficulties 
to which domociled Indians have been 
subjected by Laws that have no reason 
behind them, and yet, for them, to. become 
a consenting party to the “Western Standards 
of Living” one cannot help but being amazed 
at their incomprehensible attitude. ! How- 
aver, -ef us consider the formula agreed 
apon by both Governments and examine 
whether any advantage has been gained for us ? 
Ncthing. The policy now enunciated, which 
wrougnt untold harm to Indian interests 
has teen in existence for a considerable 
longth of time. And by putting the seal of 
approval to the self-same policy, through this 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” the Government of 
India have given. an irrevocable general 
power of attorney to the Union Government 
to pursue their traditional policy of oppres- 
sion and economic strangling of the Asiatic 
population in the Union. Let me quote a 
few concrete instances. ‘ 
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~ Ever since the promulgation of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1913, all Asiatics throughout the 
whole world, irrespective of race or country, 
have been declared unsuited to the Union of 
South Africa and styled “Prohibited Immig- 
rants” on account of their “Standard 
Living’ and “economic habits’—a decision 
which has been upheld by the highest courts 
in the land, and as such, not a single new- 
comer is allowed to put his foot on the 
sacred soil of South Africa. Even domiciled 
Indians are being weeded out of the country 
—a process which has gained great impetus 
by recent supplementary legislation under 
the “Gentleman’s Agreement”. No Indians 
are allowed to enter from one province 


? 


to another without a permit, and re- 
cently, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior, announced in Parliament that “The 


exit for the Indian is across the Ocean and 
not towards the hinter-land’’. In so far as 
fresh arrivals are concerned and in so far as 


migration from one Province to the other is 


concerned, it is all closed to the Indians. 
Segregation in their respective provinces has 
been the order of the day without giving 
them an opportunity for development in any 
sphere of activity; still the Union Govern- 
ment imposes a formula for “Safeguarding 
the Meintenance of Western Standard of 
Life’, which the Indian Government have 
naively accepted as if it is a trifling matter 
that concerns nobody. 

It is an accepted. theory by all those 
conversant with contemporary politics that 
the 
Life” is conditioned on material wealth. If 
an individual or a community was denied 
economie rights and opportunity to acquire 
wealth, they could not possibly develop on 
the lines of European Civilisation and they 
certainly could not maintain “Western Stand- 
ards of Life’, however, ardently they may 
wish to do so. In other words, it is the 
opportunity that people get through commerce 
and industry and the amount of wealth that 
they acquire thereby that would enable a 
community to maintain “Western Standard 
of Life’. This is a truism that the India 
Government should know as much as any 
common citizen. . 

Let us see how tbe Indians are situated 
and how they fare in this country under the 
present “Agreement”. Traders’ Licensing Laws 
in the various provinces have been operated 
so harshly that it is impossible for an Indian 
to carry-on even long established businesses, 


of « 


é 


“Maintenance of Western Standard of , 
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not to speak of opening up new businesses. 
Although Sect. 4 of the Indo-Union Agre>- 
ment provides for a revision of the existirg 
licensing Laws yet, it seems to be now ia- 
operative in view of the fact that it is only 
gast week additional power has been given 
to the licensing Boards even to refuse 
renewal of existing licenses on receipt sf 
opposition from any quarter. Again, though 
Section 3 provides for Indian workers to take 
their places on the basis of “equal pay for 
equal work”, it will in practice be founc to 
be more illusory than real. In order to 
grasp the real nature of this clause, one has 
to closely study the operation of the Incus- 
trial Legislation in this country. When tris 
suggestion was first made before the Asiatic 
Commission, after a searching inquiry icto 
the whole scheme, the commissioners rejectad 
it and placed on record their considersd 
opinion in the following language :— 

_, Lhe Object of a Minimum Wage is to ersure 
ithat wage-earners are paid sufficient to enable 
them to live in decency and reasonable comfort 
and in circumstances that will make them good 
«s citizens, It is not infrequently advocated wito a 
view to preserving certain occupations for ču- 
ropeans. To fix a Minimam Wage with the 
European Standard of living only in view is in 
effect to exelude from employment other classes 


with a lower state of effici ncy and erring, 


capacity. Minimum Wage scales to be just io all 
Classes and to give effect to their primary object, 
should therefore be adjusted with due regard to the 
economic requirements of each of these classes and 
to their earning capacity. A Minimum Wage based 
on the needs of the highest types employed must 
either lead to unemployment or to the extravagant 
pay of people not approaching that standard. These 
> considerations run counter to the idea underlying 
the proposal put forward by the European Tracers, 
and sufficiently explain why we refrain from 
making any recommendation on a subject waich 
has ramifications far beyond the Asiatic (Jueszicn. 


It would indeed, be obvious that, evea the 
Asiatic Commission was gracious and nigh- 


minded cnough to see through the gamə of 


a uniform wage for all and although they 
made no recommendations, General Smuts 
took the clue, and in 1921, the Indusszrial 
Conciliation Act was passed on the principle 
suggested by the Anti-Asiatics. Then Hert- 
*Z0g’s Ministry followed ; the Colour Bar Act 
and the Minimum Wages Act were supple- 
mented in order to complete the legisletive 
programme for the consummation of an “all 
white labour policy.” 

In reality the motto of “equal par for 
equal work” means, in the absence of racial 
equality and equal economic opportunity, 
clearing the way for a considerable redu3tion 
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of the Indian population by means of giving a 
stimulus to throwingout of work avery large 
number of Indians through a strict enforce- 
ment of the Regulations governing “White 
Labour policy.” It would thus be seen that 
the operation of the Industrial Legislation is 
an extremely slim method of forcing out of 
the country the mass of the Indian Com- 
munity coerced by a prospect of starvation 
or repatriation. 

Let us see how and in what manner the 
Law operates. Our readers should bear in 
mind that with the exception of a comparative- 
ly small number of Indian store-keepers who 
depend for their subsistence on the poor 
Indian labourer and farmer, the rest of the 
Indian population in Natal, belong to the working 
class. Sirce the enforcement of Industrial 
Legislation based on “White policy,” a studied 
and elaborate campaign is being carried on 
with the evowed object of establishing Trade 
Unions for the respective branches of trade, 
of course, taking particular care to exclude 
Indian workers from the benefit of Trade 
Unions. 

Owing to prevailing colour and race pre- 
judice the Indian is not in practice eligible 
to become members of the General Trade 
Union Organisations; neither the Statute 
allows non-Huropeans . forming their own 
parallel Trade Unions. While the Law and 
custom thus restraining them in their legiti- 
mate avocations, it enjoins them to conform 
to Industrial conditions formulated by Trado 
Unions which are not intended for their 
benefit but to cripple them and legally in- 
capacitate them from leading an industrious 
life. In a word, the Trade Unions formed 
by the whites, intended for the whites, but 
to the detriment of the Non-Whites, 
wield such power, that any decision emanat- 
ing from them is legally binding on al, 
whether the worker and master is black or 
white ! The Trade Unions thus formed enter 
into an Agreement with their masters, 
which is ratified by the Minister and pro- 
claimed to be binding on all irrespective of 
the fact whether a particular class of trades- 
men has been a party to it or not. The 
effect of this procedure being that hundreds 
of Indians have lost their means of liveli- 
hood and are too anxious to get out of the 
country to escape starvation ! 

Not long ago the Minister of labour fixed 
minimura wages in several other industries 
with the result that the small employer and 


-employee could not comply with the Law 


1€4 


and both will have to take the “Voluntary 
Repatriation Boat.” 

While such is the scheme made for 
throwing out of work present-day employees 
the stratagem the Minister has made through 
the Apprenticeship Act for preventing Indian 
youths from learning any skilled and semi- 
skiled trades is very ingeneous indeed, and 
according to this order, it would be impossi- 
ble for the rising generation to attempt to 
learn any trade! It would be obvious from 
the foregoing statement of facts, that the 
Un'on Government, in their effort to give 
effest to their “White Policy,” is neither 
sparing in money nor pains. They go about 
ther business in a methodical manner and 
the latest move on the part of the Labour 
Mirister is likely to revolutionise the out- 
look: in so far as the Indian is concerned. 

Not long ago the Labour Minister issued 
a cxrenlar letter to all employers to assist the 
3zovernment in employing Europeans and he 
submitted certain proposals to Municipalities 
zor replacing coloured and Native Labour 
witk European Workers, through the inaugura- 
tion of a committee consisting of representa- 


fives of Labour Department, Provincial 
Administration and the Municipality the 
cbjezt of the committee being the 
fFllowing :— : 


“To scrutinise the various unskilled and semi- 
sxilled occupations in the normal activities of 
their respective bodies with a view to replacing 
more and more Europeans in their respective 
ordinary service ; and to assist in giving effect to 
the policy of extending legitimate avenues of 
employment on an efficient organised basis for 
suitable unskilled and semi-skilled Europeans. 

‘The inauguration of White Labour Policy 
and its rigorous application having brought 
about disastrous consequences to the working 
class Indians, the agricultural section of the 
community and labourers in sugar industry 
have not been left alone. It is in the farms 
and sugar estates that a great majority of 
Indicns depend for their means of subsistence, 
Crig.nally when the Indians were introduced 
specially for these sugar plantations, it was 
understood that after the completion of their 
irderture, they should settle down on small 
patches of. land where they served their 
irderture ; subsequently they became small 
acricalturists, their descendants working in 
sugar mills in various capacities. Although 
from time to time efforts were made to turn 
these Indians out and substitute White 
Labour, it was found impracticable because 
the local sugar industry could not compete 
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with the world market, especially with the 
neighbouring Mozambique sugar industry 
where coloured cheap labour is a predomin- 
ant economic factor. 
General Hertzog and his 
Colleagues, soon after they came 
promptly took steps to erect a tariff wall 
against outside competition in order to 
protect and foster the primary industries of 
the Union with the ultimate object of 
manning them by European Labour alone. 
The Board of Trade has been paying its 
attention to engaging more and more White 
Labour not only in industries, but also in 
farms, and a circular letter was addressed 
to all the planters and millers inviting their 
opinion as to the feasibility of imposing a 
protective tariff and also employing European 
Labour. Thereupon the Board of Trade 
made certain recommendations ; subsequently 
through the. initiative of the Board of Trade 
a Conference of the millers and planters 


labour 


into office. 


was held at Durban and after a protracted a 


discussion, the conference reached an 
Agreement acceptable to both parties in 
addition to complying with Government’s 
White Labour Policy. 

The Most important feature of this Sugar 
Agreement is the centralisation of the Sugar 
Industry under Government control and also 
extraordinary power given to the majority 
of European planters to carry out this 
white Sugar Industry and white labour 
Scheme. The Sugar Agreement is on all 
fours with the Industrial and Conciliation 
Act and will in all probability prove dis- 
astrous to the entire body of Indian planters 
and workers in process of time the former 
having invested considerable sums of money 
in lease-hold and free-hold sugar farms. 
Under the Sugar Agreement, the millers 
have absolute power to decline to crush 
canes grown by Indians, the latter having 
been “altogether excluded from the scope of 
the Sugar Agreement ; and the Indian workers 
altogether prohibited from employment in 
Sugar factories so soon as White workers 
are trained and made available to take the 
place of Indians. æ 

While such is the plight of the farmers 
and workers, let us see how the Indian 
Settlers fare under the upliftment clause. 
This clause provides for better housing and 
sanitation, but the Municipalities now 
endeavourto avail themselves of the opportunity 
to segregate the Indians under the guise of 
“Housing Scheme”, The Durban Municipal 
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Corporation have purchased 200 aeres of 
land in order tu establish an Indian village 
about 4 miles from Durban. 

In regard to better sanitation, the Indians 
living in suburbs, though they pay excassive 
rates and taxes to the Health Boards, shey 
have been repeatedly agitating for batter 
sanitation and for reforms in Health Boards. 
A representative deputation that waited on 
the Natal Administrator recently deszribed 
their woes, and requested relief, but the 
Administrator politely told them to pay up 
the taxes and not to question the rigat of 
the White man as to the manner in which 
their money is being spent ! 

It would thus be seen that the com plaints 
against the Indian on sanitary grounds is 
frivolous, and if the taxes received from 
them were spent in the direction in which 
it was intended, there would be no grcunds 
of complaint at all against the Indians; but 
instead, they utilise the revenue for giving 
doles to poor Whites in unproductire line, 
while doing nothing for the Indian tax- 
payers. 

Notwithstanding the advent of the Pacdison 
Deputation and the signing of the Indo- 
Union Agreement, there seems to be no 
finality on the part of the Union ‘rn their 
policy of oppressive legislation against 
Indians. After signing of the tertative 
Agreement by Sir George Paddisən and 
his colleagues, the Colour Bar Ac: was 
passed which has prohibited Asiatiss from 
being employed in any Industry run by 
mechanical power. : 

The Liquor Act is now on the Legislative 
anvil, which, if it becomes Law, world in- 
capacitate Indians from being emploved in 
the Liquor Trade as well as in the s«pacity 
of cooks, waiters, and  hotel-servants. 
However, under clause 1 of the Indo-Union 
Agreement the Government of the Union 
have undertaken to “adhere to the principle 
that it is the duty of every civilised Govern- 
ment to devise ways and means and to take 
all possible steps for the uplifting >Í every 
section of their permanent populat:on to 
the fullest extent of their capacity and 
opportunities and accept the view that in 
the provision of educational and other 
facilities a considerable number of Indians 
who remain part of the permanent population 
should not be allowed to lag beh_nd other 
sections of the people.’ After putting 
their signature to this solemn covenant, 
the Union Parliament passed the South 
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African Nationality Act, which has been 
gazetted on the 15th. November, 1927. 
Section 1. of the Act definiog a South 
African National as follows :— 

. .A person born in any part of South’ Africa 
included in the Union who is not an alen or & 
prohibited Immigrant under any Law relating tọ 
mmigration.” : 

_ Although the definition apparently Icoks 
simple and inoffensive, one should dive 2 
little deeper a.d ascertain who is a 
Prohibited Immigrant”? And an “alier” $ 
The following ruling given by the Appelate 
Division of the Supreme Court of South 
Africa in E. M. Seedat vs. Appeal Board 
proves in unmistakable language the intents 
and purposes of the Immigration Law which 
should be read in conjunction with the South 
African Nationality Act of 1927. His 
Lordship the Judge-President of the Appe- 
late Court in an elaborate interpretation cf 
the Law said thus :— 


“The Regulation is no doubt an act of adminis- 
tration of a nature on a scale which can se.don, 
if eves before have been entrusted by a Legis.atuze 
to the discretion of an individual. As was sad 
In the case of Dava Ratanjee 1913 N. L. R. 467: 

e Minister without distinction of Natiorality, 
class or circumstances, has simply declared the 
whole Asiatic population of the world.-...to be 
unsuited on economic grounds to the require:nents 
of the Union and therefore restricted.’ But wh'le 
that is so, we are unable to say that in so doing 
he has gone beyond the enormous power: con- 
ferred upon him by paragraph (a) of sub-section 
(1) cf Section 4 of the Act. The words of trat 
enactment taken in their ordinary and granimati~- 
cal sense are wide enough to cover the Regu a- 
tions and we find nothing elsewhere in the 
language or scope of the Act to render such an 
interpretation repugnant or to force us to 2 more 
limited one. 

“What are economic grounds and who are to 
be deemed unsuited on such grounds are matters, 
which, in, plain terms, are. committed entirely 
to tne discretion of the Minister; and whether 
he exercises that discretion by prohibiting each 
Asiatic person separately and individually who 
attempts to enter the Union as it was conceded 
he might do~or by prohibiting ‘Every Asiatic 
person’ as a class, by declaring them unsuited 
on economic grounds, make no difference. He is 
left to classify as he pleases.” 


The ruling given by the Appelate Cort 
as to the status of an Asiatic abundantly 
demonstrates that there is not even a remote 
possibility for him to be recognised a3 a 
South African . National unless, the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1918, is amended removing the 
ban on the Asiatic race as a whole. There- 
fore, it necessarily follows that thosa who 
are not legally recognised as South african 


1356 
Nationals are by implication “aliens” and 
as such “Prohibited Immigrants.” 

However, there remains only the question 
of declaration of the rights and status of 
thcse of the Indians, who were brought to 
this country under indenture at the express 
Invitation of the White Settlers for the 
develoomant of the country and their 
indust:y. This Section and their descendants 
form the bulk of the Indian population ; 
out of a population of 150,000, about 140, 
000 come under the category of the indenture 
Syscem. About a year or so ago, the 
Prcvincial Division of the Supreme Court 
of Natal, in the course of an exbaustive 
judgment, made the following interpretation 
in refe~ence to the position of the Indentured 
Indians and their descendants in this 
country. When delivering judgment in the 
case of Jussodia, Justice Tatham said :— 
Law 12 of 1872 erected a Department of State 
called the “Protector of Immigrants”, whose 
uties are defined by the law, and are designed 
to sateguard the welfare of the Immigrants in a 
mani er compatible with the theory that their 


residence in Natal was of a temporary character 
and their welfare was the concern of the Govern- 
ment of india, whose subjects they continued to _be. 
-he Law provided for the registration of Indian 
Marriages by the Protector and made Registration 
Prima Fcie proof of a Marriage... 

Secticn 65, of Law 25, 1891, and Law 7, 1896, 
thouga passed at dates later than 1883, read 
With Sections 13 and 14 of Law 12, 1872, all of 
which validate, in Natal Marriages which by the 
common, law of Natal were invalid, lend weight 
to the view that it was the intention of the Legis- 
lature all through to apply to Indians who came 
to Naval as labourers their own marriage system, 
on the theory that they are birds of passage whose 
real domicile was India. 
ine trend of all the legislation was to keep 
Indian Imm‘grants introduced to Natal as were 
the plainciff and her husband as far as possible 
under the system of law to which they were 
accustomed as inhabitants of India upon the theory 
that their residence in Natal was of a temporary 
character,” 

While such is the interpretation of the 
status of that section of Indian Immigrants 
who came to this country under Acts from 
1857 to -891, subsequent legislation by the 
Natal Parliament has been expressly made 
on the theory that “Indians were required 
as labourcres but not as settlers.’ Act 17 of 
1895, enacted that any Indian brought 
under indenture, should, after the expiry of his 
or her fiva year’s indenture either perpetua- 
lly ré-indenture or return back to India 
failing waich they should pay an annual 
Poll-Tex ot £3 per head for the 


privilege of prolonging his stay in 
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this country, which penalty the Act of 
1914 waived. And the Immigration Regulation 
Act provides that “a person shall not be 
deemed to have a domicle within the Union 
or any other province for the purpose of this 
Act unless he has resided therein for at least 
three years, otherwise than under terms of 
conditional or temporary residence permitted 
by this Act or any other Law.” 

Section 8 (1) of the same act provides 
further that “No prohibited Immigrant shall 
be entitled to obtain a liscence to carry on 
any trade or calling in the Union or (as the 
case may be) in any proviace wherein his 
residence is unlawful or to acquire therein 
any interest in land, whether household or 
freehold or any other immovable property. 
(2) Any such license if obtained by a pro- 
hibited immigrant or any contract, deed or 
other document by which any such interest 
is acquired in contravention of this section 
shall as from the date that the holder of the 
liscense or interest is dealt with as a pro- 
n immigrant under this act be null and 
void.” 

From a brief survey of the situation in 
this country as interpreted by the highest 
authorities on the status of both indentured 
and free immigrants, it must be transparent 
that their prospects under this Indo-Union 
Agreement, is anything but re-assuring and 
that in all probability it may lead hereafter 
to an interminable wrangling in interpretation 


of this “Settlement” leading perhaps to a 
Hague ‘Tribunal or to another London 
Convention. 

Indeed, nothing has created a more 


profound ill-feeling in the mind of the South 
African Indian Community than section 2 of 
the upliftment chapter of the Indo-Union 
Agreement, which provides for Higher Edu- 
cation at the South African Native College 
at Fort Hare. From the very commencement, 
the local Indian community has been object- 
ing to this clause not only on racial but 
also on ethical and political grounds. Now, 
in the face of this universal disapproval of 
the clause, itis difficult to understand the 
motives actuating the Government of India in 
endeavouring to give effect to the terms of 
this clause, since, the Indian Agent has 
proceeded to Fort Hare to make the necessary 
arrangements with the college authorities. If 
it is an astute political move on the part 
of the authorities at Simla to bring down 
the Indians to the level of the untutored 
aboriginal tribes of Africa, and classify all- 
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non-European races under the category of 
‘Blacks,” it could have been announced in a 
more straight-forward manner than ths cir- 
cuitous methods now adopted. At all events, 
the Fort Hare Scheme for providing Eigher 
Education for Indians is not commanding 
public approval and in practice if is not 
likely to prove of any value to the Indian 
Community. 

In order to demonstrate the intensizy of 
Indian public feeling on this matter, let me 
quote the following from the commun‘cation 
dated the 19th November 1927, adcressed 
to the Rt Hon. V. S. Sastri, the Agent- 
General by Mr. Habib Motan, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Government Indian School 
Committee, on behalf of the Transvaal, and 
the rest of the Union Indian Commun.ty :— 


“At that time we never had an idea that the 
deputation would try to herd us together with 
the natives at the Native College at Fort Hare, 
After the publication of the Cape Town Agreement, 
my Committee thought that we would zo into 
this matter thoroughly upon the arrival of the 
Agent-General from India. However, much of 
your time was spent in Natal, and as your stay 
in the Transvaal was very short, my Committee 
could not make arrangements to meet you in 
deputation and bring all these mattezs.--...to 
your notice. ie ; 

“It has been a condition with the Government 
from 1913 and the Government has acc2pted the 
principle, that the Indian children would te given 
Separate facilities as from Natives and Coloured. 
Instead of showing better progress, however, 
after a period of 12 years, it is humillating to the 
Indian sentiment, an 
Honour and Civilisation to think that our Agent- 
a is trying to bring us down to suca a low 
evel. 

It was in about 1918 that Mr. Andrews tried 

to persuade the Indian Committee in the Transvaal 
to take advantage of the facilities for education 
at the Fort Hare College. The Indian Community 
then strongly. resented such assimilation and 
said that the Indian Community would oaly take 
advantage of the Education facilities quize separa- 
tely_or in any European College. , 
_ “My, Committee therefore herewith records 
its emphatic protest against any arrangements for 
Indian students at the Fort Hare Native College, 
and if. in spite of our protest, you make arrange- 
ments, and if even one student, not only irom the 
Transvaal, but even from any part of the Union 
of South Afriva attends the said College, tke Indian 
Community will be greatly upest, and it would 
then be the duty of my Committee to come out 
openly and record our protest against such degra- 
dation at your hands. : 

‘Personally, I look to you with resect and 

honour, but when. the question cf national 
honour arises, I feel_that you should duly 
consult, the Indian Educational Leaders, and 
responsible members of the Indian Ccmmunity 
in South Africa, before any arrangements are 
made in this connection. 


and to the Indian National‘ 
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“It is true that we have been voteless anl 
voiceless in the Union of South Africa, but we 
would be able to record our voices with tle 
Government through you, and be able to ameli- 
rate our Status in the Union of South Africa. 

“L feel that the days of Czarism aud total 
autocracy are gone, and as the world is progress- 
ing on Democratic lines, I feel that it is essential 
to hold aa Educational Conference in the Union 


of South Africa immediately.” l 

In regard to Primary Education, it is 
true taat it is provided for under section 
1 (a) to “Advise Provincial Administration 
to appoint a Provincial Commission of 
inquiry’ into the question of primary 
Education, but according to the Natal Pro- 
vincial Gazette dated the 17th Novemter, 
1927, we find that it is not a Provincial 
“Commission” that has been appointed, but 
a “Committee” consisting of the Provincial 
Council Hxecutive together with two otier 
Anti-Asiaties has been appointed in order 
to ascertain “the financial basis of Indien 
Education, having regard to the resources of 
the Frovince, the various demands uocn 
them and the adequacy cr otherwise of the 
existing Union Government subsidies ir 30 
far as they affect Indian Education.” Sach 
being the terms of reference of kis 
“Committee” not “Commission”, it is not un- 
naturel for the South African Indians to 38 
dubious of beneficial results from ‘his 
“Committee.” Moreover, it is understood ¿hat 
Dr. Malan, the Minister of Education is rot 
prepared to sanction any money on Indian 
Education in Natal, in terms of the “Seitle- 
ment’’ until sufficiently qualified teachers are 
available. The condition now imposed by 
the Minister is quite a novel one. If zhe 
professions of acknowledging a “cons.der- 
able part of the Indian {population as part 
of the permanent settlers” in the country be 
true, then obviously if is the duty of the 
Union Government to find the teachers as 
well as to pravide education for the Indians 
directly. Should the teachers be inadequate 
to məet the present demands, then why not 
import teachers from India? Hf there was 
any legal difficulty in the importation of 
qualified teachers from India, is it not pos- 
sible for the Union Government to get over 
the diffculty? Will the importation of a 
handful of educationalists upset the eqaili- 
brium of the white race ? 

Now, Dr. Malan contends that Indian 
Education should wait until a  triiiing 
College for Indians be established, and Indian 
teachers trained. It will take several years 
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before the local product would be ready 
for imparting Education, in terms of the 
Agreement, but by that time, in view of the 
ecoconic and other pressure brought to bear 
on the Indians, a very large portion, if not 
the whole lot would have looked for 
pastarss new, and repatriated themselves! 
In a word, when the teachers would be 
reedy, there hight possibly be no children 
left for inparting education in Natal! Under 
these tircumstances, one may with justifica- 
tion question the sincerity of the Ministers 
in ther interpretation of this “upliftment 
claase ” 

Ip conclusion, when one calmly studies 
acc considers the implications of the 
“Western Standard ‘Formula’, ‘which has 
gained the approval of the Indian Govern- 
ment, 2e cannot help but being driven to 
tha conclusion that the Indian authorities 
hava ir explicit terms agreed to a ‘squeezing 
out policy” in order to make this a White 
Men’s Jountry and that the Indian Govern- 
mert aze facilitating that process. 

1. In accordance with the original de- 
mand cf Dr. Malan for a considerable reduc- 
tion of the Indian population, the Indian 
Government have accepted the Repatriation 
of Indizns (Voluntary) and through their 
Agent-Ceneral in this country, they are 
expeditmg the exodus of Indians. 

in compliance with the original re- 
quest o: Mr. Patric Duncan, Dr. Malan, and 
Col. Cresswell, for putting economic pressure 
on tae Indian, to Repatriate himself, and also 
tc safeguard the “Maintenance of Western 
Standarcs of Life,” the Government of India 
have placed their seal of approval on the 
Irdastrizl and Conciliation Act, Wages Act, 
and Volcur Bar Act, and all Regulations 
thereuncer, which are all based on the 
principle of an “all White Labour Policy.” 

3. As for segregation of the remnant 
Indian »orulation, which was laid down in 
the Cla‘s Areas Bills of both Mr. . Patrick 
Dunean and Dr. Malan, it is now an ad- 
mitted fact that. it is in the process of 
inauguration in Natal in terms of the Indo- 
Union Agreement, which provides taat 
Indiars “shall accept the limitation of the 
sale of Municipal land to restrictive condi- 
tion’’ under the guise of “Housing Scheme.” 

That much for the debit side. When we 
considar the credit side, it would be obvious 
that the clause relating to the upliftment 
and education of the Indian Community is 
amere smoke-screen just to hoodwink the 
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eredulous and simple-minded folks, 
because it is a patent fact that the bulk of the 
Indian population will {have to repatriate 
themselves underextraordinary circumstances 
arising out of economic pressure and 
prevailing race antagonism. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine whom this upliftment 
and education clause is intended to serve. 
Therefore, it is manifest that this clause is 
more a snare than a valuable portion in so 
far as the Indians are concerned. 

It has been maintained that the mere 
fact of the Union Government having under- 
taken to adhere to the principle of upliftment 
of the Indian permanent population is a 
Magna Charta. In so far as the averment 
goes, it is very good, but the point is, 
having regard to the definition given by the 
South African Nationality Act and having in 
view the judgment of the Appelate Division 
of the Supreme Court in respect of the 
status of Asiatics as a race and in respect 
of the position of Indians and their descen- 
dants who were brought under indenture, 
whether the law recognises any Indian as 
part of the permanent population of this 
country; whether the Indo-Union Agreement 
affords scope to consider that the Legislature 
and white people of this country have 
changed their angle of vision and rectified 
their opinions, amended their repeated 
pronouncements in respect of upholding their 
ideals of White Civilisation and White 
Labour Policy so as to make room for assi- 
milating the Indian Population of South 
Africa in their organic whole. These are 
moot points which should engage the 
thoughtful attention of the people and leaders 
of India. 

From the presentment of the foregoing 
facts, readers of the Modern Review may 
now be in a fair position to judge whether 
the present ‘GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT” 
is an honourable compromise or whether it is 
a moral victory for India or both! In 
whichever direction the public opinion of 
the cultured mind of India may bend, the 
fact remains that the present oppressive 
legislation is grinding down its victims 
slowly but surely, and that there is not a 
glimmering of hope for a better future, des- _ 
pite this or any other agreement which the 
bureaucracy may make. ‘Therefore, it is 
imperative on the part of the people of India 
to endeavour to obtain similar rights if not 
more than the Union of South Africa to 
safeguard the rights of.the Indian race and 
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their civilisation. Therein lies the salvation 
of India and her children across the sea. 
But so long as India is a dependency to 
England, she is necessarily a dependerey to 
other White Dominions also being partners 
an the British Empire; therefore, in the 
present status of India, it is inconceivable 
to expect a status for our Nationals -n the 
Empire and foreign lands. better than those 
of serfs in economic, political, and social 
Spheres of activity. 

-In conclusion, I venture to subm t that 
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Leaders of all parties in India, at least out 
of regard for the future of our race and 
our * common civilisation, should combine, 
call a National Convention just as the Boers 
and Britons did ia this country in 1910, 
draft out a constitution that would enable 
India to guard against wanton encroachment 
on the rights of Indians and their civilisa- 
tion and insist on the British Parliament 


ratifying it—a constitution that the 
exigencies of our race and country 
demand. 


THE GERMAN WANDERVOGELS 


By DURGA PRASANNO RAYCHAUDHURI, r.n p. (Goettingen) 


has just arrived in India. They belong 

to the famous Wandervogel moremert 
in that country. In the following linas an 
attempt will be made to give a short history 
of the genesis and wonderful development 
of this very interesting and significant move- 
ment in modern Germany. 

The Wandervogel is a youth movement 
that lives in clear conflict with the generation 
of elders and sesks its life and strength in 
wandering in natural surroundings. Ir order 
to understand this movement properly, we 
must trace it back directly to the social con- 
ditions that helped to bring it into being. 
During the latter years of the nineteenth 
century, when the relations between maa and 
man in society had become very stiff, narrow 
and exclusive, the class distinctions were 
Sharp, and the aristocracy of wealta and 
intellect generally held aloof from their less 
fortunate fellowmen. Not that they always 
lived this sort of life. But being bern and 
brought up in such exclusive traditions. they 
` often found it hard, if not absolute y im- 
possible, to break away from them. It was a 
sign of “good breeding” to go to the ckurch, 
whether you believed in its dogmas or not. 
And there was plenty of snobbery anc hypo- 
crisy all around. 


Now the children of the age could Eardly 
be expected to feel themselves ir their 
element in such society. But where, then, 
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A group of young travellers from Germany 


should they seek refuge ? At school? It 
was bus a counterpart of the home. And 
there was no relief for them, from that 





Karl Fischer, the Founder of the Wandérvogel 
ovement | 
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quarter either. The child that is growing 
must needs have many questions suggested 
to him by the life outside of school, to each 
of whieh he wants to find an answer. But 
this answer was denied to him at home. 
Nor could he get it from his stern school- 
meter, who was determined to mould him 
accerding to the classical type. The pedan- 
tic schoolmaster was there to teach and of 
course he taught. Goethe and the ancients 
wees the order of the day. And the child 
cettainly learnt, but there was no community 
of feeling between him and his teachers. 
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The Wandervogel 


So the time was ripe for a movement 
thas should change the old order of things. 
About this time there lived in the neighbour- 
hoed ef Berlin a number of teachers who 
hac a broad vision and who had already 
raised their voices against the attitude most 
schoolmasters used to adopt with regard 
to their pupils and the way they brought 
them up. To this small group of sympathe- 
tic feachers belonged one, named Hermann 
Hofmann who gave private lessons in Short- 
hanc. He loved to make long excursions 
on ot with his pupils in the neighbouring 
hills and woods. During the year 1898 he 
undertook a long journey extending over 
fous weeks, in the course of which he 
wardered mostly amongst the beautiful 
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mountains of Bohemia. Among those who. 
accompanied him on this occasion was Karl 
Fischer, a grammar school student, afterwards 
destined to be the founder of the great 
Wandervogel movement. It was in the 
course of these travels that Karl Fischer 
first got into his head the idea of forming a 
brotherhood of select students who would be 
prepared to wander during holidays and 
vacations over hills and dales for the simple 
pleasure of it. The idea was well-received 
And he lost no time in starting week-end 
excursions with his fellow-students. Some- 


A Rest in the Tent after Bathing 





times they would seek out an old ruin, and, 
as night approached, would make a fire and 
lie down on the bare ground. If the night 
was clear, they would look on the stars and 
slowly fall asleep. But the moisture and 
the cold, and not unoften the insects, would 
soon wake them up. And then they would 


begin to recite verses and speak to each 
other of their little joys and sorrows till 
morn. Getting up with the lark they would 
make a small fire and prepare the morning 
coffee. Bread and butter they used to carry 
always in their Knap-sack. A dip in the 
brook hard by and, if possible, a swim 


followed ; and after drying themselves in the- 
sun, the necessary preparations would be 
taken in hand for a modest lunch. The 
lunch over, they would start on their return 
journey home. 


It often happened that the food in the 
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wot got burnt near the bottom, was fairly 
well-cooked in the middle, while at the top 
it remained something like half-boiled. But 
they minded not such tzifles, for they were 
at least under “the blue sky, wide and free”, 
away from the tyranny of home and school. 
If they returned home tired and breathless, 
or even if they “dozed” at school on Monday 
morning, still they had the satisfaction of 
having learnt a good many new things 
which they could never forget. 





Wandervogel Youths at Cooking 


For some time Karl 
Fischer and his companions 
kept wandering about the hills 
and dales dressed in shirts, 
soft-felt hat or school cap, 
with a Knap-sack containing 
the cooking-pot and other 
mecessary kit on the back, 
in high boots and with a 
heavy knotty stick in hand. 
‘They were a sort of Bohemian 
lot and were often rather 
coarse and rustic in their 
manners. This was but a 
natural reaction against the 
heartless “discipline” of the 
time. As a matter of fact 
the conditions of society at 
the period resembled to a large 
extent the social conditions preveiling in 
Germany in the seventies of the eghteenth 
century, and produced almost similar results. 
During the earlier period the abuse of autho- 
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rity at home, in the school, Church and 
State led toa reaction which manifested 
itself principally through literature, in the 
form of the so-called “Storm and stress 
Movement.” This movement was started in 
Munich and drew its chief inspiration from 
Rousseau’s famous doctrine of “Back to 
Nature”. The same abuse of authority 
throughout the latter years of the nineteenth 
century, however, directly gave rise to the 
youth movement as a_ protest, while the 
literature of the period also did not fail to 
give signal of the coming storm (comp., 6g, 
“Before the Sunrise’, a drama by G. Haupt- 


mann, 1889.) 
Karl Fischer and 


Be that as 
his youthful friends shouted  lustily 
crossed their 


whenever a new idea 
minds and sang songs like “O old glorious 
College days” and “Filia hospitals.” But they 
talked gently or even kept quiet when the 
romantic spell of a moon-lit night worked 
upon them. At last on the 4thof November 
1901, Karl Fischer formally inaugurated 
the Wandervogel movement. The name, 
which literally meansa wandering bird, was 
suggested to him by one of his school-mates. 
Some elderly people who were in sympathy 
with their ideals, kept them supplied with 
money, and what is more, took them under 
their protection against any persecution by 
society, home or school. The Wandervogel is 
not a touring organisation, as some people 


it may, 





A Favourite Haunt of the Wandervogels 


might think. It is, as its very name implies, 
a wandering brotherhood of young men, who 
are, as it were, so many children of nature. 
Those who stood at the head of affairs were 
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called the Oberbacchanten ( Latin, Vagans—a 
rambler. ) Then followed the Burschen or 
youngsters, And the new recruits were 
Styled Huechse or Foxes. The whole thing 
was advertised by means of public lectures 
and pamphlets. 





An old Wandervogel tells his story 


Everything was perfectly unconventional 
about them. An air of freedom prevailed 
among the youths, who would at times look 
even wild. ‘They deliberately imitated the 
life of the vagrant scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and evem took up their vocabulary and mode 
of speaking. The Wandervogels did not 
care much about aesthetic observances, their 
chief passion being freedom in the lap of 
nature. And what they wanted above every- 
thing else was to be rid of the artificial rules 
of soeiety life. They used to sing many 
songs, especially the old simple folk-songs of 
their country. And every song was sung to 
the accompaniment of the guitar, of which 
almost each one of the Wandervogels poss- 
essed one. These were mostly love-songs, 
songs based on some old legend perhaps, 
sometimes a ballad, a martial air, or common- 
place folk-songs to be heard in the street, 
or even psalms from the Bible. Occasionally 
songs were sung of which nobody could 
possibly make any sense. And it also happ- 
ened sometimes that at the sight of some 
beautifal piece of German landscape their 
hearts would be touched with feelings of 
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exalted patriotism and then they would sing 
in chorus—"O fatherland, how _ beautiful 
thoa art with thy cornfields.” 

When the Wandervogels make an outing, 
their motto is to see as much of the country 


as possible and to travel as little by train as $ 


is practicable. When they 
start from a big town, 
they generally cover a short 
distance by rail early in 
the morning, just to avoid 
being held up too long in 
the city. During the small 
hours of a morning when 
most people are still asleep, 
you could sometimes hear 
individual Wandervogels with 
their customary tri-coloured 
band and in heavy boots 
Stamp through the lonely | 
streets towards the station. 
With a rough stick in hand 
and two flashing eyes in 
the head, their mutual saluta- 
tion are neither “Good 
Morning” nor “Good Day”, 
but always “Good Luck.” 
They travel fourth class 
and sometimes start singing 
even in the waiting rooms 





The Wandervogel Folk-dance 


of the stations, Alighting from the train, 
once more they talk briefly over the day’s 
programme, look at the map of the country: 
they are going to explore, and fall to singing: 
as they begin their march. After having: 
wandered for three or four hours they set 
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themselves to rest a while 
on the hill-side or by a 
brook. Some are tired and 
go to sleep; others probably 
begin a sham fight; while 
rthe rest. tell tales. Some- 
times you could hear one 
of them say: ‘I can hardly 
get on with my father.” 
When refreshed, they continue 
their march through fields 
and meadows till some rivulet 
or lake is reached and 
they plunge into it in a 
body. As the hour of lunch 
draws near, a small fire is 
made either in the wood or 
on a clean spot in the 
field for preparing the food. 
There must be water hard 
by. Some go to look for fuel, 
others fetch water, and 





A Wandervogel Folk-darce 


The 
utmost 
they prepare 
rice, sausage 


some others unpack the bundles. 
Wandervogels are pledged to the 
simplicity of life. Ordinarily 
a kind of KHI7CHURI from 
and wild fruits, which remains, as often as 
not,  half-boiled, because they have not 
the patience to spend too much time 
on cooking. For desert they try to make 
a kind of pudding from some powder, 
etc., which generally remains quite watery. 
Afterwards some of them eat bread and batter. 
Luneh over, the pots and the plates are 
scraped and washed and they resume their 





Washing the Plates after a Meal 


journey in high 

Normally they cover 
25 miles a day. And when 
the night falls, they sleep 
either out in the open or in 
the hay-stacks of some farmer 
or in some tents improvised 
for the occasion. Of late 
Wandervogel nests have also 
been set up in different parts 
of the country, where the 
Wanderers may spend the 
night free of all charges. 
If they sleep out in the open, 
they make a fire, sit round 
it under the _ star-lit sky 
and tell ghost-stories - and 
recollect old legends. Some- 
times they sing individually 
to the accompaniment of 
the guitar or together in 


chorus till one by one they fall asleep. 
So they wander for days and weeks 
together over hills and dales, through woods 
and meadows, and by lakes and streams; and 
when they return home after such an ex- 
cursion, they often look quite wild and 
savage, out the spirit of youth and the love 
of natare shine forth from their eyes. Itis 
not true that the Wandervogels never visit 
anv towns. During holidays and vacations, 
it is a common sight to come across groups 
of Wandervogel youths in their characteristic 
costumes promenading the streets of such 


spirits. 
about 
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‘historic towns as Hildesheim, Weimar, Munich, 
-ete., visiting objects of interest and singing old 
‘folk-songs. 

By the year 1903 the Wandervogel 
movement had spread over Germany and 
‘Switzerland, and local organizations were set 
up in most of the important centres. But 
‘this was also a year of crisis in the history 
-of the movement. The membership increased 
‘by leaps and bounds, and a Wandervogel 
periodical was started. Among the new 
‘members were many who did not possess the 
wandering spirit of Karl Fischer and his 
followers, but were rather ease-loving and 
given to travelling mostly by rail in higher 
classes and putting up in rich hotels. Karl 
Fischer and his followers, therefore, seceded 
from these rich dilettante Wandervogels and 
eventually came to be known as the Old 
Wandervogels. And they have maintained 





A Band of Wandervogels on the March 


their tradition of simplicity of life up to this 
day. Some other offshoots have since sprung 
up from the parent stock with a distinct 
political complexion in certain cases. These 
latter have officers and soldiers as members 
who are even allowed to make political 
speeches on appropriate occasions. The Old 
Wandervogels’ have all to take the vow of 
purity and brotherhood and to shun smoking 
and drinking. They have no women members. 
But they encourage the latter to travel by 
themselves and offer them every facility in 
their power. But there are some branches of 
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the Wandervogel movement that have both 
men and women members. And the women 
members belonging to these branches have 
also their characteristic costumes like the 
young men and grow their hair in long 
tresses. 4 
Historically the Wandervogel is the oldest 
of any youth movement in Germany. The 
others youth movements are but its offshoots 
in one form or another. The Wandervogel 
has been called “the purest and at the same 
time the wildest protest” against the artificial 
social customs and the sharp class distinctions 
of the late nineteenth century. Be that as 
it may, its influence on German life and 
society has been phenomenal. We have seen 
that in the beginning the movement signified 
only “a return to nature.” Still it is not easy 
to indicate what this influence of nature in 
the life of the Wandervogel exactly was or 
where it directly came in. 
It was not certainly in the 
cooking of food or in the 
open aif dance or even in 
the hardening of the body 
by means of free sallies. 
Probably it was, as a German 
writer observes, like a 
certain indistinct melody 
which remains unheard but 
which nevertheless pervades 
the whole being and re- 
juvenates it. Anyway, there 
is no gainsaying the fact 
that this new movement 
brought about a tremendous 
renaissance in the whole life 
of the German youth, as will 
be evidenced by the following 
two songs which the Wander- 
vogels are never tired of 
singing during their week- 
end outings. 


a 


L 


When we stride along side by side, 

Singing the old songs, 

Until the woods reecho, 4 
Then we feel, the dawn has come, 

And a new epoch marches with us. 


One week of hammer-beating, 

One week of stone-cutting | 

Leave us still with trembling veins ; 
But none dares to complain, 

For Sunday smiles on us so gloriously. 
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See the birchwoods and the green fields, We sing and we play in groups, 
Which in an offering mood And rest in the cool shades of the woods, | 
Oid, mother earth holds up before us, And in tke bright moon light 
Giving them from her full hands, We wander back to our homes. 
That man may be her own. Singing we come back to the small town, 
por heart tu foo sg ou: min is light, 
* Word and song and look and step, CY8 Op Aho lott aia gta ee tC Tigar, 
As in the good old days of yore, And I myself in the middle. 
Betton hang, It may be asserted without any fear of 
Our own souls in their strong arms. contradiction that the Wandervogels have 


restored to their proper place the old folk- 
songs which were all but forgotten. Of 
course, a few of them used to be sung always 
by primary school children and possibly on that 
account tne general public thought it beneath 
its dignity to takeany notice of them. It must 
be said to the credit of the Wandervogels, 
however, that they have popularised 
these folk-songs among all classes of the 
people to an extent unknown before. And 
the result is seen in these popular folk-songs 
forming a part of the University curriculum 
on German literature to-day. 





Wandervogel Youths Playing on the Guitar 


II. 


When the working-time is over 

On Saturday all busy hands 

Fit out after youthful fashion 

For the gay wandering excursion. 
Singing we go out of the small town, 
The heart is free and the mind is light, 
Boys on the left and girls on the right, 
And I myself in the middle. 





Ah! this is a delightful ramble, Wandervogel Girls Engaged in Cooking 

Meadows and fields pass swiftly by, ts 

One says gladly to the other: The profound love of simplicity and of 

Rodat, Poner, he! Aalten PIRN natural beauty which, is such a marked 
ehind us, aa 

And we wander with a light heart on and on. ee „of ao iene eid Ae has 

Boys on the left and girls on the right, ed to important results in other directions 


And I myself in the middle. as well. In collaboration with the members 
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af ether contemporary youth movements the 
Wandervogels began to “stage” in their 
own way upon the public places the mys- 
tery plays of the Middle’ Ages and the 
carnival plays of Hans Sachs. Their success 
was immediate. The massess flocked enthu- 
słastically to such performances. Not only 
did it mean a revival of the old religious 
plays but the modern theatre also had to 
acopt itself to some extent to its require- 
ments in order to be able to:meet halfway 
the newly-created tastes of the theatre- 
going public. 

There are now several Wandervogel 
pericdicals and it is quite safe to say that 
a considerable literature has grown up round 





Retiring to rest in a Hay-loft 


The first of these is known chiefly as a 
Wandervogel poet, 

Exception has been taken to the circum- 
stance that the Wandervogels are not always 
properly dressed ; that they often bathe naked 
and are by no means better clothed when 
after -a bath they bask in the sunshine on 
the hill-side or on the brink of a stream. 
Gustav Wyneken, one of the modern Wander- 
vogel leaders, has given a decisive reply 
to these objections. Referring to the an- a 
cient Greeks, he quotes from Gerhart Haupt- 
mann the well-known words :—"From the 
grounds of the stadium sprouted forth quite 
naked the athletic stocks of a godly and 
intellectual race.” Then he goes on to 
say : 4 





A Typical Wandervogel Nest 


“Nothing protects the ugliness of the race so 
; ; ! = effectively and makes for hiding this ugliness so 
this movement by now. The various Youth well as the way in which the European now 
movements in Germany have given rise to a completely covers his body. But nothing can 
distinet school of poetry of which the mouth- lead to the physical growth of the race so quickly 
pieces are Hermann Loens, Waldemar 2S habitually keeping the body naked. In the 


: x education of children this nakedness must. be 
Bonsels, Stefan George and Frank Werfel. made to play quite an important part. Youths 
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AN INDIAN PAINTER-ENGRAVER oy 


must see each others body and compare notes ; 
and they, must in this way develop a new crgan 
to appreciate the beauty as well as the defec:s of 
the physique. They mast learn to take price in 
their own health. This will be the safest gua-aatee 
against dissipation and will insure self-res; ect. 


We no longer know any nakedness excant 

dressing and this again is strong!y assoc ated we 
sexual ideas. This must be done away with. | 
fight shy of the naked body is th2 gre: t lair + 
our civ.lisation. It is not the eyes but tun. «i 


of our youths that we have got to poteet ` 


bene | 


AN INDIAN FAINTHR-ENGRAVER 


By PROF. SUYITHI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
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USE a few weeks ago has returned tome 
to India after eight years of sojorrn 


in Europe a young Indian artist 
whose work and achievement are as 


remarkable as they are significant of a r2al 
, advance of art among Indians. Mukul Caco- 
dra Dey, born in 1895, is just thirty-"vo, 
and he has had quite a notable career, “Ie 
was trained at the Santiniketan Schocl of 
Rabindranath Tagore, and there he develc ped 
his artistic powers, and working both at 
Santiniketan, and at Calcutta under Abaa n- 
dra Nath Tagore, the inaugurator of the 19w 
{ndian School of Painting, he found hims2lf 
as an artist, and early gave great promise. 
His water-colours in the new revived siyle 
of Indian art showed a force and a tenier- 
ness which are entirely his own in the treat- 
ment of Indian subjects, —romantie theres 
from Sanskrit and Bengali poetry as wel. as 
scenes from the everyday life of the people— 
episodes from the Krishna legend and from 
the mystic poetry as well as the love poems >f 
Rabindranath Tagore, and genre pictures from 
Hindu domestic life and from the life of tLe 
primitive Santal people of West Bengal, 
colonies of whom are to be found round 
about the school of Santinikefan where he 
spent his boyhood and early youth. At 
several annual exhibitions of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art where the work cf 
gthe artists of the New Indian School is 
= shown from year to year, Mukul Der’s 
pictures were easily among the more virls 
and powerful and sincere of the exhibits, 
and he acquired quite a distinction in tie 
rather restricted circle of artists we havc 
in this part of India, and lovers of Indicr 
Art interested in the progress of the nen 
school came to know him. The present writer 
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(Caleuita University). 


remembers vividly atleast three 3f his mi-ta- 
ture water-colours—one of Radhaand “rishva, 
another of an early morning bething senn 
on the Ganges depicting some Indi..n girls 
and an old Indian lady, and a third one oi 
a girl in ancient Indian dress waiting for 
her lover illustrating the lines cf Reb ac: 
nath from the Gitanjali—"“Light, Oh v hose lo 
the light ? Kindle it with the burning tie 
of desire !” Quite a number of his picture, 
have found appreciative buyers, and scvers! 
have been reproduced in the Bengali Prabesi, 
in the Modern Review and in otaer journal: 
from 1911 onwards. Then there wee bi~ 
charming sketches of Santal life. 

Mukul Dey was fortunate in accompany: 
ing the pcet to Japan during the latters visil 
to that country in the year 1916. Thi; visit 
was of very great Importance in his artiste 
life. Traired in the ideas ard methed. 
of the revived Indian School, he coulc coi: 
face to face with the artistic lile of Jape. 
which through the endeavours cf the 
Nippon Bijitsuin Society had emerged from 
a period of cold neglect into one of renewed 
and vigorous life and activity. Japen 
like India had neglected her own ancient 
art. The intoxication of Western civilisation 
which seized the heart and tke brain of 
Japan waen the thought and tie caltuc 
world of tha West poured into the 20untry vs 
an overwhelming flood as soon as Japan 
was opened up to the world, in a war 
clouded Japan’s vision for some decade. anu 
prevented hər from realising the true grectness 
of her national art, based as it was or thai 
of China and largely also (although in a 
rather distart way) on that of India. As it 
has happenzd in India, it was the cur.osity 
and the better trained artistic sens: oï 
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Enrope and America that discovered the 
aziding worth of Japanese and Chinese art 
as a great heritage of man, and the famous 
American art critic and collector Fenellosa 
tegan to collect in Japan specimens of 
eapanese and Chinese art, some of the 
cioicest examples of which could thus be 
oasily secured for the Boston and other 
iiuseums of America, at a time when Japan 
was treating them with contempt as useless 
“amber, not having learned as yet their 
supreme value. It was at this time, in the 
rineties, that a Japanese art lover and writer, 
Kakuzo Okakura, a name tobe ever remember- 
ed with honour in the history of the cultural 
revival of Asia, was  Fenellosa’s friend 
and collaborator in the study and rescue 
“rom reglect of Japanese and Chinese art. 
le sought to rouse the national consciousness 
of his people to an understanding of their art, 
and in 1897 founded the Nippon Bijistuin 
which by training artists along the traditional 
Japanese lines and by holding exhibitions 
sought to preserve for Japan her soul in 
this matter. This society has been instru- 
menta: in doing a great service to the people 
of Japan, and incidentally alsoto the people of 
other Asiatic countries. Kakuzo Okakura and 
the Nippon Bijitsuin had something to do 
with the artistic revival of India by giving 
the latter country a direct object lesson, and 
Okakura was-a friend of and an honoured 
guest in the Tagore family of Caleutta which 
became the centro of this revival. Sister 
Nivedita, that selfless spirit of service to the 
cause of India, was an enthusiastic supporter 
of this new movement in India of which 
Japar in the Nippon Bijitsuin gave an 
exemplar to the whole of Asia. Bijitsuin 
artists like Yokoyama Taikwan, K. Arai, 
Shunso Hishida, Shimamura Kwangan and 
others came to India, after the Indian 
movement had been well-established and was 
gaining in strength, and these artists studied 
the Ajanta frescoes and other ancient relics of 
Indian art, and worked in some cases with tha 
new school inspired by Tagore,-the charm 
of Hindu mythology and romance very often 
seizing their imagination and inducing them 
to make experiments at painting Indian pic- 
tures, aud some of their experiments in spite of 
their unavoidable Japanese quality which add- 
ed a certain quaintness and _ sincerity were 
decidedly remarkable. The Japanese artists 
were thus in direct touch with the Indian 
movement, and this extension of the range 
of their artistic experience was apparently 
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of help in broadbasing and strengthening the 
work of the Bijitsuin which they had taken 
up. Is was necessary for some Indian artists 
to go and see what was being done in 
Japan, and in this way receive a sort of 
reflex impetus, and Mukul Dey was the first 
Indian artist who was privileged to see with 
his own eyes the new Japanese revival that 
was an active force in the artistic life of 
Japan. Several years later, another Indian 
artist, the greatest of the pupils of Abanindra 
Nath Tagore, namely, Nandalal Bose, a 
personality in art who, the present writer is 
convinced, ranks with the greatest in the 
history of the art of the world, had the 
privilege of the same experience when he 
too accompanied Rabindranath in his third 
visit to Japan in 1924. Mukul Dey worked 
for some time with Taikwan and Kwanzan, 
two of the greatest members of the Bijitsuin 
group. This experience was of the nature 
of a sustainer and a strengthener of his own 
powers, and it made him surer of himself 
as a draughtsman. Mukul Dey’s work was 
very much appreciated in Japan. After visiting 
Japan he went to America, and if is here 
he learned the art of etching, in which hé 
has now attained such mastery. In America 
his studies were quite fruitful and his 
talect was recognised by his being made 
a Member of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers, and he is the only Indian to receive 
this distinction so far. After his return-to 
Calcutta he exhibited some of his etchings, 
his whole output being sold off in a short 
time. Some of his pictures were very fine. 
In addition to some portraits, notably of 
Rabindranath Tagore, he had a few exquisite 
studies of Indian womanhood and groups of 
Santal types, whichevoked general admiration, 

Mukul Dey was not content to remain in 
the path which was already well-beaten by 
the feet of too many pilgrims in the 
sacred land of Art in India—namely, 
that of romantic poetising and ideal- 
ising of the life around. His sketches had 
showed a robust hand which chafed under 
the restraint of what would seem to curb it and 
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draw it back to thefinical In the midst of hisy 


experiments he soon found what his vigorous 
brush could do. He realised his powers in 
executing convincing sketches in bold strokes, 
and found inthe execution of portraits a 
mest characteristic expression of his genius. 
He sketched a number of telling portraits in 
pencil frum single sittings, and in 1917 he 
published his well-known Twelve Portraits 


AN INDIAN PAINTER- ENGRAVER 


of twelve of the living great men of Beagal— 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Praphulla Chandra Ray, Bipin Chandra Pal, 
Asutosh Mookerjee, Motilal Ghosh, Goorocdass 
Banuerjea, Brajendranath Seal, Abanindranath 
Tagore, Ramananda Chatterjee, Surendranath 
Banerjee and Lord Sinha—with an introduc- 
tion from Sir John Woodroffe, This portčolio 
of portraits has for some time been out of 


print and it at once established what a 
dashing force and vitality as well cs a 
telling sureness of hand and eye for 


character he had. Many years ago a siwilar 
album of pencil portraits of members cf the 
Tagore family by the late Jyotirindranath 
Tagore, the third elder brother of Rabindrenath, 
was published from England with an intro- 
duction by William Rothenstein the actist: 
and the harmony of contrast between the 
spirits and the styles of these two great 
Bengali artists we can feel at once, There 
is a certain nervous vigour and elegance atout 
the lines of Jyotirindranath which seem to 
caress the portraits of his subjects, wh> are 
all near and dear to him and whom he 
seems to coax to make a self-reve:asion 
to him in the midst of the family cire'e— 
these family portraits seem never to kave 
been intended for publication. This is qaite 
different from the broad .and strong sweep 
of Mukul Dey’s pencil, seeking to ectech 
the character of the man who in his cwn 
sphere had made his mark in life and stands 
out before the whole world. And yet the iwo 
groups of portraits are singularly successful, 
and are like twin groups, in their fidelity and 
in their convincing qualities as being the 
true representations of the inner being 
the persons. 

This trait of his artistic genius Muzul 
Dey seems to have developed to the fullest, 
and judging from some of his recent etzhed 
portraits one cannot but fail to feel a sort 
of enthusiasm at the sure hand of a master 
with which he just with a few tell:ng 
strokes, has given us the entire man, in his 
etchings of Einstein, and W.W. Pearson, 
for instance. One would feel confident that 


given the opportunity we would be sure 
to have in this first etcher of cur 
country one of the eminence of an 


Anders Zorn in this department of art—at 
least in the portrait line. 

After a short spell of work in Calcuta, 
Mr. Dey went on along visit to the 2cve 
temples of Ajanta, Sllora, Nasik, and Eazh, 
studying the [ancient paintings and cther 


artistic remains there. He spent some time 
copying the frescoes at Ajanta and at Bagh, 
aud to him we owe the first sketches of the 
unique frescoes at the latter place, which 
were later on copied by Nandalal Bose, Asit 
Kumar Haldar, Surendranath Kar, A.B. Bhonsle, 
B.A. Apte, M. A. Bhand and V. B. Jagtap 
at the instance of the Gwalior Darbar, 
and thes3 copies have since been published 
by the India Society of London. Mukul 
Dey’s copy of the famous group of the 
Mother and Child at Ajanta males the 
mystery and the religious background of this 
great picture come home to us deeply by the 
inclusion of the colossal standing figure of 
the Buddha which forms part of the entire 
composition. This picture he has published 
is the frontispiece to his well-known book 
on Ajanta, My Pilgrimage to Ajanta and 
Bagh (London 1925), and Lawrence Binyon, 
who has written an introduction to this book, 
draws our attention to the value ofthe picture. 
This book of Mukul Dey’s on Ajanta and 
Bagh forms a popular and extremely read- 
able work on these far-famed cave temples 
and their paintings, and a special value of 
their work is the large number of reproduc- 
tions of the Ajanta paintings, making it an 
extremely useful and convenient handbook. 

January, 1920, found Mukul Dey in 
England, where he had been staying for 
the last eight years. Here he worked in the 
Slade School of Art and at South Kensington. 
In 1922 se won the diploma of the Royal 
College of Art, with the first prize in tempera 
painting and in engraving. These ara dis- 
tinctions won for the first time by an Indian 
in the person of Mukul Dey. The Royal 
Academy accepted his paintings in tempera 
for their annual exhibitions for 1922 and 
1923. 

Mukul Dey’s period of study and work 
in London was not a smooth and easy one, 
Staying in London and working in his 
vocation was not exactly a bed of roses 
for a struggling young artist, and the 
greater part of these eight years were 
years of hard ‘struggle for him. During 
this period of had work he had executed a 
portrait sketch of the late W. W. Pearsoo of 
hallowed memory, teacher at Santiniketan, and 
the relations of Mr. Pearson offered him a 
handsome price for it, but Mukul Dey would 
never hear of taking money for a picture of 
one who loved. India and the Santiniketan 
School as his very own and gave his best 
to the country he chose for his love and 
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service ; and at that time Mr. Dey was far 
from being in easy circumstances financially. 
At tke Wembley Exhibition he received a 
commision to decorate a portion of the Indian 
Pevilian, and he executed his decorations in 
a strikingly original way which greatly 
heszed him to be accepted as an artist of 
resute. 

For a while he set upasan artist in London 
with a studio in Knightsbridge, working at 
his etchings and his paintings, and participat- 
ing in the artistic life of London, with the 
friendship of a number of artists of distinction 
in the metropolis, 

in October 1927, shortly before his return 
home to India, he held an exhibition of his 
efsnircs and drawings at his own studio, 
Wick was a great success. The little list of 
his works had an appreciative foreword by 
Cumpbell Dodgson, keeper of Prints and 
D-awings in the British Museum, who speaks 
of his mastery over the technique of the 
dzypoint with his skill in wielding pencil 
ard brush, and says that he “reveals with 
wzat sensitive and delicate lines he has 
interp-eted on copper romantic legends and 
mystical subjects from Indian poetry and 
religion.” Mukul Dey’s great picture, The 
T-ce uf Life, is an acknowledged masterpiece 
ir the etcher’s art, and this picture, reproduced 
Ir the present number of the Modern Review, 
is something unique in the complexity of its 
tLystico-religious suggestions, in its remini- 
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scences of the great art of Ajanta and of 
medieval Rajput India, in the subtlety of ifs 
composition, and in the supreme mastery 
over technique in its execution. His 
other work also demonstrates his power 
as an etcher. The British Museum has bought 
a complete set of his engravings available 
for its collection, and at the command of 
their Majesties the King Emperor and the 
Queen Empress, Mr. Dey had sent his 
engravings and his pictures for their inspec- 
tion at the Buckingham Palace, and their 
interest in his work has indeed been a 
great honour and an encouragment for him. 

Makal Dey is now back in Calcutta. 
He intends to introduce the art of etching and 
to teach it specially in India, and at a considera- 
ble expense he has brought with him the 
necessary outfit for an etcher’s studio. He 
wants only the opportunity to work and to 
teach, and thus to stay on in his native 
country and to be of service to it His 
qualifications and his achievement certainly 
deserve support from all quarters, whether 
from Government or from private patrons of art. 
He has come back with many projects, and is 
full of enthusiasm. Should not there be some 
response in his own mother-land, to take 
the service he proffers, and to make it 
possible for him to help to enable our 
country to achieve a unique distinction 
in the domain of art ? 


Freshen ste 


VIRIYA 


VIRIYENA DUKKHAN ACCETI 
Sorrow Ceaseth By Exertion 


By SILACARA 


“Would I were strong as Hercules,” 
A weak one weakly cried 
As, from the couch whereon he lay, 
With his free and manly stride 
ic saw the Hero pass his way— . 
uch a hero ; such shoulders wide ! 
“Well wished !!!” said Hercules who heard, 
“But *twas not with a plaintive song 
That I earned those brawny limbs and thews, 
And the strengths that to them belong : 
I slew a lion, I tamed a bull; 
truggled, so am I strong !” 


—From the British Buddhist, 


SONG 
By MARIE DE L. WELCH 


What shall we remember when we are old ? 
What shall we remember even when we are , 
Wise 
Softly, softly we shall remember 
ove and Love’s mouth and love’s eyes. 


What shall we remember more beautifully a 
wisdom 
What shall we remember in our cold years ? 


What shall remember, we shall remember 
` Love and love’s laughter and love’s tears. 


What shall we remember when we are lost in 
quietness ? 
What shall we remember? What shall be ~ 
eeping ? 
We shall remember, forever, forever 
ove and love's sigh and love’s sleeping, 


—From the Nation, 
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[ Books in the following languages wilt be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German, 


Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalan 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and 


n Marathi, Nepali 
Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and 


Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 
college text-beoks and their 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine_ articles, addresses, ete., will not be noticed. The 
receipt of books received for review will not be ceknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 


The review of any book is not guaranteed 


i wy b ) .. Boots should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete according to the 


nguage of tae books. No 


eriticism of book-reviews and notices will be published: — Editor, K. RB.) 


A ENGLISH 


Tue Vepanta Pumosoruy; By Sridhara Majum- 
~v dar, M. A. Published by Surendranath Bhattacharya 


Prof. of Sanskrit, . College, Bansivore 
(with two portraits). Pp. 264+770+ XXIV. 
Price Rs, 5 


The book contains (i) The original Sutas of 
the Brahma Sutra, (ii) Meanings of the words in 


the Sutrag in English and (ii) English explanations. 


with quotations from Upanishads, Bhagavad Gita 
and other books. | 

The exposition is mainly based on the commen- 
tary of Nimbarkacharya, the Vaishnava theo ogian, 
who flourished about 800 years ago. He composed 
the Vedanta-parijata-Saurabha, in which he expound- 
ed the Brahma-Sutras from the standpoint of 


“Dvaitadvaita Sawa, ie, dualistic monism. His 


philosophy has thus been summarised in the 
‘Foreword’ to the book under review by Professor 
Kokileswar Sastri :— 

. “In this school Brahman is regarded as both 
the efficient and material cause of the un-_varse. 
„Brahman is both Nirguna and Saguna, as it is not 
exhausted in the Creation, but also transcends it. 
The universe is not, according to, this. view, 
unreal or illusory but Is a true manifestation or 
Parinama of Brahman.--The present state cf its 
existence is not self-sufficient andit har no 
separate existence from Brahman. The universe is 
both identical with, as well as different from 
Brahman, even as a wave or bubble is tha same 
as, and at the same time different from, water. 
The individual souls are parts of the Supreme 
Being and are controlled by it. The emanc.pation 
lies in realising the true nature of the spirit 
and itis attainable by true devotion or Blakti, 


The individuality sftaaq of the finite self -s not 
oe even in the state of Mukti” (vide also 


. G. Bhandarkar's Vaisnavism, Saivism_ and 
Minor Religious Systems, pp. 62-66 ; and the History 


of the Vedanta Philosophy by  Prajnanananda 
Sarasvati, in Bengali. Vol 1., pp. 375—3 

The Vedanta Philosophy as expounded by 
Nimbarka is worth studying; but it has been 
much reglected.. It is now hoped that the 
publication of this book will faci-itate the study 
of the sukject. eee A 

Our, author’s exposition is clear and at the 
same time brief. The book should bs widely read. 

There is, in English, no other book on the 
subject. Bengali readers are referre to Turakisore 
Sarma Chowdhury’s Vedanta Philosophy with the 
Sanskrit Text and translation of the Nimbarka 


Bhashya. aam; gAs te) A fretet Fe Sty 
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Armarrya-Upanisuap: By Swam. Sharvananda. 
Published by the Ramakrishna Math, xlylapore, 
Madras. Pp. 43. Price sia annas, 


It contains Sanskrit Text, paraphrase with 
word-foz-word, literal translation, English reading 
and comments. , E 

The principal part of the Upanisbad is ii. 1 
(pp. 37-45) but the translator has, it seems to us, 
failed to catch the meaning of the Rishi. According 


to him wat) Katarak (iii.1.1) means “of what kind”, 


whereas its literal meaning, as well as the 
meaning here is “which of the two” Consequently 
the firs; two mantras have been mistranslated. 
His Translation is :— . 
_ “Who is this Atman whom we worship ? What 
is that Azman by which (man) sses form, hears 
sound, perceives smells, utters speech, and knows 
the tasteful and also the distasteful. What is the 
heart is the same as mind. The consciousness:----, 
aitachment,—all these are (but different) names 
of the coasciousness”. 

The ecrrect translation seems to be :— 

“Who is this whom we worship as the self ? 
Which cf the two is that self? (Isi: that) by 
which one sees form---(Or is it that) which is 
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this heart and mind, i€, consciousness. desire 
azd will ? (The answer is)—All these are, indeed, 
n=mes of consciousness.” 


Surman Buacawap Gita: A stopy: By S. D. 


5zdhiraja, MA, LL. B. Chief Judge, Kashmir. 
Foblished by Ganesh & Co., Madras. Pp. 540. Price 


mat known. 


_, it is a scholarly publication ; the plan on which 
it is written is excellent and the introduction is 
m:Sterly. In the introduction (pp. 1-69) the author 
dizensses the following subjects: (i) The Gita 
ari the Samkhya, (ii) The Gita and Patanjali’s 
X-ga-Su‘ras, (iii) The Gita andthe Early Buddhism, 

i Are there any interpolations in the Gita ? 
(v. The Gita and the Upanishads, (vi) The Gita 
ar l Saivism, (vii) The Gita and Bhakti and (viii) A 

~d's-eye-view of the Gita thought. 

It is followed by the Text, (in Devanagri 
crayacter) and a literal translation of the Gita, 
Tcroughout the book there are profuse and 
scholarly notes. The principal feature of the book 
is “hat the author has taken a comparative view 
oi the whole subject. To elucidate the subject 
he has quoted largely from the Buddhist canonical 
scriptures and also from the Upanishads, Aranyakas 

Tiuhmanas and the Rigveda Samhita, as well as 
from the Samkhya and the Yoga Philosophy. . 

, Une may or may not accept allthe conclusions 
of the author but no Gita-student should be 
wi hout a copy of Budhiraja’s edition. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. 


Tne Reay or Essence: By George Santayana. 
Pelished this year by Constable and_ Company 
dztian Agenis, Oxford | University Press). Pp. 
AATH+183. Price 12 shillings. 


Realism is gaining force in the philosophic 
weld. Itis represented in. England principally 
by G. E, Moore, Russell and Whitehead; and in 
the continent by Meinong and Husserl. In America 
it <3 associated with the Six and the Seven. The 
Siz are Holt, Marvin, Montague, Perry Pitkin and 
Speulding. Their co-operative studies were 
puclished in 1912 under -the name “The New 
ftexlism”. The Seven are Drake, Lovejoy, Pratt, 
Rczers, Sellass, Strong, with Santayana as ‘heir 
gu ling spirit. Their co-operative study in the 
prolem of knowledge was embodied in a book 
puilished in 1920 under the--name “Essays in 
Cr=acal_ Realism”. In tbis book Santayana has 
givən “Three Proofs of Realism.” The principal 
fezure of critical Realism is the doctrine of 
ess2nce formulated by Santayana and accepted 
anc elaborated by others. Santayana has himself 
developed this theory in his “Scepticism and 
An mat Faith” (1923). It is now further developed 
in the book under review, o 
` There are three types of realistic views of 
perveption, According to one there are three 
elements in perception ; according to another two 
elenents and according to the third there is only 
one element. Critical Realism belongs to the first 
tyne, its three elements being (i) the subject, Gi 
the object and (iii) the data. The data are not the 
metal states of the perciever; nor are they the 
phrsical objects or any selection from or aspect 
of aose objects. They are character-complexes 
taken to be the characteristics of the existing 
outer objects.. These  character-complexes have 
been called “Essences” by Santayana. By these 
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essences we know what the objects do as 
distinguished from what they are. “The objects 
themselves do not get within our consciousness. 
Their existence is their own affair—private and 
incommunicable.” In the book under review there 
is a valuable preface called “Preface to Realms of 
Beings” in which the author has described. “The 
Realm of Matter,” ‘The Realm of Essence’, “Th 
Realm of Spirit” and “The Realm of Truth.” Then 
he elaborates and develops the .theory of essence 
in eleven chapters. The subjects discussed in 
these chapters are (i) Various Approaches to 
Essence, (ii) The Being Proper to Essences, (iii) 
Adventitious Aspects of Essence (iv) Pure Being, 
(v) Complex Essences, (vi) Implications, (vii) The 
Basis of Dialectic, (viii) Essences as Terms, (ix) 
Instances of Essences, (x) Essences all Primary 
and (xi) Comparison with some Kindred 
Doctrines. 


In the ‘Postcript? the author writes—‘Three 
recent descriptions of the realm of essence, one 
English, one German and one French, lie at this 
moment before me. Perhaps a brief report of 
them may serve to convince the reader that in 
all this I am not dreaming alone, but that on the 


. contrary, I am introducing him to an eternal 


background of reality, which all minds when they 
are truly awake, find themselves considering 
together” (p 169). The authors referred to are 
A. N. Whitehead of England, Edmund Husserl of 
Germany aad Rene Guenon of France. He gives 
a short description of the views of these thinkers 
and finds therein corroborations of his own 
Vlews., ` 


Those who wish to know the trend of contem- 
porary epistemology should read carefully the 
"Essays, in Critical. Realism” (1920), Santayana’s 
“Scepticism and Animal Faith’ (1923) -and “The 
Realm of Essence” (1928). 


. We may not accept the conclusions arrived at 
in these books but we cannot ignore them. In 
speaking of the “New Realism” of the Six, 
Bosanquet once wrote, “They strike me as better 
informed outside philosophy than in it” (The 


and tried to ignore them. Buta change came 
over him and he could then ignore neither the 
New Realism of the Six, which he meant to do, 
nor the critical Realisms of the Seven. He 
elaborately discussed these theories in 1921 in 
“The meeting of Extremes in contemporary 
philosophy.” These realists may or may not gain | 
adherents but they are sure to gain attention. , For 
years to come Realism will be a, central topic of 
discussion. Santayana is a voluminous writer and 
his style and treatment are charming. Heis a 
literary artist and philosophical critic of poetry 
(vide his "Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, 
‘three Philosophical Poets and bis Essay on Shelley 
in his winds of Doctrine. He is a poet_also ang 
his poems have been much admired. He is the 
author of the “Sense of Beauty, a book on _ Aesthetic, 
"Egotism in German Philosophy, The Unknow: 
able, "Plaionism and the Spiritual Life” Soliloquies 
in England and the “Dialogues in the Limbo. 
He has written delightful books on contemporary 
philosophy (vide his Winds of_ Doctrine and 
Character and Opinion in ihe U. S.) He has 
popularly but philosophically described the phases 
of human progress in his “Life of Reason” (five 
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Distinction between Mind and iis Objects 1913,p, 11). 


Unknown- | 
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volumes), Whatever he writes is brilliant, delightful 
and worth reading. . 

One wonders why such a powerful -wuiter 
has not exercised so much influence as he is 
expected to have done. In accounting for this fact 
Arthur Kenyon Rogers, writes :— | 

‘George Santayana’s lack of influence in pro- 
portion to the weight of his contribution to, pailo- 
sophical sanity and clarity, yerhaps due in part 
to the academic distrust of literary gifts, is alsc not 
unconnected with a tone of condescension, which 
heis apt to adopt toward competing views, as 
calling rather for indulgence than for, serious 
argument. In consequence his work is more 
impressive as an imaginative picture ofa cectain 
outlook on the spiritual life of man, than for its 
explicit dialectical grounding” (English and 
American Philosopby Since 1800: p. 351). It 
may be remarked here _ that 
were written in 1923 and Santayana’s latest book 
The Realm of Essence. has been published, this 
year (1928). This book is not only artisti2 but 
also rigorously dialectic. 

Manes CHANDRA Grose 


Tus Baom Caves IN THE QWALIOR STATE ; 
Published by the India Society in co-operation. with 
athe Department of Archaeology, Gwalior, for Tis 
late Eighness Maharaja Sir Madhav Rao Sindhia 
Alijah Bahadur, G.CSI.. G.CV.0: GBI, ec. with 
text by Sir John Marshall, M.B., Garde. Dr. 1 Ph. 
Vogel, Æ. B. Havell, Dr. James H. Cousins, ‘ojether 
with a Foreword by Laurence Binyon, 


The publication of this book has remcved a 
long-felt want. The India Society’s method of 
publishing a collection of short essays on each 
subject by. eminent authorities is hardly sazisfying 
enough either to the student of Archaeology or to 
the art-lover, in the way that monographs are, 
inasmuch as much ground is trod over ani over 
again and other parts are hardly touched. But 
all the same, a great deal of information is given 
and the subjects dealt with by Sir John Marshall, 
wp, Garde and Dr. J. Ph. Vogel are ol great 
interest. The illustrations, diagrams, and repro- 
ductions in colour are excellent and of immense 
value. The general printing and get-up cf the 
book are of a high standard. In all, tha India 
Society is to be congratulated on this publication. 


es ae ep 


A Snort History or Marriage: By Edward 
ee Macimillan and Co. 192C. Price. 
Sf. a 


This small volume is based on the fifta edition 
of Trof, Westermarck’s famous History of Marriage 
but in no sense is it to be regarded as its 
sabridged _ edition. It is an independent | work 
dealing with marriage as a social institution 
though incorporating many of the arguments 
found in the larger work. To Porf. Westermarck, 
more than any one else, belongs the czedit of 
bringing the study of the institution of marriage 
to its present scientific level. His greatest defect, 
namely want of a firsthand acquaintarca with 
primitive people, he has greatly ramoved 
by. his important investigations on tLe social 
and religious rites of the Moroccan people, among 
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whom he has spent the greater part of the last 
decade. This newer outlook, also helped by the 
researches of Baldwin Spencer, Rivers and others, 
is responsible for the much more reasonable and 
correct attitude that he has taken with regard to 
the question of the origin of marriage, though in 
its main features, it remains essentially what it 
was in his first edition. Coming as it does from 
such a distinguished scholar and so admirably 
written, we have no doubt that the present volum2 
will prove eminently suitable as a text-book fer 
students. of sociology and anthropology in our 
universities, 


Socroucay : By Ramgopal, Bar-at-law and G. R 
Josyer, M.A. Bangalore. 1926. Price Rs. 2. i fe. 


This is supposed to bea sort of introduction 
to sociology and in the words of the authors “it 
throws a light on the origin, development 
and decay of Societies” (p. 1). Inspite however 
of the good opinion of the authors of their own 
work, as well as those they have enclosed, includ- 
ing those of the Vice-Chancellors of the Calcutta 
and Andhra Universities, we are forced to remark 
that the authors are not acquainted with up-to-date 
literature on the subject. Their knowledge of the 
origin and development of human. society does not 
evidently extend beyond the writings of Herbert 
Spencer and Morgan, for they still believe in the 
origina’ stage of promiscuity from which modern 
institutions are supposed to have developed by 
natural selection (pp. 86-87). On going through the 
book we are convinced that instead of attempting 
to write the present volume which they regard 
as “the took for the. millions”, the authors should 
have taken a course in the subiect themselves, 
and they could not have done better than hy 
beginning with Prof. Westermarck’s work reviewed 
above. 

B. G 


TEACEERS OF Isora: By C. A. Kincaid, O77.0., 
C8. icer L? Instruciion Publique, 
Published by Oxford University Press. 1927. 

India has produced many teachers from the 
earliest times, who should have a place in the 
history of Indian thought. In the book under 
review, Mr. Kincaid treats of some of the teachers 
of mediaeval and modern India, "who although they 
led strictly religious lives, yet played, unknown to 
themselves, a great part in the History of India.” 
It is strange that though Mr. Kincaid has sketched 
the careers of the Maratha saints, of Kabir, of the 
Sikh gurus and of the Gujarat poets— Mirabai and 
Narsinh Mehta, yet he leaves alone Bengal. Though 
he writes about the saints and poets of the Deccan, 
Northern India and Gujarat of mediaeval India, 
he omits Bengal and her poets like Vidyapati and 
Chandidas, and_her saints like Chaitanya, and Rup 
and Sanatan. He must be a bold man who would 
deny the great influence exercised by Chaitanya 
on the religious hfe of India of the Middle Ages, 
One can safely rank him with Kabir, Naaak, 
Tukaram and other saints of this period. Mr. 
Kincaic_ would have done well to include a sketch 
of the Bengal Saint Chaitanya. 

Again, though Mr. Kincaid treats of the Sikh 
gurus, he does not take his materials from the 
original Sikh scriptures. He takes Mr. Macauliffe’s 
The Sikh Religion as his authority. He does not 
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seem familiar with the original Gujarati songs of 
M’rabai and Narsinh Mehta, but takes help from ‘a 
most valuable work ‘Milestones in Gujarati Liter- 
ature. As for Kabir also, he does not rely on the 
Hindi verses of Kabir, but on | Mahipati’s 
Braktavjay and the introduction to Kabir’s poems 
by Rabindranath Tagore. Thus in all these cases, 
Mr. Kincaid does not rely on original sources, but 
on second-hand information. As a scholar he 
should have read the verses and songs of these 
saints in their original, as in the case of Bhaktia- 
vijaya he says that he has‘repeatedly read it in the 
orginal Marathi.” oo 

Ín speaking of Keshab Chandra Sen, Mr. Kincaid 
savs that his “family claimed descent from the 
anzient Sen Rajas, semi-mythical monarchs, who 
rued at the time of Alexander the Great.” We 
wender from where Mr, Kincaid got hold of this 
curious imformation. It is really news to us to 
learn that Keshab Chandra Sen’s family claimed 
descent from the ancient Sen Rajas. We do not 
know of any Sen king ruling at the time of 
Alexander the Great. ; 

Mr. Kincaid also says: “In 1870 Keshab Chandra 
Sen resolved to go, as Ram Mohun Ray had done, 
to England.” But he does not mention that the 
idea came from Lord Lawrence, who was a great 
patron of Keshab Chandra Sen, and who had been 
greatly impressed by his lecture on, ‘Jesus Christ, 
Europe and Asia’. So Lord Lawrence helped him 
while he was in England. Mr. Kincaid. himself 
says : “Lord Lawrence was by that time in retire- 
a in England and helped Keshab as well as he 
could. 


The bvok will prove useful to those Westerners 
who want to know something about the teachers of 
India in the Middle Ages. The get-up and printing 
of the book is excellent. 

PHANINDRANATH Bose 


Brencati Seir-ravent by the Natural Method 
with Phonetic Pronunciation: By Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, M.A. (Calcutta), D. Lit. (London), 
Oro:wn Svc. 200 pp. Cloth, 4s. net, Blue wrapper 
3s. vet. H. Marlborough & Co. Ltd., 51 and 52, Old 
Bailey, London, E.C.4, 

‘arlborough’s “self-taught” books are meant, 
first for tourists and travellers, and then also for 
students. The present work is also meant for the 
same two classes of people. Hence the author 
says in his preface: | f 

“Bengali may be said to be the most important 
langaage in India after Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu). 
Although it is confined to the province of Bengal 
and certain contiguous. tracts, the literary and 
cultural infiuence exerted by Bengali on the other 
languages of India during recent. years has been 
quite remarkable. Apart from the ancient and 
medieval literatures of India in Sanskrit, Pali, Old 
Tamil, and Early Hindi dialects, Bengali has the 
largest and most oiriginal literature of any Modern 
Indian language; and it counts among its votaries 
numerous poets, novelists, and other writers, of 
whom one, Rabindranath Tagore, has become a 
worlc-figare in literature. 

“The commercial value of the language is in- 
creasing more and more: Bengal is the land which 
has monopolised the production of jute, and its 
foreign trade both export and import is quite 
extensive. As a language spoken by some 49 
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millions of people—nearly one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of India—its importance in administration can 
be well imagined. 

Like many other languages, both in India and 
outside India, Bengali has two forms, one literary, 
the other spoken, Most grammars and handbooks 
of Bengali following traditions which were current 
fifty years ago take notice only of the literary’ 
speech, ignoring the colloquial as spoken in every- 
day life by even the most cultured classes. The 
result of this has frequently been ridiculous—at 
the expense of the foreign student or learner of 
Bengali -who would quite unwittingly overwhelm 
an illiterate villager or servant with a highly 

anskritised and archaic Bengali, in a strong 
foreign accent, which would make the latter only 
stare. To learn to speak colloquial Bengali has as 
a consequence remained a difficult task, to be 
achieved by long years of personal observation 


and practice, with very, little help from a printed - 


grammar; and most foreigners have to be content 
with a smattering of “bazaar Hindustani,” which, 
of course, generally goes along way in any part 
of Aryan-speaking India. In the present work, 
the colloquial side has -been constantly kept in 
view: and inthe conversations, colloquial forms 
alone have been employed. The literary forms, 
however, are necessary for reading the language 
and for properly understanding the phonetic and. 
other changes in the colloquial, and as such these 
have not been ignored, but have been given their 
proper place in the grammar.” 


Professor Chatterji, is the author of the stand- 
ard work on “The Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language” and his present work is an 
excellent one. Those who want to learn Bengali 
may well begin by mastering this book. 


Grows of tHe Inpraw Consmrurion: By N. N. 
Ghosh, MA, L. 
Christian College, Allahabad. The Hindi Press, 


Allahabad. Crown 8vo., pp. X+119. Cloth. Re. 1. 
In this small book the author states clearly 

and concisely the growth of the Indian constitu- 

tion, such as itis, from the days of the East 


T, History. Department. Ewing | 


India Company to the passing of the Government «,. 


of India Act, 1919, by which the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms were given effect to. He recognises 
that “we have not yet a Constitutional, Govern- 
ment in the true sense of the term.” His book is 
meant to be purely. informative, and he has not 
therefore, indulged in criticism. It will serve the 
purpose he has in view. 
The printing is clear and neat. 


Tue Founpations or Nationa Progress: A 
scheme of constructive work foran Indian Pro- 
vince With an Introduction by the Rt. Howble Baron 
Sinha of Raipur, P.C, K.C. By J. N. Gupia, 
MA, CLE, IMS. The Elm Press, 63, Beadon 
Street, Caleutia. Price not mentioned. Demy 8vo. 


Pp. 282+XVIl Cloth, gilt letters. 


So far as “high politics” is concerned, many 
persons, ourselves included, will not endorse all the 
opinions expressed in this book. But the main 
theme of the work is not “high politics.” The 
author deals mainly with what aught to be, done 
to make Bengal progressive in health and sanitation, 
education, agriculture, industrial development, and 
other kinds of activity implied in rural reconstruc- 
tion. In all these matters the author speaks from 
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experience. For that reason the book may be 
read with profit by all who are engaged in vlage 
work or want to take up that kind of work. In 
fact, we should say. that, whatever the political 
creed of our village _workers—be they No 
Changers”. Swarajists, Independents, or Libera s— 
they would do well to read this book.. am 

In the details of what is not “high politizs”, 
we have some differences with Mr. Gupta. Mr. 
Gupta suggests that sufficient funds should be 
placed at the disposal of the District Officer to 
enable him to take an active part in the devre.op- 
ment of his district. One object of this sugges-ion 
is to restore part of his lost prestige to the Disirict 
Officer, What we want is that more funds saculd 
be available to the District Boards. Simultaneously 
there should be strict and vigilant independent 
audit, and all who spend the money should he 
held strictly responsible for malversation. 


The author has pointed out one of the main 
causes of Bengal’s want of progress or rather of 
her retrogression. He says with perfect truth that 
“there is complete unanimity of opinion in the 


Province that with the present ficancial 
resources of Bengal it is barely possitle to 
keep the administration going, and tkere is 


no possibility whatsoever of undertaking any 
_comprehensive remedial measures for the moral 
“and material advancement of the people. It is 
felt that in this matter the Reforms, instead of 
easing the situation in any way, has made the 
position of Bengal, still more hopeless than it 
was before the Reforms.” “While Bombay, 
for instance, has been able to more than double 
her expenditure on mass education withm the 
last ten years, in Bengal the expenditure oa this 
all-important sphere of rural welfare has remained 
almost stationary.” 


Youne Inpa, an Interpretation and a History 
of ihe Nationalist Movement from Within: B 
Lamat Rat. With a Foreword by Josiah G, 
Wedgwood, DSO. MP. Servants of the People 
Society, 2 Court Street, Lahore. 4th Reprint. 1927. 
Rs. 8. Cloth, gilt letters. Pp, XVI+262. Big clear 


type. 


_ This book was originally written and published 
in America and England more than a decade ago. 
On its first publication the Government of India 
proscribed it and prevented its importatior into 
India. That ban having been, recently removed, 
the Servants of the People Society of Lahora has 
published it with the authors preface to 
this fourth reprint, in the course of which he 
says i 


“India has considerably changed since the 
book was written in 1915. Some changes have 
been made in the constitution which have trans- 
ferred a certain amount of power to the represent- 
é atives of the people. But the real power, remains 
= where it was. The economic condition is to-day 
even worse, But the greatest and most noticeable 
change is to be seen in thementality of the people. 
We _ have passed through a wonderful period of 
political awakening. The movement for freedom 
is no longer confined to the intelligentsia bat has 
spread among the masses. Mahatma Gaudi?s non- 
co-operation movement was a unique thing in the 
history and life of the Indian people, I is too 
early to speak of its success or failure. Movements 
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of this kind cannot be judged by their immediate 
results; they are among the forces which onco 
created ccntinue_to operate until they_have had 
their ful play. Whatever be the verdict of the 
historian on the non-co-operation movement as a 
whole, it must be credited with, the greatest 
possible saare in rousing the political conscious- 
ness of the people and in bringing about a radical 
change in the outlook and mentality of the Indian 
National Congress.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai has been an active worker in 
the national cause for decades. He has been ir 
the thick of the fight. He possesses knowledge 
of the movement for freedom both from outside 
as an onalnoker and from within as an active 
worker. Moreover, as_he has not been a mere 
politician—as he has striven to bring about religi- 
ous, social. and educational reform and reconstrne- 
tion also, his survey cannot but have a depth ari. 
breadth and comprehensiveness in which a history 
of the national movement written by the ordinary 
run of politicians would be lacking. 

_We have read the book from cover to cover 
with sustained interest and profit. It snould_ be 
read and kept for reference by all Indian 
publicists and students of Indian politics—parti- 
cularly of the younger generation. We eagerly 
look forward to the publication of the author's 
second volume bringing the history of the national 
movement up-to-date. 


Tue Barsa Connection wits Iwn; By K. T. 
Paul. With a foreword by the Earl of Ronaldshay. 
Student Christian Movement. 32 Russell Squere, 
London, W. C. L Pp. 224. Crown 8vo. Paper 

over. Rs. 2 
„„ the very first sentence in the author's 
Prefatory Notes” is a question—“What does 
India Want ?” As indicating the kind of answer 
given in the book we select a few sentences from 
the last chapter of the book. 


_ .(t) India wants to perfect her nationhood. 
India i3 one and indivisible’ is an impassioned 
utterance with which more than one Congress 
President has thrilled the assembled thousands 
from the many regions of our Motherland. Amid 
and belaw all diversities there is the cultural 
unity wich for centuries has cut itschannels deep 
down into all life, individual and social. This 
culture is so distinctive of India, it brings with 
it such memories of glorious achievement, ana it 
holds so many promises of still further victories. 
that it is eminently the foundation on which should 
be stabilised our nationhood in accordance with 
modern categories.”.+ 


"(2) India wants not only a perfected nation- 
hood ; she wants an international position. She 
dreams of no empire to rule, she wants no com- 
mercial dominance over any part of the world. 
She jusz wants a place, an assured place and a 
place which is her own, among the nations of the 
world. She is making it steadily through the 
industry ofher millions of humble toilers and 
traders, and through the intellectual and _ spiritual 
discipline of her more gifted children. In these 
matters the world thinks of ‘India’, and not of ‘a 
distant Jependency of the British Empire” (*As Lord 
Curzon said in contempt in the House of | Lerds 
on that_ occasion which led to the resignation of 
Edwin Montagu.—Author’s footnote)...” 
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“'8) All ‘this only means that nations like 
India and China really desire a better world. 
Ther want to preserve the integrity of their 
naticnal identity, they, want an international 
recognition of such identity, and they want free- 
dom for all sorts of commerce with other nations, 
economic and intellectual; and still they deli- 
bera‘ely do not seek any special political or 
economic advantage as a safeguard for the 
recognition and freedom which they demand. 
They want just to live and let live, to serve 
ard be served». ? 


In details there are several inaccuracies in the 
bcok ; as, for instance, the dateof the partition 
of Bengal is given as 1907, whereas if was on 
the 16th of October, 1905 that the old province 
of Bengal was partitioned by Lord Curzon. | 

Taere are many things in the book which call 
foz sriticism. But as it would be easy for well- 
informed Indians to correct them themselves, 
we nsed not dwell on all of them. If non-Indians, 
for whom probably the book is mainly intended, 
read it. they will be misled in many respects. 
As neither the author nor Lord Ronaldshay in 
his foreword show what, advantages Britain has 
devived from her connection with India, except here 
ani there indirectly and by the way, as it were 
the non-Indian reader may carry away from a 
pevusal of the book the impression that Britishers 
came to and remain in India merely as philanthro- 
pists. Mr. Paul dwells in several passages on the 
eccmomics of the British connection, but nowhere 
mentions the tragedy ofthe ruin of India’s indi- 
genous trade and industries under British 
ruls and the consequent throwing of millions of 
her children on the land and on_ unskilled 
labour and their lifelong semi-starvation, He 
complains that the people of India do not 
adequately appreciate the military defence of 
of ndia! We wonder how an educated Indian 
like ir. Paul can be blind to the fact that 
this “defence of India” can be appreciated only 
if taearmy is thoroughly Indianised. Does he not 
kncw that Indians are practically excluded from 
mil:tary leadership, from training in artillery, naval 
fight and fighting in the air? He speaks of 
the British bureaucracy in India as “the most 
effidert and benevolent ever developed in 
human history!” He repeatedly refers to “its 
traditional attitude ‘of scientific benevolence ad- 
ministered in official efficiency and safeguarded 
by, a nalo of prestige’! Is he by any possibility 
quietly sarcastic ? Every one knows or ought to 
know the totally inadequate character of the 
medical and sanitary services as well as of the 
educational and other ‘nation-building’ services 
rencered by _ the State in India. Yet 
Mr. Paul talks grandiloquently of “curative 
and preventive medical work to reach 
the ordinary ills as well as the emergency needs 
of a population as large as that of Europe (barring 
Russia).---; an ever-increasing supply of schools 
and teachers to overtake the illiteracy of a people 
whose net increase per annum is some two 
millions.” In how many centuries will this 
illiteracy be overtaken ? It is difficult 'to appreciate 
a Statement like the following: “The 
[British] administrative connection [with India] has 
been by design worked out in detail with a 
thorough attentionjto practically every need of 
the gecple which a state can possibly reach.” 
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All these needs receive. just enough attention to 
prevent critics from condemning British rule whole- 
sale. But we have neither the time nor the space to 
comment on all the provoking things which Mr. 
Peul says in the passages devoted to economic, 
administrative and other similar matters. 

According to Mr. Paul : ig 

“The Brahma Samaj was the first-fruit of the 
British connection. It was an attempt to express 
religious life and thought afresh in assimilation 
of some of the ideas and usages presented by the 


West,” 

With the above passage Mr. Paul should 
try to thoroughly harmonize the following passage 
from his book :— i 

"First arose the Brahma Samaj. The founder 
of it, Ram Mohan Roy, came from an orthodox 
Kulin Brahmin family, but one which had come 
into frequent and intimate touch with the Govern- 
ment of the Mohammedan state of Bengal. For 
his studies he went to Patna, one of the really 
living centres of Islamic culture. Jt was what he 
imbibed there that constrained him to become a 
reformer of religion and society, and he not only 
proclaimed his views but also suffered persecution 
before he ever learnt a word of English--Jt is well 
to realise this,.-If Britain had not been there, he 
would probably have been a prophet in the succes- 
sion of Kabir and Nanak, establishing a new sect 
of Vaishnavite Hinduism coloured by the theism of 
Islam ard the devotional life rendered richer by 
the experiences voiced by the Sufis. As it was, 
these influences prevailed with Ram Mohan Koy 
to the end of his life.” (Italics ours. Ed., M. R.) 

As Ram Mohan Roy derived some of his doctrine 
and ideas from the Tantras and was_ neither a 
vegetarian nor a teetotaller, he could not, “if 
Britain had not been_there,” have founded a new 
sect of Vaishnavite Hinduism. 

The author assumes (p. 43) that Devendranath 
Tagore was in favour of confining the office of 
minister in the Brahma Samaj to men of Brahmin 
birth. This is not 2 fact. Babu Rajnarain Bose, 
the first president of the Adi Brahma Samaj, who 
was by birth a Kayastha, performed divine service 
in that Samaj with the approval and encourage- 
ment of Devendranath. 

Similary when the author says with reference 
to Sasipada Banerji that “unlike Keshab or the 
converts, he refused to break with Hindu religion, 
he is mistaken, Sasipada Banerji was a member 
of the Sadharam Brahma Samaj and, though 

Brahmin by birth’, got some of his children 
married to non-Brahmins. 

Mr. Paul writes: “Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to the 
Sermon on the Mount as the supreme criterion 
of private and public conduct is even more openly 
significant of the same process.”’ | 

That, Mr. Gandhi holds. the Sermon on the 
Mount in great reverence is true, but as far as 
we are aware, itis not that Sermon but the4 
Bhagavad Gita which the Mahatma places specially 
before himself and others as the supreme guide to 
private and public conduct. 

The author perpetrates something akin to 
anachronism and pious romancing combined, when 
he says that “if Asoka dreamt a dream for India 
and Asia, Jesus Christ dreamt a dream for Britain 
and mankind, when he thought that, by methods 
which are a negation of force, man can raise his 
world to the status of the Kingdom of God.” 
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Asoka was born in India and ruled over the 
greater part of this country and sent emissaries 
and missionaries to various parts of Asia outside 
India. So it may be considered historically true 
that he dreamt a dream for India and Asia. Jesus 
Christ was born in Palestine, which is perhaps 20t 
ine same country geographically as Britain, though 

ritain may be the Holy Land of some Indian 
Christians, There is no proof in the Gospels or 
outside them that Jesus was aware of the existeace 
of the British Isles. How ‘could he then dream a 
dream for Britain—and_ particularly for Britain 
above all other countries in Christendom ? Is 
Britain the most Christian country in the wald 
that Jesus should have dreamt a dream specialy for 
it, Supposing that he knew of its existence and had 
fore-knowledge of some country becoming the most 
pious in the world in the days of Mr. K. T. Paal? 
Was it known to the contemporaries of Jesus or 
to Jesus himself individually that by the Erizish 
man alone or by the British man above all 
other men his world would be raisel to 
the status of the Kingdom of God in the 
year 1927 by methods which area negation not 
only of force but of treachery, chicanery, perjury, 
forgery and fraud as well ?. 

_In spite of the many things which are open to 
criticism in Mr. Paul’s book, it is evident throtgh- 
out that he is patriotic, not merely in the political 
sense, but in other matters also. He is proid of 
and has respect _for India’s religions, culttres, 
' literatures, ete. Even in modern India, he does 

not omit to mention where Indians have se: an 
example to the British ; e.g., he writes :—“It ought 
to be impressed on the attention of every s:udent 
of modern India that in_ 1881, four years before 
the first Congress, Dewan Rangacharlu had estab!ish- 
ed the Representative Assembly for the Mysore 
State.” He did this before the British burzau- 
cracy had thought of inventing a method for even 
indirectly “bringing the people themselves into 
some real contact with the ever-stiffening machin- 
ery of Government.” Similarly, Mr. Paul also 
mentions the fact that “years before the British 

Government had even thought of investigating the 
rœ power implicit in the great waters of India, w[ysore 

had tapped the Kaveri River and was working its 

gold mines and also lighting two great cities 

on the electricity derived from the Sivasamudram 
alls, 

As a Christian it is natural for Mr. Paq 
assume that to all non-Christian _ religions 
“the test of Christ’s values” should bə an 

"1s being applied. But it is something that he has to 
admit that “in the vast stores of Hindu though; and 
experience there is practically everything of every 
grade of value,” obviously including the higaest. 

Mr. Paul gives much interesting information 
relating to the maritime adventures and enterprises 
of the Dravidian peoples. He shows that ‘I> the 
et peoples the sea was in all ages a con- 

ecting link with. the islands to the south and 

south-east of India, and also to the mainland 
adjoining them from Burma all round to Siam 
and Cambodia. Even Africa was, unbelievable 
as lt may seem, a frequent resort-...In a Greak 
papyrus of the second century, found at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, in Egypt, occurs a conversation which 
Dr. Hultzsch has identified with Kanarese. Even 

Imperial Rome itself was familiar with the Indian 

merchant and the Indian scholar.” “Even the 
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Mohammedan conquest of Java was the missionary 
enterprise of the Tamil Marakayars of Negzapatam 
and Karatkal, Islam was preached in Java in 
Tamil, and in many particulars it is sustained 
there in that language.” k 

Mr. Paul mentions in a footnote, p. 38, that “a 
fellow-passenger of mine on this boat, a Javanese, 
who is avery good Mohammedan, bears the name 
Sastravidagdha ! While the religion of practically 
the whole of his nation is Islam, he tells me that 
the literature studied is still Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata, and thata recent production of high merit 
is on Agastya.” en A 

In the 2oncluding chapter of his interesting 
book the author states: 

“The principle embodied in the preamble to 
the India Act of 1919 once more emphasises 
Britain’s faith in the eternity of British dominanee 
over Incia. But that was seven years ago, and 
these seven years of suffering and discipline have 
brought much light to all parties concerned. 
Will the preamble to the next India Act, which 
the statutory Commission of 1927 will draft, indi- 
cate some of the principles which will hence- 
forth enshrine the continuance of the British 
connection in the hearts of India ?.-..+..+ elf it 
were merely a politico-economic problem the 
obvious limitations of human nature would rather 
point to tctal political separation in the first 
place as indispensable for an honorable allianse 
afterwards. But viewed as part of a widely 
comprep2nsive phenomenon of truly human value; 
there is more room for faith.” 

The took was finished in April, 1927. Afte’ 
observing the way in which ‘the Simon Commissina 
has beer. appointed inspite of protests from Indians, 
even a raan like Mr. Paul might be disposed ta 
have less faith than before. RO 


Ancirnr Inpian Conontes in tHE Far Hast: 
Cuaupa: By Dr. Majumdar, MAs PAD. 
Greater India Society Publication No. 1, pp. XXIV 
F277+ 6464227. Price Rs. 15. To be had ut 
the Punjah Sanskrit Book Depot. Lahore, India: 
and at the Greater India Society Book Depot, 91, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


The kistory of the colonial culture of India 
will someday revolutionise our conception of 
Hinduism based as yet mainly on Indian iecords, 
ignoring the grand transformation jn 
Asiatic culture brought about by India. 
The Greater India Society had been trying 
to rouse up public attention to this 
much-n2glected chapter of Indian history and 
it is a matter of congratulation to Dr, Majumdar, 
a distingcished member of the Greater India Society 
and an Indologist of renown, to have published 
this sumptuous survey. of the political, social, 
artistic. and religious life of the ancient Hindu 
colony of Champa. Scrupulously _ historical in 
his method and outlook as he is, Dr. Mazumdar 
has based his monograph on a painstaking 
analysis of the original Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Champa and on the interpretation of the pioncer 
workers in the field, the French  savanis, to 
whom he had with characteristic. justice ded:- 
cated the work. It is to eminent Frenca 
epigraphists and archaeologists like Barth and 
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Bergaigne, Finot and Parmentier, Cabaton and 
Zymonier that we are indebted for the slow 
recovery of this chapter of our history from 
cbiivion. But as all their publications are in 
French, they were sealed books to most of our 
scholars. Moreover the “made-in-Hngland” books 
on Indian history. and art (not excluding the 
Cxford History and the Cambridge History, ete.) 
hatray a curiously unhistorical tendency to ignore 
this positive aspect of Indian cultural expansion. 
this has resulted in a lamentable lack of 
interest in the history of, “Greater India”, in 
most of our academic circles, not excluding 
ite Universities. Thus Prof. Majumdar _ has 
rendered a great service to the cause of Indo- 
logy by making the researches of foreign scholars 
accessible to our Indian archaeologists and 
epigraphists, who are sure to profit by this 
widening of their historical outlook. The survey 
of a single colony—Champa—has occupied over 
five hundred pages! So we can imagine the 
magnituce of the task that is lying before us 
ard we congratulate Dr. Majumdar on having 
boldly come forward to grapple with it. The 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, also deserves 
al. praise for undertaking to print_ the volumes 


taat are being prepared by Dr. Majumdar, 
Tle inscriptions have been printed in Devanagari 
script for the benefit of the Indian scholars 


ani the price is very reasonable, when the 
cout of production is taken into consideration. 
The members of the Greater India Society will 
get a spacial concession rate for which applica- 
tion shoud be sent to the Society’s Office, 91, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

A Drcmoyvary or Hrypu Arcmrecture: By 
Prasanna Kumar Acharya, M.A., Ph.D. D.Lit, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Allahabad University. 


cy i by the Oxford University Press. Pp. XX 


While Hindu Painting and Decorative art 
were hevering between hope and despair as 
to he ckance of gaining “occidental”? recogni- 
tior (the only recognition that carried weight D 
Hixdu architecture. attracted the notice of all 
experts by its undeniable grandeur and originali- 
ty. Ever since the publication of the “Essay on 
the Architecture of the Hindus” by Ram Raz, 
putlished in London (1834), there was a steady 
increase in the appreciation of the Hindu style 
and of the stone epics of India. The monumental 
studies of Rajendralala Mitra on Orissan architecture, 
followed by the work of Manomohan Ganguli, 
haves demonstrated that the interest in the subject 
was growing. The enormous documentation of 
Curnigham, Burgess, and others of the Archaeological 
survey challenged the attention of artists and 
arclaeologits all over the world. But the indi- 
genous tradition of India with regard to the 


science and art of Architecture did not 
receive the serious examination long over- 
due, before Dr. Acharya came forward to 
devote years of his academie studies to the 


eluc dation of the problems of the Hindu Shilpa- 
shas`ra. Accidentaly coming across a copy of 
Manasara he plunged deeper and deeper into the 
intrizacies of Hindu constructional science: the 
more baffling were the problems of the texts 
preserved in the ‘most. barbarous Sanskrit, the 
more intense became his zeal which ultimately 
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led to the development of this splended’ Dictionary ; 


—the first of its kind—of Hindu architecture. Thanks 
to the comprehensiveness of Hindu masters of 
the science, Architecture in the work has been 
treated in its broadest sense, implying practically 
everything that is constructed—from — buildings 
religious and secular to town-planning, laying out, 
of gardens, making of roads, bridges, tanks, drain 

moats, etc. as well as the furniture and convey- 
ances. Thus the dictionary of Dr. Acharya gives 
us for the first time ina handy volume a rich 
vocabulary hitherto unknown or only vaguely 


known. Dr. Acharya has earned the permanent 
gratitude of all Indologists by collating 
and callecting not only manuscripts (largely 


unpublished) but also the epigraphic, data scattered 
in the bewildering documents of Indian inscriptions 
which have given a sureness of touch and a 
precision of connotation that are admirable. Dr. 
Acharya has spared no pains to put the meaning 
of the terms as much beyond doubt as possible, 
for he has placed the terms invariably in their organ- 
ic context by quoting in extenso from the general- 
ly inaccessible texts. Thus the:dictionary will not 
only react in a wholesome way on our accepted 
notions of Hindu art and archaeology but also 
on the future compilation of a comparative lexicon 
of the Hindu technical terms-our future 
Paribhashendu-Shekhara. 


As a pioneer work, it w 
amongst the recent publications of Indology. As 
a pioneer work again the author, let us hope, | will 
take coustant note of friendly suggestions with a 
view to enhance the scientific value of this lexicon. 
While comparisons. with European treatises on 
Architecture (e.g. Vitruvius) are interesting, it is 
more useful to make each term, shine indubitably 
out of a comprehensive juxtaposition of pertinent 
texts found, published or noticed anywhere in 
India, with a special eye on local peculiarities and 
their correlation with regional styles. Rich materials 
are still lying idle in the latest publications of 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit series (eg. Manjusri- 
Mula-Kalpa or Tantra, translated into Tibetan) and 


in the Gaekwad Sanskrit series (e.g. Samarangana- , 
Laufer’s *. 


Sutradhara and Manasollasa, etc), So 
Monograph on Chiiralakshana seems not to have 
been utilised, But the more serious. omission is 
perceptible in another field which | has fur- 
nished some of the noblest specimens of 
Indian architecture. I mean the field of Greater 
India where we, meet even today Borobudur 
proclaiming the titanic architechtonic genius of 
the Sailendra sovereigns of Srivijaya | Sumatra, 
Java) and Angkor-Vat, the soaring Vimana of 
Vishnu constructed by King Paramavishnuloka of 
Camboj and designed by the master Architect 
Divakara. Let us hope that in his next edition Dr. 
Acharya will enrich his lexicon by, incorporating 
the data imbedded in thse epigraphic and monu- 
mental documents of Greater India. 


_ Two appendices containing enumerations of the 
important Sauskrit treatises on Architecture and 
of historical architects, enhance the value of the 
book. May we request the learned lexicographer 
to add a special appendix of the technical terms 
and names scattered in the various living verna- 
culars of India where we find, as in Orissa (ef, 
Nirmal Eose: Konarak), native architects still 
constructing according to their vernacular Vastu 


fe, 
it will hold its place high 


+ 
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me 


Shastras or even conserving a rich tradition in 
bhasa vocabulary (oral or textual) ? 


Inpian ARCHITECTURE Accorpiva to MAYA3JARA- 
SHILPASHASTRA : By Dr. Prasanna Kumar Acl arya. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 1V+268. 


This volume incorporates the genera: prollems, 


' historical as well as textual, that form the -ntro- 


A 


duction to Dr. Acharya’s Dictionary. In the first 
thirty pages the author gives a tantalising survey 
of the popularity of Architecture evinced by the 
Vedic, the Buddhist and the classical literature, 
We hope that the author will make the treat- 
ment more exhaustive. The next hundred pages 
are devoted toa very useful summarising of the 
contents of the outstanding Shilpa-shastrzs eg., 
Manasara, Mayamata, and such manuals sseribed 
to Visvakarma, Agastya, Kasyapa, Mandene and 
others. The comparison instituted beiween 
Manasara and Vitruvius may or may not ‘ead to 
a discovery of the order of that of a Romaka 
Siddhania and _Hora-shastra yet the similarities 
are striking. But the most important sections 
are the authors discussions relating to the 
three styles or_orders of architecture—Nagara, 
Vesara and Dravida—representing the three geo- 
graphical divisions of India. We recommm] the 
books of Dr. Acharya to all Indologists ani 3xpect 
eagerly the publication of the two supplemantary 
volumes now in press. 


Provemy’s Grograpuy: Edited by Prof. S. N. 
Mazumdar M.A. Published by Chak-avarti 
Chatterjee œ Co. Price Rs. 15. 


This is a reprint of McCrindle’s Fnglish 
translation of the Greek text of Ptolemy, 
the famous geographer of Alexandria. It is 
an indispensable guide to the study ot | early 
trade routes and inter-oceanic commerce ol Asia 
with India as its centre. The editor and ptbiisher 
had spared no pains to make the new edition 
attractive and readable. i 

Kalidas Nag 


Aspects or BENGALI SOCIETY FROM OLD BENGALI 
ITERATURE: By Mr. Tamonash-Chanevc__ Das 
Gupita MA. Ramtanu Lahiri Research Scholar, 
Calcutta University. C. U. Press, 1927. 


The author who has given several yezrs for his 
labours as a Research worker in the Bengali 
department of the University of Calcutta has pro- 
duced this monograph on his special subject. He 
has patiently and faithfully collected the materials 
on eleven topics, and those who, depead on and 
are in need of such materials will der.v3 much 
benefit from the work under notice, The author 
has done his bit so far as the materials are worth, 
but we are at a loss to endorse the opinion of Dr. 
B. M. Barna, who says in the Foreword cortributed 
by him, “I think Mr. Das Gupta has done well 
not launching upon an ambitious schema.” The 
evidences of old Bengali literature for the recon- 
struction of the social history of Bengal on a 
synthetic principle are mostly insecure, and one 
cannot accept them without correcting or corrobo- 
rating them by other colatteral materials derived 
from more trustworthy _ sources. Orr , author 
follows Rai Dr. D. C. Sen Bahadur in historical 
matters and is thus led astray. The dates of 
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some compositions, e.g., “Manikchandra Rajar Gar”, 
as the 11th-l2th century cannot be accented. 
This book isin the line of those of Dr. Sen aid 
possess the same merits and defects—it is frll 
of descriptions which are_often long drawn, aid 
devoid of constructive and comparative criticisn. 
Dr. Baru» does not hit the right point when le 
says that Bengal Vaishnavism reigns in Pasco al 
and Agricultural region and the mountainots or 
hilly regions formed the centre of Saivism. 


Ramwes BAST. 


HINDI 


Hinor (fe-g)—A book of Hindi poems, pocke: eli- 
tion; pp 838, price Re. 1. Somvat 1984. _ Fb- 
lished by the author Mr. Mathilisaran Cu; ta, 
Chiragacn (Dist. Jhansi), U. P. 


Mr. Maithilisaran Gupta is the premier Hindi 
poet. Yat below 44, Maithilisaran has alrerdy 
carved oat a niche for himself in the gallery of 
the poets of India. In this little book he as 
surpassed even his former compositions. Sel: ct- 
ing a :metre so popular in Hindi, as to be kncwn 
to every woman, child, and rustic—“Hara Gan; a, 
which is familiar from its age-long recitation m 
the early morning by a class of Brahman beggars 


(calle. singers of Saravan’s life) the poet as 
composed short poems on various patriotic -md 
social topics. He employs, as in all his ast 


pieces, zhe spoken language, and a style of wh iù 
he is practically the father. The orthodox —ti.du 
will read in the lines of Mindu his own ‘ell, 
while the radical Arya-samajist will feel rcacing 
the poems that Maithilisaran is fast becom=re @ 
Gurukula reformer. His sentiments are traditicaal, 
yet reforming, rightly full of fire and love for 
this Jand of Rama and Krishna, Buddha and Ka ila, 
Gandai and Rabindranath. i 
K. P. Jayasvwa 


Partava |: By Jir. Sumitra-nandan Panta. ub- 
lished by the Indian Press Lid., Allahabad. 1821. 


This nicely got-up book of poemsis swely 
a rare literary. treat in modern Hindi no try. 
We had occassion to express our opinion slow- 
ing the merit and promise of this young ~2et 


several years ago. Jnthe meantime his Luse 
has gained fresh powers of imagination and 


expression. We at once mark here a new d: par- 
ture both in the form and spirit of Hindi voztry. 
As usual, the entire attention of the poet :s not 
taken up by the cares for metrical perfecton, 
nor is the natural flow of poetry retarded by the 
froth and fumes of over-ornamentation. The 
courage of conviction on the part of the poet 
as regards breakint some cherished and uni Iter- 
able aws of versification in Hindi has been 
amply repaid, and here we have a numòe of 
lyrics which have not_ lost their music, :4)perl- 
mentation on these and similar lines wil help 
a great deal in raising Hindi poetry to the ievel 
of really advanced literature capable of vcicing 
new idea and ideals, ee as ; 

The introduction which is rather long ily 
discusses the verse-forms, and several me:rrs_ of 
Hindi. and compares them with those of Sacskrit 
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anc Bengali. The paragraphs on the use and 
modulation of the dialect to be used are also 
lucic and shows his knowledge of the real music 
of ks mother-tongue. We have never come across 
any 3uch attempt in finding out the rationale of 
Hini versification. l i 

. -aere are several pictures in colours together 
with a porcrait of the poet. 


Tarka-Sastra—Pts. I & IL: By Mr. Gulabray, 
ALA. LL.B. Published by the Nagari Pracharim 
Sabir, Benares, 


, Tae science of Western Logic has been dealt 
witk inthis work in a lucid style. This work 
1s principally meant for the students _and 
exercises are given at the end of chapters. If is 
interesting that on some points there are 
com7arative discussions from the standpoint of 
India and Western Logic.. 


_. Tsun : Vena: Translated by Kshemananda 
ftah-t. Published by the Sasta-Sahitya-Prakasak 
Manail, Ajmer. 1927, 


T>valluvar was an untouchable (?) saint of 
Souti=rn India, and his work called Tri-K-Kural 
(now translated into Hindi) can rightly claim the 
epith=t of che Tamil Veda. “if one wishes to 
understand aright the genius of the Tamil people 
and heir culture one must read Tri-K-Kural. 
A stzdy of this book is necessary to complete a 


schola”s knowledge of Indian literature as a 
whole.” Tae original which is a collection of 


wise aphorisms relating to religious, domestic, 
social moral and political affairs, is said to _ be 
characerised by a peculiar depth, simplicity, 
and “irectness. which are all its own. The 
translator has done a service to northern Indians 
by publishing it in Hindi. The publishers are 
also to be thanked for including such an important 
work m their series which is being priced very 
W. 


Hurr-Gapya-Mimansa: By Prof. Ramakanta 
Tripa i, M.A. Published by Hindi-Sahitya-mala 
Office, Cawnpur. 

It = a common characteristic of the Indian 
vernacalars that they were almost devoid _ of 
prose writings in mediaeval times. The spirit 
and ex2gencies of modernism haye driven us, to 
develqy: prose as a powerful medium of expression. 
In this connected attempt of presenting the history 
of prose writings we have specimens of the 
differe-t styles also. In the long Introduction the 
compilcr dicusses about the rise, development, 
diction. style and future of Hindi prose. 


Rames Basu 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 


SAMUATI TARKA PRAKARANA OF SIDDHASENA-DIVA- 
KARA WTH THE COMMENTARY NAMED TATTVABODHA- 
vioHAYoI : By Abhayadeva Suri, edited by Pandits 
Sukhale’ Sarnghavi and Becharadasa_ Doshi, pub- 
lished Jom the Gujrat Puratativamandira, Ahmeda- 
bad, Part 

On enother occasion I had great pleasure in 
noticing the irst part of this great work. I am 
glad ale to have before me the second part of it. 
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It contains three gathas of the original together 
with the commentary. In the course of explaining 
the second gatha, the commentator, Abhayadeva 
Suri, discusses at great length the inter-relation 
between a word and its meaning, refuting different 
views of teachers of other schools and establishing 
kis own conclusion according to the stand-points 
of the Jains. For criticism he quotes profusely 
two great works, the Slokavarttka, of Kumarila and 
the Tativasamgraha of Santiraksita published re- 
cently in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. Occasion- 
ally other Buddhist authors, such as Dinnaga and 
Dharmakirtti are also quoted. For example, on p. 
175, the Karika beginning with ‘na jati? is from 
Dinnaga’s Pramanasamucceaya {Tibetan version) 
verse 171 (Chapter V). On 309, “pararthas” 
etc. is found in Dinnaga’s Nyayapravesa (Sanskrit 
text), Gaekwad Oriental Series, p. 5. and, Dharma- 
kirtti’s Nyayabindu, Bibliotheca Buddhica, p. 73, 
besides in the works mentioned by the editors. 
In the last two gathas, 3-4, the subject dealt with 
is the different kinds of nayas ‘view-points’ as 

known in the Jain philosophy. __ i 
The book reflects great credit on the editors. 
ur thanks are due to them and the Puratattva- 
mandira o: the Vidyapitha from which such works 

are being published. 

VNDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


Tue Lire or Sri VYASARAJA : By Somanatha. 
With a Historical Introduction in English by 
Venkoba Rao, B.A. Published by Mrs. M. Srinivasa 
Murti, ‘Chandrika’, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 


The History of Vijaynagar is a most glorious 
chapter in that of mediaeval Indian history and 
the most glorious reign was that of Krishna Deva- 
raja of the line. It was during this period that 
there lived Sri Vyasaraja, the guru and guide of 
this great king. He was also at the head of the 
Hindu University at Vijayanagar. He was a great 
Vaishnava apostle and belonged to the school 
founded by Madhvacharya. It is also to be marked 
that Chaitanya, a younger contemporary, took 
Sannyasa from an ascetic of Vyasaraya’s line. 
This great saint was not a mere ascetic; he was 
not blind to the practical affairs of life. He was a 
power behind the. throne, and effected a sort of 
Hindu-Muslim amity. “Sri Vyasaraya obtained.. 
the green flag on the camel, as an honour from 
Mohammedan sovereigns.” His life was depicted 
in a Champu Kavya in Sanskrit by a contempo- 
rary poet named Somanatha, the MS. of which has 
been unearthed and ably edited by Mr. Rao. The 
Introduction which runs to 184 pages fully dis- 
cusses the life and times of the saint. The work 
under notice is a valuable contribution to biogra- 
phical literature in India. There are _ several 
illustrations, one being an old-picture of the saint 
and another an old image of his patron. 

Rames Basu. 


ORIYA 
Oriya Buasar Irmasa : (History of the Oriya 
Language) By Pandit anayak Mishra, Asst. 
Lecturer in the Depariment of Indian Vernaculars, 
Calcutta University. Printed by V. Kar. The 
Utkal Sahitya Press, Cuttack, 1927. 


A systematic study of the Indian Vernaculars 
has not yet been taken up by the educated men 
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A 


” 
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- find little to quarrel with it. 


CHOMAS HARDY 


of India. In Bengal we have a few eminent 
scholars like Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. who 
have made a special study of the origin and 
growth of the Bengali Language. But thare are 
very few scholars who have devoted thei- time 
and energy for the study of Oriya, Hindi and 
other vernaculars of India, We, therefore welcome 
the present book from the pen of Pandit Mishra, 
who is an Assistant Lecturer in the Depzr-meat 
af Indian Vernaculars of the Calcutta Uatversity. 
The book opens with a chapter on the gecg-aphy 
of Orissa, its present situation, its boundar‘es, its 
natural divisions and its population. It is fol owed 
by an, account of the antiquity of Orissa, From 
the third chapter onwards, the author discusses 
the origin, and development the Oriya alphabets, 
its phonetics and the Oriya nouns, pronogus and 
verbs. In the eleventh chapter, the writer gives 
some examples from the old Oriya literatars. In 
the last chapter, he puts in a strong plea for the 
introduction of reform in the Oriya language. The 
book is dedicated to Lieutenant Maharaj Parna 
Chandra Bhanj Deo of Mayurbhanja. We congra- 
tulate the author in his success. PB 


- GUJARATI 


THE WHITE SIDE OF DARK KRISHNA AND THE TWO 
PARTS OF GUJARAT No Venu Nap, 

These are books written by Vakil Ba.wantrai 
Raghunathji Desai of Baroda. They are su stantial 
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volumes showing the deep study of the subject oa 
the part of the author. The poems and Bhajans ia 
the two parts of the Venu Nad betray great labour 
and perseverance. 


Tue LIBRARIES ACTIVITIES OF THE BARODA STATE: 
Publishea by the Library Sahayak Sahakari Mondcl 
at the Kinashtriya Printing Press, Baroda. Clot’ 
eas Profusely illustrated, Pp. 110. Price Rs £. 


ad 


This book, the first of its kind, in Gujarat’ is 
full o? information and readable matter. All 
sorts af activities of the public Libraries of ‘he 
State—which as every one knows are State-aided— 
are set out here, and illustrated by charts, mars 
and pictures. What the Libraries have done to 
enliven the dark lives of the villagers can be seen 
here as in a mirror. It was highly necessary to 
publish such a book as very few people outside 
the State know the beneficial work it was doing 
to educate its own subjects in this commendable 
way. 

Suet Buppat-Sagar Surat Meworrau Voucue. 


The late Buddhi-Sagar Suriji was a revered 
Jain Saint, noted also for his literary work. This 
volume contains many tributes to his good work 
as a literary man and a religious preceptor. 

YoU WILL NOT UNDERSTAND It: By Manu K. 
Desai. 

This is a pleasant translation or rather adaj- 
tation of Count Tolstoy’s ‘The wisdom of Children’. 
We do not doubt that children would like iy a 
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TEQMAS HARDY 


By Pror. N. K. SIDDHANTA ma. (Cantab.) 


“ANHE passing of the last of the Vic:orians” 
is how Hardy’s death is being described 
in various quarters and if one -cooks at 

it from the mere matter of dates one would 

Borr three 

years alter the accession of Queen V-ctoria 
to the throne he started his literary career 
with the anonymous publication of “Dasperate 
Remedies” in 1871, followed the next year 
by “Under the Greenwood Tree”, “he first 
enovel to be published under his namə, the 
one to reveal his peculiar powers for the 
first time, was “A Pair of Blue Eyes” (1873): 
and then followed a busy twenty-five years 
of activity, with “the Return of the Wative’” 
(1878), “The Mayor of Casterbridge” (1886), 
“Tess of the D’urbervilles” (1891) and “Jude 
the Obscure” (1896) as land-marks. His 
career as a poet may be said to begn with 


“Wessax Poems and Other Verses” (1898), 
followed by “Poems of the Past and Present” 
(1202), both volumes containing poems written 
before 1871 but unpublished for thirty years. 
With “the Dynasts’” (1904-08), “Satires of 
Circumstance” (1914) and “Late Lyries and 
Earlier” (1922) he established himself as 
a modern poet, but as a novelist he belongs 
wholly to the nineteenth century, 

Thase dates may help one to make up a 
melancholy phrase like “the last of the 
Victorians”, yet in literature one. can never 
be too cautious of thinking in periods. We 
in tke present age may sneer at thirgs 
Victorian ; Victorian morality, Victorian 
theology and Victorian literary ideals: but 
before doing so we ought to pause and 
consider how much of this Victorianism was 
to the taste of the people of the seventies 
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ard eighżies, bow much of it was derided by 
them as “arly Victorian” or “Mid Victorian”. 
Te whole of the period was marked by 
m )vrement, what they described as “progress”, 
progress in science, in philosophy, in polities, 
in literature. The people of the fifties took 
rde in this progress and yet detested it 
frem the bottom of their hearts. After the 
st:ess of the foreiga wars and ‘the political 
struggle of the thirties they wanted to have 
T2¢ and peace, but this they could find 
noavhere. Their incomparable scientists and 
philosphers would not let them pause and 
be‘ore they could fully adjust themselves to 
ona settled scheme of life they were rushed 
ang te another. They honoured and adored 
these supsar-men who at least were not akin 
to the ape,—the scientists might explain the 
evelution of the body but they could not 
y2 claim to have solved the evolution of the 
sotl—they offered their homage to the 
geəeLinses but they turned to literature for 
tre soothing calm which they could not 
find elsewhere. As the National Review of 
O2 ober, 1855 put it, they wanted literature 
tc ‘transport them from the cankering cares 
of daily life, the perplexities and confusion 
of cheir philosophies, the weariness of their 
he_nting thoughts, to some entirely new 
fiel1 of existence, to some place of rest, to 
soie ‘clear walled city of the sea’ where 
tsr could draw a serene air undimmed by 
the clouds and smoke which infest ordinary 
exi stence.” They looked to the artist for 
“passionless calm and silence unreproved”, 
fo? an apprehension of life “in its truest 
sigtificance and its fairest aspect.” 


They wanted literature, in other words, 
to negative life, rather than to reproduce 
it- they desired to dwell on happy marriages 
and comfortable homes, placid country-life 
and quiet appreciation of nature. Their 
novalists and _ poets gave them what they 
werted, the “message” of the triumph of 
vı tae and the ‘ ‘happy ending’ of marriage 
bells If a Dickens by any mistake forgot to 
unite his Pip and Estella at the end of the 
storz, they insisted on anew concluding 
cherter which would reveal life in its 
“fa. rast aspect”, its “wisest significance” 
they took it to be. Modern psychologists 
miglt describe the process of emotion re- 
pres-nted in their novels and dramas as 
unreal, but they attempted to convince 
theaselves of its reality through the device 
of external acculacy and an appeal to senti- 
menfalism. 
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With the seventies we notice a few 
rebels in the field, a few literary intellectuals 
who would not rest content with an ad- 
miration of science and philosophy from a 
distance but wanted to illustrate their truths 
in practice. They could not shut their eyes 
to the inconvenient realities of life, its ugli- 
ness, its evil, its miseries and sorrows. What 
was worse, they could not always explain 
this pain and suffering by the vice and 
wickedness of the sufferer, they could not 
make the innocent responsible for their un- 
happy destiny. Matters were further com- 
plicated when they began to discover that 
in this world of mixed motives absolute 
moral value can be assigned to few human 
actions and what we call character is largely 
the product of environment, with the result 


that the ` ‘self-originating element” in human: 


endeavour is comparatively small. The litera- 
ture that neglected all these perplexities they 
began to find unsatisfactory and they craved 
for a truthful reproduction of life if not for 
an adequate solution of their difficulties. 

It is the product of such a craving that 
we find in the literary output of Thomas 
Hardy, an attempt to illustrate the realities 
of life through an accurate analysis of the 
mainsprings of human action. He represents 
man in all his weakness, striving not always 
blindly, achieving not infrequently something 
positive, buf with his ultimate destiny pre- 
ordained by a relentless fate. Happiness is 
not due to goodness or badness but to one’s 
adjustment to environment. Heredity, up- 
bringing, natural background and social en- 
vironment,—all contribute to the development 
of character, but the fate ot an individual is 
often determined by a chance coincidence, 
and apparently insignificant events lead to 
important and vital consequences. 


we 


To amplify these ideas a little more one 


may start with his statement in the preface 
to Jude: “This man does not act in a certain 
way by accident. His personality has been 
moulded, for better or for worse, by agencies 
far more potent than the individual will.” 
Among these agencies one may first notice 


heredity. Tess’s troubles are perhaps caused 4 


by the licentiousness of her ancestors, and 
all her innocence cannot counteract this evil 
that hangs over her. The illegitimate birth 
of Manston and Dare was probably responsi- 
ble for a good deal of their wickedness. 
But much more potent than heredity is the 
influence of home and upbringing. Tess’s 
weak and foolish parents have not been able 
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to influence her character but are to a great and Angel Clare are of course extreme 
extent, responsible for her miseries. The instanses ; but even with Clym or Gabriel 
weakuess and indulgence of de Stancy must Oak it is not possible always to sympathise, 
have at least partly influenced his outlook while Jade and Tess are so very much the 
on life and led to his extreme cynicism and Victims of destiny that the term hero” or 
gelfishness. A good deal of Clym’s hardness “heroine? seems curiously inapplicable. 
and Stephen Smith’s character was moulded There is practically no whole-hearted villain 
by their early life and upbringing, while either—the exceptions like Derriman or 
with Angel Clare and Manston the implication Dare, D’urberville or Troy being conventional 
is not altogether absent. types. 

Equally potent is the part nature olays , 
in human fortunes. Hardy often begins his 
novels with a lonely pedestrian on a road 
and his chapters with a reference to the 
weather and ‘the season, the subsequent 
scenes or paragraphs being skilfully evolved 
out of the opening natural description. But 
sometimes as in “the Return of the Native” 
and nature is more active: Egdon 
Heath influences and colours the whole 
course of human events in the story as to a 
certain extent Stancy Castle does im “A 
Laodicean”’, while at critical periods of Tess’s 
‘life the inanimate objects seem to react to 
her condition. Thus we may think ef the 

- “brown face” of Flinteombe Ash or ef the 
hard monuments of Stonehenge or even of 
the mocking furniture of the room where 
she confessess her past to Clare. 

The social surroundings of the leading 
characters are dwelt on with care. Hardy 
may not always. be giving a photographically 
faithful picture of the Wessex peasantry, 
but the representation of manners and 
customs true in the main ingredients 
is of value with reference tothe moulding 

«Of character, if not of destiny. Even where 
we come across the exceptional individual 
like Jude or Henchard or Eustacia we cannot 
regard the figure as absolutely removed 
from the influence of social surroundings. 
The peasants of the country-side represented 
aS semi-pagans, taken up with the supersti- 





tions and ceremonials of religion, diverted Thomas Hardy 
by primitive amusements, speaking a strictly j dS «5. bane ie E 
provincial dialect, supply more than the This absence of “hero” and villain” is 


local colour, for the individual cannot break mainly due to. the desire to reproduce life 
away from his environment and society has in all accuracy, but this combined with the 
its ultimate revenge on the rebel. In the emphasis on chance and fate introduces a 
“tragic story that Hardy unfolds before us tragic story which produces an effect on 
we rarely come across a “hero” or “villain” the reader different from that produced by 
in the accepted, conventional sense. His ‘Shakesperean or Greek tragedy. Chance Pa 
heroes have often some trait or other which surely prominent in every movel : Take “A 
repels us, some hardness or inflexibility p air of Blue Eyes” for instance it is an odd 
which may not bring about his ultimate coincidence that Elfride while returning 
misery but which nevertheless prevents us from her fateful journey should meet her one 
from accepting him as our ideal. Knight Teal enemy, Mrs. Jethway, that Knight should 
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e a connection of thesecond Mrs, Swancourt 

and that he should be asked ‘to review 
Elfride’s book, It is chance which leads 
to the loss of Darbeyfield’s horse and 
chance again which delivers her helpless 
to Alec on the first occasion. The death of 
Mrs. Yeobright and of Mrs. Manston are 
similar chance happenings which influence 
the destiny of numerous people who come 
Into contact with them. Now when we 
find man as the passive victim of fate the 
sight of his sufferings raises in us the sense 
of the pathetic rather than what we usually 
describe as tragic, fills us with pity and 
depression but not with terror. The eiement 
of conflict, conflict of man with his fellow- 
man er with social and moral forces which 
is the essence of Shakesperean tragedy is 
not too evident. The leading character 
is the victim of circumstances which over- 
whelm him and in this there is more of 
kinship with Greek tragedy with a play of 
the type of Oedipus where man is helpless 
against fate. But there is a difference 
between Hardy’s tragic story and Sophocles’ 
in this that in the former the sufferer is 
weak and of humble position in life. He 
is not a prince or ruler of the land and his 
fall does not involve an entire state. More- 
over, the forces which bear him down are 
not supernatural but social, the forces of 
law or wealth or class-distinctions. 

The fact remains, however, that the human 
being suffers powerless and helpless, and are 
we to deduce from this an essentially 
pessimistic outlook on life? When we 
remember the sufferings of Jude, blows fast 
follewing one another, when we think of 
the comment on the “President of the 
Immortals” in the description of  ‘Tess’s 
death, it is hard to describe the attitude 
as other than pessimistic. Yet the aid of 
‘the poems has to be sought before a final 
judgment can be pronounced, for a conclu- 
sion drawn from objective narratives 
about the author’s personal ideas may 
always be mistaken. 

_ Hardy’s poetry has 
judged, but there is unanimity in 
this that on the purely technical 
side it always lacks mastery. Hardy is 
deficient in his appreciation of the “Potential” 
energies of words as distinct from their mere 
meaning. He can weave patterns of accent 
and rhyme but there is the constant danger 
of a lapse into prose. There are fine 
dramatic tales like The Supplanter or The 


been variously 
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Well- Beloved, where between lines of the 
highest poetry we may come across perfectly: 
flat lines like : 


“O fatuous man, this truth infer, 
Brides are not what they seem.” 


The poems most worth reading seem tò 
be those with a philosophical or psychological 
interest, particularly the latter; but the “Late 
Lyrics” have often a purely lyrical note 
apart from all logic and metaphysics. Take 
for example the very first lines of the volume. 
“This is the weather the Cuckoo likes and so 
do I” ete. or “Going and Staying.” “The 
moving sun-shapes on the Spray. The Sparkles. 
where the brook was flowing” ete. 

But here we cannot expatiate on the 
purely poetical qualities of Hardy ; we 
have to examine his poems to see if they 
would supply any key to his outlook on life. 
Take a poem like “Tne Child and the Sage” 
where asa child he protests against the 
philosopher’s idea that there must be sorrow 
in alife of pleasure : i » 


“You say, O Sage, when weather-checked,. 
‘I have been favoured so 
With cloudless skies, I must expect 
This dash of rain or snow.’ 
And thus you do not count upon 
Continuance of joy; 
But when at ease, expect anon 
A burden of annoy. ` 
But Sage—this Earth why not a place 
Where no reprisals reign, 
Where never a spell of pleasantness 
Makes reasonable a pain ?” 


This is a prevailing note in Hardy’s work,. 
he is often protesting against the judgments 
and conditions of the world, desiring 
and hoping for something better. But it is not. 
always that, for at times the hope for something 
better seems utterly futile. This alternation of - 
optimism and pessimism is best expressed 
through the “Pities’ and the “Ironies” of 
the Dynasts, a work too vast in its scope 
and too complicated in its structure to be 
more than incidentally referred to here: to 
the Pities the world appears as a terrible. 
tragedy and to the Ironies as an entertaining 
comedy. Bat the sight of the tragedy con- 
vinces the Pities that there must ultimately 
be some good, while the Ironies detect an 
innate malice at the basis of human affairs- 
and enjoy the world because it is 
guided by this _ “purpose of deliberate- 
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cruelty.” They go on suggesting to the 
spirit of the years who sits unmoved, aloof 
that this or that “shows signs of eventual 
good or continual maliginty,” but the spirit 
of the years placidly answers that “the 
‘purpose of existence is neither good nor bad, 
but simply to exist.” -So we are left where 
we started from and find that Hardy offers 
perhaps the best explanation when he says : 


“If way to the Better there be 
It exacts a full look at the Worst” 
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So ne looked at the Worst and could make 
up his own epitaph in the following strain : 


“I never cared for life : life cared for ms, 

And hence I owed it some fidelity. 

It now says, ‘cease : at length thou hast 
learned to grind 

Sufficient toll for an unwilling mind, 

And I dismiss thee—not without regard 

That thou didst ask me no ill-advised 
reward, 

Nor sought in me much more than thou 
couldst fnd.” 


SHADOW OF EARTH 


There is immortal day : 
What we call night 

Is not the fault of light— 
Earth gets in its own way. 


`- Night is mere shadow of earth. 
We should not blame the san 
If Shanghai shades Verdun: 
No, blame the world’s own girth ! 


Far now America... 
Now Asia... reaches up, 
A child for a gold cup— 
Both greedy for one star. 


Each tramples down the other 
And snatches at the sun 

{n turn : night for each ona 
Is shadow of his brother. 


And, shadowed, each forgets— 
Beyond the obtuse clay— 
Haloed with deathless day, 
The sun that never sets ! 


E. Merria Roor. 
—'From “The World Tomorrow.” 


THESE THINGS SHALL BE 


These things shall be! A loftier race 

Than e'er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their soul 

And light of science in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free ; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier music fill the skies: 
And every life shall be a seng 
When all the earth is paradise. 


—Jonn ADDINGTON S¥MONDS. 
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The holding of the All-India Women’s passage of Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Hindu Child 
Edneational Conference at Delhi from the Marriage. Bill whichis on the legislative 
Tth February next under the presidency of anvil. 


Dowager Begum of Bhopal will be an event 
of outstanding importance of this month. Lady 





Srijukta Golapsundari Devi 


- i The Late Annapurna Devi 
Irwin will open the Conference which will 


be attemded by eminent lady delegates from From the women’s point of view the most 
all parts cf India. The presence of represen- notable event during the Congress week at 
tative women from every province of India Madras was the celebration of a Women’s 
at Delb# during the Assembly session will, Day, when Indian women expressed their 
it is heped, indirectly help to secure the opinions on problems concerning India. The 
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unity of Indian womanhood was fully demon- 
strated on this occasion by the Presidents 
and speakers. Mrs. P. K. Sen (wize of 
Justice P. K. Sen of Patna High Court), a 
talented Bengalee lady, opened the proceed- 
«ings on the first day, which was prasided 
over by Mrs. Jankibai Bhat of Poona. Mrs. 
Kibe of Indore opened the second day’s meet- 
ing held under the presidency of Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Ammal, M. L. C. Another 
event worthy of note in connection witk the 
Indian National Congress was the organisation 
of lady-volunteers under the captaincy of Mrs. 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhayaya and Mrs. R. 
Lakshmipati, who, clad in orange-red Khaddar 
Sarees, rendered splendid servite. Stri- 
Dharma pays them the following well deserved 
tribute : 





‘Mrs. R. Krishna Bai 


“They seemed to glow like flames from a 
sacrificial and purificatory fire in the public life. 
Charge of sixty such young women night and day 
amid such crowds was no light task. That they 
were able to move freely about their duties without 
worry from any race of men present isa proof 
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that sex fear is an exaggerated relic of a militarist 
age, at any rate in an atmosphere where the service 
of the nation is a unifier of all differences.” 

We are glad to learn that SRIJUKTA 
GoLAPSUNDARI Devi, widow of the late Babu 
Harimohun Roy, grandson of Raja Rammohur 





Miss K. Accamma 


Roy, has expressed her readiness to establish 
an up-to-date Girls’ School and Widows’ Home 
in connection with the Radhanagar Ram- 
mohun Memorial, making an endowment for 
its maintenance. Mr. D. N. Pal and Prof. Dr. 
K. D. Nag went to Radhanagar recently to 
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inspect the progress made in the construction 
of the building and they took the opportunity 
of approaching this charitably disposed lady 
while they were her guests. This lady has 
recently established the Golapsundari-Hari- 
mohun Charitable Dispensary in her village 
at a cost of over Rs. £25,000, and given away 
property of the value of over Rs. 75,000, for 
its upkeep. The opening ceremony of this 
beautiful building will soon be performed. 
Besides she has exacavated a number of tanks 
for the use of her villagers. Dr. Nag explained 
to Mrs. Roy that her memory would be well 
perpetuated if she would make a suitable 


endowment for the education of the girls in 
her village and impressed on her the neces- 


sity of creating good mothers for the regen- 
eration of India. 


She at once expressed her 





Miss Sakuntala Rao 


willingness to place a decent sum at the 
disposal of competent trustees to carry out 
this noble object. “It is quite in the fitness 
of things’, writes the Indian Messenger, “that 
she as the pautrabadhu (wife of the grandson) 
of the Raja should come forward to ame- 
liorate the condition of the womanhood of 
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Bengal in whose cause Raja Rammohun Roy 
fought so valiantly while he lived.” Steps 
will immediately be taken to carry out her 
intention. 


Miss Saxunrara Rao, ma. (English and 
Sanskrit), adopted daughter of Mr. Hem- 
chandra Sarkar, m.a, Missionary, Sadharan 


Brhama Samaj, Calcutta has been awarded 
by thé Director of' Public Instruction, Bengal, 
a Post-Graduate Research Scholarship ‘of 
Rs, 100 a month. She is working under Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, ma, Pup., Carmichael 
Professor, University of Calcutta, and the 
subject of her research is “Women ip 
Ancient India.” Miss. Sakuntala Raois an adept 
in housekeeping also. 


Miss Kamata Bost, pa, whose picture 
we reproduce elsewhere in this issue, 
participated in the World Conference on 


New Education held at Locarno in August 





Malur Lakshmi Amma 


4 


last. Miss Bose is the daughter of the late 
Rev. Mathuranath Bose, pu, of Faridpur 
(Bengal). After graduating, with Honours 


in Philosophy, from the Bethune College, 
Calcutta she took to educational work in 
which capacity she has been working for 
the last fifteen years in several provinces 
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in India, e.g., Bengal, U. P. and the Punjab. 
She received a Certificate of Honour from 
Government in recognition of her educational 
work in East Bengal and was awarded a 
medal for servicesin connection with the War. 

Srimatt. AnNapurNA Devi, author of a 
number of Telugu books and founder cf the 
Mohandas Khaddar Parisramalayam at Ellore 
died recently at the age of 27. She had 
received her education at the Brahmo Girls’ 
School, Calcutta. She spoke Haglish fitently 
and assisted Mahatma Gandhi in connection 
with collection of founds for Khaddar work, She 
kept herself in touch with the Non-cooreration 
movement—in fact dedicated hersel= to it.’ 
She rendered valuable services as the 
captain of lady volunteers at the Coconada 


Congress. In an obituary note in Young 
India Mahatma Gandhi says of her: 
Indeed I have lost more than a devoted 


follower. I feel like having lost one of my many 
daughters whom I have the good fortune to own 
throughout [adia. And she was among the very 
_best of these. She never wavered in her faith 
“and worked without expectation of praise or 
reward. I wish that many wives will acyuire, by 
their purity and single-minded devotion the gentle 
but commanding influence Annapurra Devi 
acquired over her husband. 


We learn that attempts are being made 
to perpetuate her memory by establ.shing a 
National Girls’ School, starting am Adult 
Education School for women through “enana 


Mission and by founding a medal in her 
name in the Andhra University. 
Miss. R. Krooayva’ Bat Ba, 1. T. Of 


Rajahmundry is the first Naidu lady graduate 
to take the ut. T. degree. She is tesides a 
» painter of great promise ard her 
paintings have won a certificate of merit at 
at the Madras Exhibition and praise at the 
Poona and Bombay Exhibitions. Sha is also 
a good musician and a master cf the 
violin and the Veena—the queen of the 
South Indian Musical instruments. She 
takes. part in public life and recently 
opened the Non-Brahmin Youth Conference 
at Madras. As defitting her varied talents, 
she has been entrusted with the editorial 
charge of the “Art and Woman” section of 
ythe Journal of the Non-Brahmin Central 
League of Madras. 
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We learn that Mrs. Paravarpuan has 
recently been appointed by government as 
an Honorary Magistrate for Madras, 

From how long ago, we do not know, 
almost every village has possessed elderly 
Hinda ladies having a knowledge of simples, 
and some ladies belonging te the Vaidya 
(physician) caste ə have been known to 
practise the art of healing according to the 
ancient Hindu Ayurvedic system medicine. 
From the last quarter of the last century, 
Indian women have been taking to the 
practise of the western system of medicine, 





Mrs. Patavardhan 


surgery and midwifery in increasing 
numbers. They hail from every province 
of India. Dr. K. Accamua mB, BS is the first 


medical graduate from the little province of 
Coorg. Another [ndtan lady of high caste, Miss 
Marur Laxsamr Amma, of Mvsere who has just 
arrived in lndia after 51/2 years’ stay in Scot- 
land was among those who received the degree 
of MB, Ch.B, at the Glasgow University Con- 
vocation. She is the first [Indian woman to 
receive a medical degree at Gilmorehill. 
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[This section is intended for the correciion of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


misrepresentations, ete., in the original contributions, and 


other 


ters, we are always hard pressed 


beaks lished 
The Sider, fom 


Calumniators of Muhammad 
(A Rejoinder) 


About three weeks ago the August issue of 
The Modern Review came into my hands. In the 
correspondence column “A sympathiser draws 
attention to some hadiths about the relationship 
of the Prophet of Islam: with women. As he 
saspects the interpretation of the passages put 
on them by the non-Muslim author and asks their 
true interpretations, I take this opportunity to 
give briefly my views on this point, Of course, 
Ido not claim myself to be anything but an 
ordinary student of Islam. 

At the outset it should be known that from 
their very character the hadiths - (Traditions) 
cannot be absolutely reliable, depended as they on 
oral transmission for several generations before 
they were finally codified. In fact, there is no 
consensus in the Muslim world about the authen- 
ticity of the particular hadiths. For example, the 
shiahs de not accept_the Sahib Bukhari and the 
other collections of Traditions of the sunnis. It 
is also well-known that there were many fabricators 
of the traditions. From internal evidence also a 
number of the Traditions are unacceptable on the 
ground of their mutual contradictions and of their 
supernatural element, against all reason and science. 
These matters are known to every student of the 
Hadi}. literature. 

On the above grounds I would have summarily 
passed over the Tradition reported by Hadrat 
Aishah, had it not contained a verse of the 
Quran translated as: “Thou 
---Crime im thee.” The correct translation as given 
by Manlana Muhammad Ali, mA., of Lahore, will 
stand as follows: “Thou mayest put off whom 
thou pleasest of them, and thou mayest take to 
thee, whom thou pleasest, and whom thou desirest 
of those whom thou hadst fap tes provisionally, 
no blame attaches to thee’.’ should here quote 
also the continuation of the same verse: “This 
is most preper, so that their eyes may be cool and 
they may not grieve, and that they should be 
pleased, all of them, with what. thou givest them 
and Alla knows what is in your hearts and 
Allah is knowing, forbearing.” 

Here there is nothing “damaging to the Pro- 


papers critiwixing it. As various opinions may reas l í 
ss noi meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 
con yressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and not 
Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.—Editor, 


mayest - decline.. 


itorials published in this Review or in 
onably be held on the same subject, this section 


notices 


phet’s reputation” as has been imagined by the 
learned Professor, for the verse in question simply 
gives some regulations about the dealings of the ` 
Prophet. with his own wives, This is agreed by 
all and is-also clear from the context. All the 
wives of Prophet (he had married them according 
to the custom of his country before the revelation | 
of the Quran curtailing polygamy to four wives 
and recommending monogamy) were anxious to 
live with him constantly, they loved him so much 
(see the last portion of the yerse quoted). This 
would have been a serious interruption to the 
religious pursuits of the Prophet in which he was 
engaged and at the same time he was keenly 
conscious of his responsibilities towards his wives. 
lt was, therefore, necessary to have a revelation 
(to an agnostic, the voice of his conscience) 
touching this matter. Maulana Muhammad Ali 
comments on this verse as follows: “This verse 
must be read along with vv. 28 and 29, where a 
choice is given to the Prophets wives to remain 
with him or to part. A similar choice is given 
here to the Prophet. And when his wives 
preferred to lead simple lives with, him rather 
than seek worldly goods by leaving him. the 
Prophet was no less considerate to their feelings 
for notwithstanding the choice given to him to 
retain such of his wives as he liked, he did not 
exercise this choice to the disadvantage of any 
one of them, but retained them all, as they had 
chosen to remain with him, A reference is, indeed 
contained to vy. 28 and 29 in the words that 
they should be pleased, all of them, with what you 
give them,—which indicates that this was altogether 
a new arrangement in which both parties were 
given free choice and both sacrificed all other 
considerations to the sanctity of the marriage-tie. 
(p. 829). I quote here the verses referred to. 
“O Prophet ! say to thy wives: if you desire this . 
world’s life and its or nature then come, I will 
give you a provision and allow you to depart a 
goodly departing. And if you desire Allah and 
His Apostle and the better abode, then surely 
Allah has prepared for the doers of good among 
you a mighty reward.” l : : 
_ To one not conversant with Arabic or Islamic 
literature the words “the women who gave them- 
selves to the apostle of God” quoted by “A 
Sympathiser” may convey an objectionable impre- 
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 Ssion altogether. They are in fact a literal trans- 
Jation of the Quranic words wa habat najsaha 
di-nnibiyyt, contained in the previous verse. The 
meaning is simply_one who offers hersedf in 
marriage to the Prophet without any dowry 
{mahar). This is the interpretation of Imam Abu 

*Hanifah and is borne out by the life of the Frephet 
and by the context which has just after -hose 
words “if the prophet desired to marry her”. 

For those who are really anxious to know more 
abont the private life of the Prophet I refer to the 
works’ of Sir Syed Ahmad, Mr. Amir Ali, and 
Maulana Muhammad Ali (of Lahore). In conclusion 
I should observe that it is’ highly desirable to 
have religious discussions for the saze of 
truth, it is equally desirable that while 
‘speaking of the great men of other nationalities or 
realigions, we should be cautious in onr expressions. 
so as not to appear irrreverent. For example, I 
may not believe in Srikrishna, but I hava no 
right to be irreverent to that great personage of 
India. It will be well if all religious controvers:alists 


remember this p 2 
_ “A Servant or Moruer Inpra” 


Mr. Thompson A “Curse at Farewell” 


«zn I have read with interest an article entitled 
“Mr. Edward Thompson and Rabindranath Tagore” 
by Mr. Priya-Ranjan Sen in the January aumber 
of your Review. Though agreeing in the main 
with Mr. Sen, I wish to lay the following before 
the readers of your Review. 


(a) “cate cea afafas qa 
xaaa” 
Mr. Thompson has translated the above ss: 
“Where see the laughing countenances again of 


heaven’s coquettes ?” ; 
Mr. Thompson has translated “amai” by “co- 


quette”. But ’ ig always used in a good sense, 
and “coquette” always ina bad. So Mr. Thomp- 
son’s -version has lost much of the seriousness of 


the original. Mr. Sen has not clearly pointed it 


» out. 
(b) “aa AtA 
ate cta aata- Afoa 
faa sfa wae 1” 


_Mr. Thompson’s translation is extremely inade- 
e But Mr. Sen also might have beer more 
ithful to the original. He translates thas : “To 
- this I am not indifferent—I will cherish its memory 
lovingly and for ever.” Mr Sems translation 
does_ not contain the significance of fèr in 
“foraifeeta” | The fea in ‘foaafeec’ 
depth of feeling, as the fq in fi 
length of time ; and so we cannot afford to omit 
the former f>%. I would like to translate as ; “I 
vill cherish its memory with infinite love, and 
or ever.” 


(c) “cafe ate otf 
aq Bt? Sta a fs cay at? 
frafas oor aire vere facia, 
ora win JETA CFTA 9” 


Mr. Thompson translates : 
“Your heart I never read? 
You do not know love rules it? Even when 
“d the flower overblown 


sFows the 
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f wees spray—But where has gone the 
scent ?” | 
Mr. Sen has taken exception to the translation 


of sfs an | ARI by ‘over-blown’ and ‘wif 
Spray’ respectively, but has spokem nothing of the 
Other inaccuracies. r. thompson, translates 
State caa aei” by “you do not know love 
Tules it ?? Though in Sanskrit “yt” means 


“he who controls from within,” -yet in Bengali 
It is used in a secondary meaning, viz., “who knows 
the heart.” The translation of ‘fei? by “to 
cling” and of “q¥Itt by “to go” are not satisfac- 
tory. Mcreover, there is nothing in the original 
corresponding to Mr. Thompson’s, “even when 
dead” used as an adjective to flower. T think the- 
following is more correct :— : 
"Your heart I never read ? You do not know, 
love knows the — (lovers): heart? A full-blo 
flower may be lost in green sprays, but where 
will the perfume conceal itself ?” 

The replacement of “you donot know love 
rules it” by “you don’t know love knows the 
lover’s heart” continues the idea suggested in the 


first line, “your heart I never read >” and gives 
a better meaning. 7 
(d) “ca ati Aaaf 
tart sR ota qaror 9” 
Mr. Sen takes exception to Mr. Tho i 
translation of taa: by “pet.” teq hére m 


‘to tend,” or “to nurse,” | 
Satindra Kumar Mukherjee 


"$ 


About “Strange Coincidences” 

Re: Mr. Ganapati’s comment in the Modern 
Review, December 1927. the descreption of the skill 
of the Dacca hand-spinner is borrowed not from 
Watts Commercial : Products of India, which is a 
dictionary of the extant literature on various topi 
but, so far as I remember—my book was published 
12 years ago—from the old monograph of N. N. 
Banerjee. who is quoted in the sentence that 
Immediately follows, and who is an authority 
recognised by Watt himself. Perhaps a Dictionary 
might be used more freely as I have done. 
Index. o? references at the end of the book shows 
my i apa neo of this eee na ve 

in chapters on the Industrial Problem of 
India <b) and (c), the case for workshop and 
cottage production follows closely through all 
the pages of the famous book on the subject by 
Kropotkin. who is frequently mentioned. pp. 372 
(note). 374 and 375. The treatment ends with a 
string af long quotations (p. 372 to p. 378) from 
the booz, which is still the principal source of 
evidence on the subject; and it is observed “Kropotkin 
has come to the following important conclusions after 
thorough investigations into the conditions of smal] 
industries in Germany, in Franee and in Russia.” 
The exact passages (p. 364 and p. 370) referred to 
bear unfortunately no reference, but when the 
indebtedness to Kropotkin’s thorough analysis is 
acknowledged throughout the discussion the inten. 
tion, might possibly make amends for my 


negligence. 
Radha-Kamal Mukerjee 
- Editor’s Note | 
The explanation given by Professor Radha- 


clings to its Kamal Mukerjee is thoroughly satisfactory. Ed. M. R 
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Paper Raincoat Weighs Little and Keeps 
Wearer Cool 


Bor steamer voyages, and on other occasions 
when a great amount of walking through heavy 
trafic is not necessary, raincoats made of water- 
proof paper have been introduced. As they do not 
cling so closely as those of rubber, they afford 





Paper Raincoat 


more ian and hence are cooler, weigh but 
little and. can be folded up in small space. Modern 
me s of water-proofing. paper have been devel- 
oped to such a high degree of efficiency that swim- 
ming suits have been made of the material. — 

- Popular Mechanics 


Wide Visor For Women’s Hats Shields 
| Eyes From Wind 


Especially suited to airplane travel or motoring 
a woman’s hat introduced in Paris has a wide, 
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adjustable visor of transparent material to shield 
the eyes from the wind. t can be made of 
colorad goods to afford protection from the sun as 
well and is considered a useful addition to the 
prevailing style of brimless turbans. 


--Popular Mechanies 
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Wind-shield on a Hat 


Kight Miles-Straight Up 


How does it feel to soar more than eight 
miles into the air, higher than man has ever 
gone before, up where the air becomes too thin 
to support life; where the thermometer, headed 
for the absolute zero of outer space, has alread} 
reached nearly seventy below zero? 

A few weeks ago I did it, reached 42,470 feet 
above sea level, and broke every world’s altitude 
record for any kind of craft—airplane or balloon. 
Within a few weeks am going up again, 
confident of making more than 43,000 feet. An 
80,000 cubic-foot balloon took me up from Scott- 
field, Belleville, Ill, and once had reached its 
ceiling, it brought me back so fast than I had to 


SLEANINGS 


leave it and step off in space with a parackute to 
check my descent : 

At :42.000 feet, I was kept alive by 
compressed oxygen for the last four miles. 

Far below, cruising along the top of the cloud 
banks at 13,000 feet, two escort planes, ope with 
a movie photographer aboard and the other, with the 
post surgeon as passenger, hovered and watcha me, 
though I could not pick them out of the mist. 
‘Below, them, the clouds covered the land except for 
an occasional rift. Once, turough such a crevasse, I 
caught a magnificent view of the Mississippi and 
‘the Missouri, tracing their winding counse for 
miles and miles to the north and the south. 

Up above, the cloudless sky was a deep, 
-almost cobalt, blue. The dust particles thet turn 
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. Capt. Gray at 8,Uu0 ft. above Sea level 


«sunlight white were all below me and in che thin 
and rarefied air above, the sky was magn‘ficent in 
tthe depth of its coloring. 

At 40.000 feet 1 had released the last of my 
-4,700 pounds of sand ballast and came to a stop, 
But I had prepared for that by having special 
parachutes built to carry the weight of each 
piece of equipment. One was attached to an 
oxygen cylinder which had been emptied on the 
* way up, and the cylinder, a twenty five-pound 
«steel flask, was dropped over the side. In the 
rare air, and weakend by breathing oxygen for 
-gome time, it seemed to me to weigh at least 150 
pounds as I struggled to hft it over tha basket 
rim. The release of its weight was sufficient to 
send the balloon up another couple of thousand 
feet—which broke the last world’s reeord, the 
airplane mark of slightly over 40,000 feet claimed 
by a French pilot last fall. 
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' Comparative Records from the Tallest Suiuding 
to the Biggest Mountains and the highest Airplane 
and Salloon flights 


At that height. though still distended, I knew 
the gas bag above contained less than one-eighth 
of the gas I had started with. As the balloon had 
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climbed into ~ gh air and the pressure against 
it was removed, the gas had rushed out through 
he bg appendix in the bottom. keeping the 
silvəred fabric from bursting. So long as I stayed 
up. the balloon would be full but once I started 
down the gas would begin to contract under the 
increasing air pressure, so that if I could keep all 
the zas I had, there still would be less than 
10,00 cubic feet when I reached the ground. 
| { was time to start back and a slight pull 
on the valve cord, which passes up through the 
inside of the bag to the valve at the top, was 
sufficient to start the bag downward, and once 
Started, it began to drop faster and faster, as the 
Statoscope, which records the rate of ascent or 
descent, indicated. To check it, I began to attach 
Parachutes to other articles of equipment and 
drop them over the side. The parachutes were 
designed to fall at sixteen feet a second, the same 
_ Tate as the large chutes used by flyers, but the 
_ bag was falling so much more rapidly that when 
_ I dropped things over the side they appeared to 
_ fly straight up in the air, because I went past 
em so fast. It was queer to see twenty-five- 
und steel bottles apparently flying upward. 
_ 4 Wo more oxygen tanks, the storage battery used 
_ to run the electric heater in my oxygen mask, 
_ my radio batteries and loud speaker, and finally 
_ the en frame work which supported the 
_ sand-ballast bags, with all empty bags still 
_ attached were released to lighten the balloon. 
_ hey served to check the descent somewhat, but 
_ Rot enough. Ordinarily a badly deflated ballon 
will fatten out and “parachute” as it comes down, 
_ but for some reason mine didn’t. At 8.000 feet 
got_a sight over a tree top on a small marsh 
beyond, and discovered that the spot I was 
looking at kept right in line with the tree top, 
sure proof that my rate of descent and: drift 
_ before the wind were just right to land me in the 
_ Swamp. The bag was still falling 1,800 feet a 
minute, which is twice the safe landing speed in a 
| Parachute; so- I finally was forced to leave my 
snip. _. À ' 
Climbing up on the~ side of the basket, I 
held into the load ring above, in which all the 
ngging ıs concentrated, reached for the valve 
line, pulled it down and tied it to the ring, so 
that the bag, when it reached the ground would 
deflate itself.. Then I-jumped and pulled the 

Tip-cord ring of my chute, and drifted downward, 
_ while the movie plane circled around and filmed 
_ the final chapter. 


— Capt. Hawthorne C. Gray, U. S. A. 
in Popular Mechanics 
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Eevolving Funnel to make Wind 
Generate Power s 


‘Mounted on a circular track so that it can 
always be pointed toward the wind, a huge 
funnel has been constructed by a California 
inventor fer harnessing, the breezes to generate 
electricity. The entire apparatus weighs about 
eighteen tons and is intended to so compress the 
wind that it will operate ten turbines as it rushes 
through the tunnel. These, ‘in turn, would be 
made to actuate generators for making electricity. 


The inventor has calculated that as much as 
1,445 Lorsepower can be derived from the wind © 
with this outfit and, if it proves a success, he 
will “da others in localities where strong winds 
prevail. : 
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Turnable funnel to generate Electric power from 
the Wind 


— Popular Mechanics 


Edison’s Greatest Invention Half 
Century Old 


Fifty years ago, on Aug. 12, 1877, Thomas +^ 


Edison scrawled four crude ‘little diagrams on a 
scrap of paper, wrote across the bottom the 
laconic message, “Kreusi, Make this. Edison,” 
added the date, and—the phonograph was born ! 

__. Almost half a century later, on his eightieth 
birthday, the greatest inventor the world has 
probably ever known picked up a scrap of paper 
on which a reporter had written. “By what 
would you prefer to be remembered ?” and, with 
the same laconical briefness, wrote beneath the 
question two words—“The phonograph.” 

he reason why the» man who conceived the 
carbon-filament light, created central-station genera- 
ting systems, invented the non-acid storage 
battery, brought out multiplex telegraphy and 
gave a host of other inventions to the world, 
should pick the phonograph, whose greatest 
development has been in the field of entertainment, 
as his premier achievement is twofold. First, he- 
believes the surface of its sphere of usefulness 
as hardly been scratched. Secondly, as probably 
the most impelling reason, the phonograph was 
not a discovery but a true invention. No man 
had ever conceived recording the human voice for 
mechanical reproduction. 

; uriously enough, Edison did not set out to- 
invent “frozen speech and music,” but was trying 
to perfect a telegraph repeater to record incoming 
messages and later repeat them mechanically to- 
another station. Having started in life as a 
telegraph operator, his first interests were in that 
field. and the phonograph was more or less of an 
accident. The repeater with which he was 
experimenting bore a remarkable resemblance to 
the modern disk phonograph. In his notebock for 
that day he wrote: P 

“Just tried experiment with diaphragm having 
an embossing point and held against paraffin 
paper moving rapidly. The speaking vibrations 

are indented nicely and there’s no doubt that I 
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THE SACRED TREE 
By Mr. Mukul Dey, A.R C.A. (LOND.) 
(Member of the Chicago Society of Etchers) 
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shall be able to store up and reproduce autemati- 
cally at any future time the 
perfectly.” } 

_The telegraph repeater was forgotten. In his 
mind he could see exactly how a phonograph 
should look. The only question was the Dest 
material to use. Paraffin was too soft ; the record 
wore out too quickly. A hard wax would kave 
keen ideal, but would require months of research, 





‘Young Edison with his first Phonograph 


and he wanted immediate action. Tinfoil suggested 
itself—something sott and pliable, yet more 
durable than coated paper. On Aug. 12, the rough 
diagram was drawn, with a note to John Kreusi, 
his instrument maker, to “make this? The 
mechanic also was told he could spend ur to $18 
on the model ! 


The model was completed within a few days be 
and carried to the “old man,” as the thirty-year-old | 
Inventor was even then called. The laboratory . 


staff, curious to see the outcome of what Xreusi 
“had freely branded as a “crazy idea,” gathered 
around. Edison turned the crank to test its friction, 


wrapped a sheet of tinfoil on the cylinder _‘asten- © 


ing the ends down with a strip of lead, laid in a 
groove cut for the purpose, and adjusted the 
mouthpiece. 

He grasped the crank, for the first phonograph 
_ Wes land-operated, and began to turn, at tne same 
time shouting into the mouthpiece : 


“Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary wen: 
he lamb was sure to go.” 


The laboratory wits were convulsed with laugh- 
“er at the picture of Edison shouting childhood 
rimes at a revolving piece of tinfoil. Amid their 
shouts and jokes, Edison calmly substituted the 
reproducing diaphragm, turned the cylinder back 
to the starting point and spun the crank, Back 
moi the tinfoil, in a high, thin voice eame the 
words : 


“Mary had a little lamb...” 


human voice 
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Straight on to the end it went, nota word 
missing ! ' 

t wasa memorable day, and night, too, at 
Menlo Park. Nobody went home. Hour after hour 
they stood around the. machine, taking turns at 
speaking, laughing, whistling and singing, and then 
listening to their voices repeated back to them. 

The next day Edison carried the first phonograph 
under his arm. to New York and demonstrated it 
in the office of a friend. The demonstration was 
a success, and the papers were filled with reporis 
which were cabled all over the world. Orders 
poured in from every quarter, and Edison, without 
stopping to perfect and improve, was forced to 
begin making machines immediately, to supply 
the demand. The phonographs were used for 
exhibition purposes. So great was_ the interest 


$1,800 in a single week in Boston. 

The craze lasted for a year and a half, then 
gradually died out. Edison had vecome interest 
In the electric light, and_for nine years let the 
phonograph languish. Yet he realized its 
possibilities and in an, article pablished a few 
months ater the invention, he listed no less than 
ten fields of development in which it would prove 
a boon te mankind. 
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Edison and his 


pupils. with one of his first 
Phonographs T 


_ It wasn’t until 1887, ten years after the original 
invention, that he went | „to the phonograph, 
His first step was to revolutionize the machine,” 
substitute a permanent cylindrical wax record 
for ticfoil, and a battery-driven electrical motor. 
whioh was very shortly replaced by a spring 
motor- 


Until. radio came along. to challenge. its, 
supremacy, the phonograph held the center 
of the stage as a music and speech re- 
producer. Radio madea temporary dent in its 


~ 


prestige, but the various manufacturers ; who saw 
their profits threatened, responded with a series” 
of notable inventions that again revolutionized the 
canned music art. 

Tke company which had been founded to 





aroused, that one enterprising exhibitor cleared = 
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develop Berliner’s disk inventions produced, 
co-operation with the Bell telephone laboratories, 
an entirely new type of reproducing horn. About 
the same time radio and the phonograph were 

med, using radio tubes and electrical power 
to vick up and amplify the vibrations of the needle 
traveling over the record, 

Two other notable inventions involving phono- 
graphic records quickly followed. The first was 
the perfection of talking motion pictures, utilizing 
large phonograph records and radio amplifiers to 
furnish the sound. Talking pictures were not new. 
Lee DeForest had brought them out several years 
befere. with the sound photographed on the edge 
of the film | ; 

The new idea involved using an ordinary 
phonograph record which should be recorded in 
perfect synchronization with the movie film, and 
the projection of the film and the reproduction of 
the sounds in perfect tune, which is achieved by 
operating both from the same electric motor, so 

speed in relation to each other cannot 


The latest application of dison’s original 
phonograph big e is in the recording of motion 
ictures on wax disks from which they can later 
e p eera by playing the record on the 
ph homograph, The idea is the invention of an 
giish experimenter with television. The movie 
scenes are picked up, not by the usual camera, 
but by a photo-electric cell, which records them 
as pulsating electric currents, that in turn operate 
the eutting tool making the record. When the 
record is played, the reproducing needle is used 
_ to ereate another pulsating current, which operates 
a neon light to sweep bands of light and dark 
across the screen, creating the pictures again. 


— Popular Mechanics 


Freak of Nature 


The above, supplied by Srijut Tarunchandra 
Sinha of Susung, Mymensing shows a curious 





Calf with two Faces 
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in freak of nature—a new-born calf, normal in every 
respect except for the two heads. the four ears and 


The calf was still born. 


the four eyes. 


The Aviation Epidemic 


Mars: “Venus. 
Old planet world is all covered with flies.” 





The Aviation Epidemic 
—‘he Literary Digest 


Prayer For Independence And Sincerity 


Dr. Glenn Frank, President of the University 
of Wisconsin, is reported to have delivered at the 
opening session of the Wisconsin Senate the 
following prayer :— 

“Almighty God, Lord of all governments, help 
us, in the opening hours of this legislature session 
to realise the sanctity of politics. 

“Save us from the sins to which we shall be” 
subtly tempted as the calls of parties and the 
grips of interests beat upon this seat of govern- 
men 

“Save us from thinking about the next election 
when we should be thinking about the next 
generation. 

“Save us from dealing in personalities when we 
should be dealing in principles. 

“Save us from thinking too much about the 
vote of majorities when we should be thinking 
about the virtue of measures. 

“Save us, in crucial hours of debate, from 
Saying the things that will take when we should 
be saying the things that are true. 


“Save us from indulging in catch words when? 


we should be searching fur facts. 

“Save us from making party an end in itself 
= iR we should be making it a means to an 
en 

“We do not ask mere protection from these 
temptations that will surround us in these legisla- 
tive halls; we ask also for an even finer insight 
into the meaning of government that we may be 


better servants of the men and women who have 


CaN 
come quick and have a look. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


committed the government of this commonwealth 
into our hands. 

“Help us to realise that the unborn are part of 
our constituency, although they have no vot at 
the polls. 

May we have greater reverence for the truth 
than for the past. Help ‘us to make party our 


it, and believe 
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“Help us to be independent alike of tyrannical 
majorities and tirading minorities when the trath 
abides in neither. ‘ : 

“May sincerity inspire our motives and science 


inform our methods. 


“Help us to serve the crowd without flattering 
in it without bowing to its 


servant rather than our master. : idolatries.” 
“May we know that it profits us nothirg to Ki. 
win elections if we lose our courage. —The Western Christian Advocate 
o ; 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


WHE horrors of the French Revolution in 
the eighteenth century are known to 
students of history But in spite cf the 
atrocities of which some ofthe leading Jrench 
«Yevolutionists and their comrades and 
followers were guilty, history has 
recognised and recorded what was commen- 
dable in post-Revolution France. That has 
not been regarded as an attempt at white- 
washing the misdeeds of those revoluticnists. 
The revolutionin Russia also is asso ciated with 
many atrocities and much bloodshed. Ard even 
now, it is reported that many reprehensible 
methods are used there by the offtcears of 
the Government. Nevertheless, it would be 
only fair to try to find out whether Soviet 
Russia is doing anything commendable— 
not with a view to white-washing the careers 


* of the evil-doers, but for gaining some idea 


of how things are going on in that vast 
region of Europe and Asia. The Soviet 
Union Year-book for 1927 * helps the reader 
to make an attempt in this direction. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was formed on the territory of the old 
Russian Empire, with some shiftings o some 
frontiers. The population of the U. ©. S. R. 
is composed of more than one handred 
different nationalities, speaking different 
languages and believing in many differeat reli- 
gions. These different national and lirguistic 
groups lived in one state under one emperor, 
the Ozar of all the Russias. But it is found 
that even when the controlling hand of the 


ee a 

* Soviet Union Year-Book. 1927. Compiled and 
edited by A. A. Santalov and Louis Segel, Ph. D., 
M. A. London: George Allen Unwin Ltd. Crown 
8yo. Pp. 453. Cloth, gilt letters. 7s. 6d net. 


is so much 


and economic life of the country., 
resources of the nation and the 


‘became national property- à 
foreign trade, and to some extent the internal 


great autocrat is withdrawn, these various- 
nationalities continue to live as one political 
entity in one state. Adverting to the 
diversities of race, language and religion 
in India, Britishers have repeatedly declared 
for our benefit that the yoke of the 
stranger is the only thing that holds together 


and can hold together the diverse groups of 


people living in India, and that if that yoke 


were withdrawn, it would be impossible for 


them to form one state. The example of 
Russia shows that our British friends, patrons 
aud protectors may not be quite infallible 
as prophets. The diversity in Soviet Russia. 
is, in fact, greater than in India. But there 
enthusiasm for the Soviet 
State even among the comparatively back- 
ward and less civilised Asiatic nationalities. 
forming part of its population that, for taking 
part in the tenth anniversary celebrations of 
the Soviet Republic, women delegates from. 
distant Asiatic regions went all the way 
from their homes to Moscow. 

The birth-rate for the whole Union in 
1926 was 42 per cent., and the death-rate 2'6- 
per cent. The increase in population thus 


formed 1°6 per cent, če, the same as in the 


pre-war period, and greater than that in 
India. | 
“After the Revolution of November, 1917, funda- 
mental changes were .introduced in the political 
The natural 
big works and: 
factories which were formerly. privately owned 
ndustry, _ transport,- 


trade. were now administered by and in the in- 
terests of the State, while the land which was- 
formerly the property of the landlords was distri- 


buted among the peasants engaged in its cultivation. - 
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Some of the Delegates from Distant Provinces of the Soviet Union Who Came to Moscéw Recently 
to Take Part in the All-Russia Women’s Conference 


The government. of the country passed into the 
hands of the representatives of the labouring 
population.” _ 

“The period of restoration of the national eco- 
nomy ef the Soviet Union from the decline which 
was the result of the war and revolution is now 
nearing its end. The reviving national economy is 
fast approaching the level of pre-war standards, 
and a period of development and expansion is 
opening up before it. The restoration has required 
great etorts for its achievement, considering that 
the Sowet Union has stood practically isolated in 
the world during the last few years and:has had 
almost no credits from foreign countries as a 
result cf the adverse attitude on the part of foreign 
governments.” 


Tuming to Agriculture, which is Soviet 
Russias most important sphere of economic 
life, we find that the gross agricultural pro- 
ductior, which in the year 1921-22 was 50 
per ceat., of pre-war production, reached 73°9 
per cert, of pre-war in 1924-25 and 92 per 
cent. in 1925-26. 


s regards Industry, in 1925-26 the value 
of the preduction of industry at pre-war 
prices was 92 per cent. of that of the pre- 
war peviod. At the commencement of Febru- 
ary, 1927, the Council of People’s Commissa- 
ries and the Council of Labour and Defence 
of the Soviet Union decided to increase 
industrml production in 1926-27 by 20 per 
cent. as compared with the previous year. 


Industrial production in 1927 must thus 
have considerably exceeded the pre-war pro- 
duction. 


The trade turnover has been increasing 
year after year. The railway transport system 
has been developing continually. In the pre- 
war year 1913 the total length of railway 
line amounted to 58.162 kilometres. At the 
end of 1926 the total length of the line was 
74,429 kilometres. In future about 2,000 
kilometres of new line are to be laid every 
year. 


In the interests of British iron and steel 
magnates and suppliers of railway stock, etc., 
the inland waterways of India have been 
greatly neglected under British rule. Under 
the Soviet Government water transport has 
also been extended. In 1913 the length of 
navigable waterways was 39,942 kilometres ; 
in 1925-26 it was 42087 kilometres. Con- 
siderable work was also done for the recon- 
struction of the ports and mercantile marine 
and the improvement of highways. 


The Soviet Union is also making progress 
in the accumulation and increase of basic 
capital. The number of workers employed in 
industry, transport and communications, 
education, health organisations, ete, is con- 
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stantly increasing ; and the average wages 
per worker is also continually increasing. 

The authors have devoted 22 pages of 
their useful work to agriculture, 51 pages to 
mineral resources and industry, 20 page: to 
the policy and practice of concessions, 79 
pages to foreign trade, and so on. 

The Co-operative movement in all its three 
branches, Consumers, Agricultural, and Hone 
Industries, has been making steady prograss. 


Expenditure for education and culiural 
purposes has increased by 22 per cent. and 
has risen to 290 million roubles. HExpenii- 
ture for defensive purposes amounts to 692 
million roubles and shows a comparetive 
reduction in the budget. In India educaticn- 
al expenditure does not bear the sama or 
even nearly the same ratio to milizary 
expenditure as if does in Russia. 

In 1926-27 the total revenue of tie 
Government of India amounted to Rs. 130,42,- 
97,000, out of which Rs. 54,88,00,090. or 
approximately 42 per cent. were allotted for 
military expenditure, as against Russia’s 14.3 
per cent. If to the Government of Ind.a’s 
revenue the revenues of the Provincial Govera- 
ments for 1926-27, amounting to Rs. 94,041(- 
000, were added, India’s military expenditire 
would still be about 25 per cent. of the total 
Central and Provincial revenues. That would 
be about double the proportion of Russia. 
But is India’s army thrice or twice as large 
and efficient as that of Russia ? 

In Russia in 1926-27 the state expenditure 
for education and cultural purposes was 
about 29 crores of roubles or 45 crores of 
rupees. In 1924-25 in British India tha 
total public and private educational ex- 
penditure amounted to Rs. 20,87,48,319, of 
which the Government, municipalities aad 
district boards combined contributed Rs. 12,- 
§1,27,690. This amount, spent for abou: 


- double the population of Soviet Russia, is sz. 


little more than a quarter of that spent by 
the latter state for educational and cultural 
purposes. 


“Of the local budget 40°7 per cent., is spent on 
the requirements of a  cultural-educational 
character ; economic expenditure absorbs 28-32 per 
cent ; administration and justice take 18-21 per 
cent; other objects of expenditure take 8-10 per 
cent. Asis seen, a considerable part of the local 
budget is spent on the educational and cultural 
needs of the country. This item of expenditure 
is. moreover, showing a continuous rise. In the 
1924-25 budget it formed 347 per cent, and in 
1926-27 40.7 per cent.” 


In the budgets of none of the provinces 
2i—li 
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of India does education absorb such a lares, 
and administration and justica, such a smg? 
proportion of the local revenues as i: 
Russia. 


In the local budgets of Russia about 40.. 
per cent. are spent for education, With thi 
let us compare the Bengal Governments 
educational expenditure. In the years 19?:- 
27  Bengal’s revenues totalled Rs. 19,12. 
95.000 oat of which Rs. 1,86,95000, 9: 
a littl more than 12 per cent. were 
allotted for education. If the Bengal Govern- 
ment spent more than four crores of rupce» 
for education, the proportion would be abru’ 
that in the local budgets of Russia. This 
can be done if Bengal gets the 3765 lakhs 
from the jute export duty for education. 


“The trale union organisations of the Soviet 
Union attach great importance to cultural aod 
educational work,and devote much attention to 
it. About 19 per cent, of their income ig devote 
to educational work. In addition a special cianse 
inserted in all collective agreem2nts requires 
employers to pay about 1 per cent, of {1 
total wages bill into the Union’s cultural-educatt- 
nal fund.” 


Do our trade-unions in India have any 
cultural-edicational fund ? Do the employ- 
ers of factory labour pay any amount to 
any such fand ? 


“The trade unions aim at satisfying all the 
cultural requirements of the worker, beginning with 
the need fcr acquiring knowledge and ending 
with the desire for rest and healthy physivat 
exercise, Therefore, in addition to reading rooms 
lectures and talks on political and scientific sul- 
jects, a prominent place is given to dramaiic 
performances and concerts, sports and competi- 
tive games. To satisfy these needs workers aro 
organising clubs, the membership of which 13 
voluntary. There is now one such club to every 
2000 trade union members, and the majority cz 
the clubs are at the various factories and es‘a’.- 
lishmeuts.” 


About 388 per cent. of the members oi 
the clubs are women workers. The trado 
unions hava 6803 libraries with 84,14,040 
books. How many, if any, of our trade 
unions havs libraries and how many books 
have they ? 


“In 1925 the trade unions of the U.S. 8S. R. 
published twenty-two newspapers—six of whick 
were dailies—and eighty-three magazines... There 
were in addition thirty trade union _ bulletins 
and a large number of minor publications zrec 
‘wall-newsparers’, which are posted up in ‘the 
factories. Ths circulation of the trade union 
newspapers was 9,81,275, of the magazines 
9,07,600. This of course, is quite independent of 
the circulation of the papers published by thc 
Government, by local Soviets, by the Communist 
Party, ete. 
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‘In addition the trade unions have undertaken 
tho pablication of books. This also is a rapidly 
growing activity. In 1923. three hundred books 
were published : in 1924. 794. Of these last 124— 
with a total edition of 10,41,000 copies—were 
issned by the Publications Department of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions.” 

What are the kinds and amounts of the 
literary activity, if any, of our trade unions 
in India ? 

There are sanatoria and health resorts in 
Russia, which now accommodate almost 

xclusively workmen and employees. 

Literacy is far greater in Soviet Russia 
thar in India. 

“The 1920 census gave the following data in 
regard to the literacy of the population of the 
Soviat Union: For every 1.000 males, 617 were 
lizerate; 836 of every 1,000 women were literate; 
while the average number_ per thousand of the 
total population was 465. But during the mter- 
vening period illiteracy has been, gradually 
redcced by the various campaigns carried on for 
that purpose.” 

The various kinds of adult schools form 
cars of these compaigns. In 1924-25 the 
schools for adult illiterates numbered 42, 
(004 with 21,50,000 pupils ; in 1925-26 they 
numbered 49,804 with 15,99,755 pupils. 
"The decrease in the number of pupils 
attending the schools for [adult] illiterates, 
{hough the number of this type of school 
has increased, is explained by the fact that 
a large number of those receiving instruc- 
sion have already learned to read and write.” 
Thə number of those adult illiterates who 
besome literate in one year was 5,50,245. 
What is India’s record under British rule 
in this respect ? 

In India according to the census of 1921, 
among males aged 5 and upwards 139 per 
thousand among females of the same age 21 
per thousand are literate; the figure for 
tke total population of both sexes of that 
age being 82 per thousand. The proportion 
o? literates in India is, therefore, about one- 
sixth of that of Russia. 

The proportion of literate women 
India is one-sixteenth of that in Russia. 

According to Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
(new edition) - 

“In 1900 only one-fifth of the [Russian] army 
recruits could read and write. According to the 
1320 census 46'S per cent of the population were 
literate (61°7 per cent. of males, 33°6 of females,)” 

Assuming that the army recruits came 
from the lower and comparatively more 
illiterate strata of the population in 1900, 
it would not be an underestimate to suppose 


in 
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that for the whole male population of Russia 
of all classes the literacy figure was 300 per 
thousand in 1900. After 20 years we find 
that figure has advanced to 617—-an increase 
of 817 per mille in 20 years. Of these 20 
years, only the last ten belong to the Soviet 
regime—much of it being occupied with bloody 
revolutions. Let us now compare with these 
figures the advance in literacy under pax 
Britannica (which means, the Britannic 
peace) in India from 1901 to 1921. 

Here in 1901, 1911 and 1921, according to 
the census reports, 98, 106, and 139 per 
thousand males were counted as literate, 
The figures for 1901 and 1911 were arrived at 
by taking into consideration males of all ages ; 
that for 1921 by taking into consideration 
only males aged 5 and upwards. Calculating 
the last by taking into consideration males 
of all ages, we find the figure to be 122 per 
thousand. So in India in 20 years literacy 
among males has advanced from 98 to 122 
or 24 per thousand, against an increase of 
317 for Soviet Russia, which like India 
includes many groups of people in various 
stages of civilization. 


“According to the figures published by the 
Central Book Department, the number of books 
published in 1925 [in Soviet Russia] increased by 
O to 70 per cent. as compared with 1924. In the 
year 1925 the number of books, Le. separate 
titles, amounted to 36,416. This already exceeds 
the number of books published in the pre-war 
period. In 1912 the number for the entire Russian 
Hmpire was 34.630 books. The number of copies 
printed in 1925 was nearly twice as great as in 
mH a as compared with 13,35,- 


This shows that in Russia under the 
Soviet education and the cultivation of 
letters have spread toa greater extent than 
under the Tsars. The population of British 
India is about double that of the Soviet 
Union. Bat in 1924-25 in British India 
only 17,030 books were published ; in the 
Soviet Union 36,416 books were published in 
1925. How many copies of the books were 
printed in the aggregate in India is not to 
be found in any book of reference, but it 
is certain that the editions were not as large 
as those of the books printed in Russia. 

We will next consider the different kinds 
of books published in Russia. 

“OF the books published the first place is ogeu- 
pied by social science—45.2 per cent ; next come 
applied science--212 per cent. ; fiction and belles 
letters—11.2 per cent. ; exact science—6.3 per 
cent. and 167 per cent. various other publications, 
Of the total works published in the Russian 
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language 94.5 per cent, were original works 
and 5.5 per cent. translations. 
No referenca book gives any sach 


classification for India. But in Mr. M:chael 
West’s book on Bilingualism, published by 
the Bureau of Education, India, there is a 
table giving the number and classifizacion 
of Bengali books published from 1910 to 
1923 inclusive (pp. 98-99), which is repro- 
duced below :— - 


Subject of Subject of 
Books. Number Books. Number 
Art 389 Miscellaneous 2383 
Biography 533 Philosophy 17 
Drama 738 Poetry 1245 
Fiction 2123 Politics 63 
History, , 
Geography 1115 Religion | 2630 
Language 4596 Mathematics 705 
aw 80 Natural Science 127 
Medicine 541 Travel 84 
; Total 17,369 


The population of Bengal is abort one- 
third that of the Soviet Union. But in 123/4* 
years 17369 Bengali books were putlicshed, 
and in one year in Russia 36,416 books 
were published. The figures as to the kinds 
of books in the lists given above shoull be 
noted. Mr. West observes in regard tc the 
Bengali books classified above that Lazguage 
is swollen by a large number of elemantary 
text-books, that readers of Bengali books 
must be badly off in respect of Law, Ehilo- 
sophy, Politics, Natural Science, and Travel, 
and that both relatively and absolutely the 
output in scientific and technical subjects 
appears to be extremely meagre. 

_ “The books in other languages than Rassian 
issued in 1925 were divided as follows according 
to subject: peasant books—777 (58,50,000 2cpies); 
economics, politics, public affairs—602 {83,34,75 
copies ) ; schod) and text books—486 (87,357,000 
copies); party literature—202 (16,83,500 2c pies)” 

So in Russia even peasants required so 
many as 58,50,000 copies of books in 1625 ! 

Here are some statistics relating tc Soviet 
newspapers :— 


Number of Papers. Cizsclation. 
5 


Date. 

Jan. 1, 1923 07 152,910 
» 1924 494 2 £8,080 
„ 1925 579 69,6,098 
» 1926 591 82,61,820 
The increase in the circulation of the 


peasant papers published in Moscow is shown 


in the following table:— 


* From 1910 to 1913 inclusive is 14 years. 
But in preparing his table {from the Catalogue of 
the Bengal Library Mr. West could not get copies 
of it for five quarters.) 
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Parer, ; Circulation. 
April 1, March 1, May +, 
l 1923. 1924. 1924, 
Krestianskaya Gazella i 
easants’ paper) — 60,000 2,09,000 
Bednota (Poverty) 49,000 48,000 85.000 


Whilst in 1923 the circulation of peasant 
papers constituted § per cent. of the total 
circulation of papers throughout the Unior, 
in 1924 if had risen to 15 per cent, and in 
February, 1926, to 22.9 per cent. The num- 
ber of p3asant correspondents also rose, and 
on March 1, 1924, there were 2,500 peasant 
cortespondents working on 65 peasant papers. 

During the years 1924 to 1926 the num- 
ber of papers printed in the various langu- 
ages of the nationalities throughout the 
Soviet Union had increased from 108 to 190, 
but tha total circulation increased from 2,38,- 
000 to $28,943, Le, nearly four times. Tae 
various types of papers published in the 
Soviet Union may be classified as follows: 


Class 3f Journal. Number in Circulation in 

Feb, 1926. Feb. 1926. 
Peasant 131 19,138,000 
National (in non- 

Russian Languages) 19 928,943 
Worker 58 12,76.81L0 
Red Arny 15 95,980 
Young Communist 53 4,771,458 
Trade Union 17 8,70,500 
Co-oparative 53 15,32. 
General 135 27 25,184 

Tstal 652 §3,57,142 


In most other countries except the Saviet 
Union political power is wielded mainly ov 
the nobility or the middle classes, or by 
both ccmbined. In the Soriet Union power 
has passed to the industrial workers and 
peasants. Bat it must not be ‘supposed that 
these classes there are as illiterate 
and ignorant of the affairs of the world out- 
side “hair province or country as the corres- 
ponding classes in India. The proportion of 
literates among them is larger than even 
among our bhadralok (gentlemen) classes. 

In this article I have compiled from the 
Soviet Union Year-Book, 1927, some of the 
things which may be said in favour of that 
State. Much can be said on the other side, 
too. In the Labour Magazine for November, 
1927, Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, after show- 
ing the bright side of the picture, adds :— 

“When one has said all this,—which is so 
necessary to insist on in view of the prevailing 
, prejudice and ignorance on these important aspects 
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of Ecssian life—I do not forget the other side of 
the picture, All this has been bought at a terrible 
prc. The political repression continues. Arbitrary 
arrests are common. They disseminate a vague 
lecr. shieily in the form of making people avoid 
any connection with movements or parties other 
then -he dominant Communist organisations, Free 
Speec1 dces not exist, and public opinion is thus 
warped and distorted in many ways. A notable 


UNSUNG 


BY ALICE GOULD 


"Tus poem from The Lyrie (Norfolk, Va.) 
fills a long-felt want. Old maids, many of 
ther, are true heroines who have bravely 
earned this meed of song.| 


Helen has had her songs 
Down through the ages, 
Sappho, rapt eulogies 

On many pages. 


Elame and Dido are 
Rhapsodized much}; 
Think you that heroines 
Always are such ?_ 


They were vain ladies, 
Selfish and weak, 
Tiving for homage 

Or dying of pique. 


I know some women, 
You know some others, 
Would not forsake 

Lone fathers or mothers; 


Watched love go by 
With steady gaze, 
Masking with smiles 
All of their days. 


Saw their youth fade 
Too soon to share. 

Yet faced with fortitude 
Grey in their hair. 


Cheerful heartbroken 

Old maids, if you please — 
I sing a song 

Of such women as these. 
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exception to this, however, is the greatly increased 
degree of free speech within the Communist Party 
itself. The press is full of the conflicts between 
the Majority and the ‘opposition.’ And there is a 
deadly harvest to be reaped, year after year, in 
the deep-rooted suspicion and bitterness of the 
xpropriated classes, particularly those who are 
now working and plotting in various countries 
outside Russia.” 


LOVERS OF MEN 


They who harness the mad primordial love 

That, down the riotous roads their veins are, 
courses 

Lashed by frenzy more than the frenzy of 

Unleashed wild horses ; 


They who forge into steel their power-lust, 
Who hammer to shape immaleable ambition, 
Chiseling away its egocentric crust 

By hot attrition ; 


They who temper the scmitar-blade of passion 
(Though workmanship be unaware and blind) ; 
They who, out of hunger, sinews fashion 
To serve mankind ; 


They it is who shatter the silences 
To music : poets, painters, servants whose labors 
Build and beautify being ; they it is 
Who love their neighbors. 
— Puar Gray. 


How nature plays us sullen little tricks 
is humorously set forth in Zhe Prism 
(Kansas City) : 


LEE'S SISTER 
By ELLIE TATUM DIEHNEL 


I disliked Lee’s sister and she disliked me, 
But I promised Lee gladly, for worthy was 
he; 
“I shall marry my lover, not her, nor his 
mother,” 
I boasted, “nor other relation:::just Lee.” 


The years glided swiftly, for happy were we; 
God gave us three children. The first of the 

three 
Resembles Lee’s sister». So like her, O Mister! 
Did I marry Lee’s sister when I married Lee? 








About Women 


The following paragraphs are taken from 
Stri-Dharma ~~ 


Atu-INDIANISM 


The unity of Indian womanhood was well 
demonstrated. at the Women’s Day by its Presi- 
dents and Speakers. Bengali woman “rom 

Mrs. P. K. Sen, opened the procezd_ngs. 
Mrs. Janakibai Bhat of Poona, speaking in 
Marathi presided at the morning session : Mrs, 
Kibe of Indore, speaking in Hindi, opened the 
afternoon session, and Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, 
Deputy-President of the Madras Legislative Jcuncil 
presided over the evening segsion which was 
opened to men and women and held in tke imm- 
ense Congress Pandal. She spoke in, Erglish 
and Tamil. There were also speakers in Telugu, 
Tamil and Canarese and a . Mahamnadan 
woman speaker in Urdu. The unity was further 
emphasised by the opening prayers, Hindu, 
hristian, Muhammadan and a universal prayer 
repeated by all together. 


Norway Equauises Wipow’s Riant 


Under a law just enacted in Norway widows 
are given the same right in the propery of the 
deceased husband as widowers have had in the 
property of the deceased wife. This includes the 
right to occupy the home. The law became 
effective on January 1, 1928. 


Spread of Bengali Culture 


Mr. Rames Basu writes in The 
bharati Quarterly :— 


During the Muhammadan supremacy the Hindu 
chiefs were generally engaged in fightas their 
rivals near at hand, or their overlords of the 
imperial, or the, provincial courts. They had 
practically no time or opportunity to give any 
attention to cultural expansion. The fundamental 
and cultural unity of Hindu _ India was therefore 
kept up against great political odds. 

It was left to the religious leaders <o bring 
the culture of Bengal to the provinces outside 
Bengal. They were not hampered by political 
or geographical disadvantages, and thei? ilimerary 
included places far and near. The “atshnavas 
and the Shaktas founded_ cultural colories almost 
throughout north eastern India. 

During the latter half of his Jife Chaitanya-deva 
himself lived at Puri where the King Frataprudra 
Deva became his disciple. The whole of Orissa 
was roused toa spiritual activity which found 
expression in literature, art and life. The apostles 


Viva- 


Rupa and Sanatan Goswamis were deputed by 
him, and did evangelical work in re-establishing 
the glories of Brindaban and writing smzrits and 
vasa-shas'ras_for Bengal Vaishnavism. Later on 
Krishnadas Kaviraj and Jiva Goswami took up 
the task of laying the philosophical foundation of 
this new school. 

The later Goswamis of Bengal influenced the 
courts, cf Jeypur, Karauli, Bharatpur, etc. The 
worship of Radha with Krishna was introduced 
by them. Viswanath Chakravarty, the celebrated 
commertator_of the Bhagavata, was a power in 
Brindabar. It is also known that the kings of 
Tippera adopted Vaishnavism. The disciples:of the 
Adwaitacharya preached in Manipur. It is said 
that the Malla kings of Bhatgaon in Nepal were 
disciples of Bengali Gurus. 

The Vaishnavas preached in the West, the 
Shaktas in the Hast, Raja Nara-narayan of Cooch- 
behar and his brother Shukladhvaja repaired t.e 
Kamakskya temple and , patronised Assamese 
literature. It was by the introduction or the cul- 
ture of the plains that, during the reign of Rudra 
Singha cf Assam, the people were brought to the 
cultural level of other provinces. Shaktism a3 
practised in Bengal was adopted as the state 
religior, and the celebrated Krishnaram_ Nyayave- 
gish, who was commissioned from Navadwipa, 
became the guru of the kings, and gave directiors 
for the worship of Durga, the reading of the 
Chandi, etc. The pandas of Kamaksnya also be- 
came his disciples. His descendants are known as 
“parvatiya gosains”. 

Vidyadhar Bhattacharya who is known for h:s 
skill in town-planning was at the court of Sawai 
Jey Sing of Jaipur, and also aided him in equips- 
ing his observatory. 

he Saivas of Bengal. were not behindhand in 
claiming their own outside Bengal. Benares tue 
capital of Saivism had attracted the Bengalis from 
aremote past, According to the tradition of tie 
gurus of the Sumeru Math of Benares, it is known 
that_Sankaracharya elected Iswaracharya B:aknia- 
nanda Swami who was a Bengali as his succes7or 
there. It is also known that the celebrated Sarva- 
nanda Thakur of Mebar later on became he 
mohanta (abbot) of his Math and was calied 
Sastha-mahodev anda-tirtha Swami. In the 18th 
Century the Kashi nares became the disciples of 
this Math. Rani Bhavani of Natore did mneh for 
Saivism in Benares. 

The peculiar Bengal style of architecture inln- 
ence. the Hindus and Muslims outside Berga. to 
a certain extent. It is known that a Bengali 
architect was requisitioned at the court of Assim. 
“Eastwards, near Maibang, the old capital of 
Kacnar, a hut of this type has been carved ous of 
a bou'der and further north-east in Shibsagar town 
atemple of Kali in the pancha-ratna type can 
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still 2e seen. Southwards, in Puri, a Bengali temple 
rises on the south bank of the Markanda tank 
Westwards, in Bilhari, the old capital of the Chedi 
kings, a Bengali pancha-raina temple has been 
lately discovered, and further westward, in the 
cmb of Raja Baktrwar at Alwar, Rajpuiana, 
addi:.ons with Bengali curved cornices have been 
founi” (J, A. S B. 19 141). The new 
Bengeli style of Indo-Saracernic architecture 
influenced the Muslims. “This style by means of 
its Iressive remains often of excellent workman- 
ship, its big vaults, wide corridors, numerous 
domes, profusely carved brick panels and beauti- 
fully coloured glazed tiles, deeply influenced 
contemporary architects.” Its influeuce is tracea- 
e in the works of Sher Shah’s dynasty, and 
still more in Akbar’s edifices. Speaking of “Agra, 
tae royal residence”, the Ain remarked; “It 
conta ned more than five hundred buildings of 
‘eason-y after the beautiful designs of Bengal 
and Cujrat which masterly sculptor and cunning 
artists of forms have fashioned as architectural 
models,” A part of Akbars new palace in the 
Agra fort was called specifically the Bengali Mahal, 
Presumably because it was built after that style” 
(J. A.S. B.19u9—P. 148). Bengali roofs are 
visible ir the gates of Banku-bihari temple, the 
temple of the Seths, and the Ahalyabai ghat in 
Prinde an. The old temple of Madanmohan at 
Brindetan. erected by Gunananda father of Basanta 
fk o. dessore, is of the early Bengali Math 
yle, 


Veterinary Science and Rural 
Reconstruction 


We read in the 
Journal :— 


We have heard much in recent times of ‘Rural 
Reconstruction.’ It is on everybody’s lips, It seems 
to genezate there and like many things born of the 
jigs, it does not translate itself into action. The 

leroy talks of it, the Governor echoes it, the 
Politician advertises it and the Press retails it. The 
ryot with bated breath looks up to this great army 
of Jistircuished units for the promised millennium. 
He dreans of a new heaven. where he is promised 
a i2rone. But scon the realities stare him in the 
Jace end he realises that those who promise him a 
throne in heaven are not able to give him a stool 
on earth He soon learns to scorn the well-spun 
theories, chalked out programmes and with a 
Sigclican smile considers them as the hobby of 
thore wko stand in need of better occupation. He 
may te right or he may be wrong, but the fact 
remains .hat “Rural Reconstruction’ he is more 
actrrent phrase that rules the market to-day, 
than a reality. What is wanted is honest sub- 
Stancial work and not the belicose verbosity 
of which the heaven is weary and earth is sick. 

We have perused with good deal of interest the 
evidence --ndered_on rural reconstruction before 
the Linlitagow Commission. Many have spoken 
abou: the necessity of proceeding with the recon- 
struction work on a comprehensive scale. “To 
serve him (the ryot) simultaneously on every 
phase of lfs” has been the solicitation of witness 
after witness before the Commission, “Education, 
healta, debt-redemption, arbitration, temperance, 
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agricultural improvements of. all sorts, marketing 
produce, subsidiary industries” have all been 
suggested, But none has spoken about the 
expansion of the Veterinary Department as an 
important factor to preserve the cattle wealth of 
the ryot, under the new dispensation. 

What will “debt-redemption” mean if the poor 
ryot is going to lose his cattle year after year 
from preventable causes? Will “Agricultural 
improvements of all sorts” mean much if the land 
is depleted of much of its cattle from the ravages 
of epizcotics ? Some witnesses have spoken about 
“the limited extent of success of the Veterinary 
Department.” What more can be expected, under 
the existing condition of one Veterinarian for 
every 700 square miles to treat nearly 142 lakhs 
of cattle! POD 

if ever any scheme on rural reconstruction is 
going to materialise at all, Veterinary Science 
should find an important place under that scheme. 
There ought to be Cattle Insurance Societies, a 
hospital for every tahsil or taluk, sera-producing 
centres for every province, preventive Inoculation 
on a wider scale and Research Laboratories in all 
the provinces. All these mean expansion of the 
Veterinary department and science and unless and 
until that is done, the cattle wealth of our land is 
bound to be lost to the great economic distress of 
the ryot. His happiness under the promised 
“reconstruction” will be more a myth than a 
reality ard we only hope that our voice will not 
be a voice in the wilderness. 


Adult Education 


Mr. T, V. Apparsundaram writes in the 
Indian Educator :— 


In view of the new phases of life through which 
India is passing, the need for adult education 
should receive special attention. It should claim 
a large share of attention in view of the new_ era 
of political expansion opening up before India 
in. these days. A persistent continuance of 
illiteracy among the masses is obviously anta- 
gonistic to political advancement. Many of the 
adults are now voters and need _ education to 
understand the value of franchise and to exercise 
it in a direction which will contribute to national 
progress. Again, it is adults that control life. 
If education is to grow from strength to strength, 
these adults must be in sympathy with the new 
things their children learn at schools, Could 
you expect an illiterate parent to sympathise with 
mass movement ? No. Qn the contrary, it is the 
reaction exercised by the illiterate parent against 
sending his children to school that is a starding 
menace to the progress of popular education in 
India, When, adults grow in illiteracy, it is hard 
to find any incentive to educating the children in 
schools. The general spread of literacy among 
parents would help to a large extent towards 
creating an atmosphere in favour of schooling. 


Radhasoamists at Dayal Bagh, Agra 
We read in the Dayal Bagh Herald :— 


The communism of Doyal Bagh is inspired _by 
a religious purpose rather than economic or politi- 
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cal, I do not of course, mean to minimse the 
importance of the system under which | pro{teer- 
Ing is made impossible, in so far as the inču tries 
of Dayal Bagh are concerned, {as ‘the profits 
arising from manufacture will go to suprort the 
educational institutions of Dayal Bagh). No: do 
mean to underrate the significance of th: ordi- 
nance under which those who are building houses 
in Dayal Bagh have only a life interest, a3 the 
houses they build pass on to ‘the trust after “hem, 
For it is obvious that nationalisation of property, 
if carried on extensively and in the essentially 
peaceful way in which itis being done in Dayal 
agh, can have far-reaching effects. The axperi- 
ment in religious communism (for Ithat is what it 
comes to) which is being made in Dayal Bzga_. is, 
in any case, interesting and is reminiscent zf simi- 
lar experiments made before. There was, e g., the 
institution of “Betul Mal” in the time 31 the 
prophet Mahomed, when the rich men gavə up 
their wealth and lived the common life cë their 
poor brothers-in-faith. Similar things have 
happened in the time- of other great religious 
leaders, 
la, sharp contrast with the ancient religious 
tradition, hewever, stands out the fact tha the 
ascetic vein, in the philosophy of life for hich 
Dayal Bagh stands, appears to be very *muzh less 
pronounced. They, in Dayal Bagh, it seems are 
trying to strike a via media between what is 
called the modern materialistic civilisation znd the 
„ancient ascetic spiritual tradition. Thus they 
“strongly discourage the tendency to retir= from 
active life for purposes of religious meditatim. On 
the other hand, they insist that the “rikasta 
ashrama” (the wedded and the family state) is, 
in many ways, suitable for Sadhana_ (soiritual 
culture). They do not of course underrace of 
self-control. But enforced _ celibacy (wiich in 
India is generally associated with the lie of a 
_ Sanyasi” who has generally renounced the world) 
is not always—in fact, is not often—the_ most 
effective way of being celibate in thought. On the 
Other hand, one, keen on continence ari self- 
discipline, can continue to have the tempe? of a 
brahmachar?” (celibate) even tthough one is a the 
wedded state, 


Ba] 


Decline and Future Possibilities of 
Indian Coal Industry 


Mr. B. Mitter contributes to T:’clfare 
important article on the. above su ject, 
well supported by facts 


and figures. He 

begins by saying 
Coal is one of the five chief producticns of 
India, the others being Jute, Tea, Rice and Vheat. 
Prior to the last Great War the Indicn Coal 
Industry had been in a progressively, prcsrerous 
condition. But since the Armistice which 
suspended the military operations and the subse- 
quent Treaty, of Versailles which enced the 
Armageddon the position of the industry, at least 
so far as the Indian section of the busmass is 
concerned, has been getting darker and carker 
and at the present moment is shrouded im the 
deepest gloom unrelieved by even the faintest 
glow heralding the approach of its early revival. 
It is the second class collieries that hav2 been 
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hit and Lit very hard and have collapsed hopelessly. 
Indian colliery, proprietors persistently complain 
that many of their collieries have been classed as 
second class most arbitrarily. , 

_Variors causes have operated to bring about 
this precarious position. A careful examination 
of the figures noted hereafter will treveal that 
ie causes which contributed to effect this collapse 
are !— 

(1) The Reaction after the boom. _ 

(2) Competition of Foreign Coa! in the home 
market, 


(3) Loss of the Export Markets. l 
(9 Sapplanting of coal by other kinds of 


al, 
(6) Owning of collieries by the Chief Consumers 


of Coal. 
(7) Apathy of the State. 


He proceeds to examine each of the 
different causes item by item in order to 
try to find out what share each has hed 
in bringing about this disastrous condition. 
He ther suggests and examines the following 
remedies one by one :— 

(a) State Aid. 

(b) Centralisation of the Industry. 

(c) Utilisation of coal in other more rrofitable 
manner. 


Utilisation of «Electricity 


Freedom for Hindu Women on 
Ancient Lines 


Discussing the problem of Hirdu Social 
Reform in Vedanta Kesari, Swami Iswaran- 
anda takes as an example the question 
of the free mingling of the sexes in India 
and the freedom of women. 


The orthodox are terribly afraid to think of it, 
while the reformer wants it at any cost. What is 
the fear of the orthodox in this matter? That 
his daughter or son might lose her or his chastity 
and purity. That is the innate thought working 
in their minds. But why not our women comb:ne 
the freedom of the Westerners with the chastity 
and purity for which the Hindu woman has lived 
and died ? Did not Sita live in the midst of 
Rakshasecs for months and years? Did not Savitri 
go frcm place tó place in_ search of her mate ? 
Did nct the Brahmavadinis of old go from court to 
court fearlessly challenging the great savants of 
the time ? Thus we find that the idea of freedom 
of women is not new to Hindu society, but then 
the reform party forgets that freedom had carried 
with it tremendous will-power and the fire of 
purity ard self-control nurtured in the ancient 
schools of Brahmacharya. Where that is absent 
free m-ngling of the sexes becomes positively dan- 
gerous, as the Western nations are slow'y finding 
it out for themselves. And when there is this 
necessary safegaurd you will find that no orthodox 
will stand against the freedom of women. Thus 
we find that where the ideals of the race are kept 
intact, wə can allow all other condition; to vary 
as much as possible. Therefore the first duty of 
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the reformer is to educate the women_ in the ideals 
of the vaca as in olden days and leave her to 
hersalf so that she may solve her own problems. 


Indiar. “Political Awakening” in the 19th 
Century 


Hardayal writes in The Standard 


Dale 
Bearer : 
et us examine what the “awakening” was like. 
Wket were the antecedents of the “leaders” who 
hac emerged from the colleges with the new gospel 
of molitical peurility and emasculation, which was 
to 3e preached, from the platform of that small 
body with a big name. “The Indian National 

Corgress,” 

, £r Surendra Nath Banerjee. the orator of the 
awekening.” established a college for which he 
coud nct find the name of any Indian hero, and 
so hid to fix on Ripon. He praised Alexander 

Daf. tue Christian missionary in terms of warm 
appreciation. Then again he pleaded for simulta- 
neozcs cxaminations, which should enable more 
Ind‘ans to ruin their, country by joining an 
aristocratie service which holds itself aloof from 
the nasses. Mr Ranade was thrice invited to 
acce3t he honour and. dignity of the Dewan of 
large Hindu States, but his denationalized proclivi- 
ties ied nim to cling to his post under the British 
Government. This was the “new spirit” which 
taught Eindu scholars to prefer subordinate places 
under the British to honour and power under a 
Hincu Faja in a free State. Mr Mehta was so great 
a friend of India that he called the British educa- 
tional system “a great boon,” while at the same 
time he was convinced that this system would 
clea? the way for Christianity. He was the man 
whc uttered that blasphemous sentence which 
makes «very Hindu burn with shame :—‘‘Lord 
Ripon, Lord Buddha styled on earth,” 

This champion of the “awakening” compared a 
a Cuiristian Viceroy to a Hindu avatar, one of the 
greatest, men, if not the greatest man indeed, that 
the world has yet produced. He also declared that 
“his faith was large even in Anglo-Indians,” And 
last but zot least, we had Mr Gokhale, one of those 
patrots who could not choose a better name for 
the college which was supported by their noble 
e ahaa than of an that English Governor of 

omhay, 

_ Sc much for the apostles of this “new” dispensa- 
tion whi:h has been the product of British schools 
and collexes and which postulates permanent subor- 
dinat-on and inferiority to Iinglishmen as its ideal, 


E-stcrical Importance of the Puranas 


<x. S. Bhimasankara Rao observes in 
the Quarierly Journal of the Andhra 
His:zorical Research Society :— 


, or a .ong time past, it has been the prevailing 
impression and also the accepted opinion of many 
oriertalis.s that the puranas contain little or 
nothing 3f any real historical value and were 
merely fairy tales proceeding from the fertile ima- 
gination of grateful bards to glorify their royal 
patrers, The present attitude of the modern 


nor 
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scholar-ship towards these documents has been 
changed and it was reserved fora Bengal Civilian 
High Court Judge the late Mr. F. HE. Pargiter 
to rescue them from oblivion and to appraise 
their real historical value in 1913 by his publica- 
tion of “Historical Tradition” which gives us the 
researches carried on by him into this neglected 
field of Puranas for many years. He has demons- 
trated that underneath the mass! of legend there 
lies a fairly coherent skeleton of historical tradi- 
tion mainly representing the standpoint of Ksha- 
iriyas and not seldom contradicting the orthodox 
Brahmanic texts and this he has, with great 
skill endeavoured to reconstruct. It had been 
shown that these puranas contained valuable 
historical information and the description of 
ancient monarchs and their realms given in 
them are trustworthy and_ his publication of the 
Dynasties of the Kalage in accordance with the 
historical fasts narrated in the puranas, has opened 
the eyes of all  orienialists and a critical 
study of the puranas on modern scientific lines has 
been inaugurated. It appears that the ancient 
Indians had extensive commercial dealings with 
Africa and in the course of their commercial 
ventures they had to find out the very sources of 
the river Nile in Egypt and alot of geographi- 
cal information was embedded in the Puranas 
which nobody could discover till now, _ The 
discovery of the sources of Nile engaged the 
attention of many British explorers who could 
ot succeed. It was only very recently Lt. Col. 
speke was able to discover the sources of the 
Nile from a map which was constructed on the 
information, given in the Puranas by Col. Wilford 
in his Asiatic researches. In _his book “on the 
discovery of the sources of the Nile” Liet, Sneke, 
the modern discoverer of the origin of the river 
Nile, stated that the information which the puranas 
contained about the sources of the river Nile was 
so. accurate that when planning his discovery of 
the sources of Nile, he secured best information 
from, a map reconstructed out of the Puranas 
based on a map drawn by Col. Wilford from the 
information contained in the Puranas. This map 
traced the course of the great river Nila-Krishtna, 
through Kusadipa, the ancient Indian name for 
Africa, from a great lake in Chandrasthana. It 
has therefore been abundantly proved that the 
statements contained in the puranas with regard 
to the various places of the world, with which 
the ancient Indians had commercial dealings are 
geographically correct. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. the eminent South Indian historian ' 
referred to the fact in his article on South Africa 
published in the Hindu. 


Chiefs’ Colleges 


The Educational Review writes : 


We have referred, from time to time, to the 
unsatisfaciory nature of the Chiefs’ Colleges in 
India in so far as they tend to encourage a feeling 
of unhealthy separatism on the part of the sons of 
the ruling princes. The members of the royal 
family in England do not think it beneath their 
dignity to send_ their children to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and there is no reason 
why the petty feudatory, princes of India should 
think it obligatory on their part to have a separate 
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institution for themselves. Members of the fanilies 
of rnling princes have everything to gain m the 
development of intellectual ability as well as 
character bv association with the educated middle 
classes in India. and the huge white elepharts of 
the Rajkumar Colleges had better cease to exist 
as soon as practicable. While European domination 
has practically ceased in many of the higher 
educational institutiuns of this country, it is per- 
petnated even to-day in all the Rakjkumar Colleges, 
where the prospective ruler of an Indian State is, 
more or less, compelled to look upon only members 
a ae European community as leaders and men of 
ability. 


A Principals Recreation 


Principal H.-E. Stapleton of the Cal- 
cutta Presidency College writes in the 
Magazine of that College :— 


The first thing that comes into my head ‘s_ to 
recommend to every one that if they wish to 
enjoy a holiday properly. they should do some- 
thing which is utterly different to their ordinary 
occupation. Last time I was on leave. I cevoted 
myself ( needless to say at my wife’s behest ) 
to endeavouring to help in, the ‘producticn. of 
pullets that—unlike the ordinary barndoor hen 
which only condescends to lay about 80 eges a 
vear—would lay three times that number. This 
time I found our homestead in jersey being 
devoted more and more to that most adm‘rable 
of all animals, the Jersey cow, An Indian caw is 
regarded as somewhat remarkable if it yields 5 
seers a day, whereas every jersey cow gives at 
least 10 seers. with 5 p. c Butter Fat, and one of 
our cows for some time after it calved in June 
gave well over 22 seers of milk. Now if you are 
fortunate enough to own such cows they must be 
fed—preferably with food grown on_the place to 
save unnecessary expenditure; so I soon found 
myself turned into a farmer, diligently supevising 
the ploughing of land to sow with oats, mangels 
and above all, that most useful of all fodder crops, 
lucere, while experiments were also begun early 
in the spring with anew fodder crop, Marrow- 
stem Kale--a sort of glorified cabbage with a long 
thick stem which is much appreciated by cattle. 
A drought in April and May proved a severe 
handicap to operations, but fortunately the weather 
changed. and, with plenty of rain for the vest of 
the growing season, everything grew well, so that 
when I left Jersey in September, ample crcp3 were 
available to carry our small herd (now increased by 

young heifers ) over the ensuing winter. 


Keshub’s Cure for Communalism 


Mr. T. L. Vaswani observes in 
Kalpaka :— 
Communalism wil] not be cured by ccmpacts 
nor by ea-h community insisting on its “rights”. 
A new unde standing, a new spirit of ‘reason, a 
new appreciation of the essential Call of FPeligion 
as distinguished from sectarianism will indicate 
that there are “rights” which are wrong. Mot hy 
insistence on but by sacrifices of wrong .rvational 
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rights may ths Hindus and Muslims attain to that 
unity which is our crying need to-day. Basy 
going “to.erance” will not take us far, Tne spirit 
of Humanism is needed. Its essence is a prof und 
belief in the rights of man as man. These are 
right “rights”, Religions were no; meant tc be 
cults of strife and murder. Religions were meant 
to be servants of Hamanity. This realised Sri 
Keshub Shandra Sen. I bring to his blessed 
memory my flowers of love and raverence ard [ 
saluate him as one of our_ greatest prophets oi the 
Religion of Hemanity and Harmony. 


Caste in the Arya Samaja 


Professor Ramesh Chandra Banerji ex- 
presses the opinion in an article in the 
Fedie Magazine— 


The evils of the remnant of caste feelings are 
doing equal, if not more, mischief in the aaja. 
Some time hack, I read in The Aryz Mitra of Agra, 
that a noa-Hindu convert was experiencing zreat 
difficulties in getting his sons marred, although he 
entered the Samaja some twenty years ago. Why 
do we do Snuddht work at all. if we cannot at once 
confer all the rights and privileges &, or the 
converts? If we cannotihave inter-dining ard in- 
ter-marriage with those who come to us, why this 
farce of Shuddhi? A single instance of such 
invidious social differences will do us more aarm 
than any good one hnndred much advertised 
Shuddhis can do. Caste prejudices are at the root 
of this evil that separates Aryas from Ary..s. 
know there are many Aryas who are liberal-miaded. 
who have risen above provincial and caste 
narrowness. But what is needed :s this that the 
inass of the Aryas should be freed from the bond 
of caste prejudices and provircial narrowness, 
Punjabi Aryas must be thanked fcr their compara- 
tive broad-mindedness in these matters ; but much 
reform is needed in other provinces. 


T 


“Our Weak Physique” 


We read in The Volunteer :— 


It is not necessary to repeat that day bv day 
we are going physically weak. That is one of 
main reasons why we should pay more attention 
to the physical efficieney cf the indian 
youths, Our weakness has made us dwarf also. 
And we are afraid that if ths state of things 
continues uncaecked we will be wiped out. 

The Hindu of the Panjab has the best all-round 
physigne and comes nearest the European standard 
followed by the  Mahommedar, the Hinu of 
Bengal and the Parsi. The Hindu of the Central 
and the United Provinces is heavier th:n the 
Parsi at the lower ages but at ages over 25 the 


latter becomes heavier than the Hindu and 
gradually draws away until a very marked 1 ffer- 
ence in weight it observed at the mıgher 


es, 

There is little difference hetwean the Hindu of 
the Central and of the United Provinces aad t 
Hindu of Bergal, but it will be observed thy 
ages above 35 the Hindu of the Centr 
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the United Province is of a remarkably good 
build, if short in stature, but be does not maintain 
exrrthing like the same standard at the higher 
stiures, while the. Hindu of Bengal is rather 
Inclined to obesity at the higher ages. 

It is_ therefore, our primary duty to improve 
the physique of our people and make them strong 
w Pe sacrifice for the nation which is yet 

6 e ü ` 


The Teaching of Patriotism in 
Christian Schools 


Irene - Mason Harper observes in the 
Netional Christian Council Review : 


. Schools should touch life at every point. Educa- 

tion must not only prepare boys and girls for life 
in the future, but equip them for meeting the 
pr-blems of life in the present.: As nationalism and 
Inzercommunual strife are undoubtedly, maior 
present-day problems in India, which condition the 
lives of children and youths as well as adults, it 
cezms impossible to ignore the need for teaching 
pztriotism in Indian schools. f 

The, desire and need for some teaching along 
these lines is growing. Some demands have been 
maje of the schools by parents and educators for 
£ “aller recogniton of Indian culture and aspirations, 
but little has been, done to meet these demands. 
.Treining in good citizenship is also an imperative 
red. It is difficult to understand how the citizens 
cf this country ten or fifteen years from now can 
measure up to their greater responsibilities, 
.trlsss they are prepred for them in the schools of 
tolay. Particularly, in the Christian community 
Cozs patriotism need to be fostered. In the past, 
Mission schools, especially boarding schools, have 
kean criticised on the ground that they have tended 
. to denationalise the Christian community. The 
present trend of the community, urged by Indian 
Christian leaders, is toward fuller identification with 
ratonal life. No one who has watched the 
cevelopment of Christian influence in__ national 
aflairs, and who considers the _ possibilities of 
consecrated, patriotic Christian’ leadership, can 
doxbt the duty of Christian schools to train that 
ty z2 of leadership. i 

-t may be easily admitted that something should 
ke Jone, and is being done, along these lines iu 
tne colleges and high schools. But emphrsis should 
te jut upon the need of teaching patriotism and 
gozd citizenship in elementary schools as well. 


The Mother in the Hindu Home 


The following passages are taken from 
ti aerto unpublished lectnre of Swami Vivas 
karanda’s delivered in Californi now Pub- 
l szed in Prabudha Bharata :— 


here she is—the Hindu mother. The sows wife 
comes in as her daughter, just as the mother’s own 
‘dauzhter married and went out; so her son 
married and brought in anoher daughter, and she 
has to fallin line under the government of the 
Jeon of queens, my mother. Even I, who never 
ried, belonging to an Order that never marries 
be disgusted if my wife, supposing I had 
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married, dared to displease my mother. I would 
be disgusted. Why ? Dont’ I worship my mother ? 
Why should not her danghter-in-law? Whom I 
worship, why not she ? Who is she, then, that 
would try to ride over my head and govern my 
mother ? She has to wait till her womanhood is 
fulfilled ; and the one thing that fulfils wamanhood, 
that is womanliness in woman, is motherhood. 
Wait till she becomes a mother; then she will 
have the same right. That, according to the Hindu 
mind, is the great mission of woman—to become a 
mother. But Oh, how different ! Oh, how different ! 
My father and mother fasted and prayed, for years 
and years, so that I would be born. They pray for 
child before he is born. Says our great law-giver, 
Manu, giving the definition of an Aryan: He is 
“He is the Aryan, who is born through prayer.” 
Every child not born through prayer is illegitimate, 
according to the great law-giver.. The child must 
be prayed for. Those children that come with 
curses, that slip into the world, just in a moment of 
inadvertence, because that could not be prevented— 
what can we expect of such progeny ? Mothers of 
America, think, oh that! think the heart of your 
hearts, are you ready td be women? Not any 
question of race or country, or that false sentiment 
of national pride. Who dares to be proud in this 
mortal life of ours, this world of woes and miseries ? 
What are we before this infinite force of God ? But 
Task you the question to-night : “Do you all pray 
for the children to come ? Are you thankful to be 
mothers, or not ? Do you think that you are 
sanctified by motherhood, or not?” Ask that of 
your minds. Jf you do not, your marriage is a lie, 
your womanhood i false, your education is 
superstition, and your children if they come without 
prayer. will prove a curse to humanity. 

See the different ideals now coming before us. 
From motherhood comes tremendous responsibility. 
There is the basis, stert. from that. Well, why is 
mother to be worshipped so much ? Because our 
books teach that is the pre-natal influence that 
gives the impetus to the child for good or evil. 


The Dominion Status 


~ In the D. A-V. College Union Maga- 
xine Prof. Sri Ram explains what the Domi 

nion status within the British Empire means 
at present. After showing how the supre- 
macy of the dominions has been recognised 
in their internal affairs, he writes, in part: — ` 


_ That the British dominions enjoy representation 
in the league not simply as members of the British 
Empire to add toits voting power is now more 
than admitted. Its implications were brought home 
to the British Government when the Irish Free 
State representatives insisted on getting the ‘treaty’ 
between the British Government and the Republi- 
can (Provisional) Gsvernment of Ireland registered 
at the league offlce. This registration has fortified 
the Irish constitution with an international backing 
—a breach of the ‘treaty’ by Great Britain can 
bring about an international crisis. Thus one of 
the dominion constitutions at least has now become 
an International instrument. 

The power of crediting ambassadors and of 
receiving them has also been conferred upon the 
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British Dominions. Canada was again first in this 
field. In 1924 the Irish Free State was also given 
the same power of representation in the J. S. A. 
or even elsewhere if she so liked. 
_ In another way also has the autonomous posi- 
tion of the dominions been recognized. Tke spoils 
of the last war were distributed among the victors 
as mandated territories. These territories are to 
be governed by the mandatory powers unde? the 
general snpervision of the League. Here is a task 
in performing which the dominions are respcnsible 
not to the British government but to an interna- 
tional body, the League of Nations. Trus the 
Union of South Africa governs $8. W. Africa, and 
Australia rules over New Guinea. This is aaother 
recognition of the international position of the 
dominions, _ 

Look at it. however we will, we shall .hus find 
that the dominions now fall very little short of the 
international position of independent states. They 
enjoy most of the amenities of independent states 
without many of their troublesome responsibilities. 
They are members of a powerful leagze which 
includes avery large area ol the world. They 
need not to go out to seek allies, they seed not 
trouble themselves to found and maintair ever- 
shifting ententes and alliances. 


But does not the fact of being ‘without 
many of the troublesome respons-_bilities” 
of independent states prevent the Dominions 
from developing the strength to face such 
responsibilities, and thus keeps them wak ? 


The Educational Situation in Chima 


Dr. T. Z. Koo writes in the Young Men 
of India :— 


Earlier in the year, is looked as if meny of our 
schools and universities, both Government and 
private, would not be able to open their dcors this 
autumn. Educational institutions in North China 
were having a difficult time because tiez were 
suspected by the militarists as hot beds of revolu- 
tionary thought and propaganda. In Nationalist 
territory, all schools are undergoing a complete 
reorganization. But contrary to expectaticns, nearly 
all schools have opened. Government szhools like 
the Tunglu University in Yunnan :1ne First 
Chungsan University in Canton, the Third Chungsan 
University in Hangchow the Fourth Chungsan Uni- 
versity in Nanking, the National University in 
Peking, the Tung Pei University in Motkcen and 
others have commenced work. Private + ducational 
institutions _ like Amoy _ University in Fukien. 
Fuh Tan and Kwanghua Universities in Shanghai, 
and Nankai University in Tieetsin are carrying on 
as usual. Christian schools like Canton Christian 
College. Hangchow Christian College, Fukien Chris- 
tian University. Soochow University, Shanghai 
Baptist College. Nanking University, Gin)ng College, 
West China University, Shantung Christan Uni- 
versity. Yen Ching University are open aad most 
of them are crowded to their utmost car.city with 
students. The only notable exception tə this rule 
is Hupeh and Hunan where all schools are ordered 
closed for six months in an effort fo clean out 
communistic students. 
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The Future of Hand Spinning 


Mr. N. G. Ranga observes in the Indi. 
Journal of Economics :— 


_ To think of making “Hand Ginning and Spiar- 
ing as one of the prominent industries of he 
country as hand-weaving is, will be economic:lly 
unsound. For whereas the hand-loom wearers 
have to compete only with the weaving mils ; 

haddar has to compete with both spinning : nd 
weaving mills, and it is so quite a hopeless t si. 
To sell Khaddar at the same prices as the rill 
made cloth is impossible, unless the wages 1a.d 
to the ginner, cleaners, spinners and weavers are 
even much lower than at present. when it nay 
not be worth while for the spinners and other: ‘o 
spend their time upon this work at all, 

It is possible to argue that Khaddar can be and 
needs -o be merelp an auxiliary employmen: in 
the courtry to supplement the earnings of the ry ozs. 
It is also one_ of the chief industries which can 
be used to relieve the distress due to unemr.cy- 
ment, If the State recognises the right of er ery 
worker, “who is able to work, willing to work aad 
unable to find work,” to live and work, as it kas 
done in England, then it would be worth v hile 
for the State .to employ some of the workers on 
somech:ng rather than keep them idle and maiz tain 
them at its cost, Hand Spinning is the orly 
prominent industry which can be organised on a 
nationai scale, and which can give ¢mploymert to 
millions, and yet whose products can teallr fnd 
a market, provided the same prices as thc: 2 of 
mill--nade cotton are charged. In that casa the 
Government would have to subsidise this indu try: 
but it would pay considerably less than wl as it 
would have to pay on unemployment relief, = no 
work could be found for the unemployed.” 

We need not fear that khaddar will not be sald 
at all, for after all the country that is affected by 
railways and foreign imports is smaller than that 
which is yet uninfluenced by these things ard it 
will be some generations all the cuuntry, alcpts 
finer kinds of clothes, since, khaddar is nore 
durable than the mull cloth and is more suitalle to 
the needs of the peasantry and is therefore | e:ter 
liked by them. , 

The greatest achievement of the khuddar 
momvement is that it has shown to the publ: and 
the Goverment that it is necessary to take vigent 
and effective eter to minimise the periode of 
unemployment, It has also demonstratec the 
ecoromic potentialities of the spinning whee. and 

as provided a new means of relief for 
the amine-stricken _ areas. It is due tc this 
movement that the Madras Ministry, the 3 ysore 

overnment and the Bengal Government fave 
accepted the Charka as one of the very efective 
means for relieving the unemployed. 


Four Great Tamil Works 


Pandit N. Chengalvaroyan writes in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Societ :— 


_ Feur great works of this period, viv 2: al by 
iruvalluvar, Kolith-thogat by, Nallan Tht vanar, 
Chileppathikaram by Manko-Adigal aud A mime- 
kalar by Chathanar, are of outstanding impc-tance. 
These furnish ample materials for study ngt 
histcries and civilization of the ancient l; 










In this literature we find a true and faithful picture 
O° tae social and political condition, the habits 
and manners of the Tamils, preserved in an 
enduring form. The monarchs of South India, 
besides patronizing education, took keen interest 
in developing the science and practice of fine arts, 
sich as music, dancing, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 
There were several religions in South India in 
olden days. Among them haivism and 
Vaizhnavaism deserve special mention. Religious 


toleration was one of the most striking features of 
anul society, 


“Can We Develop Mechano-Yogic 
Therapy ?” 


Yoza- Mimansa discusses 
question and writes in part :— 


By Mechano-Yogic Therapy we 
denote that system of treatment 
physiological advantages of 
would e secured from mechanical contrivances 
used by patients who will themselves remain 
absolately or at least partially passive. 

Now the possibility of developing this new 
therapy wili depend upon the possibility of finding 
Out suitable mechanical contrivances which ec: uld 
be used on the same principles that underlie Yogic 
Therapy and which would lead to the same 
results. Sue 

Ycgic Therapy proposes to give health to the 
degenerated organs by— 

i Imoroving the nerves, glands or muscles 
responsi Je ior the health of those organs, . 

ii Removing the offending matter causing patho. 
logical conditions therein : and 

ïi, Oxygenating the blood in general. 

This is eccomplished by— 

1 3riaging a richer blood supply to the nerves, 
glands end muscles concerned, with the help of 
poses and the force of gravity. : 

ii Massage automatic or otherwise. 

_ 11 Mascle movements promoting blood circula- 
tion and giving massage. 

iv Respiratory exercises, 

It is possible to invent mechanical substitutes 
for the different Yogic exercises. Although these 
Substitutes can never have the efficacy of the 
original practices, yet they serve the same purpose 
on 2 humbler scale and in a few cases have some 
advantages over the original. So the answer to 
the question heading the article is clear and we 
unhesitat ngly declare that we can develop 
Mecaano-Yogic Therapy. 


Stee 


the above 


propose to 
_ Where the 
Yogic exercises 


Possibilities of Eri-Silk in Bihar 


Mr. M. N. De writes in the Mysore 
Eeonomic Journal : 


Assam is the home of Eri Silk. Eri silk is 
the product of an insect like mulberry. tasar 
and mga and other kinds of natural silk. 
feeds on castor and is fully domesticated, Hitherto 
it has beea cultivated in the Assam Valley, but 
w with the facilities for obtaining healthy 
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eggs from Bhagalpur and other places, its, cultiv- 
ation can be carried on in Bihar and Orissa 
from the beginning of July, as scon as the mon- 
soon breaks out, to the end of February, when 
hot and dry winds do not begin to blow. It is 
unsuited during, March, April aad May, when 
hot and dry winds continue to blow and the 
atmosphere is Jaden with minute particles of dust. 
The rearing is very simple and can be done on 
a small scale when once it has been seen. The 
production of thread and cloth offers no difficulties 
to people accustomed to spinning and weaving 
cotton, and where there is a demand for light 
profitable work. such as can be done by women 
and children, With the favourable climatic condi- 
tions of the Province, the industry iş capable of 
wide exten-ion as a Cottage Industry where 
castor grows abundantly. ‘the worms are strong 
and stand diseases and rough handling. It is pre- 
eminently suited asa Cottage industry and the 
work invclved is simple and inexpensive and can 
be easily carried on in Tatti Houses. The cultivator 
can expect to derive an extra income by providing 
work for his family during the recess between agri- 
cultural operations. The margin of profit in the 
industry is however very small and the , utmost 
economy has to be practised while rearing the 
worms. The rearing should be done ona small 
scale in one of the dwelling rooms, it will not pay 
if done ona large scale with hired labour. It 
serves as an excellent object lesson for studying 
insect life for children in schools. 


The Telegraphs “Clerical Review.” 
The Telegraph Review writes :— 


- It is the irony of fate that the Government of 
India should have, after mature deliberation, thought 
fit to give effect to a scheme of revision of pay 
of the Clerical staff employed in Telegraph offices 
with the view, we are told, of equalizing the pay 
of the staff with that of the staff of similar status 
in Post offices. The logic or justification of this 
step remains quite a mystery and, passes all com- 
prehension. If the mere appelation, “Clerk” was 
the only criterion that guided the Government in 
equalizing the status of the Telegraph clerks with 
that of the Postal clerks or at least that section of 
Telegraph clerks designated as Signal Room Clerks 
we are afraid the Government of India are not 
correct and have inflicted a serious Injustice on the 
helpless men and also given a rude shook to the 
sense of ‘ustice and equity. The nature of the 
duties ‘and_ responsibilities and the conditions of 
service of the Signal Room Clerks are unique and 
there can bə no comparison whatsoever with the 
Postal Clerks and yet we are toid that their posi- 
tions are similar. In the face of the facts that 
their hours of duty and nature of work are differ- 
ent the Telegraph Clerks are thus to be made 
equal with Postal clerks who have no night duties 
and have Jess hard work. Then again, supposing 
that this is s0, may we inquire, with due deference, 
who might be the poor creatures on the Postal 
side with whom we are to compare the Clerks of 
the novel class III? Are we to find their compeers 
among the Postal Delivery peonsor among the 
ordinary sorters and mail-van drivers of the Rail- 
way Mail Service Branch ? 
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Rulers of the Indian States 


Mr. ©. K. Patel writes in The Indus :— 


The princes have their own ways and ¢lannels 
of spending. Thus rulers, in general. require a larger 
privy purse than His Majesty George V. Out of 
the estimated revenue for the years 1922 of the 
British Government, put down at £1.216.650,000 
(which can safely be taken as an average) £1 10,000 
was set aside for Their Majesties’privy purse which 
is a percentage amounting to 009 of the total reve- 
nues. On the other hand the privy purse of Indian 
princes devour in several cases 50 per cent. of the 
total revenues of the State. So enlightened a ruler 
as His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda requires 
20 lacs of rupees for his piivy purse, in addition 
to what is necessary for the heir apparent and 
other family members. Twenty lacs of rupees 
amount, roughly, to 10 per cent, of the whole of 
revenues ; and besides that 2 per cent. of the reve- 
nues are set apart for the heir apparent ani other 
members of the royalfamily. This is an exceptional 
case but as a rule petty rulers in Rajpucara and 
Kathiawar require almost halfof the revenues for their 
privy purse. And how is this amount spert ° It is 
Spent, in most cases, in chicanery at the Court, 
and frequent pilgrimages to European :ountries. 
These facts are so open that they require nc proof, 
but, as a proof, well may we adduce the Humtaz 
case and the scandal known as “Mr, A’s’ zase in 
England. Many Princes instead of looking after 
their Government spend their time in annual visits 
to European countries. 


Birth Control 


The Week thus summarises portions of 
an article published in the Yale Scientific 
Magaxine :— 

One is grateful to Dr. Huntington who has 
taken what we have called a self evident >roposi- 
tion and tested it scientifically in a given case, i.e. 
the careers of 1700 graduates of Yale Jriversity 
who left College ‘many years ago, whose positions 
in life were assured and whose families complete,” 
as he puts it in a survey of his investigations just 
published in the Yale Scientific Mugaxine. Now 
he found, first, that the most successful men “are 
married in much larger proportions than the least 
successful :” secondly, that the most stecessful 
tend to marry somewhat earlier thar the less 
successful ; thirdly, that “among the most success- 
ful tenth, no Jess than eighty per cent. have 
children, whereas among the least successful this 
falls to forty per cent. The net result 1s that the 
most successful on an average have about three 
times as many children as the least successful,” 


“Put 


Dr. Huntington answers the question, _ 
what about the children in the larger families °” 


tudying 1.700 men who graluated at Yie 

brilliantlyinthe period 1922-1926, he found that “the 
classrocm work for the entire four years of college 
shows a well-nigh perfect gradation from relatively 
low marks, on an average, among those who were 
the on.y children of their parents, up to a fairly 
high average among those coming from famil‘es of 
six or more.” Nor was this superiority confined 
to the class-room. Students who had tive,s x, or 
more brothers and sisters, “decidedly excel those 
frotu the smaller families, in literary, dramavic, 
religigus and musical activities, in managing athle- 
tic teams, in student government, and the like.” 
Finaly. even the star athletes come from the iarger 
familes. “That popular notion that children are 
benefited when families are limited to two”. con- 
cludes Dr. Huntington, “is completely wrong as 
far as Yale College graduates are concerned. The 
biggger the family, the more likely a boy is to 
succeec. in college.” 


Here are some facts, scientifically established at 
that. Unpalatable to birth preventers, no dovbt. 
But facts. 


White Men Advised to Dye Their 
Bodies in the Tropics 


Mr. Steven Norris writes in The 
Empire Review :— 


It is actinic heat which is mainly productive 
of the symptoms of heat-distress. f 

Now, from the fair Norwegian ( or “Nordic” ) 
type southward through the populatiors of 
Soutkern Europe, ability to withstand the effects 
of excessive heat is found to exist in direct 
proportion to the “index of nigrescence” (i.e. skin- 
blackness) prevalent among these people. The 
fair skin of the Nordie admits a maximum of 
these deleterious “actinic rays,” _ whereas the 
dense black colouration of the Negro exclrdes 
the greater part of them. The freckles which 
appear on the fairest Northern skins are a feeble 
attempt on nature’s part to call up a little p g- 
mentation to protect the underlying nerves and 
tissues from the sum (possibly this attenueted 
pigmentation indicates a remote trare of foal ern 
race). The European of the Mediterranean hasin, 
falling. as he does, midway lhetween the Nordic 


British 


and the Nego. is thus able to bear witli out 
distress considerable exposure to semi-trorical 
sunlight. 


At present, attempts to combat the debilitating 
effects of exposure to tropical heat are ma 
chiefly through the medium of clothing. W 
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is largely employed to reflect the “superficial” heat 
of the sun’s rays. Thus we have the white pith 
hemst, reflecting the heat rays and protecting and 
shading the head and face, and, the white drill suit, 
The ase of red flannel sewn into the clothes, and 
coveripg the more vital centres of the body— e.g. 
the svine—has been found to diminish very con- 
siderably the penetration of the harmful “actinic” 
sun-rays. 

_ Wea would suggest, however, that the next step 
in the search for immunity should be along the 
lines of “taking a page out of nature’s own book,” 
Tn otner words, nature’s own imeans of immunising 
her creatures. should be studied, with a view to 
applying their principles to our own particular 
preblem, | ; 

Tc achieve this end, the writer suggests that the 
custom should be introduced among white tropical 
popuiations of dyeing the body, by means of a bath 
taker in an indelible (or nearly so ) and non- 
poisonous vegetable dye toa colour equalling in 
opacizy the pigmentation of the negro. Requisites 
of such a dye will be: a fine, penetrative fluidity, 
having no clogging effect upon the pores ; proof 
to perspiration, and permanent over a period of 
weaks or months—and renewable as often as the 
wearing effects of friction and washing make it 
necessarv, Regarding the colour, research may show 


that <n the case of Whites there are colours more: 


effectualy protective than nature’s unvarying black. 
To ascertain the most suitable ingredients and 
colouration for the dye. research should be under- 
taken on this IJmperially important question by 
one cf the of the departments of tropical research 
situate on the spot. ; 

In conclusion. we might mention that in defe- 
rence to colour prejudice—which would hardly 
consent to the pigmentation by Whites of the 
visible parts of the body—it is probablethat the 
face end hands might be immunised when taking 
the dve-bath were they previously rubbed over 
with sil or grease. The scalp however, it would in 
all prohability be advisable to dye. The dye 
shoald be made commercially available, and bathing 
establ shments provided as ordinary adjuncts to 
every-day life. l 

Were it found possible, upon research, to intro- 
duce such a simple and effective method of comba- 
ting excessive heat as we have proposed the 
greatest bughear of white life in the Tropics would 
have been removed. The knowledge that such a 
protective measure was available would awaken a 
new interest in_ tropical colonisation. And by its 
extentive adoption thousands of square miles of 
tropical British territory, now derelict, would 
bocome, automatically, eligible for white settlement, 


cel 


The Public Library as a Factor in 
Education 


We take the following passages from an 
article in Current History by Mr. George F. 
Bowerman, Librarian, Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
The free public library, still an under-developed 
ucat‘onal agency, has the capacity for becoming 
ly effective complement of all formal 
and a universal supplement of all in- 


* 
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formal education. The library as continuation 
school offers to people of all tastes, of all degrees 
of literacy and aptitude, of all ages, elective 
courses in every field of knowledge. Parallel with 
accelerating the growth in numbers of those ` who- 
are prolonging their school life is rapid enlarge- 
ment of the fraction. who feel the need beyond 
school for further educational equipment to _ meet 
the problems of life. The function of the library 
is not only to stand ready, but to make the initial 
move to capture this swelling army of those who. 
pass through the schools, to win them to the idea 
that education is a never-ending process, to place 
the world of print at their disposal and to, supply 
the skilled guidance needed to make their adult: 
lives efficient, interesting and sane. an 

In 1921 the American Library Association adop- 
ted as a reasonable minimum for good public 
library service 11 per capita, with more than that 
needed for the development of a program of trained 
library service. A number of cities are spending 
considerably more than 11 per capita; among them 
Cleveland 11.54: Boston, 11.18; Portland, Ore... 
11.13 ; Indianapolis, 1101; Springfield, Mass.. 11.07, 
and Evansville, Ind., Berkeley. Cal, and Davenport 
Ya. 11.04 each. ; i 

For the protection of society against the fruit- 
less or vicious use of leisure time, for the avoid- 
ance of still greater expenditure on juvenile and 
other courts, charitable and corectional institutions. 
for good citizenship insurance, will not “long- 
headed” Americans come to see the value of spend- 
ing more money on their public libraries, and of 
insuring that their libraries measure up to oppor- 
tunities? Even if not conceived as a moral obliga- 
tion to make the whole body of citizens intelligent 
perhaps the good sense of our people will decide 
that general intelligence is a matter of necessary 
mental sanitation. 


kid 


“Another Kind of Prohibition” 


Abkari writes : 


In answer to a question put by Mr, Cecil 
Wilson, M.P., ir the House of Commons (arising out 
of the connection between the sale of liquor an 
communal riots in Calcutta), Lord Winterton 
refused to admit that such a connection existed,and 
added that he was unable to obtain any confirma- 
tion of the statement that liquor shops were 
prohibited from closing voluntarily. The first point 
has been dealt with in previous issues. With ` 
regard to the second, it is sufficient to quote from 
the “General conditions applicable to licences in 
Bengal,” where we read : Pe 

(Par. 8) “Every licensee shall keep his licensed 
premises open during the prescribed hours, unless 
their temporary or permanent closure is authorised. 
He shall, in respect of any article which he is. 
licensed to sell, meet the demand of every 


“customer.” 


ar. 23 provides for the payment of com 
pensation where the premises are closed for more 
than six hours. | l 
Exact information on this subject has now been 
obtained from correspondents in Calcutta and duly 
pase- on to the Under Secretary of State by Mr. 
ison. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Changing Negro-White Relations 
= We read in The World Tomorrow :— 


A notable shift is observed in the attitude to- 
ward Negroes and white leadership, Insistence 
‘upon the tutelage regarded as essential ten years 
-ago has relaxed, Howard University has a Negro 
president and Fisk University a white president 
-and both with a mixed faculty. 
_. There is still segregation, though with the possi- 
‘ble difference that the exceptions provoke less 
‘commotion than formerly. There is an adjustment 
‘In working relations in advance of the status of 
twenty years ago, but without the freedom of the 
‘trades for Negroes characteristic of forty years 
-ago. Most of the old inflaming slogans are dead or 
dying, the ban is being lifted on voting, the usa of 
this vote has at least in two known instances in 
‘the South aided the election of intelligent and fair- 
minded officers. Lynchings have decreased 90 per 
since 1892,—and it is now more active guilt to 
hold silence on it. The South is finding a new 
interest in business and industry, and relatiors are 
becoming less personal. All but eleven of the 
International Unions have removed the _constitutio- 
nal bars to Negro membership, and although this 
was scarcely more than a gesture of common-sease, 
admissions of Negroes to their organizations have 
increased. 3 s i 
There was a time, and not so long ago, wien 
even tne most reasonable men recoiled before the 
meaning of a race relation founded upon the 
highest principles of ethics and Christianity, 
accepted by themselves. And although as numbers 


go, few have actually achieved a full adjustment to- 


it, or perhaps will do so in many decades, it can be 
counted as perhaps the greatest gain that it is not 
now so difficult to accept the principle. 


Indian Labour in Malaya and the Sex Ratio 
The Indian informs us :— via : 


The Controller of Labour, Malaya, has paid a 
Successful visit to India in connection with_ this 
matter. The Government of India has fixed that 
l five male assisted emmigrants there 


for every 
‘should be four females. We are not concerned 
about íhe practical difficulties of satisfying this 
‘particular sex ratio. But we would like to point 
Out certain facts in this connection. From a 
erusal of the report of the meeting of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, held on the 24th November, we 
notice that the ratio of women to men, has not 
improved in 1927. - - 
Itis a matter of common knowledge that asa 
result of the great disparity in the ratio of the 
sexes in the estates, the morals of the labourers are 
not very enviable, and conditions are getting warse 
in some places. The position in towns like Siaga- 
- pore is very much worse than in estates. There 
are over 12,000 Indian labourers employed in the 
` Municipality, and Harbour Board. How many 
women are there among these people? Even a 
very liberal calculation cannot find more then 309 


Proof that instead of being 


head priest of the 


the penitent woman. Work is now in progr 
remove her house to the compound of the 
Temple to 5e converted into a kindergarten. 


“Living Force of Buddhism” 
The Young East writes :— 


Who says Buddhism is decadent in Japan ? 
in the wane, it con- 
tinues to be a great force for good is too numerous 
to cite. For instance, a recent issue of a great 
Tokyo newspaper carried a pleasant story of a 
Japanese woman, who, under the benign influence 
of Buddhism, forsook her life of sin. The woman 
referred to is Mrs. Kiyo Sakata, proprietor of a 
house of ill fame ia the city of Yamagata, North- 
eastern Javan. Her husband died six years ago and 
since that time she has eagerly been seeking 
spiritual salvation from the merciful of 
Buddha. Dne day last month, she called on the 
Hoshoji Temple near her town 
and told him that she had freed six girls in her 
employ cancelling their debts totalling 12000 yen, 
and that sre wanted to contribute her house to the 
temple to be rebuilt into a kindergarten. “I have 
sinned against Lord Buddha and want to atone for 
my sins,’ she said to the priest. She further 
explained shat ever since her husband’s death six 
years ago she found great consolation in visiting 
Buddhist temples and hearing sermons. The more 
she heard of Buddha’s teaching, the clearer she saw 
how sinful was her business .At last she could no 
longer continue it and decided to give it up al- 
together. When the six girls in her employ were 
told by their mistress that they were free they 
could not believe her words, for the- announcement 
was too good to be true, but soon found that Mrs. 
Sakata meant what she said. Needless to say they 
went to their respective homes in a buoyant frame 
of mind, like birds freed from their cages. “The 
were happy, but I was no less happy,” conelud 
‘to 
oji 


The Myth of Military Security — 
Emily Greene Balch observes in The 
World Tomorrow :— 
Miiltary security has become a myth because 
the prime danger is no longer either og ey bi 
defeat in war or danger of being bested and brow- 
beaten by -he more powerful. The danger is war 
itself. The modern power to destroy is overwhel- 
ming. Defense against it is utterly impossible. The 
“next war” :s likely to be the last war for grisly 
reasons. We have to fear not losing “the next war” 
of which people talk so lightly, but of being 
involved in it. — j 
_ Modern war is intolerable for victors and van- 
quished alike, not only because of the suffering and 
destruction that it entails, It is intolerable ona 
nobler plane, equally because it means demora- 
lizing, in the most literal sense, men, women, and 
children by filling them with suspicion and hate 
which it is a slow. difficult business to work out 
of the mental system, and which are in themselve 
fruitful causes of new wats. | d : 
We need security not against being beaten in 
war, but against being drawn into war and from 
this angle we see how outworn a myth is th 
belief that pr2paredness makes for safety. 
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We need to appreciate that military prepared- 
ness is a language as well as physical fact. One 
thing that it says is, “I am seriously considering 
the possibility of going to war. It looks sufti- 
ciently probable for me to think it worth while to 
withdraw from much needed constructive use 
these millions of money and these hundreds of 
thousands of men.” pern 

Let a country once really undertake to become 
overwhelmingly strong on land or on sea, at once 
by a sort of polarization it evokes corresponding 
eforts on the part of that country or group of 
countries which it has in mind in so arming and 


on the part of others too. If it is very powerful it 


evokes, above all, counter alliances. = 


mors and more tense and explosive. — 

er such circumstances the cra 
to come and if it comes again it will 
of doom. l iat 
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_ Tn making its award to the Italian au 
Deledda, the Nobel Prize commission « 
followed a practice of which it has 
examples : to recognize writers of unq 
but ef restricted or even local reputation. | 
Deledda’s fame has not been confined — 
Especially her earlier works were t ate 
the principal European languages ; and five — 
novels have appeared in America, the latest 
“The Mother” ( Macmillan ) of 1924. Y 
in Italy no elsewhere has she enjoyed a 
suecess; nor from among her for 
vo umes does any one stand out as a 
the world’s immortals. This is due, 
the {narrowness of her distinct 
portrayal of the manners, customs, ant 
her native island, Sardinia—and toa c 
narrowness of the moods and sen 
exploits. Holding aloof from the great 
thought and feeling which have coursed 
the world, or even_ through her own cc 
during her lifetime. Grazia Deledda has 
most part cluog to the matter she knows an 
lize she understands. Publishers have o 
ally urged her. into strange fie 
psychological novel. for example, but sh 
always sensed the falseness of the dive 
and hurried back to her familiar | 
would seem surprising that better | 
names were overlooked in this ye | 
should ke remembered that hardly a r [talian 
whiter has stood the test of forty years of wear 
us Graz'a Deledda has done, There is a fine and 
coherent seriousness of art in all her bulky produ- 
ction. While other more spectacular geniuses have 
been now applauded and now condemned, Grazia 
Deledda has been content with the esteem of a 
small but loyal audience, in each of the many 
untries of the western world. 


Seen ae oe 
is thea being 


a number of sections. 


Persi 
‘to the Federation. _ Lae: j 
- The work of the Conference was divided into 
| Besides the five Herman- 
Jordan committees, appointed to explore the means 
of educating the rising generation in the ideas of 
world amity, there were special committees On 
iiliteracy, the social aspect of education. use of the 
cinema. ete. India is most vitally concerned with 
the question of illiteracy and we found the work 
of this committee most interesting and useful from 
our standpoint. Perhaps no other section of the 
Federation will do so much good for our country 
as this one. = ain 
The al!-India Federation of Teachers Association 


was represented officially for the first time in the 
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Federation, and it was accorded a very hearty 
welcome. The message of the Secretary of the Iadian 
Federation was read at the opening session, ard_ it 
was received with unusual warmth. The Federation 
charged me to carry back the best wishes o7 the 
educators assembled there to the teachers of India. 
Miss Tagore and Mr. R, V. Gogate also attended 
the convention. India was represented on 3very 
important committee and the contribution of 
her representatives was considered very helpful. 

Tt is a matter of great satisfaction to us that 
whereas formerly there was no Indian or the 
Board. of Directors of the Federation, this time 
two of them were elected to it. Prof, P. Sheshadri 
the President of the Indian Federation was alacted 
for a term of four years, and Mr. Inamdar, çom- 
missioner of Education of Aundh, for period o° two 
years. This representation of India on the Board 
of Directors has given her not only a recognised 
status in the Federation, but has also operei up 
for it an opportunity to contribute its share in 
bettering the world through education. And 
trust India will give a good account of herself, 
Her very first act on entering the World edera- 
tion shows what active part she proposes to take 
in it, The all India Federation has suggested that 
the Regional Federations be formed and she_ has 
invited the Asiatic Federation to meet in India 
in 1928, A committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the question, and we hope that the Asiatic 
Federation will become a reality and will mest in 
India, which I trust will smooth the way toz the 
poe Federation to go ito India in the near 
uture. 


ve iti 


Abyssinian Independence 
Kurt Lubinski writes in Vossesche Zzitung: 


In all the world there is no single independent 
state that contains within its boundaries s3 many 
racial and religious elements as Abyssinia Class 
feeling. race pride, and religious zeal have shaped 
the structure of the present Ethiopian nation 
without having weakened it. 

The first external impression one rec3ives is 
not fully appreciated by a European, who fails to 
realize the significance of the different-colored skins 
of the natives, ranging from the light brown af the 
Amharites to the inky black of the negro. Ethno- 


-logically the country is composed of _Semites, 


amites, Cushites, and the primitive Wata and 
Agan tribes. Business is carried on by Arabs, 
Indians, Armenians, Ægean Greeks, and dcriciled 
Kuropeans of every nation, The journalist at once 
remarks how closely the various religicns are 
thrown together—the Coptic Abyssinians with their 
Bible dating back fifteen hundred years. the 
Mohammedan tribes of Somali. Danakili, Guragi, 
and Warargi, the French Catholic missionaries, 


Swedish Evangelists, American Adventists, the 
Jewish Falashas in, the northern part əf the 
country, heathens in the south, and elsewhere 


wandering Buddhists. Brahmans, and Zoroastrians, 
plomied in cotton and handling English pound 
notes. 
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A Living Newspaper 
We read in the Living Age :— 


The troubadour has been brought up to date in 
the troupes of actors and actresses which nave 
been orgenised to go about. Soviet Russia dissemi- 
nating news and amusing the public. A norma 
edition of this ‘newspaper’ employs at least twenty 
acrobats. singers, dancers, and parodists, whc 
interpolate the propaganda and news of the dey in 
their acts in such a manner that the Ru:siar 
workingman or peasant can sit back and enjoy 
himself, taking his news asa sugar-coated pill tc 
the tune of the latest popular song. 

The scheme is very simple. At Moscow zvon" 
twenty dramatists, or scenario writers, arrange tae 
news of the world in vivid and easily assimi‘atcc 
form, and every fortnight a new programme 1s 
forwarded to the six thousand troupes who tou? 
the country. For example, the flaxen-haired bcauty 
of the Russian cabaret does not sing of love, bu: 
uses all her charm and magnetism in teaching her 
public the latest traffic regulations or explaining 
the prevailing diplomatic tangle. Some acrobats, 
in imitating machinery, may interpolate remarxs 
not at al. complimentary to the [American motor- 
car industry and capitalism. If an actress toys 
with a sunflower, her audience does not hear 
romantic gush, but learns the utilitarian value cf 
sunflower seeds. Parodies are written for tha old 
popular tunes so that the Russian peasant may 
learn about the latest agricultural mach:nery. 
Humor is supplied by references to the old regime. 
Recently the ‘living newspaper’ proved its wovt? 
in the dissemination of publicity on the new stand- 
ards of weights and measures. 

‘hese performances are free, the experse cf 
putting on the show being borne by the trads- 
unions. The actors and actresses are professionele, 
whose salaries, though not high, are sufficiently 
attractive to draw one hundred thousand strolling 
players. The acts are given in quick succession, 
and every possible economy is effected in scencry 
and costumes. ‘Crudely painted but vividly cclored 
cardboard picture-frames, like those in the old 
Russian cabaret shows, are used extensively, and 
the costumes are ingenious contraptions whic. 
may bə turned upside down, back side to, cr 
twisted to make almost any sort of garment. Thus 
this unique theatre and newspaper combines many 
elements of the news reel, the tawn crier, aud the 
troubadour, of Will Rogers, Balieff, and Lenin. 


India’s Degradation Denied 


Dr. J. J. Cornelius, formerly of Lucknow 
University has contributed to Current History 
an effective reply to Miss Mayo, under the 
above heading, without indulging in any 
recrimination. As most of  Profassoz 
Cornelins’s article will be reproduced ir t^s 
February Welfare, we refrain from making anv 
extracts from it. 
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The New Turkey 


In zhe same magazine Ibrahim A. Khai- 
rallah gives a good account of the regener- 
aticr of the Turkish people to-day, from 
which we make a few extracts below. 


It is indeed difficult to say which of the two 1s 
the worthier achievement, the demolition of the 
antiquated system of the old regime or that of 
reconstruction undertaken by the abolition of the 
Sultenaze and the Caliphate, the closing down of 
madrassas (zeactionary centres of religious intrigue), 
the suppression of the privileged class of Ulemas 
or Hodjas (religious teachers) who in the past were 
represented in the Cabinet by the powerful Sheikh- 
ul-Isiam, aad lastly, by the abrogation of the 
Moo law, which regulated domestic relations in 
general. 


Gracuates from medical schools are by law 
obliged to serve three months in, malarial regions, 
and two years—at a fair, stipend—as_ district 
physicians. Considering the insufficiency of qualified 
physicians, the total number being 3,000, the 
depa-tment opened two infirmary schools and made 
them accessible to graduates of secondary schools. 
Tuition in them is free, and special courses 
In infectious, diseases and sanitation are given. 
Two maternities were opened at Angora and 
Konia te study the problem of infantile mortality 
and pronose means for lowering it. , 

The aardest task of the department was its 
campaig. against malaria. The epidemic is now 
unde? control, and in the regions of Angora and 
Adana eradicated altogether. In other regions it 
has been reduced appreciably. A systematic 
camp7iga has also been waged against trachoma in 
the region of Malatia, And if we except malaria, 
which s being successfully coped with, the 
sanitery condition is quite satisfactory. Since the 
disapzearance of typhus, which raged after the 
war, ‘here kas not been recorded one case of an 
epidenic, and that in spite of the influx of a large 
number of indigent immigrants. 

Vil. Hducation—The law of 1924, called “the 
Law of zhe Unification of Instruction,” definitely 
abolished the religious and backward instruction 
given In the madrassas of, the old regime, and 
estab isked ihe modern national lay school. This 
was supplemented by another in 1926, which 
proclaimed the principle of a unified primary 
education, suppressed religious intsruction in 
lyceums anc secondary schools, and reduced it to 
the srictly necessary minimum in the primary 
schocls 

\\ hea compared with education under the old 
regime, whish aimed at educating a particular class 
of civil servants only, and was influenced by 
religious prejudices, the reforms of the Republic 
are impress've. Under the new regime education 
is lmpressec with a thoroughly national character 
and made accessible to all ; it is completely freed 
from all religious constraint and rests fundamental- 
ly on the principle of freedom of thought and 
scien'ifis progress. Primary education if free and 
obligatory, requiring an attedance of five years, 
There are now 5883 primary schools as against 
2,032 in 1914 ; 11.770 instructors as against 8,165, 
and 285.455 students as against 250200. In some 
of the secordary schools co-education has been 
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introduced tentatively, and, if succéssful, will be 
generalized, 

X. Cultural Efforis—In the press, as well as in 
the fields of literature and fine arts, earnest efforts 
are being made to break away from the past and 
adopt Western culture. The rupture with Islam is 
complete. The seclusion of women is a thing of 
the past- So is the Moslem law that consecrated 
polygamy and woman’s inferiority. The eman- 
cipated Turkisk woman in no way differs from her 
Occidental sister. et 

Has the rapid modernization of Turkey beer 
teo precipitous to be lasting? Is the reawakening 
of the nation due solely to the inspiration of the 
man who shook it back to life from torpor that 
bordered on death? M. Marchand firmly believes 
that the change is permanent. Among the in- 
telligetsia, the modernization of Turkey is the 
logical conclusion of a leavening of ideas for over 
a century. Among the masses the rupture with 
the past which the Republic precipitated and the 
Kemalist regime confirmed is but a resumption of 
normal development, temporarily checked, but 
never stifled, by, the adoption of Islam, which 
dashed itself in vain against the rock of Turkish, 
tenacity. and never succeeded in giving it a pev 
manent Arab character. 


—7 


Industrialism and Indian Life 


In the course of an important contribution 
on the above subject to The International 
Review of Missions Sir Atul Chandra. 
Chatterjee writes :— 


It is the purpose of this article to direct atten- 
tion to one particular aspect of the many profound 
changes through which India is passing at present, 
in common with Japan and other progressive 
Asiatic countries. Until fifty years ago there were 
no power industries of apy magnitude or signi- 
ficance in India. Even agriculture was organized 
on the system of small holdings, and the numericat 
proportion of landless labourers was practically 
negligible. During the last half-century an increase 
in the popwation and other economic factors have 
created a considerable class of landless labourers. 
who serve the tenant farmers for money or grain 
wages. Large-scale agriculture in the form of tea, 
coffee and rubber plantations has come into being: 
and gives employment to workers who live on the | 
estates and depend mainly on the money wages 
earned by them, Large groups of labourers, men 
and women, are frequently brought together from 
distant villages and hamlets for the execution of 
great schemes of public works, such as railways, 
canals, irrigation barrages or even a city like New 
Delhi. They often spend years away from their 
homes before the work is finished and the labour 
force is disbanded. The railways and other trans- 
port organizations have collected in towns and 
cities a large population of workpeople who would 
otherwise have lived in the villages. Finally, 
mills, factories and mines in different parts of the 
country are employing a daily growing number of 
workers for the production of minerals or manu- 
factured gnods. Most of these labourers are drawn 
from areas hundreds of miles away from the scene 
of their present occupation. The consequence of 
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all this is the gradual evolution of a new social 
‘organization. 


The man or woman who has lived in the new 
‘environment away from village and caste people 
wnconsciously acquires a freedom of thougtt and 
action which remains even after the return to rural 
surroundings. Strange and unfamiliar ideas are 
imported into the countryside. The leaven works 
slowly but surely and the old order is changing. 

Is this influence for good or for evil ? It -s not 
yet possible to give an answer. From the ecozomic 
point of view the results so far have been bene- 
ficial. It has beenindicated that the outlet prcvided 
by the urban industries and large-scale agriculture 
has eased the ruinous, congestion in many raral 
areas. The returned emigrant provokes intell2ctual 
curiosity and is often instrumental in popu‘arizing 
new agricultural methods and practice. Socially, 
he is a disin‘egratiog factor, He is help’ng to 
break down caste and many evil customs embadded 
in caste. But is he contributing to the, building of 
anew, saner, healthier, wider civilization with 
high civic and ethical ideals to, replace the old 
outworn village and caste organizations? 

The answer will depend upon the life and 
conditions that will eventually prevail in these 
new industrial surroundings. 

It is thus of supreme importance that thə in- 
fluence exercised by his environment on the indus- 
trial worker of India should be of anature which 
will promote his moral and ethical as well as his 
physical well-being. The future of entire India is 
largely dependent on these circumstances. How is 
this great end to be secured ? In the view £ the 
present writer_the responsibility does not rest 
merely on the State and employers. It is trus that 
a great deal can be and must be done by the 
State and employers A great deal has to be done 
by the workers themselves. But there is also 
plenty of work for the general public and fcr all 
well-wishers of India and the Indian people. 


European and- Indian Interpreters of 
Indian Philosophy 


Prof. H. W. Schomerus of Halle writes 
in the same Review :— 


Among the younger generation of German indo- 


-logists a certain scepticism is prevalent. a doubt 


whether it will ever be possible for us Europeans, 
who have grown upin quite different si-zations 
and who are accustomed to think accordiny to laws 
of thought Sete different from the Indian, to reach 
a true understanding of the, Indian would of 
thought. The concepts of which our thinking is 
built, the words with which we give expression to 
our thoughts, have their clearly defined content 
which is seldom, perhaps never completely, ccvered 
by the corresponding Sanskrit originals. Wə must 
therefore be cautious in speaking of analogies and 
parallels between Indian and European thouglt. 

My mind was dominated by this idea when I 
set out to read the first book mentioned above. I 
said to myself that Indian indologists have a great 
advantage over their European and American 
colleagues. It is much easier for them to under- 
stand the true spirit of Indian philosopty, and 


. to find 


easier also to set it down in literary form. I there- 
fore hoped that the book would nct only lay bare 
much new material, but that .t would lead us 
deeper in our understanding of Indian philosophy. 
I must confess that in this respect t}e book dis- 
appointed me. The schools of thoaght treated are 
all known to us already through the work of 
Kuropean scholars. And the author does, not 
compel ts to make any considerable change in the 
picture which these writers gave us. 

Is that a proof that the scepticism of the young- 
er German _indologists is unjustified, and tost 
European indologists have on the whole reached a 
true understanding of Indian philosophy ? I should 
not like to answer this question w:than unqualified 
Yes.’ It would be “Yes’ if the author were an ir- 
dependent student. But that he dces not seem to 
me to be. All through the book it is apparent that 
he is toa large extent dependert on European 
scholars, not only with regard to the material he 
treats but above all in the interpretation of Indian 
philoscphical concepts. I was repeatedly surprised 
with how little. scruple he puts European 
philoscphical concepts in place of Indian. 

The Indian who speaks to us in this book hes 
had to. strong a European influence in his educa- 
tion to save him from the dangers which lie in the 
use of European parallels for Indian philosophical 
concepts. 


So the German Professor insinuates thet 
Professor Radhakrishnan is indebted to 
European scholars both for his materials as 
well as for his interpretations of Indian 
philosophy. This should be eontroverted br 
the Calcutta University, 


bel 


Provision for Prolonged Unemployment 


We read 
Review :-— 


in the International Labour 


Unemployment insurance which goes back to tke 
beginning of this century, exists at present in 
nineteen countries and covers, either as a voluntary 
or as a compulsory measure, some forty-five millon 
workers, who are guaranteed an -ndemnity during 
unemployment, specified in amount and usually for 
a limited period. Tne persistence oi unemployment 
in recent years has, however, ob iged most States 
to Introduce provisions in their legislation for the 
extension of the period during, which insured 
workers are entitled to benefit, ether by prolong- 
in the benefits of insurance beyond the normal 
statutory period or by substituting for insurance 
in the strict sense, at the end of this period, a 
system of relief with a ditferent scale of benefits 
and on another financial basis. 


_ Why is there no unemployment insurance 
in India ? 


Sovereignty in Abevance 


John Dicknison writes in the Poltticul 
Science Quarterly :— 
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Tere will from time to time be periods of 
po-itical development when sovereignty will be in 
ab2yence ; when force or compromise will dictate 
the outcome, not through Jaw and in an orderly 
fashicn, but irregularly and to the exclusion of 
law. These periods are the great germinal epochs 
of politics; but they are inevitably periods of 
disor.er and confusion, and commonly also of 
bloodshed, and accordingly such periods must be 
ocvas:onal and infrequent if progress is to be order- 
ly anlif society is to enjoy the advantages of 
po itical organization as contrasted with anarchy. 
Men have not attained the unity of viewpoint, the 
tolsrance of adverse opinion, and the breadth of 
understanding of the needs of other classes than 
their own which will enable them to live together 
frcitfally under a regime of voluntary compromise 
to the exclusion of positive law. A regime of 
positive Jaw must, therefore, be accepted as the 
normal status of civil society: anda regime of 
rositive law presupposes and requires the exis- 
tence of juristic sovereignty. 


Plants Put to Bed for their Help 


Nr. Edwin Ketchum says in the Popular 
Science Monthly :— 


Ble light cast a weird shade over our faces, 
as we stood in the “spectral greenhouse.” Beyond, 
bread beams of yellow and orange-tinted, sun- 
shine bathed boxes of growing plants in an 
un atiral radiance. , 

Growing plants under colored lights to find out 
how they behave—that is but one of the strange 
exveriments you can watch daily at the Boyce 
a yomon Institute for Plant Research, in Yonkers 


Here plant growers make their own weather 
and germinate seeds at freezing temperatures— 
oddly enough, in electrically “heated” ovens. They 
“saud” coal gas clean and feed it to planis. They 
bave shown that plants, unlike animals, get along 
splendidly without the ultra-violet rays of sun- 


shine, 

Way plants and seeds grow—how to raise and 
mtltinly them-—these are the, questions that 
experts at the institute are spending millions to 
answer. Now. j ; 
cate of their “constant light room,’ where it has 
been proved all plants must have sleep, and that 
many need the full eight hours human beings 
require. In this room with twenty-five 1000-watt 
larıpe are Carts of potted plants, with numbers 
inciceting how many hours they must sleep. . 

These plants never see sunlight. At specified 
hours they are “put to bed” in an adjoining dark 
rocm. ‘Tomato plants become spindly and weak 
when their “working day” in the light is stretched 
to nineteen or twenty hours. Maryland tobacco 
and ragweed require a goodly period of darkness 
in orcer to flower. 


Nowhere else in the world is the dupli- . 
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Turnips, salvias and coxcombs occupied one 
greenhouse I visited with Dr. P. W. Zimmerman 
one of the experts. They seemed rather undersized 
in the blue room; beneath the yellow panes’ 
cheerful light they were vigorous and bushy, while 
unde the orange they were tallest- of all but 
spindling. 

Under the microscope, samples of stems showed 
that the blue and violet parts of sunlight are both 
necessary to plants, Without the blue, the plant 
is likely to seed or fruit imperfectly. 


What Price Progress 


We find the following in Dr. Lydia Ross, 
M. D.’s article with the above heading in 
The Theosophical Path :— 


One may read some significant meaning in the 


. reply of Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd, when 


Robert H. Davis, of the New York Sun, unex- 
pectedly asked him: “What were you thinking 
about when you crossed the North Pole in the 


-air? Byrd is reported to have said: 


“I thought of the infinitesimal proportions of 
mortal man, of the frailty of the atoms that occupy 
the spaces, of the limitations of those who have 
taken over the conduct of civilization. I caught 
for the first time, as in a flash of understanding, 
the ee results of the effort to solve not the 
enigmas of space and duration, but the problems 
of mankind. 


Today a shot fired in any country is not only 
heard but felt around the world. The distant tread 
of soldiers shakes the whole globe, affects all its 
inhabitants, disorganizes all classes, saps the 
vitality of every nation, A declaration of war is 
an earthquake that racks both hemispheres. We 
have remade the world, ripped it asunder and 
remade it time and again. 

“We have improved and progressed and develo- 
ped, but we have failed to make the most of our- 
selves. We have explored everything except our 
consciences. We are stilla horde of pygmies, 
selfish, and envious, eacn striving for individual 
supremacy, 

"We have come through the ages worshiping in 
our different ways the Supreme Being that best 
suits our multiplied faiths, but the sum-total of 
our occupation of this shrinking planet is a pitiful 
demonstration of weakness. It is not the geogra- 
phical but the moral limitations of the world that 
must be charted, and the really great explorers 
will be those who find the way to universal re- 
construction, the first step in which is the aboli- 
Hon of war and the needless destruction of human ¢ 
ife. 

Those were the thoughts that occupied m 
mind on May 9th as I flew over the north pole 
and on the way back to my native land.” 
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The East African Indian 
National Congress 


The last session of the Bast Arican 
Indian National Congress, held at Nairobi 
under the presidestship of Mr. Tayab Ali 
Bar-at-Law, was a great success, The speech 
of Mr. Hakam Singh, Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee, was a dignified one. Here 
is an extract from the speech dealing with 
the question, of franchise, the most important 
problem at present so far as the position of 
our countrymen in Kenya is concerned. 


From the very first, we had no illusions what- 
ever as to the harmful working and nature of this 
racial franchise, and we strongly protestei against 
it at the time of its inception and have been_protes- 
ting ever since. We knew the utter fertility of 
taking part in the Legislative and other Councils 
of the country on a racial franchise, and we 
appealed to the Government of India for help and 
guidance. The Government of India,.as you will 
recollect, advised us to send our members to the 
Legislative Council on a nomination basis as a 
temporary measure. They made it clear to all 
concerned, however, that the Common Franchise 
was the only correct solution of the problems 
which inevitably arise in a mixed Colony like 
Kenya, and that they would re-open the «question 
with the Home Government at a later date. Since 
then five years have elapsed and it cannot now 
be said that the system of Communal franchise 
has not bad ample trial—and, as you all know, it 
has proved a dismal failure. Not only it_ as not 
brought about peace and tranquillity to Eenya by 
unifying the various interests, but 1t has helped to 
emphasise and accentuate our differences more and 
more as time weat on until today they Icok well- 
nigh irreconcilable, 

We expected, gentlemen, when a Labour 
(rovernment first held, the reins of adminis 
tration in Great Britain that the Government 
of India would re-open the question of Common 
franchise in Kenya and would. meet with 
sympathetic assistance from the British Cabinet. 

do not want to tell you that we were 
sadly deceived. The Labour party practically 
went back on all that they had said about the 

osition of Indians in the Empire, and Labour 

inisters and members were loud in advising us 
to accept the communal franchise here and the 
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By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Reforms of 1919 in India. I shall rest content 
with saying that we were driven from corner tO 
corner and from pillar to post and left without 
any anciorage.---..It is difficult to resist the feelicg 
that we have allowed ourselves to be persuaded 
into a notion that we are really weak and inferior 
and have surrendered one position after another, 
till after a disheartening struggle for more than 
three years we succumbed in the December of 1920 
to the wiles and threats of persons and authority 
and allcwed ourselves to be jockeyed into accent- 
iog the Communal Roll....In ‘view of the new 
situation that has arisen, Ladies and gentlemen, it 
is now for you to determine whether an occasion 
has not arisen for re-consideration of our position. 


Mr. Hakam Singh was quite emphatic 
on this question. Concluding his speech he 
said “We must stick to the Common Electoral 
Roll and prove it to the hilt that we will have 
if or have nothing else.” 

The speech of Mr. Tayab Ali was strongly 
worded and he mercilessly criticised Sir 
Hdward Grigg for his anti-Indian activities. 
The speech dealt with several important 
points eg part played by Indians in the 
development of Hast Africa, difficulties of 
Indian settlers in Kenya, Hilton Young Ccm- 
mission, Land policy in Kenya, Indians in 
Government service etc. etc. 

In his appeal to the people and Govern- 
ment of India the president said :— 


“I would draw the attention of the Government 
of Ind.a to thefact that thousands upon thousands of 
acres o£ rich virgin country in Tanganyika territory 
are awaiting development. There areplenty of people 
in India who would make very suitable colonists. 
Hast Africa has been considered andrightly so, to be 
the natural ontlet for the surplus population of 
India and India has plenty of it too. 

In view of this fact I would request the Govern- 
ment and people of India to seriously consider the 
advisability of opening Information Bureaus at 
Bomtay, Lahore and Rajkot to select desirable 
emigrants and to supply them with nec2ssary 
information.” 


The suggestion is an important ons and 
deserves careful consideration at the hends 
of the Indian public and our Government. 
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Urfortunately the Government have never 
given any thought to the question of having 
an emigration policy of their own. Daring 
the days of the hated Indenture system they 
acted merely as an agent of the Colonial 
Governments to supply them cheap labour 
arc. after the abolition of this hated system 
the they have only followed a policy of 
dri*t. The time has now arrived when they 
ought toframe a new emigration policy in 
consultation with the Indian leaders. 

Several resolutions were passed in this 

session of the Congress. The most important 
of them were abont the co-operation with 
the Hilton Young Commission, the demanding 
of fhe common franchise and an expression 
of no confidence in the Governor of Kenya. 
From the accounts of the proceedings of the 
Congress, published in the East African 
papers, it is clear that the masses of Indian 
pecpla in these territories arenow awakening. 
Mr. Hakam Singh was right when he said “The 
Indian people in Hast Africa have all 
through exhibited an indomitable will to 
suffer and to win at last, and if everything 
has zone wrong, I feel wyself to be in a 
positicn to say that it has been due to the 
weakness shown by the men in front and 
not >y their followers.” 
_ [D isto be hoped that now our people 
in East Africa will not allow continuance of 
the cid state of affairs in the Congress any 
longer. The Congress office must be organised 
efficiently if any sustained agitation is to 
be carried on during the present fateful year. 
It is painful to read in the report of Dr. S. D. 
Karve, General Secretary of the Congress, 
that our Congress hasn’t yet got a single 
whole time worker to devote his energies 
to the cause of Indians in East Africa. 


Ds. Karve observes: 


“Apathy cf Indians towards political work is 
well-known and members of the Executive 
committee were not an exception to this rule. lf 
the community, wants the Congress to be a real 
live body and if it wants to carry the political 
work to a successful issue, a special care should 
be exercised in electing the future members 
electing only those who will put in regular an 
continuous and not spasmodic and haphazard work 
as hithertofore. The Executive committee of the 
Congress have always feit the handicap of not 
having a suitable experienced whole time worker 
for the Congress. Repeated. efforts were made to 
secure a suitable man and the Servants. of India 
Society and many other institutions and individuals 
were approached without any tangible result. 
However, when Mr. U. K. Oza, a journalist who 
had done a lot of political work in India, was 
passing through Nairobi, the opportunity was taken 
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to persuade him to remain here and work for the 
Congress. We were really fortunate in that he 
altered his plans and accepted the post we offered 


im. 

As all of you are aware Mr. Oza has put in a 
tremendous amount of work during the month or 
two that he has been amongst us and the success 
of the Unofficial Conference and of to-day’s 
Congress is entirely due to him.” 


We in India ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Oza for the work that he has done in East 
Africa and we hope that he will continue it 
for a long time to come. In the end we have 
to draw the attention of our leaders in East 
Africa to the importance of publicity work 
to be done in India to educate the public on 
these questions. We hope the Congress will 
not grudge the expenditure of a thousand 
shillings for this important work, which has 
been unfortunately altogether neglected in the 
past. 


Education of Indian Children in Fiji :— 


Following is an extract from an address of 
welcome presented to Mr J. Caughley M. A. 
Director of Education, Fiji, by some Indian 
associations in that colony. 


_ We would respectfully suggest that as the exis- 

ting Government Secondary schools in Suva do not 
admit Indian pupils, the establishment of a_ Secon- 
dary school here, to provide facilities for advanced 
education of Indian children, is a very urgent need. 
This was recognised by His Excellency Sir Eyre 
Hutson in his Address in the Legislative Council 
on 27th November, 1925, and the recommendation 
of the Education Commission which was subsequen- 
tly appointed to go into the whole question of edu- 
cation in Fiji is “that the establishment of a Secon- 
dary school for Indian pupils is a matter of urgency 
and should not be delayed.” To make adequate 
provision for the education of our children who 
aspire to the higher qualifications, we suggest that 
a Secondary school be established in Suva and run 
on lines similar to the Boys’ Grammar School. And 
especially as Indian pupils are to be examined by 
the New Zealand University, it seems but fair to 
have well-qualified and sympathetic teachers from 
that large-hearted and helpful Dominion to come 
over and teach our children all necessary subjects. 

To this Secondary school should be attached a 
Primary department. to act as a model for other 
Primary schools in Fiji. It will also be useful in 
providing a demonstration school for the Teachers’ 
Training Class which will presumably be a part of 
the Secondary school. 

As regards Primary schools, we agree with the 
Education. Commission that such schools should be 
established throughout the Colony to take in the 
24.000 Indian children of school-going age, and in 
which adequate provision for vernacular education 
should be made. 

We desire to refer to the education of the girls 
as well. We wish our women-folk not only to look 
back upon their long and noble heritage with pride, 
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but to look forward with, hope for the future. We 
hong you will help our girls to show what they can 
0. 


Mr Caughley made a sympathetic reply 
and promised to give, most careful considera- 
tion, to the constructive proposals put fcrward 
by the Indian community. 


Returned emigrants at Matiaburz, Calcutta 


An Agent of the Fiji Government has 
been staying at Caleutta for some time past 
to make arrangement for passage ete. of the 
Hiji-retarned emigrants, who are going back 
to those islands. The arrival of this officer 
has raised expectations in the hearts of 
emigrants of other colonies who are at 
present stranded at Matiaburz, that they may 
also get a chance to emigrate tc Fiji. 
I had an interview with the Fiji Agent in 
this connection. He told me that he was not 
authorised by his Government to take 
emigrants from any other colony excep: that 
of Fiji. If the Government of India brings 
pressure upon the Fiji Government to give 
an opportunity to the West India emigrants 
to go to HEyi then some of these may be 
sent fo that colony. But whether these 
people are sent to Fiji or not there will 
always remain a number of them in Matia- 
burz and for them we must do something. 
Shriyut N. N. Ghosh of the local Y. M. C. A. 
who worked among these people for some 
months, has sent me the following sigges- 
tions :— 

_1. “We should have a permanent organisation 
with branches in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 


which will work throughout the year having the 
following as its aims :— 


(a) to receive the emigrants on arrival and 
send them safely to their respective places. 
ne to encourage their settlement in ther own 
villages, 

(e) to look after the stranded ones and take 
care of the old and infirm, 
_ (d) to help them in all other possitle and 
reasonable ways. e.g. securing employment giving 
medical relief, ete. 


vsi 


H. We should have nothing to do with the 
question of sending these people to the colonies. 
We should try to enlist the support of 
the Government as well as the public. 
IV. The Association should. be a Non-official 
one having Government sympathy. 


I tave given my views only in brief. 
I may add here that some social servica 
should be immediately undertaken to save 
these few starving and suffering people et 
Matiaburz,” 


May I invite the attention of the ‘ocal 
Seva-Samitis and Hindu relief society towards 
this work of helping the poor and starving 
people at Matiaburz, Calcutta ? 


Education of Indian Children 
in the Colonies 


I shall be obliged if my friends ard 
correspondents in the Colonies will send me 
detailed information on the following points 
regardizg the education of Indian children in 
the Colonies. 


(a) A short history of the education of Indian 
children in the Colony... 

b) Number of Indian children of school going 
age and the percentage of those receiving edu ation. 

(c) Number of schools and the standare upto 
whick education is imparted in them. 

(d: Teachers and their qualifications. 

(ce) Arrangement for teaching vernavulars, 
Hindi, Undu, Tamil and Gujerati, 

(tf) Efforts and aid of the Government. 

_(z) Educational work done by the Christian 
miggionaries, Muslim | educational societies or 
Aryasamajic or Sanatanist institutions, 

(b) Girls schools. | 

(i) Domparison of education among Indiars and 
other races in the Colony. 

(j) Names and addresses of persons interested 
in the matter. 

(k) Arrangement for higher and technical 
education. What help is expected from Ina. 
Will the Colonial Indians, who come to India in 
search of higher education be able to enter 
Goverrment service or secure other emplcyment. 
in the Colony? | ; 

(i) Are the Indians in schools being trained to 
adjust themselves to their environment? 

(m) Is there any religious or moral instruction 
being ‘mparted in the schools ? 





ILLITERACY AND SHLE-RULE 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


HE question whether illiteracy shorld bar 
self-rule has been very ably discussed in 
our present issue by Dr. J. T Surdsrland. 

Literacy and the education which it enables 
people to receive are undoubtedly of the 
highest value. But the argumen; that 


thosa who are illiterate should no. be 
allowed to rule themselves to proceeds 
from selfishness and love of powor. It 


also betrays ignorance of or wilful blind- 
ness to the facts of history. A time there 
was when all peoples of the earth were 
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illicarata, That was before the invention 
of the art of writing. But in those 


dars there were independent peoples, and 
they were all illiterate. They did not have 
to import literate rulers from the planet 
Mars or some other member of the solar 
syssam. In civilized ages, how much book- 


learning, if any, did Akbar and Sivaji 
possess ? 
Evea within historical times, many 


nat‘ons which are at present both indepen- 
dert and literate were largely illiterate. 
Enz.anc has enjoyed representative institutions 
for centuries, bat education has been widely 
diffssed there only during the last century. 
In the age of King John, when the barons 
wrested the great charter from him, many 
of ihe nobility could draw spear-heads more 
skilfully than the letters of the alphabet; 
—tcok--earning was despised by them. In 
later azes of parliamentary history, too, 
literacy was not a prominent feature of 
English society. Robert Lowe, Viscount 
Sherbrooke, familiarly known as Bobby 
Lowa, went to the Education Office as vice- 
presidert of the Council in Lord Palmerston’s 
minisiry. He felt then and still more after 
the Refrom Act of 1866 that it would be 
necessary to educate the people whom that 
Act had given the vote. He said in his 
address to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Inst:zution in 1867 that if was necessary 
“to induce our future masters to learn their 
letters.” This shows that in Great Britain 
eren so recently as the sixties of the last 
centtry the extension of political rights did 
not foliow but was followed by the spread 
of education. When Lord Durham’s_ report 
led <o the grant of self-rule to Canada, it 
was stated in that report: 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the want of 
educa"ico among the habitants. No means of 
instruztioc: have ever been provided for them, 
and -hey are almost and universally destitute 


of ihe qualifications even of reading and 
writing.” 


Not to speak of others in Canada, there 


even ‘a great proportion of the teachers 
could nəither read nor write.” It was to 
such 2 paople that representative institutions 


were granted. 

When representative 
established in Japan in the sixties of the 
last zen‘ury it was mainly the Samurai 
who were literate. Even in 1878 only 28 per 
cent, ot .he children of school-age were at 
school By 1922-3 that percentage had 


government was 


universal literacy 
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risen to 90. It is practically cent. per 
cent. now. So in Japan representative 
government has not come after universal 
literacy, but universal literacy has been the 
result of representative government. 

But let wus take cther countries under 
other forms of government. 

The countries of Europe are now vying 
with each other to honour and welcome 
King Amanullah Kban of Afghanistan. His 
country is independent. But it has never 
been famous for the prevalence of literacy. 
In fact, some five yuars ago, the Statesman’s 
Year-book for 1922 had nothing to say in 
regard to public instruction in that country. 
But the same book of reference for 1927 
records among other educational arrangements 
that “elementary and secondary schools exist 
throughout the country. Hlementary education 
is free and compulsory, and higher education 
is also free.” What are the causes of such a 
wonderful change in the course of five 
years? They are, we presume to be found 
in the following facts stated in the same 
annual for 1927: 

“On November 22, 1921, a treaty between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan was signed at Kabul, in 
accordance with which Great Britain recognises the 
complete independence of Afghanistan, and agrees 
to an interchange of diplomatic representatives ; 
while Afghanistan accepts the existing Anglo- 
Afghan frontier.” 

‘The Government of Afghanistan is, since 1922, 
a constitutional monarchy with Legislative and 
State, Assemblies, and a cabinet presided over by 
the king himself,” 

So, Afghanistan has been preparing for 
after establishing full 
independence, a contitutional government, 
a legislative assembly, ete, 

In Abyssinia “education is restricted to 
the teaching of the secular and regular 
clergy. There are schools at Addis Ababa 
and Harar, at which, however, the attendance 
is practically negligible. The people are 
in consequence illiterate and ignorant.” 
Nevertheless, the country is self-ruling and 
independent. 

But let us return to the British Empire 
itself. There is Home Rule among savages 
in this very empire. These people live in 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in the mid- 
western Pacific Ocean. The Gilbert Islanders 
are nearly always naked, but wear a conical 
hat of pandanus leaf. In war they have 
an armour of plaited cocoanut fibres. Their 
canoes are made of cocoanut wood boards, 
Mr. B. C. Eliot, Resident Commissioner in 
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these islands, contributed an interesting article 
on them to the December (1915) numbsr of 
United Empire, the journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, in which he wrote :— 

, "To-day a state of “Home Rule’ exists which 
1$ probably unique among native races under the 
protection of the British Crown, With their own 
code of native laws, revised and amended by a 
King’s Regulation, the people are wisely and 
jastly ruled by their own Councils of Chiefs and 

Orgs 


A perusal of Mr. Hliot’s article and 
consideration of the British objection to 
allow India to be self-ruling lead to the 
conclusion that barbarism like that existing 
in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands fit 
. their inhabitants to be self-ruling and 
civilisation like that prevalent in India 
for milleniums disqualifies her children for 
self-rule. i 

There are other parts of the British 
Empire which in some respects afford a 
better parallel to India than the above- 
mentioned small islands inhabited by savages. 

In the Union of South Africa the non- 
European population, mostly illiterate, 
numbered 54,09,092 and the European males, 
more literate, numbered 7,82,035 in 1921. 
In Kenya the European males and females 
number 12,529 and the Africans 2€,€2,848. 
In Nyasaland the European males and 
females number 1,656 and the africans 
12,90,888. In all these countries, and in 
many other vast regions about which 
similar statistics might be quoted, the 
numerically very small number of Hterate 
Europeans settled among them manage 
the affairs of those lands inhabited 
for the most part by natives who are 
generally illiterate. These Europeans differ 
from these Africans in race,  larguage, 
religion, complexion, manners and ctcstoms, 
standard of living and in most other 
things. Yet they are thought to be fully 
qualified to manage the affairs of the 
countries they inhabit. In Indic the 
literates and the illiterates do nət form 
separate sects, racial groups, linguistic groups, 
castes, occupational groups, or ary other 
kinds of groups. Within the same sects, 
castes, sub-scastes, linguistic groups—nay, 
families—some are literate. and some illite- 
rate. Literates and illiterates srə one 
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another’s kith and kin in India. Yet, the 
literates In India, many of them far more 
highly educated and more intectual than any 
Europeans in Africa are thought to be dis- 
qualified to manage the affairs of their 
country, because they form the minority and 
illiterates the majority. But in Africa 
the European literate minority are deemed 
qualified to manage the affairs of the country 
inhabited in common with them by the 
African illiterate majority. It, therefore, 
comes to this, that the fault of the literate 
Indians is that they are not “white” 
Muropeans, and are, in addition, not aliens 
from a distant, continent but are autochthon- 
ous to India and blood relatives of the 
illiterata majority. 


In opposing the attainment of self-rule 
by Indians, Britishers lay great stress on 
literacy. But in actual practice, they do 
not attach any importance to it. Literacy 
is not a factor which finds a place asa 
qualitication for electors. This is not, of 
course, peculiar to India, But, if literacy 
were really considered a sine qua non for 
self-rule in India, one would expect all 
illiterazes to be excluded from the franchise. 
As regards candidates -for election to the 
legislative bodies, illiteracy is nowhere 
mentioned as a disqualification. The barest 
literacy appears to be insisted on, because 
the candidate is required to sign his nomi- 
nation paper and certain other declaration 
and nctices connected with his candidatures. 
Consequently, in discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of a residential qualifi- 
cation, Mr. E, L. Hammond, I. C. S, ©. B. E. 
writes in his book on “The Indian Candi- 
date snd Returning Officer” (p. 35) :— 


“Against this restriction must be set the fact 
that it may unduly limit candidature and result 
in the return ofa worthy but uneducated rustic, 
unable to understand, though he may impede, 
the proceedings in Council.” 


So, though Britishers profess to consider 
literacy essentially necessary for self-rule, 
they have provided us with a form of so- 
called representative government in which 
the electors may be absolutely unlettered 
and the legislators “uneducated rustics”, just 
able to sign their names! 
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E, E. A. T. M. Congress and After” 


Under the above caption The Calcutta 
Medical Journal has published an editorial 
note ic its last January number. The journal 
is edited by some of the leading physicians 


and surgeons of Calcutta. The initials in 
the heeding, we take it, stand for “Far-Hastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine.” 

The Journal writes :— 


Tie much advertised. Eastern International 
Medical Congress met in Calcutta early last month 
“to increase our knowledge of tropical diseases. 

he arrangements were almost entirely official, 
and adventage was taken of the occasion by the 
Indian iledical Service Officers to misrepresent 
facts anc to advertise the little work they have 
done in india. Out of about 900 delegates, nearly 
0 came from outside India and were given the 
opportunity to visit certain parts of this great 
country accompanied by official guides. The official 
version of the sanitary and medical problems has 
been set forth clearly in chapters V to VII of a 
book calizd “Souvenir of the Indian , Empire,” 
pudlishec by the authorities for the occasion, which 
may very well take its stand by “Mother India” 
of Miss Mayo. nice souvenir indeed, for it 
contains the gressest libels and misrepresentations 
suited for official propaganda about Indian 
medical talents and the Indian people. 

His Ezcellency the Governor of Bengal opened 
and the official head of the Indian Medical Service 
presided over the Congress, The latter posed as 
head of the medical profession in India, 
as if the profession consisted only of the members 
of tkat neavenborn service. Frequent apologies 
were made for the sanitary backwardness of the 
pe pla. and, though they confessed that “prevention 
was better than cure,” they thought the back- 
wardness was due more to the Indians’ hopelessly 
low standard of living and to‘their unwillingness to 
adopt preventive measures than to the indifference 
of ihe State to the sanitary needs of the people. 
But alas : the foreign delegates do not know that, 
after a century and a half of British rule,.~ 40 
millioas of the people of India (according to Sir 
William Hunter) pass ‘through life with one meal a 
day” end that only “8.2 percent. of the peoplecan read 


and write the vernacular despite (/) the efforts and 
money expended.” 


We are not surprised to learn that 
The Indian delegates who attended the opening 


. monopoly of this class of workers alone, 


ceremony came back convinced that the whole show 
was part of a systematic _ campaign to prove the 
superiority of the British intellect and the perpe- 
tual inferiority of the Indian in the medical sphere. 
In spite cf the abstention of many of the talented 
members of the independent medical profession, the 
number of papers contributed by Indian workers 
approached 80 p. c. of that contributed by _ the 
European workers (I. M. S. and others combined) in 
British India, 


As to the statement that “a lot had been 
done” by the I. M.S. people, the Journal 
observes : 


The officials admitted that “there was no 
organised health staff for more than 90 p. c. of the 
population” in India and, at the same ‘time, they 
proclaimed that “a lot had been done” for com- 
bating preventible diseases and for public health. 
After holding the purse and controlling the revenues 
of the land for over 150 years, it is declared that 
alot has teen done when the malaria infected 
people got only 1/50th fraction of the amount of 
Quinine required for a complete course of treat- 
ment. Would our foreign delegates be surprised 
if we quoted some of the staggering figures of 
mortality from preventible diseases in India? To 
quote some, cholera carried away a quarter of a 
million people, plague over 369,000 lives and 
malaria over a million lives in 1924, and small- 
pox was responsible for 86,000 deaths in 1925. 
The number of people temporarily or permanently 
incapacitated or disabled for work by preventible 
diseases and the consequent national economic 
loss theretrom canbetterbeimagined than described. 
With a general death rate of 24.72 and an 
expectation of life of only 27 years (as 
against 53 years in Great Britain), the half-fed 
population of India may be said to exist but not’ 
to live. ; 

As regards medical research, we read :— 


When we come to Medical Research, we find 
the names of distinguished Indian workers like 
Brahmachari, Row and Chatterjee omitted in the 
opening addresses and in the so-called souvenir, 
while prominent mention has been made of even 
the most modest workers connected with the. 
Indian Medical Service. as if research was the 
. Though it 
was, confessed that “recent discoveries in con- 
nection with the treatment of Kala-azar have made 
it possible to organise a campaign against that 
dreadful disease”, the name of its discoverer. Dr. 
U. N. Brahmachari, was studiously avoided. Need 
we remind the delegates that most of the organised 
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places of research in this country are captured by 
the Huropean officials and that Indian workers, whather 
official or non-official, are seriously handicapped 


in their attempt to contribute to medical research. 


We do not deny the usefulness of the association 
of renowned foreign workers in furthering medical 
research, but we fail to understand. why British 
workers of inferior ability should occupy the 
posts and draw an enormous salary, when we can 
get much better specialists from the best institutes 
of the world at much less cost to India. A {modest 
worker at the Calcutta School of Tropical Mecicine 
gets three times the pay of a first-class worker 
in many of the advanced countries of Ecrope. 
This top-heavy organisation is detrimental tc the 
best interests of India. Many of the delegate felt 
that the booming with regard to medical research 
by Europeans in India was’ out of proporzion to 
the quality of work done in the various 
Institutions. \ 


The Journal concludes by observing: 


We appreciate the value of such conferences 
between the various tropical countries, but they 
would bring very little good to India so long as 
Indians themselves cannot invite their guests to 
confer with them about their mutual requirements 
of national health, Such a day wil] come soon if 
only the independent medical profession ic India 
make serious and organised efforts to wire out 
the calumnies levelled against them by interested 
persons. This can only bedone by establishing 
independent centres of work where our counzry men 
would get full scope for work. The work of Sir 
J.C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray, ©. V. Raman, U. N. 
Brahmachari, Raghabendra Row and others has 
shown that, provided Indians are given suitable 
opportunities, they can rise equal to o? even 
higher than other nations of the world, fr they 
have in them the talents inherited from an ancient 
Civilisation. 

Tf the late Sir Kailas Chandra Bose and 
others had stipulated that the money raised 
or given by them for the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine should be ear-marked 
for Indian workers, or if; in the alternative, 
they had founded an independent Medical 
Research Institute of their own, our ccuntry- 
men would have got the “full scope for 
work” for which our contemporary pleads. 
i . not too late yet to turn over -a new 
eal. s i > 7° 


League of Nations Health Delezation 


If the League of Nations Health Delegation 
find anything good done in India, it is likely 
that they will set it down to the benevolence 
and efficiency of the European official 
medical men alone, and if they find thet much 
remains undone which ought to Lave been 
done, they will, following their official guides, 
ascribe it to something inherently wrong in 
the country and in ‘the nature of its people. 
When the Delegation visited Lucknow, 
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Lieut Col. Baird, Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals. pointed out the difficulties that the 
public health officers had to surmount 1 
order to carry on their work in a vast country 
like India, with all her complex problems. Ignorance 
of the elementary principles of hygiene among 
the villagers was one of the greatest obstacles. 
Prejudice against certain modern methods of safe- 
guarding against disease was_anvther. Certain 
precautions against the spread of epidemics had 
practically to be forced on the people. What the 
health officers could achieve could be judged from 
the relative statistics for two adjacent areas In one 
of whick health officers had full scope, and in 
another in which their activities were restricted. 
Colonel Baird hoped. that the health officers in 
India would not be judged harshly for not having 
achieved more than what they had done. 


If our villagers are ignorant of the 
elementary principles of hygiene, which is 
not universally true, why did not the British 
Government during its more than 150 years 
of autocratic rule teach them these 
principles ? 

We do not contend that we are a perfect 
people. But we protest against misrepresen- 
tation. When a correspondent of the New 
Statesman made some extremely violent 
statements against Indians, similar to what 
Lieut. Col. Baird has said, Lord Iddesleigh 
wrote to that London paper :— 


His main charge appears to be that the Indians 
are “never clean.” and therefore “barbarian.” The 
connection between physical cleanliness end 
civilisation is not as clear to historians as it is to 
your correspondent, but leaving that aside, the 
charge of dirtiness in connection with the Hindu 
is untrue. Í , 

„Aiter a years residence in India I came to 
the conclusion tbat Hindus generally are as clean 
as theiz economic circumstances permit them to 
be. Wealthy Hindus are as clean as wealthy 
Englishmen ; poor Hindus somewhat cleaner than 
the English poor, allowance being made for 
climatiz conditions. | 

Three facts which qualify this 
remain to be stated. 

-(1) Certain, Hindu holy men smear their bodies 
with ashes, using dirtiness as a mortification, just 
as hermits did in mediaeval Europe. 

(2) Religious - frenzy on pilgrimages leads to 
some insanitary practices. These are not as “BM- 
PWNS,” implies, typical of, Hindu life. 

. (8) Certain Hindu practices disgust Huropeans, 
which are not really insanitary in the Indian 
climate. Chief among these is the use of cowdung 
both as fuel and as a flooring. Unpleasant though 
this sounds, it is notin the least objectionable. 
The cowdung forms a sort of clay, does not swell, 
and { according to Abbe Du Bois, whose “Hindu 
Mannars, Customs, and, Ceremonies” is still 
considered an authority ) is frequently renewed. 

Hindus reciprocate our squeamishness by 
shuddering at some of our customs ; one example 
is fastening envelopes with saliva; another is the 
use of the same toothbrush day after day. 


When Dr. Baird had finished speaking, 
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Dr. Madson of Denmark, replying on behalf of 
the Deiegation, said that he too had noticed that 
thers was a spirit of distrust towards the League’s 
activities. The League had not indeed achieved, as 
yet, a great deal; but it was certainly not the 
league of the strong against the weak. His own 
country, Lenmark, was one of the smallest coun- 
tries in Europe; yet, ifher voice was heard 
eR a anywhere, it was in Geneva and nowhere 
e A : 

Leaving aside the political aspect of the League’s 
work, there was hardly any fear of misjudging its 
activities in the field of international finance, In the 
sphere of intellectual co-operation, and in the 
department of health. He for one, did believe that 
the hea.th officers in India had achieved quite a 
lot. It was indeed remarkable that in the recent 
Kumbh Mela, the department managed | the affairs 
so well that there were oniy 36 deaths, while the 
gathering had exceeded a million. 

“Tha health officers in India had achieved 
quite alot” only in the cities and towns, 
and thet mainly in those portions in the 
cities and towns where the Europeans dwelt. 
Tha vest majority of the people of India 
liva in the villages, where exactly the 
opposite of “quite a lot” has been done. 

Dr. Madson thinks that the League is not 
the league of the strong against the weak. 
But, if ever the interests of Denmark clash 
with tkose of the big five, he would find 
out the real character of the League. More- 
over, when itis called the league of the 
strong sgainst the weak, what is meant above 
all is thst itis a combination of the imperialistic 
nations and the independent occidental nations 
against the subject, backward or unorganised 
peoples of the earth, who form the majority 
of mank_nd. 

In tke sphere of international finance, the 
League has never done, nor can it ever do, 
anything to prevent Britain from cheating 
India to enrich herself. For instance, it has 
been admitted in the British Parliament and 
elsewhera officially that India was robbed 
of some 400 millions of rupees by what are 
known as “reverse councils”. 
and oft has India lost and Britain gained 
very large sums of money by the manipula- 
tion of India’s currency. Can the League, 
dare the League, even try to prevent such 
swindling ? 

What again has the League yet done 
for India in. the department of health ? 
Nil. Su: it has already done something 
perceptible in the case of other countries. 
Last year, we pointed out in Welfare 
in dateil what the League had done for 
other countries which it had not even 
attempied for India. For a Health Delegation 
to gc about sight-seeing in India under the 


Many a time. 
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misleading chaperonage of the LMS. people 
is no service done to India, but rather its 
opposite. 

We are not aware that the League has 
done anything for India in the sphere of 
intellectual co-operation. Let us quote from 
its pamphlet, “The League of Nations: A 
Survey”, issued by its Information Section. 

“One of its first steps was, the institution of ’ 
a general enquiry into the conditions of intellectual — 
life in different countries, and a series 
of monographs has been issued on _ the 
subject. (No monograph on India has been 
issued. Ed, MR) Efforts, were made to 
bring assistance to. those nations whose intellec- 
tual life was specially affected through economic 
conditions ; suggestions. were made to universities, 
academies, and learned societies throughout the 
world to organise the exchange of books an 
scientific instruments, and a large number of 
institutions responded. Books were sent from 
America, England, India, etc., to those in need 
of them, and gifts made by the Japanese univer- 
sities made it possible to award two scholarships 
to Austrian students. Certain publications have 
been obtained for the Polish Academy, the Buda- 
pest Observatory, the School of Mines at Sopron, 
the universities in Roumania, etc., and exchanges 
have been organised between the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial _ Research in London 
and institutions at Athens, Dorpat, Vienna, etc. . 

“The general organisation of intellectual life 
has been promoted by the, formation of a number 
of national committees for intellectual co-operation 
working closely in touch with the International 
Committee, and twenty are now in existence.!” 

Nothing has been done for or in India 
in any of the directions mentioned above. 
Where India comes in is in the sending of 
books from this country “to those in need of 
them.” Evidently India herself does not 
stand in need of books—there is such a 
superfluity of them in India that what needs 
to be done is merely to distribute the 
excess abroad. 


The League and Opium and Labour ~ 
Legislation in India 


The British and _ pro-British advocates 
of the League of Nations try to prove its 
usefulness to India by asserting that it has 
done great things in regard to the opium 
traffic. The real fact is, as Mr. C.F 
Andrews has shown in detail in Welfare 
that the British Government in India had 
to agree to reduce the export "of opium 
abroad because of the strong attitude taken 
up by the U. S. A., whieh is not a member 
of the League. Britain felt obliged to please 
America, and hence her promise to reduce 
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the export of that poisonous stuf. But 
what India herself is aftected by is the 
consumption of the drug here. What Govern- 
ment will do in the matter is not yet known. 
Committees of enquiry are not always or 
generally fruitful of good results. 

But supposing the League were really 
instrumental in the reduction of the export 
of opium abroad and ofits consumption in 
India, is that a thing to boast of for 
Britishers ? They ought to be asham2¢, in 
that case, that what their government ought 
to have done long ago of its own aecord, 
they were compelled to do under external 
pressure. 

As regards labour legislation in India, it 
cannot be said without detailed examination 
of all the labour laws, which connot be done 
in a brief note, how much of them as 
proceeded from philanthropy and how mech 
to cripple competition on India’s part with 
- British and other manufacturers. The fact that 
India was made to ratify the Washington Hours 
of Labour Convention long ago, though the 
chief manufacturing nations of the West, 
including Britain have not done so yet, is 
very significant. The little that has been cone 
is always well-advertised, but that th ngs 
like unemployment Insurance, sickness 
insurance, contribution by the capita ists 
to the educational-cultural funds of trade 
unions, are unknown and unimagined in 
India is carefully kept in the background. 

But assuming again, in the case of labour 
legislation, that the British Government has 
done something in this sphere under tke 
influence of the League, how can the 
advocates of that Government feel proud of 
it? Why did they not pass these laws Icng 
long ago ? The League has not been ia 
existence a decade yet, but the British pecols 
have been ruling parts of India for well-nigh 
two centuries. What had they been doing 
all this while ? 


Indore Again 


The ex-Maharaja of Indore is again pro7- 
ing himself a great nuisance. His infatuation 
for a danceress created great scandal and led 
to his enforced abdication. The disgracefal 
affair filled column after column of owr 
newspapers. Now again he is before the 
lime light, and our newspapers are wastinz 
their space in descriptions of his movements 
and intentions, He has two wives living— 
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that is to say, counting only those [legally 
married to him. But he wants to marry an 
American woman. But as neither he nor 
the woman will turn Moslem, the woman must 
be converted to Hinduism in order that the 
Maharaja may he able to gratify his poly- 


gamous instinct. And this is to be called 
shuddht or purification! Why not call it 
by its proper name in this case, Cix., 


ashuddht or impurification ? If any Hindu or 
Arya Samajist missionary performs this 
ceremony of perversion, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself and be denounced by 
his fellow-believers. Every religion has the 
right to admit to its fold people of other 
religions by gennine conversion. Du all 
religions ought to be ashamed of travesties 
of conversion. 


Reception of mee Amanullah Khan in 
urope 


There is nothing to find fault with in the 
splendid reception given to King Amanullah 
Khan in the European countries through 
which hə has been passing. But surely it 
is permissible to feel a little amused at the 
homage he is receiving and will receive af 
the hands of nations who have abolished 
both despotic and constitutional monarchy, 
And the feeling of amusement becomes 
greater when one cannot but have a shrewd 
suspicion as to some of the probable causes 
of European snobbery in his case. 

It is well-known that Afghanistan is a 
big country with a very small population. 
The area is given variously as about 245,000 
or 270,000 squares miles, and the population 
according to the latest estimates is about 
eight millions. The population of England 
is 35,681,019 and area 50,874 square miles. 
The area of Bengal is 76,843 square miles 
and population 46,695,536. These figures show 
that, by proper development, Afghanistan 
can have many millions more of mhabitants, 
even though much of itis arid and mountainous. 
It is not suggested that Europeans would 
like to emigrate to and settle in the Amir’s 
country. What they would like to do is 
to take part indeveloping the country. It would 
perhaps require large numbers of irrigation 
engineers, mining engineers, chemicalengineers, 
road builders, — bridge-makers, technical 
instructors, medical men, ete, and scientific 
machinery and instruments and materials of 
variouskinds, Thesemen,machinery and materials 
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would have to be imported from Europe or 
America. As His Majesty the Afghan king 
is now touring in Europe, the different 
nations there compete with one another in 
pleasing him in order to supply him with 
the men, materials and machinery which would 
be required. These European people also 
knew that there may be openings for their 
other goods also in Afghanistan, though their 
hopes may be frustrated in this respect if 
the Amir continues in future to beas staunch 
a Swadeshist as he is at present. The Euro- 
pean peoples also hope to finance His Majesty 
with capital. But perhaps they would not 
entertain this hope, if they knew that he 
desires to- develop his country, slowly if 
necessary, with the pecuniary resources of 
his own country. He is very wise in this 
desire. 

What we have stated above about the 
development of Afghanistan is supported by 
the description of its undeveloped mineral 
and other resources. “Northern Afghanistan 
is reputed to be tolerably rich in copper, 
and lead and iron are found in many parts. 
Coal is found in the Ghorband Valley and 
near the Khurd Kabul Pass. Gold in small 
cuantities is also brought from the Laghman 
Hills and Kunar, Badakhshan is said to be 
the only country in the world to produce first 
quality lapis lazuli. This is smuggled in 
considerable quantities to China and Bokhara.”’ 
As there has not been any geological survey 
of the country, there may be other minerals 
also whose existence is not yet known. 

The Afghans have a fine physigue: but 


as intermittent and remittent fevers and dis- © 


eases of the eye are among their most 
common complaints, progressive medical 
science has obviously a sphere of work 
there. Some Indian doctors should settle 
there both for practice as well as for teaching 
young Afghans the healing art. His 
Majesty the Afghan King would also do 
well to import some of his engineers and 
technical experts from India. They would 
be as efficient as those from the West, and 
would suit the Afghan purse better. 


Professor H. Glasenapp 


Professor Dr. Helmuth von Glasenapp of 
the University of Berlin has been touring 


in India since November last year. He passed 


through Calcutta last month and told us that he 
would come back in February to deliver 
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some lectures in connection with the Calcutta 
University. The Calcutta Review informs 
its readers that he has been recommended 
by the Syndicate for appointment as a Reader 
of the Calcutta University to deliver a course 
of lectures on “Jainism” and “Influence of 
Indian Thought on German Philosophers”. 
He has been for years a close student of 
Indian philosophy and has written books on 





Professor H. Glasenapp. 


Hinduism, Jaina philosophy, the doctrine of 
Karma, and the philosophy of Madhvacharya. 
Of the modern languages and literatures of 
India, he possesses some knowledge of Hindi 
and Bengali. i 


Conference of Indian Christians 


During last Christmas a Conference of Indian 
Christians was held at Allahabad under the 
presidentship of Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram. He is, 
comparatively, a young man—he is not yet 
forty ; but he has had varied experience in 
many foreign countries, which will stand him 
in good stead in serving his community and 
country with a broad outlook. During the 
War he served the Indian, troops under the 
Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia. He was a 
member of the Commission sent out by the 


©. M. S. Committee in London to study and 


rsport on certain aspects of its work through- 
out India. He went in 1926 to Helsingfors 
in Finland as one of the delegates of the 





Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram 


Indian Y. M. C. A. to the World Conferenee 
of the Association. 


“An Explanation” 


The character-sketch of Mr A. V. 
Thakkar, published in our last number, about 
which we printed an explanation, was not 
sept to us by its writer, but by a friend of 
his ; and the latter sent it under a miscon- 
ception as to our practice in relation to the 
publication of original articles. So none of 
the two gentlemen was in the least to blame. 


Hartals and Disturbances 


Some British journalists in Britain and 
India have been anticipating that the kartal 
proposed to be observed on the occasion of the 
landing of the Simon Commission in Bombay on 
February 3, may lead to riots and similar dis- 
turbances, and some of them have warned 
the promoters of the kartal that if such 
untoward incidents happen, these promoters 
would be held responsible for them. We 
should indeed be extremely sorry if the 
hartal does not pass off quite peacefully, as 
it is intended to do. But in the case of our 
British political opponents the wish is often 


father to the anticipation ; and those of them. 


who have been apprehending trouble are men 
of the same kidney with those who have the 
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power both to quell and create disturbances. 
It is the duty of the latter to prevent, not 
to promote, disturbances. 


The Simon Commission Hartal 


We Aave all along held the opinion that 
Indians should have nothing to do with the 
Simon Commission at any stage of its 
activities In spite of what Anglo-Indian 
and Brit:sh papers have been writing, we do 
not see any reason to change our opinion in the 
least. ‘he small groups of Indians who have 
expressed a desire not to boycott the Commi- 
ssion have, no doubt, the right to think and 
act for themselves. But it is suspected that 
some of them are not masters of themselves 
and some are working for personal ends. 
In any case, it is certain that their intended 
co-operation with the Simon Seven will do 
no good either to their communities or to 
India as a whole, 

As the vast majority of politically-minded 
Indians are in favour of boycotting the 
Commission, one view is that instead of a 
hartal its errival should been treated with 
absolute indifference,—no notice being taken 
of it. There is something to be said in favour 
of this view. But perhapsas the appointment 
of the Commission is a slap in the face of the 
India which seeks _ self-determination, it 
may have been rightly considered necessary to 
do something spectacular to show that that 
India is hurling back the insult. In that 
view, it is necessary to make the kartal a 
complete success. It may also be necessary 
to tell Indian back-sliders or would-be eo- 
operators on the sly, by means of a successful 
hartal, how strong and widespread the national 
feeling is against the Commission. For these 
reasons we wish all success to the proposed 
hartal. 

The holding of daily propaganda meetings 
is necessary and unobjectionable. But Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s notification to the 
public on the kartal should have been some- 
what differently worded. He has neither 
the legal, nor the physical power to make 
the public obey him. If the All-India 
Congress Committee or even the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had been 
thoroughly representative of most shades of 
political opinion in the country, and if those 
bodies had formally given him dictatorial 
powers, even then his language should not 
have been dictatorial But the Congress 
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is less representative to-day than before and 
Mr. Bose has not been constituted its 
pan-India or Bengal dictator. So, nothing 
would have been lost if he had simply 
earnestly appealed to or requested all those 
to observe kartai who, according to his noti- 
fication, “shall not” do this or that. The 
moral force of a polite and earnest request 
would have been greater, not less, than that 
of the words “shall not.’ Where obviously 
the only means that can and should. be used 
is persuasion, it is unwise to use language 
which is likely to put one’s back up. 
Of course, no reasonable man should make 
the mere wording of a notification an excuse 
for not doing his obvious duty. But leaders 
should not leave any loopholes for shirkers, 
if they can help it. 

Some Anglo-Indian journalists who have 
been trying to persuade Indians to accept 
them as their friends and well-wishers and 
follow their advice to co-operate with the 
Commission, have found that their efforts 
have not succeeded. So now indirect threats 
are being used. It has been said that, as the 
general strike in England was declared illegal, 
so hartals in India must be illegal, and 
those who are trying to bring them about 
are acting illegally. Anglo-Indian papers act 
in various capacities. They sometimes egg 
the bureaucracy on to take drastic steps. And 
sometimes they publish inspired articles to 
warn the Indian public that if it does not 
“behave”, things would go ill with it. Again, 
at other times, they publish articles as feelers 
for the bureaucracy, just to ascertain public 
feeling. Whatever may be the object of 
tentatively suggesting that hartals are pro- 
bably illegal, if the authorities try to prevent 
them by any lawful or lawless exercise of 
their power, whether the attempt succeeds or 
fails, the object of the promoters of the 
hartal would be completely gained. For, 
the taking of any such step by the Govern- 
ment would prove to demonstration that the 
feeling in favour of a general hartal was so 
strong and widespread that the powers that 
be were obliged to resort to extreme mea- 
' sures to prevent it. 

Government has undoubtedly the right to 
prevent coercion and intimidation. But any 
steps with that object in view can be logi- 
cally taken only after the resort to intimi- 
dation and coercion has been proved. 
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The Meaning of Swaraj 


The derivative meaning of Swaraj is self- 
rule, self-mastery. Sva means self or own, 
and raj or rajya means rule, mastery, gov- 
ernance. Hence national Swaraj derivatively 
stands for complete national self-mastery. So 
by laying down that the object of the Indian 
National Congress is the attainment of 
Swaraj by legitimate and peaceful means, 
the Congress creed has never prevented its 
followers from asserting their right to 
complete  self-mastery. The English word 
“independence” is nodoubt a word with a 
negative import. But in Sanskrit and in 
our vernaculars we do not use that word, 
or any literal translation of it like 
anadhinata ; we use swaraj, swadhinata, 
swatantrya, etc.. which are not negative. 

Undoubtedly in the history of the Congress 
the word Swaraj has not been hitherto 
used definitely and unambiguously to denote 
absolute national autonomy. But neither 
can it be asserted that it has been used 
throughout definitely and unequivocally to 
mean “colonial self-government” or “dominion 
status.” The word was first uttered from 
the Congress platform by Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his presidential address in the Calcutta 
session of 1906. There after describing 
in detail the political demands of the Indian 
nation, he summed up by saying: “the whole 
matter can can be comprised in one word— 
‘Self-government or Swaraj like that of the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies.” Self- 
government like that of the United Kingdom 
is different from self-government like that 
of the Colonies even now when colonies like 
Canada are called Dominions and have ` 
earned many of the rights of independent 
countries. Self-government like that of 
Britain means absolute independence. Our 
interpretation, therefore, is that Dadabhai 
Naoroji placed before his countrymen the. 
ideal of absolute autonomy as the most 
desirable goal, and that of colonial self- 
government as the next best thing. And it 
may be safely presumed that he knew that 
the second might and would lead to the 
first in course of time. 

We construed his words in this way 
twenty-one years ago. Writing in the second 
number of this Review, we observed :— 

Some of us have concluded in a mood of either 
hasty appreciation or of equally hasty fault-finding 
that Mr. Naofoji is in favour of self-government 


on colonial lines, but not of absolute autonomy. 
But the actual words that he uses—‘Self-govern- 
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ment or Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Colonies’—do not warrant any such 
conclusion. There is nothing to prevent us_ from 
interpreting his words to mean that he desires 
absolute autonomy like that of the United Kingdom, 
but would be content [ for the present ] ta have 
self-government on colonial lines under 3zitish 
ane: The Modern Review for February, 1907, 


Evolution of Dominion Status 


At present self-government like the 
colonies of Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
implies a higher political status than it did 
in the days of Dadabhai Naoroji. The 
Dominion Governments are now equal 
partners with the British Government in 
London. If the British Government enters 
upon any war without previously consulting 
and obtaining the consent of the Dominions, 
the latter are not bound to make common 
cause with the former. The Dom nions 
can now also have independent diplcmatic 
relations with foreign governments. Canada 
has already got its own representative at 
Washington and has concluded a treacy with 
the U. S. Government directly. There has 
been a fresh development in the same 
direction recently. ; 


_ It is announced in Paris that following uron the 
diplomatic negotiations after the conversaion held 
in Paris last December between Mr. Darc duran, 
Canadian Minister of State and M. Briand, the 
French Foreign Minister, the Canadian and French 
Governments have decided to create a, Janadian 
Legation in France and a French Legation ir Canada. 
The new French Minister will reside in Ottawa. It 
may be recalled that at the Imperial Corference 
held in London in 1926, it, was decided tka; in the 
countries where the dominions felt they had spe- 
cial interests the appointment of their own special 
representatives was to be welcomed. In other cases 
the Foreign Office British Embassies and L2gations 
should continue to be used, as normal Ciplomatic 
channels between Dominion Governments and 
Foreign Governments. The only such officie] domi- 
nions representatives at present are Canadian and 
Irish Ministers in Washington. Mp 

That the historic traditions binding the two 
countries and the increasing importance o” 2olitical 
as well as trade interests of Canada in France and 
Europe generally were among the cons.dsrations 
impelling the establishment of the Canadiar Lega- 
tion in Paris is contained, in the statemeat of Mr. 
MacKenzie King, who points out that the Canadian 
Commissioner in Paris has hitherto been hampered 
by not having complete status as Minister. These 
things, the statement says, are meaning much in 
European diplomacy. The  establishmen= of a 
Ministry in Paris will be like having a Mirister for 
all Europe. Mr. King concludes by saying -hat the 
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action hes been taken with full knowledge ari 
hearty co-operation of the British Government. 


Past bitter experience in America anil 
necessity have taught the British Guverament 
the virtue of being accommodating. 


Indian Loan in London 


No Indian loan ought to oe floated r 
Londcn. All public loans shocld be float’. 
in India and every possible effort shov - 
be made to get all the money from India’. 
The loan of seven and a half million pound: 
sterling recently floated in London a:d 


subscribed, is another chain forged ronud 
India’s neck. The capital lent to o: 
invested -in India by Britishers [a3 
been persistently urged as one of ‘13 


reasoas for denying self-rule to this count-y. 
That is one of the strong reasons for doinz 
withcu; any further influx of British capital 
to India. Originally, of course, there ws 
no British capital invested in India, asc 
British adventurers brought none win 
them from Britain, What they invested a 
India was obtained in India by fair me us 
or foul. This has been proved by Mejor 
B. D. Basu by extracts from parliament uy 
papers in his book on the “Ruin of Inuia 
Trada and Industries”, chapter vii, from 
which the following passages are extractet : 


In she course of his examination before ‘ne 
Parliamentary committe on the 30th March, 13.2, 
Mr, David Hill was asked, : 

‘377. Where does the capital 
by tke indigo-planters come from ?” 

and he replied :— 

India 


“It is accumulated in exclusive 17.” 

Besides Mr. David Hill, several other witnc> os 
also stated that little or no capital had bce: or 
would be brought out from “ingland to, Toca. 
Tbus Mr. 3. Baylley, in his examinst on 
before the Parliamentary Commitee on the 15th 
Apri, 1832, in answer to question No. 919, said :— 

“My opinion. that no capital will be brought 
from England into India arises from little or 
none having been brought hitherto, even at 
pericls when interest has beer at a much higer 
rate than it now is.” 


Then he was asked : 

“920. Do you think more capital would not 
go to India if the restriction on Europeans 1€:07- 
ting to India was. altogether taken away ?—! do 
not think that capital would be sent from En :land 
bat I think that capital which woud te i’ ier- 
wise remitted to England would probably i tuain 
in Incia,” 


Captain T. Macan also in his examinativr. on 
the 22nd March, 1832, was asked : 


employ x 
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‘1435. Would Europeans be likely to invest 
their capital in works of that sort ?” 

He answered :— 

‘I think there is much error upon the subject 
of European capital in India,” 

e was again asked: | 

. '1486. Under the existing law that restricts 
intercourse with India, is it probable in your 
Opinion, that any companies would be found to 
undertake such works ?” 


His reply was :— . 


_ “I think Europeans who have acquired capital 
in India, might undertake such public works, 
with proper encouragement ; bat I scarcely can 
anticipate so much enterprise and risk as to take 
capital from England to invest in such specula- 
tions : in truth, capital is, T believe, never taken 
from England to India; i is made there and 
remitted home.” 


Ən this Major Basu observes :— 


"t was then at that time somewhat of a myth 


that European sojourners brought any capital 


from England to India, Things may or may not 
have changed since then, but we require a 
parliamentary. committee of enquiry to bring the 
true facts to light.” 


As to the efficacy of any such committee 
of enquiry in our times, we have our doubts. 
In tne days to which the extracts made by 
Major Basu relate, Englishmen did not ap- 
prehend that what they said in evidence would 
be utilised by us in trying to safeguard 
the aconomic interests of our country, and 
hence they did not take much care to con- 
ceal some facts. But in our times English- 
men know that any admissions of truth made 
by them would be used by us for our pur- 
poses. Hence they would be careful not to 
disclose inconvenient facts. One fact, 
however, is quite clear without the labours 
of any parliamentary committee of enquiry. 
Much of the capital which comes out from 
Britain to India even now is money taken 
from. India by officials in the shape of big 
salaries, allowances and pensions and by men 
of business and others in the shape of profits 
or dividends earned in India. All the work 
-—at least most of the work, done by these 
British efficials, can be done equally well, if 
not better, by Indians, for smaller salaries and 
pens.ons. And if our Government had been 
a national government, Indian factories, 
Indien banks, Indian shops, ete, would have 
flour:shed in the place of most of the European 
concerns to be found in all provinces of 
India. It is, therefore, easy to understand 
the Indian dislike for the further exploitation 
of India with : money originally obtained by 
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the political and economic exploitation of our 
country. 

Major Basu proceeds to state that, as 
regards the necessity, and the advantages to 
the people of India, of the investment of 
British capital in India, Mr Rickards truly 
said in his evidence before the Committee on 
East Indian affairs, in 1830, that— 


“India requires capital to bring forth her 
resources, but the fittest capital for this purpose 
would be one of native growth, and such a, capital 
would be created if our institutions did not 
obstruct it.” 


This opinion still holds good. All Indian 


development and improvements should 
be made with Indian money obtained 
from Indians. Never mind if the process 


be slow on that account. The develop- 
ment and exploitation of India by means — of 
foreign capital generally leads, as in mining, 
to the permanent depletion of India’s natural 
wealth. King Amanullah Khan of Afghanistan 
has decided very wisely not to borrow any 
foreign capital for the development of his 
country, as such capital might give foreigners 
a strangle-hold on Afghanistan. 


Exclusion of Legislators from the Director- 
ate of the Reserve Bank 


In his revised Reserve Bank Bill, the 
Finance Member has reverted to his initial 
scheme of excluding members of the legis- 
latures from the directorate of the Bank. Are 
the members of legislatures in Huropean 
and American countries and in Japan excelu- 
ded from the directorate of similar banks 
there ? 


oe 


Exclusion of “Hindus” from American 
Citizenship 


We have received the following corres- 
pondence from Mrs. Taraknath Das too late 
for insertion in the Comment and Criticism 
section. 


In the October number of the Modern Review, 
age 439, appears an_article entitled “Latest On 
Hindu Citizenship” by Prof, Sudhindra Bose, 

Mr. Bose states that, "The Washington Govern- 
ment has consented to validate citizenship of In- 
dians naturlized before 1923 All legal proceedings 
which have been started to revoke their citizenship 
papers have now been suspended, This action will 
enable some sixty odd Indians to maintain their 
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legal status as full-fledged American citizens with 
eall the rights of any other citizens”, __ 

„I wrote to the Hon. Raymond F. Crist, Commi- 
ssioner of Naturalization, asking for an authoritative 
Statement as to the status of those Indians whose 
citizenship had been cancelled prior to the decision 
in the Pandit case. I enclose the answer from the 
Commissioner, which should be of interest to the 
Indian people. __ 

, some 69 Indians were naturalized, and the 
citizenship of 45 persons cancelled ; therefore 24 
persons only still_retain their citizenship. As things 
Stand today, no Indian can become an American 
citizen, as Indians are not regarded as “white 
persons” 

The 45 Indians whose citizenship was_ cancelled 
are not benefited by the decision in the Pancit case 
and unfortunately are rendered stateless, 


The letter from the Hon. Raymoad F. 
Crist to which Mrs. Das refers runs as 
follows :— 


My dear Mrs, Das: 


Your letter of the 25th ultimo. I regret to 
state, was inexplicably delayed in an unusually 
heavy incoming mail, and has just today come to 
my attention. 

The statement quoted by_you inexactly presents 
the situation. After the Supreme Court of the 
United States had refused to grant the aprlication 
for a writ of certiorari in the Pandit case, the 
Department of Justice authorized the respective 
United States Attorneys to discontinue the pending 
suits which had been directed against the natura- 
lization of such persons and which had not there- 
tofore been concluded. This did not alter the 
citizenship status of those whose certificaes had 
previously been cancelled. 


Very sincerely yours, 
_ Raymond M. Crist, . 
Commissioner of Naturclization. 


“Gandhi Still for “India Free” 


Such is the heading of a short arlicle in 
the Leterary Digest of America, which runs 
as follows :— 


Exchanging One Master For Anotker” the 
poorest kind of policy , for a country whose legiti- 
mate and highest aspiration should be freedom, 
says no less a personage than Mahatma Gandhi, 
who declares himself stoutly opposed to -he idea 
that India should ally herself with Russia in order 
to drive the British out. His pronouncement was 
made to the Colombo Times of Ceylon, the capital 
of Ceylon, Britain’s “premier colony.” This news- 
paper is exclusively _ British owned anc British 
edited, according to Indian editors, who are much 
imprest by that fact. They think tae moze of him 
that Gandhi makes it clear to-day as at the time 
when his non-cooperation movement wes at its 
height that he is bent upon freeing India from the 
yoke of Britain. Though recent years have been 
marked with sanguinary conflicts between the 
Hindus and Moslems in various parts of India, his 
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resolve remains unchanged, it seems, and to ths 
blunt question put by the representative of TFs 
Times of Ceylon—"“Do you honestly believe that 
India weuld be happier if the British got out of 
the place altogether?” he replied with equal 
bluntness: f 

"Yes. I believe that that is the only soluticn 
of India’s problems—and not only tho problems 
of India. but also those of Africa. There is ro 
half-way house to that solution. Of that I am 
convinced. It would be better, I admit, if tke 
British remained as friends, at the mercy of 
India, and they would have to be at the mercy 
of India if they remained without the bayon2t 
and the Fig lees force which keeps them the-e 
now, and did penance for their past misdeecs. 
I admit, too, that there would be strife it they 
went, internecine trouble, probably much inno- 
cent blcod would be shed, but India ultimately 
would find herself.” 

andhi was next asked by the reporter frem 
the same paper why he and his people wished to 
non-cooperate with the British when they could 
reach taeir goal by cooperating with them. He 
replied with engaging frankness: __ 

am strongly against cooperation with any 

force that is evil. My policy of non-cooperation 
is aimed at the forces of evil, quite  irrespect.ve 
of the individual,or of the individual administration. 
I realize that the individual is not to, blame. 
shou.d not care whether the administration were 
British or whether from the Viceroy. down to 
the doorkeeper they were Indians. If they were 
evil, I would not advocate cooperation, with them. 
Congress is not entirely good—by which I, mean 
it makes mistakes like the individual, but it docs 
a certain amount of good, and that is why I 
support it.” 


Narcotic Drugs in China 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews brings to light in Zhe 
Pecpie of Lahore some dammable facis to 
show how for the sake of filthy lucre scme 
European powers and Japan continue wickedly 
to make a determined attempt to ruin China 
body and soul. Says he:— 


_ Tha European powers, which had in, former 
times used their power to introduce opium into 
China,—such as Great. Britain by way of Eong 
Kong and Shanghai and Portugal by way of Mecao, 
together with the Huropeanised Japan which followed 
only too faithfully the bad exampleset by the Vest, 
—appear now to have discovered another mode of 
poisoning the manhood of China. l 

There has been, ever since the war, a continu- 
ally increasing smuggling of the very worst and 
most deadly narcotics, such as heroin and codeine 
and morphia made from opium, and cocaine made 
from the coca leaf, which have in many provinces 
almosttakenthe place for drug addiction whicl: ased 
to be taken by opium itself. Death and impotence 
follow far more quickly from these powerful drugs 
than from opium, So that in many ways, owing 
to this new and devilish mode of poisoning masses 
of mankind, the manhood of China is being 
undermined and it is only with the utmost 
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dificu.ty and precaution on the part of Young 
oa taai the evil can be kept under any sort of 
cor tro. 


Mr. Andrews then quotes an account 
“rom Jhinese sources which shows, by giviug 
the ficur2s for the total seizures of smuggled 
narcot:e drugs made by the Chinese Maritime 
Customs during 1925 and 1926, that the 
yarcote situation. in China during the year 
1926 was much more threatening than that of 
tie pravious year, as shown by the fact that 
tae importation or smuggling of foreign 
rarcoties during 1926 had increased at least 
taree timas that of 1425. 

Wkat is being done to ruin China impels 
Ar. Andrews to observe :— 


‘Ther2 is no comment needed on this graphic 
Gescription of what is happening in China to-day. 
Only one thing needs to be told, namely, that these 
hrman fiends in the West and in Japan, who are 
prostitute science and mechanical invention for 
the manifacture of these insidious and deadly pol- 
soas. ha-e-marked down India also, as a base of 
op2ratiors. Cocaine. especially, is being imported 
by smugglers at immense profits for which men sell 
their sous. Only if the magistrates of India make 
the penalty for such an offence of smuggling much 
more severe, and not retrievable with a fine, will 
the evil be stopped. 


Miss Mayo Criticised 


The December number of The Hindustanee 
tudent o: New York is devoted almost 
exuirely to pointing out the falsehoods and 
exegeerations contained in Miss Mayo’s 
“Mother India.” It is to be hoped that this 
issue of the journal will be largely circulated 
in Amer ca. What is printed in it has for 
the most part been already published in 
nersrapers in India. . 
The Literary Guide of London for January 
publishes a review of. that American woman’s 
hoox by “one who resided in India many 


years.” It is signed-“A. L. Saunders.” This 
reviewer ir not blind to the element of 
truta in tae book, but feels bound to 


observe :— 


“The extent to which Miss Mayo can go wildly 
wrong in her generalizations may be gathered 
from a tew quotations.” 


The cuazations we need not reproduce. 
The reviewer proceeds :— 


As Mi.s Mayo’s countrymen say, can you 
beat it? She remarks at the beginning of her 
book that when she started on this Indian voyage 
of discovery she was warned not to generalize. 
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lt is a pity such eminently judicious advice should 
have been disregarded. 8 

Why, then, the book’s success? Partly 
because of its appeal to a certain political _ school, 
the class of people who subscribed £ 25,000 to 
General Dyer; much more becouse it is an exhor- 
tation and a justification for missionary enterprise. 
Mission Societies, like -the churches, are feeling 
the chill blast of unbelief, but can not so well 
shelter under the convenient cloak of reinterpre- 
tation in terms of modern thought.” The difficulty 
is in man-power rather than in money. The 
ranker the harvest is represented, the more hope 
of additional labourers. 


It would take too long to_ follow Miss Mayo’s 
philippic through each heading. Indian ways of 
living, which for her are insanitary in the extreme, 
are in many respects cleanlier than those_ of 
Europe. She has, unfortunately, only too good a 
case for her descriptions of cruelty to animals ; 
but the cruelty of Indians is callousness—seldom 
active as in Europe. It is the doing of men who 
are themselves underfed and. hard worked and 
comfortless. Our humanity to animals is really 
not much more than a century _ old ; and, though 
inspired writings are not a reliable guide, it 1s to 
he noted that while Hindu, Mahomedan | an 
Buddhist scriptures preach kindness to animals, 
our Gospels are silent on the point, and the 
Catholic doctrine, that animals have no souls like 
men, does undoubtedly make for inhumanity. 


Sacred books, the reviewer adds, though some 
guide toa people’s ideals, are rarely trustworthy 
‘as a picture of actual life. If would be a 
mistake, for instance, to interpret the Gospel 
precepts as to taking no thought for the 
morrow, laying up no treasure on earth, 
giving away al} one’s possessions, as if they 
represented the actual practice of Scotch 
or American business men, Miss Mayo 
quotes the Hindu scriptures as supporting 
her hopelessly incorrect representation of 
the domestic life of Indian women and 
children and the social life of Indian outcasts. 

Some Hindu Shastras may describe the 
Hivdu wife as a submissive’ serf, and the 
Hindu widows as down-trodden chattel. 
The average Hindu husband or son knows 
better. _ . 


As to the outcasts~ or untouchables, as she calls 
them— Miss Mayo’s account. of their degradation 
is exaggerated, though she has got two important 
facts correctly, One is that the sum and substance 
of the Indian caste division, which has flowered 
into malitudinous: sub-divisions, is the racial 
antagonism between the conquering Aryans (fair- 
skinned) and the conquered Dravidians (negroids), 
The same caste rule prevails in the United . States 
but is more violently enforced, and subscribers 
to American missions would do well to remember 
it, The other fact is that the large majority of 
Indian Mussalmans, as of Indian Christian, aré 
ecnverted outcasts or their descendants. The 
effect of this on the alleged oppression of outcasts 


clever, even brilliant. It 
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is obvious. You cannot oppress people very 
seriously when it is perfectly easy for them to 
transform themselves into members of communit.es 
you dare not meddle with. 


The reviewer then points out the amcunt 
of truth that there is in the most sensaticn- 
al part of the book—that dealing with 
sexual matters. He also refers to some 
weak spots in European and American 
society in this respect, and mentions some 
Hinda and Muhammadan wmarriage customs 
Which, in his opinion, the Christian Wast 
would do well to imitate. 

As for turning the tables on the British- 
ers, in whose political interests Miss Mayo’s 
book has been written, that has been Jone 
very effectively, among others, by Mr. Peras 
Nath Sinha of Bihar in The Searchlight and 
by Mr. Lajpat Rai in The People, The Bombay 
Chroniele, ete. It is, of course, a truism 
that to prove that in sexual morals Great 
Britain is worse than India is not to prove 
that Indian society is impeccable in shat 
respect ;—all our editors and journacists 
know it, If in spite of that obvious ‘act, 
Great Britain and America have to be 
exposed, it is because we feel compelled to 
show that, if the perpetuation of India’s 
tutelage and bondage is sought to be 
jastified on the ground of certain faalts, 
Great Britain and America ought to 
be bound in stronger chains, and tha‘, in 
any case, if we are to remain slaves on 
that account, Britishers are unfit to be our 
masters and mentors and Americans fheir 
Supporters and eulogists. We must, of. course, 
reform our society—we have been doing 
it. We do not require- any  remirders 
from impure-minded enemies of India. 
The Lnterary guides reviewer gives it as 
his concluding verdict that “the boox is 
is earnest and 
plain-spoken. But its recklessness of assertion, 
exaggeration, and sensationalism make it 
useless as a sociological study.” - 


The Bengal Social Service Exhibition 


The Bengal Social Service League is now 
more than ten years old. During the thir- 
teen years of its existence it has done good 
work in many directions. Dr. D. N. Maitra, 
its energetic, resourceful and enterprising 
secretary, has got together a small bend of 
willing workers whose services will ke more 
and more appreciated with the lapse of years. 
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The latest philanthropic venture of the League 
is the parmanent Social Servica Exhibition 
opened last month. It is rightly claimed to 
be a ‘permanent school of popular education 
through the medium of charts and models 
and through demonstrations, lantern lectures, 
and educative cinema shows.” The ideal 
thing would be to bave such a permanent 
exhibition in every village to teach the 
people to adopt better methods of living. That 
means the expenditure of money, but not of 
more money than: has been misappropriated 
and squandered by unscrupulous persons 
connected with what may be provisionally 
called politico-philanthropic schemes. Un- 
fortunately, the country does not open its 
purse-strings unless there be some political 
sensationalism and theatricality and political 
magic, Still, it may be hoped that the League 
will be able gradually to have a permanent 
social service exhibition at least in every 
district town. The Eastern Bengal Railway has 
successfully run a demonstration train. 
Cannot tae Social Service League arrange 
with the authorities of that and other 
Bengal railways to have its Exhibition in one 
or more carriages of such trains in future? 

The Secretary has appealed for only five 
thousand rupees to enable the League tə 
extend the sphere of its operations. There 
are very many persons in Calcutta who cai 
singly give this amount without feeling the 
poorer for the gift. 


— 


The Indian Industrial and Commercial 
Congress. 


Presiding over the last session of 
the indian Industrial and Commercial 
Congress, held at Madras. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtcola delivered an ably thought out 
address.. He deprecated - provincial sentiment 
in industrial and commercial matters, 
observing :— 


I have heard with regret that in some quarters 
economic interests are regarded as distinct as be- 
tween province and province, and there is a ten- 
dency to introduce provincial particularism. I think 
it is necessary. to remember that the division of 
India inzo provinces is for administrative purpcses 
only, and that separate local administrations do not 
mean ary conflict of economic interests. It is stated 
that the problems coming before the Indian Legisla- 
ture are sometimes visualised from the interest: of 
differen; provinces, resulting in divisions detrin en- 
tal to the real interests of the ccuntry, In public 
affairs we have more than enough of divisions and 
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I earnestly trust that at least in the economic sphere 
e wider interests of India’s prosperity as a whole 
will be the guiding light of all our activities. 


After quoting a passage from a recent 
speech of Lord Ronaldshay’s in which that 
ex-governor of Bengal had re-iterated the 
sanctimonious platitude that “Britain held 
India as a sacred trust for a people who 
kad fallen on evil times” Sir Ibrahim said 
that in view of that claim it became desira- 
tle to examine how the “trustees” had dis- 
charged their duty by India during the 
century and a half they had been in supreme 
control of this country. After a detailed 
examination of this description, he arrived 
az the conclusion :— 


Britishers do not come to India on a mission of 
pLilanthropy or for the benefit of their health. I 
will as them to drop the pretence of holding 
India as a “sacred trust” and boldly to acknowledge 
ths fact, that they are here for promoting their 
trede -nterests. I would appeal to Lord Irwin to 
vicualise the Indian economic problem in the same 
sprit imn which he, with Lord Lloyd, has done it 
or Britain in the “Great Opportunity” and to lay 
down a policy for Iadia, consistent with the views 
2e has expressed therein. I would ask him to call 
“ogether the best brains of commercial India, to 
state the real object of Britain’s control of India’s 

ectiny, and jointly to evolve measures for the 
presperity of India, 


Tha resolutions passed by the Congress 
covered all the most important industrial, 
commercial and other economic problems and 
quastions of the country, such asIndian banking 
condit-ons, the Reserve Bank Bill, the ratio 
cuestion, protectionto the cotton textile indus- 
try, state aid to cottage industries, Indian 
mercantile marine, inland water communica- 
tions, abolition of import andexport restrictions, 
export duty on hides, protection for lac 
ladustry, India’s representation at inter- 
national conferences, Imperial preference, 
constitution of Port Trusts, the Railway 
Eoard, Railway services, Mining concessions, 
disposal of planting areas, Insurance legislation, 
Indianisation of services, reduction of railway 
freizbt for soft coke, Indian coal industry, 
female labour in mines, ete. 


_ the Congress adopted a resolution 
acvocating the boycott of the Simon 
Commission—strongly urging all Indian 


ckambers of commerce and other commer- 
cial bocies not to give evidence before the 
Commission or otherwise assist it in its 
de‘iberations. * 

In bringing the proceedings of the Con- 
gress to a close the President said :— 
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The perfect unanimity which prevailed in this 
Congress in regard to questions affecting various 
parts of the country was a happy augury of the 
future united action of Indians to promote the 
vital interests of their motherland. He congratu- 
lated the delegates on the businesslike methods in 
which they conducted the proceedings and they 
had thus made his task the easiest possible. They 
had got through a tremendous amount of work and 
everything had gone on smoothly, harmoniously 
and in the best of spirits. There was nothing in 


the universe that could keep India in the present 
condition if they all presented a united. front for 
the cause of their motherland and Indians were 
intellectually in no way inferior, but were superior 
topeople of other races,andeveninspite of handicaps 
they could give a very creditable account of 
themselves in competitive examination with foreig- 
ners. In conclusion, he pointed out that if only 
all Indians united together there was nothing on 
the face of the earth that could keep India from 
her just and legitimate rights. 


C. P. and Madras Councils and 
the Simon Commission 


The Central Provinces and the Madras 
Legislative Councils have done their part 
well by condemning the constitution of and 
expressing their want of confidence in the 
Simon Commission. Other provincial councils 
and the Central Legislature should do like- 
wise, though it is too much to hope that the 
Council of State will think alike with the 
vast majority of their politically minded 
countrymen. 

The formation of committees of the 
legislative bodies for helping the Commission 
should be similarly prevented. This cannot 
be done if the elected members belonging to 
the Congress or Swaraj party absent them- 
selves from the council chambers. But as 
the © P. and Madras Swarajist members 
have been able to do good work by violating 
the party mandate, so should the Swarajist. 
members of the other legislative bodies— 
particularly as obstruction is one of their 
basic principles. Utility should not be 
sacrificed or subordinated to theatricalities, 


The Indian Science Congress 


The Calcutta session of the Indian Science 
Congress was a very successful one. <A large 
variety of papers was read, belonging to the 
spheres of both pure science and applied 
science. The delegates paid visits to various 
scientific, industrial and educational institu- 
tions, and had altogether quite a pleasant time 
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of it, in addition to the advantage of comirg 
in contact with so many active minds. 

As the Tropical Medicine people ned. 
already held , their congress in Calcutia 
earlier, there were no medical section 
meetings this time in connection with the 
Science Congress. The other section, sach 
as those relating to agriculture, anthropology, 
botany, chemistry, geology, mathematics and 
physics, psychology and zoology held successful 
meetings. A scientific exhibition was also held 
in connection with the Congress. Numerons 
fine instruments were shown, which were 
very much appreciated by the forsign 
delegates. 

According to the Associated Press sum- 
maries of the proceedings of the Congress, 


In the section of Chemistry alone, more than 
140 papers of high technical value were read and 
discussed. 

_Calcutta contributed a large number of them, 
with Madras and Bombay coming second. i 

The section of Mathematics and Physics, 
presided over by Dr. Hunter, contributed 81 papers. 
Allahabad and Calcutta submitted more papers 
than any other centre in this section. 

The section, of Psychology attracted abcus 23 
papers. Dr, Michael P. West presided. 

The section of Agriculture, e ove? by 
Rao Saheb Venkataraman, attracted 34 papers, as 
compared with the very meagre number -n the 
first session of the Congress. _ 

4 papers were submitted in the Zoology 
section of the Congress, presided over by Dr. 
Sundar Raj. Allahabad contributed more papers 
in this branch than any other single place, with 
Calcutta as the second best, __ 

Mysore and Southern India and the Punjab 
submitted a large number of papers in the Bctany 
section 

Dr. B. S. Guha, formerly of the Calcutta 
University and at present of the Anthropclcgical 
Survey of India, presided over the section of Srthro- 
poicey. which attracted more than 50 papers. Mr. 

. S. Mehta of Bombay read an interesting paper on 
“Indian and Roman marriage ceremonies compared” 
Mr, K. N, Chatterjee (Calcutta). read a paper o2 the 
use of nose ornaments in India. Dr. Kalidas Nag 
(Calcutta) discussed, India’s contributions to the 
culture of Indonesia, Mr. Ramaprasad Jhanda 
read a paper on culture contact in ancient India 
and showed that possibly the caste-ban origi- 
rated because of differnces in culture. ree 

Mr. Asoke Chatterjee of the “Modern _Raview. 
urged the protection of the aborigines in Inciz. 

Thirty-six papers were read in the Geology sec- 
tion, many of which contributed much to this branch 
of Science and greatly added to the possibilty of 
industrial expansion and commercial development. 
A paper on the iron resources of Mandi State by 
Dr.S. K. Roy was read by Mr, Maitra, . 

It may be mentioned in this conneceion that the 
contribution of the Geological section of the Szience 
Congress was considerable. In this connec-ion the 
remark of Dr. Fermor of the Geological Scrvey of 
India may be mentioned, who stated that s3 long 
the popular idea was that it was only the Geo-ogical 
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Survey of India who contributed to the sum, total 
of geological research and advancement, but it was 
now seen from the number of papers read durin 
this session, that people other than those connecte 
with the Survey had no small share in the deve- 
lopment of the science. 


“Power Alcohol” From New Sources 


In the chemical section of the Indian 
Science Congress much interest centred 
round Professor Dr. Hemendra Kumar Sen’s 
paper on “Power Alcohol”. 


Two natural pronacls of the province of Bengal 
were Gargwe Hyacinth. The former was a tree 
growing very abundantly in Sunderbans and the 
cheapest wood in the market, There were at least 
100 tons of sawdust available from the saw mills of 
the city. By introducing proper forestry regulations 
the growth of the tree in the forests could be main- 
tained perenially. Prof. Sen obtained 30-40 
gallons of Alcohol from a ton of Gangwe sax dust. 
The usual figure obtained with other varieties in 
other countries was in the region of 20-22 gallons. 
The cost of production per gallon of_ spirit was 
shown to be 6.05 annas, which pointed therefore 
to a great prospect for the industry in the province. 
It was also stated that the Union Distillery of 
Calcutta managed by Dr. Bose’s Laboratry were 
arranging to erect an experimental plant to give 
the process a large scale trial. The chemical interest 
of the problem was also great, as the work would 
bring out certain results of fundamental interest in 
Cellulose Chemistry. 

The water hyacinth, the other natural product 
of the province, for destruction of which the Gover- 
nment and the people were so anxious, was found 
to yield zood results. The method adopted by 
Prof. Sen differed from that followed previously, 

A large number of distinguished gentlem.n took 
part in the discussion that followed, amongst whom 
were notized Dr, Chunilal Bose, Dr. P. Niyogi, Dr 
Pandya of the Agra University, Dr. A. ©. Sarkar, 
Dr. N. N. Goswami, Dr. J. K. Choudhuri of Dacca, 
Mr. J.. N. Dutta of Sylhet and others. Dr. Panchanan 
Niyogi asked if the collection of water hyacinth 
would be feasible, to which the author replied in 
the affirmative from certain statistics both local 
and foreiga. He emphasised, however. the need 
for carefti organisation. Dr. Sarkar also expressed 
a similar view. Great enthusiasm was exhibited 
about this very important contribution of the 
University of Calcutta. The sectional Presiden: 
Prof. S.S Bhatnagar warmly congratulated Prof. Sen 
on the important paper he had presented the 
section with, and hoped that there would be from 
now less occasion in, future for accusiag 
organic chemists of apathy in the study of natural 
products.—A.-P. I 


Indian Aborigines and the Science 
Congress 
Mz. Asoke Chatterjee, in the course of a paper 
entitled “A plea for the protection of Aborigines 
in India” stated that some of the aboriginal tribes 
in India. such the Andamanese, were fast dying 
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out, It was necessary that steps should be taken 
ad er protection and preservation before 1t was 
o late. 

It was resolved that in view of the fact that it 
would be prejudicial to the economic and cultural 
interests of the aboriginal tribes of India, shouid 
taere be unrestrained contact between them and 
individuals representing a different state of culture 
and progress, the Government be approached by_ the 
Indian Science Congress to institute an immediate 
eaquiry by competent anthropologists and other 
men to go into. the situation and to formulate 
protective legislation in the light of such an 
eiquiry. - 

It was further resoiyed that proper authorities 
ba approached specially to consider the case 
oë the aborigines of Jndia and to allow the 
Anthropological Section of the Science Congress to 


state before them in, detail the case of 
T aborigines in British India and Indian 
vates, 


Production and Consumption of Sugar 
in India 


In the section of Agriculture of the 
Ssience Congress, Rao Saheb T. S. Venkatra- 
man, in the course of his presidential 
address referring to the sugar industry in 
India, said: 


“The Indian consumption of sugar and sugar 
praducts is at present, largely, in the form 
of jaggery. A fourth of. it, however, is in the 
form of refined sugar and now the bulk of this 
article—over 85 per cent—has to_be imported from 
ouzside, at a cost of about Rs. 15 crores each year. 
Tn one year, the value of the article thus imported 
exzeeded 26 crores, The dumping of refined sugar 
into the country is a serious drain on our wealth. 
It further exerts an adverse effect on the home 
incustry, and might-ultimately lead to the extinc- 
tion_of this crop. 


t is now widely accepted that sugarcane 
prcbably originated in India and spread to other 
cocntries from here, It was an interesting curiosity 
to dur visitors in the years before tho Christian 
era. Alexander the Great was much struck with 
it, and his followers named it the “Honeyed Reed” 
or zhe reed which makes honey without the help 
of >ees. The Indian area under sugarcane is nearly 
hal’ that cf the world and and hence much greater 
thar that of any other single country. This ought to 
give India the premier postion as sugar producer. 
But to-day she has to import large quantities of 
refined sugar from outside and_ across wide seas 
ever to meet her domestic needs.” 


cael 


Educational Psychology 


In the of the 


the pre- 


psychology section 
Science Congress Prof. West, 
sident, dealt with psychology and edu- 
cation, and many other speakers discussed 
problems relating to literacy, the education 
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of defective, normal and super-normal childre 
intelligence tests, etc. 


Mr. Natarajan on the Education of . 
Women 


Haviug before us only a very brief sam- 
mary of Mr. K. Natarajan’s presidential 
address at the fortieth session of the Indian 
National Social Conference, held at Madras, 
we wrote in our last number that “if he 
really said women’s educational progress in 
India has been marvellous, we caonot help 
saying that his enthusiasm led him to indulge 
in the language of hyperbole.” On reading 
this remark of ours, he has sent us a copy 
of his presidential address, saying that his 
observation had special reference to the 
Madras Presidency. What he exactly said 
in his presidential address with reference to 
the education of women is quoted below. 

In the matter of the education of women the 


progress made during the last thirty years has been . 


little short of marvellous. and nowhere more so 
than in this Presidency. You have now in Madras 

ity two great Women’s Colleges, attended by 
about four hundred students drawn from all castes 
and communities ; the numberof girls attending 
high schools and primary schools has also largely 
increased, and it is a remarkable fact that while, 
during and since the war, there has been, owing 
to the economic stress resulting from high prices 
and increased school and college fees, some retarda- 
tion in the advance of men’s education, these 
causes have had little effect in checking the 
steady growth, both numerically and otherwise, of 
the education of girls. I must not omit to refer 
here to the Women’s University at Hingne Badruk 
which owes its existence almost entirely to the 
self-sacrificing zeal of Professor Karve, whose ser- 
vices to women’s cause in India will always be 
gratefully remembered by social reformers all over 
the country. Personally, I hold that, in the present 
circumstances of our country, when a, sort of 
tradition of women’s intellectual inferiority has 
held sway for many centuries, it is necessary, a 
least till that tradition is wholly destroyed, to 
make no distinction in the courses of study, espe- 


cially in the higher education open to men and 


women. I have, therefore, been all along rather 
sceptical in my appreciation of the idea of a sepa- 
rate University with an altogether different curri- 
colum of studies for women. But I have always 
acknowledged that every method and every system 
which promises to bring the benefits of education 
of some kind to girls and women who would other- 
wise go without them, is to be welcomed; and 
from that point of view the, Women’s University 
is a very valuable and interesting experiment. 


Medical Research in Ancient India 


That Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal, who has 
done so much to make the moderns acquaint- 


” 


Ae 
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NOTES 


ed with the knowledge of the positive seian- 


ces possessed by the ancient Hindus, would 
also be able to say something new on 
medical research in India, is only to bə 


expected. This he did in introducing the 
delegates of the Far Eastern Associaticn of 
Tropical Medicine to a meeting at Mysore. 
What they thought and felt after listening to 
Dr. Seal’s brief address, we do not know. 
But it would encourage our young medical 
students in research, should they take toit, 
to know that in ancient times our forefathers 
did what was for those days remarkable and 
that they were not inferior to any contempo- 
raries of theirs. If the members ot the 
general public bear this fact in mind. they 
may also be disposed tohelp in the establishment 
and maintenance of medical research icszitu- 
tes for Indians on independent lines, 

From the earliest times, said Dr. Seal, 
hundreds of years before the birth of Christ, 
from the days of Punarvasu, Atreya and 
Dhanvantari, the fathers of medicine and 
surgery, at any rate from the days oi the 
University of Taxila, so famous for its scaools 
of medicine, India has taken an active part 
in the investigation of diseases prevalent in 


her warm climate and of the indigenous 
drugs and their healing virtues. And from 


the extant treatises of Charaka and usruta, 
we are surprised to discover that thesa early 
enquirers into what may be called cropical 
diseases and medicines used to meet ir con- 
ference, in great gatherings of Ristis and 
savants on the banks of the Ganges, in some 
forest or mountain retreat, warmly discuss- 
ing the fundamentals of life and healta, and 
the principles of disease and its cure. These 
methods cf the academy and sympos'tm are 
no doubt familiar to us in philosophical 
enguiry, in Greece and India alike. So also 
the South Indian Academies of Lilerature, 
assigned to a fabulous antiquity, are amous 
in many a story and legend ; but what may 
be called the Ancient Eastern Assoc:alion of 
Tropical Medicine, attended by delegates from 
far Vahlika and Gandhara in the West to 
Benares and Kosala in the Hast, in fact, from 
Central Asia to Middle India, had their con- 
ferences and sessions centuries before Christ. 
Mark the long list of names, Atreya, the 
President of the Congress, Kumara, Shiras, 


Kankhayana, the Vahlika Physician, Vadisa. 
Marichi, Maitreya Kashipati—the Lord of 
Benares. Their name is legion and the 


debates and discussions show quite a modern 
spirit of enquiry and investigation, even if 


on .$2 
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they should be in the nature of imaginary 
conversations. And not investigation alore. 
India in the early Buddhist times, certainly 
not later than the third century B. C, in- 
augurated the organisation of medical relief 
fo man as well as animals, by organising 
hospitals and attaching thereto gardens of 
medical . herbs and drug stores as well as 
regular establishments of medical officers aad 
attendants—an organisation which was carried 
to the Malaya Peninsula and the Eastern 
Archipelago in the course of India’s peacezul 
civilizing mission. 

The Far-Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine, to-day, equally in its activities of 
medical research and organisation of 
medical relief, is, therefore, Dr. Seal went 
on to observe carrying forward on aœ 
modern scientific basis the same movement 
of congress and vonferences and of hospital 
organisation whereby Ancient India pre'sec 
knowledge to the service of suffering humanity. 
And it was not merely the motive ‘power and 
impulse, not. merely the principle of orgarisa- 
tion, in respect of which the Ancient Indian 
medical organisation was akin to the activities 
of to-day. In some of their results and dis- 
coveries they anticipated in their pre-scisnti- 
fic empirical way some accredited end 
widely acclaimed results of present-day 
medical research in tropical diseases cad 
drugs. He proceeded to give one or two 
concrete illustrations of this fact. Teke 
for example, Sir L. - Rogers  corlier 
investigations into dysentery aud leprosy. 
In the Ayurveda Pharmacopoeia, adgcoction of 
the Kurchi bark and the Chaulmoogra oil, in 
certain combinations, were prescribed for 
dysentery and leprosy respectively, and the 
drugs in crude forms were in use as bazaar 
medicines. What Rogers and his assistants 
did in their first attempts was by modern 
analysis to find out and extract the actire 
principle concerned in each of these cases. 
The subsequent developments of various 
forms of injection were scientific achieve- 
ments which were necessarily beyond the 
reach of the ancient physicians ; but stil it is 
clear that the latter had diagnosed varieties 
of thase diseases, and found remedies which 
though not specifics, could actually alleviate 
or errest them, and, as it turned out, they 
thus laid the foundation of future 
scientific advance. Then, again, taxe the 
question of epidemics—what Charake calls 
varsonas, devastations of whole peopes and 
regions, Charaka notes the characteristic signs 
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aid accompaniments of these epedemics——the 
contamination of the water, the soil, the air, 
aad ‘he agency of various pests—inclading 
tle - mosquito, the fly and the rat, 
maksnika, mushakadi—to select only a 
few from the list. Or, again, take the ques- 
tion of specific diets in relation to specific 
disea.es ; for example, the interdiction of salt 
in dropsy. In fact, the dietetics of Susruta 
ard Charaka may fairly -pass the test of any 
upho_der of vitamines or the investigator of 
tha mnnutrition . theory of the origin of 
diseases, . 


Minimum and Maximum 


Some British papers have asserted that 
the maximum which Britain may be disposed 
to corcede to the political aspirations of 
Incia is provincial autonomy. Previous to 
the last Madras session of the Indian National 
Congress, though revolutionaries had worked 
for absolute independence as their goal and 
many non-revolutionaries had declared in 
speech and writing that nothing short of 
absoluts independence could be the- ultimate 
goa. of India, no representative and collective 
body of Indians, following the path of what 
is called “constitutional agitation,’ had 
declared for that goal. But now that one 
such body, the Congress, has declared that to 
be its goal, it ‘cannot be said that all India 
is ir favour of any -lower goal. And that 
lower goal is in the case of the National 
Liberal Federation, the Muslim League, ete, 
Dominion status—nothing lower than Domi- 
nion status. It would, ‘therefore, be quite 
accurate to say that the minimum demanded 
in India is Dominion’ ‘status and the maxi- 
mum, aksolute independence. Britannia 
cons ders herself as the - Lady Bountiful and 
India at the beggar. -So,- on - the principle 
that beggars -cannot be: chousers,' Britannia 
may confidently think that the maximum 
whica ske is prepared to concede, vig., pro- 
vincial entonomy, will have to be thankfully 
accepted by India, though it may be lower 
than aer minimum demand. But: Britain is 
not ir reality the mistress of the situation. So 
India will continue to pressforward towards her 
goal, though she is not just yet able to apply 
any p-essure which will make Britain agree 
to her attaining even Dominion status—not 
to speak of independence. 

Independence is sometimes thought of 
and characterized as “isolated” independence. 
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But if other independent countries in the 
world are not in an “isolated” position, what 
is there to prevent India from forming 
alliances with other powers ? 

Again, Dominion status is sometimes 
spoken of as superior to or better than 
absolute independence. We do not under- 
stand how. Perhaps it is meant that the 
self-governing Dominions ia the British 
Empire enjoy all the advantages of indepen- 
dence without the full responsibility of self- 
defence. But is it really an advantage to 
lean on others for self-defence ? The more 
one relies on others, the greater is the per- 
petuation of one’s internal weakness. To 
be called upon all of a sudden to stand on 
one’s legs -is no doubt perplexing. But we 
are not just now contemplating any cataclysmic 
change., Should, however, there be any such 
change, the India which would be able to 
sever her connection with Britain in that 
way, would certainly be able to undertake 
the duty of self-defence. 

It has been stated that interdependence of 
nations is a higher ideal, indicating a higher 
stage of political evolution, than mere in- 
dependence. That is true. But that stage 
follows the stage of independence. If all 
nations be not free, they cannot obviously 
be mutually dependent. Taking the case of 
India and the other parts of the British 
Empire, it would not be interdependence if 
India alone were a dependency of the latter. 
For real interdependence, the other parts of the 
Empire must bear the same relation to India 
as India would do to them. That would mean 
exact equality of political status of all parts 
of the Empire. And even when that is 
attained, that would not mean the inter- 
dependence of the nations of the earth. 
India might then depend on Great Britain 
and Great Britain on India, but- not India 
on Japan or France, or France or Japan on ` 
India, for example. Therefore, real and 
comprehensive interdependence of the nations 
of the earth presupposes first of all complete 
independence and equal political status for 
all nations—at least of such numerically 
large populations as that of India. 


The Hartal and Students 


We were opposed from the first to 
students leaving the state-recognised schools, 
colleges and universities in conformity with 
Mr. Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operation 


NOTES 


unless room could be found for them in 
other institutions which were at lea:t as 
efficient as the former. We hold that 7iew 
still. The observance of the Simon Commizs‘on 


hartal by students stands on a differant 
footing. It does not mean leaving the 
educational institutions on their part 


for good. It means only a day’s absence. 
The authorities of those institutions 
who are in favour of the kartal ol are 
neutral will agree to give their students a 
holiday on February 3. ‘Those who hare to 
be opposed to it on political grounds, as 
the authorities of Government or state-cided 
institutions, need not take a more sezibus 
view of their students’ absence for a sirgle 
day than they do when they absent 
themselves without assigning any ressons. 
They sometimes do that to ses a focstdall 
match or a wrestling match or some race. 
As for the political aspect of the eflair, 
students are not in these days punished for 
acting as Congress volunteers, Muslim L<zazue 
volunteers, ete. If students are mads to 
assemble for celebrating the Empire Day, 
for example, that is certainly politics, thoagh 
it is not the kind of politics objected fo by 
Government and loyalists. It may be argned 
that the Simon Commission kartal is .a Jizect 
insult to that body and an indirect msult 
to the British Imperial Government whica has 
appointed it. But is not the enforced Empire 
Day celebration by many of our sttdents 
a direct insult to our national self-resze2t ? 
Who would willingly celebrate on a particalar 
day the fact of our being a subject pezple ? 
If our students are encouraged to -nsult 
themselves and their country by celekrating 
the Empire Day, why should they be parish- 
shed for assisting at a function wk.ch is 
meant to hurl back the insul: in- 
volved in- the appointment of the Simon 
Commission in violation of India’s rigkt of 
self-determination ? The one insult_is juct as 
political or non-political fas the other. 


The Oil War in India 


The British advocates of British mireral 
oil interests are angry with the American 
Standard Oil Company, because the latter 
are purchasing petroleum from Russie and 
selling it at a cheaper price in India than 
the oil supplied by its rivals. The ritish 
partisans say that the American Company has 
been thereby wunderselling the indigenous 
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product of the Indian Empire, and thus wan 
us to range ourselves with them. We do no 
see why we should. Let us take an example 
The Burma Oil Company is as much a foreigr 
Company as the Standard. Oil Company. The 
profits of the former fill the pockets o 
foreigners—~not of the Burmese or the Indians 
If the incependence of Burma had not beer 
destroyed for her oil and other natura 
resources, the oil would have remainec 
underground till such time as the Burman: 
themselves could develop the oil industry 
and get all the profits. But now the greate 
the sale of the Burma oil, the quicker woulc 
be the exhaustion of the total oil deposit ir 
that country; so that even if in futur: 
Burma became self-ruling and wanted to bur 
out the Burma Oil Co., it would not be wortL 
while doing so. Hence we do not see any 
reason to give preference to the oil suppliec 
by the Burma Oil Co, on other rivals o/ 
the Standard Oil Co. We should bur 
whatever is cheaper for the quality. If ths 
Burmans could tap and supply the oil o2 
their own country, it would be reasonable t> 
purchase it even at a higher price than 
American or Russian oil. 


Bipap Game Fiat 


Meetings Against Child-Marriage 

The citizens of Madras held a publiz 
meeting last month to support legislatioa 
against child marriage. The resolution adoj - 
ted fixed the minimum marriageable age cf 
bridegrooms and brides at 18 and 14 respectivel+ . 
Mr. M. Srinivasachariar spoke against tka 
resolution, though he was in sympathy wit1 
its object. Dewan Bahadur T. Varadarajuli 
Naidu moved an amendment to the resolutica 
to substitute the figures ‘21 and 16’ for tle 
figures ‘18 and 14’. It was put and lost, 

Madras students of both sexes are takice 
much interest in the question. At a meetirg 
of the students of Queen Mary’s Collega, 
which is a woman’s college, held under tLe 
presidensy of its principal, a resolution o 
fix 16 and 21 as the minimum age for tle 
marriage of brides and bridégrooms respective y 
was passed. It heartily supported the princip_e 
of Mr. Sarda’s bill in the Legislative 
Assembly and Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy's 
bill in the Madras Council. Similar resol 1- 
tions have been passed at the Lalv 
Willingdon Training College. which al:c 
is a woman’s college, the Law College 
Pachaiappa’s College, the Victoria Hostel ač 
the Venkateswar Hostel. The students of tae 


SB 


X adras Presidency intend to carry on the 
agitation in all colleges in the city aud in 
tL: mecfussil until legislation against too 
e.tly marriages has been brought about, 





Azchaeology in ‘our,Universities 

Thera isa vast field for archaeological 
workers in India. Archaeological research 
is one cf the principal means of adding to our 
postive and difinite knowledge of India’s 
pest. It is, therefore, to be regretted that 
eren in the postgraduate departments of 
Irian universities adequate arrangements 
do rot exist for giving training to advanced 
stadants in archaeological work. Some of 
ther study epigraply, numismatics, etc, no 
doutt, and learn what previous workers have 
discovered. That is a valuable part of their 
eczcation. But what is also required is 
fLat they should learn to be archaeological 
discoverers themselves, just as in scientific 
ec ication students not only acquire what is 
al-esdy known but try to find out new facts 
ard truths themselves. We referred fo this 
desideratum in our universities in a note 
in a recent issue. Since then the Benares 
University has appointed Mr. Rakhaldas 
Bererji as one of its professors of 
history. As he is admittedly a very 
ccmpeteat archaeologist, well-known for his 
disecver es at Mohen-jo-Daro and elsewhere, 
the Benares University may now, if it likes, 
make arrangements for giving archaeological 
training to some ofits advanced students 
ur cer Kr, Banerji’s guidance. 

As the years pass, the Government of 
Indic ard our legislators cannot but have a 
hizher and higher idea of the value of 
archaeology than they now have. More 
mney will then be available for archaeologi- 
ca. work and more workers wanted. India 
ought to be able to supply these workers, 
who wil. have a useful career. Our univer- 
sities should prepare themselves betimes to 
bezome the nurseries of such workers. 


Punishrent for Wearing Sacred Thread 


it is said, the Chief of Baghat in the 
Siole H.lls has imprisoned and fined some 
members of the depressed classes for wearing 
the sacred thread. These persons had been 
recently “purified” and invested with the 
sacred thread by the Arya Samaj, which has 
the right to do se. While we do not thivk 
the wearing of the sacred thread itself 
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necessarily makes one a better man, no one 
has the right to prevent people from doing 
so if thereby they feel that they can add to 
their self-respect and raise their social 
status. The Chief should not have been so 
antedeluvian as to consider an innocent act 
a crime, 


Europeans and Indians in South Africa 


In the course of a recent speech Premier 
Hertzog said that “it was often felt that 
South Africa would have been happier if 
Indians had not been present”. But 
if was the Europeans who took them tnere 
to serve their own selfish purposes. Does 
not Premier Hertzog also know that, by other 
than the Kuropean intruders in South 
Africa and their partisans, “it was often felt 
that South Africa would have been happier 
if [Europeans] had not been present 2?” When 
the Premier suggested that “the Indians 
further complicated the colour question in 
South Africa,’ he admitted by implication 
that some other people had already com- 
plicated and in fact been responsible for the 
genesis of that question. And the Europeans 
were that people. 


“Statesman” to Pay Damages 


Judgment has been delivered by the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice C. ©. Ghosh, award- 
ing damages of Rs. 1,000 with costs to Mr. 
Subbas Chandra Bose in the appeal preferred 
by him from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Buckland dismissing his claim for damages 
for rupees one lakh against the proprietors 
and the editor of the Statesman in respect 
of a libel contained in the issue of that 
newspaper of November 26, 1924. Justice 
has been done; but perhaps the damages 
awarded should have been heavier. 


Hooliganism in Madras Against 
. Boycotters 


In a previous note on the Simon Com- 
mission kartal, we have written that those 
who anticipate trouble owing to the 
hartal, are men of jthe same kidney with 
those who can both quell and create 
disturbances. Evidently what has been done 
against a Simon Commission boycott meeting 


in Madras, presided over by Mr. Yakab 
Hassan, is the first sample of organised 
hooliganism anticipated by the British 


journalists referred to in our previous note. 
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VIDYAPATI, THE PORT Of MITHILA AND BENGAL 


Bry NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


EVEN cities might have contended for the 
honour of the birth-place of Homer, 

~ but with the exception of the poet 
Vidyapati I can recall no other name of a 
poet claimed as their own by two peoples 
speaking two different languages. It is not 
as if the poet had written in two langtages, 
or had translated his works into another or a 
foreign language with a fascinating felicity of 
phrase and an artistic selection of words. 
Vidyapati wrote many works in Sanser‘°t, for 
he was a profcund Sanserit scholar of wide 
attainments ; but the lyrical poems that 
brought him enduring fame were written in 
his own language, the language of Mithila, 
the far-famed land of Sita chronicled in epic 
song, the age-old seat of ancient Aryan 
learning, and now forming the district of 
Darbhanga in the province of Biber. In 
spite of the facts that Vidyapati wrots his 
lyrics in a language which is not Eengali 
and that he was not a native of Bengal, he is 
recognised as one of the two earliest and 
greatest poets of Bengal, the other being 
Chandidasa. Vidyapati’s poems are inzluded 
in the earliest collections of Vaishnava poetry 
which flooded Bengali literature in tre life- 
‘time of Chaitanya and after the passing of 
that great prophet of divine love. Both 
Chandidasa and Vidyapati lived before 


Chaitanya. It has to be explained how the 
poems of the Maithil poet Vidyapati came to 
be included as an integral part of Bengali 
literature. 

Before the time of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 
the preceptor of Chaitanya, there was no 
school or fol in Bengal. Mithila was the 
nearest seat of Sanscrit learning and young 
Brahmin scholars from Bengal used to 
proceec to Mithila to acquire learning. 
Naturally, they learned the Maithil language 
and greatly admired the poems of Vidyapati, 
which they copied out and bronght with 
them to Bengal, where they rapidly gained 
wide popularity, as many people in Bengal 
in those days understood the language of 
Mithila. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma was a 
brilliant scholar who became proficient in all 
branches of Sanscrit learning. He had the 
misfortune of vanguishing his Maithil Guru 
in the course of an argument, with the 
result that all his palm-leaf manuscripts 
containing grammar, Nyaya and other Shas- 
tras, and the Darshanas were forcibly taken 
away from him and he was ignominiously 
expell2d from Mithila, the Maithil pundits 
vowing that they would never again admit 
any scholars from Bengal. Vasudeva carried 
all his learning on ithe indelible tablet of 
his memory and established his own school 
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ai Navadwipa in Bengal and Chaitanya was 
ore of his earliest and most distinguished 
scholars, but from that time all contact 
between Bengal and Mithila ceased. The 
scugs of Vidyapati were sung in the famous 
ker‘ans inaugurated by Chaitanya, and the 
language and the ravishing melody of the 
Maithil poet found many imitators among 
ths Vaishnava poets of Bengal. Among the 
early poems of Rabindranath Tagore are a 
ntmber of delightful songs in the language 
and manner of Vidyapati, composed under 
she nom de plume of Bhanu Sinha, the word 
Bhanu being a synonym of Ravi, the sun. 
Rabindranath never learned the Maithil 
language or grammar, but his poetic instinct 
and ear helped him to acquire the language 
of Vidyapati’s poetry. 

It is tolerably certain that for sometime 
after the intellect of Bengal had ceased to 
be in touch with Mithila and all inter- 
communion between the two provinces had 
cecsad, the Vaishnava enmmunity of Bengal 
understood the language of Vidyapati’s poetry 
enc knew that the poet was not a Bengali. 
Buz as time rolled on and the waters of 
Leths washed away the landmarks of memory, 
all about the language and identity of the 
Mactail poet whom Bengal had taken into 
ker bosom was forgotten. It has been 
pointed out as a defect of the Indian intellect 
thas it is entirely lacking in the faculty of 
historical accuracy, and lets imagination and 
hearsay ldo duty for the dry facts of history. 
Tais faiging, however, is not confined to India. 
Vidvapa ti lived in an age older than that 
of Sh kespeare, and yet in England itself 
there was a prolonged and even acrimonious 
controversy, the echoes of which were heard 
until recently, as regards even the identity 
of the greatest name in English literature. 
It was quite seriously maintained, with a 
great array of plausible evidence, that there 
never was any person of the name of William 
Shakespeare, or if there was one, the name 
was merely that of a mediocre play-actor to 
whose authorship the immortal plays were 
erroneously and gratuitously attributed. It 
wes triumphantly announced that the real 
author was Francis Bacon, one of the 
founders of inductive philosophy and the 
famous author of the “Advancement of Learn- 
ing” and “Novum Orgauum”. Is it permissi- 
ble to enquire whether this controversy is 
considared a laudable instance of histori- 
-cal rəsearch and a careful sifting of the 
facts cf history ? 
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About three hundred years after the 
passing of Vidyapati the text of many of his 
poems current in Bengal became hopelessly 
corrupted, as was only to be expected, since the 
writers of the manuscripts knew nothing 
about the language in which the poems had 
been originaliy composed, Many other poems 
actually vomposed by him were treated as 
anonymous and were not included in his poems, 
because the last lines in which the authors 
name appeared were missing. This is a sort 
of imprimatur which is to be found in the 
poems of Hafiz and in the songs of Kabir, 
Tulsidas and Surdas, and in all the poems 
of the Vaishnava poets of Bengal. It came 
to be firmly believed that Vidyapati was a 
native of Bengal and several unfounded 
stories came to be associated with him. As, 
however, the language of the poems was 
obviously not Bengali, a theory, which was 
accepted without challenge or hesitation, was 
put forward that the language in which 
Vidyapati had written was Brajaboli, a dialect 
supposed to be in use in Muttra or Brinda- 
ban. In point of fact, however, there is not 
the least resemblance between the language 
of the poems and the dialect spoken in the 
holy places named above. Moreover, it was 
never asserted that Vidyapati had speat a 
number of years in Brindaban, nor was it 
ever explained why he should have preferred 
another language to his own, on the assump- 


tion that he was a Bengali, for the 
composition of his poems. 
All the fictions about Vidyapati, the 


mutilations in the text of his poems could 
have been easily set right by a scholar from 
Mithila, but the poet like the prophet is not 
always honoured in his own country. The 
name of Vidyapati is venerated in Mithila, 
there is a palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Srimadbhagavatan, in the poets own hand- 
writing extant in a village in the Darbhanga 
district, and it is highly treasured; manus- 
cript copies of a number of Vidyapati’s poems 
are to be found in many Maithil homes, but 
beyond that nothing was done. The Bengali 
script is borrowed from the Maithil, so that 
Maithil scholars have no difficulty in reading 
Bengali, but nothing was done in Mithila 
either to correct the baseless theories 
prevalent in Bengal or to bring out a correct 
edition of the poems. All the errors occur- 
red in Bengal and they were ultimately 
corrected in Bengal. A complete history of 
the poet’s family was collected, an old palm- 
leaf manuscript of his poems was found in. 
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Mithila, and a collected and corrected edition 
of the poems was published in Calcutta and 
another edition in the Devanagari character 
was published at Allahabad. A palm-leaf 
manuscript of the poems was found :n the 
library of the Maharaja of Nepa: at 
Khatmandu and new poems found in it were 
incorporated in the Caleutta and Allehcbad 
editions, 

Such great names in wisdom and learning 
as Janaka, Yajnavalkya, Vachaspati, Udayana 
and Pakshadhara belong to Mithila, but 
prior to Vidyapati no one had attemovted 
to write in the Maithil language. Sonserit 
alone was used as the medium of 
writing and the language spoken by the 
people was despised as a vulgar lingo. There 
is reason to believe that Vidyapati hinself 
commenced his literary activities by wr-_ting 
in Sanscrit. There were three distinct stages 
in the output of his literary work the 
books that he wrote in Sanscrit, the few 
others that he wrote in a form of Prkrit 
which he designated Abahath (337E) and 
the songs and lyrics in Maithil, whick un- 
doubtedly represent his mature and mollowed 
writings, and have won for him fams and 
a permanent place in the literatura of 
Bengal. 

The system of orthography follawed in 
these poems is that of Prakrit as distinguish- 
ed from Sanscrit. The language approximates 
closer to Hindi than to Bengali, and is 
marvellously musical in the selectim of 
words and the lilt and movement of the 
verse, There is no attempt anywkere at 
eking out a poem. The majority of the 
poems are models of brevity and the lyrical 
ery rings true Occasionally, the master 
singer strikes another chord in his harp and 
one listens entranced to the burst of full- 
throated music and the stately roll and 
march of his verse For a fine simile take 
a fragment of a song :— 


wa dafa war tat 
afa afar aret Bait, 
aq Bat faafe ter 
ga waft Frei | 
afa sag ayfa maT 
afa dafa yxa aTa | 


“In the gloaming of the dusk the maiden 
(Radha) came out of her house and passed trailing 
behind her a lengthening contrast of a streak of 
lightning ona new cloud. She is young like a 
newly strung garland of flowers.” 
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The darkling twilight is the background 
of cloud and the moving maiden is the line 
—not a ilash—of lightning moving slowly in 
the dark. The dvandva ( &%, ) is the con- 
trast between light and darkness. If is a 
motion picture reminiscent of the suporb 
similes of Kalidasa, In the Raghuvansant 
the princess Indumati as she passed the 
rows of princes waiting for her choice of a 
husband moved like a lighted taper at night 
sancharint dipasikheva ratrao (WaT afta 
tat), and as she withdrew the light of 
her countenance from prince after prince 
the dark pallor of disappointment spread 
over their faces as the edifices along a streef 
are swallowed up in the darkness when the 
torch that lighted them has passed. In the 
Kumarasambhavam the moving figure of 
Parvati, adorned with various flowers, is 
spoken of as Sancharint pallavini latera 


(aurftat va afar ata), like a moving creep- 


ing plent putting forth sprouts of new 
leaves. 

In depicting the love-scenes of Krishna 
and Radha the Vaishnava poets had no 
thoughts about the love of mortals. These 
songs are regarded as sacred literature by 
the Vaishnava community. The mere fact 
that tkese songs moved Chaitanya, who 
becamea Sanyasin and took a vow of celibacy 
while he was quite a young man, to the 
raptures of religious exaltation, proves their 
essen‘ielly religious spirit. These poems 
are really allegorical and afford glimpses of 
deep spiritual suggestion. Writing of tha 
poems of Vidyapati Sir John Grierson, who 
was for some time a Civilian in Bihar and 
is a lirguist of some note, said :-—— 


“To toderstand the allegory, it may be taken 
as a general rule that Radha represents the soul, 
the messenger or duti, the evangelist or mediator, 
and Krishna; of course, tne deity-.The glowing 
stanzas of Vidyapati are read by the devout 
Hindu with as little of the baser part of human 
sensuousness as the Song of Solomon is by the 
Christian priest.” 

' The Vaishnava poets belong to the same 
order as the Sufi poets like Hafiz and 
Jalaluddin Rumi. The descriptions of 
Krishna do not at all conform to the ordinary 
notions of manly beaniy. His complexion 
is always described as green like new grass, 
and surely the Indian poets, ancient and 
modern, were not colour-blind. The beauty 
of Krishna was the verdant beauty of nature, 
soothing and restful to the eye In the 
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Scng oi Solomon the virgin seeking her 
lover is not fair. “I am black, but comely, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents 
of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” And 
further on she says, “Our bed is green.” 
Here also is the idea of a colour refreshing 
zo the eye. 

The love-tryst is the symbol of the soul 
Seeking and meeting the deity in secret, 
unknown to the world. The world knows 
nothing about an overpowering love for the 
Lord and is ever a stumbling-block in the 
path of the devotee and the man of God. 
Men who sought God and His great love 
rerounced the world. and escaped to the 
peace and solitude of the forest. In keeping 
her assignations with Krishna Radba laid 
aside every feeling of fear, and while the 
Tain poured and the thunder rolled and 
hooded death in the shape of serpents 
crassed her path she went fearlessly to meet 
ker lover: . . 


qafa ATAL FA wa qaqa 
L afea yw start | 
TRH ATS Ae Ga afta Ta 
Bay yE Beare ti 
xX * * E 
aw aag ufa fea wa arte afa 
AYTA ate Ug | 
Tafa wast aif away azufe wife 
fase wa et aa N 


“The night emits black darkness, fearful ser- 
penis are moving about, the irresistible thunder- 
bolt falls; the rumble of thunder strikes terror 
jnto the teart, the clouds are pouring rain in 
wrah, the assignation has become doubtful...A 
snake coiled itself round her feet, but the maiden 
welcomed it since it silenced the tinkling of her 
acklets.” Then the amazed and perplexed woman 
who was accompanying her, the duti, asked her 
wonderingly, “O fair one, J ask thee, tell me the 
trutk, how far is the bourne of Love ?” 

How could the worldly-minded woman 
with her limitations understand that the 
deity attracts the devotee as the magnet 
draws the needle, that this was a love that 
dzred all and that love is stronger than 
death ? | 

There is a startling and fine conceit in a 
poen in which the duti urges Radha to go 
to <he trvsting-place on a night when the 
moon was full :— 


ata yifan fafa arfa dee fag 
sfa ret where | 
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3x sfa afal fata warate 
a fafrarag IT i 
waft aay was frat | 

safe qarfe aaa 7a tae 
a qa ata aft i 

are ara fafa ela BI aE 
aaa aie fafaxttet | 

wea fara g? afar ufa 
qa sf aaa git tl 

Sat waa Sta HQ AAS 
MAR FE YAIVA | 

afc afra safa aq afaik 
faarrafa afa aTa i 


“Knowing tonight is the full-moon I have 
come ; it is fitting that thou shouldst keep the 
tryst. The light of thy body will mingle with 
the moonbeams and who will be able to distinguish 
between the two? O beauteous one, I considere 
in my heart and I opened my eyes and [ saw 
there is not another maid in the world to compare: 
with thee. Do not look upon darkness as_ thy 
friend, for thy countenance is the enemy of dark- 
ness. Let alone the conflict of nature; rise and 
come where Murari is waiting for thee. The maid 
listened to the messenger and Cupid became her 
guide. The poet Vidyapati says, the fair maiden 
went to the assignation with Hari.” 

The invisibility of Radha in the moon- 
light that flooded the earth is a daring and 
suggestive conception. The figure and fair- 
ness of Radha would merge in the moon- 
light as a component part of it, and she did 
not need the magic cap of invisibility to 
escape curious and censorious eyes. On 
the other hand, the darkness of a moonless. 
night would betray her, for, is not there 
a perpetual conflict in nature between 
light and darkness and was not Radha 
like unto a slender beacon of moving 
light, not merely in her incomparable beauty 
but by virtue of the luminous aura of her 
soul eager to mingle with the All-soul and 
enveloping her as with a garment woven 
from starbeams ? In the last line the poet 
says, Radha went forth in the glory of the 
full-moon to meet Hari. The name Krishna. 
is not used and Hari is the highest and 
holiest name of the Lord. | 

Sometimes, not often, there is a play upon 
words in some of the verses. It is not high 
poetry, but it shows the wonderful flexibility 
of words in the Sanscrit language. There is. 
no more precise or more perfectly formed 
language in the world, but the variety of 
meanings attached to single words is bewil- 
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dering. There is no other language living 
or dead, which can compare with Sanscrit 
in this respect, though such words may be 
found in other languages. The word “cleare” 
for instance, in the English language means 
to unite as well as to split, two altogetaer 
opposite meanings. Another such word is 
‘liege’, and it means both a vassal and a 
lord. The single instance of a play uon 
words that I have selected from Vidyapati 
is not because it is important but because: of 
an extraordinary coincidence. In a prem 
descriptive of the beauty of Radha tiese 
two lines are to be found:— 


QICe AAA AAA JA UTCF 
Stg FT TRATÈ | 

Os TIC GAG qy WF 
ate athe agn? y 


The word saranga is used no less than 
five times and each time it has a diffrent 
meaning. Taken in the order in whiea the 
word occurs, the meanings are: (1) an antalope, 
(2) A cuckoo, (3) Cupid, 4) Lotus, (5) A 
black beetle or bee. Translated, the verses 
mean :— 


_ “Her eyes are like the antelope’s, and her 
voice is like the cuckoo’s; Cupid dwells n the 
glance of her eyes. Over her lotus-like fcrehead 
are ten ringlets like black bees, playfully sipping 
honey,” 

The coincidence to which I have referred 
is that there is a couplet in the Funjabi 
language with a similar play on the same 
word saranga, and there cannot te the 
remotest suspicion in either case of either 
plagiarism or even auto-suggestion :— 


UNF WET BE A 
Hl UE AAT ATT | 
Sate wa wg T 
ata Gite FAA STG | 


In these lines the word saranga occurs 
six times, but the meanings are differeat from 
those in the verse of Vidyapati, thengh in 
the Punjabi verse there are only three 
meanings which are twice repeated. The 
word here means, following the same order 
as before, (1) peacock, (2) snake <£) cloud, 
(4) peacock, (5) cloud, (6) snaks. The 
meaning of the verse is :— 


“A peacock caught a snake. When the cloud 
spoke, that is, when the thunder was heard, the 
peacock cried to the cloud and the snak escaped 
from the mouth of the peacock.” 
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Of tha rhymes that swing to a stately 
measure part of one poem may be quoted as 
an illustration. Itis a marvel of metrical 
movemens :— 


ggtara fara ataa 
ad fae Ù | 
fafa Area afar atga 
aaa afa fast gg y 
ata gg Watrsaahsy 
at gafa farsa GT } 
afa ara Ban fray aaa} 
fagfa fafe ware t 
Utz Gat GIE Fart 
aga aaa ole | 
faa aya ane afg 
afa Qa, Waa sha tt 
WAT VENA AT Way ST 
aaa afar afa | 
afa fma fagua Fare 
aifa wa nada n 
aa afra Ia TAT ATS 
tau qa HTE | 
wget ere vats arafa 
tT qaqa fags | 


“Like the pleasance of zhe god of Love armed’ 
with arrows of flowers is her hair, with tho line- 
of vermillion in the middle showing itself like the- 
sun in the midst of thick, beautiful clouds, To-day 
I have seen the fairest damsel in the three worlds 
passing with the stately gait of a lordly elephant, 
moving like the victorious flag of Cup:d in the 
world created by Brahma. Her face is tair as 
the autumn moon and her eyes are restless like- 
a brace_of wagtails playing on a lotus o° pure 
gold. Her lips are tender as new leaves ard the 
glint af the pomegranate s.ed is in her teeth: it 
is as if the pearls found in the heads of elephants- 
were arranged in rows on leaves of clear coral 
sprinkled with ambrosia. When she speaks with a 
smile all the musical notes of the impassioned’ 
cuckoo, the lute and the lyre in the three worlds 
are arrayed together,” 


The time came when, according zo the 
tradition recorded in various ancient books, 
Kriskua passed out of the sight and ont of 
the life of Radha. Regarded as an allegory 
the interpretation of this incident is the 
estrangement of the soul from the dety and 
the void following the separation. In his 
poems dealing with this phase of divine love 
Vidyapati has sounded all the octaves of the 
whole gamut of grief and anguisa. Krishna 
left Radha without even biddicg her 
farewell :— 


ww fant tel afa Bie ae | 

yia a te Afe fase Mfrs N 
wry we feag aaga aT] 
efa Sart we we a Ga we I 


Radha is speaking to a friend :— 


_,, O fair one, I, fell asleep in the summer 
nicht and cruel Govinda did not even ask my 
permission when he left. 1 would have given him 
a close embrace even as the rising tide clings 
to the shore,” 


There is one famous song which is sung 
everywhere in Bengal even to this day :— 
afa B wat gag afg BT 
T EX aTSTE ATS TRT 
Wa Wheel AT | 
afa aa mafa gafa 
yaa afc afeareasr | 
HA USA RTA STC 
Tat BT WE UAT N 
Ffan ad wa wa ufea 
HAL ATIA Aaa | 
wa agf era Sryfiz 
wife =rarra erfaar i 
fafax fan aft ait arf 
ata atait wifes | 
A 
faarafa are aa aT She 
afre faa fea Ufa tt 
“My iriend, there is no end to my 
grief. In this full rainy season, in the month of 
Bhadra, my house is empty, The clouds are 
thick, there is incessant thunder and it is raining 
all over the world. My lover is gone abroad and 
cruel Cupid is shooting his keen shafts at m 
heart. Thunderbolts are falling by the hundred, 
- the glad peacock is dancing passionately, the 
impassioned frogs and the moorfowl are lifting 
their voices, and my heart is bursting with grief. 
Darkness has spread in all directions, the night 
is fea-ful and lines of lightning are flashing. 


Says | Vidyapati, how wilt thou pass the days 
4nd nights without Hari?” 


In another poem Radha says there are 
means of mitigating the pangs of separation 
in the summer, but in the rains she is 
utterly helpless :— 

Bet AT wifes afoga aj 
BURTA WARTS | 

ge age yqafafe afaa 
acam RNA IT tl 

ma ats ga Ufa aa wigd 
afer sit wa TÀ | 
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afaa yaa aia afa ga 
qg aa ge AFA I 


“I shall chase away the cuckoo, and prevent 
the black bees from coming near me by Jingling 
my bangles, but what shall Ido when the clouds 
from Dhavalagiri begin to pour rain? I am 
alarmed when I hear the thunder in the sky and 
the rain clouds rumble, At the same time, if I 
escape the fragrance of the south wind in summer, 
ny absent lover and myself may forget each 
other. 


A time came when in the passion and 
intensity of her grief Radha lost her sense 
of identity and suffered not only the agony 
of her own estrangement but also the grief 
of Krishna at the parting. The dute who 
has proceeded to Muttra to interview Krishna 
says ‘“—— 

APSA ATAA ATA GNET 
gafr à fa war | 

an faa ura Gafe fiata 
aya Ta TITS lt 
araa agaa AIET faa | 

aqa AT? aya aay ATRE 
faasa Afa oes I 

Withe weafe mrar fafs Ift 
Re ea. qaa tA | 

agaa Tat war wats 
STAT Barat ates i 

Tar STs aa ya ahs aTa 
araa gsi aa TAT | 

aren a aag afg eza 
aga FATER ATAT it 

ey fea aega ag? ama 
AFI KE TA | 

@ aa aasan Ef quad? 
afa faaqrafa wta i 


“Remembering Madhava, Madhava at all times, 
the fair one has herself become Madhava, Tempt- 
ed by her own qualities and enamoured of herself, 
she has forgotten her own condition and nature. 
O Madhava, this love for thee knows no precedent. 
Her body is worn by the separation from her own 
self and it is doubtful whether she will live. 
Distraught, and with her eyes full of tears. she 
looks pitifully at her companion and, in a broken 
voice, incessantly repeats Radha, Radha! When 
she thinks of Radha she becomes Madhava, and 
again, thinking of Madhava she becomes Radha. 
Still there is no abatement of cruel love and the 
pain of separation is increasing. Says Vidyapati, 
asa maggot living in a piece of wood despairs of 
life when the wood takes fire at both ends and 
there is no way of escape, so, Lord, seems to be 


- the state of the nectar-mouthed one.” 
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The conception that runs like a thr3ad 
of gold through this remarkable poem clearly 
and definitely transcends all notions of mor- 
tal love. It is the very ecstasy of the agony 
of the soul seeking union with God. The 
estrangement here enters upon a dual phase: 
first, there is the pain of desolation for the 
soul left destitute ; next, there is the reali- 
sation of the isolation of the higher foul 
which is seeking to draw other loving souls 
unto itself. There is the alternating cons- 
ciousness of both the seeker and the sought, 
the double-edged grief that cuts both ways. 
There is a confluence of two streams of 
bereavement ; but the waters do not mingle 
—they retain their individuality and 
distinctiveness. 

The best known and most widely repeated 
poem of Vidyapati is one in which Radha, 
in reply to a question of a companion, sums 
up her experience of love as it is commonly 
understood and oplaintively declares hcw it 
fails to quench the longing of the soul It 
is a threnody of aching and unsatisfied 
yearning, but out of it gleams the ever-varying 
newness and the never-fading freshness of 
soul-love, as the intoxication of wine repre- 
sents soul-intoxication in Sufi poesy :--- 


afa f& gafa saa aie | 
ray TRO Ba TEAST 
Ra faa TTA TT N 
THT Sata Ta BT ASAT 
aaa a facta Fat | 
ARTA Tay FT N 
me WY TTA TAS aaraa 
A DRT BE TT | 
CEM aT ASW ATT N 
ma PTT TA Tl AANA 
WPT BE Ta | 
aÀ aT FT TH N 


“Friend, what dost thou ask me about my feel- 
ings ? That love and ardour become new every 
moment even in the describing. From my birth I 
have looked upon beauty, but my eves have never 
been satisfied. My ears have heard thas sweet 
voice times out of number, but the feel of that 
voice does not linger in my ears. How many 
summer nights have I spent in pleasure end yet 
I do not understand what pleasure is like : For 
lakhs and lakhs of eons I have held him to my 
beart and yet my heart has not been cooled. 
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Vidyapati says, many who are wise in love are 
plungec in it, but feeling is not to be seen in any 
one of them. Not one can be found even in a 
lakh to socthe the soul.” 


The word anubhava (%03 ) which I 
have loosely translated as feeliag, is in rea- 
lity untranslatable. It is one of those words 
which are peculiar to the genius of a parti- 
cular language, and for which no accurate 
or exact synonym can be found in another 
language. The word itself is in common use 
and has a plain meaning, but there is a 
deeper and subtler meaning which baffles 
translation. It is partly feeling, partly reali- 
sation, but in addition there is a subtle 
something which can be felt but cannot 
definitely be expressed. It isin this sense 
that the word has been used by the poet and 
it holds the key to the poem, because it is 
to be found at the beginning as well as the 
end of it The word was used by Radha’s 
friend in her question so as to get at the 
root oi the matter. The most ethereal among 
the English poets, Shelley, has treated o7 
Love's Philosophy in lines of surpassing 
loveliness, in which the deep calls unto the 
deep and the heights reach out to greater 
heights :— 

The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion : 

Nothing in the world is single : 
All things by a law divine 

In one snother’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine ? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its trother : 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ;— 

What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me ? 

Tais is the loftiest expression of love cn 
earth and also beyond it, the love that is 
mirrored in the affinities in nature and attu- 
nes itself to the music of the spheres. The 
note which runs like a iong-drawn sigh of 
disillusionment through the verses of Vidya- 
pati refers to mortal love, but there is also 
a haunting suggestion of that other love 
between the soul and the deity and which 
is the theme of our poet. The phrase abort 
the lakhs of yugas is not a mere hyperbole 
but symbolical of the exclusively Aryan 
conception of the cycle of life wheels 
round and round in a never-ending sequenze 
of incarnations, 

There are some hymns in which the voet 
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addresses Madhava or Krishna as the deity. 
I shall reproduce a few lines from one 
of these :— 


aaa Gre Rfg oA 
safa tet Gata | 
ate fate wa are ate 
Sa Wy LT BA BTS N 
araa ga qam faar | 
ag mana Aa gaa 
Bar ater Aaaa tt 


* * * * 0 ¥ 
ad agaa aR a aata 
agar are saat | 
ale wala ya ate AAT 
AM Wet AATAT Ul 


“Like a drop of water ona hot and parched 
-sacdy strand I have remained among wife, children 
-and friends. I forgot thee and gave my mind to 
them. Of what use are they to me now ? Madhava, 
I despair of thee hereafter. Thou art the saviour 
-af the world, merciful to the humble; therefore 
T piace my trustin Thee. How many four-headed 
-Brahmas die time after time! Thou alone art 
without a beginning and without an end. Other 
-gods emanate from Thee and again enter Thy 
being, as the swell rises from the sea and again 

disappears in it.” 


A fittmg conclusion to a tribute of 
-aprreciation, however inadequate, to this 
poet will be the recital of his invocation to 
the goddess of Energy, an ode of great 
‘sub.imity :— 
fafear tet fafear at 
arficaa ated | 
matty eat Att 
E gR im geet i 
FTAA VT gA EA BSWBy 
GUT VT GN aA | 
AREER WITS HST 
wer aR att N 
TAT sa lez 
at eR fee ay Tt 
AUT R BAT HAT 
a ara sare att 


“Manifest thyself, O goddess with the glorious 
‘thick tresses, manifest thyself: Thou art many in 
one. containing thousands and filling the battlefield 
of the enemy! Thy dark form is known as Kali, 
thy shinning shape is Saraswati. In the nimbus 
of the sun thou art called Prachanda, the Fierce, 
and as water thou art known as the Ganges. In 
-the house of Brahma thou art called Brahmani, 
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and Gouri in the house of Siva. In the house of 


Narayana they call thee Kamala, but who knows 


thy origin or whence thou comest ?” 


The allusion in the second line is to the 
allegory in which the goddess Kali, in the 
form of Chandika, destroyed the demon 
leader Sumbha and the demon army. It is 
related in Markandeya Chandi that armed 
warriors by the thousand issued from the 
shape of the goddess, as Minerva sprang full- 


armed from the brow of Jupiter, and 
slaughtered the demon army. Afterwards, 
as this phantom army was disappearing 


whence it had come, the goddess, who was 
about to slay the demon chief with her 
own hands, said to him, “O wicked one, I 
am alone in this universe, who is the 


second one beside me?” ‘gez, eat ote 
fiAn ar amar?” This is the explanation 


of the whole poem. Sakti, or Energy, is 
multi-manifest, but it is one and without a 
second in essence. The antithesis between 
the dark and bright forms does not imply 
different entities. The prismatic hues of the 
rainbow, visibly different, proceed from a 
single source. Shut out the sun’s rays and 
the rainbow with its variegated colours will 
disappear. Notable skill has been displayed 
in the arrangement of the various manifesta- 
tions of the goddess Sakti. Each one is 
antithetic of the other and so the group is 
divided, two by two. To begin with, there 
are the two forms, one dark and the other 
bright, one destroying evil and the other 
the source of all artistic creation Next 
follow the fierce energy to be found in fire 
and the sun side by side with the gentle 
spirit that moves on the waters. We next 
find the two Saktis respectively, behind 
Brahma, the creator, and Siva, the destroyer. 
Finally, there is the Sakti behind Narayana, 
the nourisber and the sustainer. Different 
peoples in different parts of the world have 
realised for themselves, either independently 
or in subtle spiritual sympathy with one 
another, the existence of a supreme and first 
Creator of the Universe, who set the 
wheel of the Law in motion, and they have 
called him God the Father. In the progres- 
sive and later stages of spiritual thought 
the Aryans conceived another and a gentler 
phase of the unresting activity in nature, and 
realised by the intuition of faith what has 
now been established by the patient inquiry 
of science, the existence of a single, domin- 
ant Energy out of which all things proceed 
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and which manifests itself in many conflicting 
mutually antagonistic forms. On this founda- 
tion rest the allegories, some full of beanty 
and others full of dread, of the many-named 
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and multiform goddess, who represents the 
female principle in the law of creation and 
to whom millions in India bow down as God, 
the Mother. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PROGRESS 


The Contribution of L. I. Hobhouse to Social Philosophy 


By Proresson WENDELL M. THOMAS, Jr. — 


HOULD sociology confine itself to the 
$ attempt to discover the laws of cbcerv- 
able social conduct, or should it 
endeavor also to point out the conditiors of 
human progress, past and future ? Can it 
fruitfully deal with both fact and value ? 
While strongly insisting upon the necessity 
of distinguishing the facts of evolution from 
the values of progress, Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, 
the contemporary English sociologist, publi- 
cist and philosopher, would side with chose 


who contend that the chief contribution of | 


the sociologist is his selective or normative 
investigation and construction of social 
values. The scientist should be road 
enough to be a preacher, 

In every civilized country today, accord- 
ing to Prof. Hobhouse, “an army of reformers 
is toiling at the vast and absorbing problem 
of social progress. But in method, the 
‘army’ looks more like a misce’laneous 
assortment of guerilla bands, acting without 
concert, often at cross purposes, somtimes 
coming into violent conflict, and at best 
with no clear sense of any common caase.” 
The promoters of Temperance push their 
program without regard for anything else, 
and likewise the thrift specialists, the Single 
Taxers, the apostles of sanitary and housing 
reform, the Tariff Reformers, tha Trade 
Unionists, Co-operators, Socialists, and 
Hugenists. Accordingly, 

., Lo promote unity of aim among men 3f good- 
will and lay a basis of co-operation between those 
attacking different sides of the socia. problem 
Is a practical problem of the highest importance,” 

The need is for sociology, the scien 
that deals with the facts or society ogee 
whole, and seeks rationally to discover human 
value and its conditions ; and Hobhouse, 
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backed by his survey of sxperience and his 
interpretation of recent political issues, 
grapples with the problem in his books 
Social Evolution and Political Theory, the 
Trilogy The Rational Good, The Elements 
of Social Justice, and Soeial Development 
and in his lectures and seminars on Social 
Philosophy and Psychology. AS a science, 
sociology seeks to discover ultimately the 
conditions of social progress: and in method, 
it does well to follow the scientific steps of 
biology. 


(1) A Construction. cf “a morphodogy,... 
a systematic arrangement of types that we 
find in accordance with their affinities.’ 
When Darwin began his work in biology, 
he found the whole fabric of organice evolu- 
tion “standing, as it were, ready and waiting 
for him in the great ratural classifications 
of botany and zoology.” Hobhouse, as a 
pioneer in sociology, had to invent an 
arrangement. Guided by the inherent logic 
of the facts, he arrayed mental types accord- 
ing to their control over the natural 
environment. But as they now stand, both 
schem2s are purely abstract. “To transform 
the dead, crystallized classification into a 
living movement,” we nsed an enquiry into 
genesis : do the abstract schemes conform to 
a real time development? Paleontology 
replied Yes to Darwin ; and history, anthro- 
polcgy and archaeology replied to Hobhouse 
with a Yes growing fainter and less certain 
as it travelled towards the remote past, but 
certain enough in the more recent develop- 
ment to affirm that the scale of types 
array2d logically according to their control 
over nature represents also the “genetice 
affinity whereby the types pass into one 
another’ in novel adaptations. With each 
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type of control over nature we find associat- 
ed various expressions of social life in art, 
morality, government, customs, and the rest, 
all cf which together constitute that particular 
type of society. Such phases of social develop- 
men; must be compared not by chance 
features of similarity in outer institutional 
forms, but by their inner purpose and 
meaning ; “It is the psychological ground- 
work that determines the true affinities in 
a sociological classification.” Once we have 
corstructed our living classification; —a 
kiolozical or a sociological morphology as the 
casə may be, we are prepared for 

(2) An estimation of the morphological 
process, in : 

“a formula of descriptive synthesis. ** * How 
far ani in what direction has it taken us? The 
binlog'sts have been generally content to follow 

Spencer in conceiving evolution as a process 
from the simple to the complex, or_ they have 
regarded it simply as a progressive adaptation of 
the organism to the environment.” 

Jsing the ‘sciences of comparative 
psychology and sociology, Hobhouse sees in 
evolution the process of a growing, developing, 
and harmonizing mind. But the final goal 
in every science is not mere description, 
but the discovery of laws, causes, conditions. 
If then sociology is to be a true science, 
it must seek : 

(3) A determination of the conditions 
of the process. 

. When, in relation to the organic world, Dar- 
Win arrives at the conception of the struggle for 
existence, the laws of heredity and natural selec- 
tion, as causes determining the growth of species, 

e l€, giving us a theory of the permanent 
conditions underlying this development.” 

But when Hobhouse as a sociologist 
chooses the species man that holds to con- 
scious standards of value, he is forced to 
study the conditions of progress. But 
before he can discover its conditions, 
he must define its nature; and this 
is a task for social philosophy, involving “a 
searching Inquiry into the first principles of 
ethics.” Let us then follow this -double 
inquiry into the nature and the conditions of 
progress. 

“Progzess is a process of the realization of ends 
of human value, ethical ends.” “In the world of 
thoughi there is a reality to which preconceived 
Opinion and rebellious emotion alike must bow. 
When experiment and calculation have spoken, 
controversy is put to silence. Is there no corres- 
ponding reality, no analogous method in the 
world cf practice, and of human values ? No one 
would deay that given a certain Nad, the means 
employed to bring it about will be such as will 
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‘really’ succeed or ‘really’ fail...But what of our 
ends when we have gained them? Do we not 
find that some are ‘really’ satisfying, and others 
‘really’ vain and illusory, and if so, must we not 
admit that there is a reality and an  unreality in 
the world of our desires, and a truth and falsity 
in our judgments as to what is good ? Lastly. 
if A pursues an end which is very satisfactory 
to him, but a crushing blow to B,---is there nothing 
to determine what is just and fair between the 
parties ? It looks, then as if the right and wrong 
stand to the will much as true and false stand_ to 
the judgment-.-We shall enquire whether there is a 
Rational, and therefore a demonstrable, standar 

of values--which we may call the Rational Good.” 


But 


“It is useless to look for anything, call it 
Practical Reason, Will, or what we may, that 
stands outside the body of impulse-feeling and 
controls it.” 


Reason, or intelligence, assumes control 
by au inner growth. The primal spring of 
action is ¢mpulse, an expression of hereditary 
reactions. But as the individual meets with 
experience, impulse becomes guided by the 
rudder of feeling. Now within impulse-feeling, 
on the ground of past experience, an idea 
isformed of future experience... and this idea 
regulates the act, reinforcing or checking the 
impulse to perform it.” The union of zdea 
with impulse feeling forms purposive 
desire, directed to a particular object or end. 

Now when desire has attained its object 
with satisfaction, “there is a harmony 
between the effort and its result, and the 
feeling involved in the harmony is one of 
pleasant tone.’ The effort of a child to 
consume 2 sweet, for example, is not checked 
but encouraged by the resulting taste. And 
there is no limit to this harmony. 


“Any act or object, simple or complex, near or 
remote, which stirs feeling, may form the content 
of an ‘experience’ we call good or bad.” 


But since feelings themselves may conflict 
as when a persou feels ashamed for having 
rejoiced, “the Good is a harinony of feeling 
with feeling.’ It is to be carefully noted 
that this harmony of feeling may be of the 
most exalted type, and is by no means to 
be limited to mere bodily affection. The 
most satisfactory harmony might well be 
called bliss. 

Now the process that realizes this ultimate 
Good, this all-embracing harmony of feeling 
is the only process that can ultimately be 
called progress. And the only process that 
can continuously realize a universal harmony 
of feeling is the harmonious development of 
collective humanity, in which every personality 
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finds fulfilment. Social progress, then, i: the 
harmonious development of society. 

2. Now that Hobhouse has found the 
nature of progress to consist in The Realized 
Good of a harmonious, social developnent 
of personality, he is prepared to go on to 
infer its conditions. These he divides into 
four groups,—(1) physical, (2) biological, (3) 
psychological, and (4) sociological. 

(1) One school claims to find the con- 
ditions of social development in the physical 
environment, in climate, food, soil, and the 
rest. Hobhouse grants that these may contri- 
bute variety to social development by Jeter- 
mining local peculiarities, but maintains that 
their general influence is relatively small. 
Areas which afford security and eneccurage 
communication will obviously favour the 
rise and growth of civilization ; towns will 
spring up where large numbers of people 
can congregate ; and a specific climate and 
food will fix national mannerisms ; tut we 
lack evidence that these factors affect Listory 
apart from racial and political movements. 
Can Englands commerce be explainad by 
saying she is an island ? Would the Black- 
fellows or Pygmies, placed on the British 
Isles, have duplicsted the record of English- 
men ? History shows that the purely phy- 
sical factor diminishes in importance as the 
power of man over nature increases: the 
sea, for instance, at first a barrier, kecomes 
a connector. 


(2) The view that the biological factors 
determining the nature of the indivicual are 
the chief cause of human deve opment 
became popular with Darwin, and tended to 
supersede all others : social progress was 
supposed to lie in the mating of individual 
cells, and the breeder of “short 
horns” knew more abcut it than the 
historian. This biological “enlightenment” 
takes three forms. First, the struggle 
for existence between individuais was 
assumed to give at a stroke beth the 
facts and the norm of human progress: 
follow the law of nature, and let the fittest 
survive! Wrong in its facts, this doctrine 
is based on the illusion that the fittess in one 
environment are also the fittest in any; the 
fitness of a man in society to-day it deter- 
mined by his social, not his Liological 
qualities; a great inventor or a powerful 
magnate may be a puny physical specimen. 
Wrong in its norm, it judges super.ority by 
successful competition which destroys 
millions of offspring, rather than by success- 
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ful co-overation which conserves its young, 
and grows in scope and complexity and 
strength of organisation. Secondly, the 
struggle for existence between growps was 
assumed both to display the value of loyal 
co-operation for the survival of present 
groups, and to serve as a model of conduct 
for well-behaved nations. Right in its per- 
ception that organization is a source of 
strength and progress, this doctrine is wrong 
in setting up the hopelessly self-contradictory 
norm of inner co-operation with outer 
competition. 

Thirdly, the Hugen?sts seek to improve 
the stock neither by individual nor by group 
struggle, but by a rational biological selec- 
tion. Nature produces a variety of indivi- 
duals, some sound, some defective; why not 
destroy a stock that is socially harmful by 
preventing the mating of the individuals 
that bəar the undesirable strain ? According 
to Hobhouse, this method is sound, provided 
(1) we all agree upon what qualities are 
good for society. But lacking this common 
social philosophy, we can indeed apply 
eugenics to a limited extent if wo all agree 
with the careful Eugenists that we do not 
want certain ultravicious defects such as 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, alcoholism, syphilis, 
or tuberculosis. But since a good quality, 
often dwells with a bad one,—for instance, 
since tuberculosis may be the physical defect 
of an inventive or poetic genius, society could 
not eliminate the one without depriving itself 
of the invaluable gift of the other. Accordingly 
“we must be certain that the stock which we 
seek to eliminate is so vicious that its removal 
is a net gain,” and “that the vice is irremov- 
able and not dependent upon the conditions 
which if is within our power to modify.” 
But “his certainly is not ours unless we 
possess a thorough understanding cf the laws 
of heredity : we must learn, for instance, the 
difference ‘between “small fluctuations that 
are constantly arising and dying away again 
which we have no adequate ground for 
eliminating, and definite mutations of per- 
manent significance which we have every 
ground for eliminating. 


(2) But in the lastanalysis, those who rely 
mainly on Eugenics are shutting their eyes 
to a method both surer and quicker. Brologzcal 
selestion is slow; measuring time by epochs, 
it is characterized by fixity rather than 
change; despite violent natural selections, we 
see fromthe Stone Age onward approximately 
the same human type, even in minor traits 
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Brt social selection is rapid; relying on the 
fact that in one way or another, living things 
beecme adapted to the environment in the 
shcrt or in the long, society can know that 
as is the social environment, so will men 
be. Society eliminates by hygiene not indivi- 
duals kut defects, by justice not stocks but 
misfits. The central fallacy underlying the 
inefficient method of the Eugenist is the 
biological conceit that human progress 
is a matter not of institutions, but 
of zametes”’, that man is merely an 
individual, instead of an individual-in-society. 
Thus according to Hobhouse the biological 
conditions of human development, whether 
nattral or in man’s control, are like the 
physizal conditions, almost negligible. 

(3) The psycholgical conditions are ulti- 
mate in social development, for society con- 
sists wholly of persons. Jmpulse is primitive, 
feeling is directive, but the valid expansion 
of ‘ite is a function of entellegence or 
consziousness, which grows up within 
impulse-feeling as its organizer, and by 
clarifying relations, becomes the normal 
mettod for dealing with every new and 
impcriant situation. Thus any condition that 
favours intelligence makes for progress. But 
individual psychology is insufficient, since 
men, wiih his members and organization, 
demends a social treatment. Society molds 
the mind of the individual (1) by the 
stimulation of responses in him to social 
demands, (2) by the selection of congenial 
charecier and conduct through social approval 
and disapproval, and (8) by the accumulation 
of tracitions and co-operative organizations. 
The individual molds the mind of society 
(1) by his special abilities, sympathies, inter- 
ests, end (2) by his general demand for 
attention and co-operation. Since the individual 
and sveiety are thus interwoven, the conditions 
discovered by social psychology are simply 
the incividual side of the social conditions 
discovered by sociology. 

(4: The sociological conditions of social 
develoyment are the institutional embodiment 
of “he principles of the free harmonious 
growta of the spiritual life. Rights and 


duties, moral, social and political freedom, 
personal and social justice, the payment of 
service and the distribution of wealth, property 
and industrial organization,—in short, all the 
institutions of Democracy must be so adjusted 
as to effect a harmony between the 
free expansion of the individual, and the 
common good of society. This application 
of ethical principles to social structure is 

“in form deductive, but this is not to say that 
jt is an attempt to apply abstract principles without 
experience. On the contrary. the only valid 
principles are those that emerge out of our experl- 
ence, and the function of the highest generalizations 
is to knit our partial views into a consistent 
whole.” 

To sum up, Darwin the biologist finds 
that the conditions of the organic process 
are “the straggle for existence, the laws of 
heredity and natural selection,’ and probably 
others; Hobhouse the sociologist finds that 
the conditions of human. progress are a 
harmonious order of social institutions, in- 
cluding, of course, the mental effort necessary 
for its achievement. Darwin started with 
the supposition of organic modification, 
conceived the hypothesis of natural selection, 
and labouriously investigated a great number 
of situations which showed organic change, 
to ascertain whether it were always accom- 
panied by “natural selection.” Hobhouse 
starts with the philosophic definition of 
progress, , and tests in turn the physical, 
biological, psychological, and sociological 
hypotheses to see which factors accompany 
progress. Thus Hobhouse not only follows 
the scientific method of Darwin, but also 
goes further; and as a sociologist interested 
in value, in progress, and in the future, he 
must go further. First, he sets up the ideal 
of progress; then skilfully selecting from his 
vast mental storehouse of facts those political 
and economic conditions that he feels have 
promoted progress in the past, he arranges 
them with the tested faith of an expert in an 
ideal harmonious social order which should 


minister even better to progress in the future. 


In thus blezing a scientific trail in the realm 
of social values, he has rendered humanity a 
distinct service. 


—— 
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SINCERITY IN SPEECH AND WRITING, AND THE 
ESSENCE OF TRUE ELOQUENCE 


By MISS HETTY KOHN, s.a. (London) 


“I spoke a word, 
And no one heard ; 
I wrote a word, 
And no one cared, 
Or seemed to heed ; 
But after half a score of years 
It blossomed in a fragrant deed. 
“Our hearers are beyond our ken, 

et all we give may come again 
With usury of joy or pain. 
We never know 
To what one little word may grow.” 

(John Oxenham ; “A Little Word”) 


“Of all that is written, I love only wlat a 
‘person hath written with his blood. Write with 
dlood, and thou wilt find that blood is spirit.’ 

(Nietzsche.) 


Sincerity IN Spegcau anb Warre mw Dary 
Lire 


N ordinary intercourse with people, i is 
not, of course, possible to be always 
literally sincere. As Moliere cleverly 
‘shows in his “Misanthrope,” a too ruthless 
sincerity involves offending our fellow men 
-and making enemies all round ; and in the 
farce of our own day, “Nothing but the 
“Truth”, we have a still more ludicrous de- 
monstration of the practical impossibility of 
living even twenty-four hours with our 
fellow-creatures without telling a «single 
“white lie.” | 

Sincerity, however, is not incompatible 
either with politeness, hospitality or kirdness 
and is a far more satisfactory policy in the 
long run than that of flattery. The pleasure 
-of listening to polite speeches wears cif as 
‘soon as we discover that they mean ncthing, 
and we long for a little sincerity from those 
around us, even if we have to hear a few 
plain, unpalatable truths about our:elves. 
‘There is great value in being able to see 
‘ourselves as others see us, but as our friends 
are, as a rule, reluctant to give us this op- 
portunity, we have to rely on our enemies 
for it. With all this, there is no need to be 
brutal or rude, though to combine frankness 
with kindness requires considerable skill. 
When it is a good friend who in a :iympa- 


thetic manner tells us an unpalatable truth 
or gives us wholesome advice, we may 
resent it at first, but appreciate it in tke 
long ran. This certainly does not apply to 
such cf our acquaintances as find fault with 
us from sheer bad temper or from a love of 
fault-finding. There are indeed people who 
prefer to hear silvery words and compli- 
mentary speeches, even when they are fully 
aware that there is no real friendship behind 
the empty phrases: they say it sweetens 
daily life. Dr. Frank Crane, in one of the 
essays (‘Apples of Gold”) in his delightful 
book “Upper Meanings,” has the following 
to say: 

“The thing you_ ought to say is generally the 
flattering thing. And what you ought not to say 
is criticism. 

“Shall we lie, then? Not necessarily. There 


are usually two things to say upon any occasion. 
Select the pleasing one. 


“Hiven if you have to twist the truth a little 
—well, if the only time you twist it is to bring 
pleasure and to stir up love, you are to be 
congra7a.ated. 


“I would much rather have an enemy who 
makes me a delightful compliment of which he 
believes not a syllable.” avowed a sincere woman 
‘than a Friend who says disagreeable things to me 
under pretext of doing so for my own good’.” 

We agree with Dr. Crane in as far as 
there are some occasions when to tella lie 
is more merciful than to tell the truth. We 
lie to the patient on whom the doctors have 
pronounced the death sentence—we conceal 
from the aged parent the news of the death 
or disgrace of a distant son or daughter, in 
order to save his last few weeks on earth 
from the despair into which the news would 
cast him. A song entitled “Tbe Truth- or 
a Lie,’ which was sung years ago, gave 
eloquent expression to this theme. In fiction, 
too, some instances have become classical. 
We respect the nun in Hugo’s “Les Miser- 
ables” who, to give Valjean, the ex-convict, 
a chance to escape and lead a better life, 
lies te the officials who come to search for 
him---the first untruth she has ever told. In 
one of Carmen Sylva’s Roumanian stories, 
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too, the mother tells her first lie, and goes 
to the length of swearing falsely with her 
hand upon the venerated family icons, to 
reassure her son of the supposed fidelity of 
his adored young wife: he believes his 
mother, because he has such faith in her 
unimpeachable honesty, and if saves him 
from suicide. Again, have we the heart to 
disagree with Dickens when he says that 
“there are some falsehoods on which men 
mount, as on bright wings, towards Heaven’’? 
(Tom Pinch sacrifices his last ten shillings 
for Martin Chuzzlewit to take to America. 
Had ‘fom confessed that they were his all, 
Martin would never have accepted them.) 
Even in every-day life a “white” lie cal- 
culated to give genuine pleasure might be 
permissible—but inspite of all this, we cannot 
agree with the lady cited by Dr. Crane. 

Let us desire sincerity as a general rule, 
and friends around us on whom we feel we 
could rely in the hour of need. When Dr. 
Crane goes on to say: “Disarm the brutal 
commonplace ! Spin rainbows in your days, 
and hang coloured lanterns in your- nights, 
if you do not want ruthless Disgust to 
trample all your roses and desecrate your 
dreams!” we cannot but feel that it is 
sincerity, and not flattery, which will give 
us the more lasting rainbow and the brighter 
oe lantern to illumine our path through 
ife. E 

It is often irksome to the sincere in- 
dividual to have to go through with the 
polite formulae of pressing a tiresome guest 
to stay on, or to express his admiration for 
a gift which is unsuitable and utterly useless 
to him. One remedy is surely to cultivate 
«es far as possible that generous attitude 
towards the guest or donor which makes the 
best of the person, and by “drawing him 
out” will actually make the painful duty of 
entertaining him into a pleasure, or which, 
in the instance of the gift, takes the good 
will for the deed. 

The fact is that a great proportion of the 
polite “white” lies usually resorted to on 
these occasions, are entirely superfluous. 
Let us refrain, by all means, from hurting 
the feelings of our friends, but why, when 
an unwelcome visitor apologises for having 
stayed so long, should we think it incumbent 
on us to overwhelm him with extravagant 
assurances that among all our acquaintances 
if is precisely he whose company gives ug 
the greatest pleasure ? A friendly “Not at all. 
Come again whenever you feel inclined” is 
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quite sufficient. Let us steer clear of flattery 
at least as far as is humanly possible. 

It is maddening to be praised by out- 
siders for some good quality which we feel 
we do not possess, while our real merit goes 
unappreciated. It is also irritating in daily 
life when people tender us flattering invita- 
tions or make us promises which, as time 
shows, they never meant seriously enough 
to intend to carry out at all. They perhaps 
meant them at the moment when they made 
them, but gave the matter no further thought.. 


Insincerity in pretty things such as 
invitations, is especially galling when 
coming from a person we esteem. ‘The 


object of the invitation may be trifling 
enough in itself, a walk, a drive, or a 
tea-party,—yet the “victim” cannot help 
feeling wounded. He feels lowered and 
cheapened in his own estimation, for at the 
time, the friend thought him worth inviting— 
unless (worse still) the invitation was a 
mere polite phrase—whilst later he did not 
think it of sufficient consequence to refer to 
the . invitation again! Weare reminded of 
the cartoon in “Punch” where one man 
constantly tells another that he is going to- 
invite him to dinner, and enquires minutely. 
as to tha address of his office, but does not 
trouble to make a note of the friend’s 
telephone number. 


Much insincerity in ordinary conversation 
is due to the reluctance of many people to 
confess that they do not know a certain 
thing which they are asked. This’ is & 
strange weakness, for there is no disgrace 
in a man’s not being a walking encyclopae- 
dia. The maxim of the mediaeval rabbis, 
quoted in the previous article in connection 
with sincerity in religious belief, might wel 
be adopted for every-day conversation. It is: 
“Learn to say: Ido not know.” We know 
many persons who, rather than bring themselves 
to say those four fatal words, will, in their 
desire to appear well-informed and “impor- 
tant,” give grossly inaccurate or exaggerated 
or indeed, purely imaginary information om 
any given topic. Needless to say, we soon 
discover this tendency in our friends, and 
after being misled once or twiee, are on our 
guard not to accept their statements as ' 
gospel truth. 

In letters, gushing sentimentality is never 
really eloquent. While in conversation it is 
often possible to detect the false note of 
insincerity in the person’s voice and facial 
expression, in letters it is sometimes difficult 
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to distinguish the wheat from the chaff. 
- Hence the reticence of a genuine person in 
writing letters of congratulation or condo- 
dence : he rejects each “suitable” phrase of 
convention as hackneyed and likely to give 
the addressee the impression of being mere 
‘commonplace compliment. 

The custom, still so prevalent in Britain, 
and now in vogue in certain circles in India, 
of sending greeting cards to friends and 
acquaintances at Christmas or the New Year, 
calls for tact in the selection of the verses 
printed on the ready-made cards. The main 
idea is to exchange cards with friends just 
for remembrance’s sake at the festive sezson, 
and one might, therefore, argue that the 
wording of the cards does not much matter. 
However, the recipient involuntarily attashes 
a personal significance to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the verse, and the greeting wil. for 
this reason be far more eloquent if the 
sentiment is appropriate to the degree of 
` intimacy between the two friends. To receive 
a card witha picture of ivy leaves (an 
emblem of constancy) and a verse referring 
to love and fiiendship and to precious mamo- 
ries of the golden past, is gratifying when 
it comes from a dear friend, but strixes a 
false, jarring note when sent by a new or 
casual acquaintance. When the two acqiain- 
tances are of opposite sexes, matters are 
still further complicated. For instance, a 
card bearing the following verse by J. G. 
Holland, beautiful in its simplicity, wll be 
appropriate only from a good friend : 

“Where true love bestows its sweetness, 
Where true friendship lays its hand, 
Dwells all greatness, all completeness, 
All wealth of every land.” 

Again, in the matter of farewell speeches, 
presentations, or demonstrations in the rature 
of a “send-off,” the person desirous of paying 
a genuine tribute to him whom he esteems, 
finds himself in a quandary, for he knows 
that if requires consummate tact to pay this 
tribute gracefully without seeming to Jalter 
or to offer mere officious incense The Ger- 
man, for instance, does not hesitace to 
bombard the hero of the “farewell” with 
bouquets of flowers, which custom is more 
in line with our Indian way of doing shings 
than the undemonstrativeness of the Erglish- 
man. Such customs are liable to abuse, and 
become a nuisance. The sincere person 
should, however, overcome his reticenes, for, 
as if is but buman for a person to enjoy 
receiving tributes of true appreciatior, why 


should wa not do honour during his li, e-time 
to the person who has won our esteen and 
affection ? As the French poet says, every 
farewell is, in a sense, death to thcse one 
loves, for the tenure of lif3 is uncertcin. It 
would baa happier world if more lowers 
were offzred to the living, and not: nly to 
the departed ! The risk is that ultrasincere 
persons, in their anxiety to avoid ths very 
appearance of ostentatious flattery, may 
perchance only succeed ia embarrass ng the 
recipient instead of giving him pleastre. 

The essence of true eloquence. Having 
touched on the lesser aspects of elcquence 
namely, in conversation, letter-writiag and 
social Life, we come ncw to elcquence 
proper, namely, in speecaes, lectur:s and 
sermons, and in books. 

Among the ancient Greeks, el quence 
played a far more prominent and vital part 
in public life and actual politics han it 
does in any country to-day. 17th  entury 
France, an age of excellen orators, l-mented 
this decreasing role of eloquence. Never- 
theless, apart from oratory and bools, there 
is nc gainsaying the importance of elsquence 
in the legal and teaching professions and in 
the commercial world. 

True eloquence, whether in speech or 
writing, whose effect is co be lastirg, must 
have complete sincerity as its basis. 

Though earnestness is the first raquisite, 
for the orator or writer must have scmething 
to say, mere hysterical enthusiasm is nct 
sufficient. In the case of a canvaszser, the 
enthusiasm may, indeed, suffice to carry the 
hearer off his feet and induce him to pur- 
chase the article---whether he regrets his 
purckase afterwards or no. Similerly the 
fiery earnestness of preachers at religious 
revival meetings has been known to effect 
the “conversion” of hundreds of pe ple—but 
in how many cases is the con-ersion a 


‘lasting one ? 


To attain true eloquence the crator (or 
writer) must put various restraint on the 
flow of his words. 

Adaptation of the diction to ths subject, 
and also to the minds of the audiences or the 
public is a preliminary raquirement, and the 
fact that this is so often forgotten, accounts 
for much waste of even the finest eloquence. 

The arrangement and presentatioa of the 
subject must be clear and logical. The words 
must be selected carefully to corvey the 
right shade of meaning, and any anbiguous 
expression rigidly excluded. “A sentence 
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thet needs explaining.” said Voltaire, “is not 
worth explanation : its one duty is to present 
2 fact.” 

It is partly the presence of ambiguous 
expressions and obscure metaphors which 
rendar the esoteric mysticism of some of 
tae modern poets meaningless to the ordinary 
nioztal. We would not wish to be as caustic 
as. Lessing who in his fable of the nightingale 
anc she lark, suggests that there are poets 
who, like the lark, soar far from the earth 
to sing, so as not to be heard, but perhaps 
is is difficult for the ancient idea that “the 
gods love that which is dark and concealed,” 
to dia! 

Sometimes itis the language itself rather 
than the individual orator, that is responsible 
for a vague or misleading term. It is the task 
of -he orator to see that none but the right 
impression is conveyed to the minds of the 
aidience. An illustration is furnished by a 
paragraph in the recent issue of a German 
Cataclie review, which deprecates the coining 
of s new and euphemistic word “Freitod,” 
i. e., “voluntary death” instead of the usual 
worl “Selbstmord” (literally “self-murder’’) for 
“suizide.’ The objection is that the new 
expression has an attractive and heroic ring 
atoutit, suggesting that man’s life is in his own 
kendes, te be disposed of or ended as he (and 
nct Providence) thinks fit; it is pointed out 
tnat the new word invests the suicide with 
tha false halo of courage, making a hero and 
a martyr of him; and that, if allowed to 
obta'n a firm footing in the German language, 
ths word will contribute to the false notions 
of likerty prevalent now-a-days. As the 
paragraph points out, he who ends his own 
life is in any case a coward who had not 
the courage to face out his life’s battles, or 
at kest a fool who lost his head during 
terapozary stress of circumstances, so that 
he skould be blamed or pitied, but not 
glcriied as a hero of liberty. 

The objection is not pedantic: itis merely 
sound psychology—and in the case of an 
entirsly new word for an abstract idea, it is 
after all in the hands of the orators and 
writers whether the expression is to become 
common property or not. 

Figares of speech must be sparingly used, 
anc eash one must be appropriate. No great 
orator will allow a metaphor in his discourse 
unless it really drives a point home. In the 
words əf Pascal, “It is not enough that a 
thougif or illustration be intrinsically beauti- 
ful ; it must be appropriate to our subject, 
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in which nothing ought to be excessive and 
nothing deficient.” 
In commenting on a line in one of 
Corneille’s plays (“Polyeucte”) where the- 
paraphrase “the enemy of [the human race” is 
used instead of “the devil,” Voltaire, the- 
apostle of simplicity, points out the appro- 
priateness and dignity of the phrase in the 
context, and says that the word “devil” (diable) 
would have been ludicrous: for, the popular 
notion of the Evil Oneis a monster with 
horns ard a long tail, whereas “enemy of 
the human race’ conjures up a terrible being 
who presumes to do battle with God Himself. 
_ “Wher a word presents an image which is base, 
disgusting or comic ennoble it by accessory 
images ; but do not attempt to add vain grandeur 
to an idea which is imposing in itself. If you 
want to say that the king comes, say : “The king 
comes’—do not imitate the poet who despising 
these words as too commonplace, said : ‘The great 
monarch wends his majestic steps hither.’ ” 

Sunpiicity is the golden rule of the best 
speakers and writers. Voltaire, when com- 
plimente on his fine phrases, broke out 
angrily : “My fine phrases! Know that I 
never composed a single one in my life.” 
French prose-writers rarely depart from the 
golden rule. Among British authors, the 
works of George Eliot and R. L. Stevenson 
may be cited as patterns of a dignified 
simplicity worth emulating by aspirants to 
literary perfection. Among present-day 
movelists, W. J. Locke and Compton Macken- 
zie might be mentioned. As regards public 
speaking, our University undergraduates, and 
graduates too, might to advantage take - the 
restrained eloquence of the Hon. Srinivasa ` 
Sastri as their model, and also adopt the 
Same principles in their essays. The 

following quotations speak for themselves : 
“Refrain from trying to be witty: depict 
truthfully, and your work will be delightful. 
Consider that you are suffocating your child by 
too many caresses. The greater your simplicity, 
the less will be your desire to shine: make 
straight for the point; say only what is essential.” 

Voltaire : Letter to Cideviile) 

“e The slightest affectation is a vice.” 
Voltaire : Letter to a lady) 


Brevity, too, is the aim of the elite in 
the field of eloquence, though some themes 
naturally require longer treatment than others, 
We need not necessarily be as zealous in 
brevity as Joubert, who was tormented by 
the ambition to put “a book into a page, a 
page into a phrase,anda phrase into a word,” 
nor take literally the advice of Sir John 
Adams to Lis students, namely, to use our 
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words as spariogly as if they cost a rupee 
each as in a cable message, but brevity is a 
difficult art worth acquiring. Calvin, a less 
impetuous orator than Luther, prided hinself 
upon the brevity of his style. Pascal, waose 
discourses were most impressive, realised that 
“continued eloquence wearies.” The majority 
of audiences are unable to concentrate on 
one subject for an indefinitely long period: 
but this is a fact ignored by many preashers 


and lecturers, judging by their ‘“ ong- 
windedness” and unreasonable claims on 
their hearers. The essays of Dr. Cran3 in 


“Upper Meanings” dealing with life and 
conduct are models of brevity. Such tLemes 
require brief treatment, for in the hancs of 
a moralist devoid of humour, they become 
dry and dull. Searcely any essay ir the 
above-mentioned book exceeds 800 -vords, 
and many contain less than 150 -vords. 
Every novelist knows how much more 
difficult it is to write a good short story 
than to spin out a yarn according to his 
fancy. 

Superfluous words are an unforzivable 
sin, for the sole duty of words is to zonvey 
ideas. The sarcastic criticism of Voltaire on 
the “Academie francaise” might be quoted in 
in this connection : 


“The necessity of speaking, the embarassment 
of having nothing to say, and the desire -o gain a 
reputation for wit, are three things waich are 
capable of making even the greatest mar ridicu- 
lous.”:-----"Unable to find new thoughts, trey have 
searched for new phrases, and speak without 
thinking, like people making a pretence of eating, 
while they are perishing of inanition. 

“Instead of there being a rule in the 
Academy to have all these speeches printed 
ought to make a rule of not printing them” 


French 
, they 


Repetition is 
the speaker wishes to emphasize a point by 
presenting it again in a different way. 
Summing-up is, of course, not inclided in 
“repetition.” 

Exaggeration is allowable only in rare 
instances, as for example, to givə proper 
perspective to the main idea of a druma. 

Eloquence depends for its effectiveness 
also on the conscientious care which has 
been bestowed on his work by the orator or 
author. When- men of genius find .t neces- 
sary to devote time to the preperation of 
their speeches and to revise thei? manus- 
cripts, speakers and writers of a lesser 
order need not disdain to do so. Hcrl Curzon, 


it is said, wrote out his speeches keforehand, - 


carefully deciding upon each word, and 
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inexcusable excep: where `’ 


memorising the whole manuscript. Mr. G, 
Bernard Shaw tells us that he sometimes 
re-reads a page twenty times before he 
considers it ready to go to the prirter. 
Sach matters as the choice of titles do not 
always receive the attention they deserve. 
As Pascal says, “the last thing which one 
finds in composing a work, is to know what 
to put first.” 

The iwo quotations givan below need no 
comment : 


“For every four words that I write 1 delete tiree” 


— a 


“Tkey think they err, if in their verse they 


On any thought that’s pla‘n or natural. 


Would you of everyone deserve the praise ? 
In writing vary your discourse and phrase. 


Take time for thinsiu; , zever work in taste 
And value not yourself for writing fast. 


Gently make haste, of labour not afraid: 
A hundred times consider what you’ve said 


Polish, repolish, every colour lay, l 
And sometimes add, but oftener take away.” s ” 


(Boileau: “Art of Poetry’ translated by Soame) 


The criteria of eloquence are its convin- 
cingness, and ifs power of creating a perma- 
nert impression and really touchirg the 
hearts of the multitude. Poetry, the novel 
and the drama have often achieved, by their 
pathos, whaf oratory pure and simple could 
never have achieved. The public, like 
children, desire a parable. It took a Zharles 
Dickens to awaken Victorian England to the 
abuses in schools, workhouses and prisons — 
trce eloquence backed by sincerity and a 
deiinite untiring purpose. It would be diff- 
cult to think of any treatise which could 
pleai more eloquently ‘the cause of the 
down-trodden Jew in medieval Europe than 
the few lines in “The Merchant of Vanice” : 

Hath nota Jew eyes? hath nota Jew 
hancs, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same mears, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? 
if you prick us, do we ‘not bleed? if you tickle 
us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, Co we no't 
die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ?’ 

In the realm of non-fiction, tke telling 
dicta, the “winged words” which are invol- 
untarily remembered by hearer cr reader, 
ere often, though not necessarily, the mark 
of the cream of eloquence. A book on an 
abstract subject, interesting and well-reasoned 
out though it may be, cannot but gain in 
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impressiveness if it contain a few sentences 
in wich certain of its ideas are crystallised. 
Tc take, by way of illustration, a book on 
teaching (“Education for Self-realisation and 
Sozial Service, by Frank Watts), the reader, 
especially if he isa teacher himself, will 
remember and be inspired by such sentences 
as : 
“Maze the vague’ idea ‘clear, the clear idea 
attractive, and the attractive idea convincing.” 
“Faith (i:e., in one’s: vocation) and force are as 
clearly identical as doubt and debility.”: 
Eloquence, then, noble. art. though it is 
in itself, shines. brightest when if serves as 
the companion ‘and adornment of Truth, or 
as a guide-to the, seeker after Truth—Truth 
in its highest, widest, and most . abstract 
mesning, Verity,. the ideal—or goddess, if 
you prefer—worthy of lifelong pursuit, even 
though absolute Truth be elusive and un- 
attainable. ‘AS example, ' however, is better 
thar ptecept; the following one, quoted by 
Carlyle in an “Essay on History” ninety- 
seven years ago, will .serve'our ,purpose 
aamirakly :—~ T : 
“The old story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s looking 
from his prison-window, on some street-tumult, 
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which afterwards three witnesses reported in 
three different ways, himself differing from them 
all, is still a true lesson for us.”.-:“Raleigh took 
up the manuscript’ of the second volume of his 
history, then just completed: ‘How many false- 
hoods are here?’ said he, ‘IEI cannot judge of 
the truth of an event that passes under my eyes, 
how shall I truly narrate those. which have passed 
thousands of years before my birth; or even 
those that happened_since my existence? Truth, 
I sacrifice to thee!’ The fire was already feeding 
on his invaluable work, the labour of years: and 
he calmly sat till it was utterly consumed, and 
the sable ghost of the last. leaf flitted up the 
chimney.” f 

It is perhaps advisable, after all that has been 
said in this and the preceding article, published 
last year in the November number of this Review, 
to point out that we in no wise undervalue 
the importance of true eloquence. Eloquence 
is beautiful and desirable, and. there is 
always scope for it in this world of suffering 
and injustice; but if must be the genuine 
article, pure, and free from the debasing 
elements of insincerify and excessive adorn- 
ment. Cheap, false eloquence not only 
misses its mark, but serves to confuse the 
minds. cf the hearers, thus contributing to 
ae insincerity, the very evil we wish to 
avoid, 
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PHYSICISTS AT THE VOLTA OENTENARY CONGRESS 


Trenslated specially for the Modern Review from the Italian Journal Voltiana” 


Arvote’ Sovwerrenp—Professor of, Theoretical 
Physics in the University. of Munich, Bavaria, 
Germany. _A great physicist, and mathematician. 
He has made very notable contributions to the 
Solutions cf fundarhental problems in the field of 
‘electricity, hydrodynamics, light: and relativity, 
His wcrks on -atomic physics have exercised a 
great influence on the progress of ‘that subject. 
He is the most -popular teacher: of Physics in 
Germany, and can count amongst his students 
the majority of- the younger generation of rising 
German PLysicists. | 


Aston,: F.W.—of the Tritity College, Cambridge, 
one of the most gifted: pupils of J. J. Thompson, 
discoverer of the “mass-spectrograph”, with, which 
ke proved: fhat atoms of, all elements have integral 
weights. and thus extended the theory of isotopes 
to the non-radioactive elements. Nubel Prize 
man (1922). . EE 


Harr. H:H.—Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the Earvard. College.: Made a_ special study of 
electrica, thermoeletrical, and_ thermomagnetic 
phenomena. Discoverer of “Hall Effect.” P 


Desyz, P.—Professor iof Theoretical Physics at 
Zurich ; now called to ‘the: chair “of: Experimental 
Physics at „Leipzig, He is thus .a., “Physician 
Complet” in’ the language of ‘Langevin. His 
greatest contributions are on the Theory of specific 
heat, on X-rays_and on the formation of molecules. 

[Debye is a Dutchman. by birth, was first pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, ‘then at Zurich in Germany. 
Now he has, been called, to fill up the chair of 
Experimental ‘Physics at Leipzig in . Germany. 
The reader will note how in: European countries, 
particularly in Germany, and.Switzerland, University 
chairs are filled. up irrespective. of questions of 
nationality, and birth. He will also. note that 
such a thing‘as applying for a. post is unknown. 
Posts are always offered to the most deserving 
candidates]. > ; 


Professor Debye is,,a very versatile man and 
can talk English,German and French very fluently. 
Janez, P.A.M. Director, Ecole superior, Paris, 
has done important experimental work for syste- 
matizing the units of electricity, and proving that 
the ratio of the two units is equal to the velocity 


of light. An electrotechnician of great fame. 
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Pietro Debye 


CABRERA, B.—Professor of Experimental Pkysics 
at the Uuiversity of Madrid, Spain. Has madea 
deep study of spectra of elements, and with his 
colleagues has made systematic study of magnetic 
properties of elements and compounds. To Cebrera 
is due the great impetus given tothe study of 
Physics in Spain. One of his pupils, Catalam has 
made the most notable contributions in spectros- 
vse in recent times in the discovery of multi- 
plets. 





Paul Andre Marie Janet 


Lanemurr, I. Chief of the Research Bboratory 
of the General Electric Company of Schenechtady, 
New York, US.A. Experimenter and Theorist 
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combined, he has made fundamental contributions 
to the problems of emission of eletricity from hot 
filaments to problems of adsorotion and diffusion, 
is the inventor of the “Langmuir Pump” and has 
made num=2rous contributions to technical Physics. 
Has recently produced‘flames of atomic hydrogen 
in which temperaturesfof 6000°%c are reached.i 





Arthur E. Kennelly 


Enrenuart, F.—Professor, and director of the 
3rd physical institute of the University of Vienna. 
Has made a special study of the properties of 
Ultra-Microscopic Particles. Inventor of very fine 
experimental method for the study of Brownian 





Max. K. E. L. Planck 
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movement of the properties of colloids, of the 

action of light on submicroscopic particles; he 

has gathered round him a numerous band of 

students with whom he is contesting the usually 

adopted fundamental conception of the atomicity 

of Electricity. He may be called the “Doubtin 
omas’ of the present age. 





Guglielmo Marconi 


~ Keynetty, A. E.—Professor of electro-technics 
in the Technological Institute of Boston, U. S. A. 
Has a large number of works on the application 
of mathematics to electro-technical problems. Has 
ace numerous contributions of great Technical 
value to problems of alternate currents. One of 
the first to recognize the existence of an ionised 
layer in the upper atmosphere of the earth for 
pruning the phenomena of propagation of 
adio-waves (Kennely Heaviside-layer.) 
oF H.—Frofessor 





_ Sq@acurana, _C.—Professor of _ mathematical 
Physics in the University of Torino, has exercised 
a profound influence on the coming generation 
by his teaching. Has made very important contri- 
butions to the mathematical theory of Elasticity 
and to the theory of the figure of the Earth. 


Weiss, P.—Professor of ‘Experimental Physics” 
Institute Strassburg,] 


and Director of the physical 
Alsace, has made very fundamental researches 


in the theories of magnetism. | 


Brace, W. L.—Professor of Experimental 
physies in the University of Manchester, has 
made fundamental centributions for studying the 
structure of crystals_with the aid of rays. With 

S _ Professor W. H. Bragg, he discovered 
the reflexion of X’rays from crystal surfaces. Nobel 
Prize man with his fatherin 1915 and probably 
the youngest Nobel Laureate at that time, 
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Pranck, M.—Professor of Theoretical physics 
in the University of Berlin. Author of numerous 
profound researches in the thermo-dynamics, radia- 
tion and problems of dissociation. He is best known 
as the author of the most revolutionary and at 
the same time most fruitful corception in modern 
physics, viz, The Quantum Theory of Radiation. 


Marcon, G.—One of the scientific glories of 
Italy and of the world, known far beyond 
scientific circles as the discoverer of Wireless 
Telegraphy. He is not only a great inventor but 
also a great philanthropist. 


Cantons, M.—Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Naples. Has made 
fundamental researches on magneto-elastic 
phenomena. 


Masorana, Q.—Professor of 
University of Bologna, and President of e 
Reception Committee of the Congress. He has 
made very important researches on Gravitation, 
on Contact Electricity, on, Double Refraction in 
liquids caused by a magnetic field, and on Radio- 
telephonic transmission by Ultra-violet light. 


Torman, R. C.—Professor of Physical chemistry 
and mathematical physics in the Technical insti- 
tute of Pasadena, California. Has made numerous 
contributions to problems of physical, chemistry, 
thermodynamics and statistical mechanics. 

Britrourn, M.—Professor © of mathematical 
physics at the College de France, Paris. Has got 
very important contributions to problems of dis- 
sociation, on thermodynamics and many problems 
of mathematical physics. 


Physics in the 





Quirino Majorana 


Von Laur, M.—Professer of Theoretical Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Discovered the 
diffraction of X-Rays by crystals in 1912 and thus 
once for all settled the nature of X-rays. Nobel 
Laureate in 1914, Theoretical Physicist. and ~ 
mathematician of great power, he has illuminated 
by his researches many dark problems in optics, 
thermodynamics, electricity and relativity. 


Waaner, K. W.—President of the Imperial 
Department of Telegraphic Technology, Germany 
and honorary Professor at the, Charlottenburg 
Polytechnique. Profound investigator in numer - 
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ous branches of electro-technology, he has parti- 
cularly devoted his activity to transmission of 
siguals by electrcmagnetic waves, and to the study 
of suitable conductors and dilectrics. 


_ Gertacn, W.—Professor of Experimental physics 

In the University of Tubingen in Germany. One 

‘of the ablest experimenters in the field of Optical 

and Atomic Physics. Along with Stern, he has 

proved that all atoms are miniature magnets with 
efinite magnetic moments. 


Kpprvetoy, A. S.—Plummian Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, England. A mathematical 
physicist of great fame. He has made a profoand 
study of the theory of Relativity which he has 
made popular by his writings. He has made a 
deep study of the astronomical consequences 
following from the theory of the electrcnic 
structure of matter, has formulated a theory of 
Stellar systems under radiature equilibriam, 
combines intuition with mathematical sagacity, 





Max. Von Laue 


_ Amapuzz1, L.—Professor of Experimental Physics 
“In the University of Parma, Italy. Has made very 
important contributions to Photo-electricity, was 
one of the earliest collaborators of A. Righi. 


Franck, J.—Professor of Experimental Physics, 
University of Gottingen, Germany. Has performed 
experiments of great value for studying the ionisa- 
tion of gases and of solving the problems of 
chemistry with the aid of modern knowledge in 
atomic physics. Nobel Laureate in 1925. One of 
the greatest experimental physicists of modern 
‘Germany. 


Duane, W.—Professor of Biophysics in tae 
University of Harvard. Has made very important 
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contributiens to fundamental problems in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


Ferm, E.—Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Rome. One of the youngest 
members of the Congress (he is only 28): he has 
risen by Fis brilliant origina! contributions to be 
one of the ablest Physicists of Italy. Author of 
the Fermi (Dirac) statistics in thermodynamics ; 


_he promises to become one of the ablest physicists 
„of the world. Has also performed experiments of 


great value in the domain of thermo-optics. 





Robert Andrew M_llikan 


SMEKAL, A.—Professor in the seeond Physical 
Institute of Vienna. Has made very notable 
contributiors to the structure of matter, to thermody- 
namics, quantum theory and emission and micro- 
structure of X-rays. 








Hendrik Antoon Larentz 


FRAENKEL, J.—Professor of Theoretical Physies 
in the Polytechnique Institute of Leningrad, Soviet 
Russia. Has made very importent contributions to 
electrodynamics and atomic ophysies. His com- 
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tributions are marked by a boldness of conception 
and fineness of execution. 


La-rosa, M.—Professor in the University of 
Palermo, Sicily. He has made numerous 
important contributions to spectroscopy, General 
Optics, and theory of alternate currents. 


Zeemann, P.—Professor of Physics at Amster- 
dam, Holland. One of the most eminent persons 
in the scientific world, his experimental studies 
have a profound influence on the progress of our 
knowledge of tke structure of matter, and pro- 
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tics and electromagnetism. Hinstein’s theory. of 
generalized relativity would have been impossible 
but for Levicivita’s contributions to absolute 
Differential Calculus. 


Bory. M.—Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Gottingen, with a profound 
grasp of the most important problems of Physics. 
He has brought to bear upon them his unique 
powers of mathematical analysis, and has exercise 
a profound influence on the course of events. 
His i on crystalline structure and their 


application to thermochemical problems constitute 


paeation © Ps ee or Sein tome: A magne a very genial and fundamenta! contribution of the 
awarded jointly with H. A. Lorentz the first present decenium. One of the founders of quantum 
Nobel Prize in 1902. - Å EEA T an hap drawn round him a large 

Warman . ; number of students. 
„R. A—Director of Norman Bridge Lorentz, H. A—Emeritus Professor of Theo- 


Laboratory, Pasadena, California U. S. A. One of 
the ablest experimenters now living. Has made 
very fundamental researches on Photo-electricity 
and studied its connection with Volta effect. Has 


retical Physics in the University of Luden, Holland, 
and one of the masters of modern physics. His 
researches on the influence of magnetism on the 
emission of light led to the discovery of Zeemann 
Effect? in 1897, for which he was awarded the. first 
Nobel Prize in 1902. A most expert mathematician, 
he has enriched Physics with most important 
contributions in the theory of Relativity, in electron 
theory and created a very active school about him. 





Meghnad Saha William Robert Wodd 


accurate determination of the 


made the most 
fundamental electronic charge with the simplest 
apparatus. Has bridged the gulf between ultra-violet 


Sana, M.—Professor of Physics in the University 
of Allahabad, India. Theoretical. Physicist of no 
common merit, he has drawa the attention of the 


Ere Ash a ga pini ap npeotrograpa. whole scientific world by his researches on the 
rays’ or highly penetrating rays coming from interpretation of spectra of stars. his happy 
space. Nobel Laureate in 1923 intuition in this field, he has opened a way tor 
ee ' a most notable number of researches of the st 


Grawrrancescut, G.—Professor of Physics at the interest for applied and pure physics and Astro- 


Pontificial Gregorian University. Has made physics. recent years he has dedicated his 
numerous researches in different branches of studies with great success to the structure of 
physics. spectra and internal constitution of atoms. 








Woop, W.R.—Professor of Experimental Phys 
in the University of Baltimore, U. S, A. and — 
of the most original minds at present living. He 
has enriched Physics with numerous experimental 
investigations of fundamental value to which | 
was led by mere intuition before there was any 
theory to guide him. Amongst his 


; ) i numerous. 
researches may be mentioned—investigations on the 


Levr-crvira, T,—-Professor of Rational Mechanics 
in the University of Rome. One of the most 
genial mathematical physicists of our time. His 
researches are of profound significance and of 
quite definite character, and are dedicated to the 
most important problems of applied mathematics. 
He has mace contributions to the generalised 
theory of xelativity, to hydrodynamics, electrosta- 
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Fluorescenee spectra of vapours, studies on absorp- 
tion fa, fundamental researches on inter- 
ference and diffraction of light, invention of a aew 
method of tricolour photography, and in recent 
times an apparatus for producing high frequency 
sounds by means of which he can kill fish from 
a distance. 


Mac Lennan, J. C.—Professor of Physics in the 
University of Toronto, Canada. He has a series of 
profound researches on Radioactivity and spectros- 
copy. In recent years he has carried out a series 
of brilliant experiments on the origin of the 
auroral spectrum, which are sure to increase 
materially our knowledge of the upper layers of 
the atmosphere. 


Kramuers, E. A.—Professor of Theoretical 
Physics in the University of Utrecht, and one of 
the genial collaborators of Bohr in the study of 
modern theories of Atomic structure. 





Niels Bohr 


GRINEISEN, H.—Sectional_Director of the Physico- 
chemical -Reichsaustalt, Berlin, and at _presert 
Professor of Physics in the University of Marburz. 
Has made very important contributions in the 
domain of Electrotechnics and their application to 
optics and methods of measurement. He is an 
authority on the physical properties of metals and 
has materially advanced our knowledge about 
them. 


Amerio, A.—Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Pavia. He has made importan- 
contributions on the determination of the tem- 
perature of the Solar Photosphere and on the 
emission spectra of elements. An inventor of very 
delicate self-registering instruments. 


Duxe pe Broeiie, M.—Paris. One of the ables 
experimenters in the domain of atomic and mole. 
cular Physics. He has made very extensive 
researches on characteristic X-ray spectra_ of 
elements, and has made many discoveries regarding 
B-ray emission from radioactive elements. A 
great worker on the internal structure of atoms. 


Giora1, G.—Professor of Mathematical Physics 
in the University of Cagliari, Sardinia. Has made 
very important investigations on the Ratio between 
electrostatic and electromagnetic units of electricity. 


Ricnarpson, O.W.—Professor of Physics in the 
University of London. His fundamental researches 
on thermoionics have opened a new chapter in 
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Physics and made possible the advent of the three 
electrode tube without which wireless telephony 
would hav3 been impossible. He is a profound 
student of the Electron Theory of matter, and in 
recent years has dedicated his energies to the 
Systematisation of molecular spectra of Hydrogen. 


, Bour, N.—Professor of Theoretical Physics and 
Director of the Institute of Theoretical Physics at 

openhagen. Nobel Laureate in 1922. Author of 
the first successful theory of the hydrogen spec- 
trum and of a profound series of researches 
dealing with the structure of matter, his ideas 
have domirated the whole scientific world for the 
past decinium. They have stimulated researches, 
on the structure of matter, and the origin of spectra 
all over the world, and have left a lasting stamp 
on the course of progress of the physical science. 
He has gathered round him an enthusiastic band 
of students from all parts of the world, ineluding 
even aristrccratic England and Germany. 


Corton, A.—Professor of Physics in the Sorbonne, 
Paris. He aas made very important researches on 
Optics, on the ultra-microscope, on double refraction 
in matter under the influence of electric and 
magnetic fields. 





Sir Ernest Rutherford 


RUTHERFORD, Sir, Ernest,—Professor of Physics 
in the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, and 
President of zhe Royal Society, London. One of 
the most distinguished experimental physicists of 
ours and of al_ times. For his first successful theory 
of Radioactivity, he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1908. His experiments led to the nuelear theory 
of the atom which is now accepted all over the 
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world and form the. cornerstone of the present- 
day atomic physics. In recent years he has been 
engaged on the artificial disintegration of atoms, 
with a view to determine the stracture of the 
nucleus. Founder of a new school, he has gathered 
round him a brilliant gallaxy of workers in 
Physics. 


Stery, 0.—Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Hamburg. In addition to his 
eontributions in Theoretical Physics he has, in 
collaboration with Gerlach, worked out a very 
ingenious and fruitful method for determining the 
magnetic moments of atoms. 





Debendra Mohan Bose 


Compron, A. H.—Professor of Physics in the 
University of Chicago. His name is best known 
for the discovery of “Compton Effect,” which 
proves the corpuscular nature of radiation in a 
most straightforward and convincing way, has 
besides made numerous contributions to the struc- 
ture of crystals; to the theory of T-rays, to the 
theory of absorption of radiation by _ matter, 
Professor Compton had been in India in 1926 
when he was invited by the Punjab University to 
deliver a course of lectures on the relation between 
matter and radiant energy. 


Hersenserc, W.—The Benjamin of the Congress, 
being only 26 years of age. One of the most gift 
students of Sommerfeld and Bohr. He has be 
already called to the Chair of Theoretical Physics 


in the University of Leipzig. Heisenberg has n 
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engaged on his researches on the structure of 
atoms and origin of spectra only for the last three 
years, and he has already excited the woader of 
the scientific world by the originality of his ideas 
and the fertility of his conceptions. His works 
along with those of Pouli, have led to the ex- 
planation of complicated spectra, and of - the 
Periodic Classification of elements. am 
[Educationists and particularly authorities of 
Colieges in Bengal may take a lesson from the 
career of this young man with regard to their 
policy in the matter of appointments in educational 
services. In Germany the usual age at which a 
man is called toa full-fledged chair ordinarily 


varies from 35 to. 40, and he has 
pass through successive stages of assistant 
lecturer, assistant Professor to a full-fledged 


Professorship. But the only test for promotion 
to a higher grade is “efficiency” ard if a particular 
man is found efficient he may be promoted to the 
highest posts over the heads of men much senior 
to him in experience and service. Heisenberg 
has been called to the chair of physics in one of 


the oldest and most renowned of German 


Universities, over the heads of people who might 
be double his age. The Germans care only for 


efficiency and for nothing else. 


Contrast with this the practice which is followed ~ 


in Bengal. The chief deciding factor _1s super- 
annuation, i.e, how many years of service a man 
has put. This vicious policy has been very ruinous 
in the me and if followed further will mean the 
ruin of education in Bengal. I need not cite 
examples. They cam just take the Presidency 
College of Calcutta, once the premier Institution 
of Bengal, but now in the opinion of the writer 
occupying a very secondary position because in 
the matter of new recruitments and filling up of 
highest posts, the authorities have been by 
oniy service rules, and seem to have forgotten 
that there is such a thing as Hfficiency.] 


Pascuen. B. C. F.—President of the Physical 
Reichsanstalt, and one of the greatest experimental 
spectroscopists of modern times. One of the 
ablest experimenters, now living, and inventor 
of most sensitive measuring instruments. 


Sreypanv, M.—Professor of Physics _ in 
University of Apsula, Sweden, and Nobel Laureate 
in 1924. Has made a. series of most important 
experimental investigations in the _ spectrescopy of 
X-rays in which he has displayed extraordinary 
mechanical ability and grasp of fundamental facts. 
Has gathered round him a, very, capable batch of, 
workers who are extending his works in all 
directions. 


Lasarerr. P.—Director, of the Institute of 
Physics and Biophysics, Moscow. He has made 
numerous contributions to problems of physics, 
and physical chemistry. | carried out with fine 
instruments of his own invention extensive survey 

of anomalies in the value of gravity, and magneti 


field of the earth in Russia. 


Bose. D. M.—Professor of Ph sics in the 
University of Calcutta, India. He has made 
important contributions to the study of tracks of 
oe to problems of origin of magnetism 
and other important problems. 
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ı HOW BRITAIN GIVES MILITARY PROTECTION TO INDIA 
By THE REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Part I 


REAT Britain makes constant and strenn- 
ous claim that she is in India for ‘ts 
protection. The Indian people, sie 

declares, cannot protect themselves, and 30 
she generously and unselfishly renders them 
this great service. When they complain, 
as they constantly do, of the enormoas 
proportion of the country’s revenues spent 
by their foreign rulers for military 
purposes, the reply is made: “You should 
not complain; all this expenditure is for 
your good; and itis far less than your 
own expenditure would have to be, if we 
were not here and you had to protect yotr- 
selves. Woe maintain our army in Incia 
solely to guard you, to prevent you from 
being attacked, invaded, subjugated by a 
foreign power. Even our mighty British 
navy, for which you have no expense, we 
use to guard you from danger. This is a 
matter of pure generosity on our part, Zor 
which you should be profoundly grateful. 
You are in the highest degree fortunate tus 
to have the powerful protection of the graat 
British Empire.” 

What reply is to be made to this eltim 
of Great Britain ? 

The reply which the Indian people make 
is is deny that there is any truth whatever 
in it. 

They declare that Britain, instead of being 
their protector, is a usurper that has deprived 
them of their dearest possessions on eazth, 
namely, their country and their freedom ; that 
she refuses to give these back; and therefore, 
that the foreign nation which, far more taan 
any other, they need to be protected from, 
is Britain herself, 

India puts her case essentially like this: 
“Britain, a far-away power, having no -ust 
claim on us and no right to be on our coil, 
has conquered us, is holding us in subjection 
against our will, and is exploiting our 
country. All that Britain’s army and navy 
do for India is to make more firm her 
grip on us. That is to say, Britain has 
taken possession of our country by various 
unrighteous means; and by means of the 
army which she keeps here (which India 
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has to pay for), and by the aid of the 
British navy, she (Britain) holds us down, 
and at the same time prevenss any other 
power stealing from her her ill-gotten proprrty— 
her big valuable Indian Empire. This is 
the sense, and the only sense, in which 


Britain gives India military and naval 
protection.” 
India says to us in America: “Onur 


Indian situation is much what yours would 
be if Garmany had conquered and was 
holding in subjection the United States, 
and was maintaining a big army there 
(at your expense), and was using her navy, 
to prevent you from revolting and throwing 
off her r2l3, and to prevent any other nation— 
say Eogland or France—from taking yor 
away from her. Would you regard Germany 
as your profector? Would you have reason 
to be very grateful to Germany for using her 
army and navy to make secure har possession 
of her stolen American empire ?” 

Is not India right in she way sho puts 
her case ? 

Realy to protect a country is to protect 
its freedom: is to protest i:s people, its 
rightful owners, from having their ecuntry 
taken from them by foreigners, or fron: 
being ruled aud exploited and despoilad by 
foreigners. Britain does nothing of thi 
kind for India; but the exact opposite 
Instead of protecting Incia against foreigr 
conquerozs, foreign domination,  foreigr 
exploitation and ` foreign tyranny and injus- 
tice, Britain uses her military and nava! 
power to rivet all these upcn Irdia. 

If somebody fakes my horse fron ma 


by force or other unrighteous means, 
I do not care much to have him _ protec: 
himself against having the house stolen 


from him by some other pərson. Thet 
does not benefit me. What I want is ths 
return of the house to me, its rightful owne: 
That is protecting me in my rizhts; 1.otuins 
else is. In like manner, really to »rotect 
the Indian people is fo give them baei: thei: 
country, of which they have been deprive... 
Nothing else can ever be. 

I repeat: what Britain maintains her arm7 
in India for, and what she uses ner navy fo, 
is not at all to protect the Indians in tue r 
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right to liberty and justice, but to protect 
herself from what she regards as two possible 
dingers to herself in India, namely (1), that 
9: the Indian people rising, shaking off their 
iîcreigu yoke (the British yoke’, and recover- 
re possession of their own country ; and (2) 
sEe danger that some other nation may drive 
nor out of India and thus steal from her the 
acuntry {the rich possession) which she has 
zaken from the Indian people. 

Thus we see that the only protection the 
British give India in return for the crushing 
military burden that she is compelled to bear 
-s the infinite injustice and wrong of sub- 
‘ection, bondage, exploitation, loss of freedom, 
deprivation of the place which she has a right 
zc occupy among the great nations of 
markind. 

And now asto the cost of all this to 
Ic dia. 

As already has been said, Great Britain 
claims not only that she protects India but 
‘hat she does it at a far less expense to the 
_Cdian people than they would have to bear 
z£ they protected themselves. They have to 
pey nothing for the service of the ‘great 
Svitish navy; and the cost of the Indian 
army, great as it is under British rule, is 
less than an army of their own would cost 
if ihey were iudependent. This is the 
chuim. Is the claim true? India answers, 
nc, if is not. 

The Indian people have studied the matter 
carefully, and there seems to be clear evi- 
cence that their military budget now under 
British rule, is considerably larger than it 
would need to be under independence: in 
otaer words, that they are now paying con- 
sicerably more for British “no-protection-at- 
all” than it would cost to maintain an army 
end a navy of their own which would give 
tt2m real protection. 

Where do they get their evidence? A 
substantial part of if from Japan. 

¿apan is more dangerously situated than 
India, It has more threatening enemies than 
kas India. Russia, which Britain has always 
rezarded as India’s only peril, is far nearer 
to Japan than to India: indeed, Russia’s 
fsatic possessions extend to Japan’s very 
coor, while, on the other hand, she is 
sepatated from India by hundreds of miles of 
spice, by lofty and difficult mountain 
racges and by buffer States. Yet Japan’s 
any and navy, which afford her ample 
security, and by means of which she actual- 
lr fcught a victorious war against Russia, 
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entail upon her a military and naval expen- 
diture considerably less than that borne 
to-day by India. 

Lst us see exactly what are the figures— 
the figures which nobody can deny, 

According to the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1926 (and there is no higher authority), 
Japan’s total estimated expenditure for her 
army and navy for the year ending March 
31, 1926, was $146,612,270. By the same 
authority the total estimated military expen- 
diture of India for the same period was 
$200,735,660. Thus we sea that India 
has to pay actually over $50,000,000 a year 
more for military domination by foreign 
rulers, called “protection,” (which is not 
protection at all but subjection), than it costs 
Japan really to protect herself with her own 
army and navy, and have freedom. 

Nor is even this all. Notwithstanding 
Indias much larger military expenditure, 
India has not a War College, or a Naval 
College, or an Army General, or a Naval 
Commander, or a battleship, or an aeroplane, 
or a fort, or a regiment of soldiers, or a 
cannon, ora rifle, that she is allowed to 
call her own. {no Japan there are all of 
these ; and they belong not to foreigners but 
to the Japanese people, and are used wholly 
for their benefit. 

In these facts and figures we see the 
ground for India’s claim, not only that 
Britain’s so-called protection is a sham, but 
that under freedom she could provide for 
herself real protection at a considerably 
lower cost than she now pays for tne sham. 


Part If 


The latest and crowning movement of 
Britain for the “protection of India” is that 
of creating a “Royal Indian Navy.” The 
plan for building such a navy has caused 
much discussion in Parliament and elsewhere 
and some opposition, but it seems to have 
been ñnally decided affirmatively. 

To the world looking on, and also to 
some of the Indian people, it has seemed at 
first sight as if now India will have some- 
thing of a military kind which will be 
really her own, which she herself will be 
permitted to control, and which will really 
protecs her. But-—this illusion has been 
dispelled. It has turned out that the plan 
is one formed not at all for India’s 
benefit, but wholly for Britain’s. Its real 
object has proved to be to inerease the 
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British navy, under the name of India md 
at the expense of India. 

To be specific ; it has three objects in 
view, as was made clear in the debate on 
the subject in the British House of Commoas, 
April 5, 1927. In that debate three Amerd- 
ments to the Bill creating the Navy were 
moved, all of them aiming to give Incia 
some real ownership and some real control. 
But all were defeated by heavy majorities of 
more than two to one. The Amendmerts 
proposed were to the effect: 

l. The Indian Navy, paid for by Ind_a, 
should be used only for the defense of Ind:a, 
in Indian waters, and not for the defense of 
the Empire, in distant waters. 

2. That if sent to distant waters, n 
defense of the Empire, the cost of the same 
should be borne by the Empire and not by 
India. 

3. That it should not be sent to a diz- 
tance, in the service of the Empire, without 


- the consent of both Houses of the Indign 


Legislature. _ 

But as already stated, these amendmenz:s 
were defeated by large majorities. 

It was definitely decided by the British 
House of Commons : 

1, That the so-called Indian Navy, nor- 
withstanding the fact of its being buit 
wholly by Indian money, is to be really a 
part of the Imperial Navy, to be used any- 
where and for any imperial purposes thet 
the British Admiralty may order. 

2. That the cost of using it outside o? 
Indian waters and for general imperial pur- 
poses may at any time be placed on India, 
if Parliament shall so order. 

3. That the Indian Legislatures (tha: 
is, the Indian people) shall have no contro. 
over it whatever. 7 

Thus the so-called Indian Navy is placec 
npon exactly the same footing as the Indian 
Army. While paid for wholly by India, 
it is to be King George’s “My Indian Navy,’ 
and a constituent part of his “My Indian 
Empire’—that is, it is to be owned wholly 
by Britian, controlled wholly by Britain and 
used wholly for Britain’s ends.* 





*, In this connection attention ought to be called 
to a question which is being asked in not a few 
quarters. The question is, whether, in eget 
this Royal Indian Navy as an auxiliary to an 
really a part of her British Navy, Great Britain 
does not violate her promise made in connection 
with the Washington Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. At that Conference, she, in 
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What about “protecting” ‘the Indiar 
people ? As for really protezting them (from 
the tyranny, domination and exploitation of £ 
foreign government, which is the only pro- 
tection they need), the new Navy is to have 
no such function at all. Its sole purpose is 
to be that of protecting Britain from the 
danger of losing India either dy rebellion 
or through attack and invasion by some 
other nation, 

What about cost to India? We have 
found that before the building of the New 
Navy, the amount which India has paid for 
her so-called protection (military and raval) 
has been $200,735,660 a year, some fifty 
million dollars a year in excess of what, if 
free and independent, she wculd ave had to 
pay for real protection lixe that of Japan, 
with an army and navy of her own as strong 
as those of Japan. Now let us add to that 
great sum the heavy cos: of building this 
new navy and the further heavy cost of its 
perpetual up-keep. Then we shall be able 
to get some idea of what the impoverished 
Indian people will be required to pay when 
Britain’s scheme of an “Indian Navy” shall 
have been put in operation. 

Will be required to pay for whet purpose? 
As we have seen, not for wprotecticn at all, 
but for the support of a military and naval 
system the object of which is to rivet more 
firmly India’s chains. 


[This article forms a chapter of tie Auti.or’s 
forthcoming work on “India’s Casc for Free- 
dom,” specially contributed to tne Modern 
oe hike the other chapters published 
in it 





connection with several other nstions, engaged to 
limit her naval construction in & certsin specified 
manner and to a certain specified degree. Techni- 
cally she seems to have kept her promise ; that 
is, she appears to have limited her home naval 
construction exactly as agreed. But what about 
this naval construction of hers in India ? Does 
she not here really break her promise? It is 
noticeable that in the debate in Parliament this 
question came tothe fore, members seriously 
urging that the creation in India of a “new Navy 
of capital ships, submarines, cruisers, and the 
rest,” tobe used anywhere and in ey manner 
the British Admiralty may direct, evea including 
being ordered to China to suppress her struggle 
for freedom, is a clear violation of Great Britcin’s 
duty and pledge to assist in promoting naval 
disarmament in the world. . , 

_ The matter is one which is trcubling not a few 
minds outside of Great Britain. Evideatly 
British statesmen will make a mistaxe if they 
treat it lightly. 
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THE CAPETOWN AGREEMENT 


By C. F. ANDREWS 
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on so ably stating his case against the Cape- 
-own Agreement, in a wholly impersonal manner, 
there ara certain comments which are necessary 
‘or me to make, in order to correct any false 
mpress:ons :—~ 

(1) Repatriation. I had already come to dislike 
Repatriation as strongly as Mr, P iyar. This 
I have stated again and again in the public press 
and explained my own earlier mistakes. At the 
zame time, it is fair tosay, that the Agreement 
of 1927 is an advance upon that of 1914 on this 
subject. On three points, there has been real 
gain, — , 

G) Anyone now accepting the Government 
borus is able to come back within three years, 
provided he pays back the bonus. He is in 
exactly the same position as other returned 
immigrants, except that he has to pay back the 
borrowed money. 

_ (ii) The age of any minor, who returns with 
his parent, is reduced from 21 to 16. 

(iii) No form of recruiting will be allowed, 
which the Indian Government objects to, as either 
non-voluntary, or unfair. 

It is true, that during 1927, a larger number 
were rapatriated, than in 1926. This was due to 
two reasons i~ , 

aa The bonus offered was increased early in 


` (6) Many who took the bonus, in 1927, are 
expecting to return, if India does not suit them. 

(a) In practice, we find that whenever the 
bonus has been increased the number who have 
taken it has first risen and then has fallen again. 

(b) In practice, also, if India does not suit those 
who are now coming over, there will be no 
insuperable difficulty in their finding the money 
to repay the bonus, even if they have spent it. 
Money is more plentiful out there and friends 
will often help, or else lend the money on good 
security. South African Indians have had an 
experience of the world which makes them able 
to look after themselves. | 

(ii) Industrial Legislation. Mr. Aiyar’s argument, 
—that harsh industrial legislation is being enacted, 
simply in order to drive Indians to become re- 
patriated,—is hardly borne out by the facts; 
because the main classes attacked by this class 
legislation are the African natives and ‘coloured’ 
persons, who cannot possibly be driver out_of 
South Africa which is their native country. The 
Indian only comes in as, a side issue; and he 
suffers the same disabilities as the two classes I 
have mentioned. I would agree with Mr. P. S. 
Aiyar, that if the Colour Bar Act were to operate 
against Indians in Natal, it would be very serious 
indeed. I have publicly condemned the Indian 
Delegation at Capetown for not making a protest 
in this matter and also with regard to clause 104, 
in the Liquor Bill, which was already in draft 
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when the delegates arrived in Capetown and should 
have been protested against. at that favourable 
moment. There were also points in the Industrial 
Wages legislation, which discriminated against 
Indians. These should have been cleared up. 
agree with Mr. Aiyar so far. — 

But to object to the principle of the two 
Industrial Wages Acts was impossible, for they 
were in principle non-racial ; and we have always 
agreed to abide by legislation, which is non-racial. 
I was interested in Mr. Aiyar’s quotation from 
the Lange Asiatic Commission of 1921, which 
strangely enough l had not noticed before. But 
we cannot go back, in industrial legislation, to the 
year 1921, in South Africa, with a Nationalist 
Labour Government now in power, and Labour . 
often in the saddle. 

(iit) Aliens. Mr. Atyar’s point about Indians ; 
being still regarded as ‘aliens’ has surely been 
settled by the Agreement itself, wherein domiciled 
Indians are definitely recognised as a permanent 
section of the South African population. 

_ (iv) Fort Hare College, Here Mr. Aiyar’s posi- 
tion, that Indians should not attend for higher. 
education an African College is quite untenable. 
Personally, I hope that when the new Indian 
College is opened in Durban, it will be on the 
same generous non-racia! basis as Fort Hare. I 
sincerely trust, that a welcome will be given to 
African natives in our own Indian College, just 
as these African natives have given us a generous 
welcome in theirs. Nothing but good can come 
from the warm friendships, which | have already 
taken place, between those who will be African 
leaders in the future and our Indian higher- 
educational students. To speak of the African 
netives in the way Mr. Habib Motan does {as 
quoted by Mr. Aliyar) is most, insulting, and I 
hardly like to think what racial trouble he is 
stirring up by doing so. The poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, gave me a definite message tọ the Indians 
in South Africa. He stated, that if, the Indian 
Community could not win the respect and affection of 
the Africans (who had the true right to be in South 
Africa, as the children of the soil) then they had 
no place there. They were imperialist intruders. 
Mr. Habib Motan’s statement, which Mr. P.S, 
Aiyar quotes at length, with evident. commenda- 
tior, must_ shock every Indian nationalist who 
reads it, It is directly contrary to all that the 
peet told me to advocate. l : 7 

Let me explain. There is no direct colour 
bar as, far as I am aware to the Eurcpean 
Universities in South Africa, in most. subjects : but 
inveterate custom is against Indians, and the 
social ostracism is so hard to endure, that practi- 
cally no Indians qualify in that way. They pre- 
fer to go to England. On the other hand, the 
Lovedale and Fort. Hare institutions, which are 
primarily for Africans, have no social ostracism 
at all. Europeans have gone there in small 
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numbers, and also Indians; they have received the 
most kindly and generous treatment, which the 
South African Indian Congress has acknowledced. 
ndeed, some of the most highly educated and 
patriotic Indians in South Africa have been elu- 
cated at Lovedale and Fort Hare. Let me say, 
also, in a parenthesis, that the late Chief Justice 
of South Africa, Sir J. Roos Innes, used to spzak 
with pride of the same experience, for he was 
educated, along with African students, at Lovedale. 
He gloried in the fact. The Africans in conse- 
‘quence loved him, as a friend. There could hardly 
be a sweeter relationship, and one which would 
more effectively break down colour prejudice. I 
believe, but am not quite certain, that the present 
Chief Justice, Sir William Solomon, holds the 
Same proud record. 


ut Mr. Habib Motan writes: “My Committee 


= records its emphatic protest against any arrapce- 
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ments for Indian students at Fort Hare Native 
College, and if, in spite of our protest, you maze 
arrangements, and if even one student, not only 


from the Transvaal, but even from any part of tae 


Union of South Africa, attend the said College, 
the Indian community will be greatly upset; and 
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it would then be the duty of my Oommittee_ to 
come out cpenly and record onr protest against 
such degradation at your hands.” 

It is difficult to explain in India, how terribly 
such wercs as these, published troadcast and 
commented on in the South African press, will 
inflame African minds, against the small Indian 
community. The blunder committed is even worse 
than a erimas. 0 , ee ous 

(vy) Land Alienation Ordinance. On this point, 
Mr. P. S. Aiyaris right. The Indian Delegation 
ought never to have accepted and ratified the 
municipal land alienation ordinance for Durban, 
which is an exceedingly bad piece of class legis- 
lation, tending to lead to the segregation, in 
separate areas, of the two communities in the tuture, 
We are goirg to have endless trouble over that. 
The South African Indian Congress strongly 
dissented from that part of the Agreement, and is 
still lodging its protest. . , 

Let me say, however, that the Indian position 
all round, in South Africa, is stronger to-day than 
it has ever been before, since 1914. Of that I 
haye not a shadow of doubt. Our real danger to-day 
is in Hast Africa, 


. 
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POSITIVE OUTLINE OF IMPERIALISM 


By NIRMAL CHANDRA MAITRA 


MPERIALISM is undeniably the ingredieni 
“par excellence” in the politico-institu- 
tional technique of the 20th century. 

Curiously enough, it is also the only great 
political fact to which a correspondingly 
adequate political theory is lacking. 

It is my purpose, in this article, to offer 
a definition of “empire” and to make out of 
it a theory of and a case against Imperia- 
lism, strictly. from the point of view of 
Political Philosophy. 

The proposed definition 
in the following three points: 

I. “Empire” is an historical category, 
“sui generis”, the genesis and development of 
which under certain historical circumstances 
can be traced and the demolition of which 
under altered historical circumstances can 
be clearly foreseen. 

Il. “Empire” consists of more than one 
constituent nation ; the word “nation” is 
ased in the sense prescribed by Bluntschli’s 
well-known definition of if. 

Ill. Of these nations, 
sovereign ; the other 


is adumbrated 


one nation Is 
nations have (or, if 


there are only two nations in an empire, 
the other nation has) duties to perform to- 
wards the sovereign nation to the fullest 
extent, and have no power of independently 
willing any right, civil or political, except 
the politica.-legal right of rebellion against 
Imperialism, which is also a natural right. 

From thə 3rd point, it is easy to infer 
that the right of rebellion, in order that it 
may be effectively exercised, must be affiliated 
with a militant consciousness of nation- 
hood which the people who constitute an 
empire mus: possess, and if they do not, 
must acquire and develop so as to make it 
a motive-power of destruction. 

According to the three points of the 
definition, given, Russia has ceased to be an 
“empire” since 1917, when she declared and 
carried into effect the “national self-determi- 
native” prinziple and Italy has become an 
“empire” since 1919 when the N.cholases 
and Mettern:ches of the treaty of Versailles 
conferred on her the power of tyrannizing 
over the Germans of the Upper Trenfino. 

Neither of the essentials can be dispensed 
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with, for no State in the modern world being 
uninational, the elimination of the 3rd point 
would entitle every state to call itself an 
“empire” and the leaving out of the 2nd 
point would place all the slave-states of the 
ancient world in the imperial category. 

Some existing fallacies must be over- 
thrown before the truth of the definition, 
sketched above, can be made apparent in all 
its beatings. 


Fatuacy No, I 


Can “empire” be called “state”? 

While many would be inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative, terminogical 
accuracy demands that the answer should 
be in the negative 

The radical differences that exist between 
“empire” and “state” are noted below. 

Firstly, as regards manner of origin: 
while the State is the objective result of a 
long and peaceful process of subjective 
evolution, the empire is the objective result 
of the subjective fiat of one single person 
who is often the “dominus omnium” carried 
into effect at a stroke, by “blood and iron”. 
(See Georg Jellinek on state-origin, quoted 
in Willoughby’s “Naturo of the State.” 
This view of the origin of the State, by no 
means confined to the Evolutionists proper, 
commands the widest acceptance.) 

Secondly, as regards manner of existence : 
while the State, after having come into 
baing, depends and nourishes itself upon 
majority opinion as manifested through law, 
the empire after having been created, supports 
itself on force as manifested through ordi- 
nances. (Holland, in his definition of the 
State, stresses this point. The element of 
force in the basic composition of the State 
remains potential, or if any concession is to 
be made to the Treitschkianism of H. Treits- 


chke, is so varnished that it loses its 
edge.) 
Thirdly, as regards outlook: while 


equality is the principle of the State, subor- 
dination is the principle of “empire.” In 
the State is expressed the principle of free 
self-determining personality ; in the empire 
is expressed the principle of dominant 
personality. 

Fourthly, as regards distribution of power: 
while the State is one community which is 
free and politically organized, “empire” 
consists of communities which are not free 
and which ought to be, but are not politically 
organized, 
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It follows hence that while in the State, 
“law is the same for all whether it protects 
or punishes,’ in the empire, laws vary 
according to rulers and the ruled. The 
juristic difference between “laws” and 
“ordinances” being well-known, it is possible 
to argue that in an empire, “laws” in the 
strict sense cannot exist ; those which pass 
for “laws” are, in reality, “ordinances.” 

Fifthly, as regards aim: while the action 
of the State is directed to the development 
of every individual to the fullest liberty and 
to the fullest personal perfection, the empire 
aims at promoting the ends of some indivi- 
duals through the vassalage of others. 

The State finally, loses statehood when 
if becomes an empire. Empire, is an entity 
“sui generis”, not to ve likened to anything 
else. 


Fattacy No. II 


Popular parlance throughout the ages has. 
ideologically affiliated “pax” with “imperium” 
and it is imperative to disabuse ourselves 
of this falsehuod. Emperors and designing 
politicians have found it to their interest to 
encourage this delusion, as for example, 
the Emperor Napoleon III, the hero of the 
Paris massacres, in his celebrated speech to 
the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce, magni- 
loquently perorated, ‘The empire is peace !’” 
Inspite of this effusion, people credited him 
with projects of four large-scale wars and 
subsequent events proved the substantial 
correctness of the popular forecast. 

“Pax Romana” is said to have its Indian. 
analogue in “Pax Sarvabhaumica”’, and “Pax 
Britannica” looms large in loyalist conception. 
even to-day. We have but to turn to the 
pages of Engelbert, Abbot of Dumout (circa 
1325 A.D.) to witness the exposition of 
Roman Imperialism as it actually was. His 
book, “De Ortu et Fini Romani Imperii” 
contains a passage which is well worth 
remembering by everybody obsessed with 
the superstition of “Roman peace.” It is. 
this :— 

“The Roman empire was and is always troubled: 


ener rara aU 


by wars and rebellions ; hardly ever were the gates a 


of the temple of Janus shut; the greater number 
of Roman emperors have died violent 
deaths ; and the Roman empire has been the 
cause more of disorder than of peace.” * 


The kaleiodcscopic changes that accom- 


* Quoted by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar in his 


book “Futurism of Young Asia.” 


we 
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panied the expansion of states into empires 
and the manufacture of “Pax Sarvabhaumica,” 
consequent upon it, were the resultant more 
often of “Bherighosa” than of “Dhamma- 
ghosa’’; and the panoramic swiftness with 
which frontiers extended. or dwindlad, 
internal or external policies were broken off 
or renewed, testifies to the uncertainty of 
the period, these changes occurred in. 
Domestic factions debilitated internal 
sovereignty while foreign potentates menaced 
external sovereignty and rendered it 
precarious. The north German tribes were 
to the Roman emperors what Pulakesin was 
to Harsha, vix, a menace; and the fratricidal 
dissentions in the Moghul empire consequent 


upon the infirmity of Shahjehan have thair 
European counterpart in the warlike 
animosities of Charlemagne’s successors, 


consequent upon the death of the great 
Frankish emperor. 

As regards modern empires, it is rot 
very necessary to stress this poinf, for we 
need only envisage the political-economic 
history of Europe in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, replete with the details of war, 
intrigue and empire-making, with an open 
mind to be convinced that “Pax” differs from 
“Imperium” as widely as heaven does from 
Vauxhall, 

This brings us to the heart of Imperialism. 

Imperialism, at its inception, denotes 
nothing more than the strangling of one Staze 
by another. This strangling is the result of 
the co-operation and interplay of two 
historical abstractions, force and fraud. N. 
Machiavelli (1469-1527) condensed the eternal 
philosophy of state-dynamics into a conveniert 
apothnegm when he said, long ago, that a 
prince who would expand his territories 
must combine the characteristics of a lioa 
with those of a fox. 

Force, the motto of all World-Augustuses, 
has been to hold by the Sword what ths; 
Sword has won. The Imperialism of Shi 
Hwangti who brought China for the first 
time under one “imperial umbrella” was a3 
much an affair of the Sword as was that of 
Asoka, the arch-protagonist of world-peace. 


a The army has ever been the axis on which 


- 


imperial systems have revolved. The 
Pretorian Guards and the Roman Empire 
the Janissaries and the Turkish Empire, the 
Imperial Guard and the Napoleonic Empire— 
in all these cases, history proves that 
imperial efficiency has seldom run along 
lines other than those of military efficiency 
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Charles V frittered away his imperia, 
energy in trying to evolve homogeneity out 
of heterogeneity ; he failed in his task only 
because his gun was not loud enough to 
silence the manifold opposition he evoked. 
The scattered empire of Napoleon and the 
consolidated empire of Akbar were alike 
held on one tenure, which was that of the 
“big battalion”, or the “shining armour”, or 
that of ths “mailed fist.” 


British Imperialism, it may bə observed 
in passing, has thoroughly proved its fidelity 
to the Ronan original, a copy of which it 
professes to be, by basing all its erguments— 
even that which declares the goal of 
British policy to be “the progressive 
realization of self-government in India’—in 
the final resort, on the solid bed-rock of 
artillery and armaments. This fact, she does 
not conceal, buf most avowedly bandies 
about; as for example, she always takes pains 
to tack to the words just quoted from the 
declaration made in the Imperial Parliament 
on August 20, 1917, the phrase, “as an 
integral part of the British Empire”, thereby 
destroying any possibility of misconstruing 
the present or prospective relations of India 
towards herself. (Sir Sankaran Nair, in his 
famous Minute of Dissent, made a point 
somewhat to this effect.) 


Fraud: this is a weapon which is, unlike 
force, operated upon insidiously. The Rich- 
elieu of Ancient Magadba, Vassakara, the 
Brahmin minister of Ajatasatru, who was 
deputed to the territory of the Vaijjis to 
sow the seeds of dissension there, is not a 
vanishing, buf a permanent type of imperialist 
statesman. 

It is not hasty to conclude from what 
has been said that Imperialism holds together 


only so long as there is sufficient force to 
draw upon. 
While the Neo-Hegelians of Oxford— 


Green, Bradley and Bosanquet—have pro- 
pounded the theory that consent, not force, 
is the basis of the state, nobody outside 


Bedlam has yet maintained nor can anybody 


ever dare maintain that consent of the 
subject peoples, normally obtained (i.e, not 
through bribery or force) is the basis of 
“empire”, too. Consent, in an empire, is 
always and necessarily lacking and Imperialism 
remains in the saddle so long as it is power- 
ful enough to keep disruption at bay. War 
of Liberation is bound to begin whenever 
there is enough fighting strength and resucrce 
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‘n fhose on whom the yoke of Imperialism 
das been imposed. 

Imperialism, then, is exactly what Hobbes 
galled “a state of war’; not that there is 
actual war, but a state in which there is a 
disp sition to fight always present. 

“Warre”, says Thomas Hobbes in his 
“Leviathan” (Chapter XIIL), “consisteth not in 
Battel only, or the act of fighting; but in a 
trae; of time wherein the will to contend by 
Battel is sufficiently known; and therefore, 
the notion of Time is to be considereth in 
the nature of Warre; as it is in the nature 
of the weather. For, as the nature of 
Foule Weather lyeth not in a shower or 
two of rain; but in an inelination thereto 
of many days together; so the nature of 
warre consisteth not in actuail fighting ; but 
in the known disposition thereto, during all 
the time there is no assurance to the 
contrary.’’* 


Newrton’s 8rp LAW In POLITICS 


It is now possible to deny that obedience 
to Imperialism is an act of duty. An empire 
depends, it has been seen, both for its birth 
and for its existence, on superior strength. 
As Rousseau says, “Strength is physical 
pewer. I do not see what moral force 
could result from its action. To yield to 
fozze is an act of necessity and not of will; 
it is, atthe most, an act of prudence. In 
waat sense could it be of duty ? If obedience 
must be rendered to strength, it is not 
necessary to obey from duty ; and if obedience 
is not enacted, it is not necessary to obey.” 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that 
wien Carlyle thundered “the strong thing 
is the just thing’ and “rights are correctly 
articulated mights” he did not mean physical 
force, which is the sole guarantee of 
Inperialism (See E. Barker’s “Political Thought 


from H. Spencer to the present day,” 
pege 185). _ . 
The fact that Imperialism, like 18th 


century despotism, sometimes deems fit to 
be benevolent, does not negative the inherent 





* Ancient Sparta consisted principally of two 
nections, of which one was reduced to the position 
of “helots”; it was, therefore an “empire” according 
to the essentials of the proposed definition. Hegel, 
in his “Philosophy of History,” referring to the 
intarnal constitution of Sparta, says thst it resem- 
bled that of a ship, the crew of which is in a state 
of constant mutiny and which seethes with in- 
cessant warfare thereby. This statement illustrates 
what is called “a State of War.” 
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inability of subject peoples, so long as they 
remain under subjection, to independently 
possess any right, civil or political. There 
can be no talk of “rights?” under an empire, 
for “rights” are totally different from 
“charities” and. they presuppose a state to 
vindicate them.’ “Empire” is strictly speaking 
not a state at all; itis the negation of 
statehood, 

True, indeed, constitutions are granted. 
But the very statement that they are 
“granted” proves that they have no rootings 
either in “volonte generate” or in "volonte 
de tous.” They are imposed from without, ' 
not evolved from within. 

To speak of subject peoples as being 
wholly rightless would be wrong; for one 
right and that alone they indubitably possess: 
it is the right of rebellion. This right 
remains potential so long as it is felt that 
it cannot be successfully exercised. 

The naturalness of this right cannot be 
questioned, for resistance to force is an 
instinct which 
beings from the ant to the elephant. (By 
the world, “natural”? no reference is implied 
to any supposed precivie “state of nature”). 

Is rebellion against Imperialism also a 
political right? If itis alleged that it is, 
where is the state guarantee for if to be 
sought ? Certainly not in the empire ; for 
even if the “empire” were a state (which it is 
not), it cannot be expected that it would dig 
its own grave by countenancing a right, so 
utterly subversive of itself. 

The answer to the question is found in 
the fact that every empire derives its life 
frora pre-existing state systems. The 


physical destruction of these by superior “ 


military-naval strength which brings about 
the empire, leaves to them only a spiritual 
existence in the consciousness of the van- 
quished peoples who become reduced to 
subjection. To be more explicit, these states 
continue to exist as “self-conscious ethical 
sutstances” all throughout the imperial 
period and, what is more, retain sovereignty 
over the subject peoples. The memory of 
independent statehood is cherished by the 
pecple, fed on historical studies, and handed, 
on from generation fo generation, until the 
whole accumulated force breaks forth in a 
paroxysm of rebellion. The ancient states, 
metaphorically speaking, are so many 
Hamlet’s fathers, goading the Hamlets to 
enact vengeance. It is for the physical 
resuscitation of these states that subject 


is common to all created ` 
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peoples rebel, it is a feeling of lost sovereizn- 
ty that keeps them uneasy under the empire. 
Hence the “perpetual war,’ the Hobbesian 
“state of war”, as it has been called above. 

If rebellion is successful, the states which 
were in. a state of suspended animation 
are ushered back into complete life again; 
they externally manifest themselves end 
declare, either actually or constructively, zhe 
restrospective legality of the rebellion. Even 
if rebellion is unsuceessful, its leaders may 
be hanged by putting in some extra expense 
for the hangman and the rope, but its politizal 
righteousness cannot .be assailed, though it 
cannot be authoritatively declared. 

The right of rebellion is a legacy which fhe 
physically expiring states bequeath tô thair 
eitizens ; and if is created by the fact of 
state-destruction, which is,so far as the 
creation of this specific right goes, an 
essentially “juristic act.” 

Denial of legality to rebellion arises, at 
bottom, from the Benthamite conception of 
right, as being creatable solely by “positive 
jaw” Bentham, when he said, “Rigkts 
properly so called are creatures of law pro- 
perly so called”, meant by “law” nothing 
more than ‘ ‘positlve law.” There is no doubt 
that Holland, too, has the, same idea of “lav” 
in mind when he defines “legal, right. 4 

Bat this assumption—that “there can be 
no law without a definite sanction, i.e. withoat 
a constituted authority having the duty and 
the power of compelling observance of the 
law by penalties and executing the judgment 
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of those who administer it’—is an error ; 
no less a personage than Sir F. Pollock, the 
great lawyer, declared the opinior, founded on 
this assumption, as “transitory and insular.” 
(Address to the University of Mnchester, on 
October the 30th, 1916). 

It is & mistake to suppose that state- 
sovereignty legislatively manifests itself 
through jadicially eaforceable “positive laws” 
alone. It boots us little toknow tht the “right 
of rebellion” can be infringed wiih impunity, 
for it cannot be enforced in anv court of 
law under the empire. 

The fact-is that “positive laws” are but 
one chanrel and let it be conceded that they 
constitute the most important channel for 
the manifestation of state soversignty, but 
are by no means the only channel. “Law 
is any rule or canon whereby actions are 
framed” (R. Hooker); and that rght which 
is in consonance with it is a -egal right, 
The antecedent sovereign states, though 
divested by Imperialism of the symbolisms 
and excrescences of sovereigaty, retain the 
essence of it and supply the “assent and 
assistance” which Holland makes essential 
for “legal rights.” 

What, then, we may finally ask, is the 
right. of the empire to ba? To one who has 
“fallowed che real truth of things rather than 
an imaginary view of them”, the answer js 
clear. The empire has right in so far as it 
has might and might in so far as it exists 
in such a way that its subjects regard rebel- 
lion as a greater evil than obedience. 


RAJPUT ORIGINS IN ORISSA 


By Pror. R. D. BANERJL wa. 
Benares Fendu University. 


IKE tke chiefsof other provinces of India 
i; many of the feudatory chiefsand zamindars 
of Orissa claim to be Rajputs. Yet ther 


' genealogical tables and the accounts which 


they have supplied to the compilers cf 
Imperial and Provineial Gazetteers in ths 
ccuntry very often prove the contrary.. In 
almost all cases the chiefs claimed to be cf 
Rajput descent before the British conquest 
of the country. Many of the modern chiefs 
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of .Orissa are really descended from ancient 
kings of that country and their ancestry can 
be traced back, historically, much further 
than those of most of the princely houses of 
modern Rajputana. The most prominent 
example is that of Mayurbhanj. In cther 
cases Kajput origin has been c:aimed on 
very meagre and insufficient grounds by 
chiefs of humbler origins and these claims 
have gone unchallenged so long. The most 
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prominent examples are the families of 
Vizianagram and Patna-Sonpur, 

In the case of Vizianagram, the claim to 
Rajput origin seems to have been tacitly 
acknowledged by the Rajputs of Raiputana 
and by aceurate historians of the type of 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. Prof. Sarkar, writing 
of the foundation of the Chiefship of 
Vizianagram, in the first volume of his 
monumental work on Aurangzeb, says “In 
1652 a Rajput officer of Golkonda seized 
Vizagapatam and extending his conquest 
formed a petty Rajahship.” * The authority 
quoted in a footnote in this page is the 
Imperial Gazetteer, (Vols, X. XIE & XXIV). 
Out of these volumes only Vol. XXIV 
contains any reference to the Vizianagram 
family. Prof. Sarkar refers to page 339 in this 
Volume and on this page we find the 
following statement: “The family claims 
descent from Madhavavarma, who led a 
Rajput colony into the Kistna valley in A. D. 
591 and whose descendants held important 
posts at the’ court of Golconda. In 1652 
one of these, Pusapati Madhavavarma, entered 
Vizagapatam.” The claim to Rajput descent 
and the tacit acceptance of the statement in 
the gazetteer made Prof. Sarkar admit that 
the conqueror of Vizagapatam in 1652 was a 
Rajput. The Maharaja of Vizianagram is -no 
doubt admitted to be a Rajput at the present 
day and intermarriages are taking place with 
the highest Rajput families. But the facts 
to be taken into consideration in deciding 
the claim of a descent from a Rajput clan 
are;—(i) the date , when a migration is said 
to have taken place, and (2) the conditions of 
the migration, e. g., different versions of the 
same story and their probablity. 

With these three points of enquiry before 
us in the case of the Vizianagram family, we 
find that the first point is decidedly against 
tha theory of Rajput descent. The name 
Rajput was not in existence in the 6th 
century, and even if a migration into the 
Krishna valley is admitted at that time from 
some unknown place in Northern India, it is 
nct possible to connect such people with 
genuine Rajputs of the divine Agnikulas of 
legends. The subsequent Rajput intermarriages 
of the family are no proof of its descent, as 
later on all kings became Kshatriyas, genea- 
logies were provided for them as late as the 
16th and the 17th centuries (the Koches 
of Kuch Bihar and the Ahoms of Assam) 
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and in the nineteenth century most princes 
became Rajputs. Inspite of the inherent: 
defec:s in the story provided by the agents- 
of the Vizianagram Estate to the compilers- 
of the Imperial Gazetteer, it contains certain 
important pieces of information, and if they 
are carrect and authentic they ought to 
prove the real descent of the family. The- 
name Madhavavarman is very suggestive, 
Several chiefs of that name belonging to the 
Sailodbhava family ruled over the Kongoda- 
mandala in the seventh country. One of 
them, the subordinate of Sasanka, king of 
Gauda, was alive in 619 A.D., a date not 
very far removed from the traditional date- 
of tha migration of the so-called Rajputs into- 
the Krishna valley. Madhavavarman-Sainya- 
bhita was nota Rajput, but he was a king: 


and his people ruled over Java and Sumatra 


when the Rajputs of the bluest blood were 
still wandering Guojars or unconverted 
Hunas. 


The chiefs of Patna and Sonpur claim: to -- 
be descended from the Chauhans or Chahama- - 


nas. The story of their migration is of 
interest and provides us with an impor- 
tant specimen of the evolution of Rajput 
pedizrees of Orissan chiefsin the British period: 
of Indian history. So far as I know, no 
Orissan chief has been able to produce any 
genuine records in support of their claims to- 
Rajput descent. The entire claim of the 
Patra-Sonpur family is based on legend and 
trad:tion which varies from time to time 
with the. whims of the individual, either the- 
chief or his officer. The earliest record of 
the genealogy of the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur: 
family is to bə found in the narrative of. the: 
English traveller T. Motte who was deputed! 
by fhe East India Company to the “Diamond: 
mines af Sumbhulpur” in 1766. His journal: 
was printed in the Asiatic Annual Register: 
for 1799, Motte says :— 

“Sumbhulpoor was founded by. Bulram: 
Dakze of whom they relate the following 
history. About two centuries are past. 
since a company of Hindus set ont from: 
the banks of the river Sommer in the- 
province of Azmir, on a pilgrimage to the- 
temple of Jaggernut. 
whcle party was murdered, except one 
woman who made her escape to Patna, a: 


On their return the- > 


place thirty coss south from hence, at that -~ 


time the capital of this part of the country’ 
She supported herself with begging until her- 
son grew up, who shewed such a happy 
genius for learning, and such dexterity at 
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‘his exercises, that the Rajah 
‘When he succeeded, he built this place, and 
made it his residence, calling it Sumbhulppor, 
from the country of his father. Had his 
family come from the Sommer, he would 
have called it Sommerpoor ; whereas, I should 
think, he came from Sumbhul, a large czity 
in the Rohilla country.” 

Motte found that the chiefs of Samba pur 
claimed descent from a man who had come 
from Sambhar,the ancient Sakambhari, the first 
capital of the Chahmanas before they migrated 
to Delhi. He does not say whether the originator 
of the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur family was a 
Chauhan or a Paribar or a Kachhwaha. We 
reach the next stage in this maze of genealogy 
in “the Gazetteer of the Central Provinees of 
India’ by Charles Grant, Nagpur, 1870 
(Second Edition) , 

In this book the ancestor of the Patpa- 
Sambalpore-Sonpur family has lost the 
characteristics of a pilgrim to Jagannath, he 
has become the Rajput Raja of Sambar near 
Mainpuri. “The Maharajas of Patna claim 
direct descent from a race of Rajpur Fajas 
of Garhsambar near Mainpuri and trace it 
through thirty-one generations. It is alleged 
that Hitambar Singh, the last of these Rajas, 
offended the king of Delhi, and was kiled ; 
tbat his family had to abandon their coun- 
try and fly in every direction ; and that one 
of his wives, who was at that time enceinte, 
‘found her way down to Patna, which was, 
it seems, at that time represented by a 
cluster of eight ‘garhs,’ and the chief of each 
garh took if in turn to rule for a day over 
the whole. The chief of Kolagarh received 
the Rani. kindly, and in due time she gave 
birth to a boy, who was called Ramai Deva. 
The chief adopted him, and eventually 
abdicated in his favour ; and when it zame 
to his turn to rule, he took the first oppor- 
tunity of causing the chiefs of the other 
seven garhs to be murdered and setting 
himself up as the ruler over the whole, with 
the title of Maharaja.” t 

This statement is certainly based on 
informations supplied to the compiler cf the 
Gazetteer by officers of the Patna Stata. It 
differs materially from the statemert of 
Motte in making the ancestor of the family 
a Raja instead of a comparatively insignifi- 
cant private person of Sambhar who came 


* Asiatic Annual Register, 1799, pp. 73-74. 


t Central Provinces Gaxetieer, Second Edition. 


Nagpur, 1870, pp. 8938-4. 
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on pilgrimage to Jagannath and in making 
him come from Garh Sambar instead of 
Sambhar near Ajmer. Mr. Grant quotes the 
report of Major Impey, whieh has not been 
printed as yet but considerable extracts 
from which are to be found in a learned 
paper by Mr. 0. U. Wills, “CS, on the 
Chhaittsgarh States, published in the Journal 
and Preeceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol, XV. 1919. I kave since obtained 
a copy of the original report and I find that 
Mr. Grent’s quotations are not exact and 
Major Impey’s report contains certain state- 
ments which bear on them the hall-mark of 
untruth. Writing on the 29th May, 1863, 
Major J. B. Impey states ;— 

“2. The Maharajabs f Patna claimed 
direct descent from a race cf Rajput Rajahs 
of Garh Sambal—near Mynpooree and count 
back the individuals of this race for thirty- 
two generations. 

“3. It is narrated that these Rajahs used 
to be in constant attendarce at the court of 
Delhi till the last, named Hitambar Sing, 
having intrigues and run off with one of the 
king’s daughters, was pursued and killed 
and his family forced tc fly, Amongst the 
wives of this Rajah was one who, escaping, 
arrived eneceinte, in Patna, and found refuge 
with the chief of Kholagurh, being one of the 
8 garhs, as marginally noted and which at 
that time alone formed the territories of 
Patna, being comprised witk:in tho three 
rivers, Ung, Mahanuddy and Tel and bounded 
on the west by Khurriar (a possession then 
of Jeipoor) and  Brindanawagurh ; and 
the chiefs of which took it in turns a day 
at a time to exercise full authority, as Rajah, 
over the whole. She wes placed in charge 
of the said cbiefs Brahmin at Ramoor and 
there gave birth to a boy, named Ramaee 
Deo. ‘The chief adopted the bey—and subse- 
quently on his coming of age, himself being 
sick and weary of rule, resigned his position 
to him. Ramaee Deo soon after this succeed- 
ed in murdering the other seven chiefs, 
and usurping to himself the whole and 
permanent authority in Patna. Finally he 
married a daughter of the ruler of Orissa 
through whose influence and power he was 
enabled to maintain his usurped position.” 

The difference between the statements 
recorded by Motte in 1166 anc Impy in 1863 
is very great. The State cflicisls had become 
bold enough to claim thakthis supposed petty 
chief of Mainpuri bad become of sufficient 
importance to intrigue witk a prncess of 
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ìe Royal House of Delhi. There is a 
greater amount of difference with regard to 
tne date of the migration of the ancestor of the 
family. Motte stated that the ancestor of the 
family came to Orissa a couple of centuries 
before his time (1766), say in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. At this time Akbar 
was on the throne of Delhi. Will any 
respectable scholar admit today that Hitamber 
Sing, a petty Jaigirdar or military adven- 
turer, intrigued with the daughter of the 
great Mughal Emperor ? Grant quotes the 
names of 26 generations of the chiefs of 
Fatna up to his time. Impey quoted 25 up 
to Vajra-Hiradhara Deva who died in 1762. 
Even if we take 20 years to be the average 
duration of the rule of a chief we cannot 
name Hitambar Sing, the reputed father of 
Ramai Deva, to be a contemporary of Akbar. 
It became clearly necessary xow to furnish 
additional information to State historiographers 
and compilers of Gazetteers in order to 
cover this defect. Let us turn to the next 
editions of the District Gazetteer. It should 
24 sufficient at this stage to note that a sugges- 
clon of Motte made in 1766 and recorded 
and printed in 1799 was sufficient to put 
tLe State officials on their guard in 1863 
and 1870 ; that Somer near Ajmer of their 
tradition may be Sambhal a great Rohilla 
stronghold. Therefore, in all subsequent 
“information” supplied to British officials 
they stuck loyally to Sambbal and gave the 
go bye to the Sambhar of the’ artless 
“Chhamkaran” of 1766 who supplied facts 
as he knew them to Motte. In between 
Motte and Impey or Grant another English- 
man gave a different turn to the ancestry 
of the chiefs of Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur. 
Sir Richard Temple states in 1863, in his 
repoit on the Zemindaris and other petty 
chieftaincies in the Central Provinces—“The 
Sembalpur and the Patna Rajas are some 
times said to be descended from or related 
tothe royal or independent Haihaibansi 
dynasty of Ratanpur, in the Chhattisgarh 
Plateau, which was formerly the capital 
cf Chhattisgarh.” * This rambling reference 
ky thelate Editor of the Indian Antiquary only 
yroves a wild craving on the part of these 
chiefs to secure another Rajput ancestry if 
tha Chauhan claim failed, 

We must now return to examine the 
razoris or “information” supplied by the next 
generation of State officials in which they 


* Reprinted at Nagpur 1923, p. 8, foot-note. 
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attempted to cover the deficiencies of their 
predecessors. This is to be found in the 
Bengal Provincial Gazetteer, containing the 
account of the feudatory states of Orissa. 
This volume, printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, was edited by Mr. L. E. B, 
Cobden-Ramsay, I. ©. S. I have not seen a 
more glaring instance of carelessness on the 
part of an editor. Mr. Cobden-Ramsay has 
permitted himself to be hood-winked by his 
own subordinates as well as many of the 
State officials. He has failed to consult 
printed books on the subjects on which he 
was writing and was careless enough to rely 
entirely on his Indian subordinates. His 
predecessor Mr. L. S. S. O'Malley, I C. S, 
who compiled the Gazetteer of the District 
of Sambalpur, is no better in comparison. 
We can detect even now that some sort of 
intrigue was being carried on between the 
petty chiefs of Orissa for the establishment 
of their Rajput ancestry and one party got 
hold of the subordinate establishment of 
some British office and managed to introduce 
their version of the ancestry of their own 
chiefs to the detriment of their opponents. 
Messrs. O'Malley and Cobden-Ramsay, totally 
oblivious ‘of facts as recorded by Impey and 
Grant on these particular points, printed the 
“informations” supplied to them by the State 
officials through their Indian clerks. 
find two of them mentioned by O’Malley in 
a footnote on p. 23 of the Gazetteer of the 
Sambalpur District, printed in 1909. “I am 
indebted to Babu Satyabadi Padhi and Babu 
Nand Kishore Bohidar of Sambalpur for 


assistance in preparing this account of the . 


legendary history of Sambalpur.” * It was 
the interest of the Sonpur-Sambalpur party 
to prove that Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar 
were at one time their dependencies and the 
editor of the Gazetteer quietly printed these 
names among the 18 dependencies of 
Sambalpur. t He did not consider it 
necessary to look into the authenticity of 
the claim of the Patna-Sonpur group. Mr. 
Cobden-Ramsay proved himself to be far 
more adaptable to the needs of the Sonpur- 
Patna party. He admitted everything placed 
before him to be true and gave the stamp 
of truth to these statements by including 
them in the Gazetteer. His book gave the 
chiefs of Patna and Sonpur some right to 





* Bengal District Guxetieer, Sambalpur, 
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Claim that their ancestor came to Orissa 60) 
years ago, ez, in the beginning of the 14ta 
century instead of the middle of the L6ta 
(p. 22), it admitted the independence ani 
existence of the petty chiefs of Sonpur at 
the end of the 12th century by the acceptanc2 
of the following statements: “It is said that 
the third monarch of the line, between 1175 
and 1202, measured his kingdom from ths 
Hughly to the Godavari and from the Sea 
to the frontier of Sonpur, the state whica 
adjoins Baud on the West.” * There is n3 
evidence of the existence of Sonpur or 
Patna as separate States in the 12th centurz 
or of the migration of the ancestor of tha 
present houses in the 14th. 

Mr. Cobden-Ramsay has also provided a 
second line of ancestors for the Sonpur-Patna 
group of chiefs by stating another legend 
according to which one Hamir Deva fled 
from Garh Shambar and established himseli 
at Manikgarh in the hills of Khariar. He 


¥went to fight and was killed. He had seven 


- 


ay 





The 


queens, six of whom became Satis. 


seventh was pregnant and found refuge in the- 


forest between Patna and Khariar. She was 
protected by the aborigines of the Binjhal 
tribe and her son was Ramai Devat The 
uncertainty of the Rajas of Patna anc 
Sonpur about their ancestry and their 
eagerness to ensure their descent from 
Rajput stock is proved by their inclusion of 
two different lines. of ancestors on the same 
page of the account. Evidently there wat 
some one behind one of the parties who had 
sufficient knowledge of ancient Indian History 
and Epigraphy to understand the value of 
the futile suggestion that Sambhal near 
Mainpuri was the original home of the so- 
called Chauhans of Patna-Sonpur and nol 
Sambhar or Sakambhari in Rajputana. $ 

The claim to Rajput descent of the 
Sonpur-Patna family entered into a new 
phase in the last quarter of the century from 
the present day. This attempt was headed 
by a respectable scholar, Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 
formerly a lawyer of Sambalpur and at 
present a lecturer in the Post-Graduate 
Department in Arts of the Calcutta University 
and a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court. 
Mr, Mazumdar’s first work on this subject 
was published in 1911 and is entitled “Sonpur 


a 


* Bengal District Gazetteer, Orissa Feudatori 
States. p. 23. 

Tt Ibid, p. 284. 
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in the Sambalpur tract.” In Chapter VI Mr. 
Mazumdar says: “the legendary account of 
the Chohan Rajas is that one Humeru of 
the family of Prithviraj of Delhi, having 
lost his position at Mainpuri in Upper 
India during the time of the Miahomedan 
rulers, came with his queens to the borders 
of Patna State and establishec a little: 
principality of his in that loeatity. How 
this Rajput adventurer came upon this far- 
of tract after travelling many hundred miles 
through rugged hills and dense forests is not 
now easy to ascertain.” (p.44-45). This 
account differs from the previous: 
“Informations” supplied to the compiler of 
the Bengal Gazetteers, of Sambelpur, and 
the Orissa Feudatory ‘Tracts, published in 
1909, in the fact that the pilgrim of unknown 
caste described by Motte in 1766 who had 
become a Chauhan of Sambhal near Mainpuri 
in Impey’s report of 1863 and  Grant’s. 
Gazetteer in 1870 and who had gone up at. 
least three nuudred years anterior in date 
than the date given by Motte, now becomes. 
a member of the family of Prithviraja. Mr. 
Mazumdar perhaps does not know that the 
Chahamanas continued to rule over the 
North-Eastern portion of Rajputana after the 
fall of Delhi and Ajmer in 1192-33. So if 
became convenient to make Humeru, and 
Hitambar Sing, come to Orissa -.nstead of 
following the fortunes of Hari Siogh or 
Hammira I of Ranastambhapura or Ranthambhor 
in the Jaipur State. It also becama conven- 
lent for Mr. Mazumdar through the accommo-. 
dation of Messrs. Cobden-Ramsay and 
U’Malley to assert that Mayurbaanj and 
Keonjhar once acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Chauhan Rajas of Patna and Sambal- 
pur. He says on p. 48: “some old records. 
disclose the fact that the Chaunan Rajas of 
Patna and Sambalpurissued orders cf demand 
of Revenue upon some chiefs of Keonjhar 
and Mayurbhanj. If is to be regretted that 
no trace of these records can nov be ob- 
tained, though they were inspacted either by 
Sir A. Grant himself or by his responsible 
assistants some time previous to 1862.”* 
There is no mention of such records in the. 
Gazetteer of the Central Provinces aither in 
the first edition of 1863 or in the- 
second edition of 18.0. Mr. ilazumdarc 
henceforth can only bs regarded as the 
historiographer of the chiefs of toe Patna- 


Sambalpur-Sonpur group of chiefs and not 
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a critical scholar. The next feat attempted 
by Mr. Mazamdar was in 1925 in his “Orissa 
' in the Making”, published by the University 
of Calcutta., Here he accepts as correct the 
statements in the Bengal Gazetteers of 1909 
and 1910 that “so early as the 12th or 13th 
century A. D. one Humeru of the family of 
the Chohan Rajputs of Mainpuri in the 
United Provinces came to Patna with his 
wife” ıp. 219). The most important addition 
in this instalment is that “the son of Humeru 
born in Patna State became by his mythical 
powers the chief of the eight Malliks who 
had the government of Patna and Sambalpur 
in their hands and thus established the 
Choban rule in the Kosala country by being 
installed at Gad-Sambar.” (p. 220). The only 
proof in support of the statement which Mr. 
Mazumdar can quote is the acceptance of 
this tradition by the Maratha Rajas of Nagpur 
and by Major Impey. As if any of the 
Bhonslas or their officers were in a position 
to ascertain the true Rajput origin of any 
family ! In the British period the -story of 
Motte stands out distinctly as the only 
correct version of the ancestry of the Patna- 
Sembalpur-Sonpur group of chiefs among 
the number of accounts supplied to writers 
like Messrs. Impey, C. Grant, Cobden-Ramsay 
and O’Malley. Every true scholar will grieve 
tc find the respected name of Mr, B. C. 
Mazumdar included in this group. The 
chiefs of Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur group were 
descended from a pilgrim of some unknown 
caste who came on pilgrimage from Sambhar 
to Jagannath in the earlier part of the 16th 
century, founded a kingdom which later on 
‘became powerful and began to claim Rajput 
origin and who, with the help of British 
Gazetteer writers, have now become the 
agnates of Prithviraja IL of Delhi and 
Ajmer. 

I shall take only one other instance among 
toe chiefs of Orissa, vx. that of Mayurbhanj. 
The Bhanjas of Orissa were independent 
monarchs in the time of Ranabhanja I. This 
chief began as a semi-independent ruler 
sometime in the 8th century A. D. From 
the. rank of a Ranaka he rose to bea 
Maharaja and his descendants ruled over 
almost the whole of Orissa from modern 
Mayurbhanj to the Gumsur Taluka of the 
Ganjam-Berhampur district of Madras. 
Hany chiefs of Orissa still call themselves 
Bhanjas and rule over many of the Garbjat 
States and Zamindaries. The present chiefs 
of Mayurbhanj, instead of claiming descent 
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from the ancient Bhanja kings of the 
inscriptions, started a new theory about their 
descent in the British period. Evidently the 
Oriya “Chhamakarana’ of Mayurbhanj and 
the allied group of chiefs were neither 
so intelligent nor so forward as those of 
the so-called Chauhan chiefs of Patna-Sambal- 
pur-Sonpur. The- theory they started was 
very fallacious and therefore it immediately 
became open to attacks of the writers of their 
opponents, Mr. Mazumdar says: “it is narrated 
that a son of a celebrated Man Sing of 
Jaypur in Rajputana came to Puri and got 
the zemindari of Hariharpur on marrying a 
daughter of the then Gajapati Raja of Puri 
and that subsequently the eldest son of this 
adventurer became the ruler of the northern 
half of the State and the second son became 
the proprietor of the southern half, which 
developed into the State of Keonjhar. It 
is also stated that Jay Sing after the 
the acquisition of Hariharpur conquered 
Maynuradhvaja, then holding the Gadi at 


Bamanghati in the western part of the State, 


and thus effected a territorial extension. 


The new ruler after this acquisition of terri- 
tory assumed the surname of Bhanja as a 
measure of policy. The absurd dates record- 
ed in the family annals may be wholly dis- 
regaided, as the Temple of Jagannath and 
the progenitors of the Gajapati Rajas were 
not in existence earlier than the middle of 
the 12th century A.D.” (pp. 119-20)” The 
statements of Mr. Mazumdar are perfectly 
correct. In Mr, Cobden-Ramsay’s Gazetteer 
of the Feudatory States of Orissa itis stated 
that “the Mayurbhanj State was founded 
some 13 hundred years ago by one Jai Sing 
who was a relative of the Raja of Jaipur in 
Ra‘putana. Jai Sing came on a visit to the 
shrine of Jagannath at Puri and married a 
daughter of the then Gajapati Raja of Orissa 
and received Hariharpur as a dowry. Of 
his two sons, the eldest Adi Sing, 
Gadi of the Mayurbhanj State. the Annals 
of the Mayurbhanj Raj family, however, say 
thet Jai Sing came to Puri with his two 
sons Adi Sing and Jati Sing, the elder of 
whom was married to a daughter of the Puri 
Raj.” (p. 239). 
existence as a generic clan in the 6th century 
A.D. and the Kachhwaha State of Dhnndhar, 
Amber or Jaipur was not in existence at that 
time. Therefore the, “information” supplied 
to the compiler of the Gazetteer was totally 
wrong. The attempt of the modern chiefs 
with the affix Bhanja of Orissa can, therefore, 


held the. 


The Rajputs were not in: 


b 
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be regarded only as a very ill-conceived 
attempt to obtain Rajput ancestry. The 
Chhamkaran” of the Mayurbhanj State was 
not equipped in Rajput history or ancient 
Indian chronology and therefore, he made 
statements to the compiler of the Gazetteer 
which would make any other man blush in 
the 20th century. 

What, then, is the real origin of these 
claims to Rajput ancestry on the part of the 
chiefs of Orissa? Vizianagram is  certaialy 
not in Orissa but I have included it within 
this enquiry because it fell within the zone 
of influence of Orissa up to 1550 and in “he 
southernmost limit on the eastern coast 
within which Rajput origin is claimed by 
Indian chiefs. In all three cases we fnd 
that a date is claimed for the migration 
when the Rajput had no existence and when 


. the migration could not have taken place. 


Ab 


The connected circumstances are such as to 
make the migration theory absolutely impro- 
bable. Iu the case of Patna only persistent 


~and intelligent attempts have been made by 


State officials and state historiographers to 
make the claim more acceptable in the light 
of modern research, but older records of 
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English writers and modern discoveries in an- 
ciect Indian chronology have proved these claims 
to be entirely false. The only cause which 
I can assign for this craze for Rajput origin 
is the preponderance of the Rajputs as 
warriors and mercenaries in the 7th century 
when under the Mughals they spread their 
fame from Balkh to Assam and from 
Kashmir to Ahmadnagar. Rajputs of Malwa 
entered the service of the Sultans of 
Abmadnagar and Golkonda and there was 
a rush for Rajput ancestry all over Indic 
even on the part of princes whose blooc 
was blue when the aAgnikula Rajput was 
a barbarian clothed in his war paint. Tho 
real origin of the Bhanja chief of Mayur- 
bhanja is now being E by critica. 
scholars like Rai Bahadur Ramaprasac 
Chanda* and Rai Bahadur Hira Lal.t We 
must close our enquiry regarding the Rajput 
origins of Orissa at this point. And at a 
subsequert date we must take up the Rajput 
origins in Berar and the Maratha country. 
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By J. L. SATHE tes. 


T is a great puzzle fo many that whereas 
Hindus are capable of the most heroic 
deeds, including the most supreme sac- 

rifice, viz, that of one’s life, they are seen 
to give way often to ludicrously inferior 
antagonists even in the most common-place 
altercations of everyday life involving 
physical violence. The stories in the Puranas 
of Kings’ surrendering Kingdoms for a word 
or for the satisfaction of their elders’ whims 


| or of a son’s giving up his youth so that 
his father might be rejavenated again, are 


not totally absurd myths, but illustrate a 
true characteristic of the Hindu race A 
Hindu when his sentiments are roused is 
capable of making any sacrifice. Even now 
thousands of Hindus may be seen any day 
in India literally courting death, or torture 
or poverty, or imprisonment, or disease, in 


fact any 2vil of whatsoever magnitude, out- 
of sheer sentiment, affection, abedience, or 
duty, as the case may bs. But when it 
comes to a question of blows, however light 
they mav be, or whatever the odds in his 
favour may be, the Hindu instinetively turns 
away from them. It may be that ke will return 
and put up a brave fight, braver than any one 
else in the same position may be capable of 
doing. Eut his first instinct is to avoid all 
fight and to give in to every show of force. 
Very often this first surrender seals his fate 
and he has no second ckance to retrieve 
his mistaxe. Occasionally he gets an oppor- 
tunity fo retaliate and to get into his own. 
It cannot be denied that the average 
Hinda is not politically minded cnd does not 
at all desire fo rule himself or his country. 
In the cold past he was ruled by a smal 
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class of his own people, viz, the Kshatriyas, 
and later when they succumbed to  inter- 
mecine feud, and the superior prowess of 
foreigners he was quite content to be ruled 
‘by the latter. All that he longs for is like 
the herbivorous wild beasts of the forests 
to be let alone with his family to eke out 
his life in peace and passivity. He must 
exert himself to cultivate land because he 
must eat. He must eat because it is ordained 
‘by nature that he must do so in order to 
live. He would even fain not to eat at all 
in order to avoid having to exert himself 
and at best he will exert only just enough 
to keep body and soul barely together. You 
may call this laziness if you like, but nature 
does not prompt a creature to exert itself 
more than is necessary for the struggle of 
existence. Even a tiger will not roam about 
killing animals simply for the fun of it or 
for terrorising others. He lies down and 
has rast after he has had his fill and will 
not get up again until he is again hungry. 
Tt seems to be the very law of nature that 
`- creatures should merely subsist and procreate 
-and should exert themselves only so much 
as is necessary for the above purposes. The 
desire to adorn one’s self, to gather things 
round oneself or to exercise power over others 
merely for the sake of authority or dignity 
seems to be against instinct and alien to 
nature. In this respect, the average Hindu 
is therefore more akin to nature than the 
other races. He may stand up when ne 
or his family or his belongings are 
attacked and then like the sambbur 
or bison at bay he may be very ferocious. 
But he requires a conscious effort to rouse 
himself to fight. His instinet is to avoid a 
-fight and to fly from danger. It is possible 
‘that this was the instinct of all human 
-races in the beginning and that the present 
-raze for power, for luxury and wealth is 
an unnatural craving subsequently acquired. 
But the fact is that this craving is to be 
-found amongst the Europeans as well as 
Muhammadans, with the result that they 
havs been able to aggrandise themselves at 
“he expense of the Hindus and other similarly 
minded people. It will be an interesting 
-study in ethnology to ascertain in what 
zvaces and nations and to what extent this 
spirit of self-aggrandisement is present. - 

The blame for this passivity of the 
‘Hindus is often laid at the door of their 
religion, which enjoins contenment. But 
~what is religion ? It is merely the creation 
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of the best thought in a nation. So ulti- 
mately the blame for this defect or virtue 
of che Hindus—from whichever point 
view you may look at it~comes to their 
own nature. The doctrines of contenmentf, 
passivity, future birth, unreality of 
world, asceticism, “shaturvarnashram” 
ete, took root and flourished among us 
because they found fruitful soil there. These 
doctrines were not imposed on the Hindus 
by any outside agency and the nation as 
a whole has not been inveigled or 
constrained to accept them, involving as 
they do the relegation of the majority of 
the population to dumb servitude or to timid 
trade and commerce entirely at the mercy 
of the ruling minority. When the latter 
could not withstand the onslaught of more 
aggressive foreigners, the whole nation sank 
into servitude practically without a murmur. 

This does not mean that the Hindus are 
morally or mentally cowards; for cowardice 
is Toe from timidity. On the other 
hand, 
against the heaviest odds in the face of 
practically certain defeat, when they are 
morally convinced that it is right to oppose. 
This explains the innumerable heroic deeds 
performed by the Rajputs and other castes 
and recorded in history. This explains the 
“Jauhar” performed by Rajput wives and 
the practice of saé so common when the 
British came here. This explains the innume- 
rable deeds of heroism and _ self-sacrifice 
described in the Puranas. This also ex- 
plains the phenomenal success of Mr. 
Gandai’s passive resistance movement. Baut 
by instinct the Hindu will try to avoid all 
strife and danger. 
automatically to strike another, be he even 
his assailant and enemy. Nay, it will not 
rise even to give the “coup de grace” to a 
dying animal to end its agonies ! 

That the organisation of Hindu society 
whereby the majority are content to be 
ruled was not imposed from outside but was 
entirely in consonance with the instincts 
of the Hindu race is proved by the fact 
that it has subsisted for so many thousands 
of years in spite of its being the cause of 
its (race’s) practically perpetual servitude. 
For, in this world which is becoming increas- 
ingly small for the size of its population, 
no nation can hope to be left alone for long. 
Even the harmless animals of the wild 
forests have not been left alone but are 
gradually being exterminated. So how 
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could the Hindus be expected to be allowad 
to remain in perpetual enjoyment of such 
a beautiful and desirable continent as 
India ? Consequently, the Huns, the Greeks, 
the Scythians, the Mohammedans and tae 
Europeans all came in their turn and 
established their sway over the docile and 
unopposing Hindu. And yet the Hindu 
social organisation held together! The 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans, themselves the 
helots of the foreigners, still continued to have 
their own helots, viz, the Shudras and the 
untouchables. But with the coming of 
the Europeans there is a change. No donot, 
they too like their preceding invaders im- 
posed their sway over the Hindus. But 
their attack against Hindu thought was 
more formidable than the attacks of their 
predecessors, the Mohammedans. The Huas 
and Scythians did not count at all, as thoy 
themselves succumbed to the enchantment of 
the Hindu thought. And so gradually and 
¿at first imperceptibly, the western ideas 
"Pegan to infiltrate into the minds of the 
people and to alter their very nature. That 
is why thə old theories of predestination, 
contentmeat, avoidance of action, contempla- 
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tion, etc., are now appearing puerile and 
childish to many of us. Tnat is why the 
Shudras and untouchables are now dissatis- 
fied with their lot, and that is why move- 
ments like the anti-Brahman movement, 
simply unthinkable a few years ago, now 
flourish, That is also why the Hindu- 
Mohammadan dissensions are now so acri- 
monious. Many Hindus no longer submit 
now to any aggression and some of them even 
show agzressiveness themselves. 

The future will show whether this change 
is for the better or worse for mankind as a 
whole; for, it is sapping the foundations of 
our beliefs and religion, the very superiority 
of which over other faiths arises from its 
affinity to: nature, its let-aloneness, ifs peace- 
fulness, its idolization of contemplation, its 
asceticism, its theory of Karma, its tolerance, 
in short its preaching of 4 in preference to 
both © and an. For the present at any rate 
the change seems to have been prompted 
by the law of self-preservation and the 
survival of the fiittest, as the example of 
even the wild beasts shows that the docile 
and meek and helpless species are apt soon 
to be exterminated, 
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HE recruitment of the Civil Servart 
constitutes an important problem cf 
government to-day. Upon his integrity 

and efficiency depends largely the excellence 
of an administrative system. His ability, 
his sense of responsibility, and his devotion 
to duty, all go to make up the character cf 
a government. It is only natural, therefore, 
ú that all reasonable attempts should be madə 
to invite the best talent of a country to tha 
Civil Service. All appointments should ba 
made on the principle of “career open t3 
talent.” Before the fifties of the last century, 
however, the patronage system, which is ths 
very antithesis of this principle, was uni- 
versally in the ascendant. Both in Europa 
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and across the Atlantic, offices were distri- 
buted only among the friends and relatives 
of the pəople in power. In England, this 
use of patronage was the most handy means 
of conciliating the supporters either in the 
constituencies or in the House of Commons.! 
Lower grade offices were generally used in 
influencing elections in particular constitu- 
encies while the higher-grade and the well- 
paid posts were usually reserved for the 
worthless cadets of the ruling families.2 
This system of jobbing practically “logded 
the Civil Service with imcompetents, who 
could not be got rid of, lest their patrons 
should lose votes.’’8 This almost hopeless 
condition of the public service in Britain 


kad, however, one saving feature about it. 
Although an appointment was made on the 
principle of party-favouritism, a person, once 
eppointed, was not ordinarily removed on 
the turning of the political wheel. He re- 
mained in office generally for life. Removal 
for partisan motives could never be a general 
practice in Kogland.4 

In America, however, a system, 
vicious still, gradually came into being. “To 
the victor belong the spoils” became the 
leading doctrine of politics in the U. S. A. 
A long tenure of office also came to be 
looked upon as detrimental to good public 
service in a democratic country. Every man 
must have a chance to serve his country 
in some public official capacity. “Rotation 
in office,” therefore, caught the imagination 
of the people. However capable, a man 
might prove to be in his office, and however, 
valuable an asset his experience might be to 
the department, he must not stick to the 
position as a permanent incumbent. He must 
make room for others who would be waiting 
for the sweets of office which he had enjoy- 
ed so long. Every four years after a 
presidential election, America witnessed, as a 
maiter of course, a general sweep of the 
men already in office and the installation 
of new men in their stead. This practice 
vitiated the American public life for long, 
nor has it yet been completely eradicated, 
Tha system of rewarding the party workers 
and supporters with a public office degraded 
the polities of the country and corrupted 
the administration. In an atmosphere of 
constant wirepulling and canvassing for the 
“spoils,” efficiency and honesty of the‘ civil 
service were absolutely irrelevent and out 
of the question. Men were put into a job, 
not that they were fitted for it, but that 
they must be rewarded with it at any rate 
for the service’ they had done to the party. 

In Canada also, a similar political prin- 
ciple was for long in the ascendant. “We 
must support our  supporters’—was the 
Canadian counterpart of the American maxim, 
“to the victor belong the spoils.’? And 
with the turning of the wheel of party poli- 
tics, the administrative departments were, 
much often, absolutely denuded of their old 
incumbents and packed with the supporters 
of the new party in power.8 

While this patronage system was a part 
and parcel of the public life of the leading 
states of the modern world, the East India 
Company in this country could not be 
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expected to forego this divine right and launch 
upon a new method of appointing its Civil 
Servants. The Company was for long only a 
body of merchant-adventurers; ifs servants 
accordingly were appointed like those of any 
other trading company. The same practice, 
however, continued to be followed even after 
it became the arbiter over vast territories. 
After the battle of Plassey, its political 
importance came to overshadow its commerce 
and by the year 1772 it was compelled to 
assume the direct administration of some 
provinces in India. Its agents were all on a 
sudden transformed into public officials and were 
called upon to discharge public administrative 
duties. But even after this revolution in the 
real status of the Company’s officers, their 
recruitment still continued upon old princi- 
ples and methods.’ 

It was always a custom with the Company 
to send out men, very young in age, to this 
country. Men advanced in age and settled 
down to some occupations in their own 4 
country, would not either consent at all to 
come over to India or insist on such terms as 
would not suit the Company. Besides, young- 
er men only were likely to adopt themselves 
to the Indian atmosphere and environment. 
Older people would lose the pliability of their 
character and temper and feel out of element 
in an alien atmosphere. The practice of 
sending out only young boys to India was, 
therefore, continued. And what is more, it 
was regularised and sanctified by parliamentary 
statutes. Within these restrictions of age- 
limits, the Company could appoint any person 
to its service in India.:@ Educational qualifi- 
cation was, really speaking, no essential con- | 
dition for an appointment to a writership or 
cadetship. Relatives and friends, whatever 
might be their academic status, were ship- 
loaded to India to administer the Company’s 
possessions. At the start of the last century, 
Lord Wellesley,the newly appointed Governor- 
General, felt the anomaly of this position of 
the Company’s officers. They were called 
upon to discharge highly responsible duties. 
They were to shoulder the most weighty of 
administrative burdens. They were to apply 
themselves to work that demanded a highs 
amount of brain power But their general and 
special training was not equal to the task 
they were to fulfil. The Governer-General 
accordingly adumbrated a scheme for starting 
a college at Calcutta, where all the Company’s 
recruits, on their first arrival in this country, 
would take a comprehensive training in liberal 
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Arts and pursue a course in oriental stulies. 
Company’s authorities in England, 
however, turned down this far-reaching olan 
and only consented to maintain at Calcatta 
an institution purely for Indian studies, ! 

But although the broad plan of Wellesley 
did not appeal to the court of directors, they 
could not resist the demand for a better 
fraining of their nominees. In the year 1306 
they started a college at Hailebury, some 
miles off from London. The young men, 
nominated to the covenanted civil service in 
India, had all to undertake a systematic 
course of studies in this institution. And 
no one was given the appointment unless he 
had passed four terms at the college.'? The 
training at Hailebury was quite comprehen- 
sive and all-sided. They got acquainted with 
the broad principles of European Arts and 
Sciences and at the same time acquired 
physical and athletic habits which stood 
them in good stead out here in Indig.18 
Besides, “the spirit of camaraderie which it 
(Hailebury) fostered’!4 contributed a good 
deal to the enjoyment of their official life in 
this country. “Hailebury formed a tie which 
the vicissitudes of official life could never 
break.”!5 But “this strong espirit de corps 
had its drawbacks. The. interests of che 
country were too often postponed to zhe 
interests of the service.” The Haileburians 
came out to this country in an organised 
band with almost the attitude of the officars 
of an army of occupation. They looked 
upon themselves as the representatives of a 
superior civilization and a governing people. 
Their authority was hence to be undisputed 
and their methods of administration infalli- 
ble. Their attitude came to be dictatorial, 
and the extreme aggressiveness and haughti- 
ness, which are associated even to-day w:th 
the Indian Civil Service, are really the legany 
of the Haileburians. This spirit of hauteur and 
stiffness was not only fostered by the conge- 
nial atmosphere of Hailebury but also by the 
environments and the traditions of the 
families from which they come. During 
their regime, the covenanted civil service 
really constituted “that sacred college of sons 
and nephews.”!6 Only young men, saturated 
with Anglo-Indian ideas and brought up in 
Anglo-Indian traditions, could enter tae 
Indian Service. They looked upon India as 
their birthright and developed a narrow ont- 
look towards Indian affairs.17 

The Charter Act of 1833 completely broze 
the monopoly of the Company’s trade in the 
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East and henceforward it simply remained 
a “patronage bureau.”!8 The atzention of the 
public now came to be mora persistently 
drawn to this anomalous situation, and an 
agitation was set on foot to take away this 
patronage from the clutches of the Company. 
The sweets of India office which had so 
long been enjoyed by a few Anglo-Indian 
famlies would now be made accessible to the 
nation at large. Accordingly twenty years 
later, when the Charter came to be renewed 
in 1853, the Directors of the Company were 
divested of their Indian patronage. A com- 
mittee was appointed forthwith with Lord Macau- 
lay asthe chairman. Of the other members, 
Benjamin Jowett, later the Master of Balliol, 
was the most distinguished. This Committee 
was to draw up a detailed scheme for the 
future recruitment of officers to the Indian 
Civil Service. It supported the principle of 
open competitive examination as the exclusive 
channel oof recruitment. “Hitherto the 
admissions have been given by favour”, 
observed its Report, “They are henceforward 
to be gained by superiority in an intellectual 
com petition.’’19 

The principle of competitive examination 
as a method of recruiting putlic servants, 
has never been given a unanimcus support 
by the public. Many would poizt out that 
this system would encourege cramming in 
the candidates and bring intc the public 
service only the most efficient and succees- 
ful of the crammers.29 The general ability 
and true fitness for work of the candidates 
would not be properly judged by this method. 
It is, of course, very difficult to judge to- 
day as to who would make a successful 
officer in the future. But it can be presumed 
at the same time that a youzg man who 
has carried off the prizes at the School and 
the College, who has displayed so far the 
greatest amount of acuteness and industry 
would also maintain his calibre and ambition 
in the public service. Most of tka luminaries 
in the Houses of Parliament, at tte Bar and 
at the Bench were highly distinguished in 
their academic careers. The foundation of 
their future was laid at the school and the 
University. Their noble ambition and high 
aspiration were stirred and shazed in these 
institutions, If was here that their habit 
and character were formed. It can be 
easily expected, therefore, that those who 
have marked out their name az the school 
and the University and have row, by dint 
of their merit and industry, come out 
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sucessful in the competitive examination, 
will also impress their personality upon the 
rublic service.2! 

The ‘system of competitive examination 
clso .fits in with the ideals of democracy. It 
ensures the recruitment of the most talented 
cf -he candidates, no matter from which 
rung of the social ladder they may have 
com>. It upholds the principle of “career 
open to talent” “which is the essence of 
democracy, ag patronage and favour due to 
connexion are the essence of oligarchy.” 7? 
In fact, when all points of view are taken 
mto consideration the conclusion becomes 
irresistible that competitive examination 
is the best channel of recruiting the -public 
cervants, 23 

“Competitive examinations, however, may be 
applied in two different and quite distinct ways : 
“hey may be used to ascertain ability of a 
nature or ability of a special nature.” 2 

For, quite a long time past, both the U. S. A. 
and Canada have revolted against the 
patronage and the spoils system which got 
such a strong foot-hold in those countries. 
And asa counterblast to this obnoxious 
practice of patronage, the system of competi- 
tive examination has been accepted, univer- 
salty in Canada, and partially in the 
U, S. A.25 But in both these countries, the 
obj2ct of the competitive examination is only 
to discover the immediate fitness of the 
cardidates for the work they are expected 
to do. For, almost every vacant post a 
‘separate examination is held to “test the 
peculiar requirements that may be necessary 
in the office’’.26 The candidate who is able to 
satisfy best the examiners with regard to 
the nature of his immediate duty must be 
appointed to the post. He may have some- 
how crammed the details of the Postal Guide 
ani Postal Law, but otherwise may lack 
altogether intellectual alertness and general 
culture ; but still he will be given a postal 
appointment to the exclusion of a candidate 
that may not have been able to pick up the 
details of the guide but may otherwise 
possess capacity and initiative. This 
‘system is, on the face of it, defective and 
uxscientific. It ignores the fact altogether 
‘that an officer once appointed will not 
be required to do the same duty through- 
ovt his career. The one routine business 
for which he prepared himself et the moment 
of his appointment is not to be discharged 
by him throughout bis official life. As a matter 
of course, he must expect to go over to a 
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responsible position that will call for tact, 
initiative and the higher powers of the mind. 
But unless he has a thorough general edu- 
cation, keen intelligence and a capacity for 
rapid assimilation and adaptation, he will be 
quite out of element in his new role. In 
fact, in any career that involves responsible 
administrative work, this system of recruit- 
ment by testing only the immediate fitness 
of the candidates is absolutely at fault. And 
Macatlay’s Committee on the Indian Civil 
Service was quite right in brushing aside all 
questions of immediate fitness and putting 
all tha emphasis upon the general information 
and culture of the candidates. The Report 
observes— 


“It is undoubtedly desirable that the 
Civil Servant of the Company should enter 
on his duties while still young; but it 1s 
also desirable that he should have received 
the test, the most liberal, the most finished 
education that his native country affords. Such 
an education has been proved by experience to 


be the best preparation for every calling which. 


requires the exercise of the higher powers of the 
mind...We believe that men who have been enagaged, 
up to one or two and twenty, in, studies which 
have no immediate connection with the business 
of any profession, and of which the effect is 
merely to open, to invigorate and to enrich the 
mind, will generally, be found, in the business of 
every profession, superior to men. who have at 
eighteen or nineteen, devoted themselves to the 
special studies of their calling. The most illustrious 
English jurists have been men who never opened 
a law book till after the close of a distinguished 
academic career nor is there any reason to believe 
that they would have been greater lawyers if they 
had passed in drawing pleas and conveyances 
the time while they gave to Thucydides, to Cicero, 
and to Newton. The duties of a Civil Servant of 
the East India Company are of so high a nature 
that :n his case it is peculiarly desirable that an 
excellent general education, such as may enlarge 
and strengthen his understanding should precede 
the special education which must qualify him to 
despatch the business of his Cutchery.” 


According to the recommendations of this 
Report the competitive examinations for the 
recruitment of the Indian, British and 
Colcnial Civil Servants are all held to test 
only the general capacity and the intellectual 
calibre of the candidates. 2? The special 
training for immediate duty begins only after 


the candidates have been selected through Ù 


the channel of this rigid intellectual test. It 
is row admitted on all hands that this prin- 
ciple is quite scientific. It is easy enough 
for an alert and well-stored mind to pick 
up the special requirements of an office at 
a short notice. An officer, who has a thorough 
grounding in some branches of liberal arts 
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and sciences, who has a disciplined intellect 
and a sharpened common sense, can in a 
short while adapt himself to the requirements 
of the balance sheet or affairs of local sef- 
Government., 

_ Now, although recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service continued to be made in 
England through this channel of open com- 
petitive examination, all demands of Indians 
for holding a similar and simultaneous 
examination in India were brushed aside 
for a considerable period of time, It was a 
very difficult job for Indian candidates z0 
cross the seas and sit for the competitive 
examination held six thousand miles off in 
London. The agitation, however, bore ro 
fruit. It was pointed out on behalf of the 
Government that, although the principle of 
competitive examination as a method of 
recruiting public servants quite fitted in 
With British conditions, the Indian atmosphere 
Was too uncongenial for it. 28 

University life in England was favourable 
to the all-round development of manhood. It 
mot only catered to the intellect, but it 
helped the strengthening of character ard 
the formation of the physique. Intellectuel, 
mental and bodily vigour was developed all 
together. Young men, therefore, who hed 
the advantage of training in these universities, 
and who now stood the test of the open 
competitive examination and came out to 
India as Civil Servants were, as a matter of 
course, expected to possess not only the 
intellectual calibre, but also the physical 
vigour and dash which would be called for 
so much in the public service. Besides, the 
corporate life of a British University which 
blunted so much the angularities of man and 
fostered in him an attitude of give and take, 
was a most important factor in the trainirg 
of the young men now entering the Indian 
Public Service. The Indian Universities, 
however, were very poor imitations of tke 
sister British institutions. Corporate life was 
ill-developed or absolutely undeveloped. 
‘Physical training went by default. Only the 
‘intellect was somehow cared for. Under 
these circumstances, it was out of tke 
question that young graduates of these 
Universities would prove to be successful in 
administrative work, simply because at the 
age A 2l or 22 they stood an intellectual 
test. ? 


Besides, all the classes and groups of the 
Andian people had not taken kindly to 
University education. The Mahomedans were 
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simply lagging behind. And of the Hindoos, 
too, only some particular classes were taking 
advantage of western education. Hence 
even if the open competitive examination 
which was looked upon in the West as the 
hand-maid of democracy aad equality, was 
introduced in India, it would not be able to 
create an opportunity for all classes and 
creeds; cnly some particular groups would 
profit by it. 

The situation has changed considerably 
since the above view was maintaired and the 
stronghold of higher education has been 
stormed by members of all communities alike. 
To meet the new circumstances a 2ompe.itive 
examination has been held in India since 
1922 for tte recruitment of some officers to 
the Indian Civil Service. This competiticn is 
limited to the Indian candidates alone. But 
the competition is not an open one as in 
England. It is limited to the candidates 
accepted by the Public Service Commission 
on the recommendation of the diferent pro- 
vincial Governments. And the provincial 
Governments do not recommend the can- 
didates simply with an eye to their physical 
and intellectual qualifications. Political con- 
Siderations come in at ones. And, as could 
be only expected, candidatas academically 
distinguished and physically fit, have been 
in many cases left out of the examination 
arena for grounds not adduced. This has 
taken away considerably from the efficacy of 
the competitive system. Competition loses 
much of its force if it is mot ar open one, 
The principle of Competitive Examination 
has been devised only to bring into the 
public service the best available talent of the 
country. If, however, just at the outset, 
many of the gifted candidates are shut out 
altogether, its object gets ai once defeated. 
It is high time, therefore, that the authorities 
should go the whole hog and throw open 
the doors of the examination to all who are 
physically fit and academically up to the 
mark, 
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who attain high distinction in the world were 
generally men who were distinguished in their 
academic career. Macaulay in the House of Com- 
ons in 1833, see Life and Letters of Lord Macau- 
lay by Sir George Trevelyan, p. 585, Again “the 
ablest man who ever governed India was Warren. 
Hastings, and was he not_in the first rank at 
Westminister? The ablest Civil Servant I ever 
knew in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe. and was 
he not of the first standing at Eton ? The most 
eminent. member of the aristocracy who ever 
governed India was Lord Wellesley., What was. 
his Eton reputation? What was his Oxford 
reputation ?” in 1853 Ibid p. 590. 

He Ramsay Muir Peers and Bureaucrats (1910), 
Ps. Sidgwick Elements of Politics, pp. 392-394. 

i Dawson—Principle of Official Independence, 
p. 79. ; 

25, The first step towards this reform in the 
U. S. A. was taken in 1883. See Bryce—The 
American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 139. In 
Canada there was no doubt a movement towards 
Civil Service reform since 1857 : 
was taken only in 198. See Dawson—Principle 
ele. pp. 74-75. . - 

2, Dawson—Principle of Official Independence, 


p. 84. 

47, See Lowell—The 
Vol. 1, p, 159. Ea 

28, See the Public Services Commission Report 
(1886-87), p. 40. 

23 “Although this system has, on the whole, 
worked well with Englishmen, it is open even 
with them to objections and draw-backs, and to 
think of applying it to the natives of india 16 
nothing less than absurd. Not the least important 
part of the competitive examination of the young 
English man was passed for him by his forefathers, 
who, as we have aright to assume, have trans- 
mitted to him not only their physical courage 
but the powers of independent judgment, the 
decision of character, the habits of thought and 
generally those qualities that are necessary for 
the government of men.” Sir John Strachey 
India: Its Administration & Progress, p. 544 


THE SNATAKS OF GUJARAT VIDYAPITHA 


By DILKHUSH B. DIVANJI 


HE Non-co-operation movement of 1920-21 
gave birth to many national educational 
institutions. The Gujarat Vidyapitha is 

one of them. It was established in Novem- 
ber 1920, and the inauguration ceremony 
wes performed by Mahatma Gandhi. Seven 
years have rolled away and the stirring 
days of 1920-21 bave also passed away. But 
thea Gujarat Vidyapitha still holds its own 


against heavy odds, The fall in the number 


of students in the Vidyapitha may at first ẹ 
seem disheartening; but numbers alone do ` 


not constitute the strength of an institution. 
We have tojudge the value of the Vidyapitha 
by the quality of the students it has turned 
out. The latest figure shows that till now 
the Vidyapitha has turned out 271 Snataks 
(graduates). Two years ago the Snataks of 


but a sure step . 


"i. 


Government of England, $ 





THE SNATAKS OF GUJARAT VIDYAPITHA 


the Vidyapitha formed themselves into ‘a 
Snatak Sangh’ (graduates’ association). The 
Sangh is still in its infancy aud hence it 
bas not yet chalked out definite lines of 
work. But as a preliminary steps to its wider 
activities the Sangha has collected very 
valuable information regarding the activities 
of Snatakas who haveleft the Vidyapitha. 

The Sangha has only recently published 
& report of its inquiries in this directicn. 
The information published in this report 
throws a flood of light on the quality of the 
Snatakas turned out by the Vidyapitha. The 
main charge against National Education- 
al Institutions is that they do {not open cut 
brilliant “careers” for the Snatakas turned 
out by them. If the term “career” carries 
with it a comfortable and convenient lfe 
that expresses its value merely in Rupezs, 
Annas and Pies the Gujarat Vidyapith has to 
plead guilty to the charge. But if the justifi- 
cation of a National Educational Institution 
is to be measured by the “career” it kas 
“opened for National service, the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha may well claim to have inspired 
its Snatakas with a real craving for National 
Service. The informations collected by fhe 
Suatak Sangha bears eloquent testimony to 
the spirit that is working behind the Guj-at 
Vidyapitha. The work that is being done 3y 
the’ Vidyapitha deserves a wider publicity, 
because if will show to impartial observers 
the valuable constructive work done by ihe 
non-co-operating students of the National 
Universities in India. 

Out of the 271 graduates the Sangha was 
able to get the needed information from 82 
graduates. The Sangha analysed informa- 
tions received from these Snatakas, and pub- 
lished itin the form of a very valuaole 
pamphlet. The Snatakas were asked to g ve 
the whole story oftheir activities since trey 
joined Gujrat Vidyapitha ; and hence we are 
able to know almost everything about them. 

The critics of the Non-co-operation moye- 
ment have always argued that the response 
given by the students to the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi proceeded mainly from the working 
up of the emotions aud sentiments of -he 
impressionable youth. There is some element 
of fruth in this remark, but we must aiso 
' know the other side of the picture. In 
answer to the question as to the real mot ve 
that impelled them to join the Vidyapitaa, 
the Snatakas have given various replies. An 
analysis of these replies, gives us the follcw- 
ing figures ;— 
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Disgust for the present system of education 
and a real craving for National Education -.. 1C 
Faith in the efficacy of the Non-co-cperation 
move nent we 


Political ferment 


In response to the call of the Nation ae aL 
At the inspiration of their relacives wo Ĝ 
Sentimental enthusiasm “ w F 

82 


The report has published extracts from 
the replies in support of this analysis and 
some of them are worth reproduction. One 
Snatak writes :— 

“Non-co-operated, because could not control my- 
self. My family was against it but relving on my 
strength. launched in the movement. Kaew at that 
time that it was a leap in the dark, but was fired 


with the zeal of sacrificing my life to free the 
Nation from its slavery.” 


Another Snatak writes :— 


“Realized even at that time that it was a sin tc 
remain in the Government School. Have still 
retained the same belief. Did not mind loss of 
education. Oaly wanted to ba away from the 
sin. Stone-breaking in the streets considered 
preferable to this sin. Truth of the remark 
realized even now. If unable to do more, this 
opportunity of flying away from the sin was 
eagerly welsomed. Hence non-co-operated.” 


A third Sanatak writes :— 


“Many considerations impetled ma to boycott 
the college ; but did not do for one month. 
Waited for one month to, convince myself 100 
per cent of the necessity of the step. This 
precaution was found necessary to avoid future 
repentence.” 


Some students left the college to do 
National Service: “Service of the Mother- 
Land—the chief Motto.” 

These extracts tell their own tale. They 
at least show the real stuff’ of some of the 
students who joined the Vidyapitha. They 
were rally inspired by high ideas of 
National Service, and if that is a sentiment 
one must remember the pregnant remark 
made by Napolean that the great movements 
of the world are always based on sentiment, 

With the Vidyapitha began its chequered 
career. The students joined the Vidyapitia 
not to spin ont brilliant academie careers 
but to qualify themselves for National Service. 
The Vidyapitha tried its best to mould these 
students into National servants. The work 
of the Vidyapitha is to be tested not in the 
scales of the numbers and examination results; 
it is to be judged by the quality of Snatakas, 
it has turned out. The pamphlet gives `° 


very valuable information. The present 
activities of the Snatakas and their 
ideals are analysed and we find that 
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out of 82 Snatakas who had sent in their 
replies 88 are working as National servants 
in the different fields of National activities. 
Educational institutions :— 


Gujarat Vidyapitha .. >e 9 
National Schools 21 30 
Work for the submerged classes :— 
Untouchables we 2 
Bhils PET 
Kali-paraj eee 2 
Mill-hands w2 8 
38 


These figures bear an eloquent testimony 
*9 the spirit which has inspired these 
Snetakas to devote themselves to the service 
cf their country. After the report was 
published some more Snatakas have gone to 
the villages as Natianal servants. The various 
Ashramas and schools where these Snatakas 
are working, have been satisfied with their 
work; and they always look to the 
Vidyapitha whenever they are in need of 
more workers. 

As regards the ideals that still inspire 
these Snatakas, the report has published 
certain extracts from the replies received by 
them on the subject. Almost all the Snatakas 
have expressed in unmistakable terms that 
their coal in life is National service. The 
different forms which this service may assume 
may vary with the attitudes and circumstances 
of the Snatakas. Analysis of the extracts 
regarding their plan of work gives us the 
following fields of national service chosen 
by various Snatakas. 

1. Service of the poor and the fallen. 

2. National education. 

8. Khadi work. 

4. Village work. 

5. Agriculture (free from government 
control) 

6. Industrial uplift of the Nation. 

Some of these extracts are noteworthy :— 

One Snatak writes :— 

“A real service to humanity, no show, no rough- 
ness, a sense of duty and thoughtfulness around, 
hearing and teaching. Apart from the ham-drum 
of life, but not running away from it.” 

That non-co-operation with the ‘Satanic 
Gcvernment’? is an eternal principle with 
certain Snatakas will be clear from the 
following reply :— 

“I will not be actively connected with any insti- 


tution 2onnected with or controlled by the Govern- 
ment.” 


Some Snatakas want to be ideal business- 
men and “do their best toe prevent the export 


i re 
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of raw materials from India.” Those who 
have studied science in the Vidyapitha are 
eager to utilize their scientific knowledge 
in the service of society by starting small 
industries like soap-making, colour-manufac- 
turing and so on. 
Some critics of the present National 
Educational Institutions allege that the spirit of 
non-20-operation is dying and that fhe students 
turned ont by the Vidyapitha are losing 
their faith is in non-co-operation and National 
Education. The report gives a fitting reply 
to these critics when it shows that out of 
82 Snatakas who have sent in their replies, 
54 have reaffirmed their complete faith in 
the programme chalked out by- Mahatma 
Gandhi. One Snatak writes :— 
My faith in Non-co-operation and National Edu- 
cation is as firm as before. Non-co-operation has 
succeeded in effecting a psychological revolution in 
the minds of people. The present need of the 
country is a psychological revolution in the outlook 
of the people. Non-co-operation has proved a very 
valuasle and effective weapon t) bring about such a 
revolution. But this non-co-operation does not exclu-< 
de the Charkha. Only that activity that centres 
round the Charkha can be called an activity of 
non-cd-operation.” 
As regards National Education another 
Snatak writes :—- 
“National Education has rendered 
service to the country. It will continue to do the 
same in future. Even if the National University 
is closed, its spirit will continue to work in differ- 
ent forms. If we want to live as a Nation we must 
continue National Education in one form or the 
other.” 
The critics may still argue that these 
are mere words but to show that these 
ideals of Snatakas have moulded their life, 
the report gives useful figures regarding 
the spread of khadi and the wheel among 
the Snatakas. If out social circumstances 
prevent the Snatakas to translate all their 
ideals in practical service, khadi and the wheel 
are the least that they can do for their 
country. They represent the living symbols 
of their higher ideals. Fortunately, those 
who always put on hand-spun and hand-woven 
khadi are not few. Out of the 82 Snatakas 
56 habitually wear pure khadi. As regards 
regular spinners the figures are not so 
satisfactory. 
1. Eegular spinners for one hour 

. or more everyday 
half-an-hour 
4. i », Or more everyday 
5, Irregular spinners 
6. Non-spinners. 49 


invaluable 
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THE SUNSET OF THE CENTURY 


If one carefully goes through the report 

published by the Snatak Sangha he will find 
that the Snatakas of the Gujarat Vidyapitha 
at least have rendered good account of their 
work after their graduation. 

But the real test of the spirit which 
works behind the Vdyapitha came, when 
recently Gujarat was over-run by unprece- 
dented floods that devastated the garden of 
India, and rendered thousands of its people 
homeless and pennyless. We may not 
underestimate the splendid work of relief 
done by other volunteers (who again were 
mostly the followers of Mahatma Gandhi), 
but the work done by the students and 
Professors of the Vidyapitha in Dholke and 
the surrounding places have earned the 
admiration of all. When the floods came, 
the academic year of the Vidyapitha was in 
full swing; but the regular literary 
courses were postponed, and the students 
went out in haste to the flooà- 
stricken area to help the unfortunate vic- 
tims. They did not in the least hesitate 
. to act as ordinary scavangers even, and 
wading through deep waters they cleared 
the dirt of the villages. The 


Vidyapitha 
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may become a laughing stock of the critics 
for the steady decrease in the number of 
its students year by year ; but if service 
and spirit of love constitute real education, 
the Vidyapitha may not despair of its 
achievements even if the number goes on 
declining. The Vidyapitha may not have opened 
brilliant lucrative careers for its Snatakas— 
it may not have produced intellectual giants— 
but if it has coniributed even something in 
sending out real workers in the cause of 
suffering humanity, it has more than justified 
its existence. 

As these lines are being written, lovers 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith are making strenu- 
ous efforts to reorganise the institution. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Chancellor of the 
Vidyapith, has decided to spare no pains to 
put life and vigour in the institution ; and 
with the spinning wheel in the centre of its 
educational curriculum, the Vidyapitha pro- 
mises to open a brillirnt future before it by 
earnestly taking the problem of village- 
reorganisation and mass education in Gujarat. 
May the Vidyapitha receive the blessings of 
God in realizing its noble ideals under the 
inspiring guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 





THE SUNSET OF THE CENTURY 


(Written in Bengali on the last day of the last century) 


The last sun of the century sets amidst the blood- 
red clouds of the West and the whirlwind of 


atred. 
The naked passions of self-love of Nations, in its 
drunken delirium of greed, is 
of steel and the howling verses of vengeance. 


The hungry self of the Nation shall burst ina violence 


of fury from its own shameless feed 
For it has made the world its food, | . 
And HORDA it, crunching it, and swallowing it in big 
morsels, 


It swells and swells 


39-7 


dancing to zhe clash 


Till in the midst of its unholy | feast descends the 


sudden shaft of heaven piercing its heart of 
grossness. 


The crimson glow of light on the horizon is not 


the light of the dawn of peace, my Motherland. 


It is the glimmer of the funeral pyre burning to 


ashes the vast flash—the self-love of the Nation 
—dead under its own excess. 


The morning waits behind the patient dark of the 


Meek and silent. 


RABINDRANATH TAGO 
— From “ Nationalism,” 
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What Machinery is doing to Us 


Deamoeracy on the Junk-Heap, our school system 
scrapped, culture crucified by mass-production, 
and nally all nations; including America, with 
new cultural and educational values, ruled by 
“a new social hierarchy based on the facts of 
human nature’—these area few of the changes 
whica the age of machinery is bringing to civiliza- 
tion, according to Aldous Huxley, the English 
nove.ist and critic. And down the rough road to 
these consummations, it seems, America is leading 
the way. For good or for evil, the whole worl 
is bemg Americanized, Mr, Huxley tells us in a 
startling article on “The Out-look _for American 
Culture,” to which Harper’s Magaxine deservedly 
gave the place of honor in its August number. 





Mr. Aldous Huxley 


The writer has made a special study of our case, 
he says, not because we are unique or superior, 
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but because “in speculating on the American future 
one is speculating on the future of civilized | 
man. 

Machinery, with the larger degree of prosperity 
which its use has brought to the common people, 
Mr. Huxley believes, is ushering in a new era in 
which the intelligent minority will have to fight 
for its life against the rule of the unintelligent 
majority. In that era, we are told, “the humani- 
tarlanism which professes to regard all human 
beings as equally endowed with moral worth and 
intellectual ability will be looked upon as an 
absurdity.” Americans, he adds, will be slow to 
give up the theory of equality on which their 
nation was founded, but “the growing incapacity of 
political democracy to deal intelligently with 
the ever-more complicated problems of world 
policy will force them to change their ideas about 
government.” Choosing Chicago as a_ horrible 
example, Mr. Huxley continues— 

“Nobody can honestly suppose that a system 
which permits of such things as Mr. Thompson’s 
election to the mayoralty of Chicago, with all its 
pet and outrageous accompaniments, is 

esirable or even in the long run practicable. The 
revolt against political democracy has already 
begun in Europe and is obviously destined to 
spread. There will be no return to autocracy, 
of course. Government will tend to be concentrated 
in the hands of intelligent and active oligarchies. 
Tne ideal state is one in which there is a materia} 
democracy controlled by an aristocracy of intellect 
—a state in which men and women are guaranteed 
a decent human existence and are given every 
opportunity to develop suchtalents as they possess, 
and where those with the greatest talent rule. The 
active and intelligent oligarchies of the ideal state 
do not yet exist. But the Fascist party in Italy, 
the Communist party in Russia, the Kuomintang 
in China are their still inadequate _ Precursors. 
Owing to the strength of her democratic tradition, 
America will probably be one of the last countries 
to change her present form of government. But 
in the end the change will come. A country can 
not go on indefinitely being afflicted by Thompson 
elections and antievolution laws.” : 

Mr. Huxley, it may be remembered, is a grand- 
son of the man who fought the first battles for 
Darwinism in England, two generations ago. | 
his effort to discover what the laws of social 
evolution are going to make of our present ins- 
titutions, he begins by regarding machinery as 
chief of the driving forces that are changing the 
world. He grants that we owe many blessings to 
Jabor-saving machines; that they have brought 
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some degree of leisure and prosperity to almost 
everybody, and that “universal leisure and variety 
of impressions make possible a rich universal 
culture.” But are there any signs that this ful er 
life is coming ? For answer the author says: “Let 
me advise any one who belives in the near 
approach of the social millennium to go to aay 
great American or European city and note what 
the majority of men and women do with their 
ro rrroung prosperity and leisure.” We read 
er: 

“A great many men and women—let us frankly 
admit it, in spite of all our humanitarian and 
emocratic prejudices—do not want to be cultured, 
are not interested in the higher life. For these 
people existence on the Jower, animal levels is 
perfectly satisfactory. Given food, drink. the 
“company of their fellows, sexual enjoyment, ard 
Plenty of noisy distractions from without, they 
are happy. They enjoy bodily, but hate mental, 
exercise. They cannot bear to be alone, or to thin. 


‘Contemporary urban life, with its jazz bands, its 
negroid dancing, its movies, theatres, footbal 
matches, newspapers, and the like, is for them 


ideal. They can live out their lives without once 
being solitary, without once making a serious 
mental effort (for the work which most of thess 
people do is mainly mechanical and requires little 
vor no thought), without once being out of sight or 
sound of some ready-made distraction. The notion 
‘that one can derive pleasure from arduous intellec- 
tual occupations is to such people merely absurd. 
ore leisure and more prosperity mean for then 
more dancing, more parties, more movies, more 
‘distractions in general. Most of the inhabitants oi 
ancient Rome belonged to this type, so probably 
do most of the inhabitants of modern New York 
and London. And unless some system of eugenics 
1s practised in the interval, there is no reason to 
suppose that the inhabitants of the great cities in 
the year 3000 A. D. will be radically different.” 


—The Literary Digest 


Splendor Of Oriental Palace 
Magnified By Lights 


How modern genius can be applied to emphasize 
the wonders of bygone days is well-illustrated in 





Palace of the Maharajah of Mysore as It appeared 
ander Electric [llumination : the Display Reveals 
the Intricate Details of Indian Architecture 

f 
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the use of electric lights on famous buildings. 
Architectural details are thus more clearly revealed 
and the beauty of the structure heightened instead 
of lost in the night. When the maharajah of 
Mysore entertained the viceroy of India „recently, 
a feature af the occasion was the illumination of 
his palace, which glowed like luminous lace, 


— Popular Mechanics 


Stone Elephant As Bill Beard 
Shows Changes In China 
That mocern China is recognizing the i 


tance of advertising, even to the extent of tramp- 
ling on th2 traditions of the past, is shown by 


eo ‘ 
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Superstition end Modern Advertising Meet on 
Chinese Stone Elephant; Ming Tomb Figure Is 
Billboard and Shrina 


the accompanying illustration. The nationalists 
have used a stone elephant near the Ming tombs 
as a billboard on which to display posters urging 
citizens to put down communism and attend the 
nationalist-party conference. In striking contrast 
to this modern note are the stones on the back 
of the elephant. They were tossed there by women 
following an ancient superstition, signifying that, 
if the stone lodged on the monument, good luck 
would reward the thrower. and her next child 
would be a boy, but if it fell off, a girl child 
would be born. 


— Popular Mechanies 


Marconi—the Father of Radio 


Atop a bleak Newfoundland cliff overlooking 
the December Atlantic, a young man sat at a quee 
looking set of irstruments. Wires and ceils were 
grouped about him, while above the small building 
a kite darted and plunged, carrying aloft a thin 
wire. Telephones were clamped to the young 
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man’s ears. Then came three clicks that have 
made world history. , | . 

= “Do you hear anything, Mr, Kemp?” asked the 
young man as he passed the receivers to his 


“Yas,” was the reply, and Guglielmo Marconi 
knew that he had heard the letter “S” hurled by 
wireless across two thousand miles of ocean from 
Poldku, England. _ = ; 

y, twenty-six years since a wireless wave’s 
first trans-Atlantic hop, Marconi finds us living in 
a world of radio. Broadcasting stations entertain 
us and the people of fifty-six other lands. Eighteen 
million radio receiving sets, our Department of 
Commerce tells us, bring music and speeches of 
famous men to 90,000,000 listeners the world over. 
The other day a photograph was dispatched by 
radio to far corners of the earth. Television 1s 
being perfected, and even radio power seems just 
areund the corner. — 

Even as Marconi laid down his receivers after 
fhe ‘irst transocean signal, his mind was dreaming 
_ of these newest radio successes, but he knew then 
that the world would doubt his first achievement, 
It was not until three months later, when Marconi 
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Marconi (center) and his assistants, Q. s. Kemp 
Cleft) and A. Paget ata far north experimental 
station for wireless in 1903 


received whole messages on a ship taking him from’ 


England to Canada, that the last doubt disap peared. 
From that time on. progress of radio was rapid. 

Wireless, telegraph” became “wireless telephone,” 
then “radio” as we know it. Broadcasting stations 
came into being; then “beam wireless,” modern 
wonder. Now radio waves steer airplanes and 
detect hidden metal ores. 

Despite his achievement, it was not with Marconi 
that the idea of signaling without wires originated. 
In 1867 Professor James Clerk-Maxwell, British 
physicist, based a theory of transmitting _ electric 
waves upon earlier experiments of Michael Faraday, 
Twenty years later Heinrich Hertz in Germany 
generated by means of an electric spark gap_waves 
that could be measured. Marconi developed Hertz’s 
invention into a device of practical use. 

Legend has it that Marconi, at nineteen, then a 
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student at Bologna, first, thought of wireless 
because his sweetheart’s Irish mother forbade their 
communication. All he has ever said is, ` wanted 
to communicate with some one with whom I could 
not otherwise communicate.” ? 1 

Marconi’s first wireless patent, obtained in 1896, 
embodied a “coherer,”—long since replaced by 
vacuum tubes—that used wireless waves to render 
a tube of iron filings a relay for electric currents, 
and with it familiar coils and instruments thereto- 
fore used by electrical engineers. 

Marconi went to England in 1896 and set up 
experimental stations and in 1899 sent a. wireless 
message across the Channel to Boulogne in France. 
Three years later he came to America to continue 
experiments and by 1901 twelve ocean liners were 
equipped with his wireless system. } i 

In August, 1901, the first trans-Atlantic wire- 
less station, with twenty Ł00-foot masts carrying 
its aerial, was nearing completion at Poldhu, 
Cornwall, when it was wrecked by a storm... 

“T was extremely disappointed,” Marconi said, 
but by the middle of November „he had erected a 
makeshift aerial—sixty copper wires converging 10 
fan shape at the bottom, suspended from a, triangle 
of cables hung in the air. Again Marconi set off 
for America. t } ; 

Inconspicuous press notices told of his arrival, 
in contrast with the columns that were devoted to © 
him when he came to this country last 
Marconi, wise for his age—he was only twentyseven 
—knew that if he announced his purpose to span 
the Atlantic he would be a laughing stock. | 

On Signal Hill, overlooking _ St. John’s harbor, 
Marconi set up his apparatus. He must get a wire, 
a receiving aerial, into the air. A balloon with the 
first one was carried off by fierce winds. A huge 
kite bore the second up. 400 feet and defied the 
elements. Marconi cabled the operators at Poldhu. 
They were to send the letter “S,” three dots or 
clicks in the Morse code.. beet ee | 

At half past twelve on that historic December 
twelfth, Marconi heard the signals faintly. At ten 
minutes after one came a succession of S’s_ of 
unmistakable clearness. Once again Marconi thrilled 
to hear the clicks that day, and again the following 


nvon. 

Two days later the world_was told, Marconi had - 
spanned the ocean. And, as Marconi fully expected. 
few believed it! A ; 

Modern engineers have called it a miracle that 
Marconi’s crude apparatus was able to detect at all 
the feeble S’s from the wheezy Poldhu transmitter— 
even present-day stations, they say, might have 
failed to catch them. ls it any wonder, then, that 
the startling announcement “OCEAN SPANNED 
BY WIRELESS TELEGRAPH” was met with 
skepticism in 1901 ? ; ; 

To. reporters, Thomas A. Edison, electrical 
wizard, said frankly, “I don’t believe it.” Dr, Lee 
De Forest, inventor of another system of wireless 


telegraph, doubted it. i n 
In Britain, none dared deny, the signals had © 
been sent, but every one doubted their E 
e 


Then two dispatches reached the press. 


rst ; 

ST. JOHN’S N. E. SATURDAY—CONFIRM 
WERE RECEIVED HERE 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY DIRECT FROM 

CORNWALL RECEIVING WIRE SUSPENDED 

BY A KITE. MARCONI” 


f 


„ regular broadcast programs. 


* radio and low-power, high-speed ‘beam transmission. 
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And the second : 

“SINCE MARCONI HAS STATED OVER HIS 
OWN SIGNATURE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED 
THE SIGNALS FROM ENGLAND I BELIEVE 
HIM AND I THINK WILL CARRY 
IT TO A COMMERCIAL 
GREAT ACHIEVEMENT, AND HE IS A GREAT 


: EDISON.” . 
Marconi went to England, and returning, 
received on shipboard messages from Poldhu, 1.55- 
miles away. He set up anew station at Glace 
Bay. Nova Scotia, an exchanged messages witi 

Poldhu. ; 
Where Marconi led other inventors were quick 
to follow—Fleming with his “valves” and De Forest 
with his vacuum tubes ; Alexander Graham Bell 
with his wireless tetephone ; Armstrong and his 
successors with their oscillating circuits. By 152i 
only twenty years after Marconi’s first trans 
Atlantic test, broadcasting was a fact In America. 
A year later England, France and Germany had 


Cemmercial radio—for “radio” it had now 
become—was making tremendous strides meanwhile. 


In 1916, Marconi started investigating short. wav2 


2) 


* EXPERIMENTER. 


As early as May, 1924, Marconi telephoned fron 
Poldhu to Sydney Australia by beam radio, hs 
voice being clearly received—a little-known evert 
far preceding last year’s trans-Atlantic phone 
success. | 

Now the new, Canada-England and Englanc- 
India beam radio links have shown their anlimit 
possibilities. An experimental line is to link New 
York and England. The new, beam system has 
already handled 1,000 words a minute in laboratory 
tests, the inventor says. 

The world is getting smaller through radw. 
An American motor car company recently dis- 
patched a wireless photograph of its latest 


producer in London has just bought the $ 225,000 
New York stage success after 
a conference by trans-Atlantic phone ; 
signature was flashed across the sea by radio. 
Latest aids to international communication are tae 
new Canada-London phone and direct radio service 
from New York to Belgium, : 

—Popular Science Monthy 


Novel Baby Carriage 





pT x : 


A thoughtful parent at Brighton, England, hitcked 
a parachute to the baby carriage. Result—it enter- 
fains the baby and lightens the nursemaid’s task. 
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Fata Morgana, famous the Sicilian coast. 


s mirage of 
Rays through many irregular layers of air of vari- 
ous temperatures rear beautiful castles in the alr. 


Stammering 


The trouble with people who stammer is not im 
their tongues, but is caused by the failure of their 
lungs to abstract sufficient oxygen from theair 
they breathe. according to Professors E. B. Twit- 
myer and H. E. Starr, University of Pennsylvania 
psychologists, who are shown making one of the 
tests that they declare, prove their contention. 
Measuring oxygen in air froma tank before and 
after the subject breathed it, they find his lungs- 
close up Gid not retain normal amount of oxygen. 
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Rubber from Cactus Juice 





Dr. John C. Wichmann, Los Angeles, is shown 
at the left with the juice he extracts from cactuses 
by boiling, which he declares makes a satisfactory 
rubber substitute. He predicts that his method 
will soon turn cactuses into automobile tires, 


Bicyclist Has Trailer to Carry Children 





It’s easy to take the children for an airing when 


-man devised this novel 
the back of his bicycle, 


you know how! A French 
trailer to be attached at 
Now piles his youngsters in the wide Carriage 
Seat, buckles them in with a Strap, and pedals 
along the boulevards. 
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Autos Play Leapfrog 





t Hurdling one motor car with another is the stunt 


with which M. Mercui, Belgian dare-devil, enter- 
tains, thrill-seeking throngs. In the jump photo- 
graphed, made ina ran off a short ramp, the 


ddriver rose more than six feet and the length of 


‘h 


Í 


? 
f 
à 


The hard landing after flight ' ) 
most ordinary automobiles used in passenger service, 


sixty-five feet. The 
built for the purpose. 
would smash to bits 


is leap was more than 
machines used are ‘specially 


Lightning Shorthand Typewriter 





A new French shorthand typewriter prints 
standard characters on a tape at 200 to 250 words 
a minute, said to be fifty percent faster than the 
ordinary method. Light in weight, as the picture 
shows, the machine has twenty-one keys and can 
be operated with one or both hands. Ít is now in 
use in the Paris courts, the Chamber of Deputies 
and many of the offices, 


Laboratory May Produce Life 


Not many years ago the idea that men might 
ever succeed in duplicating the substance of living 
creatures was regarded as entirely fanciful and 
impossible. Yet today many of the organic com- 
pounds found in living organisms, such as urea, 
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starch, sugar and numerous others, actually hava 
been manufactured by chemists in the laboratory. 
Such a thing as, the synthetic production cf 
materials that go into the structure of our bodies 
turns out to be quite possible with ade uate skil 
and knowledge. 5 i 

s Why, then,” we may ask, “cannot chemists cr 

Pareis go a step farther and produce life 
itself $ 


no other ccnfrol over it, and no real under 
ing. The essence of life is beyond us: we 
not whence it comes, nor whither it goes. So 
far as our present knowledge goes, there is no 
life without previous life, passed on from one- 
organism to another. HEIL | 3 
To realize how truly marvelous is this action 
of life, we need only observe the living objects all 
about us. Within a single acorn, for example, 
lies the power to produce a whole forest of oaks. 
A bird’s egg kept warm for a few weeks, though. 
at first apparently a mere mass of unformed 
protoplasmic material, can result in a fledged 
creature, with bones, muscles, nervous system and: 
eyes—whica can emerge and fend for itself, stand. 
and peck with discrimination, though. perhaps. 
hatched outina mere incubator. And even the 
movements of the lowly protozoan, or the amoeba, 
as it crawls and absorbs nutriment and grows and. 
subdivides and multiplies, is more than anything. 
we are able to account for in terms of the proper-. 
ties of matter. : . i 
When we come to the higher forms of life, and 





Far from denying that such an achievement cf 
creation 1s possible, I should say, it is probable. 
deed, students of organic chemistry, and bic 
chemists who study the foundation material of lif 
which we call protoplasm, tell us today that if wa 
could contrive in the laboratory to extend the 
manufacture of organic compounds until we had a 
mass of protoplasm, and were able to subject it to 
suitable treatment, they would expect it to show 
vitality and to manifest one or another of the 
lower forms of life ! i 
From some points of view I regard that pro- 
position as not only reasonable but probable. Tha 
» Teasons are plain. Itis an undoubted fact that 
our planet was once a mass of molten material, or 
even glowing gas, in which life as we know it, > | 
was impossible. Yet we know that living things 
have appeared on this planet. Hence we must 
assume that something of the kind must have gona 
min the past—some first appearance of life in 
suitably prepared material or protoplasm. And 
hiie has gone on in the past may be going on ia 
e 
stool 
B 





a présent, and may, conceivably, be better under- 

„and even controlled by man in the future. 

efore men can hope to achieve that and many 
another surprising aim, however, we must vastly 
increase our knowledge and understanding of the 
marvel of life and its relation to the inanimate 
substances we call matter. 

Consider first the lower forms of life. A seed, 
or every life cell, it appears, is itself composed of 
an enormous number of atoms. Each of these 
atoms is now known to be a set of minute electri- 
cal particles revolving around an electrical nucleus. 

They have grouped themselves into molecules of 
such complexity as to form the substance we know 
as protoplasm. í 

Now, if we interfere with this protoplasm 

-drastically it may show no signs of life. But if, 
on the other hand, we preserve it intact, the seec 
will germinate and bud, gathering molecules and 


energy from the rest of the material world until syg i 
it builds up the elaborate and perhaps beautiful Sir Oliver Lodge : 
struc of a plant or an animal. Equally mar- 


velous, it can continue. the same process through 
generation after generation without limit. 

And yet no amount of examination ,of the seed 
or germ will reveal or explain its vitality. Within 
it is an elusive something which not only enables 


particularly to man himself, the marvel, of vitality 
grows, For here we come to the manifestation of” 
mind. I see no radical. distinction between life 
and mind, though mind is conscious of itself, and | 
life presumably for the most part is not. I regard 


a 


it to build up the structure from alien material. 
but controls that material in such a way as tc 
erect a structure of definite form and specific 
type—much as a human builder might erect an 
“imposing cathedral of a definite type of architec- 


What this type shall be depends not at all on 
the material substances composing it, but entirely 
on the indwelling vitality, of which the material 
is only the vehicle. 

Jt is easy enough to destroy this manifestatior: 
of life. or vitality. We know today how to aid 
it to flourish, or how to retard it. But we have 


life as the rudiment of mind, and mind as the 
conscious apex of lite. They are, so to speak, the 
Same thing in different stages of development. 
Neither is a mere consequence of complex material 
substance. _ ’ / 

Our bodily mechanism consists not only of 
muscles, thrcugh which we alone act on the ex- 
ternal world, butit contains a brain and nervous 
system which controls and works these muscles 
and receives impressions from our sense organs, 
Yet the brain is merely the chief instrument 
which mind. or life, utilizes, and through which 


all the rest is accomplished. If the brain is~ 


he 


is m 


a . 
+ 4 
08 
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„damaged, or out of order, the manifestation of life 
is imperfect, or may cease altogether. This fami- 
liar fact has led some people to say that mind has 
-no existence apart from the brain, that brain 1s 
not so much the instrument of mind as it Is the 
mind itself, and that when the brain is destroyed, 
-the mind is destroyed too. on; 
This does not follow at all. In fact, it 1s con- 
trary to all analogy. A close examination of the 
brain will not explain thought, though it will 
show us the mechanism by which thought is re- 
produced in material form that we can perceive. 
Examination of the instruments of an orchestra, or 
the strings of a piano, would never yield a sym- 
phony or a sonata; and yet these instruments are 
necessary for its reproduction or manifestation. A 
-savage wandering in the interior of an organ 
would be no nearer the understanding of music: 
‘nor would he be destroying music if he wielded 
-a hatchet in his journey ; though he would be 
injuring its presentation. Similarly, even if we 
could see the processes going on in the molecules 
-of the brain, the rhythm would be interesting. but 
we might not be any more enlightened than if 
-we merely witnessed the movements of conductor 
and violinists in an orchestra. 

How then shall we discover the secret processes 
-of this all-controling mind. or life, or vitality. 
which, though apparently distinct from material 
‘substance, interacts closely with matter, thereby 
manifesting itself and achieving its purposes? 

It is plain to everyone that matter does not 
exhaust even the phyical universe. The ether, or 
whatever is equivalent to it, must be taken into 
account ; though this and all ultramaterial things--- 
such as beauty, intelligence, aspiration, faith, hope, 
love—are only known to us in their association 
‘with matter. We have discovered. for example, 
‘that light is an ethereal vibration, but what we see 
is not the light itself, but the material objects on 
-which it ie j Wane: 

If the ether is constituted, as I believe it 1s, 
‘it must be the seat of enormous energy, not 
necesssarily infinite but far beyond any energy 
of which we have any conception. All the 
energies that we experience in matter are but 
a minute and residual fraction of the ethereal 
energy of which they are a feeble manifestation. 

My speculation is that this boundless, ether, 
thus full of energy, is utilized and is impreg- 
nated throughout with something that may be 
called life and mind in the highest degree ; that 
it is the home of_ the ideal and the supernal, 
and that all life and mind we are conscious , of 
is but a tiny fraction of this majestic reality. 
T conceive of the ether as the vehicle or physical 
instrument of this supreme mind. It may be 
that “spirit” is a better term, that spirit permeates 
and infuses everything, and that it , controls, 
sustains, and has brought into being the visible and 
tangible frame of things. _ 

In myself.the conviction has gradually formed 
that the physical ether is literally and _ physically 
squirming or pulsating with life and mind, It 
is as if we might regard it as a great reservoir of 


~ Ta 
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life, from which separate individual fragments 


can from time to time be drawn, as froma 


‘store of raw material in a warehouse. Life is not 


really generated, but is entrapped by matter. 
And so it may be possible for us. probably some 
centuries hence, to construct an efficient trap, and 
thus to offer a material habitation to otherwise 
purely ethereal life. ; Oe ee 
Many persons, I know, will feel afraid of such 
a conclusion. They will say. tnat such a self- 
acting mechanism for the creation of life would 
remove from the universe the need for a planning 
and creative Mind, so as to be out of harmony 
with certain deeply implanted instincts and religi- 
ous ideas. These fears seem to me groundless. 
For the process we have assumed as some day 
possible ina laboratory, is surely not a self-acting 
process at all. A chemist who in the future may 
discover how to. construct protoplasm and to in- 
fuse it with vitality, is himself no self-acting 
machine. He surely, is full of knowledge and 
contrivance and planning, and is conducting opera- 
tions full of understanding and design. That life 
therefore, when it appears, will not have come 
into being without antecedent life. The chemist 
or physicist who does it will have been alive, an¢ 
will only have designed and accomplished il 
through the agency of a powerful mind. The 
phenomenon will not have occurred eet 
or without thought. There is nothing in the pro 
cess to which exception need be taken. Rather, 1 
might be welcomed, even by religious people, ai 
showing what amount of thought was necessary 
to produce any imitation of actual existence. I 
we are wise, we never will be afraid of any pro 
gress in knowledge: we will never oppose O! 
obstruct the achievements of science. | 
At present there are some who will try to say 
that the ether does not exist, and that the idea o 
life and mind existing out of association with i 
material organism is an absurdity. They do no 
see that the really strange, problem is how lif 
mind came into association with matter at all 
They will not entertain the notion that they ari 
incarnations, for a brief period, of a persisten 
something that is not material. And they den) 
the possibility of any other mode of existence. — 
‘The fact is that mere survival or continuity 
existence, when regarded from the proper point 
view, must be admitted as inevitable. The onl; 
rational question is about individual survival. An 
that question must be answered by an investiga 
tion and scrutiny of facts which are graduall: 
forcing themselves more and more on our atten 
tion, but which are not yet accepted or studied b; 
any of the orthodox sciences. They are, in fac 
too simple, too concrete, too like the ordinar, 
experiences of daily life, to be palatable to th 
majority of scientific observers ; and accordingly 
though partially apprehended by the simple, suc 
facts are usually ignored by those who conside 
themselves the wise and prudent. 
a 
— Sir Oliver Lodge in the Popular Science Monthly 








{This section is intended for the correst.on of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views. 


mosrepresentations, elc, in the original contrilutions, and 


editorials. published in this view or ir 


other papers eritwixing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this sectior. 


ts not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the 


contributors, we are always hard 


kindness of our numeron. 
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brief and io see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notice? 
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The Modern Review. | 


An Indian Painter Engraver 


Some grave errors have unwittingly crep: into 
the article, “An Indian Painter Engraver” by Dr. 
Suniti K. Chatterjee of the Calcutta University, 
| Which appeared in the February number of your 
‘esteemed Magazine. In his article Dr. Chatcerjee 
-gays that “He (Mukul Dey) spent sometime 2opy- 
ing the frescoes at Ajanta and at Bagh, and to 
him we owe the first sketches of the unique 
frescoes atthe latter place, which were later on 
eopied by Nanda Lal Bose, Asit Kamar Haldar, 
Surendranath Kar, A. B. Bhonsle, B. A., Apte. JL A, 
Bhand and V. B. Jagtap, atthe instance of the 
Gwalior Darbar, and these, copies have sinze been 
published by the India Society of London.” 


This Is, however, far from the actual facts. Mr. 
A. K. Haldar was deputed by the Gwalior Darbar 
to make copies of the famous frescoes at Bagh in 
1917, which were published in the Rupam and 
Prabasi of that tyear, that is, long before Mr. Dey 
ever dreamt of going there. 


Mr. Dey gathered all available informations re- 
garding the famous caves from Mr. Haldar, the 
leader of the first sketching expedition to Bagh, 
and went there to make sketches and studies long 
after tha earlier batches of cories by Messrs 
Haldar, Bose, Kar, ete, were published. 


L, M. Ser, arca., (Lonr.) 


INDIAN EPIOS IN INDIAN COLONIES 


By PHANINDRANATH EOSK, x. à. 


PE HE Indian Epics, Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata are popular in India even :n the 
present day. Those Epics have been 

‘translated in almost all the provincial verna- 

culars in India and are read by almcst all 

the Indians. It is, therefore, very natural 
that the Indian, epics should find a place in 
the Indian colonies beyond the sea. The 

-colonising movement of the Indians 

from the first century of the Christian Era. 

As the Indian colonists began to cross over 

4o the islands of the Indian Ocean and thence 

to the Further India, they carried wita them 

the culture and civilisation of India. Not 
only the Indian religions—Hinduism and 

Buddhism, but also the Indian literature 


40—8 


begins | 


found their way into the Indien colonies. Of 
the Indian Sanskritic works, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata attained zreat popularity 
specially in Java, Cambodia and Champa 
(modern Annam). The Javanese people hare 
preserved for us a Javanese recension of the 
Mahabharata. Even in the present-day 
Javanese dance the story of the Mahabharata 
finds a conspicuous place. The Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Champa and Cambodia contain 
numerous references to the various ep:c 
personages, such as Rama. Krisna, Yudhisthira, 
Arjuna, Bhimasena and others. Not only 
this, the Cambodians got a fascination over 
the stories of the Indian Epics. They, there- 
fore, sought to represent the stories of the 


=L0 


Mahabharata and Ramayana on the walls of 
teir temples. Thus the bas-reliefs of the 
negnificient temple of Angkor-Vat in ancient 
Cambodia depict various scenes from the 
Methabharata. M. Coedes has identified many 
of the bas-reliefs of Angkor-Vat. The scene 
ol the churning of the ocean was very 
pepular with Indo-Cambodian artists In the 
bes-reliefs of Angkor-Vat one can easily 
d&tingnish the serpent Vasuki, the mountain 
Mendara, Visnu, the devas and Asuras. The 
Irdo-Cambodian sculptors also made the 
f<rous scene from the Mahabharata, namely, 
A-juna fighting with the god Siva under 
the guise of a Kirata. The Ramayana episodes 
ao supplied suitable themes to the sculptors 
oi Angkor-Vat, the most splendid temple of 
C_mbodia, erected under the patronage of 
tle king, deified under the name Parama 
Vasnuloka. As the temple was dedicated to 
ths cult of Visnu (though when the French 
amchzeologists had discovered the temple, they 
hed found the image of Visnu replaced by 
tke Baddhist image), it is very natural that 
t= bas-reliefs should contain scenes from the 
Rimayana and also scenes depicting the 
V snu and Krisna legends. Thus we have the 
fo..owing scenes from the Ramayana as 
id=ntified by M. Coedes :-— 

(1) Svayamvara of Sita 

(2) Carrying off of Sita 

(3) Rama soliciting the help of Sugriva 

t4) Alliance between Rama and Sugriva 


(5) Duel between Valin and Sugriva and the 
deth of Valin 

(6) Meeting between Hanumat and Sita 

(7) Alliance between Rama and Vibhisana 

(8) Rama and Laksmana bound by Indrajit 

19) Kumbhakarna assaiiled by monkeys 

00) Hanumat bringing the mount Mahodaya 

Gi) Duel between Rama and Ravana 

@2) Ordeal of Sita 


Besides these episodes from the Ramayana 
some legends of the lives of Visnu and of 
Krisna are also represented on the bas-reliefs 
of Angkor-Vat. They are as follows :— 

11) Sleep of Visnu 

<2) Churning of ocean 

*3) Krsna bearing the mount Govardhana 

*4) Krisna fighting with the serpent Kaliya 

5) Krisna fighting the elephant Kuvalayapida 

6) Krisna fighting the Asura Bana 

7) Krisna fighting the Asuras 

$) Visnu fighting the Asuras 

9) Visnu on Garuda* 

Besides these scenes on the bas-reliefs, 
there are two Saivaite scenes including the 
on3 in which Arjunais represented as fighting 


= See, B. E. F. E-O, 1913. 
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with Siva in the guise of a Kirata, There 
is also the representation of the well-known 
fight between the Devas and Asuras. Thus, 
we have on the bas-reliefs of Angkor-Vat, 
scenes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
With them we may add Harivamsa, because 
the Krsna legends are mainly taken from 
Harivamsa. It is a very interesting study to 
follow the steps how the legends of the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Harivamsa are 
carried over to Cambodia. In building the 
splendid temple of Angkor-Vat the Vatsnava 
Builder King thought of making it a fitting 
memorial to his presiding god Visnu. And 
the result was the carving of the above 
bas-reliefs and others on the temple of 
Angkor-Vat. We find similar representations 
also on many Indian temples, but the fact 
that these are found in a beautiful Cambo- 
dian temple speaks of the popularity of the 
Epies in the distant colony of Cambodia. 


. Not only Cambodia, but also Java offers -7 
another example of the representations of ¢/ 
the Indian Epics on temple walls. We 
do not refer to the glorious pyramidal temple 
of Borobudur, where the scenes from the 
lives of Buddha—past and present—are re- 
presented. But we refer to the Siva temple 
at Prambanan in Java. The temple has been 
thus described by Dr. M. E. Lulius Van 
Goor of the Archeological Service of the 
Dutch Hast Indies: 


“The body of the temple proper, the cube of the 
temple, rests with its sub-base upon a terrace, 
which may be regarded in the light of a second, 
lower-lying sub-base. In the case of the Siva 
temple, this lowest, sub-base is_ richly ornamented. 
with lions set in niches, flanked by shallow niches 
in the back walls of which are richly-fashioned. 4 
trees, carried out in bas-relief. It has a parapet, 
which encompasses the whole terrace; on the 
outer side of this parapet are carved apsaragas 
Haray nymphs) and figures playing music and 

ancing. On the inner side of the wall are set 
scenes from the Ramayana, carved in relief. The 
upper sud-base, the foot proper of the temple, has- 
carved representations of gods sitting after tho 
fashion of Buddhas.” 


The Visnu temple of Prambanan also 
contains bas-reliefs of the Krisna legend. It 


is significant to note that the Siva temple, 


Saivaite in character, bears the bas-reliefs-,. 
of the Ramayana in which Rama plays the: 
chief role. How a Siva temple could contain. 
Vaisnava bas-reliefs we donot understand. 
We can explain the appearance of the Krisna-- 
reliefs on the Visnu temple, but not that of 
Ramayana scenes on a Siva temple. 


INDIAN EPICS IN INDIAN COLONIES 
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Siva ‘Temple at traan, Java aeri 
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Let us first Sodir the Ramayana-reliefs Snake, before him  Rsyasringa performing 


on the Siva temple at Prambanan. The bas- orilo and kin king Dasaratha sitting with hi; 
< r 
reliefs begin with the king Dasaratha’s (2) King Dasaratha doliberatire over the marri- 


sacrifice for obtaining sons. We havo Viana ake. of his sons. 


seated upon the snake and Rsyasringa per- — (3) Visvamitra, antl on a raised place of 
forming the sacred sacrifice. The — Kiag “honour, — asking — Rama's ; Support against the 
Dasaratha with his three consorts is observing _, Raksasas, oS ie 7 


the sacrifice. In Cambodia, we have the (4 Rama with Arenita ana Laksmana 
scene depicting the Svayamvara of Sita. In -entering g the forest and killing Talaka. 


x (5) Rama defeating Marici aad other Raksasa: 
Sthis Javanese temple also we have the same — in the hermitage of Virimita n=. 


scene: Rama bending the bow of the king (6) | Svayamvara of Sita, Rama bandis the bow 
Janaka, while on the left Janaka, Laksmana, ot King Janaka. 

Visvamitra and others observe him, on the (7) Parasurama E Rama on his way 
right Sita standing with her hand-maidens — back to Ayodhya to bend his bow. 

Again, as in Angkor-Vat, we have here rs Rama bending the bow of Parasurama, 
scene of Rama’s meeting with S ugriva. The | (9) Kaikeyi asking for the banishment of Rama. 
fight of Valin and Sugriva and the subse , Aa whole ba in E joy for the coro- 
quent death of Valin also supply themes to ~~ ge Le “te ae 


the Javanese artists as to the Cambodian mí a e exile, the King and Kausalya 


artists. The scene of the meeting — of Sita , (12) Rama Laksmana and Sita going ta. the 
and Hanuman occurs both in Java and - fo NC e E aaa 


Sambodia. The bas-reliefs of the Siva temple — S 03) The burning of Dasaratha. 
in Java are more numerous than those of | (14) Bharata trying to peroyade Rama to return, 


Angkor-Vat in Cambodia. Mr. Van Stein yt ay | 
Callenfels has identified the 42 bas-reliefs of (16) The episode of Raia, Sita anid (the canals, 


the Javanese Siva temple. They are as (17) The Raksasi Surpanakha declaring her love 
follows :— - to Rama. 


(1) King Dasaratha’s sacrifice : Visnu seated oa (18) Surpanakha complaining to Ravana, 
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(19) Laksmana guarding Sita, whil 
follows the golden deer. s ; eed 


(20) Rama killing the golden deer. 
(21) Carrying away of Sita by Ravana. 


(22) Fight between Ravana and the vulture 
Jatayus. Fae 

(23) The dying Jatayus hands over Sita’s ring to 

ma. F. 

(24) Fight of Rama and Laksmana with 
Kabandha. <j 

(25) Uncertain. _ R 

(26) Meeting of Rama with Hanuman. 

(27) Meeting of Rama and Laksmana with 
Sugriva. = 

128) Rama giving proof of his strength by 
piercing with an arrow seven palm-trees standing 
In a TOW. =) 
(2% Wrestling between Sugriva and pis brother 

in. 2 

(430) Rama killing Valin. a 

(31) iva again becomes monkey-king and 
gets back his consort. ine | 

32-34) Rama, Laksmana and Sugriva hold a 
a of war and send monkeys to search for 
(35-36) Meeting of Hanuman with Sita. 
(37-38) Hanuman being seized, his tail is burnt, 
but he escapes and sets fire to the town. — 


(39) Hanuman on his return tells his experien- 
ee tc Rama, Laksmana and Sugrivae = © 


Rama 


p> 


‘mentation. 
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the sea and marches with his monkey-army to 
Lanka.* 

These are the episodes which are sculp- 
tured on the walls of the Javanese Siva 
temple. Here we get the sculptural repre- 
sentation of the Ramayana from the very 
beginning, namely, the sacrifice of king 
Dasaratha for children, and it is continued 
up to the crossing of Rama and his monkey- 
army to Lanka to rescue Sita. The Cambo- 
dian representations omit many of the epi- 
sodes represented in the Javanese temple. 
The bas-reliefs of Angkor-Vat begin with the 
marriage of Sita and end with the ordeal of 
Sita after his rescue. Besides these repre- 
sentations from the Ramayana, we have 12 
scenes representing the Krisna legends on the 
Visnu temple of Prambanan in Java. These 
Krisna episodes comprise the death of the 
Raksasi Putana, of Arista, of Kaliya, of Agha, 
of Sankhacuda and other scenes of the child- 
hood of Krisna, mainly taken from Harivamsa. 
We are told that in Prambanan Hindu- / 
Javanese art reached the culmination of its” 
florescence, its greatest wealth of orna- 


- 
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(40-42) At the advice of the sea-god, Rama — * A short Guide to the Ruined temples in the 


with the help of monkeys, builds the bridge over 


es. 


Prambanan Plain : By 


Dr. M. Lulius Van Goor. 


THE MIDWIFE PROBLEM 'AND ITS RELATION 
| TO CHILD WELFARE 


By Dr. N. G. MOITRA, x. n. (Berlin) 


N all the advanced countries of Europe i 


the 
In 


there are some laws regarding 
training and activities of midwives. 


Germany no woman is allowed to practise — 


as a midwife, who has not undergone an 
effieient training for six months, and has not 
passed a corresponding examination. During 
the course of training special stress is laid on 
the proper understanding of the use of 
asepsis and antispesis which plays the most 
important part in all the brahches of modern 
medicine. In England the control, hitherto 
neglected, is now carried on by the central 
Midwife Board. There in England, the 
midwives are registered, and undergo a 


training for six months, but the law is stil} 
not definite enough to prevent those women 
practising as midwives, who under various 

still practise midwifery, without 
proper training. But now a bill is pending 
in the House vf Commons, which aims at 
prohibiting radically any practice of midwifery 
by unskilled persons. In Germany, France, 
and England, every birth is attended by a” 
trained and registered midwife who being 
conversed in complications of birth, is in- 
structed to call in a Doctor in cases of 
necessity. After this very short sketch of 
the conditions prevailing in European coun- 
tries, let us pass over to the conditions still 





existing in Bengal, and to discuss che 
evils of the same. 

In the last few years much  putlic 
attention has been directed to the inadequacy 
of our laws governing midwives which 
contain neither the uniform provision, ior 
the required standard. There are very “ew 
provisions to educate the midwives and 
give them a good standard of life. With the 
exception of very few activities In some 
big towns this question has been allowed 
to drift along without having regard to the 
consequences. That assistance is required 
for all women at birth is recognised by all 
nations, so also the care of new-born 
children is regarded as sacred as worship- 
ping God. So we find thatin Bengal, the 
midwives were known to exist from the 
remotest ages, but their standard and con- 
dition have remained just the same as it 
was beforea few centuries. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that we excel in bad hygienic 
conditions in which the so-called future 
‘hope of family is born. It is somesimes 
quite astonishing how we have managed to 
live under such primitive condition daring 
child-birth! The future heir of a millicnaire 
is born in a thatched cottage, the worst room 
of a family, with no ventilation, and 
surrounded by dirtiest clothes, quite unfit 
even for the adult to live in. It is no 
wonder that India is said to lead the world 
in regard to child mortality. The part 
played by faulty and inadequete obstetric 
practice as causative factor in high infant 
mortality at birth, and during early in- 
fancy has for a number of years been 
. constantly emphasised in all efforts to reduce 
. the high mortality not only of the infant, 
but of the suckling mother too. 

We find many of the ailments, to which 
the women fall prey, begin from tha first 
child-birth, So this problem shoud be 
manipulated with utmost care, as ił is of 
vital importance on which the future well- 
being of our nation depends. 

Let the matter be discussed, in the light 
of our present knowledge, and its beating to 
India. There is hardly any nation where 
members of the medical profession cre the 
only persous who are called to assist at 
child birth. The large majority of the 
births have always been handled by women 
other than of the medical profession. Certain 
women became known as willing to help 
their fellows during childbirth, and thus get 
experience in the work, and therefore 
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were allowed to practise as midwives. Thero 
is much criticism whether we should solve 
this problem by providing adequate help at 
every confinement by medical men, and 
midwives being abolished, or whether ex- 
perienced women should be trained and 
allowed for practice under strict supervision 
and control. I think there is no point in 
eliminating even the half-trained existing 
midwives Without replacing them with 
qualified ones. Up to this time no restrictions 
are laid in our country as to the qualifics- 
tion of women assisting a birth. 

Briefly speaking we should lay special 
stress on the following points :— 

The ideal of the professional midwivas 
be raised, who as they are quite indespens- 
able for the growth of a naticn. Intelligent 
and educated women should be encouraged 
to dedicate their lives for maternity work. 
A widow or some one with no home-ties 
would be a suitable person for this 
purpose. 

2. Provisions be made for the good 
training in midwifery. The girls in the high 
schools should be selected for the elementery 
knowledge of maternity and infant welfara 
work. The educational requirements of a 
midwife should be an equivalent of high 
school education, or of school leaving certi- 
ficates, i.e., they should have a good standard 
of general education so that they could 
assimilate the course of midwifery. 

3. Private institutions should be started, 
and accommodations be made in all hospitals 
for affording training in midwifery. These- 
institutions should be allowed by law to give 
certificates of proficiency. Special stress- 
should be laid on the practical side of the- 
training. Boards like the Obstetrical Societies. 
of London or Ireland be formed who could. 
grant the Diplomas to saccessful candidates, 
who should have the right to registration, as 
“Licentiated midwife.” 

The course of study can be divided 
under the following heads :— 

(a) Elementary principles of hygiene, 
(b) general knowledge of anatomy, with 
special reference to female generative organs, 
(c) knowledge in general midwifery and 
subsequent care of mother and infant for 
the first three months after birth, (d) special 
knowledge of fevers during and after con- 
finements (puerperal fever), inflammatory eye 


conditions of the new-born, and its 
prophylaxis. 
(5) Explanation of tha laws govern- 
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ine the practice of midwifery and the 
limitations of a midwife. In the event of 
ar7 complications, i. e„ abnormal symptoms 
dtting pregnancy, miscarriage, bleeding, 
abrormal presentations ete, the midwife is 
recnired under her rules to advice the 
fatuer or other responsible relations that 
medical aid is necessary 

Great difficulties bave risen over the 
qustion of paying the doctor’s fee This 
carbe solved in two ways. Hither the Dr. 
shoald attend free of charges or the local 
board (as it is done in England by Midwife’s 
Acz of 1918) should take the responsibility 
of paying the fee, and recovering the same 
fron the patient, if she is not unable to’ 
pay it. 

Tfforts should be made in the existing 
medical schools to improve the standard of 
teacning in midwifery, and special stress be 
laid on the practical side of the subject, 
and the students should be encouraged to 
stucy the diseases of children. 

(3) A list ofthe qualified midwives should 
be kpt with addressand educational qualifica- 
tions and the general public should be 
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encouraged to ask only the qualified persons 
to their help. So long as the number of 
qualified midwives is quite inadequate for a 
vast province like Bengal, we should not 
prevent unqualified women to practise, but 
of course, every practising midwife must be 
registered, though unqualified, so that we can 
have control over them. 

` (7 Penalties for the violation of the 
laws governing the midwives should be 
imposed by law upon the offending party. 
As every medical practitioner should be. 
quite aware of his responsibilities to the 
general public so also the midwife. 

(8) Notification is required of all viable 
children whether alive or dead, ie, of all 
children born after the 28th week of 
pregnancy. An Act should be formulated by 
which the parents or the midwife or the 
persons present at birth will be required to 
notify the occurrence of the birth to the 
medical officer within 48 hours. “By assisting 
the expectant mother and the new-born 
child we not only help ourselves to grow into~ 
a healthy nation but we also serve the 
humanity.” 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF TANSEN 


His Life and Anecdotes. 
By RADHA KRISHNA SAKSHENA, ssc. 


BITING about Tulsi Das, Vincent Smith 

W refers to him as “The tallest tree in 

the ‘magic garden’ of mediaeval Hindu 
poesy.’ —as 

The greatest man of his age in India, —greater 

even :han Akber himself, inasmuch as the con- 

quest of tke hearts and minds of millions of men 


and wcmen effected by the poet was an achievement 
infinite vy more lasting and important than any or 


all of tha victories gained in war by the 
monarca.” 
Such indeed is ‘the undefinable influence 


exercired by a glorious and victorious reign, 
which necessarily produces a stimulating 
effect on all the activities of the human 
mind,’ that another luminary in the great 
art o£ music-~a contemporary of Tulsidas 
Miyan Tansen flourished at the illustrious 
court cf the Great Moghul, three centuries 


and a half ago, about whom Abul Fazl 
declared that ‘a singer like him has not been 
in India for the last one thousand years,’ 
Tanser, originally a Hindu, belonged to 
the couri of the Baghela Chief, Raja Ram 
Chandra of Rewah, whence he came to 
Akbar’s court where he was converted to 
Islam, and given the title of Mirza in 1562. 
He was a close friend of Sur Das—the 
blind bard and devotee of Northern India, 
and was initially educated in music at 
Gwalior in the school founded by Kajah Man 
Singh Tomar. His favourite instrument was the 
now almosé obsolete Rabab, made of a wooden 
shallow bowl covered with parchment, 
something ‘like a shortened and flattened 
Sitar, with four strings of brass and gut.’ It 


is said to possess a more pleasing and fuller 
tone and better ‘graces’ than the Sarangi or 
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Sitar. His descendant disciples later on, 
were known after these instruments, ihe 
Rabab and the Veena, as the Rababiyars 
and Binkars, a few of whom are to be found 
now in the Rampur State. 

Many interesting auecdotes about :his 
celebrated singer are known, one of them 
relating (Music of India: H. A. Popley) how 
one day the Emperor Akbar, after Tarsen 
had finished one of his best performerces, 
asked him if there was anyone in the world 
who could sing like him. Tansen replied in 
the affirmative, and said that there was one 
who far excelled him. The august monarch 
who was a fervent lover of music war all 
attention to hear the name of this other 
musician. Tansen named his Guru, Haridas 
Swami, a famous Hindu sage and devotee of 
Lord Krishna, who lived at the banks cf the 
Jumna at Brindaban. The Emperor asked 
him, to bring the honoured sage tc his 
Court, to which Tansen respectfully reslied 
that he would not come to the Court aven 
at the command of His Majesty. Thereupon, 
the Emperor desiring himself to be taken 
to him, accompanied Tansen to the hermitage 
of Haridas Swami, disguising himself es his 
instrument-bearer. There, Tansen asked his 
Guru tosing, but he refused. Then ‘Tansen 
practised a little trick and himself sang a 
piece before his old master, making a slight 
mistake in doing so. The Guru at once 
called his attention to it, and showec him 
how to sing it properly, and then wert on 
in a wonderful burst of song, wkile the 
Emperor listened enraptured. Afterwards, 
as they were going back to the palace, the 
Emperor said to Tansen, ‘Why ecaunct you 
sing like that ?’ ‘I have to sing whenever my 


Emperor commands,’ said Tansen, ‘out he 
only sings in obedience to the inner 
voice.’ 


Like the stories current about the fasci- 
nation of wild animals by the music of 3aijoo, 
the spontaneous ignition of lamps when 
Gopal Naik sang the Deepaka Raga, and the 
harp of Orpheus touching the heart-strings 
of the most ferocious beasts and moving 
even the inanimate creation, one tbat has 
been related (Popley) about Tansen says 
that one day Akbar ordered him to sing a 
night Raga at noon, and ashe sang, darkness 
came down on the place where he stood, and 
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spread around as far as the sound 
reached. 

To the memory of this great musician, 
Gwalior annually pays in the vicinity of 
the Basant Festival its reverantial homage 
before his unassuming tomb—a simple one- 
storeyei open structure supported by tweive 
outer pillars and four inner. This year the 
event fell on the 17th, 18th, and 19th Janusry 
and for 8 days and nights the spacious 
grounds around the tomb were anfete, with a 
full programme of dancing girls singers and 
musicians,—some of them from Agra, Lucknow 
and Rampur,—vying with one another to 
produce their best in them. Tha great Bom- 
bay musician-devotee, Prof. Vishnu Digambar 
with his disciples also paid his tribute of 
homage to the celebrated Tanser a few weeks 
before, when he organised a Music Conference 
as well. 

The Late Maharaja Madho Rao Scindia 
himself a connoisseur in the art, and accord- 
ing tə Prof. Bhatkhande, ac authority on 
the Aohinaya branch of Music, earmarked a 
special grant in the State Budget for tha 
celebration of the Tansen Anniversary and 
entrusted the management of the functicn t> 
a spezial committee. 

One striking feature about this annual 
celebration where Hindus ard Mahomedans 
congregate in large numbers is that the 
spirit of religious toleration, always preached 
and rigorously practised by the late Maharaja, 
and als) thoroughly inculcated in his subjects, 
is evidenced everywhere from start to finish. 
The fuaction begins with the recital of Hari 
Katha by a Brahman priest and his musie 
patty, and ends with the Moslem ceremony 
of Chadar-laying on the grave of Tansen; 
and as the Muezzin from a _ neighbouring 
mosque sends forth his sonorous call at the 
prescribed hours, the Muslims quietly leave 
the gathering to offer their prayers, and the 
streams of music from the violin, the fiddle, 
the guitar and the veena, as also the into- 
nations and modulations of zhe nautch girls. 
and men-musicians continue to flow unin- 
terrupted from the different camps as before. 
No question about ‘music before mosque’ 
is ever raised and not a ray of communal 
thocght enters the minds of these hero- 
worshippers gathered togethsr to do their- 
homage en masse, 
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LEPROSY PROBLEM IN BANKURA 


By Prormsson JOGESH CHANDRA RAY 


I 


y)KOPLE outside the District of Bankura 
have come to know it as a land of fre- 
quent famines. But famines on account 
‘of floods of rivers or failure of crops are not 
unccmmon events in our country. Neither 
is malaria uncommon killing the people by 
lakhs nor cholera by thousands every year. 
“Wha: is not common elsewhere but common 
in this District is leprosy, that terrible, loath- 
‘some and agonizing disease which condemns 
the sufferer to living death and is a perpe- 
tual source of danger to others and to succeed- 
ing generations. In theCensus Report of 1911 
Bankura was described as “the blackest leper 
spot in the whole of India.” The next and 
the last Census of 1921 found it worse. We 
-can kardly conceive a calamity greater than 
race degeneration, 
Bangal is not particularly unfortunate in 
this respect. There were 66 lepers in 1921 
‘in evary lakh of her population. There are 
Provinces which counted more. But there 
is not a single Province where the propor- 
tion was found to be as high as 270 as in 
Bankura. In Bengal the only Districts 
which contained over one hundred are 
Birbhum 148 and Burdwan 112, the two 
“Districts are the north and north-east of 
- Bankura. How black Bankura is and what a 
‘tertibie state the colour reveals, will be 
-apparent from the annexed map of Bengal 
reproduced from the Census Report of 1921. 
The average of 2.7 afflicted in a thousand 
-of th3 population of Bankura does not 
adequately convey the true state. The intensity 
in certain wide parts of the District is 
. appalling. Thana Gangajalghati had 54, 
Saltora 4°7, Majia and Bankura*® 4'5, Indpur 
- 4'3, and so on. The only Thana outside the 
District and comparable with Bankura is 
Thana Gopiballabhpur situated on the sea- 
coast in Midnapur, counting 6.5. The annex- 
ed map of the Districts of West Bengal 
copied from the Census Report of 1921 will 





* Excluding the leper population in the Leper 
asylum. 


show the distribution. It will be seen that 
a wide tract running from south to north 
througa the middle of the District is the 
most infected area, and that the prevalance 
becomes less and less on the two sides of 
the region, and markedly on the east side. 


The average of the District as given in 
the Census Report was always regarded as 
a very low estimate by those who had inti- 
mate knowledge of the District. The late 
Mr. J. Vas, LCS. Collector of the District, 
took great interest in the Leper problem and 
tried to arrive at a correct estimate during 
the last famine in 1918 through the officers 
employed in Relief operations. The number 
was found to be 4700, or 47 per thousand 


‘of the Census population in spite of the 


death-rate exceeding the birth-rate by over 
6 per cent during the previous famine year 
of 1914-15. There was thus an increase of 
2 per thousand in the seven years between 
1911 and 1918. 


There are separate statistics for the town 
of Bankura available to me. But the local 
Doctors estimated the proportion so highly 
that it seemed incredible. Recently Dr. E. 
Muir, Head of the Indian Leprosy Relief 
Association, sent a trained Doctor to this 
town for training the local Doctors. His 
casual observation has confirmed the highy 
estimate. He went along the Bazaar for a 
short walk and without special enquiry 
detected 14 cases, some of them keeping 
shops. What is more startling is the fact 
that he found 10 infected boys in ths Govt. 
Zilla School containing 280 pupils! They 
are the sons of well-to-do and respectable 
parents. In another school, the Wesleyan 
Mission school, having about 300 boys, the 
percentage is about the same. The sub- 
divisional town of Vishnupur was never 
considered as bad as the chief town. Yeh. 
an examination of one hundred persons of 
the Bazaar taken at random shewed one case! 

The Thanas of Onda and Gangajalghati 
were chosen for survey and propoganda by 
a party of trained Doctors. I have not the 
exact figures before me, but I understand 
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that the proportion found 
times the Census figures, Roughly therefore, 
the number of the afflicted in the Dist:ict 
is over ten thonsand, or one per cent of the 
population ! 

During the course of forty years from 
1881 to 1921 there was steady declina in 
Bengal from the proportion of 192 to thas of 
66 afflicted in a lakh of the population. 
Bankura also shewed some improvement 
between the years 1881 and 1911. Bat 
the course was reversed and the cansus 
proportion rose from 230 in 1912 to 
270 in 1921. There is no explanation 
for this rise execpt two famines which 
happened within the period during waich 
privation and mial-nutrition took away the 
power of resistance and rendered may an 
‘easy prey to the infection. But the virclence 
Of the attack seems to have been wuch 
greater than what the rise indicates. During 
the famines, the first in 1915 and the sacond 
in 1918 a large number of indigent lepers 
having been unable to combat the disease 
in this weakned state must have died, taough 
not actually of starvation. The leper is 
naturally short-lived and any debilitating 
cause hastens the end. Add to this the fact 
that the second famine was accompanied with 
epidemic influenza which carried off < still 
larger number. As a result the poptclation 
‘decreased in the ten years 1911-1921 by death 
over birth to the extent of over 4.5 per cent. 
But in spite of the elimination of the “cnfit” 
there was increase in leprosy. Evidently 
this was due to rapid infection, and fresh 
cases cropped up during and after the femines. 

Possibly a part of the increase was due 
to emigration of the able-bodied to other 
Districts in search of employment, leaving 
behind those who were unable to move on 
account of their infirmity. But since emi- 
gration is a normal feature of a District which 
cannot in any year feed its entire population, 
this cannot be responsible for the total increase 
in leprosy. Neither can we assume thet the 
census was more accurate in 1921 thaa in 
1911. We are thus forced to the con2lusion 
that there has been going on steady inerease 
and that the recent revelation of the appalling 
is not entirely due to correct 
diagnosis. The prospect is then becoming 
zloomier year by year. 


il 


All physicians, ancient and modern, indian 
and European, are agreed that leprosy is cont- 
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agious and that it spreads rapicly unless it 
is checked by segregation and restriction 
of free movements of the afflicted. The 
Ayurvede tells us that “like venareal disease 
leprosy spreads from person to person, by 
sexual intercourse, by contact, 3y breath, by 
eating, sleeping and sitting togetner, by using 
garments, garlands, and ungtents of the 
diseased.” It is now kaown that “leprosy is 
due to a small germ which grows inside the 
body especially in the skin and nerves. 
People get leprosy by close contact fora 
long time. with a leper who is discharging 
these germs from ulcers of the skin or from 
the nose. Living in the same house with 
such a lsper is dangerous ; living or working 
in the same room with him is more dangerous; 
sleeping in the same bed, using the same 
clothes, towels and eating-utensils is more 
dangerocs still. People are infected at all 
ages bu; children are most liable to infection 
and are commonly infected by parents and 
other relations and by house servants.’’* 

Unfortunately, the exact method of trans- 
mission of the germ is not yet known. But 
the above conclusions are surely based on 
observation and cannot be disputed. It 
seems that if the germ fincs an entrauce 
into the skin of a person through an abrasior 
cut or wound anywhere in the body it 
makes its home there, and, if the soil be 
favourable, developes the disease. Every case 
of infectious leprosy is thus a centre of 
dissemination. Of the ten thousand cases 
in the District even if half zhe number be 
in the infectious stage the danger to tha 
community is awful. 

Tte innocent-looking sweet-meat, the dust 
of the street, the water of the bathing pond, 
the cloth washed by the washermen, the razor 
of the barber, the house-flies, the bed-bugs, 
the king’s cosins etc., may, for aught we know 
to the contrary, carry the germs. The densely 
crowded Bazaar, melas, jatras, theatres, circus 
and public meetings are extremely dangerous 
places where people crowd and sit close 
together for hours. I wonder how much of 
the infection of the school boys is due to 
their ruoning about and playing foot-ball 
in fiel€s abounding in sharp-angled quartz, 
and seldom have I seen a team of which one 





* What the public should know about Leprosy. 
Issued by the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association (Indian Council), Sim.a. The pamphiet 
ought to be translated into Bergali and freely 
distribuced in the District. 
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or more of the young players have no 
bendages in the arms or the legs over cuts, 

In Bankufa the disease is so common 
that it does not attract notice, and the 
gravity of the danger is not always realized.. 
Add to this the fact that lepers try 
to hide the affected parts of their 
badies as long as they can, They know 
that the public look : upon these with 
ming.ed feelings. of abhorence and com- 
passion and there is no hope of their ever 
ocsupylng the position of man in their 
community. It is despair which drives 
them to assume an apparently defiant attitude 
when they come forward in social ceremo- 
nies, offer their -hooka to friends, sit close 
to them and when occasion arises distribute 
focd with their hands to 
Not a few are driven 


starvation blunts their better 
hare is also a belief among many that the 


disease disappears if the afflicted mixes with. 


peopls and take it lightly. Brooding over the 
calamity is said to prolong it 
superstitious belief arose as an - antidote. 
Happily there are many who realize what 
if means and calmly keap themselves aloof 
and pray to merciful God for early deliver- 
ance. There are families, poor and illiterate; 
whare the pratient is given a separate room 
cr shed with separate clothes, beds and 
eat-ng-utensils. And who can count the 
patient martyrs who attend to the sick whom: 
the disease makes fretful and irritable to a 
degree, not for a day, a month, a year, 
Silently bearing the anguish of heart until 
[esth is merciful and carries the victim off 
the stage ? There is no man who does not 
sympathise with the woman who treats her 
leprous husband as if nothing has happened, 
the mother, the father who fondly cling to 
the darling child hoping no harm is done 
by their caresses. When nature is so strong, 
and nurses are not available, it is useless 
to ciscuss the question of hereditary trans- 
missibility of the disease. 

The Hindu  sastras wanted to stamp out 
the disease by declaring it as the penalty 
for the greatest sin one might commit and 
the sirner as the untouchable among ‘the 
unfcuchables. The sastras follow the law of 


nature which lets only the fittest survive,” 


makes society greater than individuals and 
seeks the greatest good of ‘the greatest 
nember. I sometimes wonder whether _ the 
moderr advances in medical science waging 


invited guests.. 
a l by poverty to- 
persist in their employments, and fear of. 
judgment. 


and the 


. The 
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obstinate war against nature is really 
doing good to society by giving a precarious 
lease of life to those who are wrecks and 
swell the number of unfits by their progeny. 
It is pasible to carry feeling to excess and 
to regard the tiny flesh as the end of all 
existence, 

But it is neither feeling nor reason buf: 
ignorance and callousness which is at the- 
bottom .of the spread of infectious diseases. 
In this petty town of Bankura consisting of 
14000 male and 12000. female population 
there are probably 280 men and 120 women 
lepers, at least half ‘of whom. are in the 
infectious stage. Certain quarters of the; 
town, the original villages out of which it. 
has grown, without any sanitary plan are 
densely congested. The fown being the 
Head-quarters of the District draws a large- 
number of people from every part of it, 
and it is not uncommon to find infectious. 
lepers handling food-grains and vegetables, 
sweet-meat and grocery, selling their handi-_ 
crafts, and jostling in the small crowded | 
bazaar and in law-courts. ‘Tea-drinking. shops- 
are springing up like mushroom, and. all 
grades of men from college students to petty- 
shop-keepers are drinking the beverage out 
of the same cups, It is indeed a melancholy. 
state when afflicted young men of some 
education contrast marriage, and whole- 
families of respectable and well-educated. 
gentlemen get the disease. “People often. 
appear to the public to be quite well, while- 
all the time they are discharging. the germs 
of leprosy from the nose or from ulcers under: 
the clothes. Such people may be a great: 
danger to those who come in close contact 
with them at home, in the course ofi 
business or in public conveyances.” Again, 
beggar lepers are “not so dangerous as is 
often supposed. In most beggar lepers the- 
germs have died out leaving only. disfigure- 
ment, * * * Besides these people do not come- 
in close contact with ‘such beggars. The- 
ordinary respectable citizen, who, to guard: 
his respectability conceals the fact that he- 
is suffering from leprosy, is a much greater: 
danger to the community than the pauper,’ 
lowest classes. are everywhere the- 
victims of this disease in which poverty ` 
and want of personal cleanliness prevail. But: 
in Bankura the highest class, the Brahman: 
caste, counts a large number. Mr. Vas 
found Brahmans forming 8- per cent. of the- 
total lepers in a- Thana, and. in. Onda they 
have been found: to- stand: next to: the Bauri 
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caste. This unmistakably shows that they 
have not the sense of untouchability and 
freely mix with lepers. 

The problem has a wider aspect. The 
Census Return of 1921 shows that a lakh 
and a half of the population of Bankura 
‘emigrated to other Districts of Bengal to 
earn their living. In the famine year of 
1918 fifty thousand men and women 
are estimated to have gone to the tea-garcens 
in Assam Many are seasonal emigrants. We 
cannot, however imagine that all the men 
and women who go elsewhere as labourez or 
the vast number of men and also of women 
to serve as shop-assistants ‘and domestic 
servants are free from leprosy. At the con- 
ference on the Leper Problem in India aeld 
in Caleutta in 1920, Mr. Vas observed that 
“these two circumstances—the wide prevalence 
of the disease and the great volume of 
emigration—make it clear, I think, that 
Bankura is not only a great focus of the 
disease of leprosy, but a centre of dissami-~ 
nation to other areas and other population.* * 
It would be no exaggeration to describe the 
problem as one of grave Provincial and 2ven 
Imperial danger.” Indeed, when Railways 
and motor buses have made travelling easy, 
the safety of a Province is determined by 
the safety of its units. 


IM 


Leprosy seems to - have been endem-c in 
Bankura since remote past. It has been the 
home of the worship of Dharma who implicted 
the terrible punishment -of leprosy upon the 
anbelievers and condoned those who faith- 
fully worshipped him. The lowest classes, 
the aborigines, were, his worshippers. but 
the highest were always afraid of b.s dis- 


pleasure. The disease has now been 
pandemic,- and .if is not possible to say 
whether it has become milder or not. But 


the wide prevalence goes to show thet the 
people have not been immune to it. 
Similarly there is literary eviderce to 
show that seven or eight hundred years ago 
_deprosy was so widely prevalent in Eastern 
-~ Bengal that the writer, an inhabitant of 
central Bengal who alludes to it gave the 
fact to illustrate the effect of eating salted 
and dried fish. Whether the explanation is 
correct or not, the fact remains that wkile E. 
Bengal has vastly improved, W. Bengal has 
not, and that Bankura is still “the blackest 
Aeprosy spot in the whole of India.” In the 
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Census Eeport of 1921 we read that “in 1881 
leprosy was more prevalent in Northern 
Bengal and almost as prevalent in Central 
Bengal as it is now in Western Bengal, and 
the proportion afflicted in E. Bengal was 
more than half of that in W. Bengal today. 
The improvement has bzen great in E. 
Bengal, greater in N. Bengal and greatest of 
all in Central -Bengal where the proportion 
afflicted is but 27 per cent of what it was 
40 years ago.” 

Why has Bankura rema'ned an exception 
and why has it been going down ? It would 
appear that the explanation is greatly 
economic and partly social. But before 
entering into it let us examine the pre- 
disposing causes of leprosy. These may be 
according to Dr. Muir, '1) temporary, due 
to acute disease like enteric, influenza, ete. 
or (2) more permanent, due to chronic 
ailments such as bowel diseases, syphilis, 
recurripz attacks of malaria, hook worm, ete, 
or (b) due to climatic conditions, unhealthy 
and insanitary surroundings, lack of sufficient 
exercise or unsuitable diet. The predisposing 
causes can thus be summed up in what is 
vaguely called loss of resistant power or 
vitality. Unfortunately, moze than one of. the 
permanent causes are present in Bankura in 
some part or another, and as the germs of 
the disease are there in large numbers, it is 
not surprising that the disease does not 
show decline. 


The Ayurveda recognised the influence 
of climate in limiting the spread of diseases, 
and laid particular stress on diet in warding 
off the infection of leprosy. Certain com- 
binatiors of food and excessive consumption of 
particular kinds of food were believed to 
predispose the body. Physiographically 
Bankura is not the same in all parts, its 
northern and western parts being borders of 
the plateau of Chotanagpur, and its southern 
and eastern parts of Lower Bengal, not 
many years ago three-fourths of the District 
were covered with forest. But reckless des- 
truction has made the air of the northern 
part drier, annual. variation of temperature 
larger and the soil less moist and fertile. 
The zone of leprosy is, widest in tbis part 
and possibly the change of climate for the 
worse has accenuated it. 

It was long supposed that the incidence 
of the disease is high over lateritic soil and 


` extensive tracts of Bankura have red soil, 


Possibly the iron contained in it dissolving 
in drinking water induces chronic consti- 
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patim. The water of many wells in the town 
o? Bankura is highly charged with iron, and 
outsmlers coming to itcomplain of constipation 
for some time, and emigrants to Lower 
Benzal are afraid of the water there which 
they say brings on loozeness of bowels. 
Though the people in the villages generally 
dzinz the water of ponds and lakes, a large 
nummer appears to have chronic constipation. 

zmong other permanent predisposing 
causes of leprosy Dr. Muir mentions syphilis 
ard the local Doctors are unanimous in 
asserting that the majority of the leprous 
petients at first suffered from this disease. 
some having wide practice in this line go 
so fer as to say that ninety per cent of the 
pcptuation of certain castes living in the town 
hevezyphilitic taint. Itisdifficult to say which 
of t- two diseases has more disastrous 
resukts on the race, and it is sad to reflect 
that nothing has been done to root out the 
pater‘ predisposing cause of leprosy known 
to cll. More disquiting is the news that 
venereal disease is common also in villages. 
Some contract the disease elsewhere during 
‘heir temporary stay and on return spread 
it im their families. At the conference 
on tke Leper Problem in India referred to 
above Mr. D. L. Joshee of Ramchandra- 
puram, Madras, told a similar story. He 
said ihat “quite a number of coolies who 
have been to Rangoon come to us with the 
disease of leprosy. They themselves say that 
the czuse is their immoral living, They say 
their disease began with syphilis and develop- 
ed into leprosy.” But it is to be remembered 
that Surma is highly infected, standing next 
to Asam. The two infections being present, 
the seases developed one after the other. 
Perheps this is the reason why syphilis has 
drawr more notice in this town than in 
cthers. 

Tk» social structure of the population of 
the _tistrict is its most remarkable feature. 
more than a third of the population consist 
of the lowest and poorest classes. They form 
the koundless labour class. What is more 
remarzable is the presence of a lakh of 
Erahnans in this poor District, who though 
not accually landless cannot maintain them- 
selves and a very large number cannot be 
distinguished by their appearance from the 
low2st class. But considerable contact of 
two “aces in widely unequal stages of 
civilization results in moral degeneration of 
the higher and physical deterioration of the 
lower. The Santals of the District who 
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number a lakh have ‘so far kept themselves 
aloof, and though as poor as tke other two 
lakhs of the labour population have stilk 
retained the vigour of their race. Probably 
leprosy is not so widely prevalent among 
them as among these classes who live 
as close neighbours, of higher castes 
serve as domestic servants, and supply. 
agricultural labour. In ancient times, 
and even now in many Provinces, they 
were kept at a distance as untouchable. 
The domestic servants recruited from the 
low class used to live in the family of their 
masters. But necessity has no law, and the 
Same necessity surely dictates the raising 
of the level of life of those with whom we 
are compelled to associate. The physical law 
of action and re-action holds good in moral 
and material life and the real problem is 
centred in this fact. . 

We have seen that Bankura cannot feed 
its population even in normal years and 
sends away a lakh and a half to other 
Districts. But even in spite of this huge 
emigration, there is not much relief to the 
District. The standard of living of the vast 
majority is extremely miserable. Perhaps 
one-third of the population are always on 
the verge of starvation. Perhaps another 
third seldom enjoy two full meals a day. 
In the town itself where is an outward 
appearance of better condition in dress 
among the general population the thin frame, 
the haggard look and stooping gait of men 
and skinny limbs and dry face of women 
at once show the extent of under-feeding: 
Many a family live on one meal of rice & 
day, the other meal consists of a few mouth- 
fuls of muri (fried rice) or a handful of 
cooked: rice in plenty of water. Soup of 
pulse with copious water is a luxury, and 
oil in the daily diet is barely sufficient to give 
its smell to the leaf vegetable often of the 
coarsest kind, and wild herbs. There is not 
a drop of oil to rub on the body before 
bath that it may cleanse the skin, protect it 
against the sun and weather and the germ 
foes floating in the air. But the craving of 
nature for oily food is not so easily satis- 
fied, and the baked paste of poppy seed is 
used as a delicacy by all classes either alone 
or as an adjunct to a vegetable. Another: 
striking feature in the diet is the habitual 
consumption of an excessive quantity of salt. 
Perhaps this is due to nature’s another 
craving, the craving for organisedsalts present 
in vegetable and fruits which are lacking im 
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the diet. A standard Ayurvedic writer is 
of opinion that consumption of poppy seed 
dries up the tissues and has  constipat:ng 
effect. Itis popularly believed to cause night- 
blindness which is common among the people. 
As to excessive use of common sal; the 
Ayurvedic writers have all condemned the 
habit. They say that it makes the body 
flabby and predisposes it to skin disease, 
ulcer and leprosy. In this connection I may 
mention a fact recently noticed by the surgeon 
of the local Medical School Hospital that 
the blood of his patients takes long time to 
coagulate, longer than what he found in the 
Caleutta Medical College Hospital. The dis- 
covery is worth investigation in its relation 
to leprosy. 

The ordinary diet of the next economical- 
ly better class counting perhaps. another 
third of the population is as low and un- 
balanced as the above. It is deficient in 
protein and markedly in fat. The same 
hankering after poppy seed and salt is cons- 
picuous, Fresh vegetables are not plentiful 
and fruits are rare, particularly in the drier 
parts of the District which are also jighly 
infected. The corrective to chronic consti- 
pation is wanting, and there is surprising 
avidity for innutritious vegetables which 
fetch abnormally high prices. Compared with 
this diet that of the neighbouring D stricts 
of Hugli and Midnapur is much beter at 
least in fresh vegetables and to some extent 
also in fats. The people there consume less 
salt. Their diet is, however, low -and un- 
balanced, and, I think responsible for their 
low vitality on account of which malaria 
has been ravaging the Districts for over 
half a century. Low diet and low vitality 
are twin brothers, and low productive capa- 
city accompanies. There is thus a vicious 
circle from which there is no possibility of 
escape. Ihe energy of the people of E. 
Bengal is chiefly if not entirely due tọ their 
nutritious diet. West Bengal is almcst dead, 
and Bankura in particular as shown by its 


indolence prevailing among the common 
people. 


IV 


In his Diagnosis, Treatment ana Preven- 
tion of Leprosy Dr. Muir names five 
enemies of this disease and asks tne public 
to make them allies in order to fight against 
it. These are (1) freedom from othe: diseases 
(2) bowels well regulated, (8) exere se abun- 
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dant, (4) habits regular, and (5) diet fresh, 
nourishing, not excessive. As to treatment 
“the first great essential is the elimination 
of the predisposing cause or causes,’ and 
“diet, exercise, skin and bowel sanitation 
must be attended to, and the climatic, 
hygienic and social coaditions under which 
the patient is living must be enquired into.” 

Fortunately, these instractions form the 
elemenis of hygiene and are not special for 
leprosy, and it is obvious no preventive or 
curative remedies can cope with a wide- 
spread disease unless persistent efforts are 
made from all directions for many years. 
Enlightened public opinion is the first re- 
guisite in a campaign against the terrible 
scourge of leprosy, and what a glory would 
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it ba to the public-spirited sons of the land 
to ceclare it free from it! ‘The problem is 
too pressing to wait a day longer. 

I do not wish to minimise the gravity of 
the problem, bound up as it is with econo- 
mic and social causes. Agriculture, the 
main stay of our country, is uncertain in 
result when it is solely dependent on the 
monsoon and more uncertain in places like 
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this where monsoon itself is naturally un- 
zertain. The greater part of the District 
3 not meant by nature for profitable agri- 
ulture, and the people have neither capital 
zor knowledge to combat with her. Com- 
mencing with the terrible famine of 1866 
taere have been six officially recorded 
famines up-to-date giving one in every 
<ecade on the average. In arecent Govern- 
rant Resolution in the Report cf the survey 
acd settlement operations in the District, the 
case has been clearly stated. “Of the total area 
-o. the District only 47 per cent is culturable 
ani even this moiety suffers so much from 
dcougnt and unequal distribution of rainfall 
tkat a partial or total failure of crops occurs 
etery third or fourth year. Even in a 
ncrmal year, the settlement officer calculates 
that the total yield of paddy is barely 
sucicient to provide 84 per cent of the 
pozulation with two meals a day.” There is 
thus no surplus to buy the other necessaries 
of life, and I have tried to show what the 
meals are. And how long can the people 
dreg on the miserable existence and cheat 
natcre of the inexorable law of survival ? 
Farine and pestilence are inevitable, and 
the population is bound to decline unless 
mesures on a comprehensive scale are 
immediately taken. 

“here are only three ways by which 
Natzre’s balance can be maintained, and these 
are birth-control, permanent emigration, 
and increased means of livelihood, and I 
believe if the affairs of the District be 
properly handled there is yet hope for it. 
It is not the place to discuss them in detail, 
but .t is not surprising that the people have 
been forced to adopt one or all of them. 
There is the general practice among the poor 
of marriage by purchase. The price of the 
child wife varies according to her age and 
the low social and material condition of the 
husbend. The highest price prevails among 
the Exahman caste. The total cost is often 
prohilitiva and compels young men to defer 
marricge to alate age and sometimes to 
pass life as old bachelors. The great des- 
parity of age of the married couple results 
in smiil family, desirable in a poor country, 
but early widowhood in undesirable in a 
moral peaple. Mere increase of population 
is nọ test of prosperity, the real test is in- 
crease of longevity. The lower 
having cheap wives, child marriage and 
widow martiage multiply as rapidly as they 
die. This is Nature’s last attempt at preserv- 


classes _ 
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ing the race, more are born in order that 
a few may survive. This state is however 
not peculiar to Bankura, but affects its 
welfare in a marked degree. The swelling of 
the poor class is not a blessing, when there is 
no means of livelihood, and enforced bache- 
lorhood among those who have some means 
is bound to lead to immorality. The ratio 
of men to women lepers in the province is 
as three to one, but in West Bengal and 
particularly in Bankura -it is as two to one. 
Men are more exposed to infection than 
women ; but where women move freely and 
have leprous husbands and other male 
relations, the ratio is increased. The best 
and the quickest remedy for lowering the 
marriage expenses and diminishing the 
number of widows is the introduction of 
widow marriage under certain conditions, 
and here isa vast field for the Hindu 
social reformers. 

The excess population of a District 
naturally migrate to other Districts, and 
Bankura has been following this law. The 
last Census Report shows that in ten years 
1911-1921 it has Jost 104 persons out of 
every thousand of its population. About 
one-half of this is due to death, and the 
other half to emigration. Probably the 
subdivision of Vishnupur which has lost 
168 persons is the worst off in respect of 
death due to malaria and influenza. The 
only consolation is that excepting the Thana 
of Sonamukhi the other Thanas are not 
highly infected with leprosy and that in ‘the 
matter of decline of population due to death 
the sudder subdivisions of Burdwan and 
Midnapur have each lost 111 persons, 
Arambagh 108, Ghatal 105, and so on. As 
á consequence labour has been scarce in 
them and extensive rice fields are lying 
uncultivated and all useful works requiring 
manual labour are ata stand still. There 
is thus large field for emigration frum Ban- 
kura to the neighbouring Districts to the 
good of all. Temporary or seasonal emigra- 
tion does no permanent good to either. Let 
the necessary Jabouring classes as well as 
artisans be encouraged to settle with their 
families in their new homes in new Districts 
and concerted action of.the public spirited 
well-wishers of the Districts is sure to 
acheive success in redistribution of popu- 
lation. 

But the greatest evil of chronic poverty 
is moral deterioration. The people lose. 
the sense of self-respect, become cunning 
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and suspicious, exactly the reverse of the 
qualities necessary for improvement and 
advance through co-operation. The thoughtful 
residents of the District deplore the change 
in the character and mental outlook of tie 
people which they say has been gradually 
brought about in the course of the last 
twenty years or so. Of course, this effect of 
frequent famines and wide-spread diseases 
like malaria or leprosy is not immediate ; 
it takes time to develop into pessimism 
inaction on one’ hand and- blind selfishness 
with attendant evils on the other. Ir. 
G. S. Datt, I C. S and “Collector of the 
District devoted his best energy to ~he 
amelioration of thé condition, but it is an 
up-hill work and requires patient and cn- 
tinuous labour for years before any appreci- 
_ able upward movement can be effecied. 
‘| The stubborn fact is inertia, and resolute 


must be the spirit of workers to overecme’ 


it. There should be well-qualified and well- 
trained lecturers to import the lesson of ‘salf- 
help and self confidence. Visual demonstration 
and comparison are the two means to 
awaken interest. 

The improvement in leprosy noticed in 
other parts of Bengal has been automatic 
with improved standard of living and the 
campaign against the disease will be fruitless 
unless the problem is attacked on all sides. 
So far as nourishing food and altered diet goes 
Bankura need not despair. It is fortunate 
in possessing a variety of climatic and soil 
' conditions and can grow a variety of crops 
for which it is now dependent upon other 
Districts and Provinces. It can raise barley 
and wheat, pulses and oil seeds in larger 
quantities than it does at present. The waste 
uplands may be profitably cultivated in 
the rainy season for soya bean, the comoind 
pulse and oil seed, which the people 
direly need in their diet. Vegetables can 
be grown every where in abundance, and 
many kinds of. fruit trees in waste Isnds. 
Let the necessity for these be inculeated, 
and the question of irrigation will solve 
itself. 

It is a happy sign that the District Board 
has become alive to the gravity of the leper 
problem, and appointed three Doctors for 
treatment by the modern method of injection. 
This provision appears to me inadequate. 
For, the number of patients is enormous 
and widely scattered, and the treatment is 
long. Both the Ayurved and modern 
medical science are unanimous that leprosy 
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is curable in the early stage, and mor2 
attention ought to be given to these early 
eases than to the advanced where cure is 
not certain. But unfortunately peaple neglect 
the disease when it is not vet peinful and 
does not attract notice of the public. At 
least three more Doctors have to be appoin:- 
ed for the treatment of the early cases, 
remembering that expenditure is always 
heavy at the beginning of a campaign. 

The Research in Leprosy treatment s 
not yet advanced and the Ayurveda ard 
the . modern treatment are on the sane 
footing as to result. Some cases are per- 
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Proportion of Lepers per 100,000 of population 
in several districts of she Burdwan 
Division (Bengal) 


manently cured, some temporarily, and others 
not at all. The Bengal Council ought to 
allot sufficient fund for pushing on reseerch 
in the school of Tropical med:cine. In the 
mean time, when the Avyarved:c treatment 
is at least as good as che other, and the 
people have natural and traditional faith in 
it there is no reason why competent 
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Xabirajas should not be appointed for those 
who wish to avail of it especially in view of 
the fact that treatment is voluntary and 
resources are limited. The chief point is 
= bring relief to the sufferer and to check 
346 spread by awakening the sense of danger. 
4s an aid to this treatment trees such as 
“im (melia), Karanja (Pongarnia), Chaul- 
{ugra (Zaraktogenos or Hydnocarpus), 
€uggula (Balsamodendron) shouly be freely 
planted along village sides and in forests. 
“he District Board might grow the latter 
pants ina nursery and freely distribute 
them. If practicable the women lepers and 
renereals might be induced to be rendered 
sterile. 

Compulsory segregation of lepers is out 
‘cf the question when the number is legion 
<nd Homes and Colonies are wanting. The 
-coly course left open is to rely on persistent 
~ropaganda and to create public opinion. 
How much could preachers of the gospel 
cf Sadachara or right living, which is 
‘symonymous with Hinduism and the stepping 
‘sone to spiritual growth, do! The field is 
vest for qualified preachers who could appeal 
‘to the masses through the Sastra. 

There are pauper lepers who die unfed 
and uncared for and the people of Bankura 
-cannot be too grateful to the Christian 
mission to Lepers for establishing an Asylum 
dr the outskirt of the town. The accom- 


funds. 
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modation is limited, and the number of in- ` 


mates is at present 180. Thanks also to the 
benevolence of the late Babu  Kishorilal 
Jatia of Calcutta for increasing the accom- 
modation and providing for aresident Doctor. 
But these are, alas, a mere drop in the 
ocean. Besides, it is a fact that even pauper 
lepers are not willing to seek the Asylum 
for fear of losing caste and becoming 
Christians. Surely, they cannot be compelled 
to segregate and locked up in a place which 
they do not like. Some Homes are, therefore, 
necessary where they. may live in peace. 

All the measures suggested above require 
But I believe that if appeal be made 
Bengal will come to the rescue and will not 
allow this District to be a land of cripples. 
The Government of Bengal knows it to be 


“one of the poorest and most backward : 


District, in the Province.” 


But it is apt to 
be forgetful of its 


duties unless constantly 


reminded. The defective definition, of a 
Leper in the Lepers Act ought to be 
amended in the light of the present 


knowledge and the Act enforced in order to 
prevent free movements of the lepers. ‘There 
was a proposal for a [Leper Colony in 
Midnapur, and the Bankura representatives 
may ask the Government regarding its fate. 
undoubtedly, they have undertaken onerous 
duties on behalf of the District, and may 
their efforts be crowned with success. 


IF LIFE IS A TREE 


af Life is a tree 
-0y is its leaf. 
‘Leaves bud ; leaves grow ; leavesifall-- 


-H Life is a tree 
its roots are SOrrOWS+« 


Long after the leaves are fallen, 
Long after the SORNE are bare, 
Tbe oots cling fas 

Deep in the Ea:th- ‘Mother’ s bosom, 


Kwerr CHEN 
—From “The World Tomorrow, 
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following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German, 
Itahan, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali 
Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodieals, school and 


Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 
college iext-baoks and their 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine_ articles, addresses, ete., will not be noticed. The 
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"receipt of books received for review will noi be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 


The review of any book ws not guaranteed, Books should j 
Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the 


inti Reviewer, the 


be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
language of the books. No 


criticism of book-reviews and notices will be pubished:— Editor, BL. R.] 


ENGLISH 
Happiness it Marriace:—By Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger. Published by Jonathan Cape, London. 


Pages 224. Price 5 sh, 


There is nothing so difficult to write about as 
sex. The very word is sufficient to bring. an em- 
harrassed smile to most people. Why this is, 10W 
this developed in the course of our human evolu- 
tion, is a mystery. For sex is the origin of life, 
the origina of every creature that exists. It is the 
primal force from which most that is creative 
and beautiful in our life today, springs. It is 
sublimated sex energy that has built our cultcre— 
our music. art. and literature. Yet out of this 
deepest of instincts, and about it, has grown up 
the ugliest, the sickest and the most perverse 
attitude. It is noticeable that the men and women 
who most abuse or misuse sex, are the ones who 
nave the lowest opinion of it and in whose presence 
one often feels unclean. They are the persons 
who speak loudest of purity Gn others) and who 
regard a study of sex_as obscenity. 

ne can well-understand why some p2rsons, 
even Intellectual men and women, take this att.tude. 
Perhaps their own. intimate lives are usi” and 
beastly. For, the lives of many men and women 
are out of harmony with all that they profess in 
public. Modern and progressive in public life, 
their intimate relationship at home may be cn the 
level of the most primitive tribes. No, one can 
hardly say that, for primitive peoples often live 
very clean sex lives. One might say, instead, 
they are on the level with the ordinary capitalist 
whose buying and selling habits extend into the 
realm of sex also. i 

But it is just because of the silence abour sex, 
just because of the ugiiness that ugly peop-e per- 
mit to grow up about it, that young men and 
women should study the best. literature on this 
subject before embarking on marriage. Wita know- 
ledge comes light, and with light, beausy and 
health. The old order costs too much in pain and 
suffering. The ignorance that passes as purity, 
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is a danger to the individual and the race. It is 
for this reason_ that Margaret Sarger’s book can 
be recommended to married 3ouples and to those 
who are to marry. f 
_ Margaret Sanger is the lader of the interna- 
tional ktirzh-control movement. Net only is she a 
woman trained in medicine, but for years she hag 
been a woman to whom other women have gone 
to seek advice and help in their marriage relation- 
ships. Sheis further a mother of two sons, whom 
she has brought to manhood ard whose juest'ons 
she has had to answer and whem she has had 
to educate to avoid the ugly mistakes that most youth 
faces. On the sex problem she has a very natural 
and beautiful outlook. All of this has ‘ed her te 
write a book, which is not, ike her others, primari- 
ly oa birth-control, but one whica deals in detai! 
with the intimate relationship tetween husband 
and wife. Init she has taken the problems which 
thousands of men and women have laid before 
her in their, search for a solution of preblem3 in 
their own lives. She has found tiat the problems 
can almost be classified, for, they are so much 
alike. Aad she has tried <o give a sciution by 
showing what a normal and beautiful marriage 
relationship should he. 
The ärst part of the book—that on courtship— 
does not impress the reviewer ofthis volume. Tha 
manner of courtship as described by her there 
belongs to a certain class of reople only, in a 
certain system of society. It is American--or per- 
haps also Anglo-Saxon. It is certainly not German 
or Russian or Scandinavian. Buz the last half of 
her book is universal, for here she approaches tke 
period of married life. She emphasizes the ignor- 
ance of men (who boast that they know “all 
about women” just because they may have had 
relations with prostitutes or Darmsids or landilad:es) 
about sex or about the emotional lives of women 
There are countless thousands of men who have 
lived a sex life before taey married, who are 
absolutely ignorant of the nature of woman, and 
who eventually are responsible for the nervens 
diseases from which women s) often suffer. To 
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meny men, woman is really little more than just a 
convenient piece of bed-room furniture, as also a 
cheap house-servant. That there are periods when 
a woman should not be approached. and that sex 
relations should depend upon the nature of woman, 
is ignored by most husbands who regard their 
wires as private property who have no autonomy 
aver their own bodies. ; 

Mrs. Sanger in conclusion pleads with eloquence 
‘or a race of children born with the conscious 
desire of the She is opposed to 

or 
the 
ugliest things in the human race. } 
believes that a woman has much to gwe 
to society as a woman, and not just as a mother ; 

r this reason. as well as for the health of the 
woman and child, she advocates that motherhood 
should be postponed until at least the age of 
srenty-three, and that a woman should, through 
Lirth-contiol methods, be able to space her child- 
ren as she finds suitable with her inclination, 
talih, and economic means. 


She also touches a problem which is especially 
it be brought before the Indian public—that 
maturity means not just physical maturity, but it 
must mean physical, plus mental, plus psychic, 
maturity. To regard a woman as mature from 
tha physical standpoint only is to disregard the 
thugs which separate man from the beast,—the 
mental and psychic factors. The human being 
matures more quickly physically than it does 
mentally or psychicallv. Mrs, Sanger holds that a 
wman has finished the period of adolescence, or 
grawth to ripe matnrity, only at the age of 
tventy-three. In India it might be a bit sooner, 
be' it is doubtful if it is much earlier. It is very, 
very doubtful. if any woman should be a mother 
ucil after the age of twenty, And even then 
Mrs. Sanger holds that motherhood is not the sole 
air of marriage, but that marriage means a very 
de=p companionship as well. She advocates a 
pe-.od of at least two years to elapse after 
mevrigze before the first child ‘is conceived. This 
twz years she holds to be necessary for a husband 
ang wife to know_ each other, to cement the ties 
of love and comradeship. and to work together in 
their journey through life. The whole attitude of 
mary men that a woman should become a mother 
at once after marriage, is out, of harmony with 
nature. Sex desire, and the instinct tor mother- 
are two entirely different things, and both 
7 and deserve the respect of all. The 
desire for a child generally comes long after sex 
desize has developed. The drive to motherhood 
whch ‘s artificially created by a society, is not 
the natural motherhood. As a rule, this instinct is 
arowec ina woman only when she feels in her 
spirit that she is one in body and soul with her 
husvand. Women cannot feel this unless they 
know tneir husbands thoroughly. It takes a long 
time fo? aman and woman to know each other, 
even in the west where we are comrades from 
chilctood, in youth and into maturity. And the 
woman who desires a child by a husband who ig 
strange to her, who is cruel or disrespectful of 
her zs a woman, hardly exists, 


There are chapters in this book which are of 
very great Importance but which itis not well to 
writs of. Not that they should not be written 
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of—but a review of a volume is no place to treat 
them. Such intimate subjects deman 
exteided treatment; they have received that in 
the volume under review. They deal with the 
most intimate relationship between husband and 
wife, and out of which great unhappiness and 
nervous illness for women often develops. ina 
sincerity, and with all respect and desire for a 
more beautiful, natural, and happier married life for 
men and women, we recommend this book to those 
who are married or betrothed in marriage. 

AGNES SMEDLEY 


Sournern Inpran Bronzes (first series) : Py O. 
C. Gengoly, Editor “Rupam” 6. Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 


A thing of Beauty is theoretically considered 
tobe a “Joy for ever,” but practically remains 
confined to a coterie of elites. How to make the 
masterpieces of architecture or sculpture painting 
or decorative art easily accessible to many through 
cheap yet faithful reproductions is a problem of 
great importin this age of democracy. Mr. O. C, 
Gangoly, with characteristic zeal has come forward 
to tackle with this problem of “vulgarisation” in 
the French sense of the term. With rare discri- 
mination and taste he has Jaunched this series of 
“Little Books on Asiatic Art” which proposes to 
publish not only booklet on Indian art but also 
on the sister schools of Asiatic art e. g., those of 
China, Japan, Persia, Cambodia, Java, Siam etc. 
The first volume on “Southern Indian Bronzes” 
fulfils our hope and raises a great expectation. 
Mr. Gangoly being a pioneer in the study of South 
Indian bronzes has gloriously succeeded in bring- 
ing out the inner aesthetic appeal of tnese master- 
pieces in bronze. Anyone that would care to study 
with a .ittle patience the 23 exquisite specimens 
reproduced here by Mr. Gangoly 1s, sure to admit 
that “to know them and to appreciate them is to 
receive an initiation intoa new world of plastic 
dreams not revealed in any of the masterpieces of 
Greek or Renaissance bronzes.” 

In a short introduction of 33 pages Mr. Gangoly 
has condensed all information necessary to follow 
him in his documentation. He has further managed 
to explain certain technicalities with the help of 
10 excellent diagrams, illustrating the canons of 
the shilpasbastras. The high quality of reproduction 
and printing makes the oook a work of art. We 
congratulate the editor of Rupam on this noble 
venture and recommend the book to all lovers of 
oriental art, 


Narvasuastra: with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta. dited by Pandit Rama- 
krishna Kavi M. A. Vol. XAVIL+ 386, 


Price Rs. 6. Gaekwad Oriental Series No. XXXVI 
Central Library, Baroda. (1926). 


_A curious sort of historical fatality seems to 
cling to the history of ancient Hindu _dramaturgy, 
While actual surviving specimens of nataka or 
drama rarely go beyond the Gupta era (only 
recently pushed as far back as the age of Kanishka, 
thanks to the discovery of Sariputra-prakarana 
and other dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa) and 
while Bhasa the illustrious predecessor of 
Kalidasa made a tantalising gesture and slowly 
came down to the age of vernacular (Malayalam) 
rehandling—the reputation of Bharata Muni, 


more * 


‘el 
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the author or rather the first important comi er 
of Natyashastra still stands with all the glamcur 
of hoary antiquity. Hence the problem of draristic 
origins in India is at once exciting and bafflizg. 
Abhinavagupta the famous rhetorician of he 
ashmirian school while commenting on Bharaza’s 
Natyashastra says that the work is a compenlmm 
of three different schools of opinion (1) of 
Brahman, (2) of Sadasiva also called Natya Veda 
provali identified with Dvadasasahasri or Ldi- 
harata and (3) of Bharata Muni our present 
Natyashastra, 
But what about the long chain of evolution from 
rahman’s Natyaveda (a branch of the Upavedas) to 
the Nata-Sutras mentioned by _ Panini? Practically 
no specimens have survived. Surely it cannot be 
that Asvaghosa the Buddhist “litterateur? was the 
first to compose dramas in Sanskrit. There nust 
have been plays pantomimic as well as teatual 
uring the age of the grammarians from Parini to 
atanjali who mention titles of such compos_tion 


based on the Great Epics which were the 
eternal quarries for our later dranctists 
like Bhasa and Kalidasa. But History has 
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played cruel jokes here as in other depart- 
ments of Indian literature and we are face] with 
the for ridable task of editing a science of Eindu 
dramaturgy that goes earlier than most >f the 
Seen dramas of our literature—a fine paradox 
hnaeed ! 

Yet from 1865 when Fitz-Edward Hall deuss- 
ed Natyashastra in his preface to the Daserupa, 
scholars have been trying to establish tke text 
of this important treatise. The researchss of 
the French scholars Grosset and Regnaud, tesween 
1880-1898 and of Sylvain Levi in 1891 followed 
by the publication of the Devanagari text io 
the Kavyamala series in 1894 impressed us 
more and more with the formidable nature of 
the textual criticism that was lying ahead. 

amakrishna Kavi, the editor of the Gaekwad 

atyashastra, appeared in the list apparently 
well-equipped with “40 copies of the text. ob- 
tained from different parts of India.” Tentatively 
he has classified his texts as (A) North Indian 
and (B) South Indian manuscripts and has opined 
that the B group is earlier. But he -:rankly 
confesses that “no two Mss. taken at random 
agree with each other fully.” In that case it 
would be more advisable and scientific as we 
suggest to the learned editor, to reserve all 
broad generalisations for his concluding chapters 
and to concentrate all his energies scrarulously 
to the collation of texts and notatior of the 
variants with as much thoroughness as possible. 
That will make the Gaekwad Natyashatca as it 
should be, a Variorum edition of the  recious 
text, invaluable for reference. Even if <h3 press 
copy has been prepared on a different lan, it 
should be modified so as to satisfy this primary 
scientific need which alone gives the rcison a’ 
eire for a new and expensive edition of the 
voluminous text. The editor is no doubt obliged 
to ply in unknown ocean of textual spezulation, 
but he should, for that very reascn _ record 
his personil suggestions, emendations ard ‘addi- 
tions strictly outside the body of the original 
text as well as commentary. Ramkrishaa Kayi 
is a Sanskritist of rare erudition, specially in 
the domain of Hindu Ars Poetica. Mozeover, he 
has unique experience of working in almost all 
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the important manuscript libraries of Malabar, 
Madras and Andhra. ence we hope that 
following the hard, yet unavoidable path of 
patient textual analysis, he wil. give usa model 
edition of one of the rarest tcxts of Sanskrit 
literature. The sculptural repr2sentations of the 
93 (out of 108) Karanas or_ postures which 3e 
reproduces in the volume add a special value to 
his edition, We only wish that actual pho-o- 
graphic reproduction of these rare plastic doca- 
ments from the relief on the Chidambarem 
temple (13th century A.D.) were published as a 
supplement. So an exhaustive glossary and index 
would enhance the value of the work. It is a 
stupendous work and we hope the Pandit vill 
rise equa. to the occassion and make this edit.on 
a veritable magnum opus. 


Tee Hipv Corony or Cauro: By Pof. 
Phanincrenath Bose M. A. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Aayar, Madras Pp. 410. Price Rs, 2. 


Mr. Bose is indefatigable in the, work of 
popularising the history of ancient Hindu Colonies 
in the Far Hast. He has already published bcoks 
on Champa and on Siam and now he winds up 
the history of further India by compiling from 
French sources the annals of the Hindu Colony of 
Cambocge. After giving survey of its political 
history Mr. Bose adds several interesting 
chapters relating to the culture history of 
Cambodia viz. Indian Literature in Cambodia, 
monuments in Cambodia ete. 

The detailed description of the Saiva temples 
of Angkor Thom and the Vaishnava temple of 
Angkor-Vat adds to the interest of the book. The 
book may beread with profit by „all, lovers of 
Hinda colonial history, As an enthusiastic member 
of the Greater India Society, Mr. Bose has con- 
secrated several years of his life in the task of 
propagating the knowledge about Greater India 
amongst those who are noz ina position to read 
the works in French and other foreign languages. 
His boozs should be read widely by the public. 

K. N. 





By Oscar Macmillan 
Stutes of 
Price 


Orr Astatic CHRIST: l : 
Buck. made and printed in the United 
America by Harper and Brothers Pp. 181. 
T25 dcllars. 

This is a book for missionary propagande, and 
contains truths, half trutas and untruths. The 
author seems to have been .nspired by miss Mayo 
whom he has not failed to quote. He believ2s that 
“India is tired—tired of life and its awful 
responsibilities and rebirths” (p. 158). Bat the 
example of amorous, thieving and irresponsible 
Krisnana “gives India the sense of release, the 
sens2 of freedom from arma: you can kicka 
hole in the universe if you only follow Krishn:, 
it is a religious drunk” (p. 158). 

The. author has reverted to the old method of 
preaching Christianity. 


Tue GospeL or Saint Jonn; By Harimohan 
Banerjee (5-1 Kasi Bose Lane, Calcutta) Pp XXXVI 
+224+16 (Foreword)+27 (Supplement) Price 
Re 1-3 ; or 2s, 

Contains the authorised version of the fourth 
Gospel. Our authors commentary is uacritical 
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and unreliable. He is obsessed with the idea that 
“Man is a born sinner.” 
Vakil 


Fare anp Action: By Durga Prasada, 
Tigh Court, Allahabad. pp 29. 
“The 


The sub-title of the pamphlet is 
Philosophy of Lite” 


VEER SHatva Pariosopuy or SHarvacamas : By 
ciddharamappa Dundappo Pawate: Published by 
Verappa Basavappa Bileangadi, Hubli Pp. 61+13. 
Price Re. l- (paper), 

Useful but marred by sectarianism. 

Anes Cu. GHOSH 


Autriypra Drama Conrerence, 1921. Published 
by ihe Amateur Dramatic Association, Bangalore 
City, 1927. 


The Amateur Dramatic Association of Bangalore 
city organised the first Festival of Fine Arts in 
1€19 which was opened by Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore. The Association, on their success, orga- 
nised an All-India Drama Conference and a second 
Festival of Fine Arts in 1921 opened by Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu. This volume which has been 
tastefully produced contains the papers read on 
the occassion together with the address. Most of 
the 15 papers are illuminating and repay perusal. 
They give the tradition, motifs and methods of old 
Indian Drama as well as thoughts and scope of 
present-day drama and the stage. Mrs. Naidu 
pointedly says, “The stage to-day is the University 
of ‘he people.” The papers on The Dravidian 
Drama, The Kerala Theatre, The Art of Dancing 
in South India, The Indian. Dramatic Tradition 
and how it helps, are both interesting and ins- 
tructive, and that on Tagore as a dramatist will be 
enjoyed by many. The labours of the A.D. A 

ave been crowned with success so far ag they go. 
We have here papers on the modern Hindi and 
Marathi stage, but the Bengali stage is conspicuous 


by its absence, 
‘Tum Patriot Poer: By Chaudhuri Rakhu Ali 


Alhesiunt, B.A. Lucknow. 


The late Khan Bahadur Syed Akbar Hussain of 
Allanatad was a great Urdu poet. He introduced 
a variety of novel ideas and expressions in Urdu 
poetry. He wrote on almost all topical matters 
and was popularly called the “Lisan-ul-Asr” or 
the mouthpiece of his times. The author has 
shown the various sides of his poetry with extracts 
and translations. Some of his sayings clearly 
show the catholicity of his mind—eg., “Do not 
call him good or bad on account of his religion. 
See Fis character, for that is the real- test.’ “To 
me these external forms are baseless. Those who 
are good are really men of faith and those who 
are bad are Kafirs.” 


Sortu Inpraw Gitps : By Mr. K. R. R. Sastry, 
M. A. The Indian Publishing House, Ltd., Madras. 


_ The author is to be thanked for collecting 
important social data from South India in order 
to refute the opinion of Sir Alfred Chatterton as 
to the non-existence of trade gildsin the Madras 
Presidency. In fact the gilds have taken the 
form cf occupational castes in India. The- gilds- 
and their workings are shortly described in this 
pamphlet. There are a few illustrations. The last. 
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chapter deals with the proposed lines of resuscita- 
tion and the Appendix indicates the lines of enquiry , 
to be adopted. . 

Mr 


Toe Mapura Savrasutra Comumunrry: By 
K. R. R. Sastry, M.A. Madura. 


Mr. Sastry has studied the weaving communities s 
of Madura at close quarters. He describes the | 
social and economic sides of the life of _ this 
Communty of the Saurashtras who have settled in 
56 places in South India. They migrated to Madura 
after settling at Devagiri (Daulatabad) and 
Vijaynagar and their spoken language, called Khatri, 
has gotunadmixture ofSauraseni, Vraja and Telugu 
words and phrases. This is calculated to be a very 
useful study in appliad economics. 


Rames Basu 


Tot peat 


Hinpusranr Seva Dau: Published by Dr. N. §. 
Hardiker, General Secretary. Price one anna. 


_In this book the aims, objects and the con- 
stitution of the Hindustani Seva Dal have been y 
embodied in details. The Dal was founded by ; 
Dr. Hardiker with the object of training and 
organising the people of India (i) for National 
Service and disciplined sacrifice with a view to the 
attainment of Swaraj by_peaceful and legitimate 
means ; (ii) for enrollingand bringing under uniform 
discipline all existing volunteer organisations and 
(iii) for raising the standard of National efficiency 
by _ systematic physical culture. Its organ the 
Volunteer has been aiming to evolve the ideals of 
patiotism, nationalism and national service. The 
Indian National Congress in its Cocoanada session 
(1923) recognised the valuable services rendered by 
the Dai. Other volunteer organisations in the 
country would do well to frame their constitution 
on these lines. BR 


GERMAN i 
`- Bexcauisone ErzarnnerR (Bengali Novelists) or “Der 
Siegh der Seele” (The Vietory of the Soul): By 


‘Reinhard Wagner, Publisher ; Weltgeist Velagsgesell- 
schaft, Berlin. Price 5M. 50P/g- 


The Weltgeist Publishing Company has_ sent 
‘me, the above-mentioned book for the sake of 
review. Iam glad to draw the attention of -my 
countrymen to thig excellent publication. It 
‘is the first successful attempt of a German scholar 
who has been a very diligent student of 
Indian culture for the last several years. It is the 
first German translation from the original Bengali. 
We tind here a collection of “chota galpas,” short 
stories, selected from the works of famous Bengali 
writers of modern times. The author has prefaced 
the translation with a few remarks that set forth 
the nature and contents of the stories, The collec- 
tion begins with the immortal song of Dwijendralal 
Roy, “My Motherland.” The 29 stories that follow 
are taken from the works of Jatindramohan Sen 
Gupta, Hemendrakumar_ Roy, Manilal Gango- 
padhyaya, Manindralal Basu, Nalinikanta Bhatta- 
shali, Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya, Rabindranath 
Thakur Saratchandra Chattopadhyaya and Shrimati 
Suniti Debi. Dr. Reinhard Wagner has rendered a 
signal service to the cause of Bengali literature 
through this translation. of representative “chota 
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galpas.” They bear ample testimony tc the 
inexhaustible wealth of deep thoughts, high senti- 
ments and unfaltering devotion that reverberate 
through the empyreal vaults of the Indian mind. 
_ The printing and the binding of the booz are 
simply excellent. 
Taracnanc Roy 


Raeann 


Drm Sexvette Nor Unszrer Zeit (The Sexual 
Distress of our Times): By Dr. Hertha Riese. 
Published by Hesse and Becker, Leipzig 1927, 
140 pp. Price not given ; perhaps M 5. 


Dr. Hertha Riese is a practising physician in 
Frankfurt on the Main in Germany. She is the 
consulting physician in charge of one of the “Marriage 
Advice Centers” of which there are seven a ready 
in existence in Germany, with others in virious 
cities coming into existence. These Centers are 
maintained by the various municipalities. To them 
women may come free of charge to consult ohysi- 
cians about the problems in their married life, 
such as the sex education of their childrer, con- 
traceptive methods, illness, ete. As the director of 
one of these Centers, as well as a practising 
physician. Dr. Riese is well-qualified to give the 
result of her experience to the public. 

This volume gives a very, very black pisture of 
the conditions of working class families in Germany. 
There is a section given to sexual protlems in 
bourgeois society. but most of the volume is 
concerned with the problems of the prcletariat. 
We see families of four to twelve living n one 
room in an attic. The one room is the sleeping 
room, kitchen, and dining room for the family. 
The mother gives birth to one child after ancthher— 
with her other children as spectators. Within 
an hour after the birth of a child the mother 
is often up taking care of the other children. 
In order to. avoid having more children, we see 
the husband often going to sleep in the _ berracks 
for the homeless. Then we see him, driven by 
the natural needs of sex, pick up with street 
women. Next he takes to drink: then he comes 
home and beats his wife_and children and forces 
himself upon his wife. He has perhaps contracted 
a venereal disease, and this he gives his wife. 
And, since the father and mother sleepin the 
same bed with one or more of the children, as 
well as use the same towels and dishes as the 
children, the venereal disease is given to the 
ehildren. _ i 

The picture as here given us, with all its 
ramifications is horrible, And yet with it al: Dr. 
Riese sees but one solution—birth-control methods 
which will enable the men and women to -ezulate 
the size of their family, combined with more 
education and better living conditions for, wcrkers. 
All this is good so far as it goes. But it is only 
a-palliative, not a solution. Here in this bcok is 
pictured the choice blossoms of the capitalist 
system—the system by which the vast masses 
must sell their labour power to the capitalist 
minority in return. for a few..pfennigs = day. 
Although. birth-control methods give men .. and 
women the power to regulate their own lives still 
poverty and the capitalist system canaot be tcuched 
by this solution. Combined with birth-control 
methods must go a fundamental and revolut onary 
change in society by which those who work get 
the fruits of their. labour, instead of this fruit 


being harvested and enjoyed by the exploiting 
minority. 

The last section of the book deals with the 
morality and ethics of bourgeois society. Whereas, 
with tae workers, marriage is nearly always based 
upon love, in bourgenis society it is the result of 
“reason”. Which means that a man and woman 
are mated, as animals are mated, according to 
economic considerations. These, “marriages of 
convenience”, which have economic considerations 
as their foundation, are the origin of much ot the 
misery in upper-class society. It is the men ‘rom 
this class who seek their women companions on 
the streets, or who maintain one or more mistresses 
whom they find more interesting than their , .egal 
wives. And likewise with the wives: married tə 
men whom they do not love and for whom they 
have no respect or attractior, they also keep up 
the public appearance of the .egal marriage. while 
at the same time having their lovers privately. 
Often the husband and wife come toan agreeincnt 
by whica one does not interfere in the affairs, cf 
the other, only the outward form of marriaga 
being maintained. Yet it is this class which calls 
itself the “respectable” class of society, which 
demands the right to set the ethical and other 
standards for society, which makes the laws, and 
talks about the ignorance and immorality of the 
working class. It is a rotten system. The results 
show that venereal diseases, for instance syphilis, 
is most widespread among these classes. i*cr 
instance statistics show that syphilis is | most 
widely spread ‘in the following classes—the hishest 
being taken first: business men, academic circles, 
artists and the professions, and, the lowest figure— 
the working class. Of coursa, Dr, Riese does not 
give these tacts. Although ske is doing good work 
in ber way in the Marriage Advice Center of 
Frank-urt, still her only solution of all :hese 
problems is “responsibility ic love”. She is uoing 
what she can by giving birth-control metnods, 
by sending women to specialists, by giving 
certificaces enabling a woman to be steriized 
when her health requires it. All good so far &s 
it goes. But her methods are not cutting at the 
cancer that is destroying society—the capitalist 
system which subordinates all things in life to 
profit and pleasure of the exploiting few. Her 
methods must go hand in hand with the Socialist 
movement for a new society. Otherwise, they are 
but superficial palliatives. 
AGNES SMEDLEY 


_ 


SANSKRIT-EINDI 


Toe RasayocasacaRA. Vou. 1: By Vaidya 
Pandit Hari Prapannoji, Shri Bhaskar Aushadha- 
laya, Bombay. Price Rs. 12. 


This is a laudable attempt at the compilation 
of a Sanskrit-Hindi dictionary of Ayurvedic Rasa 
Medicine. The various medicines are arranged 
in alphabetic order and original Sanskrit texts, 
with reference, tika—where deemed neccessary, 
and translation in Modern Hindi given in each 


case. oo 

We have to wait for the complete treatice to 
see how far complete this work would be but 
from what we can see from the volume voder 
review, it is likely to be a valuable addit on to 
the literature on this subject. 


Be) 
Zhe English introduction should have been 
wri: en im consultation with an up-to-date 


author ty on the matters discussed, as many 
obso ete speculations have been served up with 
really valuable data. Besides the introduction to 
awctrk of this nature should always be terse, 
cone-se and confined solely to the subject matter 
of tze treatise. i , , 

A_lable of Sanskrit anatomical terms with their 
nels. equivalents are given. Similarly a glossary 
of Sanskrit names for the various medicinal in- 
grec ents together with their Himdi and English 
(or Letin) equivalents, and another one giving 
desczirtions in precise scientific _Haglish of 
Aytzrvedie processes, should be included in order 
to rencer the work of real value to Scholars. 


K. N. C. 


HINDI 


Farana (2 novel): By Pandit Isvariprasad 
Sharmna: Published by Hindi Pusiak Bhandar, 
Lahæia Serai. Pp, 19+341. Price Rs. 2-8. 


_Mar-e Corelli's Thelma loosely done into Hindi 
With ccnsiderab'e abridgements. o 
e author jis the editor of a Hindi paper and 
that 2c2ounts for his easy flowing racy style, That 
also aecounts for the extremely unsatisfactory 
nature of the introduction which is evidently 
wrtn in haste and hardly does justice to the 
Well-zn9wn English novelist. Lah 
ike reasons that he gives for thinking that 
Indians wiil fod the book particalarly instructive 
and en ertaining, are thoroughly fallacious. Con- 
juga: filelity is not a monopoly of Indians and an 
expcsure of the abuses In English society will 
never fill thoughtful Indians with a sense of 
elation. The te quoque argument is one of the 
weakes: kinds of argument. According 
fo fhe author, the non-recognition in 
Englend of Marie Corelli, as a writer of the 
rst_renk,is due to her merciless criticism, of 
English society. This is hardly fair, for English 
crilics Dave never hesitated to recognise the merits 


of H G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, and others. 
In sicrt the introduction bristles. with irres- 
ponsile statements like these. The author 


fails ta realise that there is a good deal of 

differance between mere journalistic claptrap 

and æter literary criticism. . _ 
Tæ general get-up of the book is extraordinarily 


good. 
BrarMa Daanma Part II; Published by th 
Lahoze Brahma Dharma Prachar Samiti. Pp. 84. 
A Translation of, Maharshi Devendranath 
pagoa well-known dissertations on the Brahma 


M. B. 


Re-porwa Ka Irmas—Fascrcutus IL: By Rai 
Bahatur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha. Vaidik 
Yaniralcya, Ajmer. 1927, pp. 401-7386 + lx. 

Considering the fact that most of the works on 


history -n the Hindi language are mere second 
hand compilations, every lover of history and 
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especially of Rajput history will hail this monu- 
mental original work of the Rai Bahadur who is 
the greatest living authority on the subject. All 
the available materials, some of which are accessible 
to our author alone, have been laid under con- 
tribution. Such a work, based as it is on up-to-date 
materials and scientific principles, was keenly felt 
asa desideratum to replace the work of Col. Todd 
written about a century ago. 


The fasciculus under notice_consists of two 
parts dealing with the history of Udayapur from the 
times of Guhil to those of Rana Pratapsingha. One 
may here and there differ from the opinion of the 
author but his array of facts and citation of sources 
cannot but command admiration. At the end of 
the first part are given seven appendices—the last 
one being the bibliography. Here we miss such 
works as—Prof. Bhandarkar’s Excavations at Nagor 
(Arch-Surv-Memoirs), and the work on Rajput 
Paintaings by Dr. Coomarswamy and Mr. O. C. 
Gangoly. In the Introduction the author discusses 
about the nature and sources of his materials, 

This is a work for which one shall have to 
come to Hindi literature and for this we con- 
gratulate the learned author. 

Pundit 


Ponorr SATYANARAIN Kavrraatwa :—By 
Benarsidas Chaturvedi, Editor, the Vishala Bharata. 
Hindi Sahiitya-Sammelan, Allahabad. 


This is the life-sketch of a Hindi Poet who may 
be called the Jast, representative of the brayabhasha 
dialect. Pundit Satyanarain, was a born-poet. His 
life of simplicity is reflected in his poems, His 
main credit was his attempt to infuse new hfe and 
thought into old-type themes of poetry, as we find 
in his Bhramaradute._ His appeal to Rabindrnath 
todo something for Hmdi_ as he did so much, in 
English is worth mentioning. Pundit Benarsidas 
has done a service, not only to the poet who was 
his intimate friend but also tothe Hindi literature 
by showing the man and his mind. 


Sonacarat :—By Mr. Krishnakanta Malviya, 


Published by Pt. Padmakanta Malviya, Abhyudya 
Press, Allahabad. 


This sumptuous volume written in the Tormi of 
letters on what young women should know will at 
once attract the attention of those for whom it is 
intended. It may not be too much to assert that 
it has surpassed all other works on the subject 
in Hindi literature. The views of the author are 
catholic and_ judicious—and are based on a com- 
parative study of eastern and western ideals. The 
quotations from Sanskrit texts are not derogatory 
to modern advanced views on life. The appendix 
gives some life-sketches, poems, and directions for 
simple physical exercises for women. It is surely 
a most worthy volume for presentation. 


Ramses Basu 


MALAYALAM 


Yesu-Kristu (Part I): By A. _John-May- 
yanad. Ist edition, published by the Vidyabhivar- 
dhint Press, Quilon. Pn. 92. Price As. 6. 


, A short useful life-sketch of. Jesus Christ, 
being a free rendering from the English translation 
of the French book, La Vie de Jesus Christ. 


san tint 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


_  Partwamasarnam: By P. V. Rama Menon. 
Published by C. P. Nambudiri and Brothers for 
the Kerala Publishing House, Trichur. Pp. 186, 
Price Re. 1-4, 


Books on scientific subjects are few and far 
between in the Malayalam literature Mr. F. V. 
Rama Menon has done a real service by publishing 
his book on the law of evolution which is a free 
rendering of Prof. Smakker’s treatise on the 
subject. Students will no doubt profit by reading 
it. We wish, however, that the author had ziven 
a vocabulary of the scientific terms he had used 
as an appendix to the book which would have 
been of use for easy reference. 


OTTAM-TULLALUKAL: Published bhy the Minga- 
lodayam Press, Trichur. Pp. 656. Price Rs. 2. 


This is a collection of 18 Tullal songs 
composed by 11 different authors. All the songs 
deal with one or other Pnranic story, such gs of 
Ambarisha, Yayati, Ajamila and others. The 
authors are all now dead. but they lived and 
wrote in the lst quarter of the 20th certury. 
The present volame is the 8rd of the Mazgelo- 
dayam Granthavals series. 

P. ANUJAN ACHAN. 


BENGALI 


Kuesort-Bannar: | By Mr. Mahendrimath 
Karan. Kshemananda Kutir, Bhanganmari, P. 
Janaka, Dist. Midnapur. 


The author who has already attained reputa- 
tion as the historian of Hili which i3 an 
important sub-division from the standpoins of 
language, ethnography, and geography of Bengal, 
now gives a connected account of the port of 
Khejari which was once famous for its Anchorage 
and signal mast and also of Kankhali noted for 
its light-house. More recently the former was 
connected with the first telegraphic experiments 
in India in 1851. Many_other facts, together with 
x gazetteer, are collected. There are some illastra- 
ions. 

Rames Bast. 


Basrapant: Collected by Umesh Ch. Chakra- 
bariy, 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


The book is a_coilection_of instructive and 
inspiring portions from late Deshabandhu Das’s 
speeches and writings, The compiler has arranged 
them in such a systematic way as would 
enable the reader to form an idea about Desh- 
bandhu the man and his mind. This hook may 
be included as a text book in national schools. 


SADHANA : Compiled and published by Amal 
Kumar Ganguli from Saradeshwart Ashram, 1, 
ewe Hemanta Kumari St. Calcutta. Price 


ae as. 


In the book under notice the editor has com- 
piled__selected Slokas from onr religious literature 
eg., Veda, Upanishada, Gita. Chandi ete. Saveral 
poems from our national songs have also been 
embodied in the book. This excellent selection of 
slokas and poems should, we think, be in- 
corporated in the curriculum of our national boys’ 
and girls’ schools. 

P. SENGUPTA 
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MARATHI 


Mussoumr anp Fascism: By D. V. Jamhankar 
B. A Publisher—D, K. Gondhalekar, Shanwarpeth 
Poona, Page 286, Price Rs 2. 


Iu tae first part of this book the author has 
narrated in a popular and fascinating style of 
Mussolini’s life and the second part is devoted to 
the origic, tenets, and achievements of the Fascist 
movement. A perusal of the book is sufficient for 
removing from the minds of readers the false 
ideas engendered by perverted accounts and mis- 
Statements of interested writers. The get-up is 
excellent. 


CHUANDORACHANA OR A TREATISE ON Prosopy: 
By M. T. Patwardhan M. A. Publishers—Ravikirg), 
Mandal. Pages 154228. Price Rs. 1-12. 


It was some forty years ago that a smal! 
brochure was written by the late Parasharampant 
Tatya Godbole on Prosody for the use of students 
in vernacular schools and two more books appeared 
since then, but their treatment of the subject was 
neither exhaustive nor scientific. Prof. Patwardhan’s 
book can easily surpass them both in the quality 
and quartity of matter, inasmuch as the writer, 
who is, thoroughly a quainted with the Sanskrit, 
Marathi and Persian languages and, of course, with 
English, and is himself a renowned poet of the 
moderr type, has treated the subject in all its 
aspects in a systematic and scientific manner, 
giving the characteristics not only of classical 
meters Cerived from Sanskrit but also of those 
lately adopted in Marathi from Persian and English 
poetry such as Qazal sonnsts, lyrical songs &e. 
nb book is a valuable addition to Marathi litera- 
ure. 


Kayavicuar : By seven members of the Ravikiran, 
Mandal, who are also its publishers. Pages 107. 
Price Fe. one. 


This is a collection of essays written or 
different aspects of Marathi poetry in what js 
called the ‘Keshabsut age.’ Itis to be noted thas 
this group of seven includes one lady graduate 
(who alas! is no more living) Some writers in 
the outburst of enthusiasm for modern Marathi 
poetry have made astounding statements in 
denunciation of the old religious poetry. But 
otherwise the book furnishes rich food for reflec- 
tion to those who feel intereszed in the renaissance 
of Marathi poetry under the influence of Western 
poetical literature. 


Vipvoz ant Vipyor Crane Boor 1: By G. E. 
Date. Publisher—Vidyut Karyalaya, Malad. Pages 
207. Price Rs. 2-8. 


The speedily growing tse of electricity in 
factories and homes in India makes it incumbent on 
all, whether educated or uneducated to make them- 
selves acquainted at least with the elements of 
the subject. There are thousands of artisans working 
in factores driven with electric power who have 
to handle, erect and operat2 electric cranes, and 
this book should prove as an invaluable guide to 
them. Eut the pity is that the book instead of 
being written In an easy and popular style, 
is written in the form of catechism and no attempé 
appears 70 have been made to_ divest it of techni- 
calities or to make them . understandable by lay 
readers. However, even in its present form the 
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book will prove useful to practical men, and first 
year students of technical institutes in India. 
and are given where 


Diarrams ilustrations 


necessary. 


CuamaTxar-Nirnaya: Or the question of 
mirccles solved. By Shri Mayanand Chaitanya. 
Pubasher Govind L. Desai, Jayaji Baxar, Gwahor. 
Pages 267. Price Re. 1-8. 


In this book the author has, or rather thinks 
he tas satisfactorily exploded the wrong notions 
and beliefs entertained by his countrymen about 
mirecles alleged to have been worked by revered 
saims and Yogis in India and established the 
{truth that the only true miracle in this world. is 
that of Vishwarup, such as was shown to Arjun 
by Shri Krishna. He regards as_ false every 
mirscle which is a transgression of the known 
law= of Nature, which means that he has no faith 
in the possibility of man’s acquiring further 
knovledge and that advanced knowledge discount- 
ing Dresent-day theories about the laws of Nature. 
Thee is superstition _in avoiding superstition 
says Bacon, and this saying seems to hold good 
in tLis case. The single miracle in which the 
author has faith viz, that of Vishwarup can be 
. seen even in these days says the author with the 
Divine sight, which can be acquired by a careful 
verasal of his another book named ‘Diwya-Drishti’. 
How incredulous is the world not to believe it! 


V. Q. APTE. 


GUJARATI 


Izora N Wortp Pormics ; By Dr. Tarak 
Nat? Das, Printed at the Union Printing Works, 
137 Grey Sireet, Durban, Natal. Thin Paper 
cove. Pp. 87. Price 2s. 6d. (1927). | 


Tris Gojarati translation of a. Book on Indian 
Politics is made. printed and published in South 
Africa. by an individual who calls ‘himself Swatan- 
tra, (Independent). Weare greatly pleased to see 
Gujarati so flourishing in that part of the world, 
as tte translation is really intelligently done, and 
the zendering bespeaks great care on the part of 
the ~vriter. 


WIEM TELL : By Schiller - Translated by 


Narzinhbhai Ishwarbhai Patel, printed at the 
Chacotar Printing Press, Anand, cloth bound. 


Pp. _98+78. Price Rs. 2-0-0. (1927). 


Seventy-eight brightly and intelligently written 
pages on the life and life work of Schiller: This is an 
introduction to Gujarati readers tor the first time 
we telieve, of the world-famous Schiller and_ his 
works His well-known play. Wilhelm Tell is 
trandated here and ably annotated, and illustrated 


Printing 
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too. The author has done his work with a 


thoroughness which is admirable. 
Lire or Suivast: By Kakalbhat Kothari. 


This is an up-to-date biography, which has 
utilised all materials to hand, dispelling the many 
falsehoods and illusions about the great Hindu 
Leader. There have been other Lives written of 
him but they were stale, lifeless, and not up-to- 
date : This one has a force and vigor of its own 
and has at a bound secured its proper place in our 
Literature. 


A Gumpe to Houmways: By Pranjiban Vithaldas 
Dhruv. printed at the Jain Vijay Press, Surat, 
clothbound Pp. 592. Price Rs 5-8-0 (1927). 


The lore and the ritual in respect of each Hindu 
holiday are fuily given here. They furnish truly 
a guide to their observance as the name of the 
book implies. 


Ruparvat or Omar Kuayyam: By Rustam 
Pestanjt Bhojivala, printed at the Gujarati News 


Press, Bombay. Paper cover, pp. 25+ 86. 
Price Re. 1-0-0. (1927). 9 í 


Real love for the work of the Philosopher-Poet 
of Persia has prompted Mr. Bhajivala to publish 
this little volume. Information is given in it in 
respect of the Poet and his work. The translation 
of his quartrains is such. as would be found more 
suitable for Parsi taan Hindu:or Mahomedans. 


` A Review or_Nataxaran: By Oxa, B. A. 
printed at the Bharat. Vijaya Press, Baroda. 
Paper cover. Pp. 60. Price Rs. 0-6-0, (1927). 


_ Premanand’s Nalakhvan is a gem in the verse 
literature of Gujarati. This detailed review of the 
nom brings out its good parts in very great 
relief, 


SHRI., Awanp Kavya Manopaput, Pearu VII :— 
| Published By Jiban Chand, Sakar Chand 
acl Has at fur ee ee Fa ting Press, 

mdi. Cloth bound. Pp. 192 +192+148. Pri 
fe 1-8-0 1927.) ú ome 


This collection consists of several poems in old 
Gujarati such as Dholamaru ’O Tale and others. It 
has a very informative instruction by the pen of 
Mr. Mohanlal D. Desai on the Poet’s life and work, 
and on the whole it is a useful contribution to the 
Literature of old Gujarati. 


The Agamodaya Samitt_of Rutlam has published 
a substantial volume of Gathas 1 to 1584 of the 
Vishishavashyak Bhashya of Jain bhadra gani 


Kshama Sharaman, a well-known book of Jain 
ritual. 


It is an entirely religious book and would 
be appreciated by Jains. 


' K.M. J. 





Second Chambers in Provincia! 
Legislatures 


In the course of an article entitled “The 
Second Chamber in the Indian Constizution” 
in The Indian Review the Hon’tle Sir 
Phiroze Sethna deals with the constitution, 
functions and other important aspects of the 
Council of State. He concludes his article 
as follows: 


Our provincial legislatures are not_bi-cameral, 
but the question is kept open, and the Goverament 
of India Act expressly provides that ore of the 
questions which the Statutory Commiss.on will 
have to consider is “whether the establishment of 
Second Chambers of the local legislatures is or is 
not desirable.” The subject has hardly received 
any attention at all. In some parts of the British 
Empire, both the system are found working side 
by side. In some provinces of Canada, there is a 
single Chamber, in others there are two chambers. 
In Australia. every state has two chanbers. It 
would be desirable to inquire into the working of 
the Second Chambers in the proviaces of Canada 
and the States of Australia ‘and also the United 
States) and I would suggest that a competent 
Indian should visit those countries and prepare a 
report on the subject. Such a, report will be 
valuable in enabling us to decide wlether our 
provincial legislatures also should be bi-cameral 
or not. Small provinces, particularly if they are 
homogeneous in character, may not find it neces- 
sary: to have a Second amber. Bat Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces are 
large provinces and perhaps a Second Chamber 
may be found desirable and expedient in them. A 
writer suggests that the best way of providing 
for communal reoresentation and interest is to 
establish Second Chambers in the proviaces. The 
suggestion is worth consideration. 


Rabindranath on Co-operation 


The Bengal Co-operative Journal has 
published an authorised translation of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s presidential address at the 
International Oo-operators’ Day Neeting at 
Calcutta, under the caption “Co-operation and 
our Destiny”. According to the poat: 

In the pre-historic age huge primitive animals 
gathered in their bodies immense bulk ¿nd power. 

ut man did not establish his superiority by 
becoming a bigger monstrosity. Man ceme to this 
world, weak and small, and was able to overcome 
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muca auger animals in their isolation by_ r:alising 
the unity of separate units of 20wer. Hacs man 
to-lay is the master of an immense power secause 
of the combination of tae physical and mental 
powers of many men. Man thus is now the lord 
of animal creation. 


Likewise man can rise cut of the nisery 
and conflict of inequality if the real truth 
of unity is allowed to prevail in the comain 
of sconomics also: 


On.y recently man has discoverd the, utlity, of 
this uth in the domain of economics. This is 
what is known as, the production of wealth by 
co-cperation and this shows that the time is not 
distant when mammoth capital will cease t> exist, 
by splitting up into smaller units. Man will be 
free from the tyranny of economic inequality not 
by wading through blood, but by establisning «a 
principle of harmony hetween tae various units of 
power. That is, the princ.ples 3f humanism whose 
absence caused such a disorder in economics are 
going to be recognised at last. Just as, frmerly, 
the weak social animal conquered the isolated 
monster; even so to-day, victory will come to 
the economically weak, not by exterminating the 
powerful bat by realising its own strength througn 
unity. can already -sae its victoriou. colours 
flyinz in the distance and in our couxtry, too, 
that same victory is being keralded by he prin- 
ciple of co-operation. 


Some people advanze tha argument that in 
India development schemes should be shaped 
on she models of the Darish agricuiturists. 
The poet refutes this argument, for: 


Conditions in India and Denmark are not the 
sam2. The improvement of dairy farming there is 
not due entirely to the co-operative movement ; 
-Łe help and initiative of the State paysa big 
role. Arrangements have been made for _ the 
extensive training of the people at large in dairy 
farming which is possible only in a free country. 
Another great advantage of Denmark 3 that the 
country does not groan under the heavy weight 
of armaments. The entire revenue cin be ade- 
quately applied to tha manifold neecs of | the 
pecple. Bot it does r.ot rest with us in India to 
disourse the revenue for ptrposes of the health 
and education of the people. The amount set 
apert for the country’s welfare _is hopelessly 
inadequate for these purposes. Here again the 
problem is the extreme Citference between the 
powers of the state and the rowers of tie people. 
But we must conquer our poverty anl downfall 
dua to this difference by realising our own strength 
through methods of co-operation, by improving 
our own health and education. I lave often 
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said this in the past and it has to be said again 
and azain even now. 


He observes in conclusion: 


Thars was a time in our country when the 

comminity had a claim on the wealth of the 
rich. Tiey were forced by the pressure of public 
opinion co acknowledge the responsibility of their 
wealtz. That led to the efficient supply of social 
needs and society was kept alive. But because of 
such traitions of charity, the people never learned 
to depend on themselves. They did not feel that 
the food and drink, health and education, religion 
and joy of the village depend on the co-operation 
and tis good-will of each of them. So when there 
came the modern social changes, when the enjoy- 
ment cf wealth became exclusively personal, when 
the resp msibility of possession did not naturally 
lead © its application for the general welfare, 
people -ailed miserably to, uphold their own 
interests. It is because the rich spend their wealth 
in the lowns and cities that the poor villagers 
have -o lament the over-miserliness of their fate. 
They save lost the power to believe that the means 
of the:> betterment are in themselves. 
_ If ix the first instance, this faith can be revived 
in th= 3conomic field only then will the country 
begin tc live in all its departments. Our doty 
today is to preach this truth by spreading the 
co-operat-ve system among the people. The orgaun- 
ised strength of the puny monkeys caused the 
downfal of the powerful monster, Ravan, ten- 
headed im his greed, twenty-handed in his exploi- 
tation. This organisation was bound by ties 
of love to a central figure. Ramchandra by his 
love un-fizd the weak and made of them a terrible 
force. Wa want that love, that coherence for our 
salvation ‘to-day. 


Where Asia and Europe Meet 


Mr. £. V. Ramamurthy, mu. A. I. ©. S., writes 
in The Hindustan Review: 


East ar] West meet not on their own plane 
but on £ righer plane. Snow and water meet in 
their common nature as shown by a common 
history zaken over all time. Snow cannot claim 
precederce over water because in summer snow 
yields wester while water merely evaporates, 
Water cannot take precedence over snow because 
In winter water flows as rivers while snow keeps 
idle on -hə mountain tops. Take their history 
over all time, they are identical. 

Asia may work out science from religion. 
Korope may build up religion from science. But 
the processes, when complete, will be identical. 
Europe may move when Asia rests, Asia may 
move wier Europe rests. Yet over all time each 
total activity is of the same pattern. 

Kurop2 and Asia meet in the vision of those 
who see nct only the past but also the future, in 
the vision fhat transcends time and space, in the 
vision that is of God. To Asia then whose life 
flows from her religion it has been given to realise 
the brothernood of man. Buddha has taught it. 
Christ kas taught it, Muhamad has taught it. 
Many lesser. men in Asia have lived it. To Europe, 
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the realization of the brotherhood of man is a hope 
of the future. . 

In the present then, Europe and Asia are bound 
by their dual rhythm. Europe has been active but 
her life is in floods. Asia has been bound in sleep 
but the snows on her mountain tops are melting. 
Cast off the clothes of winter. Prepare ye for the 
new summer! 


Swami. Vivekananda’s Doctrine of Service 


Swami Ashokananda in discussing the origin 
of Swami Vivekananda’s doctrine of Service 
in Prabuddha Bharata observes! 


Service originates ‘from love and sympathy in 
the ordinary plane. But when by constant prac- 
tice, our sympathy is purged of its earthly 
taints, when we learn to look upon suffering 
humanity as only God in different forms assumed 
by him in order to offer us opportunity to serve 
him, as Swami Vivekananda says,. we find that 
the consciousness of the Divine in men is the 
motive of service, and such, service becomes a 
potent means of God-realisation: this čs the 
doctrine of service. Its origin, so far as the 
Ramkrishna Order is concerned, is traceable to 
that psychology which underlies Sri Ramkrishna’s 
whole teaching and especially his teaching on 
the harmony of religions. The fact is that both 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda taught 
and exemplified a certain attitude towards life 
and reality ; religious harmony and service both 
come out of that attitude, and also that other 
doctrine of Swami Vivekananda that there is no 
sin. They all rise out of the monistic conscious- 
ness. 

Such is, our comprehension of the problem. 
Sri Ramakrishna may not have expressly asked 
Swami Vivekananda and other disciples to 
undertake secular works for the service .of man 
and to propound the doctrine of service by which 
a universal spirit of service could be evoked, helping 
on the one hand the national regeneration in its 
various aspects and purifying on the other -hand 
the hearts of the workers and leading them on 
to Self-realisation, the only. one goal of human 
life. But there is that in Sri. Ramkrishna’s 
teaching, which directly and inevitably leads to 
them. If Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching was the seed, 
in the fertile life of Swami Vivekananda and other 
disciples, this has become a mighty tree, of which 
this doctrine of service is a main branch. 


Acharya Bose on India’s Intellectual Life 


The Mysore Economie Journal reproduces 
Sir J. C. Bose’s illuminating Mysore Convo- 
cation Address under the caption “India’s 
Intellectual Life’. The Scientific Savant opens 
his address with a reference to his early 
struggles : 

I was paralyzed at the beginning of my life 
by various hypnotic suggestions that India was 


only interesting because of metaphysical specula- 
tions of her ancient dreamers and that the great- 
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ness of the country was past never to be ravived 
again. 

You may ask who taught me better, what led 
me to persist against insuperable difficulties? My 
answer is that my own work, my teachsr, that 
strokes of repeated adversity served as zhe ade- 
quate stimulus. and that the lesson of zhe past 
was my abiding inspiration. 


According to Acharya Bose: 


Teaching and research are indissolubly cornected 
with each other. The spirit of research carnot be 
imparted by mere lectures on antiquated theories 
which are often entirely baseless and which effec- 
tively block all further, progress. Nothing can be 
so destructive of originality as blind acceptance of 
ex-cathedra statements. The true functoa ofa 
great teacher is to_train his disciples to discover 
things themselves. Such a teacher cannot be easily 
found and it will be your duty to discovar him 
and give him every facility for his work. Let 
there be no creation of a learned caste whose 
attention is mainly taken up in securirg special 
privileges. It is only from a burning candle that 
others could be lighted. The pupils by working 
under such a teacher will learn the valce of per- 
sistence and of the infinite care to be taken at 
every step; they will catch from him glimpses of 
inspiration by which he succeeds_in wresting from 
nature her most jealously guarded secrets. They 
will become a part of his being and will hand 
down a passionate love of truth through fleeting 
generations. That spirit can never die: we shall 
piss away and even kingdoms may disappear. 
Truth alone will survive, for it is Eternal. 


Regarding the chief function cf a 
University he observes : 


The extension ard utilization of knowledge in 
the service of men are as important a :u3ction of 
the University, though not only function. It is 
here that we are brought into intimate centact 
with great thoughts and ideals of different races 
and people. We need not be discouraged by the 
temporary aberration of man, but must te inspired 
by fhe nobility of his aspiration. [tis not by 
withdrawal but through active strugglzs that we 
shall best serve our country. 


a n 


Gold Reserves in Mysore 


We read in The Feudatory and Zemindari 
India : 


Five mining companies carried on gol] mining 
at the Kolar Gold Field during the twe've months 
ending June 30 last, all producing and paying 
dividends. The nominal paid up capital of all 
the companies remained the same as ia the pre- 
ceding year namely £),717,000. The quantity 
of fine gold produced last year was 382.899 ozs, 
and the quantity of fine silver was 29.883 ozs. 
The total value of both minerals was 21,633,729, 
being a decrease of £52,846 or 3.13 per cent, in 
comparison with the previous year. This decrease 
in value is due not only to decrease in production 
but also to a slight drop in the maraet price of 
gold and fluctuation in the rate of exchange. The 
total amounts paid in dividends ky all the 
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companizs last year was £309,168 or 18.54 per 
cent, of the paid up capital of all the five com- 
panies, the corresponding figure for the previous 
year being 18.58 per cent. The royalty payable 
to the Mysore Government was £87,599 being a 
decrease of 4.02 per cent. 


Evils of World Economy 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
modern world is its increasing geographical 
unification—and this world unity has brought 
about world economy. Prof. Dr P. J. 
Thomas of the Madras University discusses 
the world economic problems in the course of 
an informative article in The Young Men of 
India. He at first examines how Zar 
the world has benefited by this world- 
economy and says that is “has brought 
about a growing sense of world solidarity.” 
But, observes the writer, thase gains have 
not been obtained without atzendant evils: 


World economy has made for increased inter- 
national dependence, and the consequences of 
international rivalry are to-day more intense and 
widespread. Every civilizad country now gets 
many of the most essential thngs from outside. 
Britain, for instance, imports more than three-fourths 
of its foodstuffs and all its cotton from abroad and 
if those distant countries refuse to send those 
articles or are prevented by war from doing so, 
industry will come toa sudden collapse and 
starvation will stare the country in the face, The 
same will happen if other countzies do not purchase 
Britain’s goods. Similarly a crisis in one country 
affests all others, for as already shown, all 
countries are interdependent in industry and 
finance. Those who have followed the course of 
the American crisis of 1907 will bear testimony 
to the international character of financial and 
industrial fluctuations. a ; 

Labour unrest is also growing in all countries 
and as labour is now organized on an international 
basis it is clear how tke menace_ of the labour 
movement is international too. We now know 
that a general strike is quite teasible in countries 
where labour is well-orzanized, and_ there is no 
reason why a more unified international labour 
Mar mayi shouid not bring about international 
strikes, 

Thus world economy is in many ways threaten- 
ing the safety of the world. If it has made our 
lives more cheerful and our surroundings more 
congenial, it has also made cur economic position 
more insecure and our coniforts less dependent on 
our own efforts. What is the remedy? National 
Governments acting alone have proved themselves 
ineffective in controlling crises and checking the 
inordinate ambitions of Trusts and Kartels. The 
impotence of national governments will only increase 
in the future. Therefore, if world economy is to 
be made to function for the gcod of mankind, it 
is necessary that there shoud be a strong inter- 
national organization to control it. There is no 
getting away from this conclusion. And we in 
India are as much interested in it as those in 
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Europe and America, for we depend on world 
market for the disposal of our products, as the 
world markets depend on us for their supply. 
Like ather countries we have gained and lost 
by the emergence of world economy, and our future 
Infereste are inextricably connected with the ease 
and safety of international economic relations. 


Tapasvins or Politicians ? 


The Vedie Magaxine publishes an inspiring 
address of Mr. T. L Vaswani where he deals 
with saveral aspects of Brahmcharya in 
relatizn to national character and national 
destiny. He observes: 


Hor may we rebuild India ? The question has 
been asked me by youngmen in different parts 
of the country. Some there be I know.—some 
among cur elderly politicians.-who think a new 
India ean be built by snatching concessions from 
the Government and Great Britain. Not so think 
I. Some there be who have faith in Royal Com- 
missiozs, Council debates, and perchments of 
Parliament My, faith is different. A New India, 

humaily submit, will be built by the power of 
Tapasya. Not politicians but Tapasvins will build 
a free Inia. The India that is to give a mighty 
message to the world, the India that is to bea 
teacher of the world, a servant_ of humanity in the 
coming days, the truly free India will be built, I 
humbly submit. by the Shakti born of Brahma- 
chatya. cf purity and wisdom, of Tapasya,—not 
iby disrucsions in Councils, not by debates in 
Parliamant. ; 

So lat my closing word to vou be :—Develop 
the ncwer of Tapasya. The ancient books tell us 
that Tapas built the universe. In the beginning. 
we read, the world was not; then God the great 
Spirit cid Tapas ; out of it the worlds were born. 
Out of Tanas, too, will be born a new nation. If 
you thet are young, if you in different parts of 
the couztry grow in the spirit of Brahmacharya, 
of Tapas,—then I feel. we shall not have to wait 
long for ike coming of the day of a new India. a 
free India. Tapas. sacrifice. self-control, Brahma- 
charya,—thkere is the secret of national advance. 

av2 asked myself again and again :—“How 
many o? India’s youngmen are prepared to pray 
to God :—“O Lord, accept us as a sacrifice !” 
Believe me, new India will not be built by talks 
and meetings and paner-resolutions. New India 
will be built by, bands of young Brahmacharis, 
young Tapasvins in whose hearts will be the silent 
aspivaticn. the silent prayer:—"O Lord ! accept us 
as a sacrifice.” 

_ such youngmen India needs today. Clothed 
with porsrcy and filled with a longing for India’s 
liberation, they will move from place to place ; 
they will wander from \i.lage to village, declaring 
to waiticy multitudes the message of India and 
her ancient Rishis. Blessed, indeed, will be such 
youngmen. For, them will the Lord take up as 
Instrumente of India’s destiny. And they will be 
the builcers of the temple of the Mother. 
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Fatherhood of God 


Some people assert that the conception 
of God as father is a prominent feature in 
the religion of Jesus. But “quite reverse is 
the fact’—remarks Sj. Mahesh Chandra 
Ghosh in the course of a well-documented 
article in The Vedic Magaxine: 


Of all the countries of the world, India was 
the first to discover this truth. The idea of the 
Fatherhood of God is as old as the oldest part of 
Rigveda (Videi 89. 4; 90.7; 159. 2; 160, 

t 


ete. 
The following passages are quoted from the 
Vedic Literature :— 


eae fe frat, LAT team hi 
mata 
“Rig V. VIIL 98. II. Atharva V. XX. 108 2. Sama 


ou 4, 13. 2. 
"Phou art Father; thou art Mother,” 
wear fiat fiat: gar sakha pita pitritamah 
pitrinam 
“Friend, Father. the most Fatherly of fathers” 


(Rv. iv. 17.16) @aear (sakha) means really both 
“friend or companions.” 


fiat Ash, fiat at aR pita nosi pita no 
bodhi 
Yajur V. xxvii. 20. Sata Br. XIV. 1, 4.15 Tait. 


Ar. IV. 7.4; V. 6.9. Cae for aifi ): IV. 10.5: 
V 8, 12. 
“Thou art our Father; as Father instruct us ” 
To the Vedic seers God is not only ‘Father’ 
but the most fatherly of fathers: He is mother 
too; He is also Gat (sakha) friend and companion. 
In the Svetasvatara Upanishad (iii 17) God has 
been called— 


way UU GEL Sarvasya saranam suhrit 


“The Refuge and Lover of all.” 

This idea occurs also in the Gita IX. 18. 

The word geq (suhrii) is ordinarily translated 
by the word “Friend.” Literally it means “good- 
hearted,” He is “Sweetheart” in its truest sense ; 
He is our Lover. 

In the Gita God has been declared as the 
Lover (or Friend) of all the creatures. 


Gel TATA 
We may call him Father, Mother, Friend and 
Lover. But in fact He is nearer and dearer than 
every of one them. He is dearer than the son, dearer 


than wealth, and dearer than everything else in 
world.” 


Ute Hy: Tara yay Pera Ha eqear AATE 


Etat preyo putrat preyo vittat preyo'nyasmat 
sarvasmat 

(Brih. U. i 48.) OF ail the persons in the world, 
the son is the dearest but dearer than that son 
is the Supreme Self. 

He is nearer to us, nearer to all; He is nearer 
than the nearest. Even the words ‘near and 
nearer’ make him distant. Only an external object 
can be near or nearer. But he is the eye of our 


pita tvam 


k 


| these strata He is our Father. 


= another mood he said God 


a 


A No other religion has reached such a 
ev 
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eye, the ear of our ear, the mind of our mind, zhe 

self of our Self; (Kena 2). He is the warp and 

woof of our Self ; He is our inner Self (Katha IV I, 

Brih i. 4, 8; iii. 4; ili 5 ete). Understanding and 

yealizing this, the Rishis of the Upanishads said, 
This Self is to be worshipped as Dear.” 


aeaa Bagda atmanameva priyani- 
pasita l 

Br. U. 1. 48. Only to this Ioner and Dear 
Self can we say in the truest and the most literal 
sense. 


e a A tvam 
smasi 

“Thou art ours ; we are thine” (Rigveda viii. €2. 
32. Ait. Ar. II. 1. 4. 18). 

The Rishi says :— 
_ The Self is to be seen, is to be hearkened_ <0, 
is to be thought on, is to be meditated on. (Frh. 
UIL4 5: V5.6) 


SCAT AT HC Req: area HAN ARERR: 


asmakam-tara 


izh 
el. But there are different strata in the religicns 


| of the world. Ata low stratum God is an oject 


of fear. At astratum just above this He is cur 
Lord. There are higher strata still. In one of 
In the religion of 
Jesus we find all the strata. At one moment he 
would exhort his followers to fear God. In 

is the Lord. And 
‘when he soared higher, he understood that God 
1s our father. 

Though it was not a new discovery of Jesus and 
though it falls short of the highest ideal of Indian 
seers, yet itis a truth of a higher religion and 
it has a permanent value in the religious world. 


Sj. Ghosh also tells us that the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was not new amcng 
the Greeks also. It was a prevalent idea 
even in the Homeric Age. 


F. S. Marvin on India 


In reviewing F. S. Marvin’s work enziiled 
“India and tbe West”, Mr. A. M. K. Cumara- 
swamy writes in The National Christian 
Council Review: 


What Mr. Marvin apparently fails to see is the 
feeling of shame and humiliation which presses 
hard on India at her being compelled to be, saved 
by an external power, however benign. Irdia is 
now learning that she must work out her own 
ealvation, and that the price must be paid The 

roposal, therefore, that England must care ‘ully 


a watch over India till she comes of age and that 


freedom should be given to India as a dowry 
‘cannot be palatable to the Indian people. This 
same failure accounts for Mr. Marvin’s con eation 
that India is more fortunate than China—a preposi- 
tion which will not be subscribed to ty the 
majority of Indians. Mr Marvin is undovb-edly 
} onest in his belief that Britain, ‘while elaborating 
a democratic constitution at home. has aézer7pled 
more slowly and with greater difficulty to extend 


the same principles in the Eas: ard in seeing, 
herein a striking exanple of the unity of history. 
Many noble Englishmen, some of them _ rulers in 
India, have believed likewise. But Indians may 
be pardoned if they say they are compelled tc 
declare that history does not confirm this belie” 
that India has had to strurgle to extract well-nigl 
every small measure of advance from an unwilling 
Government. and that Lord Birxenhead’s ‘hv the 
sword’ declaration and Lloyd George’s Steel Frame 
speech appear to express the true state of affairs 
between Britain and her Eastern ‘partner’. 


Tracing Crime to Neglected Teeth 


The Indian Dental Review  eprints an 
article from the pen of Dr. Charles EK. Fox, 
in which he opines that dental irregularities 
are responsible for an astounding number cf 
crimes. Says he: 


Women as well as men tarn out to be burders 
on society because of neglect of teeth in formative 
years. A mis-shappen jaw, dne tc loss of mal- 
formed teeth, is the first ingredient in that nn- 
fortunate hodge-podge that makes a criminal. For 
mal-formed teeth make an ugly, abnormally-shaped 
face, and a person so afflicted is a sour, unbapry 
manor woman. To take the sequence one step 
further, such a man or woman imagines he has 
a grudge against society, and the mird of a nerscn 
of this kinc is the ideal birth place for the vicions 
crimes of which we read. 


He then emphasises the importance of 
parents’ taking timely interest in the staje 
of their children’s teeth and poirts out: 


There are two types of dentally atnormal peorle 

in whom criminality lurks. Nezlectiag an infected 
abscessed tooth for years oftea results ina forn 
of insanity, and many are the sericus crimes tha; 
have been committed by people in this state oz 
mind. An infected tooth always gives some sligh: 
sign of its presence and it is the duty of pireats 
who waut their children to grow up good citizens 
and successful men and womer, to watch for thas2 
signs. : 
A chill with frequent headacies, ear-acte , 
throat-infections, head-colds, cr neuralgia is mora 
than likely to be suffering from the effects cf a 
hidden abscess in the mouth. X-ray and tke 
prompt treatment of a dental surgeon is imperat.vz. 
This is valuable advice for _grown-tps as well. 

The other class of criminals that originat s 
amoag people with dental irregularit:es is compcsed 
of people who have had cver-lepping, buck or 
otherwise ill-formed teeth sinc? childhood. 

_ These teeth, usually too large, or too many for tle 
size of the mouth, have in the eariy years push d 
the gums all out of share, so that by the time :a 
adnlt age is reached. the face presen{s a grotesy te 
and hidecus appearance. One or tne other of t.e 
jaws may protrude, the mouth will usually œ 
partly open, even when closed, arda smile on a 
face like that is terrible to behold. | 

Pictur2 the mental attitude of a girl who Fas 
grown up to the age of eighteen with a hideoisiy 
deformed mouth. Of course, she is unpopular w th 
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the young men of age. None of them want even 
to walk beside such a face, far less to kiss it. 

his, girl, her natural desire and need for 
Campanionship thwarted, will turn dark and sour 
coward everyone, and the chances are, nine to 
one, that she will eventually develop into one of 
those twisted malicious characters knows as a 
village gossip.” 
_ As to boys, the record of the teeth of men now 
In penal institutions proves that defective teeth are 
one of the biggest contributing factors in the for- 
mation of the criminal mind. Without question, 
some of the present “crime wave” is toa large 
extent due to the lack- of dental knowledge 
which parents possessed twenty or thirty years 
ago. 


Spirit of Service Among Students 


Prof. Akram Hussain in the course of 
an article in The Sa-adat College Magaxine 
expresses the opinion that Indian students 
shoald be imbued with the spirit of service 
in their student life. He observes in this 
connection : 


Rabindranath has set up the Sreeniketan be- 
cause he has realised that. for the uplift of a 
nation academic learning and scholarship alone 
is not sufficient; purity, honesty and all other 
character-building qualities also are not sufficient; 
the idea of service, the, habit of thinking and 
working for others must be inculcated and stimu- 
lated along with these. It is not enough ifa 
few men in a country are learned or virtuous or 
wealthy, there should be acquirement as well_as 
distribution of the blessings of knowledge, 
character and wealth. Unless you raise the 
platform on which you take your stand you cannot 
rise very high yourself. Selfishness is not 
permissible even in piety. Be good and help 
otaers being good, give in order to have, serve 
in order to enjoy. No doubt you are the centre, 
but there can be no centre without a circum- 
ference. ; a : 

In a country like India in which the level of 
Knowledge and power is so low and the econo- 
mic situation so miserable it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the fortunate few should be sympathe- 
tic to the unfortunate many. Thinkers of every 
schoo] in this country are now agreed that the 
stcdents of our schools and colleges shouid be 
imbued with the spirit of service so that in later 
life they may be real servants of society and 
benefactors of country and_ mankind. Two or 
three decades ago people of this country believed 
that the business , of the student, was book- 
learning only; provided he read his books he 
might ignore even the laws of health. That 
age is now happily gone. The present view is 
that the student should not only learn his lesson 
and enjoy himself in healthy diversions but 
should also give his spare time to the service of 
the country. The nation cannot bear that time 
shonld be wasted. If the student’s spare time is 
not spent in the right manner it will surely be 
speot in the wrong manner bringing ruin and 


misery at the end. When we remember how 
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the ignorance of India iis being exploited by | the 
knowledge and cunning of more fortunate nations, 
how the wealth of our country is drained away 


because we do not know business, how our 
neighbour the cultivator is swelling the coffers 
of the jute factory millionaire by the sweat of 


his brow without being able to earn for himself 
his daily bread, how the Indian agriculturer is 
sinking deeper and.deeper into indebtedness and 
how more fortunate countries than ours have been 
able to drive away malaria and other diseases by 
combined effort, we cannot remain idle and inac- 
tive laying all the blame of our miseries at the 
door of Providence. 


Schoolboy Howlers 


S. Venketaraman writes in The Scholar : 


I have not been able to trace out the origin of 
the word “howler,” which is the more unfortunate 
as it is not to be found even in a work like Sir 
James Murray’s 
eminent professor of English whom I consulted, 
thinks that the word so-called because it makes 
the teacher howl with rage ond indirectly it also 
makes the poor schoolboy howl with pain ! 
_ More often than not, “howlers” proceed from 
ignorance, inattention, want of study and thought- 
lessness onthe part of the perpetrator. But one 
sometimes comes across mistakes showing a good 
deal of thought and ingenuity on the part of the 
pupil. At one of their examinations, the third 
form boys of a school were asked to show their 
familiarity with certain words and phrases by 
using them in sentences of their own. Two o 
the words were “adage” and “adjudge.” His utter 
ignorance of the meanings of these words did not 
prevent a boy from writing a perfectly correct 
sentence: “Rama wrote ‘adage’ for adjudge”! The 
lad’s ingenuity consists in selecting just those two, 
words from five unfamiliar ones. which sound 
almost alike and using them for the construction 
of what turns out to be not only a sentence but 
also a “howler”! 

Equally amusing is the story of a youngster 
who wondered how there could be a, feminine 
gender of the word “monk” because his teacher 
had told nim that monks don’t marry ! 


Forced Labour in E. B. Ry. 


We read in Indian Railways: 


The question of Forced Labour without having 
any remuneration has long been agitating the 
minds of the suffering employees of this railway 


“New Engtish Dictionary.” Ar* 


te 
a E EEE E EEN AE ESS N A EO 


tinn es pen = £: 


but owing to lack of united effort their clamour 


for such gross injustice has always been allowed: 
to die within their sphere. It is high time now 
that all the employees should place their demands 
for a suitable allowance for overtime work done 
by them. When the cases of leave and pay or 


> 


allowance have hitherto been ignored by the rail- | 
way authorities, the employees should under no ` 


circumstances neglect to claim the remuneration 
for the over-time or any additional work. It is 
high time for the organisers and parties at differ- 
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ent sections to educate the staff so that they mar 
rise to the occasion and place their demands befcre 
the authorities in no time. It will not be out af 
place to mention here that afew days back the 
authorities consulted with the heads of all branckes 
of traffic department how one day’s rest may bə 

_ granted to all the employees after six days’ werk 

> and itis puzzling to note the sad end of the pro- 
posal which is perhaps nipped in the bud. 


Modern Science and British Christianity 


The Maha-Bodhi writes: 


British Christianity is taking advantage _ of the 
beneficial results of modern | science. Medical 
science has made great stride within recent years, 
and the theologians took advantage thereof, organis2¢ 
medical missions and today the missionary societies 
have a special medical board whereby they gain 
the help of charitably-minded people and seac 
a amonaren with a knowledge of medicine to 

istant lands and through medical science extenc 
the Christian influence over the igaorant natives 
and convert them to Christianity. Jesus had 30 
knowledge of medicine, and when the blind mar 
was brought before him he used mud and spit to 
anoint the eye. He ordered his disciples to heal 
the sick by the power, of the holy. Ghost, buz 
today the medical missionary applies scientific 
methods to heal the sick. As a body of men 
Christian padres_are better educated in modern 
science than our Bhikkhus, Brahmans and laymen. 
The British people are united when their interests 
are threatened by alien forces. They generously 
respond to the appeals made to relieve humat 
suffering, and the padres know that if they are roz 
active they will have to go to the wall. Hercs 
their activity in the field of modern research, and 
with scientific aids they manage to get thəir 
usiness done to their advantage. 


But in India: 


There is no spirit_of research, no unity, n3 
enterprise among the Hindus and Buddhists. They 
quarrel among themseives for petty things thereby 
giving the alien the power to subdue, which they 
do. for their own self-interest. What is needed 
among the Buddhists is the training enforced b7 
our Lord Buddha. The driving force of altruistis 
activity is self-sacrifice. When the mind is engaged 
in some good object the idea of egoistic pride goes 
to the background. Among the civilized races th2 
competition is to do more good to the country, anit 
to raise the status of the nation. Science has givea 
a large field of activity to the human brain, ani 
the youth of Europe and America have free 
science. laboratories to expand their energy in 
im ne their range of observation. In India 
and Ceylon science laboratories are scarce, and 
‘only the advanced student can make use of 
apparatus thereof. It is different in the United 
States. The man who makes money in America 
generously gives large sums to improve tke 
backward people, and they are divinely compass- 
ionate in giving their money for the educaticn 
of the young. 


| 
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Monsoon Charges for Postmen 


The postmen and runners in the Hast 
Bengal districts have got to discharge their 
onerous dnties under extremely difficult 
circumstances during rains. Daring this 
time of the year the villages in the interior 
look like “little isles hemmed in with a vast 
sheet of water”, the water channe.s running 
in the villages are blocked with water-hyacinth 
which makes them impassable and the rivers 
overflow their banks. In the course of ac 
article entitled “Monsoon Charges in Eas: 
Bengal” in Labour Mr. Lakshmixanta Sen 
invites the attention of the public: 


_. To the very inadequate allowance that thess 
ill-starred men receive as boat-aire and rowers 
wages. For years they have knocked their heads 
against the stone-wall of the bureaucracy without 
avail. But in the year_of grace 1926 A. D. the 
Gods smiled on them. It is a thoisaud pities that 
what the authorities sanctioned is utterly inade- 
qua and disappointing. They have sanctioned 

s. 3 or 4/- for a single boat and Rs. 6/- to 10/- a; 
rowers wages, I am speaking of the | Dacca 
District. I make bold to say that the decision of 
the authorities betrays utter callousness and wan. 
of sympathetic insight to creep under the skin, I 
say for the shame of it you hava got to revise it. 


The French Chamber of Deputies 


Mr. A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar M. A 
(Oxon.), LCS. gives the following impressior 
of his visit to the Chamber of Deputies, 
France in the “Garland” : 


This Chamber of Deputies is about the most 
lively assembly that l have ever seen. Even 
after the President has taken h:s chair, which ha 
does somewhat ceremoniously, being ushered in 
by an usher girt with a sword who cries “M, Le 
President,” the members continue to cluster toge- 
ther in small groups chatting, laughing and making 
gestures. The members are most of them elderly 
men with a large preponderance of bald heade, 
yet they behave like school boys before the class 
begins. The president rises and reas something 
at a terrific speed. The talk and the laughter go 
on just the same among the members. The presi- 
dent stamps his feet, raps the cane on the tabla 
and rings the bell. Some ushers cry out “Silence 
messieurs. s'il vous plait” (Silence sirs, if you 
please), “Silence. messieurs, je vous prie” (Silence, 
sirs, I pray you”) thrice a minute. But the mem- 
bers are generally neither pleased to keep silencs 
nor are they amenable to prayers. So, this hubbu» 
continues. The president sits down finally and 
calls upon a member to speak. As if to revenge 
himself, he row speaks to others and pays not the 
slightest Leed to the member. The member thur- 
ders on as only Frenchmen can do. Six men 


. from the right cry “Tres bien” (Well-said !) and 


six from the left shout out “Rabbish!” Four or 
five stand up and try to speak at the same time. 
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They address one another and speak all at a time, 
and there is a terrible confusion. Such is the 
liberty in this assembly. Liberty, equality and 
fraternity are fully present since there is nothing 
to choose between member and member or member 
and president. But eloquence is very common, 
and the members are all attention to an orator 
who can sweep them of their feet by a fervid 
appeal to their emotions. Brilliant repartees are 
very common. 


President Patel of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly also narrated similar experience 
about some foreign legislatures a few months 
ago. 


Middle-class Unemployment in Bengal 


The Rajendra College Magaxine (Faridpur) 
publishes the following note by Mr. L. B. 
Barrows, Dt. Magistrate on “the scheme for 
dealing to some extent with the question of 
unemployment among the middle classes” : 


Government have sanctioned a scheme, for- 
mulated by tbe Collector, Faridpur, for dealing to 
some extent with the question of unemployment 
among the middle classes. It provides one year’s 
training in practical agriculture at the Government 
Agricultural Farm, Faridpur. Daring this year’s 
zalining, instruction in agricultural carpentry, 
elementary veterinary knowledge and the principles 
of co-operative credit will also be given. During 
this period of training, the boys or young men will 
be required to work at the Govt. Agricultural 
Farm as labourers and will be paid Rs. 12/-a 
month for their labour on the Farm. Free accom- 
modation will be provided for them. They will be 
required to arrange for their own meals and bring 
their own utensils, furniture. bedding, light ete. 
After the year’s training each boy or young man 
will receive provincial settlement of a 15 bicha 
plot of Khas Mahal land free of rent for three years 
and will also be advanced Rs 200/- by Govern- 
ment under Land Improvement or Agricultural 
Loans Act for initial expenses, these advances 
being made on the personal joint and several 
security of two persons acceptable to the Collector. 
The advance with the usual interest would be 
recovered in four annual instalments commencing 
from the 2nd year after the money is advanced, a 
further condition being that, if for any reason the 
provincial settlement is terminated by the collector 
a: any time, the whole amount or such balance 
as is outstanding will be immediatety recoverable 
from the two sureties. 

Having been given the land and the loan, each 
boy. or young man will bring the land into 
cultivation with his own hands and will not 
ba allowed to let out the land in farm or bar a 
se'tlement, nor in any other way sublet the land 
or any portion thereof. The work done on the 
Jand will be inspected every half vear by the 
District Agricultural Officer and. the Khas Mahal 
Officer, and the Collector will decide on their 
reports whether the arrangement should continue. 
Any attempt to let the land in farm or bar or to 
sublet it, will involve immediate cancellation of the 
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provisional settlement. At the end of the three | 
years, provided satisfactory, progress had been | 
made, an ordinary raiwatwarl settlement will bex 
made on the usual terms obtaining in the Govern- 
ment estate in which the land is situated, no 
salami being charged. Further land may also, be 
settled at the Collector’s discretion upto the limit 
which can be cultivated personally by each boy or 
young man and his family. 

An agreement for the experimental period will 
have to be signed by each candidate. A copy of the 
agreement will be supplied on application. 

Itis proposed to give effect to the scheme with 
five boys of the Bhadralog class in the beginning, 
and the first batch of five boys will be taken for 
training from the Ist March, 1928. Preference will 
be given to inhabitants of this district. 





































ei 


Keshab Chandra and the Brahma Samaj 


We read in The Standard Bearer: Va 


The solidarity of the Brahma Samaj broke 
under the giant strides of another super man 
Brahmananda Keshava Chandra, who came wita 
a new flood of religious inspiration, his dynamic 
personality and spiritual force could be ill-contained 
within the still conservative mould of thought 
and conduct of the Brahma Samaj, and the latter 
had to give way before the mighty flood-tide. 

In 1884, when the sun of the Brahma Dharma 
had risen to the height of its glory, and encircled 
Bengal with its glaring rays of enlightenment, a 
great change came about in the faith of th 
Samaj. Till then, while following the example of 
Raja Rammohan Roy, Maharshi had placed supreme 
confidence in the Vedic scripture, and was preach- 
ing his faith in the light of his own self-experience, 
there was no cause for conflict within the Samaj, : 
but under the influence of Christian missionarie: 
like Duff &c, the question came into prominenc 
amongst Brahmos, that the Vedas should not 
regarded as the main plank of the Brahma faith. 


Er 


come to the fore-front among the Brahmos unde 
the leadership of Maharshi, were quite unprepare 
for such a revolutionary shock and did not Jik 
that the old should give way to the new. No 
with such a pre-vision of thought had they com 
in to join the Brahmo movement, led by Maharshi 
Had the truth that had descended in Rammoha 
and through him, was about to spread througho 
the life of the nation, remained confined withi: 
any sectarian mould, the will of God would hav 
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ramained unfulfilled. So Keshava Chandra, in 
going to give a special form to the Brahma Dharma 
only loosened its original roots. The spirit of the 
Brahmo Dharma imparted a _new current of 
strength to Hindu life. Its mould was broken. but 
its force of true inspiration succeeded. 


Indian Women in Revenue Department 


Stri-Dharma writes : 


According to a press telegram, a deputation of 
the Women Graduates’ Union met Mr. M. E. Watts, 
the Dewan of Travancore recently to discuss the 
present state of unemployment among the women 
graduates of the State and suggest a possible 
solution of the situation. The Dewan said that he 
had been thinking about the question and would 
do something very soon. He suggested the 
possibility of employing women graduates in the 
land Revenue Department. He also suggested 
the employment of women in the Military 
Deparment, but the deputation completely ob. ected 

o this. 


_ Indians Abroad and Colonial Government 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews is contributing a 
series of illuminating articles on the dis- 
abilities of Indians Abroad to Welfare. In 
the February issue of that paper he discusses 
problems confronting the Indians residing in 
colonies. He observes: 


In Malaya, as faras Iam aware, the Indians 
are still suffering from very inadequate 
representation on the Legislative Council. When 
I was po in 1924, making a thorough enquiry 
Tfound that the European non-official element 
entirely predominated., overwhelming that of other 
races. Neither the Chinese, nor the Indians, were 
properly represented in proportion to their 
numbers and influence. _ 
n Ceylon, representation has been given to the 
Indian Community as such, but here again up to 
the present time there has been nothing adequate 
accomplished. There are only two seats reserved 
for Indians, though they compose one in seven 
of a population. copied 
urma, aS a part o la, comes under the 
Reform Act of 1919, and Indians have their place 
side by side with Burmese on the Reform Council. 
But this position is by no means secure, if at any 
future time Burma becomes separated from India 
with a political system of its own, the future 
will to a very large extent depend on how far the 
immigrant Indians are able to assimilate themselves 
to the country Of their adoption. There are 
ominous signs today that cause anxiety. 
Assam is never likely to become separated 
from India,~—as may quite possibly be the destiny 
of Burma. It is all the more necessary tc see to 
it, that owing to immigration no new complications 
of a political nature should arise. With reeard to 
the tea-garden immigrants, from Upper India, I 
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have never heard aword of complaint from the 


Assamese. They find it cuite possible to 
assimilate them ; and as indus, they can 
understand them, inspite of differences of 


language; they also have friendly reletions with 
them. But in the district of Goalpara, I found a 
condition of things developing, owing to the rapid 
influx of Musalmans of the cultivator type from 
Mymensirgh district in, East Bengal, which was 
not unlikely to give political rouble in the future, 
The Assamese find the greatest difficulty in 
assimilating their own habits of life to those of the 
Mymensingh newcomers. 

In Java, the Indian Community has been very 
sadly neglected, owing tothə lamentable apathy 
of the foreign department of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Chinese have at-ained a remarkable 
system of internal Self-government which the Dutch 
acknowledge in Java,—as also the British in 
Singapore. The Chinese are under their own 
administrative officers in all minor affairs. They 
have their own President. But Indians have no 


such irternal Self-governmant. They _ suffer 
accordingly. Therefore, met with a good deal 


of discontent concerning their present political 
weakness. Indians, who hal been long resident 
in Java, would tell me tnat the political power of 
the Chinese was incomparab.y stronger than their 
own, not merely on account of numbers, but also 
on account of organisation. 

When we turn to the other side of the map 
and consider the emigration from India westwards, 
we have an even more dificult and complicated 
political problem before us. Mesopotamia, or Iraq, 
is at present a Mandate of the A class, nearing 
its own independence. Upto now Indians under 
the Mandate, have taken their place along with 
other rationals, in many ways they, have had 
advantages owing to the close relation of the 
Indian Government to th2 British supervising 
power in that land. But :n afew yearg time, 
with Iraq as an independent state in the League 
of Naticns, things may be very different. It has 
never been my good fortune to go to this part of 
the world and I have to rely on Indian firsthand 
evidence, which has been very freely given me 
by those who have been many years in the 
country. There appears to teat present an easy- 
going tolerance for Indian immigration and no 
immediate claim forits pzobibition, Iraq is badly 
in need of population. Though Indians, as far as 
I could gather, are not specially liked there was 
no direct antipathy. But when I have asked what 
would happen if entire icdependence were given 
to Iraq, there was a good deal of uncertainty 
about the answer. 

t every turn, as we consider the present 
position, we find the lack of any organisation within 
the Government of India itself, which can build up 
atradizion of help and se-vice to Indians abroad 
similar to that which the Colonial Office fulfils in 
Whitehall. We have no ‘Colonial Office’ in the 
Government of India and no Colonial Secretary. 

In Aden, the Indian Community, owing chiefly 
to certain admirable Parsee and other firms, has 
gained for itself prestige and respect. But as the 
territory is held about entirely for naval and 
miliary purposes by Great Britain the Indians 
of Aden have very litte political importance. 
Now that itis no longer attached to the Bombay 
Government, whatever influence Indians had 
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owing, to wealth and social status, is not likely 
to be increased. 

When we cross the Indian Ocean and come 
to Hast Africa, we are at once in the midst of a 
corfusion which shows sigas of becoming still 
more confounded as time goes on. f 

Takiog the simplest first, the vast territory of 
Tanganyika (which is more likely to become the 
ulfmate centre ofany Hast African Federation 
then Kenya) is still under a Mandate. 

Jp to the present, there has been no electorate 
of any kind, but only a Council, nominated by 
the Governor according to his own absolute dis- 
cretion. No definite number of seats has been 
allctted to Indians, 


Central Banking in the Days of Hastings 


In the same journal we read an informa- 
tive article under the caption “Central 
Banking in the Days of Hastings” from the 
per of Dr. H. Sinha. In view of the present 
controversy about the Reserve Bank of India 
the pioneer enterprise on such lives may be 
studied with interest.. 


Journalism 


At a time when the question of introduc- 
ing courses of studies in Journalism in 
Indian universities has been engaging public 
attention the article on journalism by Mr. 
C. I. Varkey in the Mangalore Government 
Colizge Miscellany will be read with profit 
Says Mr. Varkey : 


Tie modern Newspaper may be defined as the 
modzrn Mercury. In the old Greek mythology, 
Mereary, the messenger and envoy of Jupiter 
conducted the intercourse between heaven and 
earth. announcing the will of the gods to men, and 
protesting mortals In pursuit of business enterprises 
agreeable to the will of the inhabitants of Olympus, 
Simiarly, the modern Newspaper is increasingly 
assuming the functions Of the agent of the “Hving 
oracle.” It is really one of the custodians of the 
true “keys of power.” Knowledge is power. The 
prese possesses and uses that power. Its agents 
are everywhere beholding the evil and the good. 
It is the world’s audiphone. Its business is not 
only to see and hear everything that is worth 
obserting or fit to be noted, but also to proclaim 
it on the house tops—to restore to the human 
race tie sense of family kinship and nearness, 


‘ment; who accepts as 
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keeping the nations informed of each other’s 
affairs, condition, and prospects ; thereby increasing 
brotherly interest in each other, knitting land to 
land in friendly and mutually enriching inter- 
course, and gradually but surely promoting the 
coming of the time of millenial happines, foreseen 
and foretold by prophets and poets, when “all 
men’s good” shall 


Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year. 


If today the penis mightier than the sword, 
the superiority is due in no small measure to the 
work and the influence of the newspaper press 
and ifs agents, the journalists of today. The 
modern journalist is more than a recorder of 
daily events—more, too, than a critic of affairs of 
social, public, and national life. He is a recognised 
public teacher and guide who moves along with 
the times ; who at stated periods, weekly or daily, 
takes note of all forms of progress and develop- 
his motto or rule of life 
humaninilal alienum; and who helps his fellow- - 
men in all departments of mental study, literary 
and artistic, scientific, and philosophical, while 
utilising all his knowledge and influence on behalf 
of morality and righteousness. The journalist 
who mest realises his duty, and who is most 
faithful to his mission, makes, in the truest sense, 
the greatest good of the greatest number his chief 
concern. He is the friend of the poor and the 
oppressed. He is the promoter of social and 
sanitary reform. He exalts and commends the 
domestic virtues. He is the champion of truth 
and of freedom. He is the advocate of the righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation. He , acquires 
inflaence in proportion as he shows himself in- 

ependent, incorruptible, and — whole-heartedly 
devoted to the-public good. In short, he becomes 
a true “King of men.” " , 

_Such is the Fourth Estate. It concerns itself 
with every sphere of human life and attainment. 
It claims to rank with the highest and most 
honourable of professions. It is the instructor of 
the statesman and the administrator, of the 
scientist and the_ litterateur, as well as of the 
common people. It draws its working members 
from every class and rank. It is possible by its 
agency fora man sprung, from the humblest 
condition of life to raise himself to a position in 
which he becomes the truest counsellor of the 
noblest and the wisest, moulding “a mighty state’s 

ecree” ard shaping “the whisper of the throne.” 

Such being the high position occupied by 
Journalism among the professions, and the res- 
ponsibilities of the journalist among the teachers 
of the world, it stands to reason that those who 
enter its ranks should be men of education and 
training. With the growth and development of 
the press in India, there arises the need of men 
trained for the journalistic profession. 


—S ae 





The Nirvana Stupa of Kusinara 
The Young East of Japan states: 
hat, according to a press message from 


T 

Allahabad dated Oct. 4, the Nirvana Stura of 
Kusinara, in Gorakhpur District, one of the most 
Important relics of Buddhist times, which vas in 
a dilapidated condition, has now been repaired 
under the superintendence of the Archaeologi- 
cal Department. The cost of repair has generously 
been met by a Burmese gentleman. 


A Flying Hotel 


We read in the Living Age: 


Next April England will witness the launching 
of the first complete aerial hotel in the form of an 
enormous dirigible that will contain quarters for 
one hundred guests and a crew of fittz. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for Air, has 
just been inspecting this super-Zep, and through 
him certain facts are released to the public. 

Built into the lower part of the dirigible, just 
forward of amidships, is a four-story construction. 
The lower floor houses the control and navigation 
rooms ; the crew’s quarters come next; aad the 
two top floors are given over to passengers. Here 
will be found a dining-room for fifty people 
which can be cleared to form a ball-room, while 
from a balcony the more staid passengers can 
enjoy the singular privilege of seeing how the 
Black Bottom looks above the clouds, Two and 
four-berth staterooms with accommodations for all 
the hundred guests will also be provided. Two 
verandahs, running the length of the hotel on 
either side, will furnish ample space for exercise. 

The entire airship is being made of duranium, 
and, though its dimensions equal those of a fifty- 
thousand-ton battleship, it will only wegh 156 
tons when fully loaded. Five million cubic feet 
of gas will keep it afloat. Thirty-five gasoline 
tanks, each capable of holding a ton of iuel, will 
supply the six Rolls-Royce engines that develop a 
total of forty-two hundred horsepower aad that 
will drive the machine at elghty-three miles 
an hour, though a modest seventy-five will 
be the usual cruising rate. No one has yet vouch- 
safed for what purpose the flying hotel will be 
used, but Commander Burney, presidert of the 
ccmpany that is building it. says that it represents 
a revolution in airship construction and that it 
will look like a mosquito compared to more 
peo successors that he already has in 
mind. 


Minimum Wage Legislation in the U. S. A 


Mr. Rudolf Broda, A. M., J. D., Associate 
Professor of Social Science, Antioch Collage, 
Ohio contributes an article entitled “Minimum 
Wage Legislation in the United States” to the 
International Labour Review for Jantary 
1928 wherein he gives a detailed study of 
the system of minimum wages as prevelent 
in that country. He outlines the history of 
the minimum wages movement at the 
beginnring of his informative article after 
which he examines the essential chara3ter- 
estics of existing legislation : the fielc of 
application, the principle of wage fixing and 
machinery for the purposa. He then surveys 
in detail the Massachusetts Law—the first 
minimum wage legislation to come into : orce 
in the U. S. A. Finally the writer ana_yses 
the prectical effects of the legal regulation 
of minimum wages from the point of view 
of the workers, the employers and indastry 
respectively. From the information thus made 
availatle by the writer it would appear that 
such regulation has given satisfactory results 
without involving the parties concerned in 
aby disagreeable consequences. The article 
provides an interesting study in view of the 
fact that : 


The question of minimum wage fixing 
machinery, included on the agenda of the Tenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, 
only formed the subject at that Session of a 
preliminary study in acccrdance with the new 
double-discussion procedure ; it will be far the 


1928 Conference to take a decision on the metter. 


Modern Teaching of Geography 


Dr. George B. Cressey, Ph. D., observes in 
the China Journal : 


To most people, the word geography conveys 
an impression of locations, sugar coatec with 
various interesting facts about strange peop es and 
customs: The conventional geography as taught 
in most elementary schools has been little more 
than an endless list of places and entertaining 
descriptions. If a course is added in High School, 
it is usually Commercial Geography, wlLich is 
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merely a continuation of statistics. In its higher 
development, geography has been largely represent- 
ed by exploration and map making, and by 
physiography and meteorology. 

_ Although geography in some form has existed 
since primitive man first found his way from 
place to place, it is only very recently that it has 
been studied as a science and included in, the 
college curriculum. With this new position, 
mcdern geography has become a very different 
subject. In place of facts and descriptions it has 
substituted causal relationships. Its present status 
may be described as a link between, the natural 
anc physical sciences, with physical geology, 
climatology and agriculture on one side, and 
ecanomics, sociology and history on the other. 
the centre is man. Geography is, thus, an attempt 
to understand human activities in terms of the 
natural and social environment. i 

This new geography uses all the material of 
the old, but considers it of significance only in so 
far as it furnishes the information for explaining 
reletionships. This new attitude may be illustrated 
by a standard joke among geographers. _ Little 
Mary hag just returned from school and was 
asked “Where is Tokyo? Mary replied “I don’t 
kncw, but if you will tell me where it is I can 
explain why it is there.” : 

_ —his transformation in the attitude and content 
o: geography has been brought about largely by 
those whose original training was in geology. 

nd forms are not entitled to any larger place 
thar several related subjects, but, due to the 
inficence of such geographic geologists as Salis- 
bury, physiography marks the starting point in 
the new development. An examination of several 
collegiate texts will indicate the changing emphasis 
towerd the social and economic side. 


Afghanistan 


The scjourn of King Amanullah Khan of 
Afghanistan in Europe gives rise to various 
speculations regarding the king and the 
progressive country. We find in the Asiatic 
Review a short survey of the country from 
the Anglo-Indian point of view. Discussing 
about the present situation in the country 
the writer says: 


_ Tne young King—by his own desire and intui- 

tion, for he had no Western schooling—is using 
his endeavours to civilize and Westernize his 
State, Educational colleges, military training 
roads, electrification, motors, justice—all proceed 
on more modern lines. Continental engineers and 
motorists throng to Kabul and jostle the Afghans 
in the bazaars. The corps diplomatique is represen- 
tative of Europe. French, Germans, Russians, 
Italians, all carry on the -work of commercial 
Westernization. The British, less familiar in the 
bazaars, are in a position of dignified friendship. 
The British Minister, Sir Francis Humphrys, is 
most successful in his relationship with the 
Court of Kabul. But the change since 1914 will 
be recognized. 


The activities of the Soviet Russians rouse 
suspicion in the mind of the writer: 
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Russians in various capacities have been all 
over Afghanistan, and for some years the Soviet 
Russians have done their best to stir up trouble 
in India. There is a line of advance which may 
have grave results for Afghanistan. Russia has 
formed four small racial Soviet republics on the 
Oxus—Usbegistan, Turcomanistan, Kara Khirgiz, 
and Tajikistan, The first three are Tartar, and 
the latter Persian; but the Oxus, though the 
political boundary, is not an ethnological one. 
People of these four tribes and races live in 
considerable numbers on the Afghan side of the 
river. The Soviet regime in these republics is 
carrying out some remarkable activities, which in 
themselves are far from sinister; but so far as 
Afghanistan is concerned, the line of activity is 
believed to lie in stimulating the people who 
are akin to the republics to demand inclusion, 
especially on the ground of the material advantges 
which Soviet Russian action within, them _ is 
developing. Should Kabul object, the Soviets 
might move troops with the ostensible object of 
freeing an oppressed people. 

It_is possible, therefore, that at any moment 
trouble may arise, Otherwise the new status of 
Afghanistan, and the activities of its enterprising 
young King, are factors which are by no means 
in themselves to be regretted. lt is also reassuring 
to know that the wisdom and dignity with which 
our affairs at Kabul are conducted will, if anything 
can, move the Afghans to look to Great Britain 
both in the matter of trade development and in 
friendship. 


The Kazan Republic 


In the same journal Mr. W. E. D. Allen, 
an extensive traveller in the Asiatic parts 
of the Soviet Union gives an interesting 
account of the Kazan Republic—the Tatar 
Republie or the Volga. Says he: 


Politically the Kazan Republic is not strong by 
comparison with the two fellow Turkish-speaking 
republics of Usbegistan and Azerbaijan. The large 
Russian majority inhabiting the territory of the 
Republic exercise an influence over local affairs out 
of all proportion to their numbers. In Soviet 
Russia political power_is largely in the hands of 
the town proletariat, and the political influence of 
the Russians in the Kazan Republic can be gauged 
from the fact that, while the Republic contains a 
population in the proportion of 516 per cent. 

atars, 39.5 per cent. Russians, and 8'9 per cent. 
other nationalities, the population of the towns is 
in the proportion of 73°3 per cent. Russians, 23°4 


per cent. Tatars, and 3'3 per cent. other nationalities, 


The Tatars have actually decreased by 3 per cent. 
since the Revolution, as the result of the Civil 
War and the Volga famine. The bulk of the Tatar 
peasantry are illiterate. Nevertheless, the im- 
portance of the Volga Tatars in the Russian 
Muslim world is considerable, and the moral 
influence of the small class of educated Kazanlis 
is out of all proportion to their numbers. They 
are the intellectual leaders of the Turkish-speaking 
elements in the Soviet Union, and these elements 
during the coming generation will exercise an 
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increasing influence on, all the imponderasle 
wroblems of the vast Eurasian area. 


Why America is not Socialist 


Rene Johannet in an article in Kehkc de 
Paris traces the reasons why the United 
States is immune to Socialism or Communism, 
In the course of his article the wr-ter 
observes : 


_The enthronement of the dollar ina nation 
without ancient traditions, without an aristocracy, 
without an ‘intellectual _caste—indeed, were 
Intellect is less revered to-day than it was in the 
time of Emerson. Thoreau, Poe, and, Hawthorre,—~ 
has this significant effect—that wealth, and, above 
all great fortunes, do not arouse the sordid envy 
which so largely motivates European Socialism. 
Consequently, the United States has never resorted 
to that fiscal demagogism which levies taxes pri- 
marily to take away the possession of the fortunate, 
instead of to meet the legitimate expenses of the 
State. Cherishing no dread of expropriation. its 
millionaires have not feared to call attention to 
their wealth. They have been able to give free 
rein to the natural ambition of every man to play 
a prominent part in civic life. They have, taere- 
‘fore, aspired to be public benefactors, devoting a 
large part of their wealth to founding museums, 
universities, and libraries, and to other community 
objects. pian 3 

But itis not only the millionaires in America 
who are steadily growing richer. The sanctity of 
‘private property begets an accumulation complex 
among all classes of the people. As a result 
savings Increase and the number of invastors 
‘multiplies beyond precedent. Between 1913 and 
1926 the owners of stocks and bonds of public and 
private corporations in America multiplied tenfold. 


The writer then defines Communism as 
follows : 


What is Communism essentially ? Misdirected 
craving for wealth. Its proselytes seek some quick 
and easy way to. better themselves materially at 
the expense of others. The doctrine appeale most 
strongly to the weak and shifty, who lack courage 
and initiative to fight the battle of life alon3, and 
therefore, run in packs, or take to the cover of the 
State. Bat natural selection and training have 
given Americans precisely the opposite mentality. 
They are descended from the more aggr2ssive 
elements of Europe. Their ancestors were not 
men of the herd, but men of initiative and dezision, 
who sought new lands and freely faced hardships 
tu find wider scope for their natural enargies. 
Appeals to the State and the call of the revo_ution- 
ary mob were equally offensive to their ears. They 
relied on their own strength. America’s social 
vices are not_of the Communist order, but of a 
predatory and piratical kind. They are the vices 
of men who -push ahead unscrupulously to their 
abjective by the shortest possible route. 
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A Day From Tolstoi’s Life 


Stefan Zweig describes “A Day from 
Tolostoi’s Life” in Pester Lloyd from which 
we quote the following paragraphs. 


Once more before going <o bed the old man 
paces up and down his bare study. He will not 
sleep until he has passed finaljadgment on himself, 
until he has exacted a stern reckoning for every 
hour of the past twenty-four. His diary hes open 
on the table, its white page staring at him like 
the eye of conscience. He reviews every moment 
of the day and judges it. Hethmks of the poverty- 
stricken peasant woman whom he left with no 
other help than a miserable little coin. He recalls 
that he was impatient with the beggars, He 
remembers harsh thoughts toward his wife. And 
all these failures to live up to his ideals he records 
unsparing-y in the book, closing the day’s entry 
thus: ‘Again found wanting, again soul-rrippled, 
not enough good done. Once more I have proved 
that I have not learned to do what is difficult, to 
love the people about me instead of humanity at 
large. Help me, God, help me!’ Then once more 
he enters the date of the following day and the 
three mystical initials indicating ‘If [ am alive,’ 

Now his job is_done. Another day has been 
lived ta the end. With bowed shoulders he goes 
into his bedchamber, pulls off his heavy boots, 
disrobes, and lies down in bed, his thoughts again 
on death. Those winged thoughts! They still flit 
througk his brain, but little by little lose them- 
selves like butterflies in darkening woods. Slumber 
hovers on the portal of his mind. 

What’s that? He suddenly rouses himself. Was 
pt thas a step? Yes, a step in the next room, soft 
and stealthy. He jumps lightly and noiselessly 
out of bed and presses his burning eye to the 
keyhole. Yes, a light. Someone has come in with 
a lamp and is ransacking his desk, fingering over 
the leaves of his diary, peering into the secrets 
of his soul, It is Sop g Andreevna, his wife. 
Insatiable curiosity! Qn every hand he is beset 
by this anxiety to spy into -he profundities of his 
soul, the deepest sanctities of his heart. His 
hands tremble with anger. He seizes the latch 
with an involuntary impulse to open the door 
suddenly and berate his wife. But at the last 
moment he controls himself. ‘Perhaps even this 
has been laid upon meas a test.’ So he creeps 
silently back to bed, but not to sleep. Lev 
Nikolaevich Tolstoi, the greatest, the most gifted 
man cf his time, lies there, betrayed in his own 
house, tortured by doubt, submerged in loneliness 
unutterable. 


Belief in Im nortality 


Prof. Karl Clemen, (Professor of Compara- 
tive Keligion at Bonn University) contributes 
an article on “Belief in Immortality” ʻo 
Kolnische Zeitung in the course of which ke 
observes : 

It is certainly significan:, that ever sinċe tne 


earliest Stone Age men have almost universa.ly 
believed in survival after death. Let me add tnis 
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thcught : most of us do not attain the objects of 
or? striving in our present life. This is true not 
orly of our commoner, and more mundane 
arbitions, but in a still higher degree of our moral 
id=als. If moral perfection is the highest object 
foc which we can strive, and if an underlying 
purpose determines our existence, we have some 
reason to hope that an opportunity will be afforded 
us scmehow and somewhere to complete our 
evilution. Goethe doubtless had some such thought 
as that in mind when he said: ‘The conviction 
that we shall live hereafter is forced upon me by 
the very idea of action ; for if I work steadily and 
fatrnfclly up to my last hour, Nature is under an 
ob igation to promote me to some other form of 
existence when the present form no longer suffices 
for my activities.’ Another remark of Goethe’s 
ig not entirely amis in this connection: “I might 
say that men who do not hope for another life 
are already dead in this life.’ 


Literature and Art in Japan 


Tke progress of literature and Art in 
Jaran during the year 1927 (The second 
yær of Showa) has thus been briefly sketched 
by the Japan Magaxine : 


No remarkable change occurred in literary and 
art circles. The neo-sensualist is now at a low 
ebb. while the so-called proletarian literature is 
still far from achieving stability, only a few writers 
publishing notable work. The attention of, the 
gerera. reading public is still concentrated on 
older writers such as Toson Shimazaki, Shusei 
Toxuda, Hakucho Masamune and others. In the 
meantime, it cannot be overlooked that through 
the whole year of 1924 the general tendency was 
very strong toward the study of Meiji literature 
anc culture as well as classial Japanese 
literature, ; a 

Serificant in 1927 was the publication of 
serial books on various subjects, a series popular- 
ly called “Yen Series” because of the books being 
solc at one yen a volume, The forerunner of these 
was “Contemporary Japanese Literature Series” 
pukGshed by the. Kaizo Publishing Company. 
This was an epoch-making event in the publishing 
world of Japan, where the comparatively high price 
of books is generally talked of. Interest of the 
reacing public was great. The series by Kaizo 
waes soon followed by, “The World’s Literature 
Seres” by another publishing firm at the beginning 
of the 2nd year of Showa. Since then over ten 
seiss of a similar kind have been placed on the 
market, thus making the so-called “Yen Series” 
very pepular. 

In the fine art field, also, we observe little 
sigmiicant change as compared with the previous 
year. The only fact worth mentioning 1s that 
the time has become ripe for the fundamental 
reform of the Imperial, Art Academy. The Aca- 
demy is the highest institution in Japanese fine 
art and the most influential body. In spite of 
thai, no real activities have hitherto been under- 
taken by the orgaization except holding its semi- 
annial exhibition. If it goes on in this way, it is 
general-y argued, its authority will be questioned, 
in contrast with the Teikoku Gakushiin (Imperial 
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Academy) which is practically contributing to- 
the advancement of civilization to a great extent. 
In order to achieve the original mission of the 
Imperial Art Academy, a fundamental improvement 
of the organization is considered essential. First 
of all, its autonomy and economic independence 
should be ensured so that the body may take- 
up_ the work of controlling fine art administration 
and of making connections with foreign fine art. 
fields closer, so as to contribute, in the genuine- 
sense of the world, to the development of the fine: 
art of the country. 


Albert Roussel’s Padmavati 


Arthur Hoeree narrates his long interview 
with Albert Roussel the, celebrated French 
musician in Holus. Albert Roussel was. 
born in the city of Tourcoing (Northern 
France) in 1869. From his infancy he was- 
fond of reading books on travels and adven-- 
ture and dreamt of distant voyages. He was, 
therefore, prepared for the Naval School. 
One day in his college the professor of’ 
piano gave him a lesson on Beethoven’s 
Sonatas which was a revelation. to him. At 
last the young votary went to sea—his- 
dreaming soul voyaged over the Atlantic, the 
Indian Ocean and the Chinese seas, The 
sea was his inspiration as it were—for at 
that period he made his first attempt at. 
musical composition. Shortly after he resigned. 
his post and Roussel, the ex-naval ensign, took: 
up his abode in Paris to learn the science 
of music from Gigont and Vincent d’ Indy. 
From 1902 to 1913 he served as a professor~. 
at the Schola and made extensive tour in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Belgium and North 
Africa. Meantime, the sailor in Roussel, was. 
being still enticed by far off seas. He went. 
to India and. brought back the idea for bis- 
three panels Evocations, a vast fresco for 
Orchestra, Soli and Chorus. Mr. Hoeree says. 
of him in this connection. “He speaks to us. 
of India in his own language, a language 
which we all understand and he leaves to the- 
ethonographs the task of determining the 
particularities of oriental music.” At this 
time he came in contact with Mr. Rouche, 
the famous opera director, who commissioned 
him to write ballets for his opera. These 
popularized his name. For, we read in Eolus: 

After the success of the Festin de  Araignee: 
M. Rouche owed it to himself to commission a 
new work of Roussel, this time worthy of the 
Opera of which M. Rouche was the director. 


Padmavati, an episode of the history of India is. 


the chosen subject for an opera-ballet around. 
which M. Laloy writes a beautiful poem suitable: 


to scenic development. The war breaks out, and: 
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Interrupts the work. The ex-naval ensign, off the 
lists since 1902, re-enlists. But ill-health gets the 
better of his courage and he is discharged in 1918. 
He settles down in Britany where he finishes 
Padmavati. It is not, however, publicly prodaced 
until 1923. 

The story is as follows: Alaouddin, the ferce 
Sultan of the Mogols, comes unarmed to his 
enemy, Ratan-Sen, King of Tchitor to seek alliance 
with him. In the meantime his troops are sur- 
rounding the city. Ratan-Sen receives his ancient 
enemy with every mark of respect, having all his 
soldiers, his slaves and dancers parade before 
him, Alaouddin is pleased but not satisfied, He 
would like to see the king’s bride, Padmavati, the 
living image of the celestial lotus called “padma”. 
Unwillingly the king consents, but dazzled by her 
beauty the Sultan puts off the ceremony of alliance 
to the following day. After bis departure the 
Brahman who had accompanied him comes back to 
the king with a message: “The Sultan demands 
the King’s bride as a pledge of his friendship ; 
otherwise the city shall be destroyed”. The ccowd 
rushes upon the Brahman_ and massacres him. 
The call to arms resounds, the people prepare for 
battle. In the second act we see the interior of 
the temple of Siva where Padmavati and the king, 
Ratan-Sen, have taken refuge. All resistance has 
been in vain. Tne Sultan has granted a truce 
till dawn. Torn between his duty as a rule” and 
his conjugal love, the king finally emplores Padma- 
vati to save his people by sacrificing herself to the 
Sultan. The Queen, rather than allow her husband 
to charge his soul with such a crime, stabs him. 
There follows all the imnressive ritual of the 
funeral ceremony. Padmavati is about to Dllow 
her husband to death. Just as she throws harself 
into the flames of the funeral pyre, the door cf the 
temple is broken in and Alaouddin appears ct the 
head of his army and stands looking at the pyre 
where his dream is being consumed. 

» The drama with its crowds, its processions, 
‘warriors’ dances, funeral rites, is in truth rather a 
‘spectacle than an opera. The ballet, the pantom- 
ime and the choruses are the important feztures. 


Although the composer of the drama has 
deviated from history at places in his story 
yet it may be said to his credit that ha has 
faithfully depicted the heroism and womanly 
virtue of Padmavati. The catalogue of Rou- 
ssel’s works, numbering not less tha. 30, 
includes music of every kind—theatrical, 
symphonic, chamber-music, vocal works. The 
interviewer concludes : 

He is, however, planning a piece for chamber- 
orchestra which he will reserve for one of the 
remarkable Concerts Straram. The former mathe- 
matician again spoke to me of his love of the stars 
whose secret he often ponders and I should not be 
surprised if one day he gave us an .“astronpmical 
symphony.” 


Traffic in Women and Children 


Anne G. Porritt writas the following illu- 
minating review on the Report of the Special 


ments ard government. 
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Body of Experts on Traffic in Women end 
Children (League of Nations Publication No. 
IV. Social. 1927. IV. 2) in Birth Control 
Review : 

Thera are plenty of people in, the world who 
believe, or imagine that they believe that we ive 
in an age of moral decadence. They look back to 
the “good old days” as a period when virtue 
flourished and when men and women were nobler 
and better than the young generation of to-day 
gives promise of becoming. Such people shculd 
read with care the “Report of the Special Bady 
of Experts on Traffic in Women and Children” 
the first part of which has recently been issued 
at Geneva, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. f 

Such a report would have been impossible 
fifty years ago, when Josephine Butler was lifting 
up her voice in the wilderness against the current 
conceptions of the prostitute as a necessary evil, 
essential to the health of men, yeta lost soul, sọ 
degraded and sub-human as_ to deserve no pity, 
and to possess no rights. In those days govern- 
s : officials were almost 
unanimous in believing ir — government 
regulation of prostitution, a regulation waich 
reduced the unfortunate prostitute below the level 
of the slave in any country which still tolerated 
chattel slavery. It is not fifty years ago, but 
barely twenty years, since revelations in books 


and magazine articles -often exaggerated or too 


highly eclored but with a substantial basis of truth 
—brough: home to the sheltered wemen 
of America the frightful results of the double- 
standard of morals, which had until then jeen 
complazently accepted by the average woman as 
well as ty the average man. 


About the extent of the trade and the 
age of the victims ske points out: 


To the ‘reader who does not remember the 
“pad old days,” there is not much cause for con- 
gratulation in the Report now given to the world. 
The traffic in Women and Children still exists, 
The experts found it in active operation and 
found every degree of suffering and misery 
among ics victims. They also found that many 
women were secured for the iraffic by iraud, 
although the majority of the women concerned 
were willing prostitutes or had been in the 
eee before they came into the international 
raffic. 

Even more pitiful are the very young girls 
who are victims. Girls under 21 are internat onal- 
ly protested under the Convention of 1910. but 
false declarations of age, altered birth certif cates 
and tke “protection” of being married women are 
all used to secure little girls of 14 or 15 for 
some of the countries where their “customers” 
prefer tiem young. “In Mexico,” reads the Re- 
port, “souteneurs said that none but young ones 
are wanted. The Argentine Government repy 
states that foreign girls are always young. In 
Portugal 40 per cent of all prostitutes regis-ered, 
including foreigners, are between 16 and 20 ycars 
of age. 


The reviewer is of opinion that large end 
easy profits are at the bottom of this bus.ness 
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end that state regulation of vices is an 
evil : 

_ It is a cheering fact for those who are deeply 
Impressed with the evils of prostitution that the 
wors’ conditions and the greatest amount of 
disease are found in those places where vice, 1s 
tclerated and_ official regulation of prostitution 
is the accepted policy. Twenty years ago the 
regulation of prostitution was very generally 
accerzed as the only means of protecting the “good 
women” 'of the community and preventing the 
stread of venereal disease, The women and men 
who opposed the policy as an evil partnership of 
tte Government in vice, were considered impracti- 
cel dreamers. But the investigations of the experts 
claarly show that morality and expediency, in 
this matier as in so many others, In the long 
run coincide, and that, whatever evils may be 
Ciminished by the regulation of prostitution, evils 
mny times more formidable are increased and 
encouraged: These facts are now widely recognized 
ard many countries have abolished the “whole 
system of licensing houses of prostitution and 
at-emnting to segregate the evil. ae 

Prestitution that exists in modern cities, and 
especially in cities where it is officially recognized, 
is largaly an artificial product, eagerly stimulated 
by numerous intermediaries as a source of profit 
to themselves. In the majority of cases the 
women themselves get little more out of their 
wretched business than a mere existence, harrassed 
by their owners, by’ police and government offi- 
cials, and loaded down with a burden of debt, 
frcm which those who live on them take good 
Sot that they shall never be able to free them- 
selves. 

The Report makes clear that the persons, to 
strke at, if the trade of prostitution is to be mini- 
mized, are the men and women--chiefly men— 
whn ara in it for the sake of the large and easy 
prcfits to be obtained from it. 


reed Se 


Longer and Healthier Lives in America 


We read in The Literary Digest : 


3y the end of this century the average American 
shculd live to the ripe age _of eighty years. This 
is the conclusion of Dr, Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University. According to Sargeon-General Cumming 
of the United States Health Service, the health 
of the people of all parts of the world was 
gensrally better for the past year than for any 
previous year for which records are available. In 
fact, at the recent Race Betterment Conference, in 
Bat:le Oreek, attended by physicians, economists, 
sociologists, surgeons, college professors, crimino- 
logists, shemists. and educators, the statement was 
mace oy Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, of the Life 
Extension Institute, that man may yet acquire a 
life cycie of 100 years: that mankind can learn 
to rrolong the years of life as it has learned to 
control the forces of nature. 


The journal then quotes Dr. Fisk’s address 
and observes: 
“Tt is alla matter of acquiring the ability to 
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extend the life circle, Dr. Fisk told his hearer: 
Men have already done things just as amazing 
They did not, Dr. Fisk points. out inherit th 
ability <o fly, but they acquired it. They did nc 
inherit the ability to see and talk around the earth 
but they learned enough concerning nature's, law 
to periorm such miracles with ease. Similarly 
they did not inherit the ability to live 100 year: 
but there is every reason to believe that they wi 
develop it! 

“Already the race has progressed far on th 
path towards that goal. In the last four centuries 
thirty-seven years have been added to the averag' 
lifetime. Thirteen of these have been gained durin; 
the last three decades. oe 

As thus explained by Dr. Fisk, the possibilitie: 
for longer life seem to depend only on man’ 
intelligence and determination. Because of thes: 
two qualities. the race has already accomplishec 
many marvelous things. What they say enabli 
men todo in the future not even the scientist 
can _foretell.”—(Dr. Fisk’s Address.) 

Closely following the Battle Creek Conferenc 
comes the news from Chicago that Albert D 
Lasker, former chairman. of the Shipping Boarc 
and now head of the Lord and Thomas advertising 
agency. and his wife have donated $1,000,000 t 
the University of Chicago for the purpose of pro 
longing life. Research, we are told, is to be 
directed toward establishing the cause, prevention 
and cure of those diseases which attack men anc 
women of middle age and beyond. The first efforts 
say Chisago dispatches, will be made agains 
Bright’s disease and heart disease. 





International Relationship in the 
New year 


The New Republie writes : 


The beginning of the new year finds the inter 
national situation on the whole somewhat wors 
than it was a year ago. The breakdown of thi 
Geneva Conference has clouded Anglo-Americar 
relations and brought us perilously close to the 
beginning of a race in naval armament. In Europe 
the relations between France and Italy, Italy 
and Jugoslavia, Rumania and Russia, Russia and 
Poland, remain in adangerous state of tension. 
In the Orient, the Chinese revolution shows no 
signs of entering a more peaceful stage, and 
seems likely to continue its present bloody course 
for years. The present Japanese government is 
more chauvinistic than its predecessor, and the 
Manchurian situation grows correspondingly more 
serious, On the bright side. of the ledger must 
be recorded the astonishing improvement in rela- 
tions between Mexico and the United States, the 
easing, temporarily and least, of the tension over 
the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, the results of 
Lindbergh’s flight to France, and Russia’s reen- 
trance into the western European concert of 
nations, by participating in the League’s prelimi- 
nary conference on disarmament. È 
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i 
- Alcohol 


H. Travers says in Zhe Theosopřical 
Path : 


_ Alcoholic liquors have a directly pernicious 
action on the brain, and especially upon a certain 
important organ thereof. Doctors become, with 
every day, if we may judge from their quoted 
utterances, more and more of the opinion that 
alcohol, even in small quantities, does notaing 
but harm. But, even if it could be shown (which, 
however, seems not to be the ease) that alcohol 
benefits the physical health, we should still 
condemn its use, on the ground the such alleged 
benefit is gained at the expense of more essential 
functions in our constitution. Its action may be 
described as a poking of the fire, or_ a bleeding of 
the cow (instead of milking her); and it need not 
be denied that such violent means may often be 
. productive of a temporary flood of energy—energy 
of a certain kind. ae ; 

A dose oi alcohol will liberate a quantity of 
the stored up virtues of the body; it will unlock 
the bank of life and draw large checks; and 
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though wə may have a large enough balance to 
last a lifetime, payment has_ to made some- 
where. It is an acknowledged fact that the debt 
is handed on to subsequent generations, in the 
form of dabilitated and neurotic constitutions; and 
what science has discovered with reference to the 
mechanism of heredity supports the conelusions 
drawn fron experience, that a generation may be 
skipped, aad vitiated germ-cells transmitted by a 
parent wh) is herself free from alcoholism. 

At best, alcohol feeds the grosser nature at 
the expense of the finer; and does even that much 
ina very clumsy and wasteful manner. It is 
admitted taat its seemingly stimulating effect is in 
reality an inhibitive effect; that is, it deadens 
certain useful and necessary brakes and checks 
whose proper function is to prevent waste and to 
regulate functions. Mentally speaking, this becomes 
equivalent to a deadening of the conscience, a 


removal of the sense of shame. Such effects are 


apparent enough in the case of acute alcoholism: 
and the same must apply, with necessary changes, 
to chronic alcoholism-—that is, to moderate 
drinking. | 





ALL-INDIA WOMEN’S EDUUVATIONAL CONFERENCE 


By PRABHAT CHANDRA SANYAL 


E second session of the All-India 

Women’s Conference on Educational 

Reform held in Delhi last month was an 
event of outstanding importance. The first 
session of the Conference was held at Poona 
last year under the presidentship of Her Hich- 
ness the Maharanee of Baroda. About 175 dee- 
gates from all parts of India attended the 
last Conference and this bears ample testimoay 
to the active interest our women are taking in 
the evolving of a scheme for the betterment of 
Indian Womanhood. The delegates were 
representatives of all religions and of all 
Shades of political and religious views. 


The presence of the Dowager Begam of 
Bhopal, Princess Shakuntala Raja of 
Baroda, Rani of Mundi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
(Bombay), Mrs. Nehru (Allahabad), Mrs. Susama 
Sen (Patna), Mrs. Kibe (Indore), Shrimeti 
Yamuna Devi (Jaipur), Mrs. Bhaskar Uma 
(Mysore), Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhuraai 
(Bengal), Srimati Saraswati Devi (Lucknow), 
amidst a large group of members of the 
Reception Committee and the Standing 
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Committee added a remarkable splendour to 
the gathering. 

Mrs. S. R. Das, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in according welcome to the 
distinguished delegates and in inviting Her 
Excellency Lapy Irwin to open the pro- 
ceedings said: 

The appalling illiteracy which now prevails 
among our women, is partly due to lack of facili- 
ties, and partly to the apathy of parents. This 
apathy is, however, gradually disappearing, and a 
very general desire on the part of parents to 
educate their girls,is now desirable. This is just 
the time for us to meet and decide upon the 
kind of edueation which should be imparted to 
our girls. A few years hence, when parents have 
become accustomed to their girls being educated 
on the same lines as their boys. it might be too 
late to pursuade them to follow a more suitable 
course of s:udy. We are at the parting of ways 
when we must take steps to steer in the right 
direction the education of our girls. 


Samp Mrs. Kamara Devi CuatropapHyay in 


presenting the last annual report. MIR 
“This Conference will be a means of linking 
up women of various provinces into one 
definite unit---...This mingling together in a vast 
assemblage is rousing in them an organised strength 
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which, leads to a surer confidence in , themselyes 
anc creates in them the desire for united : action 
anc guides them to the realisation of the truth 
thet Womanhood is one”. 


The report stated: 


. The aim of Conference was to reform educa- 
tional matters for women. During the period under 
review the Conference had come to be a force and 
a power, a movement that had revivified women’s 
whole consciousness and given womanhood a status 
of its own. The modern system of education 
seemed something which was quite apart from the 
real and intimate life of students and particularly 
girls. It seemed to ill-fit them for either domestic 
or public work. | 


*In 1925 it was decided that 


be called with Mrs. Cousins as Organizing Secre-4 
tary. As a result of this move 22 constituent! 
held all over the country. It} 


eonferences were 
was but in the fitness of things that the city of 
Poona, renowned for its educational institutes and 
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The Dowager Begum of Bhopal 


President All-India Women’s Educational Conference 


‘general progress should invite the first historic 


Conference. This attempt proved such a success 
and the response was so keen that it was decided 
to form this Conference into a permanent body of 
definite character with a constitution and a stand- 
ing committee of its own. Various resolutions 
of immense “importance. were passed and a memo- 
randum of Women’s demands was formulated. 


an All-India’ 
Conference of Womenon Educational Reform should | 
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This Conference has awakened up in the women a 
keen desire to consider seriously the problem of 


education. 





Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattopadhyay, General 
Secretary of the Conference, and her husband 


During the year several Women’s Educational 
Leagues have been formed in various provinces, 
such as Bengal, Gujarat, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Indore. In preparation for this session at Delhi 
there have been 30 conferences held this year all 
over India and over 200 delegates have been 
elected. Several new places which were never 
represented last year such as Central Provinces 
Behar, Ajmer Andhra, Canara, Tamil Nadu and 
Travancore have sent representives this year. 

One of the main activities the Conference 
undertook was to secure support for the Child 
Marriage Bill and the Age of Consent Bill, both 
now pending before the Legislative Assembly. Ite 
carried on propaganda public meetings of ladies 
through constituent conferences. Signatures in 
support of the Bills have been collected and Gujrat 
alone contributes nearly 10,000. 


Lapy Irwy in opening the Conference 
defined the real end of education to be the 
formation of character and the training of 


ALL-INDIA WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


mind and body “as an equipment for the 
great school of life,” “Women” proceeded 
Her Excellency “are the repository of tradi- 
tion and long may they continue to be so.” 
It is reported that Lady Irwin attended the 
Conference “not as a Vicerene but as a 
woman in a woman’s conference.” Regarding 
the standard of Girls’ Education Her 
Excellency was of opinion that there sheuld 
be differentiation between the education of 
boys and girls. The workers in the fielc of 
female education should take into account 
the distinctive necessities of women. 





Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 


“We must do all in our power to set a different 
standard and to create a desire in the public mind 
and in the girls themselves for an education which 
will allow girls, or, at any rate, greater_ number 
of girls, to develop in other lines. What I fee! we 
should aim to give them is a practical knowledge 
of domestic subjects and laws of health which will 
enable them to fulfil one side of their duties as 
wives and mothers reinforced by study of those 
subjects which will help most to widen their 
interests and outlook.” 


Some delegates considered this to be a 
dangerous doctrine which results in undoing of 
all that has been done so far to advance women 
to a position of intellectual and social equality 
with men. The Indian Social Reformer holds 
this view and says : 
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“Mer and women are not two different 
species or even castes or communities and there 
is no possibility of antagonism between the two. 
Radically different courses of study for men and 
women will not conduce to the intimate mutual 
understanding between the two sexes which is 
essential to harmonious social progress--:--Indian 
women are sufficiently expert in domestic manage- 
ment, and what they particulary need is an 
outlook reaching beyond their families, castes and 
communities. 
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Mrs. Susama Sen 


The Conference was peculiarly fortunate 
in having a practical statesman like the 
Dowacer Braum or Buopat to preside over 
its deliberations. Her active interest in the 
cause of girls’ education and removal of social 
evils are too well-known. In her State she 
has founded many girls’ schools of modern 
style and is at present Chancellor—being the 
only woman to hold that office in the annals 
of Indian universities—of the Aligarh Muslim 


A 
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University. In her presidential address Her 
Highness said that the obstacles in the path 
of female education in India were poverty 
and prejudice, purdah and _ child-mariages. 


Regarding poverty and prejudice the president 
observed : 


While on the ene hand. poverty of the people of 
India and their prejudices stood in the way of a 
proper settlement, on the other there were old and 
antiquated customs clothed in the sanctity of 
religion which retarded educational progress. 
The Begum deplored the fact that in India the 
Income per-head was Rs. 2 and As. 8 per month 
and there could he little hope of the people 
taking their due share in the spread of education. 
However, it was their lack of interest and some- 
times their opposition which had prevented Govern- 
ment from paying due attention to the education 
of women of India. The ratio of edacation between 


women and m 
ata en was hardly five to one 





Late Mrs. Parvati Ammal 


_Adverting tothe purdah system she remarked: 


'. That there could be no denying the fact that the 
resent strictness of purdah among Mussalmans 
id not form part of their religious obligation. It 

was based on purely local consideration and was 

not as strict as in other Islamic countries. If the 


of Baroda, Mysore_ Rajkot. 
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system were remodelled according to pecularities — 
of environments and placed on a __ reasonable — 
footing most of the evil effects which it had on 
female education would disappear while at the 
same time they should be spared from a situation 
that was causing a great deal of anxiety. 


At the close of her address 
the Brcum vehemently denounced the 
evils of carly marriages which resulted in 
disease and mortality, diminishing of longevity, 
poor physique of children and physical and 
intellectual degeneration. 


A memorandum of women’s demands was 
formulated at the Conference besides 
resolutions passed. It demanded compulsory 
primary education and sought to widen the 
scope of university courses by introducing 
fine arts, social science etc, and advocated 
that women must get adequate representation 
on all educational and local bodies that 
control education. 

The Conference then passed resolutions 
relating to women’s education and emancipa- 
tion from hampering customs. It is a matter 
for real congratulation to find the Conference 
passing two resolutions of great importance, 
viZ., 

(i) This Conference is of opinion that a 
complete course of physical training should be 
made compulsory in all boys’ or girls’ schools and 
should include as much cheerful recreation out of 
oat, as possible, also girl-guiding on In 
ines. 

(ii) Systematic medical inspection should be 


made compulsory in all schools and colleges, and 
in the case of girls the inspection should be carried 


out by medical. women. Where possible the 
schools clinics should be started 


3 1 arrangements 
made to deal with cases of mal-nutrition.” 


Other resolutions deplored theeffects of early 
marriage on education, denounced the practice 
of allowing immature boys and girls to 
become parents and demanded the raising of 
the age of consent. They were :— 


This Conference deeply deplores the effect of 
early marriage on education. It emphatically 
condemns the custom of allowing immature boys 
and girls to become parents. It calls on the Central 
Government and the Provincial Legislatures to- 
follow the precedent set up by the Indian States 
_ Kashmir, , Gondal, 
Indore, Limbdi and Bundi, which, have raised the 
legal age of marriage. This meeting demands that 
the legal age of marriage for girls and boys be made 
16 and 21 respectively. While welcoming Rai 
Saheb Harbilas Sarda’s attempt to pass legislation 
prohibiting early marriage, this Conference strongly 
protests against his proposed ages of 12 and 15 
and calls on him and tke Select Committee to 
amend the. Bill in conformity with this 
resolution.” . i | 

This Conference also reiterates its demand of 


THE SHOPPER 


last year that the age of consent he raised to 
J6 years and supports Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour’s 
‘Bill as a step towards this. 

According to Lara Laspat Rar who was 
present at Delhi during the Conference, 


_.[he members of the Educational Confarence 
‘did not content themselves with passing these 
resolutions but they carried war into the enemy’s 
‘camp, The greatest hindrance to the bringing 
out of these reforms are (a) Government’s cp2osi- 
tion, and (b) the opposition of orthodox _ leaders. 

very Influential deputation of the Women’s 
Conference, including ‘some of the most advanced 
figures in the Indian Women’s movement, waited 
on His Excellency the Viceroy to beseech_ his 
sympathy for the cause of social legislation. “hey 
also waited on the leaders of political parties in 
the Central Legislature with the same otject. 
The leaders present at this interview included 
amongst others Pandit Madan Mohan Ma aviya, 
Pandit Mati Lal Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Srinivas 
Iyengar, M. Ishwar Saran, and the Maharaja of 
F Mahmudabad. Some of the women made an 
-eloquent appeal in favour of the proposed social 
reform as regards the raising of the marriegeable 
-age of girls and raising the age of conseni, and 
‘they met with a sympathetic response from the 
leaders present. 


In one of the resolutions the Conferance 
decided to raise an all-India fund forthe pro- 
motion of women’s educational purposes for 
which Rs. 30,000 was collected on the spot. 
Another resolution expressed the opinian that 
afevery stage of education the spirit of social 
‘service should be inculcated.” 

Mrs. Saromynt Narvy in the course of her 

speech at the conference declared :— 
-~ Hast and the West had met to-day in the 
t kinship of women that indivisible sisterhood. 
India, was the home of Lakshmi, Saraswati and 
Parvati and did not consist of Hindu ideals only 
but ideals of all nationalities who had come into 
contact with this land. — 

The Delhi Municipality honoured 
by according a civic reception to 
delegates ‘Mrs. Sarara DERI 
thus depicts the ceremony : 


In Imperial Delhi---the womanhood o? India 
was found to be the guest of man. Women came 


itself 
the 
CHAUDAIRANI 
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by the hundreds—Muslim and Hindu, Jew and 
Jain, Parsiand Christian;—sat atsmall tables, spread ` 
over the big hall and put the Municipal Councillors 
of Delhi under deep obligation by allowing them 
to attend on her Royal Highress—Woman.” 
Responding on behalf.of tha guests MRs. 
Namu hoped that Delhi woulc not only be 
the centre of legislation but of regeneration 
of the Indian nation. She prayed that after 
the next election the city-fathers would also 


include city-mothers in the Delhi Mani- 
cipality. 

The conclusion of the Conference 
was marked by a tragic event. Mrs. 
Parvatt Ammar a delegate from Bangalore 
died as a rasult of an accident at Delhi, 


Mrs. Aswar was a prominent social worker. 
She was nominated as a member of Bangalore 
District Board and was president of 
the Mahila Seva Sangha of Bangalore. She 
was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal 
by tha Government of Indie in 1927 in 
recognition of her public sarvices. Her 
sudden and tragic death at this juncture is a 
great blow to the cause of women’s advance- 
ment in India. 


Frem every point of view the Conference 
has been a signal success—it has amply 
proved that Indian women who went all the 
way to Delhi were actuated ky the single- 
minded desire of doing their level best for 
the progress of India’s womanhood and the 
noble efforts of the delegates have been able 
to “raise the drooping spirits of many 
despondent patriots” who forget the truth- that 
the emancipation of women is’ a condition 
precedent to the emancipation of men. It is 
incumbent upon the crganisers now to 
act upon the decisions arrived at the 
Conference and ‘let us hope with The 
People that “the movement so | modestly 
inaugurated and having such influential 
support—will result in momentous’ 
consequences for the welfare o? India.” 


THE SHOPPER 


BT B. Y. WILLIAMS 


Quite eagerly I shopped through all the town 
For garments such as J saw others wear 
With subtle charm. I did not pause to care 

What price I paid. I craved a silver gowa 

‘Of cool sophistication, and a crown 
Of sparkling worldly wisdom for my tar] 
A coat of artifice and everywhere 


Brizht fringes of pretension hanging down 
I found tnem all: but now I’ve put them on. 
And stand before my mirror. | can see 
The glittering things do not become me when 
I turn to reach my old dress it is gone— 
The old discarded dress simplicity 
I wonder if it can be found again. 
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The Case of Kenya Indians before the 
Hilton Young Commission 


The memorandum that has been presented 
ky the Hast African Indian National Congress 
t> the Hilton Young Commission is a docu- 
ment of great importance. It is divided 
into five parts :—(1) The Indian. Record. (2) 
Federation (8) Closer Union (4) Official 
Majority and (5) Common Roll, We read in 
the first part :— 


The geographical situation of Hast Africa, 
locking as it does across the Arabian Sea towards 
tne west coast of India, has for centuries made it 
and still makes it one of the natural outlets for 
Indian expansion. Indians have been settled in 
East Africa for generations. In 1874 it was 
officially reported that the Indian population of 
Zanzibar and the Hast African Coast numbered 
4198 as against 24 Europeans including officials, 
Lord Salisbury, writing as Secretary of State for 
India in 1875 suggested that on grounds of 
kumanity and with a view to promote the wel- 
bemg of the poorer classes in India, Indian 
emigration to the Hast coast of Africa for the 
purposes o: settlement and colonization should be 
actively encouraged, and emphasised “from the 
Imperial point of view the great advantages which 
must result from peopling. the warmer British 
possessions, which are rich in natural resources 
and only want population, by an intelligent and 
industrious race to whom the climate of these 
countries is well-suited.” When the Royal Charter 
was conferred upon the Imperial British Hast 
£frica Company in 1888 by Queen Victoria it was 
advanced in the preamble of the document as one 

the chief grounds for the grant “that the 
possession by a British Company of the coast line 
as above defined which includes the Port of 
Mombasa would be advantageous to the Commer- 
cial and other interests. of our subjects in the 
Izdian Ocean who would otherwise become com- 
pelled to reside and trade under the Government 
or protection of alien powers.” Persons of un- 
uestioned authority from Sir John Kirk, Consul 
zeneral at Zanzibar from 1866 to 1887 to Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who visited the Colony in 1908. 
have testified to the valuable work done by Indians 
a3 pioneers in Hast Africa. Indians ‘have pushed 





By BENARSI DAS CHATURVEDI ; 


forward and opened up trade in territories beyond 
the limits of British administration. In the early 
days ‘of the Colony their_ advent was welcomed. 
They were brought from India in large numbers. 
to construct the Uganda Railway and those res- 


ponsible for the work have testified that it could © 


not have been completed within any reasonable 
period without their help. In the Great War the 
Indian Army was called upon to assist in the 
protection of Kenya and in the conquest, of 
Tanganyika territory. The extent of the services 
which they rendered may be gauged from the 
fact that in November, 1914, an Expeditionary 
Force of 34,000 Indian combatant ranks and 12,000 
non-combatants was despatched to the Hast 
African theatre of war, and that an Indian force 
consisting approximately of 12 mobile guns, 10 
Indian battalions, half a dozen Imperial Service. 
units with a small force of cavalry was maintained 
in this threatre until the ena of the war. The 
numbers of the Indian community resident in 
Kenya have steadily expanded until they amounted 
at the census of 1926 to 26, 759 as against 12,529 
Europeans. 


At the present time Indians are playing an ` 


important part in nearly every branch of the life 
of the Colony. 2351 of them are employed in 
various departments of Government “ervice ; 5204 
are engaged in commerce; and 3951 in industry. 
In Government service, although in the course of 
time they may be replaced by Africans, as they 
become competent to perform the duties now 
carried out by the Indians, at the present stage 
no other equally economical or efficient agency is 
available. In commerce they have done much to 
develop both the external and the internal trade of 
the country. Not only do the latest annual trade 
returns show that goods valued at 3/ of a million 
sterling were imported from India and goods valued 
at more than 11/s million sterling exported to_India.,. 
but much of the export trade to Great Britain 
and foreign countries passes through Indian hands, 
In the interna] economic life of Kenya and Uganda. 
they. are playing an essential part both in the 
development. of retail business, mainly with 
Natives, and_in the purchase of African produce. 
The Kenya Economie Commission, who displayed 
a marked prejudice in other. respects against. 
Indians, were compelled to admit that “the Todian 
has played and still plays a useful part in opening 
up trade, stimulating the wants of the Natives 
and inducing them to part with their products, 
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for purposes of export.” The Indian treder is 
the pioneer of civilization, since, by bringing new 
and desirable articles to_the notice of the Natives, 
he creates in them a desire to acquire such com- 
modities and stimulates them to work harder and 
to better their condition. So long as the Native 
continues to show little aptitude for retail trade, 
no alternative to the Indian shopkeeper is in 
sight. In newly opened districts, moreover, the 
Indian asa rule provides the ouly market in 
which Africans can sell. their crops. It is the 
small Indian trader who has been first in the 
field and is the pioneer of trade on a large scale. 

_in the sphere of. industry ‘the Indians are 
widely employed as mechanics, engineers, carpen- 
ters, masons, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, watch- 
makers, printers, sawvers, electric-suppliers. con- 
tractors, tailors, etc. Their position in this field is 
due entirely to their own merits. As the Native 
standard of living is lower and in their own zoun- 
try Natives will work fora smaller wage, they 
would certainly be employed in place of Indiaus 
if they were qualified to undertake the work. The 
example of Indian artisans under whom the 
Natives are employed is an important factor in 
the training of Africans as skilled workers, Tae 
point which the Indian community desire to 
impress on the Commission is that they are playing 
a vital part at the present stage in the economic 
progress both of the Colony as a whole and of 
the African Native, and thatno other community 
is in a position to make the contribution which 
they are now makingto the development oi the 
olony. 


As regards Federation the memorandum 
clearly says that the Indians are 
definitely opposed to the establishment 
at present of any form of Federal Govern- 
ment or political federation. As the 
Governors of Tanganyika and Uganda wave 
spoken against this sort of Federation and 
even the whites of those territories regarl it 
with great misgivings and as there is 
no enthusiasm for it in Zanzibar, the question 
of political federation may be said to nave 


lost its practical importance for immediate 
future. 
On the subject of Closer Union the 


Congress recommends the subjects of sciertific 
research, particularly medical research, gosts 
and telegraphs and education for further co- 
ordination by means of conferences. 

While making these recommendations the 
Congress asserts that such co-ordination skould 
imply no menace to the policy of the “open coor” 
which they regard as essentia] to their existence 
nor tbe, extension of disabilities on Incians 
existing in one territory to other territorries In 


which they do not exist.” 


The Congress has strongly opposed the 
idea of tha creation of non-official majority, 
in the Legislative Council of Kenya for in 
practice it would prove to be a non-official 
majority of Europeans elected or nominated. 
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While dealing with the question of Com- 
mon Roll, and that is a vitel problem, the 
memorandum says— 

The experience of the last few years has con- 


‘firmed the Indian community in their view that 


the present system of. non-official .representation 
on a. communal-basis is unjust to them _ in that 
it affords no adequate safeguard cf their interests 
and ougkt to be abolished. The fact that while 
their numbers are more than double the numbers 
of the Eiropean community and while they con- 
tinue to play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the Colony in spite of racial, restrictions 


‘their representation on the Counsil is less than 


half, places on them the stigma of inferiority 
which the whole community resents. In India 
the communal system of representation was adopt- 
ed in order to secure to mincrities their due share 
of representation, not in orcer to place a small 
minority of the population in a position of political 
predomirance over other commutities. Moreover, 
in India unlike Kenya there are no racial distinc- 
tions and the communal franchise as between 
Hindus and Muslims does not imply any political 
or social inferiority. As a matter of fact, the 


‘experience of India during the last few years has 


shown tkat the communal system as it exists there 
has tended to accentuate rather than compose 
communal feeling. The same tendency can be 
seen in Kenya where the gap between Europeens 
and Indians is as wide as ever. The common 
electoral roll must help to bridge the gulf between 
Europeans and Indians by forcing candidates of 
either race to consider the needs and aspirations 
of the other and by securing the return of 
moderately minded men.” 


This demand for a ommon Roll will 
undoudtedly be opposed vehemently by the 
Europeans. Hon. T. J. ‘O’shea put the case 
of the Europeans at a meeting at Eldoret 
in these words :— 


“Having regard to the extraordinary demands 
put forward by the Indian leeders in Congress he 
thought it was necessary tc take stock of the 
position with regard to Indians in the country. 
The Congress had very deliberately and emphati- 
cally put forward a demand for a common roll... 
In other words they have put forward a demand 
that they shall be the dominating factor In the 
future of Kenya.-I respectfully suggest to those 
who have asked me not to deal with this question 
that it is essential to make it perfectly clear now 
at the outset what our attitnde will be to that 
demand. In that connexion I fee! sure I voice 
not only my own opinion but also the opinion of 
every white man and woman in tbis country that 
that demand is an impossible one, that it cannot 
be accepted or agreed to and will never be agreed 
to and if pressed is going to result in a very 
serious state of affairs in this country in the near 
future. I think it is advisable in the interests of 
Kenya «8 a whole that we make it perfectly clear 
that if the Indian leaders are so anwise and un- 
mindful o? tne interests of Kenya and of all races 
in it, including their own as to pct forward thet 
demand they will be held responsible for the 


_ consequences. 
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‘This uncompromising and threatening 
attitude makes it abundantly clear 
“hat the Whites will have nothing 
to do with Common Roll. Taking 


into consideration the fact that the present 
Zovernment of Kenya is siding with the 
Whites and the Conservative Government will 
in every way support the Kenya Government 
at least on this issue, there can be absolutely 
no hope of the Common Roll being granted 
in the near future. 


I am sorry to note that the memorandum 
is halting, apologetic and in certain respects 
reactionary. Take the question of sharing 
the itrusteeship of the natives with the 
Whites. We read in the memorandum :— 


The Indian community assert that their record 
in their own country and in Hast Africa justifies 
them in claiming an important volce in any 
changes in the political structure of Kenya or 
neighbouring territories that may be under 
contemplation and their due share in any further 
essociation of the immigrant communities in the 
exercise of the trusteeship of the Native, if the 
Commission comes to the conclusion that the time 
is ripe for a further advance in that’ direction. 

Apart fromthe Indians elected to represent 
their own community Indians should also be 
nominated along with Europeans to represent 
Native interests on the Legislative Council which 
are at present inadequately represented. In many 
walks of life Indians are. in closer touch with 
Watives than Europeans and many of them are 


well-qualified io represent the wishes and aspira- . 


tions of the Native races so far as a person of 
another race can do so. : 


The ultimate responsibility for the welfare of 
the Africans will of course rest with Government 
acting through its official majority. In, order that 
Indians may ba. effectively associated in this trust 
it is suggested that suitable Indian officials should 
be included amongst the officially nominated 
members of the Legislative Council. - 


By their demand for ‘due share’ in the 
trusteeship of the Africans and for their 


‘nomination along with Europeans to repre- . 


sent , Native interests? Our countrymen in 


Kenya have not only made a fatal 
mistake, bui have also brought disgrace 
to the fair' name of India. ‘Their 
attitude is in’ the highest degree immoral. 


How can we, who have always declaimed 
against ihe exploitation of the Natives by 
the Whites, take a share in the same exploita- 
tion business? There is no possibility of 
Indians getting any substantial advantage by 
taking up this position eg. the addition of one 
Indian member to represent the Africans, 
will not make much difference. They had up 
to this time a strong moral position which 
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the East African Congress. Wé are anxious to 
know how much Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
and Mz. Ewbank, the representatives of the 
Government of India, had to do with this dis- 
creditable affair. Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
is reported to have given expression to the 
following sentiment in one of the speeches 
in the Assembly :— 


“The Natives of Africa may possibly have- 


some reason to complain of the new White paper; 
but the Indians surely Fi 
along with the Europeans will get additional power 
as a result of the White paper. Does not the 


White paper speak everywhere of associating the 
‘immigrant communities, meaning thereby the Indian 


as well as the European, in Native tursteeship ?” 
Suppose the English and the French had 


-‘made an agreement like this in the 18th 


century sharing among themselves the trustee- 
ship cf the Indians, "What should then have 


been our attitude towards that scandalous - 


arrangement ? 


Will Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. C.F. Andrews 
declare publicly what they think of this 
move on the part of Kenya Indians ? 

Ecrtunately, there is an awakening among 
the Africans. The time is fast approaching 


‘when they will understand the activities of 


their self-appointed trustees—Huropeans and 
ae and- they will know how to deal with 
them. | 


Chhota Imperialists 


Tiere are a number of colonial Indians 
who have imbibed the mentality of the white 
settlers and they have begun to think like 
them. These Indians will prove much more 
harmful to. the cause of India than the 
white settlers, for the former canu easily 
discredit India in the eyes of the world 
by - copying the manners and methods 
of tke White imperialists, For example, there 
are some Indians in South Africa who 
consider it derogatory to themselves to send 
their sons to a college where the African 
boys are being educated. We -have already 
suffered a great deal on account of colour 
prejadice of the Whites against us and if is a 
pity that we should behave like those Whites. 

A South African Indian writes :— 

“Tf even a single South African Indian student 


atterds the Native College, the Indian Community 
will be greatly upset.” 
Could 


“le has called it a ‘degradation’! 
arrcgauce go any further ? 
The time has now come when the Indian 


has now been lost by this thoughtless action of National Congress should make it* perfectly 


have none. For, they too- 


T- 


a 


fa 
- 


is not yet too late for us to get a firm and 
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elear to the world at large that those Chotta 
Imperialists do not represent India at al. 


A good suggestion 


Mr. Chattur Singh writes in his lettar to 
me :— 


“I understand that Mrs. Sarojini Naida has 
been elected to represent India in the Pan-Pacific 
Conference which is to he held in Honolulu. Can 
she be induced to visit Fiji?, It will he a_ golden 
opportunity for our people in Fiji Islands. Her 
visit is bound to be of immense benefit to resident 
Indians there. whose prestige would surey be 
enhanced in the eyes of the prejudiced celonial 
Europeans and others. A few years ago I wrote 
to Mahatmaji on this subject and he_ promised to 
give it his consideration but his hands have been 
full with matters of greater importance ard he 
has not been able to do any thing, in this direction. 
Now here is an opportunity.” 


It will not be difficult for the Congress to 
make some arrangement for Mrs. Naidu’s 
visit to Fiji. Let our people in Fiji send a 
gable on this subject to Dr. Ansari. 


Our Opportunity in Tanganyika 


Hon’ble Mr.S. N. Ghose Bar-at-Law writes 
from Dar es-Salaam :— 
“This country is the place for Indians and it 
L a proper 
footing though | am afraid in a few years, f we 
do not look after it, our position will be as bad as 
in the neighbouring province. I do not know why 
dians with money do not care to come and 
develop this place. It will mean a good’ return 
for them and will at the same time provide 


employment for middle class and poorer Indāns.” 
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Want of Unity among our People 
in the Colonies 


Our activities in India react on the 
condition of our people in the Colonies. The 
Hindu-Muslim dissensions in the mother- 
country find their echo in distant places 
like Fiji and Tanganyika. It is high time that 
our political and religious leaders realised 
that by their narrow communalistic and 
sectarian activities they not only do harm 
to the cause of India but also do a great deal 
of disservice to Greater India. I understand 
that there is a considerable _ ill-feeling 
prevalent in Fiji among che members of the 
Aryasamaj on the one hand and those of 
the Sonatan Dharma Sabha and Indian 
Reform League on the other. In Nairobi, 
Kenya, the Aryasamajists have fallen out among 
themselves and there is a split on the lines 
of the Gurukula and College parties in the 
Panjab. It is difficult for us, in India, to 
decide which party is to be blamed for this 
unfortunate state of affairs. We can only 
warn >ur compatriots abroad against the 
baneful consequences of their short-sightedness. 
Colonial Indians have already got more than 
their due share of troubles, why shoud they 
import new ones from the Motherland ? 


Citizens of Greater India 


There are not less thanseven or eight lakhs 
of Indian children in the Colonies. They are 
more intelligent and more healthy than our 


Ocean Road Dar-es Salaam (Tanganyika) 


People like Sir Purushottam Das Thakur 
Das, Sir Lalloo Bhai Samal Das anc Syt 
Ambalal Sarabhai should visit Tanganyika and 
find out for themselves what opportunities 
that beautiful colony offers for Indian trade 
and settlement. 


" 46—14 


children at home. If they are given proper 
education some of them at least will bring 
credit to not only tə the Colonies—their 
adopted motherland—but also to India 
herself. It is our duty to give every help 
for the education of these children. The 
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Christian Mission have already done a good 
dea’ and we ought to be grateful to them 
for that. Without the education imparted by 
the Mission schools in some of the Colonies 
our people would have been nowhere today. 





Two Indian boys of Fiji Islands 


_ Here is a picture of two Indian boys in 
Fiji sent to me by Rev. J. W. Burton of 
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Australia. Mr. Burton writes “These little 
chaps are of very great interest to me. 
Their mother was a little orphan girl who 
came to us when she was about 8 years old 
during my time in Fiji. It was not considered 
wise for certain reasons to put her into the 
Orphange and we took her into our own 
home and treated her as our little friend. 
When our babies arrived she was nurse and 
playfellow to them and we have had for 
her all through these years a very warm 
affection. She was not very fortunate in her 
marriage and has had to bear a good deal of 
poverty in the bringing up of a large family 
but she is a devoted Christian girl and is 
anxious to bring up her children to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ and to follow in his 
steps. These are two of her children.” 

It was fortunate that this little girl got the 
protection and patronage of Rev. Burton but. 
who is to take care of the thousands of 
girls, and boys in the Colonies who are helpless- 
and who see no future before them for a 
clean and useful life ? 





Mr. C. F. Andrews in South Rhodesia 


FOR ALL THE GLADNESS OF LIFE 


Has not the time come when our organi- 
Sation in India should take the initiative in 
their own hands and do something for these 
future citizens of Greater India? 


Mr. C. F. Andrews in South Rhodesia 


The photograph of Mr, C. F. Andrews (p.358) 
was taken at Buluwayo in Southern Rhodesia 
where Mr. Andrews went on two occasicns 
during his stay in South Africa. He had 
been to visit them before in 1921. They 
live in complete isolation from India and are 
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about 600 in number. 
to visit them from India except Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu who went there in 1924 
Owing to Mr. Andrews’ advice the Indians 
in S. Rhodesia have now linked themselves 
up with the Indians in S. Africa. On Dec. 
30 and 81 last year, for the first time in 
history, South Rhodesian India’ns went to 
Kimberley, Cape Province, as delegates 
to the S. African Indian National Congress. 
They were very warmly welcomed on their 
arrival and the Congress has been 
strengthened by their presence, 


No one elso has been 


es 


FOR ALL THE GLADNESS OF LIFE 


For the gift of life in this wonderful world, 

For its high cost and its mystery, _ 

For the sure laws of health, making joy, 

For power and intelligence, awake to see and to 


know, 
We bring hearts full of gladness. 


For the changing seasons and their contrasts. 
For the sheen of the snow fields, 
And the splendor of winter days, 
or the warmth and light of our fireside, 
é We are glad and thankful, 


For the coming of the spring and the long days, 
For all growing things flowering into life, 
or running brooks and sunny meadows, 
the coming of ong birds in the trees, 
We are glad and happy. 


For 
For 
Yor 
For 


joyous summer hours of rest, 

scenes of wonder and beauty, 

the glory of the hills and the sea, 

serene sunsets and moonlit nights, 
e keep glad memories. 


For the golden days of autumn, 

For the color of the woods, 

The ripened fruits and the harvests of wheat, 
e merry-makings and the corn-husking, 

P We raise our songs, 


For the joy and love of our homes, 


For the grace and faithfulness of excellent women, 


For the children’s laughter and music, _ 
For honorable ancestry and noble discipline, 
ay we be rich forever, 


For all true friends, here with us or absent, 

he generous, the loyal, the brave and sincere; 
For the bond of devotion, making us one, 
For broadening peace and good-will through the 


world, 
Our hearts beat in gladness, 


For beautiful works of art and skill, 
Paintings and statues of heroes, 
or temples, towers, and cathedrals, 
For singers and music and poets, 
We are glad and rejoice. 


For the leaders of men in all natians, 
inkers, inventors, teachers, and statesmen, 
Defenders of freedom and Justice, seekers of truth, 
or all lovers of men, the unthank=d and humble 
We bring our praise. 


For great thoughts, the secrets of wisdom, 
For order and law, binding the stars, 
For righteousness at the heart of the world, 
ne mind, one law, one will, 
e bow in reverence. 


For evi] turned into good and sorrow to joy, 
or darkness giving way to the sunshine, 
For the right victorious over injustiee, 
or all good things that cannot die, 


We lift up our hearts, 


For one religion, beneath all names and creeds, 
For faith in the goodness eternal in man, and in 
, Progress, | 
For all high inspirations, 
nd the hope of life everlasting 
We are glad evermore, 
—Crarles F. Dole 
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SRIJUKTA Swarnakumari Devi, wife of late 
Janakinath Ghosal one of the founders of 
the Indian National Congress and a great 
champion of women’s emancipation in India, 
has been awarded the Jagattarini Gold Medal 
by the Calcutta University at the last 
Convocation. This medal is awarded annually 
te some eminent Bengali litterateur—the 
previous recepients being Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mr. Saratchandra Chatterjee and Mr. 
Amritalal Bose. Srijukta Swarnakumari is the 
author of eleven Bengali Novels besides 
several other books and edited for sometime 
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Srimati T. Madhavi Amma 
Member Cochin Legislative Council 





the Bharaté (now defunctl—a rst class ; ! 
Bengali monthly journal. It may be men- Srijukta Swarna Kumari Devi 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


tioned in this connection that Srijakta 
Swarnakumari is the elder sister of Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. 

Mrs. T. K. Krisana Menon (Srimati T. C. 
Kalyani Amma) comes of a respectable 
Nair family of Trichur in the Cochin State. 
She was one of those who started and edited 
the “Sarada”, the first Malayalam monthly, 
devoted entirely to the interest of the ladies 
in Kerala. She also edited, along with others, 
the Sadguru, a quasi religious magazine. 





Srijukta Abala Bose 


Some of her works have been prescribed as 
text books for the Intermediate Examinations 
of the Madras and Benares Hindu Univer- 


sities. She was awarded a Medal by the 
ex-Ruler of Cochin, and a medal and the 
title of  Sahkitya-Sakhi by the present 


Maharaja, and a ruby ring by the late Valiya 
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Koil Tampuran, C. S. I, F. M. A, a poet and 
scholar of no mean repute. She was elected 
a member of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
was for some years the Honorary Secretary 
of the Cochin Ladies Association. She is a 
deeply spiritual lady and commands great 
influence over the Malayalam community for 
her philanthropic services. 

Srivatr T. Mapnavr Amma is the only 
lady member of the first Legislative Council 
in the Cochin State. Sj. Madhavi Amma 





Srimati Kalyani Amma, Editor 
“Sarada’ (Mrs. K 
Krishna Menon) 


is the daughter of the late 
Ixxaon Amma, a great poetess 
of Malabar, is herself a 
poetess also. She is the Secretary of a 
Ladies Association and sherunsa Girls’ School 
for the benefit of the poor people on which 
she spends a good deal of her time and money. 
In that School, the students are taught the 
three Rs and spinning. 

The Bengal Women’s Education Conference 
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held its Second session at Calcutta last 
month. Manaranee Svcomaru Devr of Moyur- 
bhanj who “has tried to exemplify in herself 
that idea of womanhood for which India has 
been striving so long” opened the Conference 
on the first day which was presided over by 
Sruuxta Apata Bose (Lady J. C. Bose). A 
detailed account of the activities of the 
Conference for the last year was presented 
before the meeting by Miss. Rivett, 
the General Secretary. Mrs. Sarara Devi 
CuacpHurant and Mrs. Prryampapa Devi 
presided over the morning and evening 
Sessions respectively on the second day 


when instructive papers were read by 


THE TREE LOVER; 


BY KALFUS KURTZ GUSLING 


If you love a tree, we are brothers! 

All over the world, there are others 
Who love many things: azure sea, 3 
Or a robin-redbreast, or a bee è 
That’s drowsing above the white clover. 
There are lovers always, the world over. 


m 


But lovers of trees stand apart, P 
For trees strike down deep in the heart, | 
A man or a dog, we may help without end, 
But a tree, living beauty is ours to defend. 
If you love a tree, in your heart is a shrine, 
For the love of a tree is a love half divine, 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 
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Mrs. A. N. Cuavpnurr, Mrs. N. J. Banerut 
and others. Miss Hoce presided over the 
last days proceedings at which Miss Kamata 
Boser, Mzss Rant Guosm and others discussed 
My Sia matters relating to Women’s Educa- 
ion. 

Lavy Bosr, President of the Nari Siksha 
Samiti is also the organiser of the Women’s 
Handi-crafts and Art Exhibition which held 
its third session in the Caleutta Brahmo 
Balika Sikshalaya last month. The Exhibition, 
was a signal success and excellent 
specimens for exhibition were sent to it 
by women from all parts of Bengal. 


HOMECOMING 
By EDWARD DAVISON 


The mists are all gone 
s And the stars come out bright. 
But I am not alone 
As of old in night. 


Were I now but to call 
To the window above, 

It would only forestall 
The voice of my love. 


Who already has heard 

That I come that I come 
Expecting her word 

To hasten me home. 


Her word from above. 

From the heart of the light, 
The word of my love, | 

My name in the night 


The Christian Science Monitor 








The British Empire as a League 
of Nations 


It is stated in The Inquirer of Loadon 
that the Rev. Lawerence Clare mace a 
speech at an anniversary meeting at Mortreal 
in responding to the toast of “The Empire.” 
It was, in part as follows :— 

His conclusion, drawn from keen observation 
was that, while they were extravagant at -imes, 
they, were right in their main thesis—best ex>ress- 
ed in Lord Rosebery’s phrase: “Britain is the 
greatest secular agency for good the wori has 
seen. 

The speaker referred to the heritage 3f the 
English language, through which the peole of 
the Empire were welded; to the idea of sarvice 
in the minds of Hngland’s statesmen, and -o the 
character of the Empire as a League of Nations. 
He_ spoke also of the unique character of Brtain’s 
policy with regard to overseas Dominion. and 
Colonies, that policy which brings the ycunger 
nations within the Empire through growing pains, 
then sets them free to work out their own destiny. 


We do not possess sufficient knowledge 
of all the secular agencies for good tə be 
able either to support or to controvert the 
opinion that “Britain is the greatest ` secular 
agency for good the world has seen.” Perhaps 
Britain is one of the secular agencies o evil 
also. What is Britain’s position in order 
of (de-) merit among such agencies of avil? 
It is only after striking a balance between 
the good and the evil done by Britain that 
it can be properly characterised. 


As to the British Empire being a Laague 
of Nations, there isindeed a striking similarity 
between it and the League at Geneva, ir that 
subject India is a “member” of both the 
_ Leagues, though both profess to be leagtes of 
free nations! From the brief resume of his 


speech given in The Inquirer, it seems 
that he had nothing to say about _ndia, 
though out of the 450 millions of the 


population of the British Empire 32C are 
inhabitants of India! So far as populat on is 
concerned, India constitutes the Empire in a 


sense in which no other part of if does so. 
It is quite in consonance with British self- 
righteousness that while sredit is taken for 
setting free the younger nations within the 
Empire to work out their own destiny, no 
reference is made to the policy which puts 
obstacles in the way of the oldest nation 
within if .winning freedom to work out its 
own destiny. 


pas 


The Earl of Oxford and Asquith 


The late Earl of Oxford and Asqzith, 
who wen his laurels as plain Mr. Asquith, 
was a great English statesman, and had, in 
additior, reputation of being a gentleman, 
which every politician is not. It is not 
difficult to realise the loss which the British 
people have sustained by his death, Woe 
sympathise with them. 


As India forms pari of the British 
Empire, in judging of the achievements of 
British statesmen who have filled the cflice 
of prime-minister the good or harm done by 
him to India has to be taken into considera- 
tion. We are not aware that Earl Oxford 
ever personally did any good to India. Nor 
are we aware that he, as an individual 
politician, wronged India in any way. 


Bengal Budget for 1928-29 


The Bengal Budget Estimates for 1928-29 
have been stated thus :— 


Rs. 
Opening Balance 1,87,27,000 
Total Expenditure 11,84,51,000 
Total Income 10,84,15,000 
Expenditure Excess 1,00,36,000 


This is the third deficit budget in su2zces- 
sion. And that inspite of the fact that 
Bengal’s expenditure, except for the police 
and general administration, has been all 
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alcng kept very low. Year after year we 
have shown that though very large sums are 
collected in Bengal from various sources as 
revenue, she is allowed to keep for her 
exdenses a much smaller amount than every one 
of the other major provinces, each of which 
has a smaller population—Bombay and the 
Punjab having each less than .half the 
population of Bengal. 

It bas been repeatedly admitted by the 
head of the bureaucracy and other European 
ofceials in Bengal that the Meston settle- 
ment has been utterly unjust towards 
Bengal. But no radical remedy has been 
applied. Only what is insultingly called a 
“remission” of Bengal’s contribution to the 
Central Government has been made for some 


years past. For what sins is Bengal being 
punished? One, no doubt, is that in the 
earlier periods of British rule territorial 


expansion was effected with the help of the 
revenues of Bengal. But should the un- 
inzended and compulsory sins of the fathers 
be visited on their descendants literally ? 
Former generations of British subjects in 
Bengal did not knowingly and intentionally 
pay taxes to the Government of their days 
in order that they might be partly used for 
depriving some other parts of India of their 
liberty and subjected to Britain. They were 
guilty, no doubt, of being unable to with- 
ho.d payment of taxes, through ignorance 
anid weakness. But their descendants should 
nos be punished for this ignorance and 
weakness. 

Bengal should be allowed to retain 
at least as ‘ much’ of the revenues 
collected within her boundaries as Madras 
and Bombay are. Even Burma, with ‘less 
then one-third of the population of Bengal, 
has budgeted for an expenditure of Rs. 
12,38,64,000 in 1928-29. i 

Though’ Bengal is going to have the third 
successive deficit budget, expenditure has 
been increased by many lakbs in the police 
department and on general administration ! 


No-tax Campaign at Bardoli 


According to an Associated Press message 
dated Surat the 13th February last, 


“he Bardoli Taluka of Surat District, is again 
preparing {or a no-tax campaign under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Vallabhai Patel of Ahmedabad. 

“he landlords and peasants of Bardoli met here 
yesterday in conference to consider the situation 


vances of travellers. 
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created by the recent enhancement of the land 
revenue by 23 per cent. 

Many of the Gujerat Congress leaders were 
present at the conference which met at the 
Swarajya Ashram. ; 

_Mr. Vallabhai declared that his correspondence 

with the Bombay Government did not show that 
the Government were willing to postpone the 
collection of the land revenue until the complaints 
were enquired into by an impartial committee 
demanded by the people. He also explained the 
serious consequences of non-payment of taxes. 
_ The conference then passed a resolution declar- 
ing that cultivators should refuse to pay the land 
revenue assessment which was according to them 
unfair, and tyrannical, and that they would suffer 
all consequences peacefully until Government 
agreed to refer reassessment to arbitration. If 
the Government were willing to accept the revenue 
assessment on the old scale, it would be paid 
without reservation. 

_ The resolution was supported by farmers of 
different villages, and carried unanimously. 

pene supporters included some Mahomedans and 
a Parsi. 


The peasants and landlords of Bardoli 
have decided to do what all other strong 
and self-respecting persons should have done 
in similar circumstances. 


Inland Steamer Freights 


On the 9th February last, in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi, 


. Mr. K. C. Neogy moved that the Bill amend- 
ing the Indian Steam Vessels Act be circulated 
for eliciting opinions thereon. The Bill invested 
Government with authority to fix the maximum 
and minimum freights and fares that could be 
lawfully charged by inland i 


them in touch with public opinion and the grie- 

Mr. Neogy said that his .Bill had the unani- 
mous support of the press of Bengal. 

Sir: Walter Willson, wbile not opposing the 
‘motion for circulation, said that it would be unjust 
to press this legislation without at the same 
time regulating the passenger boats whicn plied 
on rivers. oe 

Mr. B. Das was surprised to hear Sir Walter 
Wilson, argue that small country boats were 
competing with the little “Inchcapes” in India. 


Sir Walter Willson ought also to have 
objected that, as the maximum and minimum 
rates to be charged by  buillock-carts have 
not been fixed by law, the maximum and 


minimum rates for railways should be 
abolished ! ~ 


, Mr. Sarabai N. Haji felt. that Mr. Neogy’s Bill 
did not go far enough. British companies were 
trying every means to keep out Indian companies. 

he latter were induced to wind up their concerns 
by tempting offers, and in the last resort by 


` Steamer services. Ít 
also sought to constitute Advisory Committees , to 
-be attached to inland steamer concerns to keep 


te 
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threat of a rate war. Shippers also helped British 
companies. , , ; 

Sir George Rainy said that the Bill proposed 
to fix minimum and maximum rates, the fo-mer 
to earble Indian companies to float, and the latter 
to guard the public against higher fares. Mr. 
Neogy had not shown that there had beea an 
increase in fares and rates to justify, his fear: 
and as for the minimum rates the principle involv- 
ed was whether such, rates were possil3_of 
application to a system involving competitioc. The 
case of the Railways quoted by Mr. Neocy was 
not similar, as Raiiways were given a monapoly, 
ane in return accepted maximum and miaimum 
rates. Te 

The Commerce Member, however, assured that 
he was not speaking, in a spirit of hostility. The 
Government would weigh both sides, after 9ttain- 
ing the local Governments’ and other views. 

Mr. Neogy replied that the small dividerds of 
these companies were due to the transfer of large 
sums deliberately to their reserves. The, balance 
sheets of the companies had been examined for 
him by a friend. who was an expert. : 

Mr. Neogy said that for seven years the public 
had been agitating in Hast Bengal: but the snipp- 
iog companies had kept on an attitude of supreme 
indifference. Tha Government’s attitude o? non- 
interference had. of course, been most help: ul to 
British trade., He maintained that shipping com- 
panies were just as monopolist as the raliways 
and must be dealt with in a similar manner There 
was not a single indigenous shipping compary in 
his part of the country, because of the rate war, 

Mr. Neogy could and should have shown 
that “there had been an increase ir fares 
and rates” by steamer companies in Bengal. 
He could also have shown by narration of 
actual facts how by murderous rate wars 
the competition of indigenous s:eamer 
services in Bengal had been got ric of in 
the past by British Steamer Comocznies. 
Perhaps he intends to do both when the 
bill comes next before the Assembly. 

The Hindu comments with delightful 
ingenuousness :— 

One can understand Sir Walter Willsor’s op- 
position to Mr. Neogy’s Bill to regulate ireight 
in regard to traffic by inland steam vessals: but 
what puzzles one isthe Government’s otjections 
to it. Sir Walter. stands for the big steamship 
companies , but Sir George Rainy ought to stand 
for fairness to all concerned, the passengers and 


merchants who use the vessels and the capitalists 
who run them. 


A general impression has long prevailed 
among Indians, and others that the political 
imperialism of Britain. is connected with 
the economic imperialism of that coantry, 
and that the, British exploitation of India is 
only tbe other side of the medal oł the 
British administration of India. Undoabtedly, 
it ought not to be so. But probably Sir 
George Rainy is not an idealist. That is 
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why he has unintentionally ciused puzzle- 
ment to The Hindu. 


sore 


Indian Women’s Conference at Delhi 


The proceedings of the Indian Women's 
Conference at Delhi must be highly 
gratifying to all advocates of womens 
progress in India. It is to be hoped thaf 
the leaders and delegates of the con’srence 
will keep up their activities in orcer that 
their resolutions and the appeals they have 
made to the bureaucracy and the leadicg 
political men of India may bear fuil fruit. 

It is gratifying to find thet ruling prin- 
cesses, the wives of high Indian officials, 
and “advanced” political women and feminists 
stood or. a common platform “or the better- 
ment of the lot of their sisters, irrespective 
of social rank, caste, creed and race. It is 
to be acped that it would soca be vdossible 
and considered desirable to do without the 
“influence” ——whatever its value—of the wives 
of high British functionaries. It is some- 
what incongruous to find sc prominent a 
non-co-operator and Svwarejist as Mes. 
Saro‘ini Naidu taking part ia a couference 


opened by the Viceroy’s wie. In purely 


social functions, a ncu-co-operator may 
associata with the better-halves of bureau- 
erats. Bat educational z0nferences are not 
non-political affairs. If education had been 
an entirely non-political affair, national 
schools would not have been started in 
Bengal during the anti-part tion agitation 
and all over India in the heyday of the 
Non-co-operation movement. 

And where’ British bareaucrats are 
unable to obtain the “Co-operation” of 
“advanced” Indian politicians of the male 
sex, the bureaucrats’ wives may succeed 
in capturing these politicians’ wives or those 
Indian women who are leaders by their own 
right. Whether the taii wags the dog or 
the Jog the tail—we ate noz uwachivalrous 
enough to seek to determine which sex is 
which—the wagging may come all right. | 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Irwia, 
Mrs. Naidu gratefully acknowledged the illuminat- 
ing words of Her Excellency, which, she, said, 
should be the keynote of their aims and ideais. 
Amidst loud applause, Mrs. Na'du det.ared that 
the East and West had met to-dey in tue kiaship 
of women, that indivisible siste-hood. India, she 
said. was the home of Lakshm, Saraswati ond 
Parvati (cheers), and did not consist of Hindu 
ideals only, butof ideals of all the nutionalines 
who had come into contact ic this iand. She 
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strongly repudiated the charge that India consisted 
cf narrow ideals. 


It was good of Lady Irwin that she 
agveec to open the Conference. As she did 
noz trrust herself on its promoters, we have 
noching to say against her, though we do 
noz agree with her on some points. 

As regards the women of the East and: 
West meeting in kinship, that statement 
wculd have been perfectly true if the wives 
of non-official Britishers in India had joined 
hands with our women atthe conference 
with alacrity and if a British woman had 
been chosen to open the conference, purely 
for her distinction as an educationist and 
philanthropist, but not solely or mainly for 
the oficial position of her husband. 

Lady Irwin said in the course of her 
adcress :— 


_ Zhe obstacles in the way of women’s education 
in this country, are enormous difficulties of lan- 
guaze, poverty, ignorance, apathy, hostile public 
opinion, social customs and even politics. But 
wonen, the world-over, are famed for their 
patiznce, their dogged courage in the face of daily 
adversities. If we keepa stout heart and are 
determined to go forward steadily, I am convinced 
that we sha], in due time, overcome all our pre- 
sent troubles, and win through them to our goal. 
In one respect: India is favoured. Other countries 
have been pioneers, and have made mistakes by 
which India, if she is wise, may profit. They 
have been slow to recognise the necessity for 
differentiating between education of boys and girls. 
Iv is, of course true that they both have to live in 
the same world and that they both have to share 
it Detween them; but their functions in it are 
largely different. In many countries to-day, we 
see girls’ education developing on lines which are 
a slavish imitation of boys’ education. It is surely 
inarpropriate that a curriculum for girls should be 
decided by the necessity of studying for a certain 
examination so that it must perforce exclude many 
it not most of the subjects we would most wish 
g:ris to learn. If public opinion, for example, de- 
mands that Matriculation should always be the 
first. test of excellence of a high school education, 
schools will necessarily be tramed to meet that 
demanc. The result will be, as I suggested, to 
drive us into a uniformity that fails to take ac- 
count af the distinctive necessities of women. We 
must therefore, as | see it, do all in our power to 
set 2 diferent standard, and to create a desire in 
tke puklice which will allow girls or at any rate a 
giecter_number of girls to develop on other lines. 
What I teel we should aim to give them is a 
ractical Knowledge of domestic subjects and the 
awe of health, which will enable them to fulfil 
one side of their duties as wives and mothers 
reincorced by a study of those subjects which will 
help mast to widen their interests and outlook. 


Some of the obstacles in the way of 
Irdian women’s education pointed out by 
the speaker, ‘are real ; others are imaginary 
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or greatly exaggerated. Take, for instance, 
the difficulties of language. It is a fact 
that there are many languages in India. Bat 
their number has been greatly exaggerated 
in census reports and linguistic surveys, 
mere dialects being treated as distinct lan- 
guages. The principal languages with a 
literature, with the number of their speakers, 
are mentioned below : 


Hindi 98,115,000 
Bengali 49 294,000 
Telugu 23,601,000 
Panjabi 21,886 000 
Marathi 18,798,000 
Tamil 18 780 000 
Rajasthani 12,681.000 
Kanarese 10,374,000 
Oriya 10,143,000 
Gujarati 9,552,000 
Burmese § 423,000 
Malayalam 7,498,000 
Sindhi 3,872,000 
Assamese 1,727,000 
Pashto 1,496,000 
Kashmiri 1,269,000 
Total 297,009,000 


This list, therefore, shows that, out of 
the 315,156,396 inhabitants of the Indian 
Empire, 297,009,000, or the vast majority, 
speak only séxteen languages with literatures 
of their own, and each is spoken by more 
than a million inhabitants. And most of 
the speakers of each of these languages live 
in particular areas. Surely, if is possible 
to prepare text-books for them, open girls’ 
schools for them and educate the girls there. 
There are many independent or practically 
free countries in the world, having a small 
number ‘of inhabitants, where girls are 
educated in publee schools to a greater 
extent. than in India, Some of these coun- 
tries are mentioned below : 


Country Population 
Afghanistan 6,380,000 
Palestine 1,000,000 
Persia 10,000,000 - 
Siam 9,513,000 
Turkey in Asia 12,000,000 
Egypt 14,000,000 
Canada 9,000,000 
Mexico 16,000,000 
Costa Rica 53?,000 
Guatemala 1,600,000 
Honduras 674,000 
Nicaragua 640,000 


Country Population 
Panama 4.4.2,000 
Salvador 1,634,000 
Cuba 8,500,000 
Dominican Republic 900,000 
Haiti 2.300.000 
Argentina 10,000 009 
Bolivia 2,800.00) 
Chile 4,000.00) 
Colombia 6.000,00) 
Ecuador 2,000.00) 
Paraguay 700 000 
Peru 5,500 00) 
Uruguay 1,720,00) 
Venezuela ; 3,027.00) 
Australia 6,000,009 
Newzealand 1,461.00) 
Albania 1,000.00) 
Austria 6,600.00) 
Belgium 7,600,009 
Bulgaria 5,500,009 
Czechoslovakia 14,300.00) 
Denmark 3,435,00) 
Esthonia 1,116,009 
Finland 3,500,009 
Greece 7,000,009) 
Hungary 8,000,009) 
Latvia 2.000,00) 
Lithuania 2,000.00) 
Norway 2,789.00) 
Sweden 6,074,002) 
Switzerland 4,000.00) 
Turkey in Europe 2,000,003 


If it is possible for all these countries to 
make their own separate arrangements for 
the education of their girls and women, 
surely it is quite practicable for the govern- 
ment in India to do so for the educatioa of 
girls and women—at least those of them 
who speak the principal languages having 
literatures of their own. l 
. For the prevailing poverty and ignorance 
the Government is at least as much to b.ame 
as. the people. The hostility of public opiaion 
still exists, but has been rapidly giving way. 
It is apt to be. greatly exaggerated by the 
British bureaucrats, who have neglected their 
duty. in -the matter of the- education of the 
people, and naturally, therefore, by heir 
wives also. Social customs do unhappily 
still stand in the way to some extent. But 
they have lost their rigidity, and the diffcul- 
ties presented by them can be overcoms by 
a moderate amount of persuasion and propa- 
ganda, in which the social workers of the 
country have been engaged to a continnally 
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increasing extent. We do not understand 
what Har. Excellency Lady Irwin means by 
saying that even politics is an obstacle in 
the way of women’s education in India. Did 
any political party in any of the legislatures 
in India ever vote against Govornment 
spending money for the education of girls 
and women? Wedo not know that any 
party ever did so. If Her Excellency 
means—but that is not likely—that the 
British Government in India does not for 
polttical reasons promote the education of 
girls (as well as of boys) to the extont that 
it ought to; that is no doabt true. 

As for differentiating between the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, its necessity is apt 
to be over-emphasised. Boys and girls are 
both human beings. Botk are members of 
society. Both are to grow up into citizens. 
Both have minds and souls to inform, enlighten 
and liberate. For these reasons, their educa- 
tion should be to a great extent of the same 
kind and in the same subjects. This is 
necessary also to enable women to understand, 
sympathise and co-operate with their male 
relatives. Moreover, a liberal education is 
necessary for women in order that the brand 
of inferiority may be erased, and that they 


may be sincerly respected by men. Ungues- 


tionably girls and women should also be 


taught subjects which would enable them 


to be makers of healthy and happy homes. 
And even in teaching subjects like literature, 
history, sociology ete., the special needs and 
characteristics of women skould be kept in 


view. 


The Simon Commission Hartal 
It has been said by some people that 


‘those who hold that the Simon Commission 


should be boycotted might and should have 
treated it with indifference. What need was 
there for a hartal all over India? Those 
who, lika us, were for the hartal, may in 
their turn ask, why do Britishers try to 
convince the world even after the kartal 
that tke majority of the people of India are 
in favour of the commission? Pablicity has 
its value. To keep the world informed of 
the actual state of things has its value. It 
is rather late in the day to write an essay 
on the value and need of publicity. Britishers 
have been all along trying to minimise the 
importance of the opinion of politically- 
minded Indians. It was necessary to tell 
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Britishers and others by something striking 
what India really felt about the statutory 
commission. Mathematically speaking, nobody 
can say definitely what the opinion of India 
is on a particular matter unless a plebiscite 
be taken. Such a plebiscite has not been 
taken by the Government or the leaders of 
the people. But if on ceremonial occasions, 
like the King’s birth-day or the Empire day, 
ths Viceroy, can assume that all Indian 
hearts are overflowing with loyalty and sends 
loyal greetings to His British Majesty on 
behalf of all Indians accordingly, surely it is 
quite right for Indian leaders to infer and 
ecuclude from India-wide open demonstra- 
tions that India does, on the whole, repudiate 
tha commission. 

If there had not been any hartals and 
other demonstrations, their absence - would 
have been construed by our opponents into 
loysl and quiet acceptance of the commission. 

The disturbances and loss of life in Madras 
town and the unruly behaviour of some 
people in some parts of Calcutta are greatly 
to be regretted. But the leaders of the people 
ara not to blame for them. For, for many 
days ahead they had been asking people 
to keep within doors during the period 
of the hartal and to be strictly non- 
violent. It is strictly true that the police 
were responsible for some of the disturbances. 
They provuked, charged and assaulted people. 
Ir some places, people not wearing police 
uniform threw brickbats at passing tram- 
cers, ete. It has been asserted that these 
men were agents provocateurs of the police. 
Seme of them way be so, though it is 
difficult to prove the allegation. As it has 
been asserted that in some places brickbats 
were thrown at policemen, those who threw 
them could not have been agents provocateurs, 
Ic that case, they may have been those 
uiruly members of the populace who 
generally behave in this way at times of 
excitement. Their behaviour is greatly to 
be regretted, but the leaders of the people 
cannot be held responsible for their conduct, 
It may, no doubt, be asked, why do the 
leaders provide occasions for such excitement 
and turbulence when they know there are 
ceh people in the country. The answer 
partiy is that all political and other demon- 
strations and activities cannot be given up 
becavse of the existence of some men who 
may, at the instigation of the police or of 
their oun accord, create disturbances. The 
Government with all its powersand resources 
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cannot keep order throughout the country. 
It is not derogatory to the leaders that, 
in spite of their efforts and influence, 
there have been some untoward incidents. 
If they had sufficient power and influence 
to prevent all disturbances, they could have 


set up a parallel Government of their own. 


The wonder is, not that there have been a 
few disturbances, but that there have not 
been more, It is remarkable proof of the 
essentially peace-loving character of our 
people that a great national demonstration 
has passed off with such a small number of 
disturbances. 


Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammilan 


Sj. P. N. Bhattacharyya, Secretary Reception 
Committee, Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammilan 
writes from Indore, Central India :— 

“The seventh session of the Prabasi-Banga- 
Sahitya-Sammilan” will be held at Indore 
(Central India) during the christmas holidays 
of 1928. A Reception Committee has been 
formed, with Dr. Praphulla Chandra Basu, 
Principal, Holkar College, as the Chairman. 

“That this Sammilan is an institution, in 
which every Bengali residing outside Bengal 
may feel pride and satisfaction, goes without 
saying. It is, therefore, urgent that the call 
of this Sammilan should reach every Bengali 
brother and sister, who may feel interested 
in the literary and social activities of this 
great institution. We are trying to collect 
information regarding the Bengali institutions 
and Bengali residents of all places, big and 
small, in the different provinces of India. 
We earnestly appeal to all Bengalis residing 
outside Bengal to help us in this matter 
by sending information on the following points 
to the undersigned as early as practicable :— 

“L Names of all Bengali institutions with 
their addresses, 

“2. Names of the Secretaries of those 
institutions and their addresses. a 

“3. The number of members of those 
institutions. 

"4. Names of all- Bengali residents of 
note with their addresses. : 

“It is further requested that those who 
would favour us with information about 
their own places may also be kind enough 
to send us information concerning: their 
neighbouring towns and other places known 
to them.” 

We hope our Bengali readers outside 


~ det 


a 
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Bergal will readily respond to Mr. Bhata- 
charyya’s appeal. 


The “Rascals” of Moscow 


The saints of Britain whose mouthpiece 
is the London Daily Mail have found cut 
that the “rascals” of Moscow were at the 
bottom of the disturbances in Madras on the 
occasion of the kartal. The mischief-mak2rs 
of Moscow could have found combustible 
materials much nearer their homes tran 
Madras. But probably chose the Ind an 
provincial capital farthest from their ty 
in order to escape detection. But who can 
escape the vigilance of the saints of Britain ? 
Or perhaps as Fiuellen, Shakespeare’s Welsh 
pedant drew a parallel between Alexander 
‘the Great and Henry V, because the forner 
was born in Macedon and the latter at 
Monmouth, both spelt with an initial M, so 
there must be some affinity between Afacras 
and Moscow! And what is more wonderful, 
there is actually a river at or near Macras 
and another at or near Moscow! That is 
what Fluellen also found to be a marvel ous 
point of resemblance between Macedon and 
Monmouth. 


Sir John Simon’s 300 Messages 
of Welcome 


Sir John Simon is reported to nave 
stated that he has received 300 messages of 
welcome by telegraph and wireless. As he 
has not published a list of the senders of 
these messages, it is not possible to ascertain 
how many of them are. genuine, and -vhat 
is the importance and representative chars cter 
of the senders of those which are gennine. 
Some are undoubtedly bogus,: and.at east 
one protest has been taken to be a message 
of welcome and the sender thanked for the 
same ! For instance, a 

The Indian Daily Mail publishes a letter from 
Mr. D.-P. Chinchalkar, Amalner, who-writes that 
‘at a public meeting held under, his presideacy a 
resolution was adopted protesting’ ‘against the 
Statutory. Commission and deciding to have no- 
thing to do with itin any form and at any stage. 
‘The resolution was communicated to the charman 
of the Commission. To this came a. reply from 
the office of the Commission expressing its thanks 
and pleasure at the message of goodwil and 
welcome. 


The paper wishes to know how many cf ‘the 
-hundreds of messages’ received by the Commission 
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were of the type of the Amaluer meeting’s resolu- 
tion and asks the Commission if it would care to 
furnish information as to how many messages of 
protest have been treated as messages of we!come. 


Some other disclaimers are noted below. 


Madras, Feb. 11—-We are suthorised to state 
that the report from Delhi that the South Indian 
Liberal Federation sent a welcome message to Sir 

ohn Simon is absolutely unfounded. The “edera~- 
tion regre; that its name should have been so 


utilised w-thout any warrant by other perzons.— 
(E. P. I) 

Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti, 
writes :— 


It is seen from the report ard your observations 
thereon in your issue of yesterday regarding the 
welcome telegrams sent to tha Simon Commission 
that there is a misapprehension thet the telegram 
sent by mewas as the President of the Madras 
Corporation representing the views of that body. 
May I write to inform you that `t was sent by 
me purely in my individual capacity and not on 
behalf of the Corporation as President of that 
body. Further comment by me appears needless 
on your misunderstanding. 


The report that the president cf the 
Coconada municipality had senz his cordial 
greetings to the Simon commission has been 
contradicted by that gentleman. ` According 
to the Swarajya of Madras, bə statec at a 
meeting of the municipal council that he had 
not sent any telegram of welcome because 
the council had condemned the constitution 
of the commission by unenimcus resclution. 
Rai Bahadur Vikramjit Siogh, ckairman 
of the Cawnpore municipality has repadiated 
the messsage of welcome attributed to him. 


There was another knight having the 
proper name John, between whom cnd Sir 
John Simon there is no internal or external 
resemtlance. But Sir Jchn Simon would 
be fortunate if his 800 messagas of welcome 
did not to some extent become as proverbial 
as Sir John Falstaff’s men in backram, whose 
Baas dwindled down from a hundred to 
nil. 


‘Evidence in Camera beore ths 
Simon Commission 


It appears from Sir John Simon’s letter 
to the Viceroy, -in’ which the status, scope 
and procedure of the Commission are defined, 
that taere will be some evidence offered to 
the Commission alone by the servanta of tne 
Government, The Indian Coinmittee of the 
Central Legislatures, proposed to be appointed, 
will nob be allowed to be present when such 
evidence will be-given, though such evidence 
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zalls most for cross-examination by well- 
‘nformed Indians. This is the kind of thing 
which we must accept as establishing equality 
vetween tae British Commission and the 
indian Committee. There are other points of 
this “equality” which it is needless to des- 
cribe—the thing has been exploded. 

A “Political correspondent” of the Indian 
Daily Mail, who evidently knows what he 
writes about, states in its issue of February 
11, that the Government has been engaged 
in getting up their case against Indian self- 
rule for a long time past. It would appear 
from the following passage from this corres- 
pondent’s contribution that Miss Katherine 
Mayo had access to some of the material 
collected by the servants of the Government :- 


As was to be expected, the Commissoners will 
have placed before them statistics regarding the 
various classes and creeds of India; that there are 
spoken no fewer than 222 vernacular, languages ; 
that strife between the Hindus and Muslims has 
reached a pitch never before known; that the 
number of different castes amounts to some 
thousands; that there are over 50 millions of un- 
touchables with whom no other caste may associate 
in any way ; and finally that out of a total popu- 
lation of about 320 millions approximately 95 per 
cent, are illiterate; and the Commissioners are 
asxed to infer that party politics as understood 
in England do not and cannot exist in India and 
that therefore Westminster is an exotic growth in 
India being foreign to the tradition and mentality 
of Indians who are steeped in age-long autocracy. 

he Commissioners are informed that out of the 
239 million people inhabiting British India nearly 
129 millions have been unaware that they are 
living under the benefits of the Montford Reforms, 
ihe Commissioners are asked to remember how 
Infnitesimal is the number of those who voted at 
elections. They are reminded that Parliament 
wLich sent them out to this country was res- 
ponsible not for the loudly articulate India but for 
the rural India to whom the British Raj is the 
one thing that matters above every other thing cn 
earth, and they will be given “facts,” collected by 
I. ©. S. Officers pae on special duty,’ one in 
each province and in one province even two, to 
colate the proceedings of their legislatures in 
regard to things such asthe number of offensive 
questions put, number‘ of questions disallowed, 
amunt of time wasted in “useless discussions,” 
the degree of exhibition of child’s play”.in the 
Covncils, the number of social reform - measures 
opposed by non-officijals, number of private bills, 
efc. In some of the Provinces even police officers 
are said to have been attached tothe special-duty 
officers to throw into bold relief the breaches of 
the peace that had occurred in their Provinces, 
having a subtle “bearing on the introduction of 
responsible government. 


The Duty of Our Public Bodies 


As the Commission has been boycotted 
by our most representative public bodies and 
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public men, there may not be any evidence 
placed before it controverting the official 
“facts.” And even if the Indian Committee 
of the Central Legislature be appointed— 
which is doubtful—it will not have the 
opportunity to cross-examine the official. 
witnesses. Hence, the official “facts” may be 
placed before the world without any 
corrective, just as Miss Mayo’s lies and 
half-truths have had a starf of many months. 
It is therefore, urgently necessary for the 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation, 
The Muslim League and other bodies to 
prepare a full statement of India’s case for 
self-rule, meeting all the official arguments 
and exposing all the official lies and half- 
truths, as far as they can be guessed and 
gathered from the Indian Daily Mail’s 
correspondent’s letter, Miss Mayo’s book, 
Khub Dekhta Age’s “India Tomorrow,” ete. + 
It should be shown what Indians have 
said and done in and outside the Councils, 
for the education and uplift of the masses 
(including the depressed classes), for the 
education of women, ryots for social reform, 
for wiping away the debts of the ryots, ete. It 
should further be shown, by giving exact 
quotations from and references to Government 
publications, such as council proceedings, how 
the officials have opposed and placed obstacles 
in the way of the uplift of the depressed 
elasses, of social reform, of the removal of 
peasant indebtedness, etc. 
Some years ago the Bombay Presidency | 
Association published a memorandum) 
showing how all that had been done for the 
Deccan ryots had been done at the instance- 
of the leading educated men of that province, 
Similar statements should be drawn up and 
published for all provinces and for India 
as a whole. 
All these statements should be published 
in India, Europe, America and Japan. 


‘Colonel Wedgwood on Secret, 


-. Evidence = 
_ A special cable to “Forward” dated London, 
Feb. 8, says :— 
Interviewed regarding Sir John  Simon’s 


statement and boycott in India, Col. Wedgwood 
said :— "I am amazed_at the solidarity shown by 
the Indian leaders. We certainly have a knack in 
this country of uniting the Indian opinion. Sir 
John Simon’s letter merely restates the procedure 
which was outlined in the House of Commons. 
The Assembly and the Councils are each to be 
asked to set up committees which would consider 
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ere Commission a mass of official and other 
1aterials available, It may be said that if tke 
Indians do not participate, there can be no effective 
criticism of this material and evidence and such 
criticism is desirable in order to expose tLe 
fallacies or narrow points of view to the Commb- 
sion. I was not impressed when my attention was 
drawn to that part of Sir John Simon’s lettar 
wherein it was stated that the Indian Committze 
would be asked to retire when the occasbn 
demanded.” ' : 
Col. Wedgwood added :—"I wish the quest on 
has not been raised of hearing any evidence_in 
private by the British Commissioners alone. This 
naturally does not seem to be a great matter to 
Sir John but it indicates just that distrust ind 
lack of identity in the aim which always galls 
those people who are not trusted. For friend -hip 
and confidence, one must make sacrifices, ever if 
the sacrifices be of prestige. 
_ Utmost publicity of the whole of the proced- 
ings of the Commission seems to be essential If 
ndless mistrust is not to be engendered, it will 
be far better not to hear secret evidence at all.” 


“No Confidence” in the Commission 


Lala Lajpat Rai moved his resolation 
in the Legislative Assembly of “no confide nce” 
in Simon commission in an outspoken and 
telling speech. Those who interrupted him 
got replies which silenced them. Other 
Indian leaders who expressed wanf of 
confidence in the commission, also made 
good speeches. The motion was carried by 68 
votes to 62. An overwhelming major ty of 
the elected members voted for the notion. 
“One nominated member, Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
voted for the resolution. All honor tc him. 
Of the elected Muhammadan members present, 
the majority voted for the motion, thus 
exploding the myth that all or a majerity of 
the Moslem population are in favour of the 
Commission, 


we 


Death of Harchandrai Vishincas 


The first day of the debate on Lalaji’s 
motion was marked by a tragic occurrence. 
In spite of serious illness, Mr. Harchandrai 
Vishindas, the eminent Sindhi lecder, had 
_come to Delhi to vote for the motion. He 
Pwas going to the Council Chamber when his 
illness took a fatal turn and he died on the 
way. He was a martyr to his sense of duty. 
His example will show to all unprejudiced 
and right-thinking persons how strong 
is the feeling roused against the Simon Com- 
mission. l 


Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas vas one of 
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our elder statesmen. Before Non-co-operation 
days he used to be a prominent delegate 
from Sirdh to the Indian National Congress, 
in which capacity and in other ways he 
Soin good service to his province anc 
ndia. 


—_—— 


The Boycott and After 


The boycott of the Simon Commission 
has entailed on our leaders the duty of 
drawing up a constitution for India. The 
work has been seriously undertaken at an 
all-party conference. This is an important 
piece of work. But this is not all. There 
must bə at its back the authority of well- 
informed public opinion in its widest sense. 
Pablic opinion must mean the opinion of 
the masses as well as of the classes. Eren 
at present the masses are consciously with 
the classes to a greater extent than Engl-sh- 
men know or are ready to admit. Writing 
of tke earlier years of the Indian Nationa} 
Congress Mr. K. T. Pau! correctly observes 
in his book on “The British Connection with 
India”, to which Lord Ronaldshay has zon- 
tributed a foreword :— 

. “Two things the British people i ia “ai 
to realise. The political upheaval was oe n 
the whole National Movement, which embraced in 
rapidly increasing measure the vast masses as well 
as the ‘educated’ thousands. The other point was 
that the literati have held tke traditionally accepted 
leacership of India, all through the centuries, Not 
by direct literacy but by the moral influence of 
the literate minority, India has been ever willing 
to de led in religious and social matters, and now 
in all other matters as well. The men who 
assembled at the annual Congress were only 
thousands in number, but each single one o? them 
through the social avenues peculiar to India 
represented many hundreds and througk them 
many more thousands. The determined self-illusion 
of the Services in this particular was really very 
tragic in regard to the great interests involved.” 

The acceptance by the masses of the 
religious, social and political leadership of 
the literate classes which was perzeptible 
even in the earlier years of the Indian 
National Congress, has become still more 
marked since the inauguration of tae Non- 
co-operation movement. The masses ere will- 
‘cg and eager to be led. What the leaders 
have to do is not merely to lead them 
by means of their influence over them, but 
also to fill their minds with such general 
and political knowledge as would enable 
them to act indepencently, though ix concert 
with the leaders. This sort of educzation 
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should be imparted in two ways. Lectures 
on political, economic and social subjects, 
meant for the masses, should be delivered in 
public. They should not be mere harangues. 


Jur illiterate people are sufficiently intelli- 


gent and serious-minded to be able to follow 
and understand instructive discourses on 
serious topics, if high-flown bookish langu- 
age be advoided and care be taken to make 
taem interesting, 

Very few men can long remember what 
they hear only once, and it is not possible 
tc impart all knowledge and information by 
means of public speeches. And even highly 
ecucated men require often to refresh their 
memories with the help of the printed page. 
Fcr these reasons, our entire illiterate adult 
population should be made literate as quickly 
as possible. All possible means must be 
adopted to have as much public money spent 
for the purpose as is practicable. And, in 
addition, all our adult literate persons must 
make themselves responsible for removing 
the illteracy of as large a number of 
persons avery year as they can by their 
utmost efforts. 

As for boys and girls, not a year should 
be lost in opening as many schools as would 
accommodate all children of school-going age. 


The Depressed Classes in India | 
and South Africa l 


In the course of a very important article 
on “Problems of Indian Self-government” 
contributed to the current number of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. ©. F. Andrews refers 
to spseches deliverad by British statesmen 
whick though meant to be conciliatory, 
unintentionally gave rise to resentment. 
Says he :— 


The second example is much more recent. It 
refers to Lord Birkenhead himself. Nothing was 
farther from his mind than to hurt the feelings of 
educated Indians at the very time when he wished 
to pacify them. Yet, reading kis conciliatory speech 
I could see at once that it bristled with provocations. 
He declared with unction that he would never, 
never have omitted a representative of the depressed 
classes, if Indians had been appointed to the 
Statutory Commission-~blindly oblivious to the 
fact that when South African Dominion status was 
granted, nothing whatever was done to represent 
the interests of the African natives, who are 
exactly parallel to the depressed classes in India. 
Indians are not slow in instituting comparisons, 
when hypocritical professions are made of a 
superior righteousness, Earl Winterton’s speeches 
were equally provocative; but since he habitually 


-Indian self-rule. 
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indulges in haughty, offensive. 
better was expected of him. ` 
such speeches was to make 

Statutory Commission by a} 
more certain than ever- 
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. the Anglo-Indian 
ureaucracy 


¿he things on which Englishmen 
claim to rule India is that they- 


‘urms, which would be jeopardised under 


On this topic Mr. Andrews | 
writes :— 


This lack of intimate contact between the two 
countries paralyz3s high statesmanship. For states- 
manship can hardly exist in such a medium. The 
foreign rulers, realizing that they are disliked, try 
to rule cautiously. They lose that courage whichp 
is necessary for great enterprises of.reform. The 
one outstanding act in India, when such reform 
was accomplished, was the abolition of Sati, or 
widow-burntng, owing to -Lard Bentinck’s co- 
operation with Raja Ram Mohan Roy. But this 
was due to the happy coincidence of two remark- 
able personalities, It was rather the exception 
that proves the rule., : B 

The normal routine, which has become a rigid 
convention, is for the foreign ruler in all social 
matters to “play for safety”. He dodges the plain 
issue, fearing an upheaval. A Mustafa Kemal 
Ghazi can, carry, out sweeping social changes, 
because his hand is on the pulse of -the people 
over whom his sway is almost absolute. He is 
their hero and supreme patriot. But a Viceroy, 
however, noble-minded, is rather like a suspected 
enemy, who comes over from England to exploi 
India’s weakness. This suspicion of British rul 
in India has become deep as life itself, and even 
noble acts come under its miasma, 

it has been my daily experience for nearly a 
quarter of a century to watch the course of events 
in India, with an eager longing for advance in 
humanitarian directions. Every, day my_ own 
conviction—slowly and painfully formed—has 
grown stronger, that the rule of thé foreigner is 
now definitely standing in the way of, healthy 
social reform. Even with the very imperfect 
Legislative Councils, under'the Reform Act of 1919 
progress has been far more rapid than under the 
autocracy which preceded. But it has not been 
rapid enough ; and the official vote is continually 
given for reaction. It has been a commonplace of 
these recent_years to watch the British Govern- 
ment in India relying for its support on those 
nominated and elected members who stand out for 
blank conservatism without progress. (Government 
officials have been told to go into the lobby side 
by side with these conservative reactionaries. 


Mr. Andrews might have added that many 
of the Indian States are more progressive 


in social legislation than British-ruled 
India. 


w a 
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The Depressed Classes and Swaraj; 


_ Would the depressed classes stand to 
gain or to lose under Swaraj ? Mr. Andrews 
answers : 


Unhesitatingly I would say, that to-day the 
strongest forces working for their emancipstion 
are to be found outside Government circles. By 
far the most powerful movement for their uy lift- 
ment is the National Movement. If the British 
rule were to cease to-morrow, the depressed classes 
would at once be brought into the foreground of 
the national programme. Japan was able partly to 
solve its own “untouchable” problem, because it 
had the matter in its own hands from the very 
first. But in India the spirit of reform is con‘inu- 
ally defeated by a laggard administration. While 
writing this, I am not unminded of the fact that 
the rule of law in India, without respect of per- 
sons, has been one of the most persistent causes_of 
whatever upliftment has already been made. But 
' here again the evil of foreign rule is apparent, 
because the one person who claims exemption and 
privilege under the law is the foreigner himself. 

All that I have tried to state cannot be reasoned 
out here. But what may carry conviction 13 the 
fact that the conclusions I have reached have been 
against the natural bent of my own mind, when I 
first came out to India many years ago. 


The Highteen Pence Ratio 


Sir Basil Blackett’s cocksureness on the 
virtues of the 18d ratio has met with a 
rude rebuff. The Statist observes :— 


_ The appearance of the Government of India’s 
Vour-and-a-Half per cent, Sterling Loan ct the 
commencement of this week caused little surprise. 
Competent observers of the financial situation in 
India must have been fully aware that the sterling 
resources required to meet the £5 million India 
Bills maturing this month were not available .n the 
hands of the Government. To have remitted the 
necessary resources to London from India would 
have caused_a weakening of Rupee Exchange, 
‘which would have been most unwelcome at the 
present time when the new 18d. ratio is still 
going through a testing period. Sir Basil Blaskett’s 
promise madein his last Budget speech bas thus 
been completely falsified. He said on that occa- 
sion: “We have avoided external borrowing since 
May, 1923 and next year’s Budget (1927-2t:) pro- 
vides for no such borrowing. We will thu3 have 
met capital and debt disbursements to the tine of 
48 million sterling during the four years ending 
March 21, 1928.” The validitv of this prediction 
has been undermined by the efforts that have had 
to be made to maintain Rupee Exchange at its 
new legal parity of 18d. These efforts entailed 
substantial encroachments upon the Government 
of India’s accumulated sterling resources. 


A Q m TR 


“England’s Educational Policy in India 


Mr. V. V. Oak, wa, 3s. writes from the 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
UDA 


“I have been working on zhe revision of my 
book “Hagland’s Educational Policy in India”, but 
I am greatly handicapped by the fact that I do 
not have the latest material from home except the 
government reports. So many, small pamphlets, 
books and articles have been written on the subject 
that I think it is absolutely necessary for me to 
get some of them. Under the circumstances, [ 
am approaching the readers of your papers and 
writers cf such papers and kooks to send me a 
copy of their work. I will promise to return the 
same to them if they so desire or pay postal 
expenses or price of the book. |. 

“There are many books written by provincial 
writers dealing only with the provinces they live 
in. Insel that type of information al.o ever 
though I am writing the book from the all-India 
point of view. Iam in bad need of the lates: 
information—statistical and otherwise—concerning 
the various Indian states, especially of the 
poe ones like Mysore. Baroda, and others. 

receive full co-operation from every place I 
apply for except from the people. of my country. 
Under the circumstances I am depending upon 
the readers of your paper, especially those that 
are interested in Education.. 

“The book will deal, besides the phases I have 
already incladed therein, with the question of 
national education, the prevalent system of 
education in some important countries. and a 
careful analysis of the educational system and 
facilities in this country.” 


— 


Police Despotism on Hartal Dey 


Ne time was lost to arrest anc punish 
people alleged to have broken the law on the 
day of the kartal in Calcutta. We cannot 
say whether those punished were all innocen:, 
but there is not the least doubt in our 
mind that some absolutely innocent persons 
were arrested and punished. But this was 
not the worst form of wrong inflicted on 
the people on that day. The only lawful power 
which the police has with regard to offen- 
ders is to arrest them and bring them before 
a magistrate for trial. They have no tight 
to indict punishment on any offenders. But 
that is what they did on kartal day. They 
assaulted numerous persons, not only on 
publics streets and squeres, buf within the 
University buildings and within the Presidency 
College compound. Some af least of the 
men assaulted were perfectly innocent peace- 
ful citizens. But supposing they and all 
the other men who were assaulted were 
guilty, the police conszables, sergeants and 
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higher police officers could legally arrest 
them and bring them to trial. But they 
reeeded their powers, and inflicted punish- 
ment themselves. The Police Commissioner 
came out with praise of his subordinates in 
indecent hurry, and, of course, his panegyric 
wll be endorsed by the Government of 


Bengal. There is not to be even a depart- 
mental enquiry into the conduct of the 
police, though definite charges have been 


levelled against them by responsible persons. 
No wonder, the Amrita Bazar Patrika has 
suzgested that a proclamation should be 
issued announcing that His Majesty’s Gov- 
erament has abdicated in favour of the 
Calcutta Police. 

At the Calcutta Town Hall meeting con- 
vened to protest against police tyranny, a 
non-official committee of enquiry was ap- 
po.nted to take evidence and prepare a report. 
Its publication will be eagerly awaited. 


Students and the Hartal 


students of 
who absented 


In various parts of India, 


many schools and colleges 
themselves from their classes or otherwise 
took part in the kartal have been punished. 


in various ways. All have been reprimanded, 
many have been heavily fined, some have 
been deprived of their scholarships, and a 
few have been, for some other alleged act of 
indiscipline or lawlessness, rusticated. The 
Calzutta Presidency College and Eden Hostel 
have been closed for an indefinite period. 
The boarders of the latter were ordered to 
cleer out within 24 hours! So far as actual 
breach of law is concerned, students as 
students cannot claim Immunity from punish- 
meut. But the charges brought against them 
shoald be proved as the charges against 
other offenders ordinarily have to be. And 
when they have been proved guilty, they 
Shoald, ia consideration of their youth, be 
eithər lightly punished, or in must cases 
let off with a warning. 

Those who simply abseated themselves or 
took part in any peaceful demonstration need 
not have been punished in any way. They 
did nothing morally wrong. Such absence is 
not worse than absence to see a football 
maich, a wrestling match, or some such other 
tamasha. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy look 
upon the Simon Commission boycott kartal 
as an act of disloyalty or sedition, and some 
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principals and headmasters have taken their 
cue from them. But if the hartal was sedi- 
tious, the proper thing to do was to proceed 
against the leaders and their adult followers. 
If is rather cowardly to vent all the wrath 
on the students simply because it is easy to 
punish them. 

Those leaders who take advantage of 
the patriotice enthusiasm of students 
to encourage them to behave in sucha 
way as to lead to disciplinary action 
being taken against them, are also to 
blame to some extent. These leaders 
cannot protect the students from punishment 
and should, therefore, hesitate to take such 
help from them for making political demon- 
strations successful as are most likely to 
bring them into trouble. We are not among 
those who think that students should keep 
themselves entirely aloof from the political 
activities of their countrymen, though we do 
believe that their main duty is to prepare 
themselves by education for their future 
work in life, which includes the duties of 
citizenship. The reason why we have 
presumed to write on the duty of political 
leaders is that if does not seem to us proper 
for any person to ask others to do anything 
of which that person does not share the 
risk, 

The bureaucrats who ask our students to 
give a wide berth to politics have their own 
definition of that word. It is not politics to 
read text-books on Indian history written 
from the British point of view and slavishly 
answer questions set thereon. It is not 
politics to read and acceptor pretend to accept 
the unmixed praises of British rule contained 
In books on Hngland’s work in India. It 
is not politics to read and accept or pretend 
to accept the views on economics given in 
text-books on political economy written from 
the British point of view. It is not politics 
to have to listen to loyalist speeches on 
Empire Day or King’s birth day and salute 
the British flag. In brief, nothing is politics 
which directly or indirectly promotes the 
permanence of British domination and super- 
lority and Indian subordination aad inferiori- 
ty in India, which tends to produce faith in 
Britain’s angelic work and mission in India, 
aod which curbs or kills the passion for 
freedom. But whatever tends to make the 
students think and act like men, whatever 
makes them conscious of the defects of 
British rule, whatever strengthens the desire 
for freedom and self rule, 7s politics io the 
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sinister sense in which the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrat understands it in India. 

So long as there is British domination in 
India, Britishers will try to catch our bcys 
and girls young, and induce in them a 
servile mentality. On the other hand, cur 
object is to instill into the minds of cur 
children love of freedom and to make them 
rebels against servility. But we do not 
want to turn them into shouting automatoas. 
Barking dogs seldom bite. 


BRI Ee 


Presidency College Affairs 


The Calcutta Presidency College has 
become notorious for scuffles between sone 
of its students and its principal for che 
“time being or some professors. Enquiries 
have been made and are still in progress to 
find out who were to blame. Such enquiries 
generally start with the presumption taat 
some stndents alone are to blame. Some 
students may be to blame. But may not 
the principal and some members of ihe 
staff also be to blame ? The students of 
the Presidency College belong exactly to 
those sects, castes, and sometimes erven 
families, to which the students in otaer 
Calcutta Colleges belong ; and perhaps a 
larger proportion of the students of she 
Presidency College are sons of Governmant 
servants than of other Calcutta Colleges. 
So it should be ascertained why Presidency 
College principals or professors alone are 
assaulted or alleged to be assaulted. 

It seems to us that as Mr. Princ pal 
Stapleton’s handling of his students and 
staff should be enquired into, some evidence 
against him may not be obtained so long 
as he remains principal and so long as there 
is a likelihood of his continuing to occapy 
that post. It should not be assumed that he 
would not know who had deposed aga-nst 
him, even if one does so in camera urder 
the seal of secrecy. Nor should it be 
assumed that he is free from vindictiveness. 
| We think Mr. Stapleton’s scene of operations 
should be changed, and the enquiry shculd 
be an open one. 


Mishaps on Hartal Day in Madras 


Restrictions have been lawlessly placed 
on the legitimate activities of Madras 
citizens and many of their leaders because 
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of the rowdiness of some turbulent people 
and the zonsequent loss of life on the day 
of the kartal. Bor these the leaders and 
the law-abiding citizens of Madras were not 
responsiole, The action cf the authorities 
has been challenged as it otght to be. 

` We cannot from this distancejudge whether 
if was at all necessary to open fire on the 
crowd in Madras. But assuming its necessity, 
surely firing at the lower limbs would have 
quite served the purpose of disabling or 
dispersing those on mischief bent. It cannot 
be deined that in India the desire to shoot, 
and that with intent to kill, is stronger and is 
given reic to more than in England. Some 
months ago, writing about the communal 
riots that occur in this country and the 
recourse to firing often taken by the 
government, The Times of India made the 
damaging admission that there is not in 
India that infense desire to avoid shooting 
at all casts which is to be seen, for instance, 
in England. What it admitced with reference 
to shooting on the oceasicn of communal 
riots is true of shooting at crowds on other 
occasions as well. It wrote: 


“We thmk there can be little doubt that the 
frequency with which recourse is made to shoot- - 
ing must raise the gravest fears. From our own 
experiense of some very blood riots in lombay 
we know that there are times when nothirg but 
shooting avpears to have a chance of restoring 
order. Bu: experience also teaches that when fire 
control and discipline arenot of the most rigid 
kind ther2 is a terrible danger that more shots 
will be fired than are absolutely necessary. It is 
for that reason that an inquizy should be held 
into every case of firing on a crowd. There is 
another reason, which is that taere is not apparent 
in India that intense desire at all costs to avoid 
shooting which is to be seen, for instance, in 
Eogland. The history of the general strike last 
year is memorable for the fast that not a shot 
was fired from start to finisa, and the record is 
one to be prond of. One may contrast wilu that 
the histery of the past year in India and the con- 
trast surely is painful enough to make Government 
desirous ty every possible maans to avoid making 
it more emphatic. The contrast in fact strengthens 
the case for an inquiry whetker the cause of the 
present ccmmunal disorders cannot be eliminated.’ 


Ppi 


Sir Stanley Jackson at the Convocation 


Presiliog at the annual Convocation of 
the Calcutta University. the Governor- 
Chancellor Sir Stanley Jackson said ‘n the 
course of his address: 


“It is a matter of regret for me that my firs: 
visit as Chancellor of this University could not be 
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made under happier conditions. I am, informed 
that amongst those, who took an active part in 
the disturbances which occurred within -the week, 
Waen an attempt was made to interfere with, and 
ofer resistance to Jaw and order, were students 
of this. University. It is not the function of, the 
University .to question the rights of individual 
pclitical opinion, but the unseemly conduct of, 
mambers of the University, acting no doubt under 
the incitement of outside influence, is calculated 
to skake the confidence of the supporters and 
well-wishers of the University’s progress. 

“It is obvious that an institution, which in- 
clades among its members some so devoid of a 
sense of order and discipline, cannot be , regarded 
otnerwise than with anxiety and misgiving. As 
Chancellor, it should be my duty and pleasure to 
assist as best I can your just requests for support 
from Government. This I am prepared to do, but 
I am alarmed lest, the Government may be forced 
to feel it their duty to consider seriously whether 
tha measure of support which is.at present given, 
m ght not, in the general interests of education, be 
diverted into other channels, from which experience 
hes shown they may expect better results.” 


It is not necessary here to discuss who 
were responsible for “the disturbances” on 
the arial day. Let us assume that among 
them there were some students. Students 
are Civisible in Calcutta into three classes: 
schoolboys, college students and students. of 
. post-graduate University classes. These last 
may in some sense be called “members of 
the University,” not the two former classes. 
It has been alleged that some students of the 
Presidency College were guilty of unruly 
conduct. But no one, so far as we are 
aware, has yet alleged that any post-graduate 
student of the University classes made any 
attempt “to interfere with and offer resistance 
to law and order.” It is true some young 
man, presumably students, cried “shame, 
skame” and tried to persuade some graduates 
not to enter the Senate House to obtain their 
degrees. We unhesitatingly and wunequivo- 
cally disapprove of such conduct on the 
pert of these young men. But it would be 
ar. absurdity to characterise such behaviour 
as interference with law and order. Nor 
hes it been proved that these young men 
ars post-graduate students. 


Assuming that some College students 
have been guilty of indiscipline, only those 
students should be suitably dealt with not 
all the students of that college; nor should 
Government withdraw its support from that 
college. But supposing all the students of 
that college and even the staff were guilty, 
why should the University be deprived of 
the pecuniary support given to it by the 
Government? The money ‘received by ‘the 
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University does not evén in part go to 
maintain that college or any other college of 
its class. The grant given by Government 
to the University is for the maintenance of 
its post-graduate classes. 

Suppose, however, that some post-graduate 
students have been guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, wonld it be reasonable on that 
ground to deprive the University of its 
grant? No man in his senses would say if 
would be. 

Students of Cambridge University, of 
which Sir Stanley Jackson was an alumnas, . 
have sometimes been guilty of very unruly 
and disorderly conduct. They have some- 
times been guilty of rudeness to their 
professors during “rags” and at other times: 
We do not like such things and would, 
earnestly appeal to our students not to give’ 
up the manners of our Vidyarthis of yore 
and go in for the rude and unmannerly 
pranks of some occidental students. But 
that is a digression. Now that Sir Stanley 
Jackson may have been able to overcome 
his excitement, we would ask him never 
again to forget that Cambridge University 
has never been deprived of any of its grants 
for the lapses of any of its students. St, 
Francis of Assissi spoke of the body as 
Brother Ass. It should not be left even to 
the Anglo-Indian Chancellor of an Indian 
University to show that the mind of man 
also may sometimes deserve to be spoken ofa 
as Brother Ass. 

In the dyarchical system of Government 
education is a transferred subject. It is for 
the Minister in charge of that subject to give 
their due shares of the educational allotment 
to the University, the Colleges, the secondary 
schools, the primery shorts etc., after the Legis- | 
lative Council has voted for such apportion- 
ment The Governor has neither the right nor 
the power to divert moneys meant for the 
University into any other channels, as he 
threatened to do. The Governors brutum 
fulman has only made him ridiculous. 

It is not known whether the education 
minister has sent to the Governor a protest 
against His LExcellency’s encroachment on 
his province. What is clear is that a protest 
is called for. The Legislative Council also 
should express In some way its displeasure 
at the Governor’s conduct. 

We would not have criticised his con- 
duct in the way we have done, if he had 
simply admonished the offending students 
as Chancellor. There should not have been 
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any mixing up of the functions of the head 
of the University and the head of the 
Executive. 


The Vice-Chancellor’s Address 


Professor Jadunath Sarkar, Vice-Chacellor 
of the Calcutta University, pleaded in his 
Convocation address for more liberal aic to 
the non-Government colleges in the fo.low- 
‘Ing passage: 


These private Colleges have been recently 
faced with a great difficulty; while their expendi- 
ture has increased through their having tnder- 
taken to teach many new_ subjects and taken 
affiliation in Honours in addition to Pass, their 
income has declined by reason of the economic 
distress prevailing in the country and the conse- 
- quent fall in the vast numbers which a few years 
ago used to enter. for the degree course ir Arts 
or Science. Most private colleges are now passing 
through the lean years, and unless the standard 
of teaching is to be deplorably lowered, they must 
meet together and devise means for increasing 
their income and for reducing their expenditure by 
inter-collegiate co-operation. When they have 
thus done their duty, I venture to appeal to Your 
Eixcellency’s Government to grant more _iberal 
aids to these colleges for their maintenance. 


Referring to the research work done by 
the University teachers in Arts and Scisnces 
during the last year, Mr. Sarkar said :— 

It is a record of activity, remarkable for its 
range and variety, and I venture to plead tnat as 
soon as our political atmosphere ceases <o be 
charged with electricity and is freed from caprici- 
‘ous gusts and cross-currents of popular passion 
and popular delusions, the earliest opporcunity 
should be taken by the Bengal Governmen: and 
Legislative Council to place the Post-graduate 
Department on a permanent basis by assurirg its 
necessary income for the future in the form ofa 
block grant, as is the case in many other Indian 
Universities. 

- We support this plea. But we have to 
add that, as there does not seem to be any 
prospect of our political atmosphere ceasing 
in the near future to be charged with 
electricity and as education cannot wa-t for 
clear and fine political weather, the Bengal 
Government and Legislative Council siould 
do their duty without any loss of precious 

time. 
| The Vice-Chancellor’s suggestions for 
placing the University lecturers on a graded 
scale of pay and for building residences for 
them close to the University are also worthy 
of unqualified support. Said he :— 

I repeat the appeal made by me lasz year 


for public support to the schemes first of pacing 
the University lecturers on a graded scele of 
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ray at 


pay, sc as to induce them to remain here instead 
of improving their prospects by going elsewere, 
and secondly of building residences for them :lose 
to the University in order to develop the corporate 
life of the University and bring the teachers and 
students into constant daily contact. With freouent 
changes in the staff and with teachers who can ba 
met only during the prescribed periods of lecrures 
or tusarials, it is impossible for any Universite to 
do its work properly and for even the most g fted 
and Cevoted teacher to give Lis best to hs pt pils, 
for under these adverse conditions it is pvsi:zaily 
impossib.e for a teacher to inspire his stcdea s or 
mould their character. Caleu-ta caunot aspire t3 
be an Oxford, by merely engaging highly qua ified 
lecturers. if thesocial facilities of Cxford are al sent 
here. With our University teachers fread irom 
anxiety about their future, and enabled to live 
close to their boys in what the last Royal Conmi- 


- ssion on the London Univers.ty recommender as 


“a University quarter,” there would be a roat 
improvement in the research done by our teachers 
and advanced students and a great elevation cf 
the azademic standard, in retira zor our prasect 
expenditure. In this respec: helping the teachers 
would really be helping the community. 

The greater portion of the Vice-Chance- 
llors speech was addressed to studants, 
Detatched passages from it have deen 
quoted and interpreted by some politic ians 
in such a way as to create prejudice aginst 
him. But we would ask our studen s to 
read the whole of it calmly and profi: by 
at least those portions wich are non-corten- 
tious. They will find that Mr. Sarkar has 
praised the University as ‘the strongest 
force on the side of democracy,’ not of 
bureaucracy, be it noted. They should 
note that his address contains the follo-ving 


` passage :— 


“The true son of a University feels it his duty 
to take his stand in the ranks of ihe defenders of 
reason and liberty, of law and progress, of justice 
and refsrm,—against the forces of bigotry and 
selfishness, the tyranny of power or of the 
populace, the vulgar appeals to passion and 
unreason.” 


But for the time when ths address was 
delivered, the following passage would not 
have exposed Mr. Sarkar to criticism :— 


It is a commonplace truth of economics that the 
employment of immature lads in factories is not 
only harmful to their health but also hinders the 
growth of a class of efficient adult iabocrers. 
Similarly, the youth who premaiurely leaves his 
studies cr practical training incomplete, in res, onse 
to tha noble instinct of patriotism, is sure to 
realise in his hours of calm reflection thatle is 
really showing irreverence to our Great Mother 
by laying before her shrine the cheap and useless 
offering of an undeveloped body, an immature 
mind, a hazily learnt art or craft, an undiscig_ined 
will. He will realise with regret, after ais life's 
oppoztunities are gone for ever. that it requires 
a higher type of patriotism to possess his soul 
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in patience, o-"resist<iwith-'unshaken. firmness all 
distractions. and opnam, during ‘the’“period! of 
bis ecucation, and to:sthoroughly ‘master his -own 
sreciel subject; so. that! he! may. supply ‘the nation 
w th-an! expert: workman" and! supreme: tedcher,— 
` waich :i is its greatest'need.! viet sou Gini hobola 
“be trué of ‘the individualsthat’ Bei eatis 
“Solf-reverence, ‘self-knowledge,’ selfoontrol, I 
„These three: alone’ lead -life:to: ‘sovereign power” 
it is no less true ‘of that aggregate’ of ‘individuals 
. Waick.we call-a nation. ‘Let every future’: -citizen 
_Of India, as he leaves“ the "training gròündcofthjs 
bcyhod and «:pouth,:: select his! rule ofi lifer Tiet 
him make ‘his. choice ‘bétween the eternal : verities 
or the one-hand: andthe: popular: delusions’ and 
masrenresentations -of :the hour toT the other; between ©, 
the sway of reason and: the. ‘insurrection ofvithe 
. passions; between’ holding“ ‘his strengthin reserve 
- til tha proper time for vits: use’ ‘and amaking 
pramacure theatrical’ demonstrations, ‘between ‘self- 
discipline and ‘moral anarchy uep viiese g 


Ir the first: ‘eleven swords “in “the: /‘a ôte 
extract ‘which’ We ‘Lave italiciséd, “Mr. /Sarkar 
steaks * Of the,yonth.- leaving: his “stiidies..,.or 
practical training: incomplete;! noto. spénding 
z few- hours occasionally, .in things aye 

c direct. connection with, his. _ studies, LO 
P training, . Hence. We:  do.not.; feel 
justifed in . coneluding. that. ; he.., hast, syasked 
students to haye nothing: to, do with.polities. 
We taink some aspects of, , the, ,, contemporary 
pclities of. our. county: are prt Of serious 


sa &* Ft o oa 


sistec. We are, not for, what Mecca al 
“Waletudinarian®’ Virtue”; Virfae™ must, be 
 strong..enough. to! resist. evils But, it issanot ` 
. wise. ‘for. youth: not to: -@Xpose,”: ‘themselyes'to 
needless perils 3 oA me sediou 
If in the words “popular delusions. and 
misrepresentations, of the hour” and * ‘theatrical 
demonstrations” any. people ` discover‘, Cabs 
that’ exactly’ fit them, that! .is'a thing” tor 
whicli Mr. Sarkar’ oughit’ not to be” ‘blamed. 
It would: bea gratu itou’: “assumption to, hold 
that n Mr: Sarkar’s S. Opinion, , all ÜL., political : 
opinions: and ‘activities.. are ‘covered bycthe 
words ‘popular-delusions and misrepresenta- 
tions ‘and: theatticsl ‘demonstrations. “Stadents 
should. certainly’ ‘have, nothing:‘to” doe with 
-things of which ‘those words are AD ¢ accurate 
description. But-theredare other! thingsyin 
our politics which | are! Hot delusions , OF hilfe 
: theatricality, and’ | the se Mr.’ Sarkar’, hag ot. 
_ asked students to, have „nothing to- do: with. 


O: course; -he holds.that:: their -educationi is 
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“their chief concern; and'in that opinion. we 
Jdte in complete:agreement with him. a Aei 


ik ae a fees: 
—, 
ke 


zes ASWrongiJandA} Bhindet? 


„(t Maharajay Ripudaman Singh- of Nabha, 
who, after this forced. abdication chose to- call 
 bimself Guracharan. Singh, has, been: deprived 
“of. his liberty. ; Heig», henceforth, , to live-in 
“Kodaikanal in Madras presidency... He .. must. 
„20. longer, call . himself:.or be.. called, , Maba- 
“raja; ‘hig sSon a iB, to. be. raised: to the gadi 
- Then allowancei? of. Rs. 251000 “per -mensem 
nwhichhe uséd’ito be’ ‘paid: from’ the. revenues 
UGE f- his State has- been tedučed:, to Rs. 10,000, 
sane all this, ies *SHeged. repeated: ‘participation 
ein? disloyal: ‘visetivities since hissi departure 
afroni Nabha, > ‘Rar’ fi ‘om this?’ ‘allegation -being: 
"proved, “even, the ` disloyal activities” ‘have 
Ot ‘been’ ‘penumerated.. ;, Ordinary, men, . who 
„are «British isubjects, care > no: doubt=: deported 
vinternedo" “do! iciled”,: “imprisoned e without 
“trial And oxterned., from’ partignlar,“provinges 


Lory distriets., But nithe. Maharaja iS not, 


“British: ren —— = treaty 
I : VW as) * 


eet 


‘x 


“that ‘Indian tling princes. are; passing | sleep- 
_less nights . owing to. the. apprehension caused 
gan their. minds DI the; prospect. of: . British- 

“ruled India: being: in« future::tuled: by “Indian 

~ politicians.” - “Fhe world ‘should be told further. 

“what worse treatment ', these. -potentates “Are 

(Sup posed.,.t0:expect: at: the hands of ‘our 
CEolitiolans” than that meted ont? to. some of 

-iour: princes.» Was’ the case “of the! Mabaraja 
Of Nabhd,’ ‘ever’ placéd before“ ‘or considered 

“by the Chamber of Princes? If'so, what was 
their report, ‚recommendation, or. decision ? 


If jot, What, does, it exist for,?, | 
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‘Boycott’ of '‘Biitish- Cloth: and Otter Goods 


Hie Ba phates rl haded? PRN) 


-It haa nbeen,,idécided in. ‘several: - public 
‘meetings, in. Bengal. tor boycott: ‘British, Cloth 
definitely and other British goods as far, as 
practicable., It isento be “hoped that the 
“resolve will- , be; steadfastly, ‘adhered to, . The 
present « -wiiter. :has-, used for - his ` dhotis, 
ehadars,, and  panjabis nothing -but . cloth 
‘manufactured. -in ‘India; since the year 
1895, , He can, therefore, say, from experience 
«that. it is practicable, to,...do} -without British 
+ cloth: tola: great. extent: Heshas:used -cotton 


TT --4L 


eeu 


è 





goods manufactured: in India: for othér. ' kincs | 

of apparel and for: ‘other’ purposes” “also. to.” a: i 
great extent; ‘but ‘not? entirely, “He. ‘has: also: a 
used woolen textiles made in India. nto SO, 
extent. . Other Swadeshi ‘goods: alsor-lie. uses: 

as far as ‘they. are‘s easily: available. -?-Wen 
think it is: practicable: for individual vIndiaas‘ 
to do without. -foreign _cotton.- and : woollew:. 

goods, particularly if -the’. users: are young. 
and in the enjoyment of, normal. health. . IE- 
the nation:-as. a wholé:, wants ito:--boycc thi; 
British cloth, our. production . of+. such. clcth: 
must be greatly inereased. And. our’: mill-.; 
owners and their agents must give. up  pro-:: 
fiteering. They need not incur any loss. . ':3 
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Council. 


PSAP z oe 


: The: Simon ‘Cotaniission and. ‘the 
of State ` 


erst 


- The -Council of State has- site belied 9X- 
pect tations.. By 834 votes'to 13..it has». pas: èd. 
a. resolution ..in ‘favour:- of: appointing ra> 
Committee ‘of. the -Central Legislature - for. 
co-operating with: the. . Simon’ «Commission: : 
The .thirteen members: .who . voted against : 
the motion have done right. . 
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‘Society for the Innprovemisit’ of? 
‘Backward Classes 


-The seventeenth annual : report Of: tlie? 
Society for- the ‘Improvement ‘of: Backward” 
Classes; Bengal aid- Assam,'-for ` the year’: 
1926-27; has beeri published. /-It is a record: 
of: very © good ‘work done: During:- the’: 
year under -report-'thé -Society «had -407 * 
schools in-22:- districts of Bengal and ‘Assam: ! 
The childi‘en, ‘both boys and-girls, ` recei-ing `- 
education’ in «these:‘ schools, numbered 16, 
670, of whom the ‘largest’ -number 6118,'! 
belong to -the Namasudra’ community, and < 
the next ‘largest '' number,*.'2687,: to? the : 
Mahammadan-:communify. - Money is urgently ° 
needed - by the’ - Society... Subscriptions ` and- 
donation -are to be ‘sent: toi: Babu Satis.” 
Chandra Chakrabarti, «-M.A., ‘Honarary’ Secre- i 
gary, 14 Baaurpaee T paiguta ee ei 
AE e 145 
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Bengal Central ‘Batik Ltd. oe 

The Balance sheet. of tie: Bengal Gentral:” 
Bank, Ltd., for- the year --1927),-sshow:)-its»! 
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the Bengal «National ' Bank the increase of 
business = during..the: year -1927 has been 
satisfactory. Deposits have increased by 50 
percent: and)the‘:Reserve Rand’ is abont 50 


cage ‘of the, paid-up gapulo, 
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Bengal’ Banker’ S Federation 


PAE 3 


sy 


fev weeks’ ago; the Ican offices and the 
Banking coucerns“of. Bengal aeld a Conference 
in: Calcutta, to consider their present position. 
About: -` 50:' representatives from - different 
parts of Bengali‘, attended, and many more 
sent lecters’ sand telegrams o2'sympathy with 
the object of the Conference. It appears thit 
these concerns hold an important position =n 
` the: nationals economy.’ ' ‘There’ are about 600 
. of them working ..at' present in in- 
portant: district and:subdivisional head-quarters 
with resources: aggregating several crores of 
rupees.: Any ‘movement affecting them is thas 
of national. importance. '- ai 

z. Brieły;. the aim is to: start a Federation 
a Federal :- Bank | for their mutral 
assistance; .From -the draft memorandum aad 
articles -of . association ` of tbe Federation 
recently circulated;: it -appears that it will be 
registered as an association, not for proit, 
but for improving the’“working of tha loan 
offices and banking compenies from within 
in all, respects: .Thus, the. Federatior. will 
send” out” experts | for “showing up-zo-date 
methods of book-keeping, accounting, auditing 
and banking procedure. | It will arrange “or 
the training ‘“’and “examination of bank 
employees: and will ‘grant. diplomas, certificaies 
and prizes,’ “Tt: "will * conduct a journal ‘or 
discussing ‘"’ banking ~ problems ` ‘and lezal 
decisions affecting “bankers. © There are many 
other similar items in the programme. 


“The proposed: Federal ‘Bank’ will be a 
Céntral “Bank "with, its share capital ‘subseribed 
exclusively, by. the; registered . loan offices snd 
private. banking concerns. of | Bengel, zhe 
directors: being chosen “by ‘themselves from 
amongst theit own, ‘directors; As it will thus 
be, not an. ordinary- bank, bat a bankers’ bank, 
it will ensure public: confidence and -be able 
to attract. “substantial . deposits in 'Calenita. 


These - will be . “available for use n the 


°: mofussil,’- should. any. loan office require sny 


; financial ‘accommodation to meet cny 
prèssing demand.” Eyen.. if there is no finan- 
cial stress, the mofussil, banks will be eble 


steady. growth. . In: spite..of:! the; failuce of 23 to. ‘make as “profit” bi. horzowing. in. Calcutta 


33) 


ani lending in the mofussil for the rate of 
interest is higherin the mofussil than in 
Ca_cutta, 

Apart from such individual and corporate 
benefits to these loan offices, the Federal 
Baak will be able to initiate schemes for 
assisting the trade and industries of Bengal, 
which are beyond the capacity of individual 
banks to finance. This is a crying necessity 
in Bengal, where there is acute unemployment 
am dng middle-class young men. The scope 
of employment must be widened beyond 
government service. and the so-called learned 
professions. Fresh avenues of employment 
mus: be found in trade and industry, which 
are 30w largely controlled by- non-Indians 
and non-Bengalis in Calcutta and in the 
moftssil. It should not be forgotten that 
finance is the keystone of the arch of trade 
and industry, If finance is available, and if 
there is firm resolve, Bengalis can certainly 
get & due share of the trade and industries 
of taeir province. The present movement 
shotld, therefore, receive the enthusiastic 
support of all Bengalis. Further information 
may be obtained from the Hony. Secretary 
of the Bengal Bankers’ Federation, Salisbury 
Hous2, 15 Hare Street, Calcutta. 


C ananasni 


Tke Second Session of the?Pan-Asiatic 
League and The Future 


In a Jetter from one of the organisers 
of -be Pan-Asiatic League, we find the 
following Interesting information, which 
shonld receive careful consideration of all 
Indien statesmen interested in Asian 
Freedom :— 


“The second session of the Pan-Asiatic League 
was teld at Shanghai... There was great opposition 
from British as well as Russian sides. The 
former ara as usual against it for imperialistic 
reasors, while the Russians don’t like it because 
it sterds not for Proletariate Dictatorship, but for 
Asian Independence only., You must have known 
about the oppressed nations’ Conference held in 
Europe. this year under Russian patronage. The 
Russians want ns to joinin that. But our own 
aim ia quite different, in that we stand for liberty 
and heppiness to ali mankind and the pre-requisite 
is Asiun independence. Moreover, the Russians 
don’t lke the Japanese and this is an additional 
reason for -their being antagonistic. Let us try 
to do our workin spite of world opposition and 
success will be ours, if the cause we espouse is 
noble. The Indians are systematically _ being 
supplied -with anti-Japanese news by the British 
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agents with the object of estranging Japan from 
India and vice-versa. This must he counteracted. 
The Indians should know that Japan is our friend 
after all, inspite of what westernised Japanese 
politicians may say to please England.” 

This letter is from an Indian patriot whose 
honesty and veracity are beyond dispute. 
The only way a solid foundation for a 
durable understanding between the peoples 
of Asia can be laid, is to foster cultural, 
commercial and political co-operation among 
the far-sighted leaders of these lands. 
Through exchange of professors and students 
the work of cultural understanding may be 
promoted. All Asian peoples, especially 
China,. Japan and India can effectively co- 
operate in the field of international relations, 
by adopting a common policy on problems 
of Immigration. and by combatting all 


restrictions, imposed upon them on the basis `Ù, 


of racial diserimination. 


Japanese statesmen are the best judges 
of the foreign policy adopted for the preser- 
vation of the interest of the Japanese people. 
However, it may be safely asserted that, 
there may comea time, when ‘Japan will 
have to beg for Chinese and Indian support 
even to secure necessary food-supply, and 
to avoid complete isolation in World Politics. 
Opportunist Diplomacy of Japan led her to 
invade -Siberia which cost her about one 
billion yens without any gain, except 
acquiring suspicion and ill-will of the 
Russian. masses! Japan has been forced to 
change her policy towards Russia; and at 
the present time Russia is flirting with Japan. 


But none should forget that if Great Britain - 


and America change their policy towards 
Russia, then Japan’s position may be dubious 
unless Japan can secure an Anglo-American- 
Japanese understanding, before this possibili- 
ty develops. Of course, it is needless to say 
that there is not the remotest possibility for 
an Anglo-American-Japanese understanding ; 
because. the present tendency of British 
diplomacy is to secure Anglo-American 
co-operation in international. affairs. Japan. 
should cultivate the friendship of America, 
Russia and other nations, but it is to be 
hoped that the Japanese statesmen, who 
do not shape their national policy on a 
temporary and opportunist basis, would do 
their best to secure the confidence of the 
people of “Asia, especially China and India. 
The future of Asia, depends largely upon 
Indo-Chinese-Japanese co-operation. It is 


`. 


the duty .of Indian statesmen to do their . 


NOTES 


best to promote Indo-Chinese-Japanese friend- 
ship, a requisite for Asian Independence. 
T. D. 


` Japanese Activities for Commercial 
Expansion in Asia 


The latest. information on Japanese efforts 
for commercial expansion in Asia is œn- 
tained in the following interesting news- 
item :— 


“A Japanese commercial delegation arrived in 
Jarusalem on Dec. 8 for the purpose of estabish~ 
ing formal commercial relations between Japan 
and Palestine, according to a Jewish Telegraph 
Agency dispatch. The delegation was accompanied 
by a Japanese priest who intended to maka a 

study of the work being done in Palestine by 
the Zionists.” 


‘The Japanese are doing their best to acquire 
miniog concessions in various parts of 
Asiatic Russia. They are consolidating their 
economic position in-Manchuria, China, Siam, 
Malaya Peninsula, Burma and  Inlia. 
The Jananese Commercial Intelligence officers 
are in Persia and Turkey to find out possi- 
bilities of securing market for Japarese 
goods and fo acquire concessions for oil lands. 
Japanese traders are notignoring Afghanistaan 
and Central Asia, as fields for commerwial 
expansion. 

If one compares Japanese resources of 
“raw materials and geographical position with 
those of India, it will be evident that India 
enjoys a far more favourable situation fhan 
Japan. The Japanese are trying to get 
ahead in spite of their weakness, where rich 
India is only talking about the need of en- 
acting a discriminatory tariff legislation 
against Japanese goods, Let us hope that 
Indian commercial leaders will actively 
organize themselves to strengthen India’s 
commercial position, through expsnsior of 
Indian Mercantile Marine, Indian Banzing 
and Indian Industrial Development of various 
characters. 

: L Er 


South African Merchant Marine 


A recent Johannesburg despatch records 
that “Concrete proposals are being consider- 
ed by the Sonth African Government for 
provision of a.fleet to carry the whole of the 
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country’s perishable and wool export trace. 
Big Scuth African interests have offered to 
float a $15,000,000 company to build ten 
ships. They ask an annual subsidy of 
$500,000.” 

This should be a lesson for the Indian 
statesmen. Without an Indian National 
Merchant Marine, Indian people will not be 
able io hold their own in internctional 
commercial and industrial competition. In 
the past various efforts to create indian 
Merchant Marine have been frustrated by 
the British Indian Government’s antipathy 
to genuine Indian interests and anxiety to 
protect British commercial interests at tne 
cost of Irdia. 

1. Indian coast-wise shipping must 38 
reserved for genuine Indian national mercan- 
tile marine. 2. A law should be passed which 
will precent all forms of unfair competition 
such as cut-throat rate war on Indian 
shipping. Let India aid the Indian mer- 
chants who are trying to create an Indian 
Natioral Mercantile Marine. mp 


The New Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands 


President Coolidge has appointed Col. 
Henry L. Stimson, who served under Presi- 
dent Taft as the Secretary of War, and who 
visited the Philippine Islands last year to 
succeed the late General Leonard Wood as 
the Governor-General of the Philippine 
Islands. Col. Stimson is 60 years old and 
is a leader of the Republican Party. He is 
a friend and admirer of General Wood. It 
is generally expected that Col. Stimson will 
carry out General Wood’s policy, which was 
so distasteful to the Filipino people. 

Mr. Stimson is opposed to independence 
of the Filipino people: but he finds tzat 
the Filipino people are endowed with some 
good qualities, although that notorious pro- 
ponent of Anglo-American domination of 
Asia, Miss Katherine Mayo did not fnd 
anything good at all among the Filipino 
people. Her book the “Isles of Fear” is as 
untrustworthy as the “Mother India.” 
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„Borrowing. Money: Outside’ thé: Country: s. 


Cp o heasge sete ties tin’ meopta digoa wH 
` Phej latest , book: sby c Profi Avie Pigou, Loft Ë 
ths University: „ofro Cambridge, Á; Study. Qn: 
Public Finance, contains an ‘illuminating 
exposition sof the; fundamental, principles. of 
Publicis Finances; In  the;,jcourse cof: : hisi 
analysis Prof; Pigon Shows that + government? 4 
expenditure, mayıibe nbroadlyd; divided undere 
two headsiaziz: a Ethaustine, and (Zransfero 
expenditure. ‘ixhaustive,expendituxes are,suchi+ 
as -involye..a itakings.of funds from. the; publie; 
expenditure of} thesame rby Government) iny 
a yay, whieh may: oX- may not: benefits: ‘thes 
public indirectly; Thereppiate :e exhaustive, 
expenditure, such as educational expenditure, 
which :-benefit, i¢he!: publici- indirectly- there 
are, others, ‘such: as payment, ‘,0f.. interest, 140x 
foreigners.,on,-leé us, say, a War aloan, w which + 
do anot benefit, thes .tax:paying , public ins, 
any, way. Transfer expenditures:,.are.,such,,, 
AS. .: involve. i a i; mere aitedistribution, hte 
the. national. income; Thos: Government: takais 
money from some men: ini the shapes of. taxes 
and pass.yit on to others (often to many of | 
the tax-payers themselyes) as interest on 
national debt, pensions, ete. 


Exposing the danger and anti-social nature 
oi exhaustive payments .to,.foreign holders of 
a nation’s public - debt “ponds, S), Prof. “Pigou 


says in his charäċťeristió Jucid way, 

„ninterest: onm- the National Debt:is often. thought 
of asa ‘single, homogeneous. entity. .But:in practice; 
i includes both interest payable to „foreign holders - 

“interest ‘payable’ to domestic’ holders: > The 
Sarnen to foreign holders involves" the ‘subtraction Y 
of so much,/actialnrreal’ income-+food! textiles -and;: 
so 0n-;from‘the:use of, the. people) of, ‘this. y COUNTY, iy 
whereas; nthe payment, to’. domestic. “holders © 
invalves. merely a ‘transfer’ of - control’ over: ‘those! 
things ‘ Fro om” “Englishmen (or? Indians) (ins -their?' 
capacity)of : taxpayers ‘to Englishmen (or.Jndians) ;. 
In their capacity-as fund holders. (tal; OUIS), o 139 2t 


* Profis! Pigou: oithen:"' pofits!; out © “how the 
burden of æiusmalleriu debt: .to oi foreignersiisag 
heaviewmthani that! lofzaymuch: larger: debtito 
infernal ‘holders.’ “For,” she saysy girl sili do 


£100: million bor ‘taxation® to iake iforeign' | 
peat ar ctr is: mie. ¿rigore oba ‘burden oma 
a nation; ta million, of taxation to financ 
internal, i fonceiva jle Circumstances’. 
nation* might bë ablé tto“ mest ‘internal’ debt upioh 
the wholé“amount® ofits wealth! “without suffering’: 
any direct: injury, whild'ata:the isamie tine to. meety 
any foreign claim at, .all:,would,: inyolvg.. some, of; 48, v 

members in starvation. 
(Italics ours) 


So that those who talk glibly of money 
markets and arrange the borrowing of huge 


HSC 


at 
* followed: by u they: provincial - 
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suns sin: London (as has -beem: done again’ 
recently)icimayofind something’ in: the above: 
to putla: stop to their base sophistry. Had 
Prof. Pigou been writing on Indian Pubiic 


Finance, he would certainly have added 
a few, . „hings pË? his, . „argumentation. X 
Namely; Hog all” foreign clais “` “ex press™ them- 


selves in the form‘éf démandčfot actual goods. 

Foreign creditors are neyer interested in all 

kinds'!3 of<9 goods produced! ‘tn theri debtor 

cotintry! They are! interested in’ only ‘some; 
and’ whertithese Aro sudh agt are” necéssaries:! 
of life and already scarce in the debtor! 
country;,,the,,tesult, of; their- additional de- 

mandisjis acute: suffering.: of.-.(the; : debtor: 
nationals}°Ob. ‘the ‘other: hand, | nifuthe demand. 
were! “tor lanufactured luxtiriés . ete, ee 

foreign, claim (may. means. ‘a relief of: tae She 
mentang; ah opportunity: to uutilise.4 the. idle’, 
resources of a country. So that, it“is' doubly: 
foolish, (criminal; ?);for; the, financial „heads 
of, India, to -borrow money, abroad, . when it 
is “known that foreign . claims on. India: “will” 
always, express, themselves. as demand. tör“ 
essential ” raw, materials, and” food, stuffs. ~~ 
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oh italek of. the, Depressed ‘Clapses, 
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A bly, debate. ‘on’ "iin. id aralar S 
felito ‘on the 23rd Febriiary recommend. 
ing, that, instructions, be :issued . to... all., pare 
Governments , to, provide ‘special. ‘facilities: „for ò 
thë.. ‘education . of, untouchables cand. i other’ a 
depressed, ; “classes . and... also „for: "opehing all 
public Services. to. them; © specially. ‘police, 7 
threw. ‘government, ‘story- tellers „ ‘into .. -Breat, | 
confusion. Mr, J ayakar,.L Lala, Lajpatrai, Pandit” 
Malaviya. and several other 3 ‘members exposed, ` 
the. government’ S hypocritical, policy , goncérn-, is 
ing; the. ‘backward lasses so, “mercilessly , that’ 
the much advertised, Ma-Baps,. Trustees of the. 
backward class6s,. ‘Defenders - of. Justice’ and ” 
fairplay, eton “ete,, cüt, an. entirely. Sorry: figure |: 
while.. "attempting, . to, „tako cover behind, weak. 
inanities. er vere A 


Mr. iJayakar said his object was to a up 
matters and to see that no local Government took 
shelter under the plausible contention that unless 
the Hindus themselves were prepared to admit 
equality Governinent: did, not iproposg to stake. steps 

all. He feared there was a varied policy 


fed tok Shea Governments r a f and 
wanted to. know, fro ê , Government, $ 

at efforts had ean” i fade ‘in mele. dtr directly’ ipl! 
under the’ Govérninent tof dia’s Charge 80- at TAE 
serve! as-avmodel or the-provincewïto; follows day 
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answer to Lala Mohaiilal’s question in the Purjab 
Council, the Finance Member there told him some- 
time ago that the: members :of depressedclassés: were 
not enrolled in the police:and. when there vas 
evidence that the depresseed classes were ;.trected 
on an equal footing by all sections ‘of the ‘conimiinity 
and further when the Government: -‘wwere satisfied 
that- the enrolment ofmembers this. class would 
Satisfy the requirements ,,of: efficiency.;then Go- 
vernment would be. prepared to throw open the 
recruitment, to them. ‘This meant Doomsday an 
ir. Jayakar wanted ‘to ‘‘know if the conditons 
postponing the. :reform.. till ‘Doonisday. had. the 


a 


“approval. of the Central Government, spip + qe 
-| Hvidently: it had; for in the’ government's 

rye, ay Fo em yt ie oar atta a rig tr, eee ee 
reply’ therë wasa note “of completé' satis“ac- 
‘tion with things as‘they were; ‘rather, ‘trey 
appeared “to ‘feel,”. that! ‘they -“wére" already 


“spending ‘too much’ on “the upliftinent of the 


Indian’ masses! ’ 


ar a) week! \ “yiat "hh $ 
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al 1 S, j 3 ne 


‘he. Government” spokes hän 
Poe et a ite o 6 C 

bee ee eS et rosea ary Fee a ae 
Local Governments were keenly alive to heir 
responsibility in the matter and it would in_ the 
circumstances be superarrogatory on their part to 
send a direction :to: Local Governments. 


.. The official expression of readiness to give 
the depressed; classes -their just rights when 
they. showed efficiency and. were acknowle iged 
as . equals,’ by. the.iother’- members.-,‘of : the 
-community is an entirely unnecessary. gesture; 
for it. is. their lack of efficiency: and equal 
-Status: that calls foi. special . arrangemen . for 
their,: betterment. -Had they: -been placed 
‘similarly.,.with alk.. others, : would -any man 
think :of intruding. : upon, then:governmantis 
complacency on their behalf P cs, 06-5. 0 sh 

Jala, ..Lajpatral . moved an-amendmeat to 
the rosolution asking .for..a-special graatsof 
rupees -óne -.crore(which Mr. Joshi. later 
-asked to.be made-recurrent)i-for.the træning 
i upliftment of the depressed::classes ..He 
said, 


The last decade’s record did not show tha even 
‘one per cent. of these classes went to, school. 
Hindu private organisations were, responsib e for 
a good part of progress in this ‘direction ard the 
elder brother of Mr. Birla was spending Rs 15 to 
20 thousand a month on these classes. 
He wanted figures showing what had been done 
by Government effort as distinct, from  xrivate 
help. He further wanted that roads and public 
wells should be thrown open and that a census be 
taken of these classes as the 60 million figura had 
been put up arbitrarily by the Government to be 
exploited for political purpose. The Lala secord- 
ingly moved his amendment. 


It is a vile scandal that the use of oublie 
roads, wells etc, are-in - many~places cenied 


to the so-called untouchables -and. tha. with. ` 


the knowledge and connivance.of the gcvern.,.. thing)... o,  ; 
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App_ause).__-necessary to point out to 
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ment’ offtéialss' who ‘areno just, high-minded, 
‘progressive dnd divinely entrusted with the 
‘peoples’ good, vrivan ee ae ee 

n - Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviya pointed out 
“how mass éducation was the only solut.on to 
‘the prodlem “of the backward classes. He was 
‘of “opinion ‘that - anti ‘and unless India’s 
finances wêre handed over. to Indians, there 
: Was. no ‘hope’ of ‘sOlving ‘our social probeme. 
'ı , AS might have been ‘expected the govern- 
;ment wora strongly opposed to Lala Lajpatrai’s 
amendment’ ‘which “was lost by'47 to 25 votas. 
‘The améndinent'wantéd the Govérnment of 
‘India to'sauction one crore for the education 
of >the“ depressed’ classés ‘from the Cental 
Funds and issue orders:that-all wells that are 
, not... private, Jal ‘ streets.:¢and roads that are 
-public and all-sinstitutions which ate financed 
yor managed,:partly, or.;wholly,- from putlic 
rfunds be opened..to thedepressed ‘classes end 
‘that: a special: list, be, made of the untoush- 
ables. and, ;.others,;;who iare, not.untouchab_es 
„but, at .present -included in the devres.ed 
: Classes, in: Government records, | 

+ Had. the; amendment been carried, the 
government „would no- doubt have had it 
yetoed. So there. was never any real fear of 
‘governmentis,-being :forced to spend India’s 
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Soma time ago, the’ Director ‘of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, sent round to music.ans 
of repute a letter in- waich he requested 
them to give their opinion on certain pcints 
dealing with the teaching of Music in the 
schools of Bengal. We do not know what 
kind of replies the D. P.I., got nor what he 
has finally decided upon regarding currisula 
and method of Instruction. It is however, 
the D.F.L the 
necessi:y for extreme caution and expert 
advice of the real sort in the field of 
musical instruction; for although music is g 
highly developed art in India and its thaory 
has been elaborately discussed and clearly 
stated by many classical and modern 
authorities; it is in the unfortunate pos tion 
of a highly intellectualised art suffering from 
an` abundance--of - popular versicns (Al 
claiming: to... be .-superior: to tke real 
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This is a transitional age in which experts 
and people who have undergone a long and 
difficult training in particular branches of 
the arts and sciences are being challenged 
averywhere by the less qualified and more 
zonvincing type of innovators or reformers. 
This is evidently the result of modern hustle 
Fand cheap education. It is a stage through 
which we shall have to pass if weateto realise 
the ideals of democracy in every field of 
life. But while it lasts we shall have to be 
specially careful in our management of social 
education, lest we infect our national and 
traditional culture with shallowness and 
devote our energies to flashy execrescences. 


Indian Musie with its great number of 
Ragas, Raginis, Tals, and Thats offer to 


tae student and the artist an endless 
vista. It takes many years to learn the 
mere A. B. ©. and first principles of Indian 


music and its complicated Grammar. A bad 
beginning may so vitiate the musical outlook 
of the student as to make it impossible for 
him to ever appreciate the delicacy and 
subtlety of Indian music. So that when we 
go in to introduce musical instruction in our 
schools we should take the advice of the 
best available men, of real experts—-Sangit 
Gurus of long experience. Hven with our 
poverty and ignorance we have fortunately 
among us muSicians who have, often for 
generations, employed themselves wholly to 
the study, practice and teaching of music. 
These men have kept our music alive through 
the ages and they are the men whom we 
should consult about the teaching of 
music. 


‘Inspite of repeated coatings 
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Hinkler’s Flight 


Hinklers flight to Australia is another 
step forward in the long struggle of humanity 
against time and space. The world is slowly 
being knit closer and closer together every 
day. The paradoxical and regrettable aspect 
of the situation is that the more we are being 
brought close together in the world of matter; 
the more alienated from one another we are 
becoming spiritually, economically and politi- 
cally. This is probably due to the fact that 
man’s endeavour is generally stimulated by 
mean militaristic and exploitative ambition. 
So that what might have meant salvation 
to humanity, becomes a great evil through 
abuse. Already the War Lords of the 
world are chuckling over the military 
possibilities of Hinkler’s performance. What 
hopes, then have we for the world ? 


Pee, 


Colonel Barnardo 


We Congratulate the Government on the 
good sense they have shown by removing 
Colonel Barnardo from the high post of 
Principalship of the Calcutta Medical College, 
of whitewash 
the true colour of the  ex-principal’s 
character could be still seen clearly by 
outsiders. It is unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment are not always so alive to justice and 
fairplay as one might expect from the way 
they never miss a chance to boost up their: 
own greatness. Not that they have meted 
out fullest justice to the Colonel. But, still 
it was better than confering a knighthood 
on him for services rendered in proving an 
Indian a thief. 
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“INDIA'S MANY LANGUAGES AND RACES."—DO THESE 
JUSTIFY FOREIGN RULE? 


By J. L SUNDERLAND | 


Part I 


{\NE of the arguments oftenest used in 
() justification of British rule in India is 

the many races, tribes and peoples 
alleged to be found there, and esrecially 
the many languages alleged to be spoken. 
One British writer urges the necessicy of 
British rale by telling us that there are 130 
different languages in India, another says 
170, another 185; and by including minute 
variations and dialects the number has been 
swelled to more than 200. It is hardly 
possible to read any book or extended etticle 
on India, from a British source, without 
having such figures as these put before us 
as an unanswerable evidence that Britain is 
needed there, and must stay. 

But really what do these appalling fgures 
and numbers signify ? Anything in justifica- 
tion of British rule ? or the opposite ? Why 
should numbers even ten times as great 
make it necessary for the land to be ruled 
by foreigners and strangers ? Are mer born 
and reared in distant countries, who are 
without knowledge of these various Indian 
peoples, who are ignorant of their institations, 
customs and needs, and who are unahle to 


speak a single one of their languages, be‘ter 
fitted to govern them—govern them wisely 
and safely—than are their own intelligent 
and trusted leaders, born and educcted 
among them, having life-leng knowledge o! 
their institutions, habits and wants and able 
to speak their tongues ? Such a claim ic 
amazing. And yet we hear it constantly 
made by the British, ard repeated parrot- 
like in America. 

The existence of many languages in 
India can be no more an argument agcinst 
Home Rule there, and no more a proof of tha 
neec. of foreign rule than is the existence cf 
many languages in countries other thao 
India a proof that those countries should 
be ruled by foreigners. Turn from Indis to 
Russia. 

During all her later history Russie has 
had more languages, and also more taces 
and tribes and nationalities, than India, yət 
nobody has contended that therefore Russia 
was incapable of self-government and curit 
to nave been conquered end held in subjes- 
tion by a foreign power. 

As a mattec of fact the United States of 
America has more languages and mcre 
nationalities than India. In order to get aay 


a3 


suco numbers of Indian tongues as we are 
-old that India possesses, there have to be 
:ncladed the languages and dialects of all 
the small and unimportant hill and mountain 
and jungle tribes that live in remote and 
often almost inaccessible places,—similar to 
the small tribes of our American Red Indians. 
In tne United States we have people from 
ell the nations of South and Central America, 
fom all the nations of Europe, from nearly 
ct quite all those of Asia, Africa and the 
principal islands of the sea. Now count the 
languages of all these, and to them add the 
near’y two hundred languages and dialects 
socken by our own Red Indian tribes, and 
it is easy to understand the truth of the 
statement that we have more languages in 
Lis country than has India. But does 
anybody believe it necessary, on this account, 
fcr some nation beyond the sea, say Japan 
or Rassia or France or England, to conquer 
acd govern us ?* l 

Canada would hardly iike to have the 
claim made that it is unfit to govern itself 
because of its many languages, nationalities 
ard religions. Yet according to recent 
Statistics Canada has 178 languages, 53 
netionalities, and 79 religious faiths, That 
is to say, 
population, t Canada has a far greater divers- 
ity of languages (as well as nationalities 
and religions) than has India. Yet Canada 
Tu es itself and has done so for much more 
shan half a century with great efficiency. 

As a matter of fact, the main, the really 
impor“ant, languages of India are not many, 
bus few,—fewer than those of Europe. India 
has a population as great as that of all 
Europas outside of Russia. Yet what may 
prcperly be called the main tongues of non- 
Russian Europe are aS many as ten or 
eleven. if not more: whereas the main 
lanzuazes of India do not exceed nine or 
tən; and these to a surprising degree are 
closely related,—the Tamil and the Telugu 
in the South being almost twin sisters 
(Drivician), aud all those in the North 
baing children of the Sanskrit (Aryan), and 
tkerefoze sisters. 

It is also true that the main and most 
important races in India are few. When 


* A recent census of New Bedford, Mass., 
shows tnat in that relatively small American city 
58 lenguages are spoken.. _ 

t In 1921 the population of Canada was 8,788, 
433, and that of India 318,942,480. 


considering the number of its ` 
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the Aryan people came into India from the 
North-west, they found it for the most 
part inhabited by a race known as Dravi- 
dians. The Aryan invaders pushed on and 
on until they had possessed themselves of a 
large part of the country except in the 
South, driving out or amalgamating with 
the somewhat civilized but not so highly 
civilized Dravidians. 

The India of to-day is nearly all Aryan 
and Dravidian,—but with a relatively smal 
Mongolian or partly Mongolian element 
(about one-thirtieth of the whole population) 
in the North and North-east; a © slight 
Persian and Afghan element in the North- 
west, and certain small miscellaneous ele- 
ments in the hills and romoter regions here 
and there, which are remnants of a primitive 
people or peoples somewhat like our North 
American aborigines. 

Thus we see how baseless is the claim 
that india is extraordinarily or seriously 
conglumerate or divided racially. As a fact, 
it contains less diversity of races than 
Europes, and far less than the United States 
of America, which, as already said, contains 
nearly all the languages and races of the 
world. 

Why do not Englishmen, who urge that 
India is unable to govern itself and must be 
ruled by the British because of its diversity 
of tongues and peoples, apply the same prin- 
ciple to their own empire as a whole? 
The British Empire contains all the diversities 
of every kind that are found in India, and 
at least two or three fimes as mauy more. 
Do Englishmen think that therefore they 
are unfit to rule their Empire, and that it 
ought to be ruled by some outside power ? 

The fact is, this whole argument that 
India contains a large number of languages 
and peoples and therefore needs to be ruled 
by foreignersisa hollow, is a bogey, is some- 
thing devised in order to furnish seeming 
justification for Great Britain’s remaining in 
a country where, for selfish reasons, she 
wants to remain, but where she has no 
right to be. It is strange that any sane 
mind can fail to see instantly that the 
greater the number of peoples and languages 
there are in India or any other 
country, the stronger becomes the reason 
why it should be ruled not by foreigners 
but by its own sons, who know most about 
these languages and peoples. 

The claim is made by many Englishmen 
that the diversities of language, race, and sœ 
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forth, foand in India, destroy her unity, 
make it incorrect to think or speak of India 
as one, or aS a nation at all: and for this 
reason she cannot govern herself. 

` This argument, which is accepted as true 
fy many who know nothing to the contrary 
has been answered many times over, and 
with great thoroughness, both by <ndian 
scholars and by Englishmen, who bave shown 
that, notwithstanding all the diversities that 
have been mentioned, deep down below them 
all India is profoundly one—that as a fart she 
has a unify older and more fundamentel than 
that of any other extensive country or great 
people or nation in the world wita the 
possible exception of China. Let us see 
what are some of the evidences of this as 
shown by historians and scholars. 

Perhaps the most widely circulatec and 
therefore the most mischievous statement we 
have of the claim that India has no unity, 
is not a nation, is that made by Sir John 
Strachey on the opening page of bis well- 
known book, “India.” There he says: 

“The first and most essential thing to be 
Jearned about India, is, that there is not and never 
avas an India possessing according io Huropean 
ideas any sort of unity, physicial, social, political, 
or religious ; no Indian nation, no people af India 
of which we hear so much.” 

This alleged condition of things he claims 
to bea clear justification of British rule. 
What auswer is to be made? A more than 
sufficient answer is furnished by a high 
British official, writing much later than Sir 
John Strachey, who has given us two of our 
most trustworthy books on India. -a his 
important work, “The Government of India,” 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at one time Premier, 
declares that India is one in absolutely every 
sense in which Mr. Strachey denias the 
unity. Here are his words (pp. 28, 29): 

“India from the Himalays to Cape Comorin, 
from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, is_ naturally 
the area of a single government. One has only 
to look at the map to see how  geograpay has 
fore-ordained an Indian Empire. Its vastness does 
not obscure its oneness; its variety dces not 
hide from view its unity. The Himalayas and 
their continuing barriers frame off the great 
peninsula from the rest of Asia. Its long rivers. 
connecting its extremities and its interior with 
the sea knit it together for communication 
and transport purposes; its varied procuctions, 
interchangeable with one another, make ita con- 
venient industrial unit, maintaining contact with 
the nos through the great ports to the east and 
west. 


“Political and religious traditions heve also 
welded it into one Indian conscionsne:s. This 
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spiritual unity dates from very early times in 
Indian culture. 

“A historical atlas of India shows how again and 
again the natural unity of India has influenced 
conquest and showed itself in empires. The realms 
of Chandragupta and his grandson Asoka (305-232 
B. C.) embraced practically the whole peninsula, 
and ever after, amidst the swaying and falling of 
dynastias, this unity has been the dream of every 
victor end has never lost its potency.” 


Elsewhere (Indian World, November, 
1910), Mr. MacDonald gives the ‘allowing 
further testimony as to the fundamental 
unity of India. He says : 


_ “One thing which the stranger in India quickly 
discovers js, that Indians—at any rate Hindus. and 
not a few Mohammedans—always think of India 
as a whole. In spite of her various languages, in 
spite of her different races and castes, in spite of 
her great distances ; she is always thought of as 
one. Benares is the sacred city of both Buddhists 
and Hindus. Numbers of the holy places of India 
are baly to Hindu, Buddhist and Mohammedan, 
all alike. The Ganges is the sacred river of 
practically all India. All Indians feel a sacred 
revererce for the Himalayas. Indian culture is to 
a remarkable degree one. The great Epics, the 
Mahabl:arata and the Ramayana, are more truly 
universal classics in India taan ‘s Shakespeare in 
England. As represented in her legends, the 
councils of her gods always have ruled aud still 
rule the whole land south of the great mountains, 
her pilgrims have wandered and still wander to 
her shrines from all ker corners. This sense of 
unity in the heart of the people of India is a far 
greater binding force than tae separatist force of 
the differences in social status, caste and religion.” 

Says Vincent Smith, than whom there is 

no higher historical authority : 
_ “India circled as she is by seas and mountains, 
is indisputably a geographical unit, and as such | 
rightly designated by one name. Her type of 
civilization, too, has many features which differen- 
tiate it from that of all other regions of the 
world, while they are common to the whole 
country in a degree sufficient to justify its_ treat- 
ment as a unit in the history of the social, reli- 
gious, and intellectual development of mankind.” 
(“Early History of India”) o.. 

William Archer in his India and the 
Futurs” devotes a chapter to The Unity of 
India” in which he declares that Indian 
unity is “indisputable.” 

There is no greater uniting force known 
among peoples and nations in the world than 
religion. This applies with pre-eminent 
emphasis to India. 

Many centuries before the Christian Era 
Hinduism spread over virtually the whole 
peninsula of Hindustan. Although originat- 
ing among the Aryan peoples of the North- 
west, it soon extended beyond, and was 
widely accepted by the Dravidian peoples 
occupying other parts. Thus it became early 
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and it remains still, an all-India religion, 
exercising a strong uniting influence upon 
practically all the inhabitants of the land. 
and all :ndian history and civilization. 

Hardly less is to be said of Buddhism, 
the child of Hinduism. It spread everywhere 
in India, and its influence everywhere was 
to crsato a spirit of unity and brotherhood 
throtghout the whole country. 


_ Writing of the unifying influence of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Lord Acton says : 


“Just as Christianity attempted. during the 
Middle «ges to provide a common civilization. for 
Western Europe, on the basis of which the various 
nations and races might combine in a common 
State, in the same manner Hinduism, provided, 
during many centuries, a common civilization for 
India which has made and still makes the Indian 
continent a political unity in spite of a thousand 
disintegr.ting forces.--'lo Hinduism, with its off- 
shoot Buddhism, belongs this great glory that it 
was not content with a narrow racial boundary, 
but included the whole continent in its embrace 
from the Himalayas to the farthest shores of 
Ceylcn. There are few more imposing spectacles 
im history than this silent, peaceful penetration of 
Hinda civilization, till the farthest bounds of 
India were reached.’* 


Mobammedanism, which came into India 
muca later, has sometimes been called a 
divider. But even if in certain respects this 
is true, in a larger and truer way it has been 
a uriter. The very fact that it has penetrat- 
ed to virtually all parts of India, has tended 
to g:ve all parts a common interest in one 
another and therefore to bind all together. 
Hav.ng become an all-India faith, like 
Hinduism and Buddhism it has tended to 
unify the whole land. 

What is a nation? What is national 
unity ? Is there any higher authority than 
John Stuart Mill? In his “Representative 


Governinent,” Mill defines a nation as 
follows : 


“a portion of mankind may be said to consti- 
tute 2 nationality, if they are united among them- 
selves by common sympathies, which do not exist 
between them and any other, which make them 
co-operate with each other more willingly than 
with other people, desire to be under the same 
government and desire that it should be governed 
by cherise:ves or a portion of themselves 
excitsivcly. This feeling of nationality may 
have been genezated by various causes, Some- 
tımes if 1s the effect of identity of race and 
descent. Community of religion greatly contri- 
bute to it. Geographical limits are one of its 
causes. But the strongest of all is identity of 
politral antecedents ; the possession of a national 


history, and consequent community of recollec- 
a aa ee a A seen ESR MERI ONERHANE Ek 


* Juczed by C. F. Andrews in the Hindusta 
Review of February, 1911. ý 
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tions ; collective pride and humiliation, pleasure 
and regret, connected with the same incidents in 
the past.” 


Does this definition of nationality describe- 


India ? Yes, absolutely ; 
and in every point. 

The truth is, if there is a real nation in 
the world, a nation with a unity so long- 
standing and so deep (the growth of thousands. 
of years) that it has become a part of the 
very intellectual and moral fiber of the 
people, an ingredient of their very-life blood- 
that nation is India. Compared with the 
unity of India, that of every American and 
European nation is superficial and ephemeral. 

It is true that India’s unity is made up of 
variety ; many constituent elements enter into 
it. But of what important national unity is 
not this true? W pluribus unum, “one formed 
of many,” is the motto of the United States ;. 
showing that our own American nation glories 
in the fact of its composite and comprehensive 
character. Canada is also one formed of 
maby. Every large nation of Europe is- 
formed of numerous smaller political units 
gathered into ove, and most of the nations- 
of any considerable size contain peoples of 
different races, religions and languages. But 
these differing elements do not prevent them 
from being true nations, or from possessing 
a real unity. Rather is their national life 
larger and richer because of the many and 
diverse elements of which it is made up. 

This is essentially the condition of things 
that exists in India. Her eminent poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, expresses it well : 

“We (the Indian peoples) are one all the 

more because we are many z 

We have made room for a common love, 

A common brotherhood, through all our 

separatenesses.. 

Our unlikenesses reveal the beauty ofa ` 

common life deeper than all,. 

Even as mountain peaks in the morning sun 

Reveal the Unity of the mountain range - 

from which they all lift up their 
shining foreheads.”* 


in every respect 





*A new kind of unity in India has been 


created by British rule, a kind not foreseen much 
less desired by the foreign rulers, but now cons-- 
picuous and ominous and growing rapidly, namely, 
the unity of a common desire and determination. 
to throw. off a hated yoke. 

Practically all the Indian people are now 
united in their realization of the wrong of being 
ruled by a foreign nation, of the degradation that 
it entails upon them, of the humiliating arrogance- 
toward them of their rulers, of the heavy aad 
galling financial load laid on them by an expensive 
foreign government. of the exploitation and 
impoverishment of their country in the interest 
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But even if this were not so; even if all 
the statements made by Sir John Strackey 
and the rest of the imperialists, as to the 
lack of unity in India, were true, still what 
~ Tight would that give the British to be there, 
» forcing their rule upon an unwilling peopls ? 

A century ago, Italy had no unity. 
Would Britain have been justified for taat 
reason in conquering and ruling Italy ? Ia 
the seventeenth and even as late as tke 
eighteenth century, Germany was divided into 
Some two or three hundred kingdoms, prinze- 
doms, and other petty sovereignties of one 
kind and another, with hardly a shadow of 
real unity among them. Did that give Hnglend 
a right to subjugate and govern Germany ? 
China to-day has very imperfect unity. Does 

-any one claim that it would be right fcr 
^ Britain or Japan or any other foreign nat.on 

to conquer and rule China ? There have 
been times in England’s own history when 
she had little unity, when for long periocs 
she was distracted by many and seriovs 
divisions. Does any Englishman believe that 
those divisions gave any foreign power a 
right to come and subdue and govarn 
England ? 

Then why would want of unity, why 
would divisions, in India, even if they existed 
to the monostrously exaggerated degree 
affirmed by men like Sir Jhon Strachey, give 
Great Britain even the shadow of a right to 

conquer the land and rule it by the power of 
“the sword ? | 

One farther thought in conclusion. 

The British declare that they cannot give 
India (India as a whole) self-rule, because she 
lacks unity. But there are great Provinzes, 
great States, really great Nationsin India 


of foreigners, of the the injury done their children 
by the refusal of the government to provide 
adequate schools and education. These aad 
many, other injustices have strongly and :n- 
creasingly tended to, unite all sections of the 
Indian people by giving them a deep grievarce 
which they all share; @ common reason “or 
complaint and protest, a common battle to fght. 
As Mr. H. W. Nevinson has said, “Every az: of 
B injustice and tyranny on thepart of the British rulers, 

has promoted India’s sense of unity, by creacing, 
among all classes, a realization of common suffer- 
ing, and a new and united impulse to shake off the 
tyranny and thus end the suffering.” As a fact, 
there is no other such uniter of any people ary- 
where in the world as a common feeling that 
they are oppressed, and a common fight ‘or 
freedom. This kind-of unification is now strong 
in India, and is steadily and irresistibly deepening 
and becoming more intense. 
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which possess unity,—unity quite as complete 
and perfect as that of France, or Germany. 
or Italy, or the United States. Why is not 
self-rule given at least to these ? In othe 
words, why does not Britain graut self- 
goveroment to such great and important 
populations as the Bengalis in tke Hast. the 


Marhattas in the West, the Telugus and 
Tamils in the South, and others, who are 


united in language, in race, in h.story, and 
in every other important respect, who have 
literatures, atts and cultures of their own 
and whosa numbers are greater than those o. 
most of the European nations ? 

What interpretation is it possible to pus 
upon the fact that all these States and Pro- 
vinces in which there is no lazk of unity 
are held in subjection just as firmly anc 
relentlessly as is India asa whole, excep: 
that the question of unity has little os 
nothing to do with the case ? and that tho 
British hold India simply because they wan; 
to hold it, for their own advantage. the 
alleged lack of unity being merely a con- 
venient, and, to persons ignorant of India, a 
plausibla, excuse ? Is this interpretatior 
false ? If so, why do not the British correc: 
it, as they easily may, by giving self-ruie 
at least to those great sections of Indic 
which robody can deny are as united as 
England itself? 


IL 


Instead of Britain refusing to give [adia 
self-government because of lack of unity, 
she cought long ago to heave learned tha 
lesson taught by history a hundred times 
over, that nothing is so effective in prodacinz 
unity among divided peoples as self-govern- 
ment, that is, as the bringing of all parties 
and classes and sections together for commoa 
thinking, common planning, common workinz 
for the common welfare; and that is jast 
what democratic self-government meaus. When 
men, however, far apart, begin fo plar and 
work tcgether, aud bear responsibilities 
together, ia the interest of a government 
which thev feel is Aeir own, in trying t> 
promote the safety and prosperity of a natiot, 
which is really theirs, they inevitably teui 
to grow serious, constractive and unitec. 
Many illustrations of this might bə mentioned. 
It will be sufficient if [ cite two; the case 
of the British Colonies in America which 
became the United States. and that of 
Canada. 
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In the-case of tbe former, few persons 
have any adequate understanding at all of 
the wide differences and divergencies of 
almost every kind that existed among them. 
‘The Colonies were very widely scattered 
‘extending all along the Atlantic seaboard 
trom near Nova Scotia in the North to near 
the Gulf of Mexico in the South. Their 
inhabitants were from different countries of 
Europe; they had different religions 
and spoke several different languages. 
Their industrial and commercial interests 
were very different, and in many 
cases antagonistic. It was widely declared 
in England that these thirteen different 
Colonies (virtually thirteen little seperate 
nations), with so many differences, rivalries 
and contentions, could not possibly unite in 
‘one government, or rule themselves; and 
that without the overlordship of Great 
Britain there would be disorder, anarchy 
and local wars throughout the land. 

Says the historian Lecky : 

“Great bodies of Dutch,Germans, French, Swedes, 
Seotch and Irish, scattered among the descen- 
dants of the English, contributed to the hetero- 
geneous character of the Colonies, and they com- 
prised so many varieties of government, religious 
helief, commercial interest, and social type that 
their union appeared to many incredible.’* 

An Englisa traveller named Burnby 
made an extensive tour of observation 
through the American Colonies in 1759 and 
1760, and on his return to London published 
an account of the same, in which he said: 


“Fire and water are not more_ heterogeneous 
than the different Colonies in North America. 
Nothing can exceed the jealousy and emulation 
which they possess in regard to each other. The 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania and New York have 
an inexhaustible source of animosity in their 
jealousy for the trade of the Jerseys, Massachu- 
setts Bay and Rhode Island are not less interested 
in that of Connecticut. The West Indies are a 
common subject of emulation for them all. Even 
the limits and boundaries of each Colony are a 
constant source of litigation. In short, such is the 
difference of character, of manners, of religion, 
of interest, of the different colonies, that I think, 
were they left to themselves, there would soon 
be a civil war from one end of the continent to 
the other, while the Indians and Negroes would 
watch the opportunity to exterminate them 
altogether.” 


As a matter of fact, the differences and 
antagonisms between the Colonies were so 
great that, even after the Revolutionary War 


* “Ergland in the Eighteenth Century,” Vol. 
IV, p.12. 
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bad been fought and their independence 
from Great Britain had been won, if was 
difficult to persuade them to unite, and very 
difficult for them to form a government 
acceptable to all. But no sooner was a 
common government set up, with its par- ` 
liamentary or representative system, which 
placed all the colonies on a level and set 
all to the task of working together and 
planning for the common good, than the 
old differences and antagonisms began to 
disappear. And it was not long before the 
new nation, the United States of America, 
was as united, as peaceful, and as efficient 
a government as probably existed in the 
entire world. 

Turning to the history of Canada, we 
find a situation in many respects the same, 
and with the same lesson to teach. 
long time Canada was denied self-rule; she 
was regarded as not fit to govern herself, 
partly because her area was so great, 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific; and partly becanse her people were 
so divided in race, language and religion,— 
her white population being about one-half 
French, speaking the French language and 
professing the Roman Catholic faith, and 
the other half being English, speaking the 
English language and professing the, Protes- 
tant faith, while in the land, scattered 
throughout all parts, were scores of tribes 
of aborigines, or native “Red Indians,” all 
having separate customs and cultures, and al? 
speaking different tongues, and still in addi- 
tion to these, there were in the far north 
various tribes of Eskimos, with strange 
languages, and with customs and modes of 
life different from all other peoples. 

How could a country of such vast 
extent, and with a population so _ scattered, 
divided and diverse, and possessing so little 
unity of any kind, govern itself? Surely, 
it would be full of anarchy, wars and 
bloodshed, resulting in ultimate division into 
smaller nations forever fighting one another, 
if England withdrew her hand. 

Was this what happened? It was the 
exact opposite of what happened. So long 
as the foreign rule of Great Britain’ conti-# 
nued there was discontent, ever-increasing 
discontent, with insurrections and rebellions 
breaking out here and there, and others 
forever threatening. There was no feeling of 
general unity, no assured general peace and 
no general contentment until the country 
was given self-rule, that is, until it was 
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given its present dominion status, with fres- 
dom and power to manage its own affairs. 
Then a marvellous change came. A feslirg 
of unity such as would have been forever 
impossibie under a foreign rule began <0 
the different parts bf 
the country began to develop a common 
interest, and to draw together for promotion 
of the common welfare, and there was suzh 
contentment and peace, aud also such 
efficiency of government, as had never bean 


known before. 

In these experiences,—that of the 
American Colonies which separated them- 
selves from Great Britain and under inte- 
pendence grew united in spirit and stronz ; 
and in the experience of Canada which aso 
found that self-rule meant unity and strength, 
there is a very important lesson for beth 
India and Great Britain. It is folly to 
claim that because of differences of race 
and language and religion India requires to 
be ruled by foreigners. What India necds 
to make her united and strong, is sulf- 
government. Nothing in the world world 
be so effective in causing the people of 
India to forget their differences of race end 
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language and religion and fo becone united, 
and, wher united, peaceful and eficien: 
and powerful, as to set up for themselves a 
parliamentary government of their own, ana 
begin the practical work of reling them- 
selves. Tkat would mightily increase their 
self-respect, their confidence in themsolves, 
their moral stamina, their interest in ons 
another, their desire to promote peace in th3 


land, and their ability to cefend India i1 
case of Janger. 
If tha British, with all power in the’r 


hands, had set up a Parliamentary Gever- 
ment in India when Jord Ripen (in 188C- 
1884) made so fine a start toward it (which 
India kailed with delight but which tre 
British thwarted) we may well elieve thet, 
by this time, all the Indian peoples outsice 
of the “Native States,’ and probably with 
some of taem included, would have been 
working together through their representi- 
tives as harmoniously, and, so far as can te 
seen, we.lnigh or quite as eficientlr, as 
Canada or the United States. 

[This article is a chapter of the author's 
forthcoming work on “India’s Case for 
Freedom.” | 
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By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, pup. 


HEN Napoleon planned to atack 
Britain in India with Russian aid, Great 
Britain had to direct her attention to 

Persia, so that it might not be used as the 
base of operations against India. When the 
fear of French aggression disappeared, the 
problem of Russian march, through Central 
Asia to the Persian Gulf took ifs pace. 
Later on when Germany was seeking an 
outlet in the Persian Gulf, for her Bezlin- 
Bagdad Railway, Great Britain agreec to 
settle her differences with Russia, purely for 
strategical reasons—safety of India. ‘Thus 
it should be well to bear in mind, while 
studying British policy in Persia, that 
although British economic interests in that 
country are very considerable, yet Britain’s 
Persian policy is primarily based on strategi- 
cal reasons. So long as India remains under 


British control, so long as Britain continnes 
to play the role of dominant power in she 
vast region between the Suez Canal and zhe 
Persian Gulf, strategical considerations will 
be the deciding factor in formu.ating British 
policy. 

It is the opinion of 
American observer and 
Polities, that— 


_" Almost every action of British. Government 
with respect to Persia, since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century cau be interpreted as the 
result of aggressive or acquistive ambitions. 
Especially this is so in the presen century, when 
the progress of British influence in Persia has 
very often appeared to strike at the independence 
of that uufortunate nation. It seemed or severa. 
occasions (as in 1919) that Great Britain, having 
been ixstrumental in detachinz twc of the Persiar 
provinces, Afghanistan and half of Beluchistan, 
and having acquired domination over the mirera 
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wealth of the South-west, was about to take the 
Sina. gulp and swallow the whole country.” 

In 1919 when, through the efforts of 
Lord Curzon, the Anglo-Persian ‘Treaty was 
aoneluded, Russia was in no position to 
yppose the British attempt to incorporate 
Persia into the British Empire. So sure 
were the British statesmen—Lord Curzon 
and Sir Percy Cox-about the importance 
of the Avglo-Persian Treaty of 1919, by 
«hich British control over Persian Finance, 
Army and Foreign Relations was to be firmly 
established, thaf they paid 75,000 tamans 
to the three Persian statesmen—~Vossug-ed- 
Dovleh, the then Prime-Minister, Prinz 
Tircz. the Minister of Finance and Saram-ed- 
Dowlek—who signed the treaty on behalf of 
Persia. But new Persia— Nationalist Persia- 
custed the corrupt ministry and the cabinet 
cf ia-ed-Din on February 26, 1921 
repudiated the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919. 
Persian nationalists dared to take this bold 
stand, because the Government of Soviet 
Eussia, under the leadership of Lenin and 


“Tehicherin bad repudiated the Anglo-Persian 


Łgreement of 1907, (by which Persia was 
practically partitioned between Great Britain 
and Tsarist Russia). Furthermore, to stiffen 
tie opposition to any further British en- 
evoachment in Persia, the Soviet Russian 
Government supported Persian national 
aspirations. By the Russo-Persian Treaty of 
1321, the Soviet Government gave up all 
Russian claims and concessions in Persia, 
exceat Russian fishery rights in the Caspian 
Saa. 

This meant a very sericus defeat for the 
British Government, which was forced to 
cl ange its tactice on the diplomatic battle- 
field of Persia. For tbe time being, 
it preferred to remain inactive politically 
acd militarily, while merely protecting 
British economic and commercial interests— 
interests of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
Indo-European Telegraph Company and the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, which are virtu- 
ally British Government institutions, and 
atoer minor concerns. 

When it became apparent to the British 
authorities that Reza Khan represented the 
strongest factor in Persian polities, they 
were willing to support him. 

‘Tn the autumn of 1925, when Reza ascended 


the throne, it was with the full approval and 
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sympathy of the British. The first Government tc 
recognize Reza as the head of the provisional 
Government was the British, and the British 
recognized him first as Shah.” * 

Thus itis safe to assert that the British 
policy towards Persia has been to bring the 
country within the orbit of British influence » 
or cortrol. This policy has not been aban- | 
doned at any time, although diplomatic 
tactics of Britain in Persia varied to sutt 
various circumstances. ; 

The policy of Soviet Russia towards the 
peoples of the Hast is certainly not actuated 
by pure altruism, although the desire of 


some of the Soviet leaders, especially 
Tchicherin, is sincere. In this desire of 
freeing the peoples of Asia, there is the 


element of self-interest—preservation of the 
Soviet State; so that the peoples of Asia _ 
would not make a common cause or be“ 
utilised by Great Britain against Soviet 
Russia. 

It has been well said by a Soviet 
Russian diplomat in Persia, “Government 
may change, but Russia always remains.’ 
This Russia, under the Soviet Government 
has at the present time given up the 
ageressive policy in Persia and is following 
the policy of peaceful penetration This 
Russia of today is as energetically opposed 
to any British economic advance in northern 
Persia, as was the old Russia of the days 
ofthe Tsars “It is by no means an exag- 
geration to say that such an advance would 
contain definite danger of war.” 

While new Persia, anxious to maintain 
her national independence, is trying hard to 
re-organise the administration of the land 


on more efficient lines by employing foreign 
(primarily American) experts, is busy in 
adopting measures to spread education 


among the masses and women and building 
railroads and other transportation facilites 
and a strong army for national defense, it 
seems that the Anglo-Russian rivalry in 
Persia is taking anew, definite and threatening 


shape. 
It was the Russian support to the 
nationalist Persia that defeated the 


British project of controlling Persia through 
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the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919. It was 
the Scviet-Turkish joint-action against 
Britain and Greece which contributed 


largely to the success of Nationalist Turkey. 
* Ibid. p. 178 
T Ibid. p 157 
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Soviet support to the cause of Afghan 
independence strengthened the Afghan catse 
and later on Britain had to acknowlscge 
Afghan sovereignty. Consolidation of Sc viet 
Russian position through neutrality treat.es 
with Turkey, Pursia and Afghanistan has 
forced Great Britain to adopt means to 
strengthen her position in Palestine, Aratia, 
Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf and she 
Indian North-Western Frontier regions. 

Great Britain’s recent treaty witk che 
Kingdom of Hedjaz (concluded in May 1327), 
by which the signatories pledged themselves 
to maintain friendly relations with Balrrein, 
is regarded as prejudicial to Pe-sian 
interests. Bahrein, with a population of 
120,000, consists of a group of islands ix the 
Persian Gulf, 300 mules south of Easra. 
Although Great- Britain in 1868 establ sied 


a sort of protectorate over it, guarantzeing 


its autonomy, Persia never recognized “his 
arrangement and always claimed Persian 
sovereignty over it; and the justice of the 
Persian claim was recognized by Tord 
Clarendon in 1869. 

Last November the Persian Goverrment 
protested- against the Anglo-Hedjaz treacy ; 
and not being satisfied with the British reply, 
during the last days of December 1327, 
complained to the League of Nations that 
“the treaty concluded between Great Britain 
and Hedjaz last May encroached upcn the 
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sovereignty of Persia.” The ontcoms of 
this dispute, in all probability, will resalt in 
British victory and thus further increase of 
British power and prestige in Southern 
Persia, and greater tension between Britain 
and nationalist Persia supported by Soviet 
Russia. 

Whatever may be the future develop- 
ment in New Persia, 


“It is not likely that Britain’s hold ovr, the 
Southern part of Persia will be relaxed; znd the 
most definite trend perceptible in the course of 
the past few years has been strengthening cf that 
hold, so that southern Persia is already, in a 
practical sense, a part of the British Ompire. 
British pclicy defends that proparty; gud its 
secondary aspect tends to advance to the north.’”* 


Anglo-Russian rivalry in Persia is acute and 
Persian nationalists are anxious to freo their 
country from direct or indirect control of alien 
powers. This may lead to a eontlict of 
serious sharacter. In such a conflict, Persia 
may hare the support of Soviet Russia, 
whereas fhe Arabs will fight for Britain 
against Persia. Afghanistan and Turkey 
will either adopt a policy of neutrality or 
side with Persia, whichever may serve their 
best interests. However, India’s man-power, 
Strategie position and military strength will 
be the determining factor in such a conflict. 
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iA LILY FROM THE GUTTER: 


By SITA DEVI 


HE world may be compared to a village, 
lying at the foot of a sleeping volcano. 
Man knows that any moment an errup- 

tion may occur, reducing his world to cshes, 
bat he refuses to believe it. He could not 
live, if he believed it. So he goes oa the 
, even tenor of his way, as if there were not 
the slightest cause of fear. 

But for the unlucky, the volcano rises 
out of its age-long sleep. The man who 
yesterday lacked nothing in men, money 
or fame, takes to the road today,a beggar 
nothing but his life left to him. Satrasaran, 
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the much-petted son of the Mitra family, was 
one such unfortunate. 

His father came ofa very rich family. 
For two or three generations, they hid been 
spending the money, amassed by fheir for- 
bears but had not yet succeeded in exhaust- 
ing the store He and his eldest son 
Nityasaran together, were trying hard though, 
to triog about this seemirgly impossiole 
event. Satyasaran’s eldest sister, Saroja, was 
married with such pomp and splendour, that 
even the metropolis Icoked on agepe with 
woncer. Nityasaran was sent to England 
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for continuing his studies. He lived there 
thes years, and came back with, Lord 
knows, how much knowledge, acquired. Man 
cnly saw that he had acquired a very pretty 
Ergiish girl for his wife. 

Vityasaran’s mother was not living. 
Meitier was there any other aged female 
relative in the family. So the new daughter- 
ià-law did not have to meet with any 
obstacles in the shape of orthodox relatives. 
Tha father was a famous agnostic, and did 
no, care a penny about orthodoxy. He 
f-cwned as he saw his new daughter- 
in-law, then seemed to forget her existence 
altogether. Saroja’s relatives-in-law became 
lord in abuse for a few days, but meeting 
with no response anywhere, had to stop, 
baffled. The youngest girl, Niroja, had not 
yət been married at all, so there were none 
in taat quarter to abuse the Mitras, for lack 
of orthodoxy. 

Tae new bride, suddenly developed a 
wost amazing hobby. She wanted motor cars, 
matening all her dresses. The infatuated 
young husband did not find anything extra- 
ordinary in this demand. So blue cars, green 
cers, cream-coloured cars, silver-gray cars 
began to roll in one by one, and fill all the 
geragos. Niroja turned up her pretty nose, 
Saroja wrote a most abusive letter to her 
brothar, while their father sat with a hideous 
smile on his lips and a glass of wine in 
hend. Satyasaran, alone, of all the family 
made no remarks. He was busy, preparing 
for tLe M. A. examination, and had no time 
to in pect the garage of his sister-in-law. 

A. this juncture, the volcano woke up 
sudienly. Nityasaran, his wife and Niroja, 
caxe home from a feast, and died within 
twenty-four hours, of acute food-poisoving. 
Niroja was the last to expire. As her body 
wes keing carried out of her room, a tremend- 
ous  eport was heard from a room in the 
first floor. The old man, their father, had 
blown his brains out. 

Nhe heart and brain of Satyasaran seemed 
to be paralysed. He did not weep, he did 
noz talk, only sat on like a dumb animal, in 
a corner of his room. Saroja came over 
from her husband’s house. She wept loudly 
and wanted Satyasaran to come away with 
her. But he would not budge an inch. 

As soon as the old man died, dame 
Fortaxe left his house for ever. He had 
encrmously overdrawn at the bank and had 
borroved money right and left. The family 
solicitors at once advised Satyasaran to apply 
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.or insolvency. He left the home of his 
boyhood for ever with nothing but a few 
clothes, which he carried in a suitcase. He 
had to put up at Saroja’s, for a few days, 
but hs had determined not to stay there, for 
more than two or three days. 

The metropolis seemed like an 
him. He was determined to leave Bengal, as 
everything connected with his past had 
become insufferable fo him. He-.could not 
even look at the face of his sister. If any 
friends came to see him, he would promptly 
walk out of the house. 

“You will go mad, if you keep on like 
this,” his brother-in-law, Akhil, said. “Why 
don’t you start on a tour ? You better stay 
out, for a year or two.” 

“I have not money enough to buy a 
third class railway ticket”, Satyasaran said. 
“Where can I 


go p” 
“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Akhil, patting 
him on the shoulder. “We have taken 


thousands from your father when we needed 
them. So we should be able to lend you a 
few hundreds in your hour of need. If you 
don’t want to accept a gift, take if as a loan, 
and repay it when you are able.” 

“I don’t think, I shall ever be able to do 
that”, said Satyasaran with a sadsmile. “Still, 
it is batter to borrow from you, than from 
a stranger. Give me five hundred, at 
present.” 

“Where do you think of going?” his 
brother in-law asked. 


inferno to . 
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“I think, I shall go to Burma,” Satyasarany 


_yeplied, “it is said to be a land of oppor- 


tunities.” 

No calendar was consulted to find out an 
auspicious moment for starting. Misfortane 
was already a permauent guest at his home, 
so it was not needful to offer her a bribe of 
fear. The first steamer available was good 
enough for Satyasaran. He started as a 
deck passenger. He searcely heeded how 
the three days passed. Sometimes he bought 
food and sometimes he went without. 

He knew many people in Rangoon. He 
had wired to one of them before starting, to 
meet him at the wharf. He was relieved to 
see that the gentleman had complied with 
his request. He was a stranger to the place, 
and it might have gone hard with him, had 
he been left alone to fend for himself. 

Ue found the land refreshingly new. The 
men belonged to another race, their dresses 
were strange, their speech meaningless to 
him. Many of the houses were built in a 
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strange way. Satyasaran began to hope, 
that he would be able to forget the blov, 
destiny had dealt him, if he stayed on here. 
How cheerful and care-free these Burmese 
looked ! He wondered if they had ever 
- suffered! Could they go about in such 
bright coloured dresses and with such smilirg 
faces, if Fate bad been unkind to them ? 

“These people are not as poverty-strickea, 
as those of our own land, are they ?” Le 
asked his friend, Biswanath Babu. “None 
of them seem poor.” 

“Thats true to a certain extent,’ Fis 
friend replied, “but these people are not 30 
very rich, as may appear at first sight. Thay 
spend less on the other necessities of life, 
and so, are able to dress much better, than 
the Indians.” 
~- hey reached their destination very soon. 

Biswanath did not live here with his family, 
because it cost too much. But he bad grown 
too old to mess with various strange young- 
men, so he rented a small flat, and lived 
there, with his Chittagonian servant. 

The hackney carriage stopped before a 

house in a small Jane. Biswanath Babu zot 
down, and shouted—"“Kamini, Kamini,” looking 
upwards. A few minutes later, a tall, stal- 
wart man came down the stairs of the hoase, 
collected all the luggage and carried tLem 
up, single handed. Satyasaran felt amused to 
think, that the fellow was called Kanini 
(lady). He certainly did not look effemirate. 
; They came up the narrow and dark stairs 
and entered a room on the first floor. 
Biswanath Baba understood clearly the 
amazement, with which his guest was sur7ey- 
ing the room. “We have no houses here, as 
we understand the word in India. Most of 
us have to pass our days in those worden 
cages,” he said. 

Satyasaran sat down in that dark, bare 
room, destitute of any kind of furnicure. 
Perhaps, this was what he needed, he 
thought. The more drastic the change, the 
better for him. He had come here to forget 
that he was the son of a very rich man, so 
he should not expect any kind of luxury 
and comfort. 

“I shall haveto rush off tomy bləssed 
office,” his friend said, “after I have had my 


breakfast. You, too, have yours. What will 
you do, all the afternoon ?” 

“I shall look around a bit?’ Satyesaran 
said. 

“All right”, Biswanath said; “brt be 


carefu] not to pick up a quarrel wita any 
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Burmese. These people don’t think much of 
stabbing a person.” 

“I have very little practice in the art of 
quarreling,” Satyasaran said, “I could not 
quarrel now, even if I tried.” 

He went to have his batk. He came 
back to see the servant preparing to lay 
their breakfast. Instead of the customary 
pieces of carpet, two newspapars were spread 
on the ‘oor, Two tumblers of aluminium 
were secured for the drinking water. Biswa- 
nath Batu was waiting for him. Satycsaran 
had eatan next to nothing in the steamer, 
so he was hungrily expecting his breakfast. 
He sat down without delay. 

But cha first mouthful nearly drew tears 
from his eyes. How painfully hot! besides, 
his palaze was a stranger to such remarkably 
bad cooking. He gave up all hopes of 
eating the vegetable curry and began to 
take bis rice with the dal alone. 

“Cannot you eat?” asked his host. “This 
fellow used to sweep roads in his own 
country, i think. In Rangoon, ke has curned 
out to be a very good cook. He does not 
know a single thing! One could eat a bit, 
if he weuld only boil tha things. But no, 
he must cook! I cannot teach him anything, 
he is sich an awful idiot. Bring some more 
dal for the new Babu, you good-for-nothing 
wretch. Is the fish very hot too? I told 
him to do his best, as I was expecting a 
guest, so he has lavished all the red pepper 
he had in his store on the breakfast.” 

The servant had began zo look very 
much abashed, and Satyasaran felt a certain 
pity for him. Why had Fate played him 
such a trick? ilis name did not suit him, 
neither cid his occupation. He should hare 
been a prize fighter by rights. So in order 
to console the fellow, he said, “No, no, the 
fish is all right.” 

The man was so pleased, that he ran off 
at once to bring him more fish. This dish, 
too, was very hot; but Satyasaran ate on 
with heroic fortitude, restraining his tears 
with difficulty, in order to keep his word. 

After finishing breakfast, his host lef 
him for his office. Satyasaren rested about 
half an hour, then he to0 walked out. Ha 
was newto the place, he looxed about him 
very carefully, so that he might not forget 
his way. 

Rangoon was the capital of Burma, but 
there were not so many Burmese people 
about, as one would expect. In fact, ore 
met more Madrasis here than Burmese. Indians 
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of various classes and castes, some turbaned, 
soma with caps on, some bare-headed, 
abounded everywhere. There was no lack of 
Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans too., 
Small eating shops could be seen everywhere 
on the footpaths, which were greatly patro- 
nised even by very well-dressed people. 
Chinese and Burmese men went about selling 
Mohinga which seemed a great delicacy. 
Burmese flower-women and fruit-women 
Walked along with free easy strides. It was 
evident that they had never known purdah. 
The rickshaw reigned here, as the king of 
conveyances. The rickshawmen were all 
of the province of Madras. Satyasaran 
went on and on, without knowing where 
he was going. Up to this time, he 
had been following a high road. Now 
Seeing a small, thickly peopled lane, before 
h-m, he directed his steps there. Evidently, 
the dwellers hereabouts, were very poor. 
The lane was dirty, the houses looked 
icsauitary and dingy. People slept on the 
footpaths in broad daylight, others lolled here 
aud there, fanning themselves with the 
hendterchiefs they usually tied round their 
heads. Most of them were coolies and rick- 
skaw pullers. They spoke in Tamil and 
Telugu, which were nothing but mere sounds 
to Satyasaran. 


A: the other end of the lane, before a 
small shop, a furious quarrel seemed to be 
raging. About twenty persons, male and 
female, shouted and gesticulated with all 
their might and a large crowd had gathered 
around to see the fun. Satyasaran felt 
curious and went and stood amidst the 


-~ 


crowcC. 


The combatants seemed to be Madrasis, 
so much Satyasaran guessed from their 
larguege, though he hardly understood a 
word of it A young girl, of about twenty 
yeers, sat on the ground, weeping. She had 
an orangs-coloured Saree on, with broad red 
borders. She wore no ornaments. Her face 
was pretty and her complexion, though dark, 
glowec with health. A large fat man, stood 
before ber. He had many thick gold 
ornaments on and wore a cloth with fancy 
borders. He seemed in a furious temper and 
was shouting angrily at an attenuated old 
man, who, on his part, waved his arms about 
wildly, and seemed to be trying to make 
his adversary see reason. ‘The fat person 
rushed af the young woman, every now and 
then, and pulled her sharply by the arm. 
The girl snatched away her hand and wept 
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even more loudly. Questions in all fhe 
dialects of india, were being showered up 
on these persons, but none answered these. 
They were too busy, with their own 
quarrel. 


Satyasaran wanted to know, what the 
matter was. He looked around and saw 
that there were a few Bengalis in the crowd. 
He approached an old gentleman and asked, 
“Whats the matter, sir? What are they 
quarreling about ?” 

The old gentleman looked up and said, 
“These people have very little to do, save 
quarrel. They toil like slaves, squander all 
their earnings on drink, then fight and 
quarrel. Last of all, they go to the hospital 
and die.’ 

“But whats the bone of contention in 
this case ?” Satyasaran asked again. “Why 3 
is ie fat man pulling about fhat girl 
SO +} 


“He bas bought the girl, of that old man”, 
the gentleman said, “now the girl does not 
want to go with him. So this scene”. 

Satyasaran could hardly believe his ears. 
“What do you mean? Bought the girl, 
did you say? Won’t the police arrest him? ” 

The old gentleman made a gesture of 
contempt with his hand, “Thousands of such 
cases happen everyday”, he said. “Who 
informs the police? This fat raseal will 
take away the girl, will keep her for some 
days, and then will sell her to somebody 
else, whenever he wants money for drink.4 
To these people, women are no better than 
chattel. This girl is in for a good beating, 
she is picking up sucha row.” 

Satyasaran was highly excited. “What 
an awful state of affairs!” he cried. “I 
did not know, that such things could happen 
in broad daylight, in any civilized country. 
Ought not we to inform the police ?” 

“What would be the good of that?” the 
old gentleman asked. “The police would 


arrest this old man and the fat rascal, but 
they would do nothing for the girl. Her 
friends and relatives won’t take her in, even 
if she has got any here. Even if they do, 


they themselves will become her persecutors, . 
a few days later.” 

Satyasaran kept on saying, “Bat this is 
jufamous, sir. One can’t look on quietly and 
do nothing. Could nothing be done to save 
the girl ?” 

The old gentleman laughed. “Of course, 
something could be done, if you cared to do 
itt You ean bay the girl from that fat 
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rascal, if you offer a price big enough. But 
1 don’t think you need be so, very anxious 
about the girl. She is making such « fuss, 
not because she is being sold like cattle, but 
because she does not like that man. Being 
sold into slavéry is nothing new to then.” 

Satyasaran gave very little beed to his 
last words and said, “I can buy her, if 
there’s no other way. It might mear the 
loss of everything I have, but that matters 
little. I cannot stand by and see a <ellow 
creature sold into infamy. But where am I 
to help her, even if I succeed in buying 
her? J have landed here just todar, and 
d have no relatives here.” 


"Arrangements for keeping her in safety 
might be made,” the old man said. “3ut if 
you really intend buying her, then please, 
hurry up. Their meeting is drawing to a 
close, it seems. I think they are gong to 
have recourse to their fists.” 

It was really so. The fat man let out a 
roar like that of an animal and seizing the 
girl by her hair, lifted her by main force 
from the ground. The crowd began to melt 
away. Nobody listened to the piteous cries 
‘of the girl; even the old man, who had sold 
her prepared to walk off, with his bundles. 

Satyasaran could bear no more. He made 
his way through the crowd, and pushed 
back the fat man, thus releasing ths girl. 
A terrible uproar ensued. Satyasaran’s voice 
was completely drowned in the turmoil. 


> The old gentleman rushed to his help and 


standing by him, he began to explain to the 
people ina mixed dialect of Telugu and 
Hindi. The uproar lessened and tha -girl 
looked up at Satyasaran, her big eyes all of 
gratitude. Her recent purchaser, too, stared at 
him, an ugly smile wreathing his puffy face. 

= "What have you told them ?” Satyasaran 
AS 

“The thing they understand best cf all,” 
he replied. “I told them that this young 
gentleman from Bengal bas taken £ great 
jiking to this girl. If you sell her to him, well 
and good. But if you don’t, we will send 
for the police, you will all be severely 
punished, as the young gentleman is related 
to the police superintendent.” 

Satyasaran shrank within himsalf in 
dismay. Good Heavens! What a character 
‘bad he been given, before so\ many people. 
But he was prepared to stand all, if he 
-could save the girl thereby.’ It mattered 
very little, what this motly crowd thought 
of him. 
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“Ask them,” he told the old gentleman, 
“how much they want for the girl.” 

The fat man waved his arms abou; avd 
poured forth a torrent of words in acswar 
to this question. Satyasaran approached the 
girl and asked, “What’s your name 2” 

The girl understood Hindi a little she 
looked at Satyasaran and answered, “uly 2ame 
is Kanakamma, Babu.” 

At this juncture the old gentleman turned 
round and said, “This rascal is pretty grzedy. 
He wants two hundred for the giri, though 
he himself had scarcely paid fifty.” 

Satyasaran was in a hurry to close this 
affair, “All right,’ he said, “I shall pay two 
hundred. But I have rot got the money 
with me. I must return home to ges zt. 
Would these people wait here for me’” 

“It is difficult to answer for them,” the 
gentleman said. “You batter do ore thing. 
My house is close by. Ask this rasca and 
the girl to come with us, and wait for you 
in my rooms. You go and get the money, 
as quick as you can. You were destined to 
lose money to-day, otherwise why sLou d 
you happen to be here just at this moment?’ 

“Well, it is not pure loss,” Satyaseran said. 
“I may have lost in money, kut I consicer it 
a gain to have saved a fel.ow-being from 
worse ihan death. 


“You are young yet”. laughed the 
gentleraan. “You look at the world through 
rosy lenses. We have grown herd. ‘to 
us, loss is loss, But let’s get a nove 
on, it's no use standing bareheaded in this 
sun.” 

His flat was not very far irom where they 
stood. They arrived there in a minute. The 
sight-seers were a bit disappointed at not 
being able to see this drama to the enc and 
graduslly melted away. 

A few children rushed out of the inner 
rooms, at the advent of these strange visitors, 
and gazed at them with wide open eyes. 
The ladies, too, looked out, through half- 
closed doors’ and windows. Kanakumma 
stood in a corner in a shrinking att.tude. 
The fat man sat down on the foor and 
gazed around curiously, Satyasaran rashed 
off slmost at once to get the money. 

He took a rickshaw and made the zoolie 
run for all he was worth. His brain seethed 
with conflicting thoughts. What was he to 
do with this girl? If it kad been a boy, 
instead of a girl, the problem would have 
been much simpler. He could have worked 
as a servant in his house. But he had no 
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female relatives here, to whom he could 
entrust the girl. He was completely new to 
the place and did not know, whether there 
were any homes here, for such  shelterless 
creatures. 

He arrived at his destination and 
indocrs. Kamini was a bit surprised to see 
him. Without telling him anything, 
Satyasaran opened his trunk and took out 
two hundred rupees in currency notes. He 
mounted his rickshaw again and was back to 
the scens of action, within a few minutes. 

As he handed the notes to the fat man, he 
got up baring all his teeth,in greedy pleasure. 
“Salam, Babu”, he said, and went down the 
stairs, sfill grinning. Kanakamma looked at 
her deliverer with the frightened gaze of a 
wild gazelle. “What am I to do with her 
now?” Satyasaran asked the other gentle- 


rushed 


s 
thy: 


Hirst let us enquire’, he said, “Whether 
she has any friends or relatives here.” 

Tne girl, upon enquiry, said that she had 
an aunt living in Kalabasti, she could find 
shelter there for this day. But they were 
very poor, they would not keep her for 
more tnan one day. Her uncle was a 
heavy drinker, and he would beat her, 

“Not a very desirable shelter for a girl”, 
Satyasaran said “It would be ‘out of the 
frying pan into the fire’ for her. What’s 
to be done then ?” 

“Let her go there for tonight at least”, 
the old gentleman said, “To-morrow we 
would think out something for her. Do you 
know your way to their house, girl ?” 

The girl said, she would recognise the 
house, it taken to Kalabasti. “I am comple- 
tely new to the place, Satyasarn said, 
“Since you have done so much for her, do 
a bit more. Let us .go and leave her at 
her auni’s.” i 

They hired a hackney carriage and started. 
Kalabasti was not very far off it was but a 
suburb of Rangoon. Reaching that quarter, 
they dismissed the carriage and walked 
along on foot. Kanakamma led the way. 
At last they entered a narrow, evil-smelling 
lane. The houses on both sides were of 
wood or tin, not a single brick and mortar 
one, amongst the lot. The inhabitants 
seemed to be all Telugu-speaking. 

They stopped before a tumble-down hut, 
roofed over with tin. The master of the 
house happened to be seated outside on a 
broken wooden bedstead. He let out a 
shout, as he saw Kanakamma. At once a 
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crowd of people rushed out of the hut- 
Pointing out a most hideous-looking hag, 
the girl introduced her to the gentlemen as 
her aunt. 

“Ask her,” said Satyasaran, “Whether you 
might stay with them for a day or two.” 

A torrent of words in Telugu, poured. 
out. After five minutes of this, the girl 
informed them that her relatives could keep- 
her for two days, but not a day more. But 
she must pay them eight annas for her food. 
Satyasaran handed out the requisite amount 
at once, to the greedy old woman. “Hnough 
for a drink tonight’? muttered his companion. 

Satyasaran and the other gentleman 
departed, after assuring the girl again and 
again, that they would certainly come for 
her, at the end of two days. As long as- 
they could see her, Kanakamma stood at the 
door of the hut, looking at them with 
frightened, piteous eyes. Satyasaran felt 
pity for the poor girl. If he could 
have left her in a better place, he would 
have felt more at ease. But these people 
were a thorough bad lot. Perhaps they had 
already begun to belabour her with firewood. 

Reaching town, they dispensed with the 
carriage and walked along again. 

“Can any arrangement be made for her, 
within two days?” he asked his companion 
anxiously. 

“Certainly”, he replied. “Forty eight 
hours should be enough for such a simple 
job. Empires have been built up and over- , 
thrown within this time.” 

“Shall I find you at home, in the even- 
ing ?” Satyasaran asked, “If you say so, 
shall meet you there with Biswanath Babu. 
Everything will have to be done by you. L 
am totally useless in this place, I know 
nothing and nobody.” 

“The most important part has already beer 
taken by you,” laughed the old gentleman, 
“vix, providing the money. Are you at 
Biswanath Babu’s place? Do you mean. 
Biswanath Ghosh of the Bank ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Satyasaran ; do you know 
him ? Then there will be no difficulty. What 
shall I tell him ? 

“Tell him,” said his companion, “That you: 
met Gopal Choudhuri. He will understand.” 

He accompanied Satyasaran to his flat, 
but did not come in. The front door was- 
open, so he went in, and sat waiting for 
Biswanath Babu. Kamini brought him a 
cup of strong tea and a plate of home-made 
sweets. Satyasaran began to sip his tea 


r 
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slowly, the sweets looked too repulsive tə be 
taken, so he left them alone. 

Biswanath Babu came in after a time. 
He threw his hat viclently on a 
chair crying out, “I am fed up with this Life. 
I want a bit of rest for my old bones.” 
Then he turned to his young guest and asked 
“My dear boy how did you enjoy yourself? 
Did you like the town ?” 

“I saw very little of it,’ Satyasaran 
said, “I got entangled in a nasty busiress 
which took up all my time.” 

“How’s that ?” asked his host. Satyasacan 
related everything in detail. Having keard 
him out patiently, the old man shook his 
head disapprovingly, “no good,” he said. 
“Why did you poke your head in this arsty 
business ? These women are accustomad to 
be sold as cattle. Beating, too, is no ncvalty 


x to them. Now, what do you propose dcing 


with the girl ?” 

“I want your advice for that,” Satyaseran 
said, “You and Gopal Babu must settle it” 

“Gopal Chondhuri is old enough to know 
this world. He should have given you better 
counsel, What’s the use of throwing away 
good money? How much have you still 
left? Give it to me or put it in a sav ngs 
bank, otherwise all the loafers and begzars 
of Rangoon will soon relieve you of it.” 

“I have not got much with me”, Satya- 
saran said. “I started with one thousand. 
i have paid for my passage here, and bought 
a few necessary things for myself. Tkea I 


z spent these two hundred. I think I still 


have about seven hundred with me.” 

Kamini brought in tea for his mastər at 
this juncture. “Leave the money with me,’’ 
he said, beginning to eat, “or better pat it 
in the postal savings bank. The less money 
there is in the house, the better for all. The 
town is a hot bed of thieves.” 

After finishing his tea, Satyasaran’s host 
started out with him. Very few people, 
walk on foot here, because the rickshaw is 
very cheap. So these two, took a riexshaw, 
and within five minutes, they had reached 
their destination. 

Gopal Babu was waiting for them. He 
welcomed them cordially, then said, “Fo-tun- 
ately, an opportunity has presented ite. 1 
think, we can dispose ofthe girl satisfactorily. 
But judge for yourselves.” 

“Please tell us,” Satyasaran said eazerly. 

“A friend of mine,” the old max said, 
“Is on the look out for an ayah for his shild. 
But he cannot pay as much as the profes- 
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sional ayahs demand here. He could give 
eight or ten rupees, besides board and lodg- 
ing. You can place the girl there if you 
think if advisable. It is safe enough, I cin 
assure you of that. She would be as sefe 
there as In the house of her own parents.” 

“[ think you should avail yourself of 
this opportunity,” Biswanatk Babu said, “She 
will get <= good training there and may get 
a better zaid post afterwards.” 

“Then we will have tc bring her over 
from Kalabasti tomorrow.” Gopal Babu sa.d, 
“Her relatives must be belabouring her presty 
soundly by this time. But I advise you 
young man, to be more pradent in the future. 
Let these manage their owr affairs, don’t you 
get yourself mixed up in them.” 

Satyasaran smiled without replying. Afzer 
a few minutes, they got up and took thair 
departure. They felt very little inclination 
to return to their stuffy little flat just then. 
So they started for one of the cinemas. 

Next morning. after tea, the three star:ed 
out tc bring Kanakamma back from her 
aunt’s house. They had to spend neazly 
half an hour, in finding out that beautiful 
lane. Az last they got it. Kanakamma was 
busy, pounding turmeric in a huge morar, 
Catching sight of Satyasaran and his ecm- 
panions, she rose up at onze and advanced 
to meet chem. 

“She is very young,” Biswanath Babu 
said, 

As soon as they knew that the Babus nad 
come for Kanakamma, not only the inmates 
of that house, but also all the inhabiteuts 
of that lane crowded around. All gased at 
Satyasaran with such rapt attention that the 
poor fallow grew red with embarassment. He 
understcod that to them he appeared as the 
future husband of Kanakarma. 

Kanckamma had been wearing an old 
dirty saree, probably belonging to her veser- 
able relative while busy with pestle and 
mortar. But now she went in, washed her 
hands clean and came out wearing that 
orange-celoured saree, they had formerly 
seen her in. Her aunt had given her 
another saree and a brass jar, probably as 
wedding present. These she carried in 
her hand. 

“One carriage won't hold four,’ Gopal 
Babusaid, “One of us willhave togo by tram.” 

‘Tet me go,’ Biswanath said, “You two 


are indispensable. I shall wait for ycu at 
the corner of—th St.’ He went off to catch 
his tram. 
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Satyasaran hailed a passing carriage and 
all three got into it. They started for the 
towr. 

Eiswanath Babu was seen waiting for 
them at the turning of a lane. The carriage 
ssopped. “Is your house here, ?” the girl 
askea. 

Satyasaran answered that he did not live 
həre, but the gentleman in whose house she 
would have to work, lived bere. Kanakamma’s 
fece became pale with fear and some other 
emotion. “Then you won’t keep me with 
you `” she asked. 

Lrops of sweat stood out on Satyasaran’s 
brow So this girl, too, cherished this hope ? 
How was he to make her understand the 
u.ter impossibility of such a happening ? 
Fortcnately, Gopal Babu was eagaged in a 
hot debate with the cabman, and did not 
hear them, otherwise Satyasaran might have 
fcune himself in an embarassing situation. 

Somehow he made her understand, that 
ac there were no female relatives of his, in 
this town, he did not need any ayah just 
than. So, for the present she would have to 
stay there, to get a training, If in the future, 
scme better post offered itself, she could go 
there 

Kanakamma remained silent, with sad, 
pensive face. That people bought ayahs with 
hundreds of rupees, for other people, must 
heve seemed a bit strange to her. 

K:nakamma was placed with her new 
master, then Satyasaran and his friends took 
leave. Satyasaran’s heart was full of pity, 
aunoyance and shame. What a frightful mess! 
Did tae girl really cherish this absurd hope? 
Was she very much disappointed? The 
more he tried to solve the problem, the more 
intricate it became. Should he see her 
again, or should he avoid her completely in 
fusure ? But how could he avoid her? He 
wes ker gurdian now and must look after 
her ir some way. 

Before Biswanath left for his office that 
day, ke told Satyssaran again and again not 
to ba so philanthropic, as he had once been. 
Satyasaran went out that day too, but he 
cazefully avoided every place, where he saw 
more than two people standing together. 

A few days passed off, like this. During 
the daytime, Satyasaran would go about in 
secrck of work, but towards evening, he could 
not help going sometimes to see Kanakamma. 
So the narrow lane saw him very frequently. 
As soon as he would enter the lane, Kana- 
kanma would be seen walking about with 
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her two small charges. Her large eyes would 
grow bright with joy on catching sight of 
him and she would walk up rapidly to him 
and ask, “Are you all right, sir ?” 

Her joy would pierce his heart like an 
arrow, he would answer her somehow and 
ask how she was. Then he would leave in 
a hurry. In trying to save her from sorrow 
he had brought greater sorrow to her perhaps. 
There was no way out of this mess. 


But he had scarcely brought money 
enough to enable him to pass his days in 
idle ease. OFf course, his host did not ask 


him for money or alter his treatment of 
Satyasaran in any way, but he himself began 
to feel ashamed of living on the old gentle- 
man for such a length of time. He told ` 
everyone he knew, in the town, to find some 
sort of work for him. But he soon under- 
stood that if was no easy job he had given y 
them. He was a rich man’s son and had 
never learnt the art of sycophancy or bribery 
so no job awaited him. He grew tired of 
eating another man’s bread. 

But even that opportunity did not last 
long. Biswanath Babu was called home, he 
had a grown-up daughter to marry off He 
called Satyasaran and asked, “Where do you 
want to go? It will be sometime, before I 
am back.” 

“Ishall find a seat in some mess,” Satya- 
saran replied. 

“I know about half a dozen messes,” 
Biswanath said, “I shall see if I can find out 
a decent place for you. The cooking must 
be a bit good, and the flat roomy. But any- 
way, you must be prepared to rough if, 
there’s no other way.” 

He soon found a place for Satyasaran to 
live in. But the poor young man was extre- 
mely uncomfortable in his new home. He 
had been accustomed to have a suit of rooms, 
a servant and a motor car to himself. Now 
he had to live in a small room, with three 
or four strangers. He had to dress here and 
to sleep here. The personal habits of most 
of his fellow-lodgers were repulsive to him, 
besides the flat was very untidy and dirty 
owing to the vegligence of the servant. At 
first sight, everything seemed so utterly 
hopeless to him, that he nearly turned tail‘ 
and fled. But better reason supervening, he 
sat down ina chair, trying to pacify himself, 

In the evening he went out after refasing 
his tea. His feet carried him along, almost 
unconsciously, to the turning of—th street. 
Kanakamma was seen, as usual, walking 
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„< of business, 
_ He had only a few hundred 
him. Nothing much would be left to finance 
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about with her small charge. As Satyasaran 
came near her, he noticed that the girl Lad 
grown very thin, her eyes appeared un- 
amatarally large in her emaciated face. 

Before she could speak, Satyasaran asked 
her, whether she was all right and whetier 
her employers were treating her well. 

“Yes sir”? she replied, “The mistress is 
very kind, but my heart feels heavy within 
me.’ 

Satyasaran did not know, what reply to 
make to this. He stood silent for a few 
minutes, then left, after having told her, his 
mew address, He also told her to œm- 
‘municate with him, if she wanted anything. 

Two or three months passed avay, 
but Satyasaran’s position did not chaage. 
(People advised him to take up some Lind 
But where was the capital ? 
rupees with 


any kind of business, after he had taken 
enougk from it to meet his own reqnire- 
ments. The few gentlemen, with whom 
Satvasaran bad come to live, were cuite 
intimate with Biswanath Babu. He had 
zequested the manager not to press Sitya- 
saran for money, till the youngman got 
some kind of job. He had assured them 
again and again that they won’t Icse a 
penny by it. But, though Satyasaran did 
mot have to pay for his board and lodging 
dhe money in his trunk steadily dwirdled. 
„He had not learnt the art of doing wishout 
everything, and there were some exp2nses 
he could not but incur, in order to keep 
his self-respect. 

But his health began to fail. He became 
dispirited and gloomy. He could have 
geturned to Calcutta, but no better fate 
awaited him there. Saroja was in very poor 
fealth and her husband prescribed a trip to 
Switzerland for her. He did not believe 
odian doctors would be good enough for a 
girl, whose family could show four deaths 
within twenty-four hours. 

Sunday was a day of rest for all the 
members of the lodging-house. Everybody 
got up rather late. The Babus returned very 


date at Saturday night, after visiting cinemas 


-or theatres or card parties and so made up 
for it, by sleeping till ten o’ clock next 
morning. The servant, too, was in no hurry 
‘to get up as he had not to serve tea early. 
But one Sunday, all had to get up ear- 
fier than on weak days. The servant was 
ithe first to wake up and his unearthly yell 
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drove sleep out of that quarter. Everyone 
jumped oat of bed in alarm to find all the 


tranks gone and the back window wide 
open. 

It was quite evident, what had happened. 
The neighbours. the passers-by and even 
the police soon made their appearance on 
the scene. The poor servant got the first 
dose of tieir fury, but it was soon cvident 
after afew questions had been putto him, 
that he was in no way to blame ile had 
served supper to the boarders at twe ve last 
night, and then had gone to sleep fe had 
left the Babus still talking and cracking 
jokes amongst themselves. The docr bet- 
ween the bedrooms and the  xitchen 
remained shut always, so he could not have 
gone in again aod opened the winuow for 
thieves to come in. Probably the gentlemen 
had keen too tired to shutit at all and 
had fallen asleep leaving it open. 

Most of the stolen gcods and the trunks 

with their locks broken, were soon salvaged 
from the back lane. Some costly clothing 
were missing. And needless to say, the 
packet of currency notes in Satyasaran’s 
trunk was completely missing. The other 
youngmen never kept much money with 
them, so their losses wers nothing compared 
to his. 
The day passed off somehow amidst hope- 
less zloom. This last stroke of misfortuna 
seemed to shrivel up his heart. He took 
nothing but water, tne whole day. The 
other members of the lodging-house ate and 
drank as usual, and went out to look after 
their own affairs. 

Satyasaran had become worse than a 
beggar now. A beggar could at least ask 
charizy of others, but hə could not do even 
that. Death seemed preferable to him. Fe 
had no friends or relatives hore or else- 
whera, who would help him with five rupees. 

In the evening, he weat ont, being unable 
to bear the stuffy atmosphere of the flat any 


more. He walked about aimlessly till it 
became quite dark. But he did not feel the 
least inclination to resurn home. “I shall 


go and look up Kanakamma,” he thought 
“she is another unfortunate.” 

It was quite late, and Kanakamma was 
no longer to be seen in the lane, she had 
gone in with her charge. Satyasaran went 
up to the flat and asked for her. The master 
of the house was absent and a boy of eight 
or ten years of age went and called Kana- 
kamma at his request. 
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..§ soon as she entered, “Are you unwell, 
Baba ?” she asked. 

Satyasaran replied 
and also told her the 
baing well. 

Ee could derive no benefit thereby, yet 
he would not help telling her. Though he 
had no friends or relatives here, yet he had 
manv fellow countrymen. Yet this girl from 
a far off province, who spoke an alien 
language, seemed much nearer and dearer 
tc him, than those persons, 

““Vhat will you do now, 
askec after a while. 

Satyasaran had not decided. He told 
her so. Then he took his leave, as it would 
not look well, if he stayed too long, talking 
to the ayah. 

Next day he noticed a change in the 
mannars of his fellow boarders. He had been 
here, nearly three months, but had not yet 
paid anything for his board and lodging. Up 
to thi, nobody had taken any exceptions to 
that, and he had been treated as courteously 
as a guest. But now everything began to 
changs. A man, who had got money in his 
cash-box might be excused and even be 
treated politely even if he did not pay 
puactually. But one, whose coffers are 
knowr to be empty, had no claim upon 
aurbody’s forbearance or courtesy. So Satya- 
saran met with neglect first of all, and then 
even insults made their appearance. 

His tea now had no sugar, or if there 
was sugar, there was no milk. While others 
got good helpings of the fish curry only a 
bit of its tail would be left for him. Nobody 
would wash his cast-off clothes and his bed 
would remain unmade for days. 

He began to feel as if he was ina 
prison. Where was he to go, to whom was 
he co turn for help? He nearly went crazy 
with continual thinking. 

One evening, he pushed away his cup 
of cold sugarless tea, after one sip. The 
managez was heard to remark from the next 
room upon this. People, he said, who lived 
upon caarity, should not be too fastidious, 
and above all, they should not waste. 

He ‘at for a while, as if stunned, then 
telling -he servant not to cook for him in 
the evening, he went out. He had scarcely 
eaten anything for his breakfast, but he was 
too atterly sick at heart, to remember this. 

Fe had no money to spend on rickshaws. 
So after two or three hours’ continous walking 
abort, he began to look about for a place 


in the affirmative 
reason of his not 


sir ?” the girl 
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to rest in. Almost unconsciously, he arrived 
at the entrance of—th street. Kanakamma 
was walking about, holding a small child by 
the arm. She advanced to meet him; and: 
asked solicitously after his health. 

Satyasaran replied that he was all right. 
Kanakamma did not believe him. In fact 
it was impossible to believe him, if one 
looked closely at his face. The girl asked: 
again, whether he had taken anything. This 
time, hə told her the truth. His legs were- 
shaking, owing to exhaustion and want of 
food. “Come sir, let us go in,” the girl 
said, “You can rest a bit then”. 

Satyasaran held back. What would her 
master think, if he went in? He did not 
know them very well. Kanakamma replied! 
that everybody had gone out, only the small 
children were left in her charge 

Satyasaran felt too tired „to argue further.. 
He followed her in obediently and sat down. 
Leaving one of the children to keep him 
company, 
room, with the smaller child. Satyasaran 
made no attempt at conversation. with the- 
child, bat sat, dumb with misery. 

The girl returned after a while, carrying 
a plate full of food. She had probably 
bought them from some eating shop, near 
by. She had also brought tea. Placing all 
these before him, she said, “Hat now, Babu”. 

Satyasaran was in real need of food, yet 
before hə began, he asked her how she had 


procured them. She had bought them with, 


her own money, the girl replied. Satyasaran: 
then fell to, without further demur. 

As he was preparing to leave, after 
finishing his dinner, Kanakamma told him to 
come again on the morrow. She would keep: 
food ready for him. Satyasaran hesitated.. 
Perhaps her employers would be angry with 
her, if she brought him in everyday like 
this. Kanakamma said that the mistress was 
a very good woman, and she would not 
mind at all. Besides, she was spending her 


own money and they had’nothing whatever to- 


do with it. Satyasaran accepted her invitation 
gladly, as he was heartily sick of the food: 


at the lodging-house wbich was now being- 


thrown tc him as if he were a dog. 

As soon as he returned, he saw that he- 
had done well. The manager had given 
him sever days’ notice. He must, of course,. 
pay them one hundred rupees, on account 
of his boerd and lodging. Hise his personal 
belongings would be attached. These, of: 
course, would not fetch. more than ten or 


Kanakamma went to the inner 


s 
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twelve rupees, the manager took care to 
inform him. 

Satyasaran escaped out of the flat, as if 
dé was on fire. ‘He did not return, even to 
sleep, but walked about the whole nignt. 
_ He rested at roadside shops, or on perk 
premises. 

In the morning, he returned for a charge 
of clothing and to have a bath. The Batus 
had just finished tea. Nobody asked him to 
have a cup, and he did not dare to ask for 


it. The manager came and asked, “Waat 
about the bill, sir?” 
“I am trying to raise some money,” 


Satyasaran said. 

“Yes, try your best,” the manager 
said. “Don’t make us walk the court,’ vith 
that he left. 

Satyasaran’s brain began to feel paraly:.ed. 
A What a trick of fate! Many a time, he aad 
thrown away one hundred rupees on beggars, 
and here he was now, on the way to the 
civil jail, because he could not pay -hat 
sum to his creditors. 

Kanakamma was amazed to see his face, 
when he, turned up at her place in the 
afternoon. Withont asking any questions she 
rushed to bring him food. After he had 
finished eating she asked him whether he 
had been able to procure the money. 

Satyasaran replied in the negative. No- 
body here, would lend him any mojaey. 
“Write home”, the girl advised. 

“There’s nobody in my home now”, he 
“replied, 


Kanakamma asked whether the other 
Babus were going to turn him ont, 
if he could not pay. 

Satyasaran told her the bitter truth. 
What was the use of hiding it? After a 
while, he got up and left. He was cfraid 


that the girl might incur the displeasur3 of 
her employers, on his account. Kanakemma 
followed him to the door. “Don’t be ačraid, 
sir,’ she whispered. “You have helpel the 
unfortunate and God will help you.” . 
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Satyesaran had very little faith loft 12 
the merey of God. He smiled bitterly and 
went down to walk the streets again. Very 
late at night, he returned home and slent 
the sleep of utter exhauszion on his dirty 
unmade bed. 

He used to sleep in the outer room. T»- 
wards the small hours of the morning, Le 
heard semebody knocking at the door. Fe 
went and opened the door to find Kanakamma 
standing “here. 

Before he could speak, the girl thris. 
a packet of currency notes into his hard. 
saying, “Take this, sir. Pay your credito-s, 
then g3 home. Don’t stay in this wiclec 
country.” 

Satyasaran was dumb with amazeme2, 
How on earth had this girl procared so mugu 
money, within such a short tima3 ? 

“Where did you get these?” he asked 
Kanakamma.. 

She taought for a moment. Then in Ler 
broken Hindi, she related to kim the histcrs 
of the money. She had sold herself to tact 
fat rascal, her former admizer, for ts 
money, To-morrow she woulc have to gd 
to him. 

Tears dropped from Satyasaran’s eyes. 
He tried to thrust the monay tack inio er 
hand, saying, “Take them ba3k I canact 
accept your blood-money.”’ 

She refused ‘to take it back. She bezen 
to descend the stairs, saying, “God will lock 
after me, sir. Don’t grieve over me.’ 


Leaving Satyasaran, standing like oae 


paralysed, she disappeared in the half-l ght 
of the approaching dawn. For  sevaial 
seconds. he could not decide what fo co. 


Then he rushed down the stairs and nto 
the street. But finding it quite deserted ae 
came back again. Addressing the invisible 
he cried out aloud, “I accept your sacr.fice 
to-day, in order to save myself. But -m 
saving myself only for you. The day will 
come, when I shall bring you back trom 
hell, >y the sacrifice of that very life”. 


HOW PARLIAMENT GUARDS THE INTERESTS OF INDIA 


By Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


T7E are often told with much assurance 
W that the interests of the Indian people 
are safe, because they are carefully 
gusrded by the British Parliament, especially 
by the House of Commons, that splendid 
gerctp of 615 men representing the best in- 
tel.:ge2ce and character of the British Isles. 
Of zocrse, such a body of men do not, will 
rot, and cannot neglect so grave a respon- 
sib :ty, so important a part of the Empire, 
as India, or fail to see that the Indian people 
are Tied honorably, efficiently and justly. 

This sounds assuring. But what are the 
tacts ? Does Parliament give careful attention 
to India, or watchfully guard her rights ? Indeed, 
dò the majority of the members of Parlia- 
wer; know anything more about India than 
a schoolboy, or pay any attention at all to 
Indian affairs, unless there is an insurrection 
or some other form of serious trouble there ? 
How can they ? India is so far away, and 
they ars so overwhelmed with matters nearer 
bome taat must be attended to! 

han, at the fag end of a Parliamentary 
sess.sn, a day is announced for discussion 
of Izdisn affairs, what happens? It is the 
sizn:I for everbody to be absent who can 
pessttly find an excuse. 

tr. Ramsay MacDonald. in his book, 
“The Government of India” (pp. 43 and 
51), 33753 : 

“I must be admitted that Parliament has not 
been a just and watchful steward of India. Its 
seais ere empty when it has its annual saunter 
throu zh the Indian Budget.-.Very few members 
of Pa-.iement have any real knowledge of Indian 
affairs, and there js a deserted House of Commons 
wher the Indian Budget is under consideration.” 

Taere lies before me, as I write, an ex- 
tended ~eport of the debate on India, in the 
Eou= cf Commons. July 17, 1927. Accord- 
ing to the report, there were within call 
wker tbe House was fullest 220 members; 
but rever in the Chamber at any one time 
mcre chan fifty ; and the average attendance 
vu the debate did not exceed twenty- 
ve 

Wrfes Mr. Alfred Kinnear, M. P. 


“I recall thirty Indian Budget nights in the 
Hous= of Commons. Scarcely one of the number 


ignorant of the man 


drew an audience of fifty members—one-cleventh 
part of the membership. At a recent budget 
debate, when a matter of very great importance 
was up for discussion, there were present, by 
count, fcurteen persons,—thirteen Liberals and: 
one Tory. At another, there wer 'e twenty present.. 
at another, there were three on tne Tory side and) 
one on the Liberal.” 


In a letter written from London by Mr: 
Lajpat Rai, uader date of July 22, 1926. andi 
published in The People, of Lahore, August. 
15, that eminent Indian publicist says : 


“Nothing proves so_forcibly_ the absurdity and 
the unreaiity of the British Parliament’s control 
over the Indian government, as the spectacle of a 
debate on India in the House of Commons. I have: 
attended several such debates on previous occasions: 
and last night I attended another. Before the 
Under-Seeretary of State for India introduced the 
subject of India, the House was full and every-- 
thing wes lively, almost exciting, although there 


was nothing of any great importance on the tapiss—- 


But the m3ment the Under-Secretary for India got 
up, the House emptied. Soon the front benches. 
were entirely unoccupied. Only a very few 
members remained. The whole scene was dull; 
cold and depressing. The speeches made were 
equally cull and uninteresting. There was no 
sign of life or interest anywhere.” 


Edward Thompson in his book, “The 
Other Side of the Medal” (Harcourt, Brace: 
& Co,, 1926, page 13) says: 


“It has long been notorious, and a theme of 
savage comment by Indians, that the Indian Debate- 
in the House of Commons has been regarded with 
indifference by the few who attended and wi 
contempt by the many who stayed away Sir- 
Henry Fowler’s noble appeal some years ago that 
every member should consider himself a member: 
for India. since India was disfranchised in the 
assembly that controlled her destinies, won a. 
spectacular triumph when made: but it has been 
forgotten. Two years ago, a Member of Parlia- 
ment of twenty years’ standing asked a friend of 
mine, ‘Wnhat’s happened to that fellow Gander— 
or some such name, who used to give us so much 
trouble ?’—thus showing that it is possible for one- 
to be a British Privy Councillor and yet be utterly 
in India who is our greatest W 


British contemporary.” 


At a large meeting of the British Labor- 
Party he:d in the University Institute. 
London, in January, 19-6, Major Graham. 


Pole, M. P. described the interest, or rather 
the complete lack of interest, the British 
Parliament (that “sleepless guardian of India’s 
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interests’) habitually shows whenever Ind aa 
affairs come before it for consideration. Ee 
declared that whenever “India Day” arrives 
and the Indian Budget is discussed there -s 
almost invariably a “thin House of Commcrs, 
only barely enough members being present 
f to form a quorum, and the few who reman 
for the most part spend their time n 
snoring while the Secretary of State for 
India makes his stereotyped annual statz- 
ment,” and that only when some “crisis” 
arises, like the “agitation caused by tae 
Partition of Bengal, accompanied by boyectt 
and bombs,” or some ‘extraordinary condition 
of things threatening the loss of India cr a 
disturbance of English investments,” do tie 
great majority of the House show any wcre 
interest in India, or the three huncred 
twenty millions of its people, for whcm 
æ Parliament is supposed to be the responsible 
guardians, than if India were a province of 
the moon. 


Let a single other fact of a different 
nature be cited, which shows in a tragic 
manner how closely in touch with Indian 
affairs the British Parliament is. On fhe 
19th of April, 1919, the shocking massacrz of 
Amritsar took place, in which British soldisrs 
under command of a British general attacked 
a peaceful religious assembly in a pvtlic 
park, and shot down in cold blood, killing or 
wounding more than 1,000 unarmed xon, 
women and children. Did the British Parīa- 
ment the very next day ring with bot pro- 
“test and condemnation of the horrble 
transaction ? Not exactly ! It was more than 
seven months before the matter was e~en 
mentioned in Parliament. More amzing 
than that! Can it be believed ? More taan 
seven months elapsed after the horrible daed 
was done before Parliament even knew whet ras 
happened ! This makes entirely clear Low 
well Parliament guards and watches cver 
and protects India. 

Let no one understand the above facts 
and contentions as indicating on the dart 
of the writer any want of respect tcrard 


the British Parliament (the House of. 
Commons), which he holds in high estsem 
mw and honor. He believes that there is in the 


world no abler legislative body, and tone 
more conscientious in the discharge of what 
it conceives to be its duties. 

But (and here is the point not to be 
overlooked), even the British Parliament 
cannot perform the impossible, and shoud not 
be required to try. Its members have mun- 
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tains of responsibilities to carry entirely 
aside from India. Why should those of 
India be added? With the Scotch members 
charged with the duty of guarding the 
interests of Scotland, and the We'sh members 
the interests of Wales, and tke members 
representing the counties and cities of 
England tke interests of all these, and then, 
beyond the home countries, a great world- 
wide Empire entirely apart Zrom Izdia— with 
all these pressing matters to loog after and 
all these heavy responsibilities to discharge, 
what iire or strength can this body of men 
bave left, to make themselves intelligent 
about, and therefore be able to superintend 
with any knowledge or justice at all, the 
political economie affairs of the vast Indian 
sub-continent, with a population equal to 
that of all Europe outside of Russia? 

The blame to be put upcn these heavily- 
burdened men is not beeause they fall 
asleep or go out of the House for a little 
needed rest when the time comes for discus- 
sing India—a subject so far away, so difficult, 
so enormous, and of which they know, and, 
in the very nature of the case, can know, 
almost nothing. The causae fcr blame is 
much deeper. 


The guilt (in the eyes of a jast God and 
of just mən it zs guilt, and heavy too) which 
rests upon Parliament and upon the whole 
British nation, is that of the Indian situation 
atself.—is that of seizing the government of 
India, wresting it out of the hands of the 
Indian people where it rightly belongs, 
placing tae stupendous tase of carrying it 
on, in the hands of distant, ignorant, over- 
burdened foreigners, who can no more dis- 
charge their enormous responsibilities intelle- 
gently and justly than the sun can rise tir. 
the west. 

About the middle of the last century,. 
Mr. John Dickinson declared im his book, 
‘Government in India Under a 3ureaucracy, ’ 
page 136 (1853): 

“Since India has come under 3ritish rule her- 
cup of grief has been filled to the brim, aye, it 
has been full and running over. The unfortunate 
Indian people have had their rights of property 
confiscated; their claims on justice and humanity 
trampled under foot; their manufacturers, towns, 
and agriculturists beggared; their excellent 
municiral institutions broken up: their judicial 
security taken away; their mora.ity corrupted: 
and even their religious customs violated, , by 
what are conventionally called the ‘blessings 
of British rule’... Parliament eases its conscience 
regarding these tyrannies and wrongs in India by 
exhorting those that govern there to govern pater- 
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nally, just as Issac Walton exhorts his angler, in 
hooking a worm, to handle him as if ‘he loved 


him.’ ” 

Sach is affirmed by an Hoglish historian 
tc nave been British rule in India at the 
middie of the last century. Tke Indian 
peopla declare that there has been little or 
no real improvement since. A few more 
offices or salaried positions are gradgingly 
assigned them; but they are given no more 
power cr authority in the management of 
the Government of their own country, and 
their treatment by the British officials is 
actually more haughty and more humiliat- 
ing toan if was when Juhn Dickinson wrote. 
a3 tc Parliament, it is widely claimed by 
those who have fullest kouwledge of the 
pest -nd the present that this British legisla- 
tive body actually knows less abont India 
to-dar and takes less interest in its affairs 
than at any time in the past. 

R:msay MacDonald says there is actually 
less Parliamentary control of tha Indian 
admivistration now than there was in the 
days f the East India Company.* 

It should not for a moment be forgotten 
that the extremely -conservative House of 
Lerds is a part of Parliament, that it is less 
incellrzent concerning India than even the 
House of Commons, that it is constantly and 
notoriously opposed to liberal measures for 
India and favourable to those that are 
oppre..sive, that it openly sympathized with 
the uitra-tyrannical Rowlett Acts of 1919 
and toat if actually defended and commended 
General Dyer for his horrible Amritsar 
massacre. Think of claiming before the world 
that sach a body, which has to some degree 
veto power over legislation by the House ‘of 
Commons, is a careful guardian of the 
intere:ts of the Indian people! 

Ors cause alone, even if there were no 
otter, makes it absolutely impossible, in the 
very nature of the case, for the British 
Pariiameat to guard the interests cf India 
with even an approximation of wisdom and 
justice. I refer to the fact that Parliament 
coctalus not a single representative o? India. 

Sunpose New York or Massachusetts, or 
Michigan, or Louisiana, or California were 
allowed to send no representatives to the 
Un.ted States Congress in Washington, could 
such a wholly unrepresented State depend 
upcno having its interests properly guarded? 
Supposs London, or Lancashire or Yorkshire 





* "The Awakening of India,” p. 265. 
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or Wales or Scotland were not allowed 
to send a single representative to the British 
Parliament, could any one of those great 
constituencies be convinced that its interests 
would be safe? 3 

How then about India?—a nation in a far 
distant part of the earth, which has a popula- 
tion nearly three times as great as that of 
the entire United States and more than seven 
times as numerous as that of the British 
Isles, and of whose languages, customs, 
civilization and needs, the British Parliament 
is almost absolutely ignorant. 

lt is astonishing how little knowledge of 
India seems to be possessed by many of even 
the most eminent members of Parliament. 
It is the commonest thing to find distinguished 
members of both Houses condescendingly 
referring to the Indian people as if they had 
no culture and no civilization. I find even 
Mr. Balfour, who is accounted a man of 
exceptional intelligence, actually insulting the 
Indian people by writing and speaking of 
them, not once, but again and again, and 
habitually, as if they were barbarians requir- 
ing to be civilized by Britain. 

Is it anything less than lunacy to believe 


that an finglish legislative body, many of 
whose most conspicuous leaders are so 


ignorant of India, and which does not contain 
a single representative of that great and 
distant nation, can intelligently and justly 
guard its interests,—even if we assume every 


legislatcrs to be actuated by the most gener- 
X 


ous, honorable and altruistic motives ? 

Is it said that India does have one 
representative, if not in the British Parlia- 
ment, at least in the British government in 
London, and near enough to Parliament so 
that his voice may occasionally be heard 
oe I mean the Secretary of State for 
ndia. 


The reply is clear, Even if we grant that 


this official is a representative of India, 
what is one, under such conditions ? 
hundred would be utterly inadequate 


to represent a country so enormous as India, 
and interests so vast as hers, But it is not 
true that in the Secretary of State India has 
oven one representative. That eminent 
official is not an Indian but an Englishman. 
He may never have been in India; probably 
he has not. Very likely he does not know a 
single Indian language. Most Secretaries of 
State do not. Furthermore, (what jis vital), 
he is not chosen by India, but by England ; 
therefore, he is not India’s representative at 
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all, but England’s. He never is, or cat be, 
anything more than a make-believe repzesen- 
tative of India, because he is not appointed 
or even credentialed by the Indian recple; 
just as no man can be a real representative 
of a business firm or corporation woo is 
not chosen or appointed or credentialed by 
that business firm or corporation. To be 
sure, he is one of the men who dcminate 
and control the Indian people, but tat is 
not because he is their representative, or 
has any right to control them, but tacause 
he is their master, put over them by Er.tain, 
without their having any part ir the 
matter. 

Is it said that even if Parliamert fails, 
the English people themselves will nct fail ? 
They are a great liberty loving ani just 
nation, and may be depended on in som3 way, 
through Parliament or otherwise, to :e3 to 
it that India’s interests are carefully pro- 
tected. 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the eminent irglish 
publicist, who knows both England and India 
as well as any man, answers with the 
question : 
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“How many persons in oglana krow 
anythirg about India, or can afford time to thank 
about ker? I doubt if one per cent. of the British 
people gives to India a thought from year’s (nd 
to year’s end.” 

Dr. V. H. Rutherford, 
British people “are never 
about Indian affairs.* 

The truth is the whole claim or idea, so 
widely entertained in the world, that in he 
British Parliament the Indian peop-e h:ve 
an intelligent, careful ever-solicitcus end 
safe-onardian of their rizhts and interests, 
is a cute fiction. There is not a fact to 
support it. India has no such guardian: 
and she can have none until she becomes 
free amt wis therefore able to guard cnd 
protect herself. 

Said Thomas Jeffersons: 

“The people of every country are the caly 
gafe-guardians of their own rights.” 

[This article is a chapter of the author's 
forthcoming work, “India’s Case for 
Frecadom.” 


* “Modern India: Its Problems and Tueir 
Solution.” Introduction, p. xi. (1927). 


M. P., says ‘he 
even consulted” 
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By DURGAPRASANNA RAY CHAUDHURI pa. p. (Gorrcixens) 


Lecturer in German— Calcutta University 


EFORE leaving Germany early in 1926, 

I had the privilege of visitins some 
Secondary Schools in Berlin and its 
neighbourhood during one whole winter 
with the kind permission of the Prussian 
Minister of Education. I had also visited a 
number of Primary Schools for bzys and 
girls in Prussia and elsewhere, and citended 
teachers Conferences and meetirzs of 


_ Students’ Unionsin connexion with Secondary 


Schools on several oceasions. And, basides 
seeing the various classes of schools zctually 
at work there, I had further interestec myself 
in the theoretical side of the school reform 
movement initiated in Germany zftər the 
War, by reading a fairly comprehsnsive 
volume of literature on the subjec- It is, 
therefore, hoped that the following pages 


dealing with the salient features of this- 
movement in Prussia, from which technicali- 
ties end minute details have been excluded: 
as far as possible, may not oe quite unwel- 
come to those who are interested in school- 
work in that country. 

Before the new regulations came nto 
force, the Secondary Schools in Prussia used 
princizally to supply to the various 
Universities and technical Colleges recruits 
for those of the higher professions which 
presupposed a university education. But 
according to the new regulaticns, even woald- 
be primary school teachers have got to nass 
the final examination of a Secondary Sckool, 
before they can join one of the three pcda- 
gogica. academies that have recently been 
set up for their professional training. The 
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‘Sacondary Schools have thus got the whole 
‘barden of public instruction in the land 
thrown on their shoulders. 

The new ministerial regulations comprise 
all the higher schools within one single 
‘system complete in itself. They go under 
tke general name of “unity schools,” because 
ttey are all run on the same principles. 
Tos lower forms of the “unity school” 
constitute the so-called elementary Ground 
School, where the child has to stay for four 
years and from where he may afterwards go 
to a higher opr a middle school. Again, the 
-child may also begin direct in an elementary 
schol, of which the first four years are 
identical with the ground school; and, after 
staying there for seven years, he may go on 
to a higher or Secondary School. Thus we 
-see that in this system the elementary schools, 
the secondary schools and the university 
are all organically united. 

Five pivotal subjects are common to, and 
ars compulsorily taught in, all kinds of 
secondary schools; and, as a rule, the greatest 
-atrention is focussed on them. By this means 
it is sought to maintain the unity of German 
culture. These common subjects which form 
tha nucleus of instruction in all secondary 
scnools help to unite these amongst them- 
-se ves on the one hand, and to link them 
with the elementary schools on the other. 

In addition to teaching these common 
-sudjects, the various kinds of secondary 
schools have also got to make special arrange- 
ments for those other subjects that distin- 
guish them one from another. 

The school curriculum is drawn up from 
year to year by the teachers’ union con- 
cerned in the light of the directions received 
-frcm the authorities. But there is no absolute 
standard for this. In drawing up the curri- 
-ea.um for any particular year, the special 
tastes and capacities of the teachers as well 
-as of their pupils are always taken into 
consideration. What cannot be got through 
-in one year is left over for the next. 

The great aim of all instruction in German 
schools is to inculcate upon the minds of 
„the pupils the traditions of German culture. 
This purpose is mainly served by the five 


-subjects referred to above. They are: Religion, 
-German, Civic Rights, History and Geography. 


. Equally compulsory for all schools are also 
Physical Exercise and the following art- 
- Subjects, e g Music, Drawing and 
~ Aesthetics. 

The instrucntio that is impartedis required 
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to be fairly comprehensive, undue stress on 
any particular subject being avoided as far 
as possible. Nevertheless concentration” on 
any one protlem with a view to its satisfac- 
tory solution is also encouraged. And an 
ideal goal for this purpose is furnished by 
the traditions of German culture, which are 
the same forall schools. But the different 
kinds of secondary schools aim at different 
results. and the grouping of their subjects 
also is consequently different in essentials, 


as also are the problems on which they each. 


of them concentrate. This variegated character 
of the Secondary Schools therefore makes if 
imperative that it should be carefully 
considered as to how the principle of con- 
centration may bein each individual case 
suitably adapted. Since a good comprehensive 
education aims at a harmonious development 
of the personality of the pupil, it necessarily 
includes education on national lines, civic 
rights, development of the aesthetic tastes 
and of philosophical insight. All these things 
go beyond the scope of special individual 
subjects and -yet do not interfere with the 
legitimate function of any of them. An 
attempt to divide the subjects into a number 
of watertight compartments and then to 
supply ideas that run counter to each other 
through the teachers of the various subjects 
separately, defeats the end of all instruction, 
burdens the so | of the student, and weakens 
the unity of will and purpose in the 
teachers. 

As a matter of fact, 
standing things about the post-war re- 
forms in German Schools are:—(1) the 
emphasis that is laid upon the principle of 
concentration, (2) the introduction of practi- 
cal lessons, and (3) the place given to manual 
skill as a means of acquiring intellectual 
knowledge. And it is in pursuince of these 
very principles that the old preparatory 
school has been abolished andthe ground- 
school established in its place (see below). 

In drawing up the curriculum of any 
particular subject, the teachers who have 
been specially trained to teach that subject 
have got the decisive voice, All teachers 
taking a certain class in any given year have 
to meet and exchange opinions frequently, 
whilet teachers engaged on teaching the 
same subject in different classes at the same 
period make it a point to attend each other’s 
lessons and then compare notes to the 
advantage of all concerned. a 

Every lesson that is given has to be a 


the most out- 


p | 


r 
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practical lesson”. This simply mears that 
the teacher must on no account look upon 
‘the mere transmission of stuff as tie sole 
object of his lessons, but must alwazs stop 
to consider what particular qualities cf the 
student may be developed and strenctiened 
by them. And special stress should ba laid 
on the development of the power of irdepen- 
dent judgmenf, feeling, imagination and will- 
force. One of the first principles of prectical 
instruction is to look upon the whoe class 
as a band of collaborators working toge:ter on 
a basis of give and take. 

The duty of the teacher is singly to 
direct, and the scholars are expected fo use 
their common sense in turning that guidance 
fo account by taking up independeat lines 


- of work and investigation according <o their 


respective tastes and capabilities. Ir the 
ministerial enactment upon this subjecz it is 
stated : “The first and the great tak of 
practical instruction is to bridge the gulf 
which exists between the acquisizsion of 
definite knowledge (without which nc aigher 
intellectual work is possible) and tne ac- 
quisition of the capacity for independent 
work (without which mere knowlelcs is 
fruitless).’’ 

Manual skill, imagination, initiat.ve, and 
the power of expression have to be promoted 
and encouraged by degrees by settingsaitable 
tasks to be done at home and also by means 
of instructions imparted in the class. The 
scholars must be made to feel tact they 
form a fellowship of workers and should 
even set tasks for themselves from time to 
time. The tasks which the schoazs_ set 
themselves of their own accord, if properly 
guided, may be made to yield as usəful and 
important results as the usual routiag work 
gone through at school does. In orcer that 
such tasks may produce the maximum result, 
they must be done systematically. Even in 
primary schools children are to be encoura- 
ged to practise this wholesome exercise as far 
as practicable. 

All the compulsory work to be dcne by 
the boys in the class must grow orsgcuically 
out of the lessons given by the teachers, 
and the idea is to make as many of these 
lessons as possible fruitful for all the scholars 
by thoroughly discussing them with the 
whole class. 

Any written work done by the pasils in 
the class should be judged as a whcle; and 
when an expression of opinion is mede about 
it by the teacher in writing, its merits as 
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well as its defects should be pointed out. An 
expression of opinion in the shape of a mere 
mechanical enumeration of errors should be 
always avoided. Such dictionarics and 
referense books as are allowed for the pre- 
paration of written home-tasks, should also 
be allowed when an exercise is given to 
be dens in the class. 

In Secondary Schools consisting of nine 
classes, the stadents of tne tkree top classes 
are permitted to go in for some optional 
subjects and also to take part in the work 
of the students’ literary unions. But parti- 
cipation in the work cf these unions is 
purely voluntary. There mav be unions for 
all subjects, not even Philosophy beirg 
excluded: And it is the students themselves 
who choose which of these unions they are 
going to join. Two hours ic the week are 
set apart for the work of eack one of these 
unions; and its deliberations are conducted 
under the competent guidance of a trained 
teacher. 

Ia addition to looking after these students’ 
unions, the teachers have also got to attend 
confersnees of their own, which, too, are 
held subject by subject. In these confer- 
ences they not only discuss the methods of 
instruztion to be followed buat alsə decide 
on the stuff to be taught. The curriculum 
of the whole school is also given a definite 
shape in these meetings. And teachers of the 
same subject are required <o attend cach 
other’s lessons as hearers from time to time. 

Then there are also associetions of teachers 
who happen to teach tha different subjects 
in one and the same class in any given 
year. ‘These associations are very important. 
Apart from other considerasions, a proper 
assessment of the merits of the studeats 
from the standpoint of all tha subjects, indi- 
vidually and collectively, car only be made 
here. The teachers of tkese associations 
also have got to attend each others classes 
as in the above case, 

The school curriculum 
following subjects :— 

A. For higher schools 2f al! denominations. 

1. Subjects that form the nucleus of all 


consists of the 


instruction, eg. Religion, German, Civic 
Rights, History and Geography. 
2. Art-subjects :—Music, Drawing end 


Aestketics (also needle-work for girls). 

3. Physical Exercise. 

All these subjects under 1,2 & 3 are 
compulsory for each individual pupil, male or 
female. 
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B. Fır different kinds cf higher schools for 
boys, 2.2, 

(i) Gymnasium or Grammar School :— 
Latin, Greek, French, English, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Hebrew 
(the lest named being optional), 

Gi) Realgymnasium or German Secondary 
Schoo! for modern languages. There are two 
types of this school. 

The clder type teaches :—Latin, French, 


English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Spanish (the last one is 
optional). 


And the reformed type teaches :—French, 
Latin, English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and Spanish (the last one being 
optional), 

The difference between these two types 
of sch3ols is that while the former teaches 
Latin for ning years, French for seven years, 
and Emglish for six years, the latter teaches 
Frenck for nine years, Latin for six years 
and English for four years only. 

(iii) Oberrealschule or German Secondary 
Schcol for the sciences : French, English, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Latin and Spanish (the last two being 
optional). 

The schools under (iii) may at their 
option replace French or English by some 
other modern civilized language. 

The new creations of the post-war reforms 
are I~ 

(iv) Deutsche Oberschule or the German 
Upper School, where Religion, German, 
History, Geography, Mathematies, Natural 
Sciences, Drawing and Music are the compul- 
sory subjects, which every scholar attending the 
school has got to study. Besides, the Science 
of Civis Rights, Aesthetics and introduction to 
Philoscphy are to be taken up either as 
independent subjects or as ancillary to other 
subjecis in the curriculum. Add to this two 
modern foreign languages which a scholar 
must read if he wants totake the leaving- 
certificate, although only one of them is 
taught as a compulsory subject at school. 
The characteristic subjects of the German 
Upper School are:—History, Geography, and 
the foreign language for which the scholar 
enters ,2rst. 

(v) The Aufbauschule or the Upbuilding 
Schoo], which has now taken the place of the 
defunct seminaries for- training men and 
women teachers for elementary schools. The 
pupils cf the Primary Schools also may take 
their leaving certificates from bere. After 
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having put in seven years at primary schools, 
they may join the Aufbauschule, if found fit 
for it, where they will have to stay for six 
years more before they can take the school- 
leaving certificate. The Anfbauschule has 


the same object in view as the Oberrealschule 


or the Deutsche Obersehule. 

The subjects italicised in the above 
paragraphs are the characteristic subjects 
(forming the distinguishing features) of the 
various schools concerned. It should be 
noted here that the study of all the languages 
is not taken up simultaneously by any 
scholar. And all instruction is, of course, 
imparted through the medium of German. 

A German child has to go to school at the 
age of six. He spends four years at the so- 
called Ground-school and then goes on to 
one of the secondary schools, where he stays 
for nine years more; so that by the time he 
leaves school, he is nineteen years old 
(provided of course thére has been 
no break in his studies). 

Corresponding to the boys’ schools there 


are also secondary schools for girls. Their 
general appellation is Lyzeum (a word of 


Greek origin which eventually came to mean 
a teaching-place). They have almost the 
same curriculum as the corresponding 
boys’ schools ; only they put in a lesser 
number of actual working hours at 
school on hygienic grounds, and supplement 
their usual course by such items as needle- 
work and house-wifery ete, 
essential to women. 

In these higher schools tuition fees are 
charged according to the following rates :~— 

Parents whose annual income does not 
exceed 2500 M. are charged no fees at all 
for the schooling of their children. 

For an annual income of from 2500-3300 
M. the monthly school fee is 7!/e M. for the 
first child and 37/4 M. for the second child, 
while the other children are taught free. 

Parents enjoying an annual income of 
from 3300-5000 M. have to pay 11/4 M. for 
the first child, and 7!/2 M. for the second 
child, and the rest are taught free. 

For annual incomes above 5000 M. the 


rate is 15 M. for the first child, 11/4 M. for - 


the second and 7t/2 M. for the third, the 
other children being allowed to read free of 
all charges. 

Twenty German Marks are equivalent to 
one English pound. 

These rates are for Berlin and its suburbs, 
Smaller towns and country districts charge 


which are sox 


‘a 


a 
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fees on a lower scale. But State Schools 
throughout the rest of Germany have nearly 
the same rates. In most primary schools 
there are arrangements for the free distribu- 
tion of milk and hot breakfast to the 
children. In secondary schools such arrange- 


‘ments exist only for the poorer students. And 


I have seen warm milk being sold br the 
authorities of some secondary schools in 
Berlin to their poorer students durinz the 
pause between two lessons at less thaa the 
market price. Funds are supplied for this 
purpose either by the State or by the muni- 
Cipalities of the towns cuncerned, and 
occasionally donations are also received from 
rich people. In primary schools there are 
also arrangements for free warm baths 
(douche) for the poorer children, who have 
no such opportunities in their owa homes, 
The pre-war regulations for the school 
certificate examination (which is usually 
taken after a stay of nine years ir the 
secondary school) had to be recast in con- 
formity with the new ministerial enactments 
in regard to school reform. Personality and 
individual likings of the candidate in respect 
of the principal divisions of the examination 
must be taken into account. A remalx on 
his religious creed may be entered in the 
leaving certificate only at the express request 
of the candidate. “The teachers of the top 
most class put together their opinion of each 
individual scholar. This statement of opinion 
should not only show the development of 
the intellectual powers and all the good and 
bad points in the character of the scholar, 
and through light upon bis capacity fpr in- 
dependent inte!lectual work, but should also 
contain, as a rule, all that is likely to be of 
any practical value in forming a correct 
estimate of him. In doing so, the develop- 
ment of tastes, the power of observation, the 
clearness of understanding, the inv2ntive 
faculty, imagination, the power of judgment, 
the capacity for describing a thing, and so 
on are as much to be taken into account 
as his special talents and particular act-vities 
in the different spheres of life in and out 
of school, his share in the work cf the 
students’ organizations and the success 
attained therein, noteworthy achievemeats in 
sports and gymnastics, the extent cf his 
participation in the youth movemert and 
other things of a like nature. Furthermore, 
internal and external hindrances, domestic 
situation, pecuniary circumstances, the condi- 
tion of health ete, are also to be considered, 
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should there be any occasion 
SO, 

This detailed leaving sertificate is a post- 
war institution. Before the Revolution of 
1918 it used to consist of a few words only. 
Bat now, as we have seen above, it almost 
amounts to a short essay on the candidate 
in question. 

The examination continnes to be both 
oral auld written as before. Bat to it is 
now added another examination in sports 
and gymnastics. Another departure from the 
old regulations is that a scholar, having 
failed once in the school certificate examina- 
tion, may take his chansze acain after one 
year, aad not after six months as heretofore. 
(The latest ministerial reguiations to hand 
allow an unsuccessful candidate to take his 
examination again after six montas alsol. 
Besides, the candidate may, under the new 
regulations, Submit a thesis, which he has 
prepared at home in the course of the year 
on some phase or aspect of one of tke 
subjects in which he is going to be examined, 
whereupon he will be exempted from tha 
compulsory written examinaticn in the same 
subject or in some kindred subject at h.s 
choice. 

Compulsory written papers for all seem- 
dary schools for boys and girls are a 
German essay and Mathematics. 

Add tc this 

(a) for Grammar Schools, zwo translation 
papers—one from Latin and the other from 
Greek—into German. Under the old regu- 
lations the candidates were rejuaired to tran- 
slate from German into Latin, which was, of 
course, a more difficult task. Besides those 
who want to be examined in Hebrew have 
to translate into German a comparatively 
simple paragraph from the old Testament 
and write grammatical notes thereon. 

(b) for Realgymnasiums or German 
Secondary Schools for modern languages, a 
French paper and an Hnglisi paper. Here 
candidates are always given the option of 
substituting the English paper by a paper on 
translation only, from Latin or English into 
German. 

(c) for Oberrealschule orGerman Secondary 
School for the sciences, a paper on one of 
the twd modern foreign larguages (French 
or English) according to the choice of the 
candidate and a paper on one of the natural 
sciences, e.g. Chemistry, Physics, or Biology, 
also az the candidate’s choice. Before tre 
War a candidate used to be,examined in both 


for doing 
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the forcign languages and Biology has been 
infroduzed since the Revolution only. 


Former.y a choice between the science 
subjecte was not allowed to the candidate. 
The au‘horities used to choose for him. 

(d) ‘or Deutsche Oberschule or German 
Upper Sehool, one paper on the modern 
foreign language, for which the scholar had 
enrolled himself first, and one paper either 
on History or Geography according to the 
choice oË the candidate. 

These examination rules for the secondary 
schools for boys hold good also for the 
corresponding secondary schools for girls. 

Whən a candidate is taking a written 
examination at school, he is allowed the use 
of such reference books and dictionaries as 
re recommended for his use at home. In 
the essay paper on German the candidate is 
allowec the option of choosing one out of 
four topics, which are, as a rule, widely 
different in their scope. It is also a 
relief for the Grammar School students 
that instead of having to translate a 
German text into Latin, they are now 
required to translate from Latin into German, 
which is their mother-tongue. The scholars 
of tne Oberealschule are now examined in 
one forzign language only. And the Latin 
paper is no longer compulsory for the 
schclars of the Realgymnasium. 

For the oral examination the candidate 
may choose any one subject in which he 
expects to do well. The other subjects in 
which he is to be examined are determined 
by che board of examiners. Total exemption 
from the oral test is no longer allowed. 
Befcre ‘he new regulations came into force, 
a scholar who had done very well in the 
written examination, did not have to take 
the ora fest at all; while on the other hand, 
if he had done badly in the former, he would 
not be so much as allowed even to go in for 
the atter. Under the present system, how- 
ever, even the scholar who has done badly 
in the written examination may take his 
charce at the oral test; and if he does 
equally badly here also, then he is declared 
bad for the whole examination. On the 
other hand, even the best scholar from the 
poins of view of the written examination must 
take his oral test also. Of course, such a 
scho'ar is normally expected to do well here 
also, although he may not always show nearly 
to the kest advantage at such a test. In that 
case the quality of his leaving certificate will 
suffer a little. With this certificate he may 
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go to the university or to a high technical 
college or even enter some suitable profession. 
In the event of his failing to obtain this 
certificate, he will have to seek re-admission 
to the same class and take his chance again 
after six months. 

The ministerial directions recommend that 
the oral examination should be held chiefly 
in such subjects only as are likely to afford 
the candidate an opportunity to “display his 
special ability,” and not in subjests in which 
he is likely to fare badly. Besides, every 
candidate should be examined orally in as 
few subjects as possible. And the oral exa- 
mination should on no account consist of a 
mere string of isolated questions and answers ; 
while a mere reproduction from memory of 
things that bave been learnt by heart is to be 
sternly repressed. On the contrary, each 
student is to be called upon to speak on one 
or more topics in a connected and systematic 
way in the form of a discourse ; and, in doing 
so, he should be given sufficient time to 
arrange his thoughts before he begins to 
speak. Briefly, the oral examination is to be 
a kind of lecture by the candidate on a subject 
or subjects in which he feels quite in his 
element, 


Tue MIDDLE SCHOOL 


and conditions of the 


Upon the aims 
Minister of Education 


Middle School the 
remarks as follows :— 

“The great developments in the domains 
of handicrafts, applied arts, trade aod indus- 
try, agriculture, and forestry, naturally 
demand greater efficiency in the training of 
boys and girls for these avocations. Hence 
arises the necessity of making provision for 
a suitable training for sundry iz” tmediate 
positious in the State, the municipalities and 
other private organizations, so as to meet the 
increased demands of trade and industry as 
influenced by these new developments. 

“The elementary schools can meet these 
demands only to a very limited extent. And 
the Secondary Schocls also cannot undertake 
to do this . work adequately, because their 
principal function lies in the direction of 
scientific work. 

“Thus arises the necessity for a kind of 
school that is to occupy something like an 
intermediate position between the elementary 
school on the one haud and the secondary 
school on the other:++++*+:---Sach an edu- 
cational institution is supplied by the Middle 
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School, which is only a further developreat 
’ of the ground school and consists of 
six standards. ......By «effecting tie 
necessary alterations in the curriculum and 
by making simultaneous arrangements for 
| imparting instruction in the different subjacts 
of the Secondary Schools also, the Midcle 
School may further bein a position to prepare 
students for the Secondary Schools as well 
without neglecting its own legitimate duties ” 

After having been at the Ground Scanol 
for four years, the child comes to the Middle 
School, where ho then stays for six y2ers, 
Therefore, when a child does not go farther 

-~ than the Middle School, he bas been uader 
Instruction altogether fur ten years, Here “he 
child has to pay a school- fee of 5 Marks jer 
month if the annual income of his parerts is 
5000 M. or more. The second child of the 
Same parents is charged 33⁄4 M., the :hird 
2'/e M. and the fourth is taught free ofall 
Charges. When the parents’ income sM. 
3300-5000 the first child pays 33⁄4 M, the 
second 21/2 M. and the others are taught free. 
For an income between M. 2500 and 3300, 
the first two children pay M. 21/2 and X. 1's 
respectively, while the rest go free. Pztents 
whose incomes are tinder M. 2500 have to pay 
nothing for the education of their chi dren. 
(20 Marks=£1). The State and the mani- 
cipalities concerned pay for the children 
that are taught free in all the above cases. 

In tke Middle School, ordinarily one 
bgorelgn language is taught as compulsory, 

ut from the third or the fourth class on- 
wards, the children may, if they so desire, 
take up another foreign language. French is 
the compulsory foreign language tauzLt in 
most Middle Schools, 

In the ministerial decree there are five 
different plans for the Middle School. Plan 
I. (which is the general curriculun for 
boys) contains, in addition to instrcecions 
in the elementary school-subjects and foreign 
languages, also courses in book-keeping, 
handicraft, gardening and shorthanc (the 
last three subjects are also taught in secon- 
dary Schools outside of their ord nary 
courses of study). This plan is of a piece 
with Plan III which is the general curr culum 
for girls. But here there is an adcitional 
course in house-keeping also. Plans I~ and 
IV supply courses of study for boys and girls 
with a special eye to their future callinz. 

The requirements of the first three c.asses 
of the Middle Schools are essentially identi- 
cal in all the plans. In the firs. three 
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classes the subjects “trade, traffic and indus- 
try” are given some prominence in Plan If 
(for boys) and a course of type-writing is 
added to the curriculum. In plan IV (for 
girls) instead of instructions calculated to 
prepare scholars for industrial careers a 
course of training in hygiene (with special 
reference to nursing and child welfare) has 
been introduced. ‘There is a course in house- 
wifery also. 

Plan V (ie. curriculum for Middle 
Schools preparing scholars foz? Secondary 
Schools) omits altogether the subjec's that 
are specially designed to provide for com- 
mercial teaching, house-keeping and humani- 
tarian work generally. 


It may be noted here tkat before the 
Revolution of 1918, there were on.y two 
kinds of Middle Schools, one for girls and 
the other for boys, instead of five as now ; 
and oply one foreign language used to be 
taught instead of two as at present. Much 
more stress is now laid upon chose subjects 
that prepare a young man or woman fora 
practical career. 


Concerning the methods cf instructior, 
the Reforms demand here, as in all other cases, 
that the lessons should be practical ones and 
that ihe learners should be encouruged to 
concentrate on some definite goal from the 
very start. The schools shculd not be a 
party to the mere memorizing bv the 
students of all sorts of undigested materials, 
but should try to assist the scholars to a 
practical understanding of the various sub- 
subjects and problems handled. It is, of course, 
obvious that on account cf their young age 
and very limited intellectual capacity, the 
idea of concentration cannot be kept as 
much to the fore in the case of the Middle 
School children as in that of the higher 
classes of Secondary Schools. As elsewhere 
the teachers of Middle Schcols meet in 
committees and conferences at regular inter- 
vals in order to discuss, deliberate and take 
their dicisions on all matters relating to 
class- werk. 


After the War reductions in the teachinz 
staff had to be effected tor reasons cf 
economy, and lessons in handwrit:ng were 
done away with in ecnseqience. Before 
the Revolution of 1918, lessons in havdwriting 
were compulsory in all Secondary Schools 
from the sexta up to tas quarta, tuat is to 
say, for three years (see helow). The number 
of hours for Latin has also been cu tailed in 
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some Secondary Schools on the same ground 
of economy. 

There are also some higher secondary 
schools, which do not lead up to the jschool 
certificate examination, and cannot, therefore, 
qualify students for the university or the 
high technical colleges, but give them a 
training for subordinate ministerial positions 
only. These schools have got a nire- year 
course ; that is to say, the pupils are taught 
here up to the standard of the fourth class 
{counting from the top) of a regular secondary 
school. So a student on leaving a secondary 
school of this incomplete type, may go over 
to a regular secondary school and stay there 
for four years more, when he will be eligi- 
ble for entrance into the University or the 
high technical colleges. 

The classes of a German Secondary 
School are :—Sexta (6), Quinta (5), Quarta (4), 
Untertertia (junior 3), Obertertia (senior 3), 
Untersekunda (junior 2), | Obersekunda 
(senior 2), Unterprima (janior 1), Oberprima 
(senior 1). 

In Germany a child goes to school at six 
and puts in four years at the Ground School 
and nine years at the Secondary School. So 
that by the time he has taken the school 
certificate examination, of course, in the 
usual course without any break in his career, 
he is exactly nineteen years old. Before 
the Revolution he could leave school at 
eighteen, bscause Prussia had then a kind of 
preparatory school with a three-year course 
in place of the Ground School of to day. 


Tue Prorary Scuoon 


The Primary School has got eight classes. 
No fees are charged. A child begins to 
attend the Primary School when he is six 
years old. The first four years form the 
so-called Ground School, zhieh every child 
must attend, unless he is physically unfit, 
The Ground School is thus the first school 
which every child has got to attend and 
which is, of course, the same for all children 
irrespective of their birth and social standing. 
The child who takes the full course of a 
primary school is fourteen when he leaves 
it. But he may also leave it at the age of 
ren, and go to the Secondary School or to 
the Middle School. 

It is of supreme importance that here also 
the children must not learn mechanically but 
should be made to feel the spirit of their 
lessons and digest and make their own by 
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means of practical illustrations whatever 
work they might do under the guidance of 
the teachers. 

The idiom which the child daily hears 
in his home should not be altogether ignored 
by the teachers of the primary school. Games, 
pratical observations of nature and manual, 
activities (ə. g. forming figures in plasticine 
or clay, putting together of small sticks or 
rods, making coloured drawing, carving etc.) 
should be resorted to by way of illtistrating 
the lessons and stimulating the child’s interest 
in them. 

The subjects in which instructions are 
given in the Ground School are Religion, 
Geography of the child’s home district, 
German language, Arithmetic, Drawing. Music 
and Gymnastics, and for the girls, during the 
last two years of their Ground School life, 
ncedle-work also. į 


When the child first comes to school, all 
these subjects are not taken up one after 
another in keeping with any cut and dried 
time-table, but he is always treated to a 
comprehensive lesson covering all of them 
rather freely. Aud the aim of the first course 
of lessons is to give the child some definite 
ideas and informations about his own 
country. Absolutely no home-tasks are set 
to the child at this stage. 


The last four years of the Primary School 
are devoted to preparing apprentices for en 
active practical life and for the professional 
schools. Simultaneously arrangements are 
also made for giving the necessary E a 
to those who may prefer to go up to the 
Aufbauschule (see above). 


Here also the teachers strictly follow the 
fundamental principles of practical teaching. 
The employment of the hand is very in- 
portant on the part of the pupils. Sketches, 
drawings, educational appliances ete., (especial- 
ly those necessary for elucidating the idea 
of vacuum and teaching geography and the 
natural sciences) are provided, mado directly by 
the pupils, who are also encouraged to con- 
duct independent experiments in the natural 
sciences and to make their own collections 
of interesting materials relating to the scienc 
subjects they study. Animals and planta 
aro collected and carefully studied in terra- 
riums, aquariums, insectariums and school- 
gardens. Lessons are given on the handi- 
crafts, needle-work and on house-keeping. 
Daring excursions which must take place 
periodically under the new ministerial re- 
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ulations, sketchmaps are drawn by the pupils 
of the landscapes that are visited and experi- 
ments are made in the measurement cf 
distances by conjecture. Agricultural farms 
and workshops are also visited as often- as 
‘practicable. 
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The subjects of instruction are religion 
(occasionally biography), German, History 
and Civic rights, Geography, nataral sciences, 
Arithmetic, Space, Drawinz, Music and 
Gympastics; and for the girls also needle- 
work, . 





a 


A DUTCH ORITIOISM OF MISS MAYO 


[Reviewing the Dutch translation of Miss Mayo’s 
hook “Mother India” Henriette Roland Holst—rau 
der Schalk, a Dutch poet and probably one of zhe 
greatest poets living—writes as_ follows in “Rezht 
ún Vryheid” (Right and Freedom), the paper of 
the Dutch section of the “League against Imperia- 
lism and Colonial Oppression”]} 


“Western Prig” 


Datch translation of “Mother India”, 

Miss Mayo’s much discussed work, by 

J. de Gruyter, has been publisLed 
lately. This book will, no doubt, by its more or 
less sensational character find many readers, 
also in our country. 

For -that reason we want to say some- 
thing about it here, because it is an extreme- 
ly dangerous book. It is a book full of price’s 
poison. It cajoles and flatters the belief of 
ġie ruling classes of the Western countries 
in their superiority over the East—the 
superiority that puts upon them the “duty” 
to act as the “tntors” of these “minor 
children,” as they have to be “educated” for 
self-government, ete. The “White Man’s 
Burden” isn’tit ? 

In itself there is nothing against Tiss 
Mayo’s drawing attention to certain sccial 
evils existing in continental India. The 
worst of these all is child-marriage, with its 
consequence of sexual overstimulation, of 
great sorrow in body and soul for the far 
too young mothers, and of early exhaustion 
and weakening of the race. Further the 
guthor illustrates with many examples how 
the population sins against the most elemen- 
tary ideas of hygiene, for which agair the 
women are the worst sufferers. She also 
calls our attention to the religious intolerance 
Jeading to repeated fights between Hindus 
and Muslims ; to the unbearable hindrances 
put in the way of social development br the 
caste-system and the negation of humanity 


which is its consequence ; and lastly to the 
hardness and cruelty with which animals 
are treated, specially the “hely cow,” which 
in spite of its holiness often is left to a slow 
death of starvation. 

Nobedy will think of denying that these 
evils are terrible, and if a screim of love for 
the pecples of India ran through the book 
of Miss Mayo, love for the victims of 
delusion, stereotyped thought, and social 
oppression——women pariahs, the brutes—if the 
spirit of the book were one of raising the 
Indians of all creed, rank and caste to com- 
bine and labour, and fight the deep-rooted 
evils of theirsociety—in that case Miss Mayo 
really would have done “a good deed in 
writing “Mother India.” 

The spirit of Westerc pride, however, 
emanating from it, the spirit of contempt 
for the 2ntire civilisation of the Hast speak- 
ing from every page—bcesed only on the 
impotence of understanding the principle, 
the rcot and essence of that enlture—that 
spirit spoils what is good in Miss Mayo's 
book, and utterly destroys the eventual good 
results is could have led to if the case had 
been different. 

I will not try to arswer the question 
here if the picture the author draws of the 
Indian society is quite correct. One hardly 
can conbt that the facts she quotes are 
true. It is, however, possible that she 
greatly exaggerates the range of these facts. 
It is also possible that some, or all 
evils, which she describes, only occur 
amongst certain castes or in some parts of 
the country. It is also possible that from 
the side of the indigenous population more 
energy is put in the fight against them than 
we could learn of from her description. In 
all thes3 cases the impression created by 
her bock would be a false one, even if the 
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fast she mentions Are correct in themselves. 
I will have to leave it to more competent 
julges if the one or the other be the case. 

What I only want to do here is to show 
wuy all champions for right and freedom, 
for self-management. and self-government of 
the Asiatic peoples, have to feel the spirit 
of this book as being THOROUGHLY hostile 
to their efforts. 

Firstly : In the book Miss Mayo enthrones 
the modern hygiene as the only deity we 
all have to worship. To the commands of 
this deity everything must be sacrificed, the 
enzire spiritual beauty and spiritual grandeur 
of a world-conception and a view of life, 
which for centuries and centuries have 
reconciled millions with their own dif- 
cu't, hard existence, and taught them to find 
a sanse in life in general, taught them to 
feel themselves as a part of the Absolute, 

When Miss Mayo, shuddering with disgust, 
telis us about many customs of the pious 
Hindus,—repulsive to our feeling (so for 
instance, going barefooted through filthy mud, 
anc drinking very poluted water) she does 
not think for one second, that the thought 
of bodily polution does not even occur 
to the pious Hindu, as he is 
entirely pervaded by the idea of spiritual 
purification which is for him the meaning 
of bathing in the Ganges, the “holy stream.” 

This single instance illustrates the whole 
antithesis between the naturalistic—materialis- 
‘ie 2onception of—and attitude towards life 
'n fhe West, and the supernatural, spiritual 
3oneeption of the Hast. The former leads 
-n its last consequence to the worship of the 
Satk-tub, tooth-brush and filter ; the latter, 
also in its last consequence, to the absolute 
neglect of the demands of the body. 

Here lies a widespread problem, the 
proklem of a great shortcoming, as well in 
the Hast as in the West—the crooked growth 
end one-sidedness of both Western and 
Indian civilisation. 

For Miss Mayo and her consorts, however, 
tnese problems do not exist even; they 
have no other idea of culture than filter, 
bath-tub and tooth-brush. 

Secondly: The perception which Miss 
Mayo hammers into her readers is, politi- 
cally. absolutely reactionary, that is to say, 
ic favour of imperialism. Whatever good 
ttere is in India has been brought by the 
English. The English are making untiring 
efforts to bring about enlightenment, culture, 
demceracy and humanity. Whatever is 
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wrong, comes from the Indians themselves, 
their sloth, their egotism, their indifference, 
their mentality unchangingly running in 


fixed grooves, Itis nonsense to give self- 
government to the peoples of India; what 
they need is, on the contrary, being 
put under much more severe domination— 
only Hoglish rule can help India; “English 
interference as much as possible’ should 
therefore be the slogan. 

Miss Mayo has never heard, 
of the purifying, regenerating, energy- 
Stimulating power of national freedom. 
The thought that the progressive powers of 
Eastern society at this stage of Asia’s 
awakening ate mainly focussed on making an 
end to the evil and shame of foreign domi- 
nation; that these powers, when once the 
great aim of the nationalistic moveme 
will be reached, will be at the disposal for 
other not less important ends—the self- 
development and self-regeneration of the 
indigenous world—this thought never seems 
to have struck the author of “Mother India.” 
Not more than the idea that nations and 
classes can be educated to the realisation of 
responsibility only in and through freedom. 

Worst of all, however, is the boundless 
pride of which the book bears witness, the 
spirit of self-contentedness and _ pharisism. 
Constantly one hears the author sighing, 
beating her breast, “O Lord, I thank Thee 
that we in the West are not like these—that 
we have no child-marriages, and no supers: 
tition in the purifying working of the excre- 
ments of the cow, and no murder and killing 
in the name of faith, and no starving cows 
and calves. O Lord, how good we are, and 
how hygienic and how enlightened. Thank 
Thee that we are not like these.” 

That “we? in America, however, have 
the justice of lynching, and the electrocu- 
tions, and the race-prejudice against the 
Negroes in its erudest form, and the un- 
checked child-labour in the workshops, and 
the extension of imperialism through force 
of arms, and its maintenance through oppres- 
sion and the “trial in the third degree” 
and the torture of political criminals—all 
these things do not come to our mind {fF 
one second. So much the better, otherwise 
that loud tone of high-handed authoritative- 
ness would soon come to an end. And 
whosoever wants to enjoy the reading of 
“Mother India” in the full consciousness of 
his superiority—here in the enlightened 
civilised Netherlands, where no end of work 


apparently, 
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is done for hygiene, social provision, and 
improvement of social standard he wl do 
wise not to think about the village > 
“inadmissibles” under the smoke of 
Amsterdam (Do not inadmissible and un- 
touchable have some affinity of sound?) and 
about the thousands of slums in the cepital, 
the “traps” of the souteneurs in Rotte-dam, 
the hidden darknesses of the pract.c of 
abortion and the terrors of vivisection, done 
by specialists, hardened by countless əzperi- 
ments. He should not think aboa the 
vegetative existence of the tens of thcusands 
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of unemployed, the starvation of the childran 
in Drante, the transport of baef-cattle, and 
about many other unsavoury sides of cur 
“civilisation.” 

Above all, however, let him never thnk 
about the aimless, senseless toi. through he 
desert, into which the existence of millions 
of workmen has developec, without philcso- 
phical, religious or social ideas. The desert 
in which the only oases consist in -ke 
coarsast form of sensual pleasure and spòrt, 
and tte dope through danze or the sensation- 
al film. 





LORD OXFORD: MAN OF AFFAIRS AS MAN OF LETTERS 


By Pror. DIVAN CHAND HARMA, ma. 


I 


O one has done more than Lord IIorley 
to combat the heresy that a min of 
letters cannot be a man of affairs. It 

has now been established beyond doul-€ that 
a predilection for literature does nct unfit 
a man for participation in active affairs. On 
the other hand, we find that men wa» have 
_a bent for literature and fine arts are taking 
“an active interest in shaping the desciaies of 
their countries. Dr. Hauptmann’s nene was 
proposed some time ago for the Pres.dency 
of the German Republic, and Paderevwsrki has 
ever been the moving spirit in his scuntry. 
People who trot out such preps:.terous 
statements are, in fact, those who have never 
come under the soothing and  rfining 
influence of literature themselves. TLey have 
as remote un idea of the belles-lettre: as a 
blind man of the elephant. Literaiire is, 
indeed, a great force and its devotes are 
free of all departments of life. Its 0 essings 
are especially of an incalculable importance 
to a man who has to pass his days in 
Romuli faece. Literature enlarges = man’s 
sympathies, gives him a breadth of outlook, 
adds polish and grace to his utterances, and 
nourishes in him the temper of adniration, 
hope, and love by which alone we Hve. A 
man who cultivates a love of it alwavs finds 
in it his consolation and inspiraticn If he 


53-5 


meets with difficulties, he learns to gra»ple 
with nem; and if he does not find tae 
veed cf his efforts, he learns to despise iz, 


if 


It is, therefore, obvious that there is no 
antagonism between a man of letters ard a 
man of affairs. But, onthe other hand, I think, 
it is very difficult to find a man of aLuirs 
who is also a man of letters. Such a man 
is rare in these days. All the statesmen in 
England these days seem to pay little ‘eed 
to the literary quality of waat they say or 
writa, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has made 
fun of an utterance of Mr. Lloyd George in 
his bcok “The Art of Writing’. Mr. Lloyd 
George does not only snap his finger: at 
literary polish and graze, sut he seems to 
be careless of English idiom too. This is, 
of course, something pardonable in the case 
of a man about whom it is said that he 
never writes and seldom reads. But if Mr. 
Lloyd George lacks literary finish, his chief 
the Earl of Oxford was a rare combiration 
of a man of affairs and a men cf letters. No 
one who reads his bocks can question his 
title to that. His writings were the outcome 
of the mind of a mav, who had read w dely, 
thought deeply, and whos possessed the 
inimitable gift of elegant expression. A3 one 
goes through the pages of his books one 
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wonders how he could manage to read so 
muzh. History, biography, criticism and 
classic:—these were the pastures in which 
he browsed or graz2d. He drew a fine peu- 
picture of the age of Hadrian, and as regards 
biography he spoke of the Dictionary of 
Nations] Biography, with the same rapture 
as did Kaats about Chapman’s Homer. To 
those who wish to develop critical acumen, 
his advice is, “Familiarise yourself with these 
masters: De Quincey, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Coler:dze, Bagehot, Matthew Arnold, Stevenson 
and Rishard Holt Hatton.” What a formid- 
able array of names! But he was at his 
best ween he came forth as an apologist of 
the cla sics. It is by reading his fervid 
words :bcut the classics that one can plumb 
the denths of his erudition: 

Tie man who has studied literature, and_parti- 
calarly the literature of the ancient world, as a 
student should, and as only a student can, lam 
not speaking of those two whom it has been 
merely g distraction or a_ pasttime such a man 
passesse resources which, if he is wise. he would 
not kartcr for aking’s ransom. He finds among 
men of lixe training with himself a_bond_ of 
fellowship, free-masonary of spirit and under- 
standing. which softens the asperities and survives 
the confl.cts of professional or political rivalry. 
He need never be alone, for he can, whenever he 
pleasas, invoke the companionship of the thinkers 
and the poets. He is always annexing new 
intellectual and spiritual territory, with an 
infinizude of fresh possibilities, without slackening 
his hold apon or losing his zast for the old. There 
is hardly a sight ora sound in nature, a passion 
or emoticn or purpose in man, a phase of conduct, 
an acaievement of thought, a situation of life—tragic 
or comic, pathetic or ironical, which is not illumi- 
nated for him by association with the imperishable 
words of those who have interpreted, with the 
vision and in the language of genius, the meaning 
of the werld. 

When we read all this we cannot but feel 
the sam" wonder which the ignorant rustics 
felt ct tae omniscience of Goldsmith’s Village 
Schonlmaster. 


IH 


I thick no one ean lay claim to being a 
man of latters if his writings do not possess 
an atmecsphere. There is an atmosphere 
about good writing as there is a fragrance 
about flovers. You can as well distinguish 
betwean she atmosphere of different writings 
as you can the fragrance of the rose from 
that cf tle jasmine. As we go through the 
work of an author, we naturally inhale 
his atmosphere. Who can read Hazlitt with- 
out seing impressed with hbis lyrical 
effusicns °? We watch in his writings, as it 
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were his personality with all its sorrows, 
comforts. delusions and whims. We do not 
see him as we see the players in a masquer- 
ade with their faces hid by mask within 
mask, but we see him as we would have 
seen the first parents in the Garden of Eden 
before they had tasted the fruit of knowledge. 
We see him in his undress and feel the 
glow anc warmth of his intimate personality. 
A man who reads Hazlitt without catching 
a glimpse of his personality misses the life- 
breath of his writings. The same might be 
true of Carlyle. Who can study Carlyle 
without being infected by his moral vehe- 
mence, his prophetic solemuity and the 
fierceness of his denunciations ? A man who 
pores over Carlyle without being touched by 
these things is like the playgoer who goes 
to see Hamlet without ever knowing the 
Prince of Denmark. This atmosphere, this 
relish, odour, fragrance, bouguet—ceall it by 
what name you please—is uuomistakably 
present in all great writers. It is, as it were 
the hall-mark of a great writer. No one can 
read the pages of Lord Oxford without 
learning his secret. There is an air of 
serenity and dignity about all that he writes. 
There is no spirit of contention in them 
which can jar upon our ears; all is written 
with sweet reasonableness. There is nothing 
slipshod, and he never aims at cheap effects. 
Nowhere do we find the ignoble ease, the 
feeble facility of an amateur, but everywhere 
there is the restraint, the rigid discipline 
which comes of conscientious workmanship, 
Whether he talked about the unfortunate 
Haydon (But Haydon, though cursed with 
a vain and violent temperament, a prey to 
ambitions always in excess of his powers of 
execution, perpetually hovering on the con- 
fines of the insanity to which he at last 
succumbed, was one of the acutest and most 
accomplished eritics, and on the whole, the 
most strenuous and indomitable controversi- 
alist of his time), or the golden age of 
Hadrian, and whether he discoursed on the 
use of culture or on the necessity of the 
critical spirit he never lost hold of his 
subject and always spoke in measured terms. 


IV 


But Lord Oxford was not only great, 
because he spread an atmosphere about 
whatever he talked or wrote. He was also 
the master of form. Formlessness is the 
besetting sin of all modern authors. It is, 
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in fact, the necessary consequence of romentic 
freedom. The power to move is not the dnly 
distinguishing mark of a work of arta 
work of art must also possess form. And 
form is nothing but the artistic masonry the 
- faculty by means of which the author duilds 
thought upon thought, phrase upon phrase, 
and argument upon argument in a consistent 
whole. It is that which gives complezeness 
and unity to the whole and by mears of 
which parts bear a relation to one arozher. 

This architectural quality distinguished 
the bards of Greece and Rome, Milton and 
Ben Jonson, but the succeeding generations 
lost the secret of it. Lord Oxford was the 
literary mason who buailt his essays or 
speeches. In this he presented a ccnirast 
to other writers or speakers. Bacon’s 
essays are nothing but a string of 
statements. De Quincey, Hazlitt and Lamb, 
all possess intolerable prolixity. They always 
pour their thoughts out in inextricable con- 
fusion. Lord Oxford’s essays, on the other 
hand, have a beginning, a middle ard an 
end. Read any of his essays, and ycu can 
see how he unfolds his points lize the 
petals of a flower. There is nothing out 
of place ; and everything bears the mark of 
careful planning. 

Atmosphere. form and expression——:hese 
are the titles of Lord Oxford to eminence. 
Lord Oxford was the master of stately, 
compact, and concise style, He had the 
apabit of throwing out pregnant remarks--- 
remarks which lighted up many a dark 
notion. For instance, who can question the 
felicity of expressions like these. “If r2pre- 
sentation is the function of art, interprstation 
is the function of criticism.” “It isroz the 
function of a biography to be a maznified 
epitaph or an expanded tract.” Herein Lord 
Oxford rivalled Bacon in the sententiousness 
of his remarks. But he could be hcmely 
as well. ‘There is no nutrition to ba got 
out of chopped straw like this.” ‘Tre pro- 
mise has come home to roost.’ But il was 
not by virtue of his occasional felicities of 
phrases that he was great—everything “hat he 
wrote was full of sustained dignity. fome- 
imes he rose to the height of splandour 
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and elcquence asin the last paragraphs ož 
his essays.. Anyone who reads the les? 
paragraph of his address on ‘Culture and 
Character’ will bear testimony to it. His choice 
of words was, in fact, right and unerrirg, 
though sometimes he was obsessed with tse 
vices of a pedant in choosing the unfamiliar 
words. This is what he sgys: 


„The temper which I am endeavouring to d2- 
cribe is notin any sense one of intellectual 
detachment or, indifference ; nor has it anythin 
In common with that chronic paralysis of :he 
judgment, which makes some men incapable cf 
choosing between the right and wrong reason. cr 
the bettez and the worse cause. It implies, on he 
contrary, an active and virile mental life, equipned 
against the fallacies of the market-place and ‘he 
cave, an:mated by the will to believe and toic, 
but open always to the air of reason and ‘he 
light o? truth. One final counsel I will venture 
to offer to you. I speak as an old University wan 
who, in a crowded and somewhat contentious ite 
has never wholly Jost_touch with the interests 
and the ideals of Oxford days. If the short span 
which, in fuller or lesser measure, is allotted 
to usallis to be wisely. sent, one must aot 
equander, but one should husband and invesi, 
what never comes again, and what here and row 
is offered to every one of you. The more 
Strenucus your career, the more you will neec to 
draw upon that unfailing reservoir. Some time , 
amid the clash of public strife there may sree] 
back into the memory of u3 the sombre lines of 
the greatest of Roman poets: : 

i Jovis in tectis iram miserantur inarem 
Amorum, et tantos, mortalibus ease labores. — 
That is buta passing mood, except in an ill- 

furnished mind. Keep always with you, wker- 
ever your course .:may lie, the best and most 
enduring gift that a University can _bestow, the 
company of great thoughts, the inspiration of 
great ideals, the example of great achievements, 
the consolation of great failures. So equipre:l, 
you can face, without perturbation, the buffet. of 
circumstance, the caprice of fortune, all tke 
inscrutable vicissitudes of life Nor can you Co 
better than take as your motto the famous werds 
which I read over the portals of this Col'ege 
when I came here today. “They have said, What 
Say they ? Let them say.” 


That Lord Oxford was a man of letters 
as well as aman of affairs, no one would 
question. That he lacked careless abandon, 
and rarely let himself go, does not matier, 
People who wish to sultivate a stat: Ir, 
dignified and terse style will do well to pore 
over his pages till his secret is learnt. 





PEACEFUL TURKEY 


Tar Fornos Pourcy or New Turney 


By J. H. RICHARD. (Former Minister) 
(Translated from the French Political & Parliamentary Review by Maneklal Vakil, 
M.A. LL. B, F. 8.8.) 


HE defeat of the Greek army on the 
Suknaria on 80th August 1922, the 
entry of Mustafa Kamal Pasha into 

Constantinople, the dethronement of the 
Kalif and the proclamation of the Turkish 
republic have put an end to the lamentable 
agonies of the “Sick Man” of Europe. On 
the morrow of these events of capital impor- 
tanze a new man appeared perfectly wise, 
animated with am ardent patriotism, with an 
inextinguishable thirst for progress, with a 
firm decision to be free and a master in his 
own house. To achieve the cure of the 
heritage of the Sick Man there was placed 
symbolically a doctor at the head of Turkish 
dip-omacy. Tewfik Rouchdy Bey had been 
a pupil of one of our faculties of medicine, 
later a doctor about 1908 in France, later 
still an officer and at last the founder of the 
New Foreign Policy of Turkey. 

This foreign policy has a considerable 
importance not merely from the point of view 
of the special problems of Eastern Europe 
but also from that of the large problems of 
the world. The republican Turkey—disbur- 
dened of her Slav and Arab impediments, 
reduced, to the strict ethnic limits ‘of purely 
Turkish territories but occupying on the 
flanks of Russia on the one side and of those 
of the Anglo-Indian Empire on the other and 
across one of the great highways of commu- 
nication of the world on the other side, a 
position, the intrinsic importance of which 
will increase in proportion to the increase 
from year to year of her own power and her 
own specific weight—is a factor of which 
one cannot without danger diminish or mis- 
appreciate the value at a time when some 
open or hidden conflicts imperil through 
Balcanic or far-Wastern incidents the security 
of the big nations. It is not a matter of 
inditerence to know exactly. what this new 
actor will or will not bring about in moments 
of crisis while so curiously placed astride 
over what I shall call several lines of princi- 


pal forces of the international 
covetousness. 

Having been frequently in long residence 
in Turkey, sometime in very grave times, I 
happened to be at Angora, at perhaps the 
most critical moment of the affair of Mossul 
when General Pangalos pushed by some 
insidious advice dreamt of throwing 
across the road to Byzance. The very 
numerous negotiations with the leaders of 
the real Turkey and particularly with Tewfik 
Rouchdy Bey the Minister of foreign affairs, 
in one word, a number of enguiries seriously 
carried on since the summer of 1925 make 
it possible for me, I think, to try to define 
with a certain precision the outlines of this 
Turkish foreign policy which must not be 
eonfounced at any price with the foreign 
policy of the former Ottoman Empire. 

The first period that was terminated with 
the signature of a provisional agreement 


great 


with the United States and which commenced g 


with the signature of the treaty of Moscow 
with the Soviet Russia was a period of 
liquidation. The Ottoman debacle of 1918, 
the partition of Asia Minor amongst the 
victorious allies and lastly the Greco-Iurkish 
campaign had created a collection of problems 
which had to be solved without delay with 
the object of destroying all germs of possible 
conflict and of equally assuring to the New 
Turkey that thing. which she required above 
all to carry through the great work of her 
national reconstruction, namely “the 
Peace”. 

“We are trying to settle in their smallest 
details, those problems which we may have 
with our neighbours” said to me the Minister 
of foreign affairs in the preceding summer. 
“Because all that we did, tended to one 
unique object which was for us an end in 
itself and not a means, viz, the peace, peace 
within she boundaries of our national state 
which we did realise. It is this principle 
which guides us since the first congresses of 


himself * 
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‘Erzeroum and of Sivas. We desire pace 
not to prepare ourselves for future vars 
‘out to have peace and be able to work for 
our grand enterprise viz. to make our couatry 
a modera and prosperous state. The settle- 
ments that we seek are also definite agree- 
M ments first with our neighbours and then with 
the whole world. 

“All our policy is based on this prin2iple 
that peace is indispensable to Turkey because 
our duty is to give to the nation the 
maximum of welfare and of happiness. Then 
in the life of the peoples as in that of 
individuals the secret of happiness i; to 

know how to be contented with what one 
has and to work to develop its welfare within 
the limits of the conditions that may have 
been given.” 

The regime of Kamal Pasha put these 
principles into practice with an, unchanging 
rigour, going (in every settlement which he 
negotiated namely the Turko-Russian settle- 
ment, the Turko-Syrian settlement, the 
‘settlement about Mossul) to the excreme 
dimit of possible concessions so as to arrive 
at certain accords from which all can be 
foreseen and from which all germs o later 
conflict may be eliminated and also so as to 
come out of each one of these settlements 
more independent and more free. IH was 
thus how he concluded successfull~ the 
treaty of Moscow with Russia completed 
by the agreement of Paris in December 1925, 
the treaty of Franklin-Bouillon ani the 

“agreement of Angora with France and Syria, 
the treaty with Persia, the agreement with 
Bulgaria, and at last the treaty of the Turko- 
{rakean good neighbourliness with England 
which put an end to the conflict about 
Mossul. ° 

In the series of neighbourly settlzments 

| the last agreement concluded is that which 
was being negotiated with Greece but inde- 
finitely postponed by the unstable dolitics 
prevailing in that country. With tais last 
-agreement the New Turkey completed the 
cycle of her arrangements with the ccuntries 
on her bouadaries; and that is what per- 
mitted a Turkish deplomat some time ago 

ef to tell me with a legitimate pride, “While 

| we are no members of the League of Nations 
we have ia reality, better than any other 
power, understood and applied the spirit of 
Locarno since we are the only peo»rle who 
have concluded with all our neizhbours 
treaties of nonagegression.”’ 

In the interval several agreements and 


‘ and very easy to understand if one 
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conventions were, moreover, signed wih 
several countries more distant namely tie 
Servian Kingdom, Poland ete. with which 
Torky had been at war during the worid 
conflict of 1914-18, as well as with several 
neutral countries. And it is quite recently 
that the last signature has heen put to 
this werk of internatioral consolidation 9y 
the exchange of notes since the last fow 
weeks which will permit Tewfik Rouch ly 
Bey and the American negotiator Admiral 
Bristol to re-establish between ‘Turkey 
and ine United States diplomatic and 
commercial relations; and this will be so in 
spite of the rejection of, the treaty of Lausarne 
by the Senate of Washington. 

“All our foreign policy will be very simole 
well 
takes into account the fact that we are 
seeking to establish general peace step by 
step—so told me one day a Turkish minister— 
because it is impossible to establish at one 
single stroke such a general peace. All 
that we do, all that we sign, tends to :his 
unique object, to the enlargement of peace 
and not towards the buiding up of politzecal 
alliances pitched against one another.” 

Since the fall of the empire and proclama- 
tion of the republic the curve of Turxish 
Foreiga -Policy has remained cunstcnt, tlere 
being nothing to shake the sincerity of tbis 
declaration. We have seen Turkey in course 
of this period, ready in the way of defending 
herself when she saw her independence and 
her integrity being threatened; such was the 
case in the Spring of 1926 when Anzora 
mobilised five classes of reserves to warn 
M. Pangalos and his friends of London 
against the risks of a ‘Thracian adventure. 
Nevar have we seen her building up any 
alliance for war. 

In particular.—and this is a question 
which was often treated in our daily press 
mostly with a spirit of passion which 
excluded the possibility of an objective 
analysis—the special relations created between 
Angora ard Moscow by the treaty of Mcscow 
and the convention of 1925—do these siznify 
the enslavement of Naw ‘Turkey inte the 
hands of the masters of Kremlin? This is a 
question of first rate importance at this 
actual moment when the masters of Kremlin 
are engaged at the other end of A ia to 


which Turkey is the western gate, na 
merciless fight though indirect agains. one 
of the largest powers io the world. In other 


words, in signing with Russia the agreement 


A a 
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already known have even Mustafa Kamal 
Pusha and his colleagues delivered their 
country bound hand and foot to this Third 
international inseparable from the Soviatic 
government and have they made a sort of 
base for communism in the Eastern Basin o! 
the Mediterranean upto the Blakans on the 
one side and upto middle and central Asia 
on the other ? 

Let us examine, if you like, separately 
these two faces of the problem. 

Tt Turkey was to become, since the treaty 
of Moscow, the slave of the Komintern, this 
state of afars should manifest itself by an 
infallible first symptom, difficult to conceal, 
of the intensification of communist propaganda 
in Turkish territories. I mean not merely 
the internal propaganda directed against the 
constitution of the Turkish state but above all 
the external propaganda directed from Turkey 
into the neighbouring states as the internal 
propaganda can have very little chances of 
Success in an almost purely agricultural 
country where the peasant enriched by the 
recent suppression of the tithes which used 
to ruin him, had no cause of discontent. 

Certainly Russia did attempt to organise 
in Turkey one or the other propaganda. 
The first hada lamentable failure of its own 
accord and the three communist journals in 
the Turkish language subsidized by the 
Komintern rapidly disappeared for want of 
finding a single reader. The second showed 
itself in an attempt made in April, 1924 to 
create under colour of a “Mission of Study” 
a centre of operation against Bulgaria near 
the Thracian frontier at Andrinople. This 
attempt had no more success. Comrade 
Krzemiusky chief of the Mission of Studies 
and Lis colleagues Kasass, Sokoloff, Topchi- 
batchefi and Vassilevski passed 58 days in 
the half-deserted capital of Hastern Thrace 
where they had hired a whole house for a 
rent of 408 Turkish pounds per month. They 
tried to win popularity by paying a pound 
for their boot-polish as well as for a news- 
paper with three piastres and by trying all 
possible means to get into intimacy with the 
local population. But very discretely they 
had been segregated all round. An eye- 
witness narrated to me one day under the 
shadow of the wonderful minarets of the 
Mosque of Andrinople how the Sovietic 
Mission found itself reduced to the 
society of only two citizens certainly amiable 
but who were connected with some families 
of the police department. A few days later 


a French diplomat, the greatest one we had 
since the war in Eastern Europe, told me- 
with a smile, “No, never will Turkey adopt: 
this policy whichis the most senseless possible 
one and which consists in playing: 
with explosives to harm a neighbour at the 
risk of the materials exploding into her own 
face.” _ 
The events have proved, however, better 
than all possible argument that the centre: 
of communist propaganda for the Balkanic 
States works elsewhere than in Turkey. | 
The precise facts which I observed with 
my own eyes are exactly not the symptoms- 
of subservience. Doubtless an objection may 
be raised that there are certain facts relative- 
ly of small importance which otherwise 1%- 


‘constant, that the Third International does 


not seek to create internal and external 
embarrassments to those countries where the- 
Russian Government has some interest of 
real value-—and this is the case with Turkey 
—and that it has other lands far larger in 


which it can usefully and decisively use the 


Turko-Sovietic collaboration. In other words, 
repeating accusations levelled against Turkey 
at the time of the Odessa interview between 
Twefik Rouchdy Bey and M. Tchitcherine, 
one may speak of the Russo-Turkish collu- 
sion in Asia in a project of a Pan-Asialic: 
movement directed against Europe and of 
the compl city of the States of the Black Sea 
in the Anglo-Russian duel which is taking: 
place in the far-Hast. tes DEES 

Will, and can Turkey safeguard in this. 
respect the pure pacific character of her 
foreign policy and will she discard the temp-- 
tations which her Eastern European and 
Asiatic friendships may possibly attempt to- 
offer ? I put this question directly a short 
time ago to the Minister of Turkish Foreign 
Affairs and Tewfik Rouchdy Bey gave me 
some categorical and characteristic replies 
which I ecnsider it useful to reproduce here- 
in their entirety. 

“Cortainly we have some Asiatic interests, 
but we are no Asiatic power. “We have some 
Asiatic interests because we are here- at the 
gate of Western and Central Asia and 
because we are an extension of European 
civilization to those countries. But we are 
not precisely an Asiatic Power for that very 
reason: it will be absurd to maintain that 
a few hundreds of meters of water which 
separate the two coasts of the Bosphorus 
form a limit between the two continents and 
the two civilizations. 
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“From this condition of affairs in fact is 
‘derived all our Asiatic policy. 

“All that which contributes to the pro ect 
-of grouping together all Asiatic Power: in 
a fight against Earope is absurd and more- 
over, entirely foreign to our comprehension, 


© For that we are rather too immediately con- 


“nected with Eurcpe by our interests and 
‘destiny. 

“If we should attempt to do the contrary, 

it would be fatal and it would violae all 
which appeals to our good sense and shat 
would not be beneficial either for ourseives 
or for any body else. The events in Clina 
affect us only from one point of view. As 
‘everywhere, so in China a movement of 
nationalism would draw our sympathy but 
we should wish that the movement is evolved 
in a particularly peaceful fashion. 
- “We frankly told our Asiatic as well as 
Yestern friends that there will only te on 
this earth a single civilization, the medern 
civilization which we know. We, therefore, 
do not consider that there ean be a fight 
between two civilizations. All obstacles and 
all restrictions which hinder the devzlop- 
ment of this civilization appear to our 3ye 
like a reaction against which we hare a 
perfect antipathy.” 

It is not possible for me to define more 
clearly the attitude which the actual Terrey 
of today would take in the matter of the 
events of the far-Hast, though she is certainly 
nationalist and revolutionary but pacific 
everywhere and a friend of all attempts at 
national reconstruction when she can sea a 
promise of general progress, but a resolute 
opponent of all violence and all attempts of 
seducing her into that violence. I think I 
can conclude that neither the Hurcp3an 
Imperialists nor the Pan-Asiatic ideology 
have any chance of finding at Angora either 
assistance or support. 

We are far from 
Odessa.” 

There are, yet, in the immediate naizh- 
bourhood of Turkey sme germs of conflict 
nearer and possibly more virulent. A 
profound crisis is going to shake and shake 
again the Balkan Peninsula, a crisis which 

have studied in this very place for scme 
time and of which the counter st-ckes 
at once reach Turkey who, if she is only an 
Asiatic Power, still remains a cotnter- 
Balkanic power. 

And first of all before commencing the 
examination of the new Balkan sitvasion 


the “Conspiracy of 
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created since the 2ith of November last by 
the conclusion of the Italo-Albanian treaty 
at Tirana it would be convenient to define 
the relations which exist at the present 
moment between Turkey and the various 
Balkan States. 

The enquiries which I made both at 
Angora as well as elsewhere enable me tc 
describe the present condition and those 


relations ; friendly with Greece. correct 
with Bulgaria, officially friendly with 
Yugoslavia but practically with some 


obscurities as the result of a eartain rancour 
against such and such internal or externa! 
manifestations of several cabinets presided 
over by M. Ouazaunovitch. 

Turxsey did make in favour of her neigh- 
bour Bulgaria last summer, a movement 
which appears to have had the object of 
establishing between these two countries 
frankly amicable relations At the moment 
when the government of Sofia received from 
the cabinet of Bulgaria and Athens the 
famous identical note so regrettable from 
the point of view of a development of good 
inter-Balkan relations and so perfectly 
sterile otherwise. the government of Angora 
signed with Bulgaria a prcvisional agreement 
of a duration of six months with the inten- 
tion of concluding a definite commercial 
treaty. “his was a very small thing but ia 
the spirit of Turkey it was the expression 
of her will to dismember collective manifes- 
tations of hostility against Bulgaria and all 
aggressiv2 policy with regard to this country 
the independence and the entire soverignty 
of which are to Turkey a necessity, national 
as well as international. 

One can believe that this manifestation 
is going to ivaugurate a novel era in the 
Turko-Belgarian relations, an era of frank 
and intimate relations and also of real ard 
loyal collaboration. This would appear to 
be mora justified because no discord of any 
sort whatever, nor any latent conflict exists 
between these two states the greater part of 
whose interests are precisely in agreement. 


If one now examines the chapter of the 
Turko-Servian relations, there are unfortu- 
nately several difficulties which one can 
recognise. But the actual isolation in which 
the Servian Kingdom finds itself in the 
Balkan peninsula is possibly for a good 
part of it the consequence of a tactical error 
committed by the Servian radicals in asso- 
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ciating themselves with M. Pangalos in an 
atrempt to isolate Turkey. 


4 Æ $ 


Such. are the results of my personal 
erquires. It will, however, not be useless by 
way of conclusion to complete them by 
means of a certain number of official 
declarations in which the Minister of Tar- 
kish Foreign Affairs has defined the point 
of view of his government regarding the 
diferent problems presented by the Balkans. 

“and first of all I want to tell you that 
we are ourselves perfectly tranquil. We do 
nct feel in the slightest degree threatened for 
mary reasons and specially because we have 
a solid position and because any attempt of 
expansion across the Balkan peninsula if at 
all is made, it will weaken itself, the farther 
it goes away from its base and approaches 

One of the fundamental doctrines of Tur- 
kish political ideology is in effect the 
invulnerability of the actual Turkey. One 
may not doubt it because this doctrine has 
been affirmed at the moment of the affair of 
Mossul officially in an interview which I 
hed with the Turkish Minister. It is a fact 
that Angora, the actual capital, is beyond all 
ofiensive, even aerial. On the other hand, 
Constantinople is not considered as a vital 
pcsition of the country. A Turkish politican 
told me, also during the same critical period 
of the Anglo-Turkish negotiations, “Constan- 
tinople | even supposing this town is so easy 
to approach and it seems to me that we have 
proved the contrary during the world-war 
very well—we shall evacuate it. Constanti- 
ncple is the fatal point of the Globe. 
Whatever power settles herself there, there 
will be a great war. It is not we that are 


The Acid Test of Courage 


Nicodemous came in the night, secretly, for he 
had courage enough to brave the darkness and 
the wind, but not enough to brave the opinion of 

men. 


— Henry Barbusse, in Jesus. 
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threatened at Constantinople; it is the 
world peace.” 

“It is necessary,” continued fhe minister, 
“that the Balkan nations form an alliance 
amongst themselves. But it is necessary also 
that this alliance should be general. The 
alliance between any two powers, if it is, 
concluded in a manner to stop the ‘others — 
from joining, will, by the consequence, be 
immediately the cause of a contrary group 
comprising the rest. So it is necessary that 
the Balkans, all Balkan States, live 
togethe: peacefully and sincerely and discuss 
the liquidation of their mutual difficulties. 
It is necessary on all sides that the Balkan 
countries cease to be instruments in the 
hands of others. It is not necessary that an 
alliance of the Balkan nations must be 
directed against such and sucha great power 
or the priviliege of influence of such mia 
such another. This alliance should be equally 
appreciated by all the great powers. And 
above all, I must tell you that it will be 
sterile enough to attempt anything in the 
Balkans without the assent of ‘Turkey and 
that of our friend Russia.” Such is the clear 
exposition of the foundations of the Turkish 
policy in the Balkans. 


X oe Eg 


There is nothing there, which can weaken 
the least in the world the sincerity of this 
policy of “Peace for the sake of peace” 
which I announced as the fundamental idea 
at the sommencement of this article. 

There is nothing also there (and this also 
essential for us) which would conflict with 
the real interests of France, a peaceful power 
whose prestige in the East is desired by all 
those who are attached to the ideas of agree- 
ment and equilibrium. 


Prayers 


Praysrs are like trees reaching 
oward the higher rain; ro 

Who has seen trees 1 eaching 
Toward the sky in vain ? 


—Artour R, MacDoucaty, JR. 
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L Books in the following languages wid be noticed: Assamese, Bengah, English, French, Germain, 


Gujarati, Hindi, 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, 


Kalian, Kanarese, Malaycizm, Marathi, Nepal 
periodicals, school and 


Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi. Sindhi 


college text-books and thei” 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine_ articles, addresses, elc., will not be noticed. Tha 
receipt of books received for review will not oe acknowledged, nor any queries relaving thereto answered. 


The review of any book is not guaranteed. Bocks 
Reviewer, the 


ENGLISH 


“Torory OF GOVERNMENT IN 
(Post-Vedic): A thesis approved for the _ legree 
of PhD. (Econ) in the University. of london 
(1926) by Beni Prasad MAs, Ph-D., D.Se., _Eeader 
an Civics and Politics. University of Allancbad;” 
pp. 361 and pp 3 as Foreward by Arthur Berriedale 
Keith, D.Litt, D.CL., Professor of Et skrit, 
University of Edinburgh. Price Rs. 8-8, putlished 
by the idian Press Lid, Allahabad, 1927. 


The volume is a mere load to the libr_ry of 
the country. To illustrate, take two self-con.ained 
and complete paragraphs on subjects marked by 
insets on the pages of the work under review. 


at 
“Tre VARAA PURANA 


“The Varaha Purana, recited by Visru_as 
Varaha or the Boar Incarnation to the persenified 
earth whom he had saved from ann:iLation, 
contains only brief and scattered allusions t3, the 
creation of the world and the reigns of kings, 
Here and there it mentions monarchs whc, tired 
of worldly prosperity, installed their sons on the 
throne and themselves departed to the forest to 
lead ascetic lives. It declares that Brzhmanas 
must be worshipped by all. _ None should cisplay 


+ 


indignation or jealousy towards them.”— (p. 118). 
“Troe KURMA PURANA 


“The Kurma Purana, recited by the divine 
Tortoise Incarnation to the Rishis who sarg his 
praises at the churning of the ocean, presents € vivid 
picture of idyllic existence and a pervertec society. 
The world began with abundant Kalza trees 
which showered necessaries and Juxuries m all 
at the prompting of the heart. When the: dis- 
appeared at the commencement of the T-sayuga, 
men were seized with greed. By the Kaliyuga 
or the present dark age, virtue departed fro:n the 
earth. Men are now feeble, irascible, ocvetous 
and uutruthful. Brahmanas do not stcéy the 
Vedas, nor repeat the hymns nor perform abiu- 
tions. They will associate with Sudras aad join 


54—6 


Ancient Iwpra 


should 
wie Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete, according to the 
erticism of book-reviews and notices will be peblished:— Editer, M. R.] 


be seni to our oee addrissed io the Assamess 


anguage of the books. No 


them in the performance of religious rites 
‘Princes, surrounded by Sudras, shall prosecute 
the Brahmanas’. Sudras will occupy higher posi- 
tions than Brahmanas. All alike will insult and 
disparege the Vedas and zods. That’s whats 
PTA to happen but what ought not to happen.” 
p. ` 

It would be difficult to ficd men with normally 
constituted mind, who wou.d agree to read ail 
this as the “Theory of Government in Ancient 
India)" Pages after pages and chapters after 
chapters, we get such matters which have nothine 
to do with any theory of any government. It -s 
, p ein curio shop with quastiorable commodities 
ike : 

“Sussequent Nirti LITERATURE 


(a) “During the Middle Ages many Niti works 
were composed closely following the lines traced 
out in the ancient age. Nor has the stream 
altogether dried up in modern days. For instance 
a board of ten Panditas at the court of the Sikh 
Maharaja Ranjit Simha at Lahore in the first half 
of the nineteenth century ccmpiled a Niti Sastra 
called Vivad-arnavasetu.” (pp. 266-267). 

The Vivadarnavasetu is not a nilti-sastra, but 
a Digest of Hindu Law, prepared not for Ranjit 
Singh, but for Warren Hastings, by Pandits of 
Bengal under Rama-Gopala Tarka-Pancnanana of 
ae and is the original of the famous “(rentoo” 

ode. 
. “PURUSAPARIKSA 

(6) “Another work of a similar character, though 
of inferior merit, is the Purtsapariksa by Vidyapzti 
Tete arok or A composed in the 

. Or century but belorging to the o. 
tradition.” (p, 293). ti ao 

Swa-sinha is unknown to history. Nor woud 
a Hind: king be willingly named ‘a lion amongst 
dogs.’ The name of the Sanskrit book which is 
spelt throughout as ‘Purusapariksa’ (go ater) 
is in the original Purusaparikea ( GT) and 


c 


not q. 
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Tt is evident that the knowledge catered through 
this tome is catalogue information and the 
scholarship is of the type aptly called suchi- 
panditya by a living wit. The successful 
doctor does not even know the names of 
Chandesvara’s Rajanitiratnakara (1924), nor does he 
know King Somadeva’s Manasollasa (Baroda 1925). 
Tt ig doubtful whether he has even read Kaman- 
daka “a summary of Kautalya,” (p. 243). 

In the whole volume the bulk of original 
matter if called out will cover less than five pages. 
Less than one-fourth of the written matter would 
be remotely or directly relevant to the subject of 
the thesis. The theory of Government of “Ancient 
Ind.a” has not been even grasped, far less stated. 
There is tae inevitable testimonial obtained from 
a E1iropean professor of Sanskrit, there is the 
inevitable bibliography of books read or uaread 
commencing with the Rigveda down to Macdonell’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, there are footnotes 
at every page: but all this, combined, fail to make 
ihe volume a book. 

he writer thanks one Prof Teresa Joseph 
Soy kindly re-touching the draft of several 
chanters. Prof. Macdonell and Dr. Barnett “were 
pleased to favour’ the author ‘with criticism of the 
earler chapters’. Yet we have such gems as 
‘ascetic lives’, ‘Sudras-....the Brahmanas’ and 
again ‘Brahmanas’, cited above ; ‘Dukhama- 
Dukhama’ Jaina) has been translated as ‘Miserable 
miserable’! (p. 222); Bharadwaja is viticimised as 
Bharadwaj (p. 150). 

Suchi-Panditya prefers reading about authors 
and authorities, not the books themselves. Hence 

“In the Hindu scheme of authorities, the 
Smritis are always preferred to Arthasastras, but 
Kamandaka more than once rejects Manu and the 
Manavas in favour of Kautalya” (p. 1512). The 
learned doctor ought to know by now the difference 
between the Manava Dharmasastra and the Manava 
Artkasastra. And he would have known if. had 
he cared to read the Arthasastra and Kamandaka. 

Before he undertook to abuse his ancient and 
modern countrymen, Dr. Beni Prasad shouid have 
learnt to read his texts. “In Kamandaka, as in 
other Hindu writers, Rajan or Swamin (sic) often 
conveys the sense of Government or State” 
(p. 150) is one of the statements which cannot 
be invested with authority inspite of a dozen 
doctorates. “As in Medieval Italy, so in ancient 
India, diplomacy too often became synonymous 
with fraud” (p. 149), the monarchy was despotic. 
Hincu theory knows of no constitutional checks”. 
(p. 253), ete. competes with Miss Mayo minus her 
langaage and her art in qnoting evidence. | 

I do not object to an Indian , consecrating his 
energy to proving the Hindu civilization to have 
been asociety of semi-barbarians. Have we not 
seen Hindus in Moghul times _ describing 
their countrymen as Kafirs and their death as 
departure to hell? Itis a tradition. it must be 
kept up. But what I object to is doing it in an 
unscentific. unlearned way. Dr. Beni Prasad has 
reduced his undertaking to a pure anadhikara- 
charcha. He did not equip himself for his 
undertaking. 


K. P, JAYASWAL 
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Tas CaroreN or Tur Kaveri: ~By Shanker Ram. 
Pubiished by A. N. Purnah, 56. Bingaru Naicken 
Stresi, Mount Road, Midras. Price As. 12. 


The book contains a small number of short 
stories which deal with the manners, customs and 
temp2rancat of the people who inuabit the palmy 
and fertile banks of the Kaveri. Tne book is 
steeped in local colour, and the gay old sinewy 
hoatman. who pays with his life, the debt of sacri- 
fice which he owed to his goddess; the village 
urchin who contrives to send his cattle to the 
cattle-pound, because the fodder being scanty, he 
cannot feed them ; the village physician, who can 
effect miraculous cures for snake-bite; and the 
boy flute-player who steals from his home to 
hear a musician sing are all depicted with unerring 
insight and with fidelity to truth. The author is 
also free from the taiat of sentimentality and melo- 
drama, to which Indian authors are usually a prey. 
The stories are thus written by a writer, whose 
powers of observation are equal to his skill at 
interpretation, and whose adherence to truth does 
not maka him too literal. His stories are full of : 
quiet beauty, pathos and tender human appeal, and 
possess that art which conceals art. Oae can 
never have too much of such stories, and the 
author is to be congratulated on producing such 
an excellent book. Careless proof-reading and 
defective format have however spoiled, to some 
extent, a book of otherwise excellent stories. 


By Wuar Avrnority By J. Krishna Murti. 
Published by the Star Publishing Trust Errde 
Ommen Holland. 


In gcing through Mr. Krishna Murti’s book, I 
am reminded of the old_ adage, “Old, wine in new 
bottles.” I do not think Krishna Murti has any new 
message, but the old gospel that the Kingdom of 
happiness lies within us, he preaches with such 
enthusiasm, earnestness and conviction that it 
is impossible not to be influenced by what he 
says. His writings, full of crystalline simplicity 
indescribable charm, and beneficient power, have 
another salutary message to teach us. He is never 
weary of telling us that we should cut ourselves 
off from all old traditions and customs that hamper 
our growth. Thus he preaches his message of 
Liberation and Happiness~a much-needed message, 
to a world, which is full of misery, and that has 
a slavish and unwholesome regard for authority. 


DWINCHAND SHARMA 
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Innan Pexar Cope: By Mr. Dinesh Chandra 


Roy M.A. B. L., Vakil, Calcutta High Court. 
Published by Messrs. M C. Sarkar & Sons, 


Calculta. 1927. 


It is a very remarkable publication. The 
author has taken infinite pains to make this work 
useful to the 
and well-arranged notes under each section. 
Another special feature. of this book is that the 
author has given copious extracts from the 
judgments of the High Courts and the Judicial 
Committee which are appropriate and would be 
immensely helpful to the profession. The arrange- 
ment of the subjects is excellent. The Index is 
exhaustive and well-arranged. We have no doubt 
that the book will find favour with the practising 


busy lawyers by his exhaustive èw 
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lawyers and the students alike. The printing and 
get-up of the work leave nothing to be desired. 


A Comparative STUDY OF THE Law oF _NSoL- 
vency In Britisn Inoa; Py D. B. Kshirsagar, 
“L. B. Poona. Paper Bound. Price 
1927. 


_The book, under notice, is an we come 
addition in the field of legal literature. The 
Introduction consists of very useful materiz] and 
the comparison of the Provincial and Presilency 
Towns’ Insolvency Acts will repay perusal. The 
book will prove very useful to practitioners, 
businessmen and the students. 

G. M. £, 


Published by the Bengal 
and Ink Manufce urers, 


EiveryMan’s DIARY : 
Industrial Co, Paper 
Caleutta, 1928, 


_ This is an excellent pocket diary. The zet-up 
Is excellent and many useful informations have 
been incorporated in it. Jt will be usetul to 
lawyers, physicians and to the general pub.ic. 


S. K. D. 


BENGALI 


Hum Maswap-r-Aua: By Mr. Mahend-anath 
Karan, Kshemananda Kutr, Po. Janka, Dist. 
Midnapore. 


The small tract of Hijli in the district of 
Midnapore has fortunately got its careful historian 
in Mr. Mahendranath Karan. The house cf Taj 
Khan Masnad-i-Ala which played an important 
part in the seventeenth century establ:isied a 
sort of buffer state between Bengal and Drissa, 
The Masnad-i-Ala has been remembered by our 
masses more because he turned a saint in, the 
latter part of his life than because he veilded 
he powers of a petty Nawab. This histcry of 
Hij isan achievement both on account of the 
materials accumulated and the method followed. 
Both Persian and Portuguese contemporary sources 
have been amply tapped. rof. Jadunath Sarkar 
has helped the author both with materials and 
advice, and the latter has utilised them most 
creditably. Such monographs on other important 
sites of Bengal are an important field of work. 
The author has dispelled several incongruities 
and established plausible theories based on facts 
and criticism. The chapter on the other Masnad-i- 
Alas has bearing on the history of other districts 
of Bengal, the inscriptions, the maps ard ilus- 
trations are all very useful. We congratu.aze the 
author on his signal success. 


Raues Easu 


HINDI 


Sri Gouranca Mauarrasnu: By Shivazandan 
Sahay, published by Kherga Vilash Press, Bankipur 
(Paina). 3+ 501+8. Priwe Rs. 2. 


The school of Goudiya Vaishnavism inspite of 
many points. of its contact with the systems of 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka. is a striking devarture 
from the latter two in some respects. Tae great 


Rs. 2-12. 
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founder of this neo-Vaishnavism in Bengel is 
Sri Gouranga, the Prophet of Nadia. Until resent- 
ly, very little of it was known beyond the cor- 
fines of 3engal except, of course. Brindaban. But 
even Prindaban, as a stronghold Vaishnavic cu ture, 
owes ils all to the initiative of Sri Gouranga, 
and the subsequent efforts of his immediate 
followers, the great saints, who all hailed from 
Bengal. It is a happy thing to note that for some 
years past the cult of Sri Gouranga has _ been- 
gaining ground in the Upper Provinces, and the 
late Eabu Shishir Kumar Ghose’s monumental 
work, “Lord Gouranga” has been largely instrt- 
mental in acquainting the world outside Bengal 
with the life and teachings of the prophet. But 
in India this work could only reach the English- 
educated few who cultivated any taste for 
literature on such subjects. Babu Shivanandan 
Sahay’s “Sri Gouranga Mahapraphu” is_ therefore 
welcome as a laudable attempt to popularize tke 
life-worE of the great Mahaprabhu among tke 
Hindi-speaking people of India. The author him- 
self appears to be a devoted follower cf Sri 
Gouranga and has offered feeling tributes oi his 
devotion at the feet of his Lord in the form 
of verses composed by himself which we meet 
with here and there in the book. In the de.inea- 
tion of events the author has evidently followcd 
Shishir Kumar Ghose’s Bengali work “Sri Amira 
Nimai Charita” which is regarded somewhat like 
a classic among the latter-day biographies o. Sri 
Gouranga. In fact, the style of expression adopted 
in the book will strike the reader as nothing bit the 
Hindi rendering of “Sri Amiya Nimai Charita” in 


many places. However, this Hindi work s no 
feeble imitation of its Bergalee _ prototype. 
We endorse every word of tkis lini 


writer waen he says that the greatness of Sri 
Gouranga’s love-cult is self-evident, and does not 
require to be enhanced by the ungenerous at-empt 
to detract from the merit of other systems, and 
that such unnecessary—sometimes positively un- 
necessary discourses should not have been permitted 
to disfigire an otherwise highly inspiring prodaction 
like the “Sri Amiya Nimai Charita.” 

In referring to the history of Navadwi7, tue 
author says that the founder of the Sen_ dynasty 
was Adisur, and that Adisur_ belorged to the 
Chancre, Vansya Kshtriya stock of Jtarnatik in 
the Dezcan. He has apparently relied on the 
authority of Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra’s * Indo- 
Aryans” in this respect. But we are afraid he 
has allowed his knowledge of the history of Bengal 
to fall into. arrear, as later researches show that 
the Sur and the Sen dynasties are not identical. 
The founder of the Sen dynasty was nof adisur 
but Bejoya Sen-—a scion of the Chandra Vanshuja 
Kshatriya branch of Karnatak who came ic rule 
oo a portion of Bengal about the twelfth century 


We zan safely say that the book under review 
will amply repay perusal, and will undoustedly 
prove a valuable contribution to the growing 
Hindi literature in the spheres of biograpiy as 
well as religion. DNG 
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Satr-paua :—By Mr. Shivsahaya Chat irvedt. 
Published by the “Chand” Cffice, Allahabad. 
The blood-stained rite of the Sulice nas a 


4°8 


win toe 


history in India from time immemorial. All the 
facts relating to it are collected in this book from 
various sources. This book is mainly based on a 
Bengai work by Mr. Kumudnath Mallick. There 
are 2È pictures and portraits. The Appendix 
reprints tae Regulation XVII of 1829 by which 
the rite was abolished, 


Pracuuy Jarna Saanak :— Compiled by Brahma- 
‘chart Sitalprasad. The Digambar Jain Pustaka- 
laya, Chandawari, Surat. 


This volume of the work which is of 5 parts 
contairs descriptions of the Jain monuments and 
mementoes found in Central Provinces, Central 
India and Rajputana, The materials have been 
laborioisly compiled from various sources. This 
work is an important collection of ingredients 
for zhe history of Jain India. 


Merc PHUL -By Mr. Vansidhar Vidyalankar, 
The Hirdi-grantha-ratnakar, Hirabagh, Bomba. 


This is a book of poems in the new style. Mr. 
Harindranath Cnattopadhyaya the poet writes in 
the Fureword—"“A close contact with Western 
poetry and with India’s greatest living poet, 
Rabmd-anath, has unquestionably gone a great 
way in moulding Vansidhar’s style and thought 
and metre. Another important feature of our young 
poets workis that he has also beea handling 
Persan, and Urdu metres with the mastery of 
originality. But inspite of models and influences 
Vansidhar is himself.” In the preface the poet 
discusses about the modern movement and the 
mutetions of metres. He has also tried the blank 
verse wth success. 


Braratvarsna KA Irmas Vol. IL: By Acharya 
Ramder, Gurukul University, Kangri. 1927. 


By the term “History of India” we generally 
mean a sompendium of the dates and facts of 
politica. enterprises. But this volume is not a 
date-and-fact history cf that description. Here is 
an attempt to reconstruct the internal history of 
Indien civilisation not excepting its political 
phase. The volume consists of four parts—the 
first deals with times of the Mahabharatam, the 
secord with the Puranic proto-history before the 
advent of Buddhism, the third with social and 
political data supplied by the Sukranitisara_ (and 
this is based on the works of Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar), and the fourth one is a connected 
account of the achieveiments in Greater India. 
Though -his is a compilaton and not an original 
work, it will help the intending students in their 
endeaycurs. 


Scppa-Cuanpropya: By Kunwar Chandkara 
Sharada, B.A, LLB. 1927. ss 
_ Kunwar Chandkaran Sharada of Ajmeer is an 
indefatigable social worker of Rajputana; he is 
connected with all the important social activities 
of his province. His interest in the Hindu Sabha 
movemect is well-known. The present work will 
greatiy telp the Suddhi activities inasmuch as it 
shows that outside elements have been consistent- 
ly admited into the Hindu society from the 
earliest times. We hope this book will receive 
the serous attention not only of the Hindi- 
speaking areas but in other provinces also. This 
is a veritable store-house of information on_ the 
subject. There are several pictures and portraits. 

Ramesa Basu 
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MARATHI 


Snaxucaa Baav or Suako’s BROTHER; By 
Capt. and Mrs. Limaye. Publisher N. G. Limaye, 
Chikhalwedi, Bombay. Pages 94. Price twelve 
annas. 


This is a collection of short stories contri- 
buted from time to time by the writers to several 
Marathi pariodicals. The stories are entertaining 
and are relating to love and. war. The authors 
have displayed considerable originality In naming 
the book as the brother of Shaku, their daughter, 
whose picture is given on the cover. There is a 
ring of family air about the book, which Is a 
joint production of husband and wife and the 
writer of the Foreword is the elder brother of 
the former. The stories will be read with 
pleasure. 


MANTSMRITI with MARATHI TRANSLATION ; By 
Mukund Shastri Mirajkar. Published by the Chitra 
Shala Press, Poona. Pages 600. Price Its. three. 


The foolish demonstrations of the burning of 
the Manusmriti at Madras and Mabad by some 
hot-blooded Brahmin-haters a few days ago, have 
not been able to put the work out of existence, 


nor have they smoothed the path of social 
reformers in the country, On the contrary, 
they have given the work a fresh lease of 


existence as is evidenced by the fact that the 
Chitra Shala Press of Poona has issued a fresh 
translation of that hoary work in a more attractive 
form, that the book will now be read by a 
larger circle of readers. In the Preface covering 
0 pages is given a full summary of the work, 
chapter by chapter, at the close of which the 
learned translator has thrown a very wise sugges- 
tion that the work needs to be abridged and 
revised with necessary alterations so as to fit 
in with the present times and the advancement of 


socieiv. The suggestion is no doubt very 
opportune and worth taking up. 

Lessons ux Ispan Boox-reerinc: By H se 
Ghare Graduate in Commerce of the Tilak 


University. Published at the Arya Sanskrit Press, 
Poona, Price as. eight. 


The author has treated the subject of Book- 
keeping in this treatise in a masterly way. He 
has shown that the Indian Book-keeping, though 
it is a system of single entry and as such less 
scientitic and convenient, than that of the West 
is capable of being transformed into the more 
systematic and convenient one of Doub‘e entry 
with a few changes which the young writer has 
intelligently suggested. The attempt is no doubt 
praiseworthy and the book deserves to be used 
as a text-book on Book-keeping in all vernacular 


schools. 3 
A V. Œ. ÅPTE 


‘ne Brograpny or Lox. Trnak: By Mr. N. C. mm 
Kelkar. 


A perusal of the second and third volume of 
“The Life of Lokamanya Tilak” in Marathi which 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, una, published a few days 
ago reminds one of the verdict of Harcourt on 
the three “vorpulent” volumes of Morley’s life of 
Gladstone. “It will live asa model of what a life 
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ought to be and is the best monument tiat 
could be erected toa great man. It brings before 
us the wonderful variety of the man in ais 
gifts and interests, his stupendous industry end 
inexhaustible energy.” Mr. Kelkar had he 
inestimable privilege of very close association wath 
Lokamanya Tilak for more than twenty-five years 
-of his eventful public life. He enjoyed unicue 
Opportunities of studying at close quarters the 3u- 
merous virtues as well as the few foiblesof the kero 
of his biography. Mr. Kelkar has wisely borne in 
mind in the compilation of his work thata biograzhy 
is neither a philosophical treaties nor a polem cal 
pamphlet. It has been truly said that a biograshy 
is “a study sharply defined by two definite events, 
birth and death. It fills its canvas with ope 
‘figure, and other personages, however great in 

























themselves, must always be subsidiary to the 
central hero.” 

Mr. Kelkar was to Lokamanya Tilak what 

Boswell was to Dr. Samuel Johnson. There was 


perhaps no other gentleman in the whole of 
Maharashtra, I had almost said, the whole of Lidia 
than Mr. Kelkar to undertake and to | successfully 
execute the stupendous task of presenting a faithful 
portrait of an Indian patriot like Lokamanya Tilak 
in his adventures through life. One may com are 
in popular parlance Mr. Kelkar with Boswell, but 
one must candidly own in fairness to the former 
that he has used his discrimination considerably 
in the selection of events and incidents in the life 
of, his hero and not slavishly chronicled the 
minutest detail of everything as was done by the 
Jauter. It will not be incorrect to sav that Mr. 
Kelkar resembles Lord Morley rather than Borwell 
as a biographer. s DN: 

Mr. Kelkar has published in his book num rous 
letters written to or by Mr. Tilak to “illustrate and 
to expand the narrative.” These letters wer- not 
penned with a view to publication. Some of -hem 
were written by Mr. Tilak during his incarceration 
‘in the fort at Mandalay. They throw very mter- 
‘esting and instructive light on some of the prircipal 
tfaits in his character, such as his mdom table 
courage, his hopeful temperament, his readiness to 
adjust himself to his environments, bis uniring 
energy, his love for his wife and his children. bis 
humour and the like. There is no attempt what- 
ever in any part of the biography to prodrce “a 
grandiose” moral effect on the reader. Mr. Felkar 
has skilfully exposed the foibles of Mr. Tilak such 
as obstinacy in clinging to his views, discou: teous 
and frontal onslaughts on his opponents, par ialily 
for political as opposed to social reforms, weekness 
to observe in private life meaningless rel gious 
eee in which he never believed ard the 
‘like. 

The first volume of the biography which ‘was 
published about five years ago, has already been 
translated into Hindi. 

Tt will be a surplusage of words to say ikat the 
accomplished editor of the premier newspaper 
‘published in Marathi has maintained his well-znown 
felicitous and racy diction throughout the book. 
“Suit the word to the theme and the theme to the 
word” appears t3 bea canon of style wih Mr. 
‘Kelkar. 

I have had a lively recollaction of snme of the 
triumphant journeys which Lokamanya Tilax made 
after his restoration to liberty in June 1£14 and 
the large meetings he addressed. I was an eye- 
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witness to ihe enthusiastic ani loving receptior 
with which Mr. Tilak was greeted almost at every 
railway station by large crowcs of eager people: 
anxious to see him and to hcnour him even a 
very iaconvenient and odd hours at night, Mr. 
Tilak’s journeys from Bombay to Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Delhi, Allahabad, Belgaura, anc. 
many cther places were ike the trinmpha. 
marches of victorious Roman generals of aucien' 
times, Mr. Kelkar has described the tours of Slr 
Tilak most graphically. The futile, frantic anc 
sustained efforts made by Gcvernment to under 
mine Mr. Tilak’s influence anc popularity amon, 
the massas of India have been hit off in the boo. 
in a masterly way. Mr. Tilak’s trials for si dition, 
the notoriously false charge of perjury boistere. 
up against him in what is ropulariy known as 
Tai Maharaja’s case and the historic suit whic: 
Lokamanya_ Tilak was, advised to institut» 
against Sir Valentine Chirol in England have a.l 
been placed before the reader in their proper per- 
spective. The three erudite books written by M. 

ilak under circumstances which woulu hav: 
unnerved most men will remain for all time to 
come as a monument of his ripe scholarship. M.. 
Kelkar’s pathetic description of the manner in 
which Mr. Tilak wrote the Gita Rahasya with a 
pencil (as he was forbidden the use ot ink) in a 
small room in the Mandalay Fort reminds one of 
the compositions by Sir Walter Raleigh of h's 
History of the World, whie in prison. Tle 
prouacted controversy provosed by the Gita- 

ahasya among Shastris end other Sanskrit 
scholars has been admirably summed upin tLe 
biography. 

I may say with pardonable pride tha: I have 
read the zwo volumes of the 300k not only wih 
avidity but with something lize Argus-eyed cave 
and I am happy to say that I have not been atle 
to discover more than two inaccurate statemerts 
of facts. But unfortunately there are numerc is 
misprints in toth the volumes and I have many 
misgivings as to how the Mararathi reading pubic 
will appreciate the innovation sought to be 
introduced by the learned atthor_ in omitting the 
nasal where it is not pronounced in reading or 
speakirg in Marathi. This literary venture ot lr. 
Kelkar puts one in mind of zhe attempt made by 
some enthusiasts in the Uxited States of America 
at introducing phonetic spelling into the Engl:sa 
language. Mr. Kelkar has rlaced the biograrhy 
(3 volumes ranging over 2000 pages or so) Wil.iin 
an easy reach of readers modest means by 
fixing the price at only Rs. 7 for the3 volumes 


together. ee 
. V. BELYI 


GUJARATI 


SrRi-SwATANTRYAVAD : Translated by „fys. 
Sarojini N. Mehta, B.A. Published by the Gujcrati 
Vernacular Society, Ahmedalad. Pp. 3823. Piper 
cover: Price 12 as. (1927). 


Yeung Mrs. Sarojini, has long since neen 
engaged in acrusade against all that is evil and 
oppressive in the Hindu society so fer as cur 
own sex is concerned. Sh2 is a plucky and un- 
compromising fighter, ani has armed herself 
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with facts and incidents which cannot easily be 
controverted. Her grievance is that woman has 
been too long treated as an underdog in our 
socie:y and that must cease. It suits her case 
to ignore some little good that might be pat down 
to the credit of our sosiety 1n respect of woman. 
Eut unless you are a zealot in a cause, you can 
make no effest. Prof. A. R. Wadia of the Mysore 
University has written a book on the Ethics of 
Feminism aod Mrs. Sarojini has translated it. 
The translation is a model one and very ably done. 
Vrankly she does not agree with many of the 
auther’s views and is prepared to write out a 
book herself controverting them. Failing that, the 
whole translation is interspersed with interesting 
footnctes showing he» differences with _ the 
author’s views. They are the best part of the 
book ' they are stinging observations showing us 
the unfairness of man-made laws and usages. 
A together itis a most refreshing performance, 
acd a harbinger of much more we expect to 
ccme and she promises to give. 


By Manilal Chhotalal Parekh. 


Brana BODHA : 
Cloth 


Printed at ihe Modi Printing Press, Rajkot. 
cover, pp. 138. Price 12.as. (1927). 


Mr Manilal Parekh is well-known as a writer 
of religious works and this translation by him of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagores book on the 
subject maintains his reputation as an expounder 
of serious thought. 


Ourtaws or Sorata: By Jhaverchand 
Meghani. Printed at the Saurastra bea Ranpur, 
pp. 138. Paper cover. Price Sas. (Q 


Ia five weeks the first impression of chia book, 
of 2009 copies was exhausted and a second called 
for and as eagerly taken, up: this is a feat even 
in the sale of Gujarati “best sellers.” The eom- 
pilatioa consists of the narration of the adventures 
of fine art of many notable outlaws of Kathiawad. 
The aaventures read like romance and are so well- 
na~rated that one almost falls in love with the 
freebooters who in certain respects even out-Robin- 
hood Robinhood, The book is so spiritedly written 
that one who does not read it, would feel himself 
the poorer by not having read it. This is the 
First Eart only. 


Tur 


Printed at the 


Suttana Raza: By Sadik. 
Thick card 


Indian Daily Mail Press, Bombay. 
board. Pp. 299, Price Rs. 3-8, (1927). 


It i: a sumptuously got-up volume and though 
writter in the form of a novel, shows the incidents 
auc events in the hfe and reign of the Sultana in 
the.r true perspective. lt is so well-written that 
we are sure that every reader would like it. A 
young Mahomedan from Irak writing an Indian 
vernacvlar so well is something worth noting. 


Praruat Na Rane or Tue Corors Or Tur 
Morning: By Vijayrai Kallianzar, B.A. Printed 
at tie «ditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound, pp. 240. Price Rs. 2-4, (1927). 
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Befcre his advent in the field of the literature 
of criticism, as the editor of the Kaumudi, Mr. 
Vijayaraj had done a lot of spade work. The 
twenty collections from his pen Hes in this 
handsome volume, cover a period of eight years” 
work and consist of dialogues, stories and 
humourous sketches. They are all readable- 
articles, some of them thought-provcking. We 
are so glad that his writings have now beens 
thus brought together in one place. rane 

Ne 2 the 


MAGAHI (BIHARI) 


Sunita: By Babu Jainath Pati,  Mukhtear, 
Nawada. South Bihar : Printed ai the Chitragupta 
Press, Gaya : 1928, pp. 16 : Price Two Annas. 


Babu Jainath Pati is a well-known Mukhtear of 
South Eihar, and an accomplished scholar and 
linguist who does not disdain his mother-tongue. 
We welcome this little story from him as one 
of the frst publications of its kind in the speech. 
of South Bibar which is currentamong a population 
of over six millions, who have already pa cepte 
Hindi as their literary language. The story isa 
slight one, showing the evils of marrying young 
girls tc old husbands. The heroine runs away 
witha young man, her childhood’s friend,and a great 
social evil is in this way exposed. The picture of 
some aspects of society in the Magah land as painted 
here is no doubt faithful, but there is not much 
characterisation. 

ith us, the value of this little work is 
primarily linguistic, but we hope the author will 
give us longer and equally faithful and preferably 
more fleasing pictures of life and society im 
South Bihar. An attempt like the present one is 
sure to be remembered among future students of 
Indian language and of social ethnology for the 
linguistic and the social material it preserves. Chap» 
books and popular books of verse are sometimes 
printed in Magahi for the masses who donot feel at 
home in High Hindi or who love the accents of thir 
mother-tongue more than that of the speech of the 
law-court and the school, but only through a con- 
scious literary effort like the present one that a. 
neglected language can make a stand against the 
danger, 3f being swept away. 

It is perhaps too late in the day to think of 
creating anew litera ture in Magahi, especially 
when its speakers both educated and uneducated 
have no seuse of pride in it and are seemingly a 
little ashamed of their ‘little Janguage’ which they 
are making haste to substitute by an indifferent 
kind of Hindi, a mixture of High Hindi and Awadhi. 
But if some Magahi writer can lay open for 
ns the soul of the Magahi people through works. 
(poemess, dramas or novels) in their own language, 
he would certainly add a new world to the rich 
and varied domain of Indian literatnre. And 
Mr. Jairath Pati, scholar. man of affairs and 
lover of his people and his language, can veryy 
well be that Magahi writer. SKC 








ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES: THEIR RELATIONS 


* MHERE is a history of the writing of the 
history of the United States, and ‘he 
end of the long story is the triumph of 

British diplomacy,—a diplomacy conduc'ed 

for three generations not only by the Forsiga 

Office and its avowed agents, but also gad 

mainly by the leaders of English society and 

thought with a marvellous singleness of 

purpose, patience and foresight. The War 

of American Independence (1775-83) Lad 

embittered the feelings of the colonists to- 

wards the Mother Country and the bitternass 

ae Was further aggravated by the naval war 
with England in 1812-1814, 

Every patriotic school-boy in Am2nca 
was taught, every fourth of July orator pro- 
claimed in every American town once evry 
year, that Kogland was an insolent agzres- 
sive tyrant and the enemy of human pro- 
gress and human freedom, that George IIL 
was the Red Dragon, that the British Parlia- 
ment was aden of all political vices and 
servility. This stage of the relations bet.v3en 
the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
finds its expression in the classic pages of 
Bancroft. To that American historian, the 
War of Independence was as Marathon to 
be Greeks or the Crusades to a ious 
Christian—a holy war for the liberation of 
mankind. The present writer still renam- 
bers how his pulse quickened when Le, as 
a lad of fourteen, read for the first fime 
Bancroft’s narrative of the repulse cf the 
third assault on Bunker Hill : 


Then there were moments of joy in tha’ un- 
finished redoubt and behind the grassy rampart, 
where New England husbandmen, so often tacnted 
with cowardice, beheld veteran battalions juail 
before their ranks,” 


In Banecrofi’s History, as in Macanlay’s 
there is no light and shade, allthe characters 
are either angels or villains, and al. the 
angels are on one side. 

This legacy of bitter hatred contirued 
unabated up to the Civil War of 183!-65, 
in which two affairs—the Trent anc the 
Alabama—so roused feelings on both sides 
of the Atlantic that but for the sudreme 
courage and Jove-like calmness of Lin2oln 
and Gladstone, there would -have besn a 
renewal of war between Hngland ard the 


United States. Thoughtless people—~unhappi_y 
in the upoer raoks of society in Hagland,— 
openly sympathised with the Southerr 
secessionist States and predicted the dissoln- 
tion of the American Union English military 
circle (still aristocratic) laughed at tie 
cowardice of the American citizen soldiers, 
while the labouring classes io Lancashire 
starved from the stoppage of the Americir 
cotton supply. The exasperation of feeling 
on the other side of the Atantic founc 
expression not only in Bankum oration. 
urging she Republic to twist the tail of tr 
British lion, but also in the sedate J. R. 
Lowell’s article “On a certain note of ecn- 
descensioa in foreigners’’-—the last sentencs 
of which is significant. But John Bright aac 
the Radicals in England supported the anti- 
slavery North from the outset, and Gladstono 
openly declared himself on the same sida 
in his article “Kith bayond Sea” and 
denounced war between tke two branches cf 
the English people as a crime agains; 
civilisation. He took the situation firmly ia 
hand, and at last his infinite patience was 
rewarded by the settlemens of the Alabama 
dispute by arbitration. Eoglanc was heaviv 
fined, bat every guinea of this compensation 
brought a thousand-fold return when the 
United States entered into the World War 
on the side of Eogland in 1917. 

Hitherto America’s only wars had been 
the two against England (:n 1775 and 1872), 
and the Civil War (1861-62), which last che 
nation naturally thought it politic to forget. 
The only means of exciting the marzial 
ardour cf the youth of tte States was to 
refer to and magnify the incidents of skg 
wars with England. Thus, tne sore wes 
kept open for more than a century after zke 
War of Independence had been closed by 
the Peace of 1783. The Hrglish papers, 
therefore, could not concea. their joy when 
in 1898, America declared war against 
Spain and launched on a career of coloLial 
expansion. Thank Heaven! here af last wis 
an enemy other than the English, against 
whom future authors and orators in ite 
States would be able to bluster. Therefcre, 
Lord Szlisbury publicly praised American 
aggression and sneered at Spain as “a dacd 
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nation.’ [Spain’s retort was a telegram of 
cončolence “from a dead nation” to the 
British Prime-minister after one of the 
tsuel holocausts in the Boer War of 
1901]. 


The cousins on the two sides of the 
Atlaatie were brought closer together by the 


rise of Theodore Roosevelt, an imperialist 
after the heart of Lord Curzon, 
bat, by a freak of fortune, born a 


republican citizen. This big game hunter 
and traveller (President 1901-1909) captured 
tae imagination of the American populace 
and the English rejoiced when he gave a 
good conduct certificate to Hngland’s govern- 
ment of India, which had hitherto been 
suspect to the average American newspaper 
reader. 

There was now formed a secret under- 
s“auding between the very highest circles in 
Englanc and the U. S. A., though the latter 
still fcund it necessary to placate the 
American voter by pretending in publie to 
bait tke British lion. Ignorance of this 
secret was the undoing of Sir Mortimer 
Durand. In diplomacy with Asiatic powers, 
hə had succeeded wonderfully. But when at 
tLe height of his fame he went to Washington 
as British ambassador, he, honest man, took 
b's stand on his country’s treaty rights and 


tre recognised diplomatic amenities, and 
protested against America’s threats and 
insults. What was the result? He was re- 


called by his masters ! British diplémaey— 
lize avery diplomacy that wants to succeed, 
—-had its eyes fixed solely on the main 
chance, regardless of kicks and frowns. 
Durand had not been given the hint and he 
ceme beck a disappointed and broken down 
mav, and England pursued her “world-policy” 
unhenpered. 

Tnera was however, one source of trouble, 
the Irish Americans who had inherited, 
bitter hatred of England from their fathers 
that had migrated from Ireland after the 
pctato famine of 1845. Some of these with 
the miltary experience gained in the Civil 
War, had gone back to Ireland and caused 
tha Fenian outbreak of 1868. That rising 
hed failed because there was no affinity 
between the wide-awake city-bred Yankee 
Fenians and the sleepy rural Catholic 
peasaatry of Ireland. But Parnell’s campaign 
found a wide response and lavish money aid 
among tie Irish descendants in America, and 
the papers of the latter kept whipping 
American public feeling up against England, 
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almost repeating the language of the days 
of the War of American Independence. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was sent out from 
England to counteract this propaganda. He 
met many of the Gaelic Americans and told 
them of the economic prosperity which Mr , 
Balfour’s administration had given to Ireland, 
of the progress of co-operative dairy farming 
and the lace industry under Government 
support and guidance, of the improvement of 
the peasant’s lot by Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike, since the First Gladstone ministry. 
The reply he received from an old Irish 
emigrant was, “All that you say may be true. 
But I have taught my son to fight against - 
England when the day comes as I am 
myself too old for it.” 

Even the Trish problem was at last 
settled by the granting of Home Rule At y 
all events, from the beginning of the present 
century the friends of England have out- 
numbered the Anglophobes in the States, 
as also in France. Between the United 
States and England the cultural affinity is 
too strong to be resisted ; language, religion, 
political outlook and to a great extent 
blood also are the same, and have produced 
their effect. The cultural conrting of 
America by the entire Society and press of 
England has gone on with increasing force 
to ourown day. The American naturally 
feels the rich parvenu’s eagerness to be recog~ 
nised by the older Society of the Mother 
Country, especially as he has not to maka 
any political sacrifice for it. England is 
more than willing to pat him on the back, 
and (incidentally) sell to him relics and 
“first editions” at fabulous prices. For nearly 
two generations the American ambassadors 
to the Court of St. James have been men of 
letters, and English Society bas set itself 
to invite them to preside at the birthday 
celebrations of great English authors and the 
annual meetings of learned bodies. The 
Times Lnterary Supplement assumes an un- 
wonted tender tone in reviewing the rotten 
cribs compiled by American professors and 
is judiciously silent about their defects. 
Woodrow Wilson’s speeches and Col. House’s 
letters have been received in England with 
ecstasy, as gems of thought and style. Con- 
ducted tours en masse of the American 
middle class~-which are the rage now,— 
have completed the work. 

The future is being insured by the re- 
writing of American history which is now 
an accomplished fact. Professors Osgood 
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George Beer and Van Tyne, by their researches 
among the original materials, have honestly 
come to the conclusion that the Mercant-le 
System was not a real hardship to tne 
colonists, that England in the everts 
Jeading up the War of American Independence 
b was more sinned against than sinning, that the 
story of British tyranny and atrocity towards 
America is mythical, and that a political separa- 
tion between the mother country and its 
American colonies was inevitable and would 
have come about peacefully even if there 
had been no war in 1775-83, because -he 
two branches of the English race had >een 
daily drifting more and more apart in sdcial 
manners, economic interests, political ideals, 
and outlook upon life. This view has row 
been accepted by all the historians in 
America and Europe that really count; so that 
_ there is no longer any risk of the young 
' Yankee sucking anti-British venom from his 
Trish wet-nurse or from his school text-book 
of “Bancroft without Tears.” 

Anglo Saxon brotherhood is an acem- 
plished fact and the most potent facto in 
world-politics today. Mr, Bull, with growing 
daughters in the South Seas, has, therefore, 

found it expedient to jilt Mademoiselle 
| Crysanthemum, and the Anglo-Japarese 
© Alliance has not been renewed after the 
expiry of ifs term. Poor Japan, thou art an 
Asiatic, 
Poor Sir Subrahmaniya Aiyar sen: a 
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letter to the American President inviting hin 
to put pressure on the British Government 
to grant Home Rule a la Besant to India. 
The learned jurist evidently did not incluce 
political history among his studies, nor 
cared to remember that blood is thicker th:n 
water, 

Prof. S. E. Morison’s Oxford History sf 
the United States (Ox. Univ. Press, 2 vals, 
32 s. net), covers the period from 1783 to 
1917. It is written after a minute and cvi- 
tical study of the original sources and ev2n 
of subsidiary literature, like the discussions 
and research papers in the historical reviews, 
The economic and social aspects of histcry 
(which are too often neglected in standerd 
works) ard the marvellous and many-sidad 
development of the New World have ben 
treatec here with adequate care. clearness 
and length. The narrative of the Civil War 
is given in lucid outlines which stamp 
themselves on the memory of even the nen- 
military reader. It is a work that vill 
remain the first authority on the subject Zor 
many yaars to come, and we therefcte, 
regret all the more that ics style should in 
many places be so spasmodic or theatrical. 
For example, we are not zold where how or 
by whom Lincoln was murdered, but ire 
only taken to his death-bed and dismissed. 
Wisewhere the allusions ere too obscure or 
local. 

C. C. D. 
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Tue “MAGAZINE”? MENTALITY 


By HETTY KOHN, s a. (Loxp) 


“Evil is wrought from want of thought as 
well as want of heart.” 


NTER-RACIAL prejudice does not, of ccurse, 
| rest solely upon intellectual insincerity. 
We are fully aware of the omnipo7ence 

of the language factor, which is so femile a 
source of ignorance and misunderstarding, 
and consequently so mighty a divicer of 
races. Moreover, in the case of races where 
the factors of political interest and economic 


55—77 


competition are also involved, matters aro 
complicated still further. Nevertheless, :t is 
true that mere intellectual insincerity, which, 
as we have endeavoured to showin the 
preceding articles, is so great a bane in life, 
does play a more prominent part in hindering 
a good understanding and friendly relationshi2 
between people of different countries, :haa 
is o-ter recognised. 


Intellectual insincerity, when applid to 
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this international guestion, is a very com- 
posite thing, and a thorough analysis of it in 
all its aspects, would furnish material 
sufacient to fill a volume. We must content 
ourselves here with making our analysis as 
comprehensive and as detailed as is possible 
within the scope of an article. 

To those of us who are born, and go 
through life, without prejudices against 
members of other races, it is an ever-present 
mystery that it should seemingly be so 
difficult for the majority of our fellow- 
creatures to acquire that wider outlook which 
would enable them to realise that their own 
particular race is not necessarily superior to 
alt others. 

Yet, on investigation, we find that the 
early training of an individual is generally 
such as is bound to feed his natural vanity, 
and give him a tendency to look down upon 
ali “foreigners.” 

Same races and some individuals are more 
prone to this form of conceit than other 
races and other individuals, and there are 
generzlly definite historical causes to account 
for it. 

The maiu elements which produce and 
feed intellectual insincerity as applied to 
international intercourse, appear to be the 
following :—(a) Vanity (including the abuse 
of the natural and admirable sentiment of 
patriotism) (b) Fear (a nervousness that other 
Taces will in some way demoralise us’, (c) 
Conservatism of thought (adherence to 
stereotyped opinions, based on what was 
true of an earlier period), and (d) False 
criteria (the tendency to attach undue im- 
portanze to non-essentials, and to emphasize 
the differences, rather than the essential 
resemtlance between the nations). 

The point we wish to make is, in ordinary 
parlance, this: that a large proportion of 
ordinary people, when they say they “hate” 
the members cf a certain other race or 
nation, do not hate them at all; they merely 
think they do. By their conversation they 
are promoters of discord and hatred, which 
have such disastrous effects. At the same 
time, however, these people are the victzms 
of false thinking, and as victims, should be 
pitied and enlightened, rather than merely 
hated. For, as we see daily, hatred begets 
more hatred, like the chain of murders in a 
Corsican vendetta. 

In order to forestall any possible mis- 
apprehension, we wish to point out that this 
discussion is by no means limited to the 
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prejudices extant between Indians and Eng- 
lishmen, though some space will be devoted 
to that issue. The Englishman is by no 
means the only one who is prone to 
prejudice, though it will be shown 
that he is somewhat in the position 
of a spoilt child in this matter. The 
Brahmin, for instance, has also been brought 
up in the idea that he, the twice-born, is a 
naturally superior creature. Everyone knows 
that a boy who has been petted and spoiled 
in his childhood, grows into an anbearably 
conceited young man; if the young man is 
really talented and capable, the more is the 
pity that he should suffer from this handicap. 
His admiring relatives and friends certainly 
show him no true kindoess by continuing to 
shower incense on him every time he does 
something clever. In fact, the poor fellow 
will need all the moral fibre he has in him, 
if he is to withstand the onslaughts of his 
well-meaning friends. 

We proceed to look more closely at the 
above-mentioned elements of intellectual in- 
sincerity as affecting the psychology of our 
relations with members of other countries. 

(a) The element of vanity. To love the 
Jand of our childhood, and to maintain that 
in spite of the beauties and wonders of other 
lands, there is (to us) “no place like home” 
is a natural sentiment, and this we take if, 
is patriotism On the other hand, to affirm 
that our own country and race monopolise 
all the virtues, and that no other country 
has any, is surely overdoing a good thing, 
and would make the logiciau shake his head 
sadly. Manv friends (and books) tell us in 
our childhood that we must cultivate “proper 
pride” but pride we think, if it exceed the 
above-mentioned conception of patriotism, is 
only too apt to become improper, for pride 
and prejadice go hand in hand, not only in 
the title of the famous novel, but wherever 
there are dealings between people of different 
lands. A manis “proud” of having been 
born in London, for instance. That is ad- 
mirable. He means that he considers if a 
privilege to bea Londoner, is thankful for 
that privilege, desires to defend that city if 
reed be, and in all respects to prove himself 
worthy of his beloved birth-place. But is he 
justified in disdaining all non-Londoners ? 

In an essay by Sir John Woodroffe, in 
which the author admits that to himself, as 
a Westerner. the Gothic cathedrals and the 


“music of Chopin make a stronger appeal 
. than any Hindu temple or music, he says 
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(and we agree with him): “Naturally, what is 
our own in literature or art and culture 
generally appeals to us best...But that is no 
reason to indulge in offensive depreciat.on 
of the culture of others.” These are matters 
of taste and association, not opinion. 

An English lady entered an office in 
Cologne shortly after the War, in spiz of 
the notice “No foreigners allowed here.” 
When the official asked her whether she 
could not understand the German words, she 
replied : “Oh yes, I read the notice, but I 

' am an Englishwoman, not a foreigner.” The 
| poor soul could not realise that there must 
_. be people in the world who can regard the 
English as anything so low as “foreigners” ! 
We cannot vouch for the truth of the 
F anecdote, but it well illustrates the insu arity 
_ of many Britishers of inferior education ! 

The phenomenon is that many an English 
person who has had pleasant relations -vith 
persons of other countries, even persons who 
have foreign relatives with whom they are 








on friendly terms, will indulge in the came 
kind of talk. Where economic jealousy is 
not the root of the trouble, the distrast of 
foreigners is usually quite unreasonable, and 

is entirely due to ignorance. Since the days 
| of the Napoleonic wars, the Englishmen of 
the “lower” classes had a sublime contempt for, 
and horror of “Froggy”, the Frenchman. and 

as we know in India, popular prejudices 
die hard. The writer will never forge: the 
tone of utter and withering scorn with which, 

| long before the War, a school-mate proroun- 
| eed the words “a German Jew” whic. the 
| parents of this English school-girl had tiugbt 
her to regard as meaning something amost 
too base to belong to human society. An 
English girl clerk, in all other respcets a 
very sensible young woman, said t the 
writer in all seriousness: “But, ator all 
there are very few foreigners whom one can 
trust.” Nor could she be dissuaded from her 
attitude, though, from what she told of her 
experiences, it did not seem that sha had 
any particular reason to dislike Frenchmen 
or Italians more tban Englishmen. She 
herself bore a decidedly  un-English ‘amily 
name! A junior clerk in a London conmer- 
cial office, aged 17 (who had left sckool at 
the age of 14) said to the writer: “But 
foreigners are not taught morals, are :hey ? 

I always thought it is only we Bri‘ishers 
who have manners, and are ‘clean’.” To hear 
this from the lips of intelligent Haglish 
“youth, conscientious at his work and ‘air in 
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his dealings, a voracious reader ol gooc 
books, and a budding citizen of the mos: 
cosmopolitan city in the world, makes one 
thoughtful. Another youth, 18 years ož 
age (wnc had attended a high school, anc 
had passed the London  Matriculatior) 
expressed great surprise on hearing thet 
the heac of the firm, a Russian Jew, was 
despatcning a telegram to an assistant abroac, 
congratulating him on the birth of a chik. 
The writar asked the youth why he should 
be so astonished, as, after all, this was rather 
a usual thing to do. The youth then said 
that he had always been told that the Jews 
were absolutely devoid of human sentimeni,, 
and cared solely for money. It was, thereforef 
a shock to him to see that the chica 
thought it worth while to spend money on a 
telegram which was not in the nature o 
business transaction. From that day onward, 
he looked upon the head of the firm with 
quite a different eye ! 

When this mentality is so usual among 
ignorant people, and unfortunately also among 
those who ought to know better, in a coun- 
try where primary education is compulsory 
(even though only since 1870), is it any 
wonder that, in this land of many races, we 
hear each community uttering such absurdi- 
ties sonzerning every other community ? In 
this connection, it is a thousand pilies that 
“improper pride”, the fallacy into which 
legitimate patriotism so easily degenerates, 
should be actively fostered in the minds of 
people during their schcol-days, while thair 
minds are so impressionable. The writer 
recalls an instance of this during a lesson at 
school. The teacher had %een describing the 
glories of the British Army and Navy. A 
girl asked whether it was net true nevertse- 
less that some abuses had crept into these 
services, as her father had told her tha; 
there was inevitably corruption in the army 
of any nation. The teacher then accused 
the girl of unworthy sentiments and lack oi 
patriotism, and maintained that the Brisish 
services were flawless. “But even if thera 
acere faults, we ought to shut our eyes t3 
them”. No other comment was made, wd 
probably only the questioner and the pre ent 
writer felt at all dissatisfied with the ux- 
intelligent patriotism of the teacher, a .ady 
with a university degree. 

Nevertheless, as has been said akow, 
conceit is no monopoly of England. The 
Brakrmins show “proper” (?) pride in de-pis- 
ing people of darker complexion ‘then 
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tremselves, and affecting to think even 
tae prettiest brown-skinned babies ugly. 
The Hindus despise the Muslims because 


they are not Hindus, and the Muslims 
despise the Hindus because they are 


not Muslims. Many Jews, so much disdained 
by non-Jews mainly because they are Jews, 
secretly look down on the diet and manners 
o. non-Jews. Why so? Because for centuries 
they have looked upon themselves as the 
Chosen People. 

_ A further factor, in this elementof vanity, 
is the fact that we naturally like our own 
rece to be judged by its best, but are apt to 
judge another race by what is worst in its 
religious and social customs, conveniently 
forgetting that there may be at least a small 
section of that race striving for better things. 
This is most unfair, but it is a very common 
procedure. 

_ Yet a third factor of the “vanity complex” 
Is the unwillingness of people to utter those 
fatal words “I do not know”, when they are 
Ta for information concerning some foreign 
ace, 

This is one of the two ways in which 
eloquence, the subject of the preceding article, 
is bound up with the question of inter-racial 
relations. The connection is a very definite 
One, as far as the ordinary conversation and 
reading of the ordinary person is concerned. 
People like to impress their acquaintances by 
Sweeping generalisations about foreign races. 
Nov we know that itis a risky proceeding 
to make a generalisation of any kind: and 
yet people who have met, for instance, five 
or six Roumanians, will glibly tell their 
friends that all Roumanians have such and 
suca characteristics. When the hearers of 
these generalisations are ignorant of the 
subject, they believe every word, and repeat 
it to their friends in their turn. The more 
eloquent the speaker, the deeper the impression 
which is made on the minds of the hearers 
This is how false impressions arise. | 

(3) The element of fear. When in conver- 
saticn with people who express dislike or 
distrust of other races, we often detect a 
certain indefinite nervousness jn their minds 
lest friendship with people of different ideas 
and customs from those ia which they them- 
selves have been brought up, might have a 
demoralising effect upon themselves, To soma 
extent there is reasonable foundatian for such 
a fear, especially in the case of weak-willed 
individuals, who, for lack of discrimination, 
are apt to pick up the less desirable qualities 
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of their foreiza companions. This is a danger 
we reasily admit. Here again, however, there 
is a fallacy in the argument of those who 
feel this nervousness for the danger of 
contamination is a danger which exists not 
merely in inter-racial relationships, but 
within one and the same race. Everyone 
knows that a person of good morals, if his 
daily work brings him into the association 
of undesirable companions (his own compatriots: 
may be tempted to slip down to the level 
of those companions. A well-educated person, 
working among the uneducated, may, after a 
time, unconsciously begin to use the same 
slang expressions and incorrect grammatical 
forms which constantly assail his cars. 
Doctors and nurses, working among mentally“@ 
defective patients, are apt to become depressed 
themselves, if they do not take sufficient 
recreation and change. Therefore, it is 
grossly unfair to confuse the two issues, and 
to take for granted that a person of another 
race is necessarily a person of inferior 
morals. 

A few concrete instances :— 

(i) Indian horror of Western materialism, 
and the extravagance of women. Many 
Indians are soconvinced of the gross material- 
ism of the entire population of Europe and 
America, and especially of the extravagance 
and immorality of the women, that they 
think no good can come of association with 
such people. The origin of this prejudice is 
only too obvious. (1) Many Westerners are 
materialistic, and many Western women are 
extravagant and of lax morals. (2) It is 
precisely these undesirable types which are 
brought most to the notice of the Indian 
public both in newspapers and cinema films. 
(3) Most Indians have no opportnuities of 
meeting the best types of Europeans and 
Americans. Such meeting would do much 
to tone down their horror of Western 
depravity. Even a visit to the West, if the 
eyes of the tourist are already jauadiced and 
pre-disposed to see only the “wrong side”, 
dnes not necessarily dispel illusions. A 
middle-aged Hindu -merchant visited England 
on business about four years ago—his first 
visit. Oa his return to Poona we asked him 
for his general impressions. He replied with 
great heat: “I have only one impression: my 
country worships God, yours does not.” 
Argument would have been useless. 

It is a comical experience to a woman of 
the middle classes coming from arope to - 
live among Indians, to witness the very 
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gennine astonishment caused to Hindcs of 
‘hoth sexes, by her making her own clo-hes, 
and cooking. It is only by making an actual 
calenlation of the cost of the materi:l of 
a dress, and reckoning out how many such 
dresses are on the average purchased per 
annum, that it is possible to convince :ome 
of our Indian friends that, to be reasorably 
well-dressed, a European women need not 
necessarily spend a vast fortune. The 
cheapness of saris as compared with dresses 
is often overrated, for though it is true that 
the costly saris for wear on festive oceasion 
are only rarely bought, the every-day :aris 
contain so much more material than a cress, 
so we may safely say that on the whole ‘here 
need not be very much more extravagance 
on the one side than on the other. Certeinly, 
if a lady have extravagant tastes, and ha. the 
wherewithal to gratify them, we may rest 
assured she will do so, whether in gorgeous 
saris or in diaphanous frocks! 

Personally, we think that if the Findnu 
priests could be brought to abolish the 
humiliating expiation ceremony, it vould 
contribute to dispel the prejudice attaching 
to the “materialistic West” in the minds of 
of the untravelled. 


(ii) Europeans’ disgust at the sar ction 


given to polygamy among Oriental nations. 
There is no doubt that, among the progressive 


sections of Oriental peoples, polygamy s on 
the decrease, and that, especially in “ndia, 
even within those religions which still 
countenance polygamy, there are large 
sections of the community where this 


retrogressive practice is to all intent: and 
purposes, unknown. The idea of ‘polyzamy 
is nowadays as repugnant to Jarge sentions 
of Indians as if is to the Western nations. 
‘Yet, so ingrained is the association between 
Oriental peoples and polygamy, in the 
mind of the average European, that it is 
difficult to persuade him that friendship with 
people of Eastern countries is not tantamount 
to moral degradation, or at least to accuies- 
cence with degrading customs. Moral :—~If 
polygamy could, once and for all, be rohi- 
‘bited by law, there might be a slight dec:rease 
in prejudice in the year 2128 or thereabouts. 

(iii) A Hendu-Muslim tale.—The following 
Hindu-Muslim anecdote, sad but true, 
is given as an antidote to the last 
paragraph, Three years ago at the home 
of the writer in Poona, a funetior was 
organised, at which Hindus and Muslims 
‘ined together by way of an attempt te pro- 
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mote social intercourse between the tro 


communities. A Hindu friend, highly 
educated, travelled, and not at all orthod: x 
who was staying in the house at tne time. 


was asked to join in the fanection. Suc 
to relate, he refused point blank to sit 
down and eat with members of so unuiterably 
despicable a community—s community which 
was sei on being uncivilised and 1strogre- 
ssive, and could not possibly be ecmparrc 
with his own Hindu society. No one shocic 
ever force him to pretend to lock upor 
Muslims as his equals. Ete. 


Tue “Magazine” MENTALITY 


Tha last-mentioned adsurcities kring is 
to the second way ia which elsquecce 
obtrudes itself into this theme. Tke sub- 
title of this article, “the Magaz ne mentality,” 
is an expression which suggested itself 
after perusal of some magazines rend abo- 
lutely at random, and nct with the -emotast 
intention of seeking out references to 
illustrate any of the points put forward ia 
this series of articles. It has already beea 
shown that the average Knglish youth, 
through no fault of his own. is encouraged 
by his education toregard himself as a rater 
superior being. It is tha history text-bo: ks 
he studies at school, which, amon: otier 
things, begin this work, and the sensatioual 
fare served out to him in popular novels 
and magazine stories attractively writtan. 
which most effectively carries it on. 

It may be argued thatthe type of inter- 
racial sentiment in stories is a reflection cf 
what is in demand; this is true, but ct 
should be remembered that the public is 
guided by what it reads, and that ‘herefore 
the public is the victim rather than che 
villain, for the number o: short-story writers 
is alweys infinitesimal compared with che 
masses of their readers. 

It was difficult to decida 
include the analysis of this “magazice™ 
mentality, and its mischievous influence 
under the heading of the “vanity alement’ 
or that of “fear” for the type of stories to 
which we refer, plays upoa both of these 
feelings. 

A few instances of mischievous references 
to Oriental races, emphasizing the suveriority 
of the British race in a way likely to tic'xle 
the venity of, and deluce the undiserimian- 
ting British reader (and most pcople are 
undiscriminating) will helo us to understand 


whether tce 
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whence comes much of the stupid arrogance 
met with, on the part of English people 
whether in Hngland, in India, or in the 
Colonies The magazines are not, of course, 
resporsible for all the damage, but their 
inflaence is too far-reaching to he ignored. 
We repeat that the following specimens are 
typical, and were not searched out for pur- 
poses of illustration. In fact, it was the 
preponderance of this type of story which 
forced itself on the writer’s notice in maga- 
zines that she was reading for pleasure, 
and which, in the first place, suggested the 
present article as a corollary of the two 
previots ones. 

(ii “Glamour” by F. Brett Young 
in Cassell’s Magazine of Fiction. Agatha, 
a youag American lady, travels Europe with 
her axt, “in search of information and 
glamor.” 

“Thay passed on to Egypt, where the most 
expensive varieties of glamour, like the most ex- 
pensive varieties of all other kinds of spoof, are to 
be found. Which is not to be wondered at, seeing 
that rarnantic novelists have been thriving for the 
last three generations on the desert’s illimitable 
freedom, voices from minarets. mystery of veiled 
women and subtle Oriental perfumes.” 

Achmet is the guide, who claims to be 
an Arab of kingly descent. Agatha, already 
fascinated by the guide’s melancholy eyes 
and dignified bearing, regards her American 
fiance, Simeon Jackson as dull. When the 
guide, whom she has paid out of all propor- 
tion, tells her he loves her, she is, of course, 
property indignant. However, she then 
regards the matter in a gentler light, and to 
make emends, offers him a sum of money he 
had mentioned as imperative to save his 
little brother's life. Unwisely she allows 
him to come up to her room in the evening 
to receive it. The result is that the two 
ladies are given notice fo quit the hotel, as 
Achmet happens to be one of the greatest 
scoundrels in Cairo. The ladies return to 
Italy, Aunt Martha returns to America 
in disgust at her niece, who has in the 
meantime summoned Simeon. Simeon and 
Agatha are married in Naples. She suggests 
a irip to Cairo. They stay at the identical 
hotel. Next morning the flabbergasted newly- 
wed husband receives the following note 
irom his bride :— 


“Forgive me,” he read. “It is no good looking 
for me. I have gone with the only man I love 
mo T desert’s illimitable freedom, Forgive and 
orget,” 


Thsn, while the police capture Achmet, 
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and prepare to bring the repentant bride back 
again, the following are Simeon’s reflections :— 


“There is something devilish about this damned’ 
“country”, he thought. “The poor child’s not 
responsible. Glamodur—thit’s the word.” —"To ran. 
off with a white man’s one thing. But a nigger—” 
Agatha had never explained to him in her letters 
that the Ezyptians are of Aryan descent.” 


Our  reflzctions, expressed in plain 
English, are (a) that the young lady was 
“asking for trouble,” (b) that it was wrong of 
her to retarn to Cairo after her wedding, 
when she knew that Achmet possessed a 
fascination for her, and (c) that the im- 
portant element of her bad behaviour was, not 
the dark complexion of the man with whom 
she ran away, but the fact that she did elope- 
with another man--on honeymoon, too— 
which made her deliberately planned action 
all the more heartless and inexcusable. 
A further irritating thing about the story is 
that the only picture in the text is one: 
showing Agatha, looking charming in her 
white frock, sun-topi and flowing veil, 
addressing Achmet: the words below the 
picture are: “You! she said, flushing from 
her neck to her hair. How dare you speak 
to me like that ?” 


The author would probably object to our 
criticism. We admit that the guide Achmet 
was a rascal, and that, anyway, the whole 
thing is only fiction, and need not be taken 
seriously. Our contention is, however, that 
this is just the kina of thing which appeals 
especially to the British flapper, and gives 
her the few ideas she has on Oriental rices. 
The rascally Egyptian guide takes a firm 
hold of her imagination, the impression is 
deepened by the attractive picture, and 
nothing you can say to her will persuade 
her that all Egyptians, whether educated or 
uneducated, in fact all men of dark com- 
plexions, are not Achmets. 


(ii) “The Street of Many Arches,’ a £50 
prize story, by Gwen Lally and Joan 
Conquest, in “The story-Teller.” Lotah, -a 
beautiful girl who has been brought up in 
the Chinese quarter of the dock district of 
London, is saved from transportation to China 
where she would have been forced to live a 
life of shame in the notorious “Street of 
Many Arches.’ Her rescuer is Rex Power, 
an English artist, who marries her, She is 
very loving and talented, wears Chinese 
dress, and knows but little English. She 
turns out to be an English girl, having 
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‘been saved asa baby in China during the 
‘civil wars, by‘an old Chinese woman. 

The last portion of this pretty and well- 
written romance is, in our view, entrely 
‘disfigured by the undue relief and sa‘isfac- 
‘tion of all parties, including the heroine 
herself, at the discovery that Lotah really 
had the good fortune to have been orn 
British, and that she is not really Oricntal 
at all. It is with almost unseemly taste 
‘that she discards her Chinese dress (in which, 
we must confess, she looks very pretty in 
the picture) in favour of a costume betting 
an English girl. When the couple had seen 
‘so happy, even before the discovery, what 
need for the authoresses to lay such great 
stress on the fact of Lotah’s British extrac- 
tion ? 

(iii) “The Lily .Kiss—The Story o° a 
Great Sacrifice,’ by Louise Jordun Miin. in 
the New Magazine”? The scene, as in (ii) 
is in Pennyfields. There is the sympathkstic 
character of a Chinese servant Chung No. 
The villain is Yang O, the man whose ad>pted 
‘daughter is the heroine, Peach Blossom. 
Wilfrid Harvey, the English doctor, treats Ciung 
No, half-dead from his master’s beating. The 
heroine (who also turns out to be an 
English girl) had been rescued by Yanz O 
during the civil wars. It is true thaf he 
had been on the point of killing her, but he 
had saved her on account of the mat of 
the Celestial Juck-lily which was found on 
the giris arm. The trend of the authcress’ 
an remarks is very similar to that 
of (ii^. Í 

(iv) A Story of Canada (exact tle 
forgotten). A young LHpxglish authoress goes 
on a holiday to the wilds of Canace in 
search of ideas for her next novel. In 
spite of the’ warnings of her acquaintaaces, 
she goes forth on a canoe, attended only by 
a Red Indian servant and his wife. These 
servants get drunk, and leave the young 
lady in the lurch. She is in desperate 
plight on a small island in the midst of he 
rapids. What would have happened, Lad 
not a gallant young Englishmen emerged 
from the forest at the psychological moment 
and rescued her, it is hard to say. Romance 
follows, and the novelist must have kad 
plenty of material for her next book. 

Now if the author had left it at 2kat, 
nothing could have been more charmiag. 
But unfortunately the gallant Englishman 
indulges in a speech, in which he ded1z2es 
from the incident of the drunken servarts, 


her father 
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that skins of all hues ranging from yelow 
and rej, to brown and black, should be 
abhorred. His logic, if not quite eviden: to 
us, was at least persuasive to the heroine, 
for she murmurs fondly: “Yes, you lave 
taught me a lesson. I shall never arain 
trust myself with any but a white man.” 

One could continue quoting ad infinitam, 
but the above will suffice for the present 
purpose. 

One somewhat different instance will be 
appended, namely a case in which aati- 
Oriental “suggestion” was literally thrust 
upon a story merely by the coloured 
advertisement poster anouncing the cinema 
version of it. This was probably deliberate 
trade ex>loitation of anti-Oriental prejud ce, 
to attract the masses to the cinema show. 
The story in question is “Broken Blossoms” 
included in “Limehouse Nights” by Thonas 
Burke, describing life in London’s “Chiaza- 
town.” Neither in the story nor in he 
cinema version is there the slightest arti- 
Chinese tendency. On the contrary, «he 
hero is a young Chinaman who keeps a 
small shop in Limehouse. Of gentle dispcsi- 
tion and disgusted at the opium-smoking 
habits of the majority of his compatriots in 
that district, he leads a quiet, solitary lize. 
Near by, lives a degraded specimen of an 
Englishman, a drunkard, who ill treats Lis 
twelve-vear old daughter. One day, whan 
the father has beaten her till she faints, tre 
girl is found lying near the door. Tre 
Chinaman takes pity on her; picks her tp, 
and carrigzs her unconscious tc bis lodgirg, 
where, with no ulterior motive, he tends her 
for some days till she recovers from her 
bruises ‘This is the first kindness the child 
has ever known, and she loves the Chinaman 
as her natural protector, begging him not to 
send her back to her father. But the father, 
pouring the foulest abuse both on the China- 
man and on his innocent daughter, gets the 
child into his clutches again, and this time 
she succumbs to wounds inflicted on her ty 
in a drunken fit. When the 
Chinaman sees her dead, he despairs, for 
affection for the poor child who had loved 
him so ftanocently, had sprung up in hs 
heart. He dies by his own hand 

The large coloured poster inviting tke 
public to see this film drama, depicted tke 
moment when the Chinaman takes tke 
unconscious fair-haired girl in his arms. There 
was no fault to find with the picture from tle 
artistic pcint of view. Falling almond-blosson.s 
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represented the title of the story. The point 
is that the first impression given to the man 
in the street, who was unfamiliar with the 
stcry, was that the Chinaman must be a 
villain in the act of abducting a probably 
unwilling English girl. The story, of course, 
contradicts the impression made by the 
poster, but we know how almighty is that 
first impression ! 

The element of fear (concluded), In many 
cases, it would appear to be religious senti- 
ment which underlies the element of fear 
discussed above. When a person not merely 
loves his religion, but maintains that his 
religion is the only true ove, the natural 
ecrollary is that the religions of other races 
are false, aud that the notions of those races 
are accordingly perverse. When a person 
really and truly thinks or feels this, it is 
difienlt to say anything to him, for he will 
merely tell us that we are tainted by laxity 
and indifferentism, which we delude ourselves 
irto calling by the euphuistic name of 
tclerance or liberalism. It is herein that, it 
seems to us, adherence to any religion which 
claims to be the only true one, and does not 


admit that there are more paths to Heaven: 


than one, is an unprogressive thing. Never- 
theless, there ave religious persons professing 
a faith which claims to be the only true 
one (we refer to Christianity) who manage to 
combine their piety with a love of intellectual 
fairness in inter-racial intercourse. This very 
dificult psychological point must be left for 
profourder thinkers to explain. 

We only guote, as an instance of 
liberalism, a few lines from a book ("The 
Christ of the Indian Road”) by a Christian 
missionary, Dr. E. Stanely Jones, a zealous 
preacher who is admittedly and definitely out 
to convert souls to his own faith :— 


“In the-.forms and customs of Hinduism I 
think there are five living seeds: 1) That the 
ultimate reality is spirit, 2) The sense of unity 
running through things, 3) That there is justice 
at the heart of the universe, 4) A passion for 
freedom, 5) The tremendous cost of the religious 


‘The role of. the iconoclast is easy, but the 
role of the one (i. e. the missionary) who carefully 
gathers up in himself all spiritual and moral 
values in the past worth preserving, is infinitely 
more difficult and_infinitely more valuable. Hence 
we can go to the Hast and thank God forthe fine 
things we may find there. believing that they are 
tne very footprints of God. He has been there 
before us.” 


(ec) Conservatism of thought We accept 
a stereotyped view of a certain nation, based 
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on fasts which may have been true of an 
earlier period in the development of that 
nation, and we do not readily modify that 
fixed view. The writer has met many 
Huropeans at hill-stations and elsewhere, a 
large percentage of them born and bred iu 
India, who refuse to realise that changes 
have taken place for the better, among the 
Hindus, for instance. The writer is con- 
vinced that, in a large percentage of cases, 
the absurd notions held by these Huropeans 
are not mere affectation, bat rest mainly oa 
the fact that those who express them have 
no knowledge of their Indian neighbours. 
more up-to-date than English novels dealing 
with the period of the Indian Mutiny. The 
only Indians they come into contact with, 
are their domestic servants, their dhobis, and 
the tradespeople who supply them with food 
and clothing. Space does not admit of our 
giving samples of this naivete, though page 
after page of authentic ones could be 


produced. 
(d) False criteria. We undoubtedly tend 
to attach undue importance, in our dealings 


with other races, to external manners, which, 


important as they may be in as far 
as they affect hygiene, are not the 
essential thing. The best way is surely 
to make reasonable allowances, when the 
manners of other races clash with our 
own, and to take the advice of a Latin 


maxim which says “In essential things— 
Unity; ia doubtfal things—liberty ; in all 
things—charity” (i. e. tolerance). Of course, 
while humanity lasts, there wiil inevitably 
be quarrels as to where the line between 
essentials and non-essentials is to be drawn 
but about the third thing there is no doubt. 

Where manners are mere manners, and 
do not affect health, we advise tolerance and 
compromise. The Jew, even in Europe, keeps 
his hat on, to swear in a law-court, while 
the European takes his hat off. The Japanese 
is taught to make as much noise, and the 
Englishman as little noise, as possible, while 
eating. Are these things worth making a 
fuss aktout ? 

Where manners of a certain race are 
obviously unhygienic, people who have had 
the good luck to be brought up on more 
hygienic lines, can make up their minds to 
be forbearing: we must admit, though, from 
bitter experience, that even an excellent 
person, if he is in the habit, shall we say, 
of spitting, may become a sore trial to us 
and that, do what we may, sheer disgust 
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oes occasionally get the better of us, T 
aything is to be done, let it take the forn: 
fa more hygienic training for the nex’ 
eneration while they are still young enough 
) be trainable ! 

The other factor is that, while the 
ifferences between races are constantly 
sing emphasized—and certainly, for practi- 
il purposes, we have to take them intc 
count the essential human resemblance 
tween them is mostly overlooked. Leaving 


innibals out of the discussion, a man is @ 


an first, and everything else comes next. 
We have to add one final, important 
ctor. Many a person has in reality far 
ore sympathy with other races and their 
‘oblems, and a far better opinion of the 
embers of such races, than he will admit 
‘his compatriots. He is deterred from 
neertty by lack of Courage. When at a 
tty or a dinner-table, 
our compatriots) are unanimous in their 
ndemnation of a certain rage, it takes 
me courage to be the sole exception, when 
is difference of opinion quite frequently 
volves your being treated with icy reserve 
' one half of the company and with sneer- 
3 sarcasm by the other half. We personal- 
think that Trath is always worth some 


crifice, but there are many whose mora! - 


urage fails them, and who, during the 
neral conversation, will always side with 
> majority, though afterwards they may 
nfess that they have some intimate persona! 
ends among the race which they have just 
en condemning with the most sweeping 
neralisations. 

If is so rare to find people who will talk 
ipassionately on any subject involving 
er races. If we even mildly protest 
inst any absurd statement, of the kinds 
cussed above, people immediately grow 
sited, and accuse us of having “an axe 
grind.” If we, in our turn, get heated. 
is lost. The only way is to smile benign- 
and try not to lose our temper! 

It is even more galling and painful, when 
1 are conscious that intimate friends, or 
‘sons whose good opinion you value 
idemn you in their minds, inferring tha: 
cause you try to create better understand- 
' with a certain race) you condone or even 
nire the weak points and vices of the foreigu 
e in question! These friends ask you, with 
superior air, how you can deny the 
ects of the race in question, or whether 


all those present - 
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it is that you intentionally shut your eyes 
to facts. “, 

The whole point is that no level-headed 
person does deny them. What wa do wish 
to deny is that many faults of character, 
even though found in an entire raco, are 
not inherent, bat are the results of environ- 
ment, early training and long traditional 
habit. This, then, is a hopefal doctrine. 

The optimistic aspect of the whole question, 
We should not, however, allow ourselves to 
be engulfed iu an ocean of despondency ; for 
there is a bright side to all this trouble. We 
have suceeeded in diagaosing at least a great 
part of the obnoxious disease of inter-racial 
prejudice ia as far it rests on intellectual 
insincerity. Though obstinate and malignant; 
the disease is not incurable. The diagnosis 
itself is the first step. Consensus of opinion 
regarding the diagnosis is the next step, and 
then the physicians, with the co-operation of 
the patient, can proceed to apply their 
remedies. Possibly, one he knows what ails 
him, the patient can bast effect his own cure, 
if he is really determined to get weil. 


Ia the meantime the physicians are al- 
ready at work, though there are quacks 
among them who do more harm fhan good. 
As in all diseases, prevention is better than 
cure, aad parents, teachers, Scoutmasters, 
Girl Guide leaders, and members of təxt- 
book committees, in short all who have the 
care of children in their hands, in all 
countries, have a golden opportunity to keep 
the minds of the rising generation as free 
as possible trom stupid prejudices. After all, 
itis wonderful what real, solid education 
ean do! , - 

Great changes do not come abeut in five 
minutes, nor even in a single generation, but 
every sustained effort in the anti-prejudice 
campaign is worth while. 


Meanwhile, not only preachers, professors 
and journalists, but all whose daily work 
brings them into contact with many people, 
can merely by their ordinary conversation, 
exert considerable influence in the direction 
of a more reasonable inter-racial mentality, 
while even the humblest of private mdividuals 
can, by his example, show the circle of 
his friends and acquaintances, that he or 
she, for one. shuns the intellectual insincerity 
which leads to such narrowness of mind, 
and creates so much unnecessary bitter 
feeling, 
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Seagoing Tricycle has speed of Ten 
Miles an hour 


When he wants an ocean ride, a New York 
inventor is independent of boats, for he pedals 
out on his seagoing tricycle. It is sturdily cons- 


tructed and well balanced on floats. At the time 
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Motor Tricycle That Rides the Ocean Waves ; Se- 
curely Balanced on Three Floats, the, Rig Can 
make Ten Miles an Hour, Under Favorable 
Conditions 


the accompanying photograph was taken, the 
rider was making about ten miles an hour without 
great effort off Atlantic City, N. J. 


Crystal Sphere of Fortunes Shows 
Craftsman’s Art 


Quartz balls, fashioned by Japanese artisans, 
are prized for their beauty, symmetry and clear- 
ness even if there is doubt as to their revelations. 
Some of the best specimens are cut with two 
simple tools as the chief instruments, a piece of 
steel to round the angular quartz block into a 
apnere and a bamboo joint to give the final. polish. 

he art of cutting the crystals is handed down 
from father to son, the skill of the craftsmen 
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Japanese Craftsmen Are Experts in the Art 
Cutting Crystal Balls like This, Using 
But Two Simple Tools 


Pictures By the New Woman AR. 
Mrs. Laura Knight ‘ 


Mrs. Knight is a daughter of Mr. C 
Johnson, and was born at Long Eaton, in De 
shire, says The Illustrated London News. , In, 
she married Mr. Harold Knight, the portrait- 
who was a fellow student with her at 
Nottingham Art School. “In those a 
recalls fas quoted. by The Daily Mail), 
wer2 not allowed to paint from the nu Hi 
we had to study such p” of the human forn 
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rere revealed to us by the school censors. For 
rears I have visited the theatres to draw kallet 
irls.” Her picture in this year’s Academy was 
‘Dressing for the Ballet.” She first exhibited at 
he Academy in 1903, and her work is represented 
a many public galleries in this country, as well 
gs in the Dominions and America. She was 
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“Awakening” 


awarded a gold medal at San Franeisco in 1915, 
and served on the jury of the International Art 
Exhibition at Pittsburgh in 1922. Her studies of 
colored women, of which we reproduce examples 
here, were made during another visit to the 
United States this year. Mr. A.J. Munnings, R. A. 
has said; I regard Mrs. Knight as the greatest 
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old Indian rulers and the basins, were huge affairs 
with a crude stairway chiseled in one side sc 
that the bather could getin and out of the tuk 
safely. At Agra, India, is a specimen of “plumb- 
ing” as known in the time of Jahangir, one of the 
great moguls. The tub is five feet high, eight 
feet ic diameter and twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference. Itis fashioned from a single block oj 


porphyry. 


Luminous Coat Saves Police from 
Traffic Accidents 


Traffic policemen in Amsterdam wear long 
coats that reflect light from near-by sources at 
night, so that motorists .and pedestrians may 
see them more clearly and the officers’ signals be 
more easily interpreted. Barred sleeves also aid 
in directing traffic. 





The only woman A. R. A. 
Mrs, Laura Knight 


painter of open-air and sunlight we have had in R: 
this country.” oe 
— The Literary Digest ES 
cs = z ¢ 
Stone Bathtub Five Feet High Shows ž 
Style Changes 
Stone, instead of porcelain and metal, was the 
material fayored for bathtubs in the days of the 
3 





What the Amsterdam Policeman Ja Wearing for 
Night Functions : the Coat is Easily Seen 
by Motorists 


— Popular Mechanics 





Science Produces the “Electrical Man” 


Huge Stone Bathtub Used in India Several Cen- On a table in the New York office of the 
turies ago ; It is Made from a Single Piece Westinghouse Electric and Manufecturing Company 
of Porphyry stands an invention that might be mistaken for 
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radio receiving set or an automatic telephone 
‘Switching machine, but is in reality an artificial, 
electrical man. Here are the familiar radio tubes 
to amplify feeble currents and the equally familliar 
desk telephone, but applied to the new parpcse 
of controlling lifeless mechanism that may be in 

hicago or even across the sea in London. — | 

When R. J Wensley, the engineer who designed 
this electrical substitute for humanity, demenstra- 
ted its capabilities recently by ordering it to light 
and extinguish lamps, start and stop a fan and 
vacuum cleaner and control a motor, his audience 
of sober business men- imagined itself for a brief 
hour in that fantastic world of the future beloved 
of romancers—a world in which men and women 
will do little more than think and bid automatons 
to fetch and carry, manufacture the countless things 
a machine civilization requires, sweep streets, 
cook, wash and dig ditches. For this particular 
automaton can be called up on the telephone, 
asked questions, and given orders which it obeys 
without the usual human arguing, impudence or 
procrastination. 


A MECHANICAL SLAVE 


Wensley’s invention is not a toy or an engi- 
neering curiosity, but an electrical slave whic 
was created to meet very definite industrial require- 
ments. Three of his creatures are already working 
twenty-hours a day, with no vacation, watching the 
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height of the water in three reservoirs that supply 
Washington, C.. with water and 
telephone to the War Department whenever they 
are called up. Others will socn control the 
machinery in automatic substations—little power 
houses by which central station energy is Gistribu- 
ted at the right voltage over a wide territory and 
in which aman appears but a few times a year 
to inspect moving parts or to make a few ‘adjust- 
ments demanded by changes ‘in load, variaticns in 
temperature or the rise and fall of water ina 
‘reservoir. 

“Televox” is the name that Wensley has given 


repoming by 
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his electric slave because it responds to vocal 
orders. As a switchboard engineer he is thoroughly 
familiar with what is called 


“supervisory cantrol” 
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of substations, a term which means that by meading 
meters in a central station it is possible tc know 
exactiy what is occurring in an automatic substa- 
tion twenty, fifty, or a hundred miles away. But 
the remote control of substation apparatus imvolwes 
the use of special wires, and. special wires entail 
expense. Wensley began to reason thus abent the 
system 


Controt By TELEPHONE 


“Suppose each substation had its atteadants. 
How could the dispatcher in the central power 
house ccntrol them? Clearly by telephone. He 
would call them up, receive their reposts, and 
then give them orders. The telephone reaches 
every nook and cranny. If I could call up the 
apparatus of a substation, talk to it just as if it 
vere alive, receive its report, and tell it what to 
do I could dispense with all these special wires 
and reduce the investment in substations and 
therefore the expense of distributing power. And 
if I can make a substation obey the sound of my 
voice, carried by radio or wire, I can make any 
piece cf apparatus do my bidding, whether it be 
an automatic drili in an automobile factory or a 
device for starting the furnace in the home.” 

Wensley’s first obstacle proved to be the regu- 
lations of the various telephone companies. No 
extraneous attachments to telephone instraments 
or lines are tolerated, and a telephone line may_be 
used by a subscriber only for conversation. The 
lifeless apparatus at the receiving end ofa line 
had to be endowed with an ear to hear, something 
like a nervous system to respond to what the ear 
heard, the equivalents of muscles to carry out a 
telephoned order, and the faculty to report about 
itself and the devices under its control. 

In his East Pittsburgh laboratory Wensiey has 
a televox that answers to the human voice. Call 
cut “Open Sesame” and a door opens. To no 
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other combination of human sounds will the door- 
opener respond. But must the orders be spoken 
human words ? Speech is needlessly complex for 
the engineer’s purpose. Besides, a machine 
ought to respond to every language—something 
that no human being can do. “One,” “une,” “ein” 
all have the same meaning, but only to an intelli- 
gence that understands English, French and 
German, 
Aw ELECTRICAL ESPERANTO 


Accordingly, Wensley decided to invent a 
simpliñed, universal language which anybody 
could speak and which could be understood by 
the listening automaton—a kind of electrical 
Esperanto. Musical tones constitute such a lan- 
guage. In Wensley’s system but_ three tones are 
required, and these are generated by electrically 
driven tuning forks, so that constancy of pitch is 
assured. If you are a good musician with a per- 
fect sense of pitch you may whistle or sing the 
tones er blow them on a pipe, and the receiving 
automaton will respond. 

_ In the dispatcher’s office the tones are directed 
into an ordinary desk telephone by means of a 
loud-speaker. The automaton at the receiving 
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end is more complicated. Much like a radio recei- 
ving set tuned to a particular broadcasting station 
it responds only to one of the three tones that 
happens to be transmitted. By means of amplifiers 
the energy of the received toneis magnified so 
that it can operate a relay or switch, which in 
turn actuates selective mechanism much like that 
of an automatic telephone. 

. The method of using this televocal system is 
simple. Suppose that Mrs. Twitchell, who is 
playing bridge at her club, suddenly becomes 
concerned about her home. In the corner of the 
clubroem is table on which stands _ a small box 
surmounted by a telephone, toward which the 
horn of a loud-speaker in directed. On the face 
of the box are push-buttons which control pitch 
pipes or tuning forks, each emitting different note. 
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By means of the push buttons and the pitch- 
pipes Mrs. Twitchell talks the electric electrical 
esperanto that Wensley has invented for her., 

Her first step isto ring up “central” in the 
ordinary way. “Give me Main 2350.” she says. 


Mapam Gives Her ORDERS 


The telephone operator calls the number. When 
the bell in Mrs. Twitchell’s home rings a sound- 
sensitive relay lifts the receiver-hook, starts up 
the station-signal buzzer and sets the whole 
apparatus for action. She does not have to ask 
“Ts this Main 2350 2” She hears a special combi- 
nation of buzzes which she recognizes as those of 
her automaton. If she has the wrong number 
she simply hangs up the receiver. So does the 
automaton, Then she rings up _ again, just as if 
she were calling a living friend instead of an 
unemotional combination of wires, magnets and 
vacuum tubes. At last she hears the peculiar 
combination of tones emitted by the televox of 


her own home and shs is ready to talk electrical 
Esperanto. : . 
“Tweet” sings one of Mrs. Twitchell’s pitch- 


pipes. In electrical Esperanto this means simply 
“Hello, stand by for orders.” 


The televox stops buzzing at once and sends 
out a series of one-pitch notes meaning Pm 
ready. What do you want ?”, 7 

Mrs. ‘Twitchell’s pitch-plpe says Tweet, 
tweet.. These notes the automato correctly 
interprets to mean ‘Connect me with the 
electrical stove”, 

“buzz, buzz, buzz, buz-z-z-z—” the televox 
replies, which is the, same as saying “You’re 
connected. It might_ interest you to know that 


the switch is open and that there is no heat.” 

Mrs. Twitchell pushes another button. “Br-r-rung. 
An order that means “Close the switch and 
start the oven.” 

The televox stops the long buzz that informed 
Mrs, Twitchell of the oven’s condition, closes the 
switch, and then gives a short, staccato buzz to 


notify her that the switch is closed and the oven 
started. 


GLBANINGS 
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- “Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet” hums Mrs. 
Twitchell and thus. commands “Connect me with 
the furnace down in the cellar and tell me how 
hot it is.” ‘ | ie 

Four answering buzzes tell her that she is 
conn with the furnace and two additional 
buzzes convey the sad news “It’s pretty low.” 
“Tweet, tweet, tweet, ‚tweet, tweet—cannect me 
with the draft-opening switch.” ; 

Mrs. Twitchell hears five answering buzzes, 
then a short buzz, the whole perfectly intelligible 
to her as “You’re connected with the furmace draft 
neg Permit me to report that the drafts are 
closed. 

“Toot,” says Mr. Twitchell, or “Open the 
ts 


draf 
i “The drafts are 


Back comes a 
opened.” oe ae 

Mrs. Twitchell blows her third pitch-pipe, the 
same as saying “Thanks. iGood-bye.” Whereupon 
she goes back to her bridge game. 

Thus Wensley gives her command over an 
electrical slave that renders service uncomplainingly 
and unerringly. Her televox can be applied to 
any piece of household apparatus that can be 
driven by a motor actuated by an electromagnet 
or controlled by a thermostat or that can emit a 
sound. It will tell her if she left the windows 
open in the living room and then close them at 
her command, if the postman has dropped any 
letters in the mail-box, if the children are in the 
house and if the baby is crying. Her conversation 
with her televox sounds much like random notes 
played on a piccolo. 


long buzz. 


Even Across THE OCEAN. 


The telephone line transmits and receives simply 
the sounds of Wensley’s artificial musical language. 
Hence no electrical connections with the telephone 
are needed. You can take the transmitter and 
loudspeaker to London, if you like, and buzz your 
orders to the televox in the United States or Cuba 
that happens to be in tune. me 

In Washington, D. C. an official in the War 
_ Department calls for a relay connected with a 
_ water-level indicator. As soon as the connection 

is established the relay reads of the _water level 
by an appropriate number of buzzes. Ifthe water 
is too high in one reservoir it is partiy diverted 
into another by calling for another relay which 
controls the motors whereby gatevalves are 


opened. | , 

. What if the televox should be crippled? It 
simply emits a howl for help when it is called— 
all that a human being could do wnder similar 
circumstances. > msg 

Since the televox was devised primarily to meet 
the demands of automatic substation cəntrol it will 
find an extensive application when central stations 
are generally connected into what are called 

“superpower” systems, Even now it is possible to 
switch electric energy from our distant city to 
another in whole groups of States. By 1930 power 

_will be pooled to form a great reservoir that will 
- be tapped anywhere as it is required. If Niagara’s 
~~ factories are closed at night energy will be sent 

_ to New York, if need be, to run trolley cars during 

the rush hour, A few gigantic power plants, 
packed with turbines and generators of unprece- 
-dented output will take the place ‘of hundreds now 
~ required to light cities and turn the wheels of 
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factories. What will become of the old plants ? 
They will be reduced to the status of substations— 
automatic substations. controlled by high-pitched 
musica. notes fand giving commands to teleyox 
automata. al s 

It is no wild dream to imagine all the States 
east of the Mississippi supplied with current under 
the ccntrol of a single dispatcher located in 
Cleveland. At his elbow areas many telephones 
as a stock broker requires. Before him isa 
televox about as big as the average telephone 
switchboard ofa hotel. Its buttons control the 
usual zuning forks or pitch-pipes. A lamp glows— 
a signal from Station 31. “Something is wrong in 
Philadelphia,” says the king of the switchboard— 
power dictator of the Eastern United States. He 
plugs in a jack, puts the telephone receiver to his 
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ear and listens, Four long buzzes and two short. 
“Thunderstorm in Philadelphia. The sky is black. 
More light is needed.” Whereupon the power 
dictator switches electric emergy from Miami, 
where the sun is blazing, to eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wensley’s televox assumed the form of a sound 
controlled automaton simply because of the wide 
distribution and convenience of the telephone. 
The selectors that operate motors and electromag- 
nets at the receiving end and thus open doors and 
valves, announce the temperature of a room, buzz 
the information that water in a reservoir is too 
high by four feet, might bə influenced by any 
form of radiant energy. A photo-electric cell is to 
light what the telephone is to sound; it converts 
light into electricity. Flash a light in front of 
such a cell and electric impulses can be sent 
through space or over a wire to affect automatic 
devices. : `s 

The bolometer is an artifieial sense organ that 
feels heat. It can measure the temperature of a 
man’s face at the distance of a mile. Move your 
kand in front of a bolometer forming part of an 
electric circuit and again it lies in your power to 
start and stop remote machinery. Orsend radio 
signals to a receiver mounted at any convenient 


ats 
3 
- point and you can steer a torpedo on its deadly 
course, gaide a crewless submarine. _ . 
Wensiey’s invention effectually disposes of the 
_ Robot type of automaton dear to writers of fiction 
_ and plays, or the artificial man . created by a 
Frankenstein. There will never be. a Robot—a 
brainless, tireless, unemotional mechanism fashioned 
in the image of a man, performing all the fanctions 
of a man, moving about stiffly but surely, pulling 
levers, turning control wheels, wielding broom, 
pick or shovel. Medieval contrivers frittered away 
their talents in constructing lifelike automata that 
could write a name and play a tune or two, and 
that outwardly resembled Robots. The modern 
engineer has no patience with such fantastic 
creations. 


CONCERNED wits FUNCTIONS 


Man.is a highly complex organism adapted to 
live in a highly complex environment. In a factory 
in an artiicial environment, he is 99 per cent. 
useless, So long as he sits at a machine he might 
as well be legless. So long as he does nothing but 
feed bars of steel intoa machine he might as 
_ well be-earless and noseless. 


oy 


| or that reason. engineers like Wensley are not 
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oe 
_ concerned with mere imitations of men, but solely 
with a few functions that men are called upon to 
_ perform under special cireumstaaces. An automatic 
shoe-pegging machine-is not expected to play the 
grand piago. Linotypes, printing presses, trolley 
cars, sowing machines, the hundreds of automata 
in daily use are very human- in their deliberately 
limited way, but they never look human. 
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DLnnrations or a Rosor 


A 
-n To drive -home the limitations of an actual 
- Robot, let us assume that an engineer undertook to 
construct ane and to endow it withas many human 
talents as possible. The machine would, of necessity 
be brainless, because even the most ingenious 
technologist cannot make a collection of wheels, 
shafts, magnets and wires think. But it could 
move, hear. see and feel under human control. 
_ Instead. of legs its creator would give it wheels for 
_ simplicity’s sake—wheels_ which would be driven 
_ by electric current supplied either by a battery or 
alittle dynamo mounted within what might be 
called the “trunk.” Its eyes would be photo- 
electric cells that would resemble the familiar 
_ vacuum tubes of a radio set and would perceive 
minute differences of light and darkness. Its ears 
would be telephone receivers, so that it could hear 
and respond to spoken or musical commands in 
accordance with Wensley’s system. A thermostat 
would enable it to feel heat, so that- if the tempera- 
_ ture rose abeve a critical point it could automatically 
_ Walk, or rather roll, away to cooler surroundings. 
I endowed with a limited sense of 
touch, se that it could feel the difference in thick- 
ness betweea a sheet of paper and a block of wood. 
It would prebably have six or seven arms for 
—simplicity’s sake, paradoxical as that may seem. 
_A living, human arm is much too complicated: it 
is. both sense organ and tool. Some of the Robot’s 
arms would be strong enough to lift weights of 
perhaps fifty pounds and would be miniature 
cranes; others would be mere tubes with claws 
and fingers mounted in ball-and-socket joints: still 
others would be mere hooks. other worda, the 
engineermg Frankenstein would analyze the 
principle funetions of the human hand and arm as 
ke 3 n 
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a tool-grasping and tool-usiag device and then 
to invent separate mechanical equivalents- 


proceed to in 

of the reqnisite number. i eR E a 
Within the trunk of this Robot—a’ box-like 

trunk—would be a collection of selectors that would | 
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control locomotion and the movements of the half - 


dozen arms wita their hooks, claws and fingers. 
Open the trank (there is a little door at the back). 


and you see within a maze of magnets and wires 


that suggest the f atic 
telephone system or the interior of an adding 
machine. The selectors are connected with the 


photo-electric cells that constitute the creature’s pie. 


“eyes” (placed one in front and one back or the 
machine) and with the telephone “ears,” so that. 
either flashes of light or sounds could energize the 
proper circuits and thus govern the movements of 
the many arms or of the wheels that serve for 
locomotion. 


AN [MAGINED “ALGERNON” 


Call this creature “Algernon”. order it about by 
name, it would nevertheless be little more than a 
huge electro-mechanical doll. In order that it may 
move with certainly from room to room its ‘wheels 
would run on rails. In response to a command 
flashed by a light (to which the photoelectric 
“eyes” would be sensitive) it could drag a vacuum- 


mechanism of an aatomaiic 


cleaner over a restricted path, turn the gas on and 


off in the kitchen oven, open and close windows, 
push an electric switch button to start and stop a 
motor in the home or the factory, and_ perform 
perhaps a dozen very simple operations dependent 
on pushing, pulling, lifting and twisting. i 

The household or the factory, would have to be 
adapted to the creature’s limitations. Furniture or 
machines, for example, would have to be so placed 
that its movements would not be hindered: switches 


would have to be located near the tracks on which - 
it moved. It would have to be so constructed 


that having executed a command to lift the baby 
in its crib and carry it from the nursery to the 


living room it would automatically retura “as you 


were” to its station in the butler’s pantry there to 


await new orders froma flashing light or from a 


loud-speaker. j 
“Algernon” would not be a thing of beauty, He- 
would not even suggest a man. Ia fact, he would 


-simply be a box mounted on something that would 


be like a tea-table running on a narrow-gauge rail- 
way track, He would not have a “head”, for his 
“eyes” and his “ears” 


could be placed anywhera 


on the box. Probably he would have four or five — 


feelers or antenna which would ‘enable him, insect- 


like, to grope his way and which, at the slightest i | 


contact with an obstruction in his path, would 
cause him to stop dead and thus avoid a collision. 


No RESEMBLANCE to A Human 


As soon as we have our Robot we see his 


hopless inferiority to an automobile, a reaping 
machine, a shoepegger, or any of the countless 


contrivances that perform one task well. Study 


any machine or any scientificinstrument. [avariably 


it proves to be either a simple artificial muscle or 


an artificial sense organ. What is. an electrie 


crane but a huge arm and fist of steel hundreds of — Eia 


times more 


powerful than human biceps? What -= 


is the folder of a printing press but the equivalent  - 


of a hand ? Lovk at the knot-tying mechanism of a 
reaper as it travels along in a field of wheat. 
What is it but the equivalent of the three fingers 
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of a single hand ingeniously adapted to manipulate 
a piece of twine? So it is with every automate 
machine. ars, 

The inventor invariably analyzes motions and 
then synthesizes. Wensley’s automaton, which s 
about as human as technical ingenuity can conceive 
is such an analyzer and synthesizer. It performs 
half a dozen very human functions, „but always 
‘Separately and in sequence. Synthesis follows 
when it collects its information and imparts it to 
the listening ear at the distant of a telephona. 
Functions alone interest the engineer and inventor. 
Because he requires the ‘performance of few 
functions his automata bear no resemblance to 


human beings. 
—The New York Times 


Vesuvius A Great Laboratory 


How Vesuvius has contributed to our knowledge 
of volcanic action through its accessibility _ and 
the consequent establishment on or near it, of 
institutions for the scientific study of its phene- 
mena, is told by Charles Fitzhugh Talman, in æn 
article contributed to the New York Times _ Were 

esuvius located in the Andes or on some isle of 
the South Seas. says 
frequent and spectacular as they are, would attract 
little notice from a busy world. There are more 
than 400 nominally active volcanoes on the faee 
of the globe, ny of them have been in modern 
times the scene of outbreaks compared with which 
all modern eruptions of Vesuvius were tame in the 
extreme. He proceeds: _ 

“Because Vesuvius is in the midst of a dense 
and civilized population it is a notorious darger 
spot, and its doings are of universal _ interest. 
Along the shores of the Bay of Naples it has rə- 
peatedly spread ruin and terror. Naples itself 
is panic-stricken whenever the wrath of the 
volcano is aroused. 

“The last notable eruption of Vesuvius began 
on April 4, 1906. Between that date and April 
21 there took place one of its greatest outbreaks, 
remarkable especially for the destruction wrougat 
by the overwhelming fall of ashes. There were 
also severe earth-quake shocks. The people of 
Haplos were sọ terrified that more than 100,080 
fed from the city, and processions constant y 
filled the streets, imploring the intercession of the 
saints. The city was wrapt at times in profound 
larkness and so heavily showered with ashes that 
ome roofs gave way under the load. The clord 
»f ashes rose to a height of 12.000 feet, and dust 


ell in Constantinople and Paris. 

. In ages past Vesuvius was vastly larger than 
tis to-day, and probably had many violent y 
xplosive outbreaks at intervals of several centuries, 

“The explosive eruption that destroyed Pompeii 
derculaneum and Stabiae in 79 A. D. was tre 
earliest of which any record has been preserve. 

he last great outburst of this type occurred in 
L631, when about 18,000 persons lost their lives.. 

“Since then the character of the volcanic 
wctivity at Vesuvius has changed. Instead of 
producing great explosions at long intervals, tae 
rater is more or less continuosly but not uri- 
‘ormly active. Small eruptions occur every few 
years, and in the’ intervening periods of repuse 
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Mr. Talman, its eruptions — 
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there are generally some signs of mild activity. 
The years 1766-67, 1779, 1794, 1822, 1872, and 
1906 were marked by relatively strong outbreaks. 
The volcano remained exceptionally quiet for 
Seven years after the eruption of 1906. 

“The proximity of Vesuvius to a civilized com- 
munity is an advantage as well as a disadvantage. 
Vesuvius is easy of access to scientific observers 
and has been under constant investigation for 
generations. Bacause_ of its accessibility, small 
size, comparative freedom from danger, diversity 
of eruptive phenomena and rich mineralogy, it has 
earned the nickname ‘cabinet volcano. _, Every 
paroxysm of activity provides opportunities for 
substantial additions to the data of volcanology. 
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Looking into the Crater of Vesuvius 


“The world possesses two great centers of 
volcanological research. One is at the crater of 
Kilauea, in the Hawaiian Islands. The location 
is, however, far remote from the familiar haunts 
of scientific humanity, and the vcleanic phenomena 
that occur there are much less varied than are 
those occurring at_Vesuvius. 

“The other leading center of veleanic research 
includes not only the well-known Royal Vesuvius 
Observatory, which has been in operation for more 
than eighty years, but also certain near-by insti- 
tutions in Naples. In the latter city is the Volcano 
Institute, founded in 1914 by Dr. Immanual 
Friedisnder. At the University cf Naples are the 
offices of the Section of Volcanology of the Inter- 
national Goedetic and Geophysical Union. An 
extensive international library and museum of 
volcanology is being assembled here. _ 

“The Vesuvian Observatory, maintained by the 
Italian Government, stands on a ridge west of tha 
central cone, where it has escaped the lava flows 
in the adjacent valleys, but has been much shatter- 


ed by the earthquakes attending eruptions. Its 


first director was the celebrated Melloni, who died 
in 1854. His successor, Palmieri, remained at his 
post during the violent eruntion of 1872. The 
next director, Matteucci, did likewise during the 
outbreak of 6, and his subsequent death was 
suagiened by the breathing of volcanic ash at that 
ime. : 
“During their heroic vigil on the mountain the 
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_voleanologists sent daily bulletins, by wire of 

courier, to Naples and the other. Vesuvian towns, 
which were. printed in poster form and prominent- 
ly displayed. These reports. from the front had 
most reassuring and steadying effect upon the 
population, who argued that if men could live on 
the volcano itself at such a time, the danger could 
not be serious elsewhere.” 

The eruption of 1906 blow off about 350 feet 
of the summit of Vesuvius and enlarged the crater, 
Mr. Talman tells us, “Near the center of the 
crater rises the ‘eruptive conelet? which marks 
the summit of the volcanic vent. In the eruption 
of which telegraphic news has just come to hand 
the lava in the now shallow crater overflowed the 
eastern rim into a depression called the Valle dell’ 
Inferno (Valley of Hell). and some of it flowed 
through ravines in the outer wall of the big. pre- 
historic crater (Monte Somma) into the adjacent 





WING to recent occurrences this subject, 
which is of great importance at all 
fimes, is drawing pointed attention of all 

_ persons interested in the welfare of students. 
About those occurrences I have no first-hand 
information, and regrettable as they are, I 
desire to say nothing about them. Which 
party is to, be blamed, or whether the blame 
is to be allocated to both parties is outside 
the seope of this contribution, which is 
directed to discuss the question from a broad 
point of view. 

Before considering the question whether 
students ought to participate in politics, it 
is worthwhile to clear the ground by stating 
that eonsiderations applicable to other 
students in other countries may not be 
wholly applicable, to the narrower issue dis- 
cussed here, viz., whether students in Calcutta 
Colleges should take active part in politics.. 


What is found desirable for an English. 


boy in Oxford may be wholly inadvisable for 
a Calcutta College boy. 

To clarify our thoughts let us try to put 
ourselves as far as possible in the position of 
one who, having matriculated in, say, Mymen- 
sing or Birbhum, is taken out of his home, 
and transplanted to a Calcutta Hostel or 
Students’ Mess. The boy has been bred up 
in the normal surroundiugs of his home-life— 
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country, threatening the village of Terzigno.” To 
quote further. Ti a 

“Back in the year 1911, when the crater was 
still nearly 1,000 feet deep, volcanologists began 
a series of audacious descents to the crater floor, 
scrambling down the almost perpendicular walls 
with the aids of ropes. In May, 1912, Prof. 
Alessundro. Malladra, Vice-Director of the obser- 
vatory ,made the first of the numerous ascents by 
which he won high renown throughout the 
scientific world. Tho almost overcome at times by 
the heat and gases, Malladra and his companions 
remained for hours at a stretch within the crater 
taking photographs, measuring temperatures an 
collecting samples of gases. and minerals. In 
recent years, with the building up of the crater 
fioor, access to it has „become, easy, and it has 
been visited by numerous investigators.” __ 

| The Literary Digest. 
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STUDENTS AND POLITICS 


By -NeW: 


SIRCAR 


family life which is the cradle of social 
affections, where the first elements are acquir- 
ed of that tenderness and humanity which 
cements mankind together. Obedience to 
parents, affection for brothers and sisters, taking 
part in the usual social and religious functions, 
the attendant. discipline, the small daily 
sacrifices for others, and a thousand other con- 
stituents make him part of a complex 
organism. He is violently detached from 
this organism as if by a clean surgical 
operation and he is sent out for his aca- 
demic career to the soulless monster of a 
huge city. 

The average boy is not sent to Calcutta 
because he is a scholar keen on acquiring 
scholarly attainment for its own ends but 
because in the average case his parents 
require him to take the B. A. or M. A 
degree, as in Bengal that is the only key tc 
open the gates of livelihood—the legal or thi 
medical profession or Government Service 
In the vast majority of cases the needy 
parents are pinched and straitened as the 
result of keeping the boy in College. The 
privations fond parents in the interest oj 
their sons are prepared to bear, are a matte 
of common knowledge and experience. ~ 

Cut off from the restraining influences oj 
home-life, the boy has now come to live in 
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the city of dreadful night, amidst conditions 
most antagonistic to moral well-being. 

Unless the boy is an idler he has 1 

strenuous life before him. He spends labozi- 
ous hours, in getting up lecture notes ‘and 
~ going through Keys and Annotations. His 
time is passed with Addison and Sheily, 
Burke and Hume—foreign ideas delivered in 2 
foreign language. His work is mainly ‘grind 
and cram’ which is inevitable where ta3 
main object is to do well in examinations. 
- He lives, in fact, in an artificial and u2 
real world bending down under the weiga 
of examinations while his Anglo-Saxor 
- brother, in the hospital, the mine, the factory 
or the architect’s office, starting young, i 
going through his apprenticeship stage by 
stage, giving scope to his practical capabili 
ties for increasing and developing in the 
direction requisite for his future task anc 
the special work for which he desires to 2 
himself, 

It is well-known and I remember having 
read the exact figures in one of the issues 3: 
the Modern Review that in India the percea- 
tage of boys joining the University, out xX 
- those who have matriculated, is greater thar 
the corresponding percentage in Hnglanc 
(substituting School Finals for Matriculation). 

it has also to be remembered that the 
education of our boys is divorced from 
religion. Ifevery Indian boy does not turr 
out to be a cold-blooded atheist and a rank 
materialist, it is because the influences 9: 
heredity, family life and the atmosphere ir 
which he had his being, save him from tha! 
end. His reserve fund is sufficient to leave 
him a balance, after continuous debit during 
his academic career. In his leisure hours 
what is the recreation of the average boy ? 

He devours with keen appetite the tasty 
meal which is supplied in the columns of the 
daily papers—papers which for obvious 
reasons devote an unduly large part of theiz 
reading matter to politics, and politics alone. 

The popularity of a paper depends on tke 
hotness of the stuff served by it, on the tem- 
perature of the air it breathes out, and on 
the mercilessness of its attacks on its political 
opponents and persons in authority. 

Subjects of the most vital importance to 
our well-being, and even to our existence as 
a community, receive such negligible atten- 
tion that the young reader may be excused 
if he comes to believe, that physical fitness. 
developement of trade, industry and com- 
merce, and other vital matters are mere 
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trivialities compared to the dismissal of a 
Minister or the removal of a Statue. 

The last and not the least of the import- 
ant factors influencing the student’s life, con- 
sists in the fact that, on coming to 
Calcutta, ne has become one of a ‘herd’ or a 
‘crowd’. Neither of these words is used in 
any contemptuous or derogatory sense. They 
are used to convey the idea that the boy 
has become one of many who are gathered 
together for purposes of action or observation. 

In this sense, the members of Parliament 
of one of the parties is as much a herd or a 
crowd, as students assembled in a Hostel or 
in College Square. 

From the mere fact of assembling together 
there results new psychological character- 
istes, which may add to or differ very 
materially from the average characteristics of 
individual constituents of the ‘srowd’. 

This subject has recently bean keenly 
discussed by some thoughtful and brilliant 
writers, but with the limited spaca ia my 
command, a digression into this interesting 
topic is hardly possible. There are some 
conclusions in which all writers agree and 
which are borne out by experience. 

The crowd is dominated by considera- 
tions of which it is unconscious. These 
considerations may be better or worse thau 
those of the individual, explaicring no doubt 
the fact that a crowd is often as easily 
more heroie or more criminal than its 
average ccnstituent. “They turn aside from 
evidence that is not to their taste, preferring 
to deify error, if error seduce them. Who- 
ever can supply them with illusions Is 
easily their master. Whoever attempts to 
destroy their illusions is their Victim” 
(Gustave Lebon). “Given to exaggeration in 
its feelings, a crowd is only impressed by 
excessive sentiments. An orator wishing to 
move a crowd must make an abusive use of 
violent affirmations. To exaggerate, to affirm, 
to resort to repetitions, and never to attempt 
to prove anything by reasoning, are methods 
of arguments well-known ic speakers at 
public meetings.” 

When addressing a crowd, an effective 
orator hardly ever makes the mistake of 
appealing to its ‘reason’—aud sentiment is 
only the factor that counts. 

If an individual student (to take an 
example) had been approached, and asked to 
go bare-footed in honour of Khudiram 
Bose, the chances of his acceding to the 
request would have been small. With 
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the ground previously prepared by suitable 
means, an orator haranging a College Square 
crowd will meet with little difficulty in 
carrying with acclamation a resolution for 
erecting a statue to Khudiram. 

The fact that our teachers are paid wages 
which are scandalously low has a direct 
bearing on the causing of political ferment 
in students. : 

Most of the teachers are men who after 
wasting the best part of their lives in labo- 
rious grind, find that the rosy pictures of 
youth have vanished. Their entry into life has 
been followed by painful falls and bruises 
which have left wounds, which make them 
bitter against everybody all round. 

Political incitements will always find a 
receptive soil in immature and emotional 
minds and here in India the soil is still 
more favourable owing to present economic 
conditions. The half-starved man cannot 
have the complacency and the philosophy of 
his more fortunate brother, who is at peace 
with the world, and -with his neighbours, 
after having done justice to a hearty meal, 
The average Bengali student lives in an 
atmosphere of bitterness and impotent rage. 
He cannot help noticing that trade and 
commerce are in the hands of non-Bengalis— 
and whether they are Marwaris, Bhatias or 
- Britishers—they are not Bengalis. Even in 
humbler spheres of life, like those of the 
Mistri, the sweet-meat vendor or even the 
bullock-cart driver, the Bengali has been 
cut out by outsiders from Bengal. The 
conditions, the surroundings and the situa- 
tion of the Bengali college student has no 
resemblance to that of the English boy 
who proceeds from London to Oxford. All 
cirsumstances tend to “impart to the mind 
of our boys a premature bias towards 
polities.” 

It is no good controverting the fact that 
we are emotional to an exaggerated degree. 
I am far from crying down emotion’. 
It will be a sad day when our youths will 
discard all emotion and be converted to 
worship only cold and calculated reason. 
“Were people to be credited with great 
actions performed in cold blood, the annals 
of the World would register but few of 
them.” It is not by reason, but most often 
in spite of it, that are created those senti- 
ments thatare the mainsprings of civilisation— 
sentiments such as honour, self-sacrifice, 
religious faith, patriotism and the love of 
glory. It is, however, a question of degree, 
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and the comparatively more phlegmatic and 
less emotional boy has been behind none in 
either self-sacrifice, patriotism or the love of 
glory. With us, however, the excessive volume 
of emotion probably explains its transitory 
character. 

The vows taken at ‘Suehalata’ meetings, 
the promises made to support boycott move- 
ments are but instances of the staying power 
of emotions with us. The student may be 
excused, if he does not behave better than 
his elders. 

If these are some of the salient facts 
bearing on the situation of college students 
in Calcutta, what is desireable. for them in 
the matter of polities in their own interest ? 

No one claims, in recent times, a better 
knowledge, or greater experience of Univer- 
sity students at Calcutta than the late Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji. His method of action 
in certain particular matters may be the 
subject of controversy but who can deny 
that there is hardly another, who has devoted 
so much time, energy and thought to our 
University students? 

In 1209, alluding to the incidents of the 
previous year he 

“Maintained without hesitation that the most 
strenuous efforts must be unfalteringly made by 
all persons truly interested in the future of the 
rising generation to protect our youths from the 
hands of irresponsible people, who recklessly seek 
to seduce our students from the path of academic 
life and to plant in their immature minds the 
poisonous seeds of hatred against constituted 
Government.” 

Speaking of teachers he said that 


“Even the teacher who scrupulously abstains 
from political matter in his class-room, but at the 
same time, devotes much or all his leisure hours 
to political activities and agitation, and whose 
name and speeches are prominently before the 
world in connection with political organisations 
and functions, faiis in his duty towards his pupils : 
for their minds will ever be attracted towards 
political affairs and political agitation if they 
evidently constitute the main  life-interest and 
life-work of one who stands towards them ina 
position of authority.” 


In the clearest language more than once 
Sir Ashutosh condemned the imparting to the 
minds of our boys a premature bias towards .- 
politics. 

Those young men who have been converted 
to the belief that pursuing an academic 
career is not to the best interests of the 
country, should have the’ courage to act up 
to their conviction, and give a wide berth to 
the University. 

To those, however, who desire an academic 
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career, pursuit of politics, or taking active 
part in it, or being used as ‘common fodcer’ 
in the campaign started by those who believe 
that universal unrest and overthrow of all 
discipline is in the highest interest of 
the nation,—will end in injuring that aza- 
demic career which is the main object of 
joining the University. 

If they want to serve the country, if tLey 
think that the methods of their elders are 
servile and unpatriotic, they will be all he 
more efficient in gaining their object if tLey 
- postpone their activities till their academic 
career 18 finished. 

Ido not feel competent to give eny 
‘directions’ to students but as one who naas 
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always taken interest in their welfare, I offer 
my opinion for their deliberate consider- 
ation. That opinion may shortly be ex- 
pressed that in the present cireumstances 
his mentel attitude ought to be—“I shal’ 
have as little to do with pariicipation ir 
politics as possible until my academic 
career is finished.” 

It need hardly be stated that active 
participation in politics, is altogether differ- 
ent from academic knowledge of politics, ir 
so far as they appertain to the studies, or 
form part of matters’ of general interest 
There is no reason whatsoever why the 
student should uot take an interest ir 
politics in that sense. 





THE HIGHLANDS OF KENYA 


By SUE JMAR HALDAR 
Bihar Cuil Cervice (Retd.) 


HE Madras Congress in December last 
recorded its disapproval of the actionof zhe 
white immigrants in enforcing exclts.ve 

rights for themselves in the Kenya highlards 


as against native Africans and Indian iuti- 
grants. The Rev. J. A. D. J. Macdonald 


(formerly a minister in Calcutta and for sone 
time Superintendent of the Calcutta ible 
House) has availed himself of the hospitality 
of a leading Anglo-Indian Newspaper * to 
indite a special article in defence of the <ll- 
white policy. All that the Rev. gentleman 
has to urge is that the highlands in quest on 
were in the possession of lions and ctaier 
fere nature and not in that of the African 
. natives when the white men came after she 
War and shot down those pests and acquived 
possession for themselves. What if she 
Yankees from Alaska or the wicked Bolsheviks 
from across Bering Strait were to sweop 
down on the vast, barren, snow-bound aas 
of the northern Dominion of Canada which 
are in the undisputed possession of seals ¿nd 
walruses and to claim them as their own! 
No doubt that is precisely the course fiat 
has been pursued in the past by Europeans 





_* “The Statesman”, February 12, 1928. 


in annexiog the continents of America, Africc 
and Australasia which had been in the 
undisturbed possession, corstructive if no 
effective, of the native races. 

Pious people like the Rey. Mr. Macdonalc 
think in terms of Christian and non-Christiar 
races rather than of our common humanity 
As Mr. ©. F. Andrews said of the Dutch ir 
South Africa in the pages of this periodica. 
in August, 1927, white men generally refusi 
to recognise any equality between black anc 
white. They know as Christians that the 
Africans were the children of Ham, of whos: 
son, Canaan, it has been said: “Cursed b; 
Canaan: a servant of servants shall he bs 
unto his brethren’, The early fathers of tho 
Church laid down the principle: “All th: 
wealth of the heathen world belenged to tho 
faithful.” It may not be generally known tha; 
the Portuguese received India as a gift from 
the Pope in return for their pledge to establisL 
Christianity in India. British foreign polic- 
has beer thus described by Mr. Olive- 
Osborne in his book on “The Other Mar 
and Myself”: 

“The absorption of new native territory by Joha 
B. is effected with curious similitcde in almost 
every instance. The trading explorer, the missior- 
ary, the concession hunter and the soldier follow 
each other with methodical certainty.” 
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7 The case was more fully described by 
Truth” in June, 1898: l 


_ In times past Africa was left as a field of 
missionary labour. Associations sought to Christi- 
anise the natives. But this attempt soon became a 
mere pretext for robbing them of their earthly 
possessions- Nowadays we seem to have given up 
even the pretence of spreading Christianity in the 
Dark Continent. We openly and avowedly want 
its inhabiiants to buy our goods and to work for 
us or to give place to us. If these unfortunates 
inhabit a district where Huropeans can live, we 
extirpate them by means of spirituous liquor and 
the diseases that we drag in our train. If they 
Inhabit a part of the continent where Europeans 
cannot lire, we send punitive expeditions to force 
them to receive our goods. In either case we 
a apoa Providence to bless us for our civilising 

orts. 


As the Rev. Mr. Macdonald refers in 
particular to the Buitish rights of conquest 
in Kenya and states that the Indians are in 
the wrong we may refer him to Mr Winston 
Churchiil who bas stated in his “African 
Jcurney” that Indian soldiers bore “an 
hcnourarle part” in the conquest and pacifica- 
tion of Kenya. Mr. Churchill has strongly 
condemred the British policy of “deliberately 
squeezing out the natives of India from 
regions he has established himself in under 
every security of good faith.’ Lord Olivier 
has stated in- an article on “Trusteeship” : 

“There flourishes, specially in Kenya, the doctrine 


that the White Man’s trusteeship must be exercised 
educationally’ through the simple method of 
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inducing the native to work on the white man’s 
estate.” 

What is the policy pursed by the British 
Government ? In 1923 the Duke of Devonshire 
declared: 

“His Majesty’s Government record their consi- 
dered opinion that the interests of the African 
natives must be paramount, and that if, and when 
those interests and those of the immigrant races 
should conflict, the former should prevail.” 

But this, like the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858, has been treated as a scrap of. paper. 
Lord Cranworth, speaking at the ` Royal 
Colonial Institute in April, 1926, gave out 
that “Never must, the interests of the white 
population be allowed to be swamped by 
the interests of the natives.” This represents 
the policy actually followed. It is worthy 
of remark, as stated by Mr. Andrews, that 
“with one or two notable exceptions, the 
missionaries and chaplains appear fo have 
sided with the Buropeans in an anti-Indian 
campaign.” Archdeacon Law, in a letter to 
the “Times” in April, 1923, wrote: 

“I doubt if there is a single missionary today 
in Kenya who does not contemplate with dismay the 
granting of the Indian claims. For, pressed, to its 
logical conclusion, it will mean that the Govern- 
ment will pass into the hands of a non-Christian 
people.” 

In the light of these facts the Rev. Mr. 
Macdonald’s defence of the British policy in 
regard to the Kenya highlands is understand- 
able. 





LORD SINHA 


By Sir -BROJENDRA MITTER, 
Advocate General of Bengal 


ORD Sinha was the most brilliant ad- 
vocate of the Caleutta Court within living 
memory. By sheer dint of merit he 

rose from an obscure position, without any 
special advantages, in’ the way of wealth 
or patronage, to be the undisputed leader of 
the Caleutta Bar. The call of duty took 
him to cther spheres of activity ‘and what- 
ever position he was called upon to occupy, 
he fillec it with dignity and distinction. 
It was a career of uninterrupted success 
due to his valuable endowments—-pbysical 


health, power of work, a clear and power- 
ful intellect, a gift of ready and direct. 
speech and above all, common sense, courage 
and honesty. 

The public career of Lord Sinha is well- 
known to all. One special feature is that 
he was almost always the first Indian to 
hold’ the high positions he did. He was 
the first Indian Advocate-General of Bengal, 
the first Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, the first Indian King’s 
Counsel, the first Indian Bencher of an Inn, 
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the first Indian Under-Secretary of State, the 
-first Indian Member of the English Peercge, 
the first Indian Governor of a Provinee. A 
man of innate modesty, he never sought any 
of these positions. They came to him and 
the man was always greater than the posi- 
tion he held. He never cared for pooalar 
applause, but found satisfaction in selfless 
and unostentatious discharge of duty. His 
life was rich in service to his country and 
the empire. 

_ At the Bar, Sinka had his early strugzles 
and disappointments. For a time he eked 
out his precarious income by teaching law 
the City College. But talent like his 
not long remain unappreciated. He 
came to’ be known as a sound leryer 
owerful advocate—incisive in cross- 
examination and lucid and forceful in argu- 
ment. He was uniformly fair to the Court 
and to his opponent and he commanded the 
confidence and esteem of the Benca. the 
Bar and the litigant public in an unstinted 
measure. 


He was called to the Barin 1886. In 
1903, he was appointed Standing Cornsel 
and four years later, Advocate-General. In 
1909 he was appointed the Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s Hxecutive Council. Hə was 
knighted in 1914. He reverted to the Bar 
and from 1915 to 1917 he was agair the 
Advocate-General. 1917 was the tuming 
point in his career, for after that he rever 
came back to the Bar which brought him 
fame and fortune. In that year he was 
selected to represent the Governmen? of 
India in the Imperial War Conference slong 
with the Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord 
Meston. In 1918 he was made a King’s 
Counsel and in the same year he was nade 
a member of the Imperial War Cabinet In 
1919 he was sworn in as a Member. af the 
Privy Council and made a peer of the realm. 
In 1919-1920 he was Under-Secretary of 
State for India and in that capacity >loted 
the Government of India Act throuz2 the 
House of Lords. In 1920 he was appcnted 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa which position 
he had. to give up at the end of 1931 on 
the ground of health. In 1921 he was 
decorated with the insignia of K.C. S. Z. 

Prior to 1915 Lord Sinha had not *aken 
much active part in politics. In that year 
he was prevailed upon to preside over the 
Indian National Congress. His presidantial 
address was a momentous pronouncement. 
It is no secret now that the:famous deslara- 
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tion of policy made by Parliament on the 
20th August, 1917 was the outcome of-that 
address. In those days the ideal of the 
Congress was self-government within the 
Empire. Lord Sinha never forsook his faith - 
in the connection of India with England. 
He always had along and clear vision of 
India’s future and his faith grew in intensity 
with the passage of years. 

For a few years after 1921 Lord Sinha 
spent his time mostly in study and travel. 
He gained a varied and unique experience 
of men and affairs. With the restoration of 
his health, we had in Lord Sinha a man rich 
in knowledge, ripe in jadgment and wise in 
counsel. He came to be regarded as a 
valuable Imperial asset. 

Two years ago, Lord Sinha was given a 
seat in the Judicial Committee which the 
aged Lord Parmoor readily vacated in his 
favour. Lord Sinha was delighted to go 
back to his first love, tha Law, and soon 
made himself at home in the Privy Council 
where hə enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of his colleagues and the Bar. 

Ir his varied career, Lord Sinha made 
many friends in India and in England. In- 
deed, he hada talent for making and keep- 
ing friends. His frank and open nature 
was: singularly loveable. His courtesy, 
reasonableness and _ fairness disarmed >ppo- 
sition and his sincere and ardent patriotism 
commanded respect. If he was great as a 
lawyer, administrator and statesman, he was 
greater as a man. His was the robust 
manly character of « cultured gentleman 
in wnich the best qualities of the east 
and the west were happily commingled. 

I had the good fortune of knowing Lord 
Sinha intimately andI know that whatever 
might have been the scene of his activities 
or truimphs, his heart was always in the 
Calcutta High Court. In fact, the last after- 
noon he spent in Calcutta, he came to meet 
the members of the Bar at the Bar Library. 

He has left many friends at the Bar to 
whom his death is a great personel loss. 
They will cherish many intimate and personal 
acts of kindness at his hands. We had 
hoped that he had many more years of 
service to his country. Sudden death has 
cut of an exceptional career. His memory 
will live long in the Calcutta Bar and the 
Calcutta High Court. . 

Lorp Sixaa’s Posrricn at THY Bar 

In order to be able to appreciate Lord 

Sinha’s position at the Bar, it is necessary to 
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refer briefly to his student days and the 
intellectual equipment with which he joined 
the great profession of Law. After passing 
the Matriculation examination in 1877 from 
‘the Birbhum Zilla School, Satyendra 
Prasanna entered the Presidency College as 
an undergraduate at the age of 18. His elder 
brother Narendra Prasanna was then a 
student atthe Medical College. Satyendra 
Prasanna was a billiant student and passed 
the First examination in Arts with credit. 
The only circumstance in connection with his 
studies in the Presidency College which 
needs mention here is that he took Latin as 
his second language. His knowledge of Latin 
was of great use to him in his subsequent 
studies in law in HEagland. 

In 1881 the two brothers conceived the 
idea of going to England. In those days the 
prejudice against a sea voyage was strong and 
they had consequently to keep their idea 
concealed from their family. There was a 
sum of ten thousand rupees lying with an 
English friend of their family, to the credit 
of their deceased father. On the strength of 
this modest sum the two plucky brothers 
quietly boarded a steamer bound for England. 
Their flight becoming known, a party set 
out in a hackney carriage to catch them at 
Diamond Harbonr. Fortunately for the run- 
aways, the boat had just left when the 
pursuers arrived. 

Satyendra Prasanna joined Lincolo’s Inn 
and Narendra Prasanna took up his medical 
studies. Both the brothers worked hard. 
Narendra Prasanna got into the Indian 
Medical Service. Satyendra Prasanna was a 
brilliant student and he carried off a large 
number of prizes and scholarships at Lin- 
cola’s Inn. In those days there were more 
scholarships and prizes than now and [ have 
heard that no Indian student ever earned so 
much money at Lincoln’s Inn as Satyendra 
Prasanna. The brothers were constantly in 
want of money and whenever the situation 
became desparate, Satyendra Prasanna sat 
for an examination and earned a scholarship 
to tide over the difficulty. During this time 
Satyendra Prasanna, in addition to his legal 
studies, learnt several continental languages 
and improved his Latin. He read Roman 
Law and several other branches of law in 
the original Latin, which gave him a great 
mastery of the fundamental principles of 
law. He was not only a voracious reader, 
but had a retentive memory. In later years I 
have heard him quoting Justinian with the facili- 
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ty of a Pandit quoting Manu or Yajnavalkya. 
Sinha was singular in many walks of life. 
Even as a student he was singular in this, 
that he was called to the Bar without having 
passed the Bar Final. At the time of the 
examination he fell ill and the Benchers in 
consideration of his unique successes at the 
prize examinations excused him. He was 
called to the Bar by his Ian at the age of 
21. During his student days in London. he 
travelled a good deal in the continent where 
his knowledge of continental languages 
became very useful. Sinha never read in 
the chambers of any barrister nor did h 
attend the Courts in London 

He was called to the Bar in 1896 
Shortly on his return to India joined 
Calcutta High Court, There were giang 
the Bar in those days and a young unknown 
barrister, without wealth or family connections 
was lost in the profession, He had ugn- 
doubtedly a sound knowledge of legal 
principles, a brilliant intellect and anin- 
domitable will; but he. hdd no practical 
experience such as is gained in chambers or 
in the Courts. So equipped, Sinha launched 
on the Sea of the Law. How he floated and 
eventually rode the waves are common 
knowledge. His early years were years of 
struggle and disappointment. He got few 
chances to prove his mettle, and received but 
little encouragement at the start. In fact at 
one time he was about to accept a munsil- 
ship, But he kept up his studies in law and 
literature and was ever ready to make good. 
He ran about in the smaller courts for small 
fees and picked up experience which he had 
lacked. In later years when he 
was recognized to be the most deadly 
cross-examiner, he used to say ` that 
his success in that line was due to the 
varied experience which he had, gathered 
in the Small Cause Court, the Police courts 
and the mofussil courts. It gave him self- 
confidence and a close view of human nature 
which mere study in chambers or of the 
law Reports could never give. He came in 
touch with live humanity and got an insight 
into the springs of human conduct. While 
he was thus eking out a precarious income 
he took to teaching law in the City College. 
This also he regarded as a great help to 
him; for, he used to say that nothing clears 
up ideas so effectively as when you have to 
explain a thing to others. He retained his 
connection with the City College for some 
years after his financial condition ceased to 
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have need of it and he severed it only wken 
his professional pre-occupations left him no 
Spare time. 

Theoretical knowledge of the law, Sitha 
had in an ample measure and during zhe 
years of struggle he acquired practical 
knowledge. He never let slip any opportun_ty, 
but was always ready to take advantage of 
it. To such a.man opportunities alwviys 
come. They came in a tide, which was tazen 
at the flood and it led him on to feme 
and fortune. 

What are the factors which carried Siaha 
to the top of the profession? He hala 
profound knowledge of legal principles as 
distinguished from a mete memorizing of 
Tulings. In fact, he never cared fcr a 
ruling unless it was necessary to conviice 
the Court. He had an extensive and vatied 
experience of men and affairs and of human 
‘nature. He had a powerful intellect and a 
penetrating analytical mind. However com- 
plicated a case might be, he could, in a sLort 
time, get to the crux of it, separating the 
essential and irrelevant parts. His quickiess 
in winding through mazes of fact and get ing 
hold of the real points in a case was mar- 
vellous. A clear thinker, with an extraord:rary 
fund of common sense, his presentation of 
a case was always lucid and convincing. 
One hearing him in court would worder 
where lay any difficulty in such an obv ous 
case. He was the greatest verdict winne: in 
Calcutta in recent times and his successes 
reminded one of the remarks made of Lord 
Erskine that no wonder Erskine won his 
cases because he was always on the right 
side. Within living memory Sinha was far 
and away the best cross-examiner in Calcrita. 
Before he had won his way to the font 
rank of barristers, he was often engaged in 
cases where the result depended upon the 
successful cross-examination of some impor- 
tant witness. There was never anytaiing 
savouring of trickiness or mere subtlety in 
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Sinha’s advocacy. It was honest, straizkt- 
forward, powerfal and compelling. Ho navar 
misled the Banch or took unfair advanzaza 
of his opponent. That is why he enjoyed 
the fullest confidence of the Bənch and tna 
Bar alike. Ha had a rare gift of ready and 
direct speech. He never wastec tha time of 
the Courf, nor raised any smoke screea to 
confound the Judge, In argument he would 
concentrate his energy on one or two 7i‘al 
points in the case leaving the minor picts 
to take care of themselves. He thoaght 
quickly, 3oldly and clearly anc as a result 
his exposition was clear, lucid aud brief. [no 
preparing a case he would fies; master tis 
facts and then find out what the law shocld 
be, as applicable to those facts, leaving kis 
juniors to collect appropriate authorities in 
support of such law. It often happaned 
that the chain of reasoning he followed was 
precisely the same upon which the judgments 
of the highest courts rested. 


As in his student days, Sinha cerried 
off prizes and scholarship, so in the profession 
he became the first Indian Advocate-General 
of Bengal, the first and only Indian Firg’s 
Connsel, the first and only Eencher bf an 
Inn and finally a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council Of his seat 
in the Privy Council, it may nos be gen: relly 
known that it was one of the two scats 
which are most prized. They are honorary 
and ware held by Lord Parmoor ani the 
late Lerd Oxford and Asquith. Lord Cave, 
the Lord Chancellor, in order to find a seat 
for Lord Sinha, persuaded Lord Parmcor to 
resign waich the latter readily did. In the 
short time that Lord Sinha sat in that, the 
highest Court in the empire, he earned the 
full confidence and regard of his veteran 
colleagues. Unfortunately he was much too 
short a time there. 


In Lord Sinha has passed away a great 
lawyer and a great advocate. 
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LEGAL, FINANCIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL THEORIES IN THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF WORLD-DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE 
FRANGO-PRUSSIAN WAR TO THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR (1870-1905) 


By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


Ideology : (1) nation-making, (2) state- 
socialism, (3) local, central and federal gov- 
errments, (4) progressive vs. proportional 
taxation, (5) problem of groups, (6) constitu- 
tional movements in Asia, (7) labour a 
political power, (8) establishment of gold-raj 
in currency, (9) imperialism and colonialism, 
(10) anarchism, (11) partition of Asia and 
Africa, (12) “currency principle in Reserve 
Banking, (18) the New Mast, (14) critical 
attitude towards democracy. 

1870-90. Brsmarox (1815-98), He promotes 
national unity and Empire-building. 
TreitscnKe’s Politik may be regarded as his 
own gospel, He combats Marxismus,—the 
“Savial-Democratic” Party,—by meeting Marx 
half-way, so to say, in and through compre- 
hensive socialistic legislation. His work 
embodies state-socialism on the lines of 
Scuanrrin’s Quintessenx des Soxialismus and 
the Katheder Soxalismus (professorial 
soc:alism) of Wagner, Schmoller etc. organized 
in the discussions of the Verein fuer Soxtal- 
politik (Association for Social Polities) which 
is established in 1872 asa result of the 
congress at Eisenach. 

1870. Forster's Education Act in England 
supplemented by the Act of 1876: Element- 
ary education is rendered compulsory and 


universal ; later it is rendered free (Act 
of 1891). 
-871, Gold standard is established in 


Germany aS well as in Northern Europe. 


Silver is the only standard legalized in 
India (1870). 
i872. The Communist Manifesto is 


revised by the authors themselves, Marx and 
Excars, in the light of the experience of the 
revclutionary Paris Commune of 
Especially did the Commune demonstrate 
that the working class cannot simply seize 
the available ready machinery of the state 
and set it going for its own ends,” says 


1871. 


Lenin ia The Stateand Revolution (1917). 
According to him this is a “fundamental and 
principal lesson” of “enormous importance.” 
Tt does not mean, as the “moderate” social- 
ists or “opportunists” interpret it, that Marx 
is here opposing a sudden seizure of power 
and emphasising the idea of gradual develop- 
ment, but exactly the reverse. “What Marx 
says is that the working class must break 
up, shatter the available ready machinery 
of the state and not confine itself merely to 
taking pessession of it” 

1873. Seypen. Grundxzuege emer allge- 
meinen Staatslehre (Fundamentals of General 
Political Theory). He opposes Waitz’s 
“compromise theory” qf ‘divided sovereignty”’ 
as the characteristic of federations (cf. the 
American Calhoun vs. Webster, Madison, 
The Federalist etc). According to him 
sovereignty has no definite extent. He con- 
siders sovereignty to be indivisible and 
champions the sovereign rights of the 
original states in the German federation. 

1873. Sruepuen: (J. F.): Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. He is critical like Tocque- 
ville and Guizot in his attitude to democracy. 
The emphasis is laid on discipline, political and 
religious, rather than on liberty or progress. 
Cf, Mamers Popular Government (1884), 
which in the same strain preaches the anti- 
democratic, authoritarian and aristocratic. 
gospel of the state and teaches one to be 


cautious in regard to the extension of 


suffrage. 

1874. Tremscuxe (1884-96): Politik 
(Politics). According to him, war 
will endure to the end of history. 


The laws of human thought and human 
nature forbid any alternative, nor is one to 
be wished for. He condemns the “ravings” 
about “everlasting peace.” “To a monarchy 
should appertain a house which has grown 
together with the nation. Only such a ruling 
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family as this is able to rise supericr to 
parties.” In his judgment, it is individual 
men who make history, “such men as Ltther 
Frederick the Great or Bismarck.’ “We 
Germans are as a matter of fact a nore 
democratic nation than the English ever 
were and our offizial system is based apon 
these lines.” The state does not identify 
itself with physical power for its own sake. 
It is power in order to protect and further 
the highest welfare of the human ‘race. All 
the restraints to which states bind fhem- 
Selves by treaty are voluntary and all 
treaties are concluded on the tacit under- 
standing rebus sic stantibus (other circum- 
stances remaining the same). No courts of 
arbitration will ever succeed in banishing 
war from the world. 

1874. Theso-called Latin-Union (establish- 
ed 1865) suspends the free coinage of silver 
and virtually becomes monometallic or the 
gold bassis. Bimetallism is not a qtestion 
of practical politics any longer. 

1874, Neumann. Die progressive Etnkom- 
mensteuer dim  Staats—und Gen einde- 
haushalt (Progressive Income tax in State 
and Local Budgets). According to him the 
“faculty” or “ability” theory of taxazion is 
virtually identical with the doctrine of “equal 
sacrifice.” He would apportion taxes in 
such a manner as to correspond ʻo the 
ability to contribute to public purposes with 


generally equal efforts and equal sazrifices 
as over against other needs. The phrase 


“equality of taxation’ is rejected by him as 
lacking in precision. To him progressive 
faxation is the only legitimate system. 
His progression is moreover “degressive” 
(cf. Rav’s Finanxaissenschaft 1832-37 ) 

1875. The Reichsbank is established in 
Germany; the British Bank Chartsr Act 
(1844) is accepted as the model for note- 
legislation (currency principle as contrasted 
with banking principle). But modijications 


- are introduced which enable the German 


institution to function more elastically than 
the British. The principle is not so savere as 
“no gold, no note” but simply “no cover, no 
rate,” the gold cover being compulsory only 
for a third of the issue (Drittels-deciang). 
1875. Grerxe (1841-1923). Das deutsche 
Genossenschaftsrecht (German Association 
aw): Every individual bears s double 
character, personal and communal. There is 
a series of associations connecting the state 
and the individual. The associat.ons are 
“real persons.” In every form of asscciation— 
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religious, cultural, political racial there isa real 
andindependent “community” life, consciousness 
and will over against and distinct from the 
lives, consciousnesses anc wills of the indi- 
vidual members of the group. The state is 
distinguished from other social bodies from 
the minor political associations in particular,— 
by its position above them: for it alone 
there is no limit through a higher collective 
existence ; all other political unions are 
subordinate to it; its will is the sovereign 
general will. The individua. belongs only 
in part to the state; he has a domain of 
free existence unassailable by the state. 


1875. German  Social-Democratic Party 
is established at Gotha. Liesryecar ard 
Lassarze, the two leaders, represent two 


original factions now united. 

1876. Constitution is granted to Turkey 
by the Sultan. It languishes during the 
Russo-Iurkish War and is stifled under 
Sultan Appu, Hamu, 

1877. Gold-Exchange standard is intro- 
duced in Holland and in the Dutch East 
Indies (Sumatra, Java etc). This standard 
implies essentially the dethronement of silver 
and the transfer of allegiance to the new 
power, gold. 

1878-92. The Second International 
Monetary Conference is held at Paris. 12 
countries (excluding Germany) take part. 
The Third International Monstary Conference 
is held at Paris (1881), with 19 countries 
(excluding Germany) taking part. 

Gold and Silver Commission is instituted 
in England (18838). 

The Fourth Internazionai Monetary Con- 
ference is held at Brussels (1892). All these 
Conferences and Commissions fell to estab- 
lish bimetallism. 

Tie monarchy of gold is finally accepted 
as the first postulate in the currency- thought 
of the world. The tug of war between gold 
and silver (1850-1892) ends in the establish- 
ment of (i) direct cr 190 p. c gold-ra 
and (ii) indirect or partial gold-7a7 (gold- 
exuhange standard). 

1878-1883. JurErixe (1818-92): Der 
Zweck im Recht (Pcrpose in Law): The 
“nature” of Jaw is rot ihe only important 
item. in political life. The purpose of every 
law has to be discovered. Hence the neces- 
sity of emphasising the “interests” served 
by the legal institutions. The formal legal 
machinery by which these interesis are 
secured must not monopolize the attention 
oi jurists and statesmen. The traditional 
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jurisprudence of .“conceptions” or formal 
apparatus of law is modified and to a certain 
extent replaced by the jurisprudence of the 
“ends,” Gesires and wants of human beings. 
The doctrine of absolute and natural rights 
‘is replaced by that of weighing or evaluating 
{he interests. He considers law to be the 
“conscious”? creation of man and hence 
opposes the extreme historical view of law 


as being mainly tradition embodied in 
custom. 
1878. Toustoy (1828-1910), Russian: 
My Confession, What shall we do then ? 
(1885) Kingdom of God is within you or 


Christianity not a mystical doctrine but a 
new life-conception (1893): “Our supreme 
law is love: do not resist evil by force.” 
Law is “apheld by violence” and hence is 
to be rejected by the “more highly developed 
peoples of our time” who “acknowledge the 
commandments of philanthropy, of sympathy 
with ones neighbour and ask only the 
possibility of friendship’? “For the more 
highly developed nations of our time,” the 
legal institution of the state is unnecessary, 
The state is the “rule of the bad raised to 
the highest pitch.” The rule in the state 
is based in physical force. Property is an 
“anachronism” “for the more highly developed 
nations,” Property means the dominion of 
possessors over non-possessors. This domi- 
nion is based on physical force. Those men 
who are convinced of these truths are to 
convince others as to the “necessity” of the 
change “for love’s sake.” Finally, the law, 
state and property are to be abolished “with 
the help of the refusal of obedience.” 

1€80-98. Catholic Movement in Italy. 
Congresses of the Church are held. They 
take interest in the interests and aspirations 
of the middle and working classes. Rural 
Savings Danks, working men’s societies, 
university groups, young men’s societies, 
diocesan and parochial committees etc. are 
established under church auspices. Professor 
ToxioLo iS an exponent of this Christian 
Socialism (Pisa) Under the pontificates of 
Leo XH and Bexepictr XV (e1914) the 
Church breaks away from its alliance with 
the parties of absolutism with which since 
1789 it had made common cause against 
the Revolution and recognises representative 
institutions as the legal and egitimate form of 
government. 

1880. WAGNER. 
(Science of Finance) : 

The public finance of the ancient states 


Lenanxacissenscha ft 
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was governed by “fiscal” considerations,—i.e., 
the objective of enough revenue for public 
purposes. Modern states, on the other hand, 
are functioning in what may be called the 
“socio-political” epoch of public finance. 
Revenus is not the sole consideration to-day. 
The modern states seek to bring about a 
more equitavle distribution of wealth by 
interfering with the rights of private property. 
Proportional taxation is the system of the 
“fiscal” period, whereas in the modern 
socio-political epoch progressive taxation Is 
the rule, because it is an effective instru- 
ment in the readjustment of relations between 
the different classes. 


1882. Renan (1823-1895): “Qwestce 
qu'une nation?” ("What is a nation ?”!: 
lecture at the College de France : Nationali- 


ty is dependent on (1) the positive will of 
the people, and on (2) the possession of common 
memory. His exposition leads to the repu- 
diation of the “physical”, objective elements 
viz. race, language, territory (cf. Mancini, 
1851). 

1882. British occupation of Egypt: 
Muhammad asnu, the Grand Mufti of Egypt, 
is banished on account of his participation 
in the nationalist struggle. 

“Le Lien Indissoluble” (1884), a weekly 
paper in Arabic (French title), is conducted 
from Paris by Saiyad gamaLuppiIn of Persia 
and his disciple Muhammad Abdu of Egypt. 

1882. The Bank of Japan is founded on 
the German model (cf, 1875.) 

1882. Jevuex : Siaaten-verbindungen : 
( Unions of States) Obligation exclu- 
sively through its own willis the juristic 
mark of the sovereign state. The soverigo 
power can be limited—but only by itself. 
This is self-limitation through legal self- 
determination. States may continue to be 
states although they are no longer sovereigu. 
Sovereignty is not a characteristic mark of 
the state. He propounds the doctrine of non- 
sovereign states in a federal union. 

1884-85. The Third Reform Bill in 
England institutes universal suffrage in 
polities. A working class democracy is thus 
initiated. 

1885. Kropnrsix. (1842-1921), Russian ; 
Paroles dun revolte (Words of a rebel), 
Anarchist Communism (1891), La Conquete 
du pain (The Conquest of Bread), 1892, 
Fields, Factories and Workshops (1901): In 
general philosophy he is practically identical 
with Bakunin. The “next phase of evolution,” 
the “higher form of social organization” will 
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“inevitably” be not only anarchism but 
“anarchistic communism.” He preaches the 
abolition of capital and private property. His 
‘social system is based on mutual aid anc co- 
-operation The state is negatived, of course. 
1885-7. Indian National Congress: F rat 
4 three sessions—Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
‘Hirst Presidents :—W. ©. BANERJEE, NAOROJ, 
Badruddin rvass Resolutions: (1) Adecuate 
Tepresentation of the people. (2) En- 
‘couragement of Indian manufactures in crder 
‘to combat the poverty of the people. (3) ad- 
mission of Indians to higher ranks of zhe 
military service. (4) Protection of the inter- 
‘ests of the Indian settlers in South Africa 
» {Poona Session, 1895, President Surendra 
| Nath gavere). 
N. B. Indian Councils Act, 1892. 
The Indian National Congress activifies 
-of the period mark the beginnings of “consti- 
tutional agitation,” and “association with gad 
-opposition to the Government” on the pact of 
‘the people’s leaders. 
1886-9. Tbe Japanese Constitution is 
pial et Prince tro takes the prominent 
part. 






















Parties In JAPAN 


1880 Jiyu-to: Liberal: founded by 
ITAGAKI, 
1882 Kaishin-to: Reform 1896 


OKUMA 

Shimpo-to : Progressive 

1883 Teisei-to : Imperialist-Conservatıva 

FUKUCHI 

1898 Kensei-to : Liberal-Progressive Com- 
bination. 

1900 Seiyu-kai: Constitutional Govern- 
ament—Ito. 

1889. Preuss: Gemeinde, Staat, Rech 
als Gebietskoerperschaften. (Community or 
Locality i. e. Parish, Town or District, State 
i. e. Province, and Empire as territorial cər- 
porations): He attempts to interpret the 
constitution of the German Empire according 
to the theory of Genorssenschaften (corpo- 
vations): ef. Gierke. The theory of sover- 
eignty is eleminated by him from the cae- 
gories of political science. Sovereignty as 
“absolute and perpetual power of a state” 
(Bodin, Hobbes, Austin, Hegel) is inzon- 
sistent with international law which by 
nature deprives the states of their indepen- 
dence (through contracts and agreements., It 
is incompitable with the idea of “federaticn” 
in which it is difficult to precisely Iccate 
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the highest authority. It is inecnsistent with 
constitutional law which by nature imposes 
restraints on the authority of the state (ef. 
Duguit : L'Etat) It is inccmpatible with the 
existence of other associations and corpo- 
rations in the body politic. It was consistent 
with the absolute state of the past but can 
have no place in “modern” states which 
consist in a series of mutual rights and 
obligations, 


1890. Leroy-peauLrev (1843-1916): L'Etat 
moderne et ses fonctions (The Modern State 
and its functions): He presents a hostile 
criticism of state-socialism and expatiates on 
the heavy financial burdens of the “new state” 
He is pro-Kantian and anti-Heglian in his 
advocacy of latser faire and liberty. His 
thought is marked by Sovencerian indivi- 
dualism but with no touch of anarchism. 
He admires Chevalier anc Mill for their 
moderate socialism, and condemns Lorenz 
von Stein, Schaeffle, Wagner and Bluntschli 
for their adoration of the State. The “organis- 
mic” idza of the state is stoutly opposed by 
him. He believes in the existence of an 
infinite namber of free intermediate assso- 
ciations batween the state and the individual. 
The state is entirely devoid of inventive 
genius, says he. It is not the highest form of 
personality. The state does not create right. 
The theory of Bossuet and Fexelon is less false 
than that of Bentham. The legislator comes 
last to sanction and specify. Leroy-Beaulieu 
preaches the necessity of bringing the legis- 
lator into a more modest frame of mind. 
His Traite des Finances, (Treatise on 
Finance), teaches that the state should not 
attempt icflicting more or less equal sacrifice 
on the individuals. It ought rather to recover 
from them the just price of the services ren- 
dered tc each and the jast share of each in 
the interest and liquidation of the national 
debt. He is thus an exponent of the more or 
less traditional French theory of taxation, 
namely, the theory of benefit. Progressive 
taxation is condemned. His ideal is pro- 
portional taxation. 


1890-91. Sarvap Jasanzppty’s (1888-97) 
activities in Persia. He is expelled on ac- 
count of anti-foreign agitation (1891): “The 
sword of unrighteousness has noi suffered me 
to see the awakening of the peoples of the 
East, and the hand of “ignoranze has not 
granted me the opportunity to kear the call 
of freedom from the throats of the nations of 
the Orient.” 


PouricaL BACKGROUND 


1, Foreign concessions in Persia (1888-89): (i) 
the Karum River Concession, Nov, 1888 is granted 
to England, Gi) the mines to Baron Julius de 
Reuter, January 1889; Gii) the Rivers of Tabriz 
ete. to Russia, Feb. 1889, (iv) Tobacco Concession, 


March 1890, 
in Persia (1888-89) 


2. Anti-foreign agitation 
culminating in the Halwa of December 1891, 


against the use of tobacco. The Fatwa is issued by 
Hast Mirza Hasan of Shiraz—under the Inspiration 
of Jamaluddin, © i o. 

3. Maladministration in Persia is marked by the 
tyranny and exactions of the goyerning classes, 
corruption of all branches of administration, ¢. g., 
sale of government offices, prevalence of torture, 
unpaid and undisciplined soldiers, roblery 
and plunder by soldiers. The country is 
depopulated. Emigration to Turkey and Russia 
isa consequence. 


New Asia c 1886 


E'volutionally speaking, in terms of 
modernism in constitution, economic life, 
political experience and general outlook Asia 
(1880-1890) = Eur-America (1776-1832) że. the 
the modern Hast is about half a century 
behind the modern West. New Asia is born 
through (1) contact with and example of 
modern Western progress, (2) industrialization, 
however slow and halting and (3) hatred of 
foreign domination, intervention or con- 
cession. 

The inspiration derived from the political 
and cultural achievements of ancient and 
medieval Asia is another formative force in 
the New Orient. This “romantic” appreciation 
of the past is, however, intimately associated 
with modern historical, archaeological and 
anthropological scholarship. Nationalism, in 
so far asit is an aspect of tomanticisin, is 
ultimately to be traced, therefore, in the main 
to Western education such as began to bear 
fruit among the pioneers of new life and 
thuught in Asia between 1850 and 1886 and 
has been more or less  democratized 
filtering down to the masses since then. 

The process of Asia’s rebirth may be said 
to have begun c 1850 and taken about one 
generation or so,—~thus: 


1. Western Asia (Turkey, Egypt 
and Persia): 1857 (Crimean 
War) to 1876, 1882, 1890. 

2. Southern Asia (India): 1857 
(Mutiny) to 1886, 

3. Japan: 1858(Commodore Perry) 
to 1870-1889. 

4. China: 1842 (Nanking Treaty) 
to 1898. 
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(1892. Burenss, American: Political 
Science and Comparative Constitutional. 
Law: A federal government may be 


created, but a federal state is impossible. 
Sovereigaty is single and indivisible. The 
Union is a single state. The old states 
possess to-day only the “residuary powers of 
government’ which do not constitute 
sovereigaty. 


1892. Gold-Kixchange Standard is intro- 
duced in Austria-Hungary and Russia as welk 
as India (1893-98) and the Philippines (1903). 
We have here a series of victories for gold 
(cf. Holland 1877) as against bimetallis:n. 

1893. Frora: Scienza delle Finanze 
(Science of Finances), Italian: 

The sentiment of constitutional liberty 
that generates the need for discussing the 
questions of public finance is not yet sufti- 
ciently diffused among the Italian people, says- 
he. Representative government itself is in 
Italy the “product rather of brain than of 
conscience and of the organic evolution of 
the constitutional idea” Equality of alb 
members of the political society before law is 
the characteristic feature of modern states. 
The ancient state was the veritable organi- 
zation of one class, the nobility, and it was 
in the exclusive interest of this class that 
the state exercised its power. The modern 
state, on the contrary, is the organization of 
all the social classes, that directly or through 
special associations minister to the satisfaction 
of the collective needs. From this doctrine 
of equality, proclaimed as it was by the 
French revolution, are derivea in public 
finance the doctrines of generality (“univer- 
sality”) and “uniformity” of contribution. 
‘Lhe observance of these two doctrines cons- 
titutes financial justice and the basis of 
modern financial legislation. 

According to the principle of universality 
every member of the society is compelled to 
contribute tothe public exchequer and privi- 
leged and exempted classes are inconceivable: 
This principle is, however, violated to a certain 
extent in the exemption of the “mi 
subsistence” from taxation. But it need b 
observed, says Flora, that this exemption 
is “more apparent than real”, because 
indirect taxes on comsumption are paid by 
even the poorest classes who are, as a rule, 
exempt from the direct tax. According to 
the principle of uniformity every citizen, no 
matter what be the amount of his wealth o 
income, experiences an “equal sacrifice” or 
account of the contribution paid by him to 
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the state. This ideal of equality of taxatioa 
involves the problem of assesment accordinz 
to the proportional or progressive system. 

From the fiscal standpoint the problam 
s important solely as a means of “attaining 
jequality in the distribution of taxaticn” 

“between the different members of the ecw- 
munity. But from the social standpoint Fe 
question has bearing on thə possibility of 
militating against inequality in distribution, 
which is the result of free competition, or cn 
that of gradually converting private capital 
into collective and thus accelerating tke 
solution of the social question. 

1894. Progressive taxation on inheritanee 
is introduced in England (the “death duties’) 
also in different states of Germany and 
finally in the German Empire (1899-1906). 

1896. Lecxey : Democracy and Liberty 
presents an aristocratic eriticism of popalar 
institutions (cf. Maine: Popular Governmeat, 
1884; Le Bon: Crowd, 1896; Faucet: Celt 
of Incompetence ete.) 

1895-1901. Kana Yu-we’s propagenda 
promotes constitutional and  educatioral 
reforms. The period is marked by the Boxer 
Revolt against foreign aggressions. A character- 
istic document is the Express Dowacr2’s 
Edict. It says in part : “The various powers 
east upon us looks of tiger-like voracisy, 
hustling each other in their endeavours to be 
first to seize upon our innermost territories. 
They think that China, having neither merey 
nor troops, would never venture to go to war 
with them. They fail to understand, however, 
that there are certain things which this 

| Empire can never consent to, and thas if 

' hard pressed, we have no alternative but to 
rely upon the justice of our cause the 

_ knowledge of which in our breasts strengfhans 

our resolves and steels us to present a united 
front against our aggressors.” 


ENGLAND IN CHINA 


1842. Nanking Treaty opens Amoy, Canton, 
Fuchow, Ningpo and, Shanghai and transfers 
Hougkong to Great Britain. i i 

1858. Tientsin Treaty establishes extra-terri- 
toriality, and opens up the Yangtsze, as well as 
other parts of Ghina. 

1863. The Maritime Customs Departmen; is 
organized by England to help China against the 
Taiping Rebels. an 

1886-97. Great Britain counteracts the French 
treaty of Tientsin (1885) by counter-concessions 
in 1886, 1890, 1893, 1894, 1897. 

1886. Burma becomes British 

1890. Sikim becomes British 

1898. Hngland.is assured of the non-alienstion 
of Yunnan and Kwangtung by China. 
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1898. The Yangtszekiang becomes a British 
sphere : 2.300 miles railway concession. __— 

1898. Spheres (Russian and German) are delimited 

1900. Boxer Rising: 

1902, Anglo-Jap alliance against Russia 

1902. Anglo-Chinese (Mackay) Treaty 


Russta mm Cura 


1854. The Amur River is seized by Russia 
because of the blockade of the Black Sea during 
the Crimean War. = ; 

1860, The so-called Maritime Provinces are cedeg 
to Russia by China; Brernniyes or VLaprvostox. 

1891, The Siberian Railway is completed by 
Russia except the Pacific Branch. 

Korean War between Japan and China 
makes Russia friendly to China. 
25. Russia deprives Japan of the fruits of 
her victory in Manchuria. 

1895. Carsini the Russian diplomat, erters into 
a Convention with China through Li Hung-chang 
at Petrograd. 

1896. The Chinese Eastern Railway is a con- 
cession to Russia through Li because of help 
against Japanese Treaty 

1898. Port Arthur is leased to Russia as against 

erman Kizochiao., 

1901. Harbin to Port_Arthur Railway opened: 
Russia dominates the North by tke whole Man- 
churian Railway. 

1 Russian “Chinese Eastern Railway” 
hastens the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

5, The Treaty of Portsmouth which concludes 
the Russo-Japanese War deprives Russia of the 
South Manchurian Railway. 


FRANCE IN CHINA 


1858-62. Annexation of Cochin 


China by 
France. i 
1863. Protectorate over Cambodia is established. 
1874. Cession by Annam to France of territories 
to the Scuth. France compels China at the same 
time to acknowledge the independence of Annam. 
1885. Frotectorate over the southern frontiers 
of Tongking is established by France who likewise 
becomes responsible for the maintenance of 
order in Annam. | 
1895. Convention re mires and railways 
between France and China; occupation of Tongking 
by France. i 
98. As against German Kiaochiao, Kuang- 
chau-wan is seized by France. The nor-alienation 
of the provinces, bordering on Torgking is at the 
same time promised by China. 


Eastern Asra rx 1898 


On the mainland: the battle for spheres in 


China. The Pacific: Hawaii, Guam. Samoa and 


A Le a come to the United States from 

1900. Kontrr (1849) Lehrbuch der 
Rechtsphilosophie (Text-book of tke Philo- 
sophy of Law): Civilization has seen ad- 
vancipg both in extent and in contant from 
stage to stage. It is the function of law to 
promote this advance by creating new ideals 
and valuss. Law is in perpetual progression, 
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Social history is not to set the standard for 
law but is to be exploited in the interest of 
remaking law. 

1900. Marrnann’s Introduction to the 
translation of Gerges Political Theories of 
the Middle Ages popularizss in England the 
idea of groups as “real persons”, and gives 
a fillip to pluralism or federalism in politi- 
cal theory, already popular in German poli- 
tical philosophy (cf. Preuss). 

1902-5. Hopson J. A, (1858) Imperialism : 
The sliding scale of diplomatic language, 
hinterland, sphere of Interest, sphere of in- 
fluence, paramountcy, suzerainty, protecto- 
rate, veiled or open, leading up to acts of 
forcible seizure or annexation which some- 
times continue to be hidden under “"iease”, 
“rect fication of frontier’, “conesssion” and 
the like is the invention and expression of 
this cynicai spirit of imperialism, says he. 
Accordiag to him the antagonism with democ- 
racy drives to the very roots of imperia- 
lism as a political principle. “The Foreign, 
Colonial and Indian Secretaries in Parlia- 
ment, the permanent officials of the depart- 


ments, tne governors and staff who represent. 


the Imperial Government in our dependencies 
are not and cannot be controlled directly or 
effectively by the will of the people. This 
subordination of the legislative to the exe- 
cutive and the concentration of executive 
power in an autocracy are necessary conse- 
quences of the predominance of foreign over 
domestic politics.” 

1992. Kaursxy (1854- 
lution : 

The proletarian state would “abolish all 
rights of inheritance.’ Graduated income- 


) Soziale Revo- 
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tax would be a featare of reforms in taxa- 
tion. He prefers “compensating” the capi- 
talists and landowners to “confiscating” their 
properties. 


. 1904. President Roosevert’s Message to 
Congress: “The Filipinos do not need in- 
dependence at all, but do need good laws, 
good public servants, and the industrial: 
development that can come only if the in- 
vestment of American and foreiga capital in 
the islands is favoured in all legitimate 
ways.” 


1904. Rasrypranata Tagore (1862- 
Swadeshi Samaj (Indigenous Indian Society), 
a lecture in Bengali at Calcutta: He poses 
the society against the state. Ia his attitude 
of indifferentism to the state, almost in the 
manner of Leroy-Beaulieu, he is an exponent 
of Spencerian individualism verging, as it 
does, on anarchism. An anti-state attitude- 
in India is tantamount, however, to anti- 
Britishism. His philosophy thus becomes a 
feeder of extremist or radical tendencies in 
the political thinking of Young India as. 
contrasted with the traditional, “moderate”, 
Indian National Congress view of relations. 
with the British government. 


1904-5. Russo-Japanese War: It com- 
pels the first mentionable set-back to the 
logic of the “white-man’s burden” and 
ushers in the birth of Young Asia. Along 
with it one notices the beginings of sanity 
in Kur-American philosophy. The signi- 
ficance of Japanese victory and the “ideas 
of 1905” in social science is discussed in 
the present authors Futurism of Young 
Asia, Leipzig, 1922. : 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN OUTLOOK 
By 0. F. ANDREWS 


N account of the confusion that exists in 
the public mind in India about the 
South African Indian situation, it has 

been thought well by many whose minds 
are still in doubt that I should issue a state- 


ment that should be, as far as possible, 
explanatory, authoritative and impartial 
concerning the Settlement, the Indian 


Community and the Congress. 


Let me make clear at once, that the South 
African Indian Congress (often called the 
S.A.LC) represents, in all the provinces, by 
far the larger proportion of the Indian 
community. It also contains the ablest members. 
In reality it is Mahatma Gandhi’s own crea- 
tion ; and it has had his continuous support 
since his departure. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu always 
worked through the Congress when in South 


F 


presenting 


'the annual proceedings. 


. African Indians are. 


` Natal a garden. 
banana trades are almost entirely 
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Africa, and she is now its President. In 
the last few years, the Congress has obtained 
an overwhelmingly strong positicn. It has 
dealt directly and officially with the Union 
Government on all supreme occasions, aS re- 
the whole Indian Commurilty. 
Therefore, it would be difficult to exaggerete 
its commanding importance in South Africa 
and also the great ability with which its 
conferences and executive meetings have 
been conducted... The Indians in Sotth 
Rhodesia have just amalgamated with ihe 
S.A.LC. and made it stronger still. 

` There is only one possibility for suca a 
body of men as the South African Indian 
community isolated as it were in the midst 
of so many millions. The community must 
be united, or it will perish. Fortunately, as 
a successor to Mr, A. I. Kajee, the Congress 
has now, in Mr. A. Christopher, who has 
just returned from England, a born Ilseder 
and aman of great powers of self-sacr fice 
in the national cause. We had missec him 
very much during the last very criical 
years; but now we have him back azain 
with renewed vigour; and along with him 
we have a disciplined executive body, who 
have stood the test of very difficult days. 
Indeed, the Congress has now been more 
united, active and powerful. The Intch 
Government has a sincere respect for it, as 
I have related. 

The S A.L.C. has been consistently devoted 
to the All-India National Congress. Each 
year, if appoints delegates tu the Congress. 
Each year, it follows closely every part of 
The chief Congress 
leaders, both past and present, have their 
portraits in the Parsee Rustomjee Library, 
at Durban, which is the centre of all politi- 
cal and social activities. 

Let me now describe, who the South 
from Tamil Nadu. These went out tc South 
Africa originally under the old unsatisfactory 
conditions of indentured labour; they were 
more like slaves, at that time, than fr2e men. 
But liberty has become all the dearer to 
them on that account; and their descendants 
are a people, who win one’s heart by their 
wonderful industry and happy domestic life, 
In the country districts, they hav2 made 
The market gardening and 
in their 
hands; they have made many swarps into 
fertile regions. Four out of five f the 
Indians in Natal are probably from South 
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The great bulk come - 
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India. Tke remaining Indians are chiefly 
Gujaratis—Muhammadan merchants from the 
West coast of India and a small rumber 
from the Punjab and U.P. Some of these 
Gujarati merchants are very wea:thy. It is 
this wealthy Muhammadan element, that has 
provided the bulk of the £20,000, which Mr. 
Shastri has obtained for higher Indiar edu- 
cation. 

There is absolutely no Hindu- duslim 
problem in South Africa. The simpls fact, 
that the greater part of the higher Indian 
education will go to the Tamil Hincus, is 
itself a sufficient proof of this. For as I 
have said, Muslims have been the biggest 
subscribers. 

It is true, that there are divisiors; but 
these are rather on political lines, anc of a 
party of personal character. Yet it must be 
emphasised that the Congress stancs high 
over all other sections and forms zhe one 
rallying centre. 

Nobody ever dreams of considering 
whether aman is a Hindu oz Mtslim or 
Christian, when elections to the highast posts 
in the Congress take place. It is sufficient 
that he is a man of character. We have, 
for instance, a saintly old Musalmar, Amood 
Byatt, aopointed year after year as resident 
in Natal, being elected chiefly Ly Tamil 
Hindu votes. Of all things in Souch Africa 
this is of the happiest augury ; and as iong 
as the Congress is strongly supported from 
India, as the substantive body, this favour- 
able state of things will continae. 

But the question has arisen in India, 
whether the Congress itself hae not compro- 
mised the Indian position by a too ready 
acceptance of the Cape Agreement. I wish 
every one, who has any such uneasy feeling, 
could have had my own experience, from 
1925 onward. The attitude of the Con- 
gress Executive, af every staga, has been one 


of uncompromising independence. In the end, 


although the Capetown Agreement was signed 
by the Indian Delegation without first being 
shown to the Congress, nevertheless every 
point had been thrashed out; and it was on 
the advice of the Congress Executive, that 
the Indian Delegation settled all the most 
important issues. On the wkole, ihe settle- 
ment when if came to be publishe. was far 
mors in our favour than. we kad expected. 

Let me make clear the main pcints :— 

(i) The Asiatic Bill, which was intended, 
“to reduce the numbers of Indian in South 
Africa to the irreducible mirimum” has been 
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withdrawn., The whole policy underlying this 
ill has been reversed. 

(ii) The Indian Community is no longer to 
be ~egarded as an alien community, but is 
accepted’ as a “permanent section of the South 
African. population.” 

(iii) Though monitary inducements: aré 
still offered by the Union Government to 
Indians to enable them to return to -India; 
every trace of compulsion, or pressure, or 
recruitment under false pretences, has been 
abandoned. “Anyone who goes away; 
goes entirely at his own free will; he also is 
free to return. within 3 years, 

(iv) The pledge is given that the Union 
Government will do its utmost to foster the 
progress of the Indian Community to ‘the 
full extent of its capacity and opportunities.’ 
This pledge is already being made good in 
the sphere of .education, by far the most 
important sphere.of: all. General Hertzog’s 
recent speech shows. that he is determined to 
honour the agreement. 

(v) An Agent General, who shall look 
after Indian affairs on the spot,—has been 
welcomed and: accepted by the Union Govern- 


ment. He has been given a rant higher than 
that of the Ambassador of any other 
country.. 


All this is fo the good. With regatd to 
the repatriation figures, under (iii), that has 
been rothing so far-that is alarming. It is 
true that nearly one thousand more - Indians 
have returned in 1927 than in 1926, But all 
those who took the bonus, since the Agree- 
ment, have the option of returning within 3 
years. Many are likely to do so. Farther 

more, it has to be remembered, that the 
bonus money was doubled in 1927, This 
raising of the bonus has augmented, for the 
time being, the number of those whe have 
accépted the return: passage. The same 
thing happened in 1921, when the bonus was 
raised before. Then, too, there was an imme- 
diate increase in the number of ‘those who 
took the return passage. Afterwards, there 
was a falling off. ‘So it may happen again. 
For a year or two, thereis likely to be ‘an 
incraase in the number of those who return. 
But this number after all is very limited. For, 
conditions in South Africa are improving all 
round sc rapidly, owing to the shortage of 
labours, that in a little time it is unlikely 
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that many will accept the bonus, at all, even 
though its value is again raised. 

But while I have sought to show as 
clearly as possible that there has been -a 
change for the better in the whole situation, 
and that the pitch-dark night of 1925-26 is 
not likely to return, yet it must -be’ always 
remembered that the Agreement in no way 
removes the fundamental disabilities. These 
are three in number:—({i) The prohibition. 
of all Indian immigration. (ii) The blank 
refusal of the franchise. (iii) The colour bar 
in social life. All these three remain. Pro- 
bably, the only way to break down this 
triple barrier is to aim steadily at improving 
our own educational and domestic status, 
till the colour bar becomes an anomaly. In 
a hundred directions, the South African Malay 
Community, at the Cape; has already accom- 
plished this. There is no - reason why 
Indians also in Natal should fail to accom- 
plish it in their turn. But the surest victory 
will be won in this direction by the 
steadiest methods, namely, by better education 
and by gradually raising the standard of 
living already, the presence as Ambassador of 
ao Indian has dealt the greatest blow to. 
white race exclusiveness that has ‘ever been 
struck in South Africa. A second blow is 
already about to be struck owing to the im- 
pending change in the whole character of 
Indian education in Natal. Given twenty 
years of educational advance, with such 
splendid material as the present Tamil, 
Gujarati and Hindustani communities to work 
upon, and the result can hardly be doubtful. 
Personally, I have no ‘question, that in twenty 
years time, if steady progress continues, not 
merely will the colour bar be broken down, 
but also-the franchise will be won. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that 
the Dutch are now in power for good. They 
are sturdy, independent Nationalistis, who 
have fought for their own freedom and have 
won if. We must not quarrel with them, 
but must ‘show them that we love our national 
freedom just as much as they do. That, in 
the long run, is the argument which ‘will 
prevail in Dutch South Africa. There could 
be no happier omen for the future than 
General Hertzog’s speech on the Anniversary: 
of the Agreement and Tielman Roos’s with-. 
drawal of clause 104 from the Liquor Bill. ° 
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Leprosy Problem in Bankura 


Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray has written £ 
very tnteresting and useful article in your Marck 
number on Leprosy in the Bankura District. May 
I take the liberty of correcting his statemen 
about the Bankura Leper Home, which I think may 
give a wrong impression ? | 

_the Bankura Leper Home was bailt by tas 
Mission to Lepersin 1901 and now has 180 inmates. 
t also cares for, educates and makes self-supporting 
over 20 healthy untainted children of leper inmates. 
rof. Ray is not quite accurate in his facts abous 
the Leper Home. Our inmates are by no means 
all of the pauper class. Many of them are ryots 
from the Bankura District and a number comes 
from Midnapur and some even from Assam. Some 
are weavers and all inmates who so desire car 
attend school in the Leper Hime and also receive 
practical instruction in weaving from a teache> 
engaged specially for the purpose. Inmates come 
to the Leper Home of their own_ free will anc 
for some time recently we have had to tell ther 
there is no room. They are allowed to leave the. 
Leper Home if'they wish and are not kept ther:: 


against their will. Provided their conduct has beer ° 


| good and it does not interfere with their treatmen: 
and they are not infectious cases. inmates ara 
given leave for afew days when they desire it 
Inmates are examined periodically to note tha 
progress of the disease and they are discharged 
when symptom-free or when the disease has bean 
fully arrested. If they have no obvious means œ 
support and no relatives to look after them thar 
usually stay in the Leper Home to the end ož 
their lives. Their days are certainly spent with 
far more peace than they would_be outside, 
Patients too are admitted independent of cast- 
and there is no compulsion about their becoming 
Christians. Inmates are given evey liberty abou: 
attending the religious services. We naturallr 
‘Invite them and long for them to learn something 
about Jesus Christ. It_is through Him they have. 
been helped and in His name they receive the: 
latest medical treatment and food and clothing br 
the help of free will contributions from Christian:. 
in many parts of the world. i 
Prof. Ray refers to the benevolence of Babt 
Gazanund Jatia who contributed the sum of Re 
130.000 in memory of his father Babu Kishorila 
Jatia for the building of six semi-detachec 
cottages with separate cook houses, and doctor’. 


. or spese, critics are requested to b 
rief and to see that whatever they write is strictly Me the point. G quested to be good enough always to, be 


encrally, no criticism of reviews and notices 


not to exceed the limit of fwe hundred words. Editor, 


quarters. ‘These Jatia buildings are set apart 
specially for the treatment of better class Indians 
but few ara coming forward to avail themselves, 
of the opportunity thus_ provided. The resident 
doctor of the Leper Home, appointed by the 
Mission to Lepers, has had special training at the 
Calcutta School of “Tropical Medicine in Leprosy” 
under Dr. E. Muir and resides at, these buildings. 
The new kuildings,- known as the Svasthyaniketan, 
are separated from the main Leper Home by 
nearly a mile and are in a very healthy’ position. 
Since the opening of the buildings last year by 
the Governor of Bengal, we have had one or two 
inmates, and discharged one inmate after six 
months treatment. We should like to see these 
buildings full and the prejudice in the mind of 
the educated Indian against taking treatment 
removed. Why should not the higher caste Indian 
who would nct come to the ordinary Leper Home 
look his d:sease honesily in the face and decide 
‘to take proper treatment at once whilst the disease 
is in its early stages ?, A few months of treatment 
under proper conditions at this period would 
prevent their becoming cripples for life and if 
they are in the early stages there is every hope 
that they will soon become symptom-free. What 
difference can there be in going to some special 
institution for the treatment of tuberculosis or 
some such disease and in taking treatment under 
recognised authority and supervision in Leprosy ? 

Patients are admitted irrespective of caste, they 
have separate cook houses and free medical treat- 
ment. Further particulars will be gladly given 
by the unjersigned. In addition to the attention 
of a resident qualified medical practitioner every 
patient has individual attention and supervision 
from Dr, R. G. Cochrane, MD, MRCP, DTM Èp, 
Medical Adviser to ‘The Mission tc Lepers in 
India? Dr. Cochrane has a worlc-wide experience 
of leprosy, for he has visited the Mission leper 
homes in Ch’na,: Japan, Korea,-the Straits Settle- 
ments and some 50 of the Mission leper homes in 
India. . , 

Prof. Ray has rightly drawn atteation to the 
predisposing causes which so seriously affect 
leprosy. Under proper medical supervision these 
predisposing causes are treated as well as the 


disease itsalf. 
J. T. Jackson, 
Hony. Supdt., Bankura Leper Home 
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Mrs, Naidu and the All-India 
Women’s Conference 


In your note onthe All-India Women’s Con- 
ference, you have unconsciously shown an incli- 
nation to split straws on the question of Mrs. 
Naidu’s presence at that Conference. I observe 
that you hold thatas aleading non-co-operator Mrs. 
Naidu should have had nothing to do with it for 
the reason that Lady Irwin opened it. But I feel 
that Mrs. Naidu’s politics deserve to be looked at 
from a more charitable point of view. Though 
her political conscience is in the keeping of the 
non-co-operators there are times when she is 
obliged to part company with her brothers-in-arms 
when she finds herself. at cross-purposes | with 
them on matters relating to women’s rights. 
Besides, technically speaking, the All-India Women’s 
Conference was.a .purely non-political conference 
from which controversial politics and men were 
rigidly excluded so as not only to give room -for 
the wives of government officials to participate in 
it but also to -divide the -two sexes on specific 
issues.  Non-co-operators, men and women, in spite 
of the political Manuism, insisted upon by their 
leader or leaders, are bound to meet government 
servants and their -wives (who by the way are 
only indirect sinners) on some neutral ground 
without prejudice to their respective political 
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professions. For the same reason no non-co- 
operator, however hidebound, will condemn Mrs. 
aidu if she allows the mother-instinct in „her to 
assert itself so as to fondle the Viceroy’s 
children. ; 
Being a stranger to the fact that the, ticket 
“non-co-operator” covers a multitude of sins so 
far as we in the Madras Presidency are concerned 
you are shocked to see Mrs. Naidu meet Lady 
Irwin on the platform of the All-India Women’s 
Educational Conference. In our midst we witness 
the staggering incongruity of the Non-co-operators 
being actively associated with communal organi- 
sations, pledged to uphold- the caste system and 
all the abuses pertaining to it, such as untouchabi- 
lity, ete. Some of them perhaps do overcome the 
temptation to. meet government officials and in 
their enthusiasm go a step further than Mrs 
Naidu in demanding something more than abso- 
lute independence but in their own spheres o; 
activity they make democracy in religion and ir 
society impossible. Lately Gandhiji has shower- 
ed his blessings on the Varnashrama Dharma’ fou 
which they stand tocth and nail, and bas in a 
way helped them to strain their absurd psycho- 
logy to the length of opposing progressive. move- 
ments in society and healthy social legislation. 
Please decide for yourself which type of non- 
co-operator is more reprehensible. 
K. Vexveorat Rao 





EDUCATION—THE MAKING OF THE SWISS NATION 


By MRS. SUDHINDRA BOSE, wa. 


S 

A century the Swiss Republic, commonly 

known as Helvetia or Switzerland 
realized that the education of the children 
was a prime necessity which it could not 
afford to neglect. Accordingly, it established 
a public primary school where children of 
all classes of people were to be instructed 
not by the clergy, as it was done in France 
or Italy, but by laymen. In 1874 primary 
education was made free and compulsory in 
Switzerland. From that time to the present, 
every Swiss child is required by law to 
attend a public school from his sixth year 


until he has completed his fourteenth 
year. . 
The compulsory educational law is 


rigidly enforced. Three months before the 
beginning of the school year, authorities notify 
the parents or guardians of the eligible child. 
In this way there is little excuse for forget- 
ting to send a child to school. Still in some 
remote parts of the mountain regions one 
does find, here and there, a child who has 
escaped the vigilant eye of the law; but as 
a general rule, parents are keen to 


early as the middle of the nineteenth ` 


give their children at least elementary 
education. 

Primary education is free in all cantons. 
There are absolutely no direct expenses fo 
the parents except for paper, pencils and 
pens, The maintenance of the public school 
system falls partly on the canton and partly 
on the commune. This explains the facl 
that some primary schools are better equipped 
than others, and that some school teachers 
are b:tter paid and better housed. The 
popular enthusiasm for education is so greal 
among the various communes that there is 
a constant, but friendly rivalry for improv- 
ing the school facilities. 

The compulsory primary education lasts 
eight years. At the end of that period, the 
child may go to work if the parents canno' 
afford to send him to school any longer: 
but an employer who should engage a child 
under fourteen is liable toa heavy fine 01 
even imprisonment. 

One of the outstanding characteristics œ: 
the Swiss elementary education is the manual 
training for boys, and domestic science fo 
girls, This instruction begins in the very 


lower classes. 


In white or in colour. 
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C The idea is to find ott the 
likes and dislikes of the child, as wall as 
to teach him how to use his little fiagers. 
He is given a saw anda hammer, ard set 
to making such things as bird-houses, wooden 
bowls, bread boards, and eventually simple 
furniture. He is also taught to use >aints 
and varnish in decorating his work. 

Girls, on the other hand, learn how to 
knit and sew and mend. They also learn 
how to make pretty laces and embroideries, 
At the end of the 
school year, there is an exhibition of the 
works of the pupils and prizes awarded to 
the best ones. . 


In the upper classes, the girls raceive 


instruction in housekeeping which censists 


_ practical 


of cooking, caring for the house, and waiting 
on the sick. A Swiss girl, with such a 
training, has a fair chanee of 
Making a good housewife. In many cities, 
the high school boys go through 
a military training course. They wea? uni- 


forms, and are fully equipped with arms. 


The little army is composed of all the differ- 


-ent divisions to be found in the regular army 


- clubs. 


of the Republic, except the cavalry. Each 
year they stage a sham-battle, and it is 
interesting to see how well-instructed these 


youngsters are in the science and art of 
warfare. = 


Gymnastics play a very important part 
not only in the life of the school cbildren, 


but also of the people as a whole. They are 
naturally fond of outdoor exercises. Schools 
provide for all kinds of sports: rumning, 


jumping, discus-throwing, swimming, <ennis. 
Throughout the country there are gymnastic 
Any healthy man may belong to 
them by paying a small sum, which goes 
toward the maintenance of the organizacions. 

I am glad to be able to say that girls 
also take active part in gymnastics. Years 
ago it used to be considered very umlady- 
like for a girl to move her arms anc legs; 


but now she does not suffer from any such 


superstition. Girls to-day take their physical 
exercises alongside with the boys without 


-any loss of feminity. 


public instruction. 


- by the commune. rospel 
city of Bale,for instance, schools are provided 


OFT 


Personal hygiene, 
It should be stated that 
instruction in hygiene is provided neither by 
the federal nor by the cantonal government, but 
In the large and prosperous 


with baths which are under the supervision 


- of some responsible person. Every caild is 


too, is a branch of. 
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scheduled to take a bath at least once a 
weex. Towels and soap must be brought to 
schcol by the child on each bathing day. 
Failure to do so gives the pupil a bad grade, 


just as does tardiness or the failure to recite - 


his lessons. This splendid institution does 
more than keep the child clean ; if prevents 
careless mothers from actually sewing their 
children, during the cold months, into the 
wiuter- woolens, 


Winter Sports of Swiss School Children 


Swiss schools take great care to teach their 
students to be thrifty. Almost every school 
has aschool-bank. Each child on entering the 
school is given a bank-book with his own 
nare on it. Any one may deposit money 
for tke child, but the child only can 
withdraw it. Banking hours are fixed usually 
for every Saturday morning at the first hour 
of the session. The teacher acts as the 
tellər. The students stand in line, and cheer- 
fully wait their turn to deposit their savings 
which may not be less than twenty centimes 
(two annas). 

The children are very proud of their 
back account, and there isa general rivalry 
to deposit more than the prerequisite amount. 
The small savings count up, and a child 
often ands the school year with a nice little 
sum to his credit. 
saving attractive, the school-bank pays inter- 
est on deposits just as any regular bank does, 
thr2e percent. The school banking system 
develops the habit of saving, keeps the pupil 
from spending cash unnecessarily, and 
teaches him the value of money. Besides, the 
children enjoy it all. I recall how wistfully 
I would stand in line with my weekly saving, 
even if they amounted to only twenty centimes. 


In order to make this © 
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It would take too long to describe the 
whole educational system from primary 
schools and secondary schools up to univer- 
sities. I wish to say, however, that among 
. the famous institutions are the universities 
of Zurich, Geneva, Bern, Basel, Fribourg, 
Lausanne and Neuchatel, and the Federal 
Polytechnic at Zurich, which attracts 
students from all parts of Europe. There is 
no use stringing out details; but it should 
be noted that Switzerland provides ample 
opprtunities for the training of those who 
do not care to goin for higher education, 
For special training there are various com- 
mercial, technical, agricultural, and other 
schools. The Swiss. people set their hopes 
for the future and build their ideals around 
educational institutions. 

Here in America many young men and 
women go to college r-erely to get a social 
label, it appears to me. Some of my own 
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Ski-ing Sports of Swiss Students 


college students in this country look upon 
their eollege as a large pleasant social club, 
as a prestige-conferring institution. It is 
different in Switzerland. ‘There no one enters 
a college solely for social purposes. In the 
Swiss scheme of life, education is prized not 
only for its resultant economic advantages 
but also for its spiritual and cultural values, 
its higher civic usefulness. © 
Switzerland is a small country with a 
population of less than four millions. Its 
physical area comprises nearly 16,000 square 
miles, and almost equals that of the State of 
Joypur in India. Even a small country is 
not without significance, as the history of the 
> Netherlands, Greece, or Palestine illus- 
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trates.* Mere bulk does not necessarily mean i 
proportionate greatness, as Africa demono-~ 
strates. The Swiss are, however, a heterogen- 
ous people who lack unity of rae, language, 
and religion. They do not have a national 
language. Territorially, Switzerland is divided 
into twenty-two cantons, of which sixteen 
speak German, a little over four speak French, 
about one and a half speak Italian, and in a 
very small section of the country they still” 
speak another language called Romansch. It 
is a corruption of the ancient Latin. In- 
addition to these languages, there are nū- 
merous dialects, and sometimes they are so 
different that some people find difficulty in 
understanding one another in the same 
locality. For general convenience, the Swiss 
have made two official languages: French 
and German. These two languages must be 
spoken fiuently by the members of the 
Federal Court. Most of the railroad officials — 
are required to have a fair speaking know- 
ledge of three languages, and those engaged 
in business can often converse in four. 

A Swiss is a Jack of all languages, so to` 
speak. Like most people of Switzerland, I 
learned French and German not to mention | 
a number of local dialects in my early teens. 
Later while attending colleges and univer- 
sities in Italy, Spain and the United States, 
I acquired Italian, Spanish and English. I 


maintain that though I feel quite at home in 


five languages, I love the land of my birth 


‘as passionately as one born in a country 


where he is doomed to speak but one tongue. 
I do not wish to declaim about it, but 
neither am I ashamed to say that patriotism - 
with me is an enduring reality, a species of. 
religion, As the word nation is used in the 
bright lexicon of some of the imperialistic 
European politicians, Switzerland cannot be 
a nation. Plain nonsense. If these men ever” 
get their mental sight cleared, they will see’ 
they are mistaken. Switzerland, inspite of 
its diversities in geography, race, religion — 4 
and language, is most emphatically a nation. 
The national consciousness and solidarity of 
the Swiss people is an immutable fact. ; 
Switzerland, the home of many tongues 
and many races, has been practically an` 
independent country almost as long as et 
Alps have gazed [upon the Swiss. Their ; 
independence was not, however, a free gift 


ag pe'n little Palestine in Joshua's time, people 


had to sleep with their knees pulled up because `` 
they couldn’t stretch out without a passport.” — 

Mark Twain in "A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthurs Court. 


from heaven; it had to be won by hard 
struggles. Many were the heroes who gave 
their lives in the fight for freedom; but the 
one who outshines them all, is Wilhelm ‘ell. 
Let me briefly sketch his story which is bound 
up with the origin of the Swiss Confederation. 
Wilhelm Tell, the son ofa peasant, was 
a great patriot and a man richly endowed 
with some of the rarest qualities of human- 
kind at its best. He lived at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century when Austria was 
trying to impose its yoke upon the Swiss. 
They were oppressed and tyrannised. The 
outstanding Swiss leaders met in the 
mountains, on a clearing, and resolved on 
Oath that they would all stand for one and 
one for all until they succeeded in liberating 
_ their nation. The name of this clearing is Ratli. 
Tell was not among the oath-bound; but 
the Austrian Governor, Gessler by mame, 
realizing that Tell was the leader of his 
people set upon his destruction. Gesler 
placed his cap on a pole, and demandec of 
Wilhelm Tell to do homage to the cap. It 
was intended to be a deliberate insult. Tell 
promptly refused to obey the Governor and 
was condemned to death. He was, however, 
granted his life on condition of shooting 
with an arrow an apple placed on the head 
of his own little boy. A master marksman, 
Tell shot the apple. At-the same time he 
told Gessler that if he missed the mark and 
shot his son, he had reserved a second arrow 
to practise on Gessler himself as a target. 
Telle was therefore seized and fettered, and 
carried to Gessler’s boat ; but while he was 
being conveyed to the Governor’s castle on 
_ the Lake of Lucerne, a terrific storm arose. 
That was a gorgeous stroke of luck for ‘Tell. 
The boat was in imminent danger of being 
lost, and it seemed that the only man who 
could save it was Tell. He was, therefore, 
unbound and given charge of the rudder. 
Skilfully he steered the vessel to a projecting 
rock, Then quick as a flash he leaped ashore 
and escaped his tormentors. Soon after, he 
shot Gessler with his crossbow. That finished 
him on the spot. Gessler was dead, cuite 
; dead.. Tell was aman who did nothing by 
halves. Presently a revolt broke out azainst 
the hated Austrian tyrants in which Tell 
took. a prominent part and by whieh the 
Forest Cantons gained independence. It was 
a great day. Wilhelm Tell was hailed as the 
savior of his country. His name stands high 
in-the scroll of fame.* 
‘* A popular version of this story is to be 
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Every child in Switzerland knows the 
Tell story by heart. In every school there 
is a picture of Wilhelm Tell and his son 
from whose head he shot the apple. The 
meadow Rutli was bought by the school 
childran of Switzerland; it is also kept up 
by them. Each child pays about two pice 
a year for the upkeep of the clearing, which 
in the eyes of the Swiss is almost holy. We 
used to think it a great privilege to be the 
joint owners of this sacred spot, the cradle 
of Swiss liberty. 

The history of Switzerland is crowded 
with many heroic deeds. Under heavy odds 
the Swiss have won their independence, and 
they continue to maintain it by a unique 
System of national defence. There is no 


Standing army; but the young men, between 
16 and 20, are trained in military 
the use of firearms fer short 


the ages of 
drills and 





Winter Idyl of Swiss School Girls 


periods each year. “At 20 they have 60 to 
80 days of intensive training’ says a recent 
account, ‘and each year thereafter until they 
are 48 they report with full equipment for 
military inspection, and at stated periods 
attend training camps ef short duration.” 
Gun elubs are found in almost every town 
and village. Their appeal is direct and 
personal to every liberty-loving citizen of 
the Republic. The Swiss, from their youth 
up, are educated to look upon the whole 
matter of army service as a joy rather than 
as a burden. They are, in consequence, 
always prepared. Moreover, their prepared- 
ness gives the surrounding countries a 
wholesome respect for Switzerland. All of 
whieh. goes to show what even a small 
nation, resolute for freedom, can do. 

found in Schiller’s celebrated drama, Wilhelm Tell. 
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The All-India Women’s Conference which 
\eld its second session at Delhi under the 
Presidency of H. H. the Begum-Mother of 
3hopal may. be considered as a forerunner 
of a mighty awakening. We have received 
various reports about this session.. Referring 
to the proceedings of the Conference Mrs. 
Marearer E. Covustys writes : 





Srimati Banalata Debi 
Mrs. S. R. Das) 
Chairman, Reception Committee, All-India 
omen’s Conference 
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Every one in Delhi agreed that the Women’s 
Conference was a brilliant success and that it 
created an effect and an atmosphere of earnestness, 
capacity, unity and determination to accomplish its 
ends that have been most Impressive. 


Srmatr. Baxarara Desi (Mrs. S. R. Das) 
welcomed the delegates as chairman of the 
Reception Committee which made elaborate 
arrangements forthe entertainment of delegates. 
We learn from an illuminating news-letter 
from Mrs. KAMALADEVI CuarropapHyaya, Hon. 
Organising Secretary of the Conference— 
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Miss Janak Kumari Zutshi 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 





A prone Prominent Lady Delegates at the A. I. Women’s Conference 


The Conference was a remarkable success from 
every point of view. The same keen enthusiasm 
and interest was sustained throughout. The 
women proved more than ever their matchless 
gift for public speaking, that given the necessary 
opportunity they can distinguish themselves in 
any sphere of work. They showed remarkable 
skill in handling the various subjects _ander 
discussion and rare breath of vision in dealing 
with problems in a comprehensive way. Their 
power of organisation was examplary. The ela- 
borate arrangements and the sumptuous hogp*tality 
for the delegates and visitors as well, showec the 
housewife and the mother in woman af her 
highest and best with the narrow walls crumbled 
before that larger self within her that extends the 
home to the whole humanity and pours forzh her 
love to embrace the whole universe, Nor were 
the social and cultural sides of the Conference 
lost sight of. Delightful excursions had been 


arranged for the delegates and visitors. Visits to 
the ancient monuments and other places of 
interest found very ready acceptance om the 


poses Then there was a round of At 
omes and dinners including a tea party at the 
Vieeregal Lodge by Lady Irwin. One felt that 
Delhi had been truly Imperial in her hospizality. 


. She concludes with the following chbser- 
vations: 
One special feature of the Conference that needs 


&N—19 


mention is the large share of success contributed 
to it by the Muslim women. They not only 
attended in large numbers but took an active 
part in tke organising and running of the ag Erin 
It is a noteworthy fact that the two biggest 
national gatherings of India, the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Women’s Conference, 
should both have been presided over by Mu lims 
this time The perfect spirit of understanding 
and unity with which the two sections of the 
Indian community worked in the women’s 
Conferenze has given the lie to the mueh talked 
of communal bitterness. The serene figure of 
H. H. the Begum of Bhopal seemed to form a 
link between the two communities, each with its 
own culture and tradition, creating a beau tiful 
union with the synthetic points of affinity and 
the enriching points of diversity between the 
two, to hand down to posterity a harmonious 
oriental culture. 


Miss Janax Kumart Zutsnt, daughter _ of 
Mr. L. P. Zutshi, Bar-at-law, Allahabad, and 
of Mes. Laporanrt Zursut, an ardent secial and 
educational worker of the Punjab, topped the 
list of M.A. candidates in English in 1928. 
No other lady has achieved such a 
unique distinction in the history of the 
Punjab University. : 
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Srimati V. K. Parukutti Nethyaramma, Maharanee of Cochin 


Srivatt V. K. Parukurm Nernyaramma, the 
Maharanee of Cochin is an enlightened 
Indian lady. She received early education 
at home and began her English studies after 
her marriage under the personal supervision 
of her husband—His Highness the Ruler of 
the progressive State of Cochin. She takes 


active interest in the amelioration of the 
condition of women in her State and is 
assiduous in her efforts to better the lot 
of her sisters. She owns a school of 
her own and sympathises with all 
organisations aiming at women’s welfare in 
India. 


THE GATE OF CLOUDS 
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Another Group of Lady Delegates a: the A. I. Women’s Conference: Mrs. Hamid 
Ali (extreme left), Mrs. Cousins and Mrs. Naidu (centre) 


Mrs. Aumep Suan has been nominated to 
the U. P. Legislative Council as a represen- 
tative of the Indian Christians. The U. P. 
Sache second province in British India to 


enjoy this distinction. Mrs. ANASUYA KALE 
of Nagpur has also been nominated to the 
C. P. Council last month. | 


THE GATE OF CLOUDS 


By JESSIE STANFORD 


The gate of clouds swings slowly to and fro: 
The magic keys the sentinel seasons hold; 

Behold ! beyond olympus’ crown of snow 
The land of dreams in majesty unrolled. 


Brighter than gems, softer than virgin gold, 

he nacreous splendor’s palpitating glow : 
To lands so fair pace pilgrims, young and old ; 
The gate of clouds swings slowly to and fo. 


See! Through the gate comes Dian with her bow, 

ding *mong mountain pines from lovers bold; 

‘There broods my muse mid flowers’ perpetual blew ; 
he magic keys the sentinel seasons hold. 


There Beauty breathes superb in faultless mcld, 
And Muses harp their charmed music’s flow! 
Graces teach, all statuesquely stoled, 
Behold ! beyond Olympus’ crown of snow. 


Lands of the Orient, in clouds arow— 
Visions of earth in heavenly mirage scrol.el— 
From scenes so fair, oh, Fate, why hold me so 
The land of dreams in majesty unrolled ? 


Fain would I see its .beauties manifold: 
_ Ere Eden’s matchless glories I shall know, 
- And bathe my soul in essence—bliss untold— 
Prepare me here, sweet Muse, and open throw 
- The gate of clouds ! 


We, who are borne on qne dark grain of dust 

Around one indistinguishable spark : 

Of star-mist, lost in one lost feather of light 

Can by the strength of our own thought ascend 

Through universe after universe; trace their growth 

Through boundless time, their glory, their decay ; 

And, on the invisible road of law, more firm 

Than granite, range through all their lengh and s 
eaath, 


Their height, and depth past, present and te come. 
$ 3 y: ALFRED NOYES 


When we see. beauty in Nature we are disco- 
vering that Nature is not only a body, but has or 
is a soul. And the joy we feel is produced by the 
satisfaction our soul feels in coming into touch 
and harmony with the soul of Nature. Our soul is 
recognizing sameness between what is in it and 
what is in the soul of Nature, and feels joy in the 


recognition. 
Sır Franeis YOUNGHUSBAND 





Marriage and the Age of Marriage 


The National 
writes: 


There appears to be good hope that the Bill 
of Sir Hari Singh Gour, which aims at raising the 
age of consent within the marriage relationship, 
is to receive friendly consideration in the 
Assembly. It is sometimes alleged that the 
appearance of this Bill, as_ well as of what is 
known as the Sarda Bill and of other Bills in the 
Provincial Councils of a similar tenor, is to be 
placed to the credit of Miss Mayo. Everyone who 
is acquainted with the facts knows this to be 
wholly untrue. This ‘push’ on the subject of the 
age of marriage and of consent was proceeding 
actively long before Miss Mayo’s book was publish- 
ed. This book has aroused emotions, such as those 
of humiliation and resentment, that are more 
likely to-retard than to promote reform. Far more 
powerful than these sinister and doubtful influences 
has been the steadily increasing influence of en- 

rhtened and able Indian women and of the 
conferences that they have held, culminating in 
that which met in Delhi last month. When the 
Mother-Begum’ of Bhopal, bowed under the burden 
of her great age, yet takes her place in the front 
Ime of advance, surely few—whether from among 
the Government forces or the orthodox—will be 
too timid to follow. It is fully time that che 
Christians of India were taking up again the 
question _ of arg. a new Marriage Act. The 

Act has many defects and ambiguities, and 
lawyers are agreed that it needs revision. Further, 
it prescribes thirteen as the minimum age of 
marriage for girls, and with the likelihood of this 
age being soon advanced, in the case of Hindus, 
at least to fourteen, Christians ought to be 1m- 
patient lest they should even appear to be left 
in the rear. It is true that the actually operative 
age for marriage is seldom if ever as low as the 
law permits, and it is true that it has not usualy 
been necessary amang Christians in other lands 
to prescribe a legal limit. But in India the posi- 
tion is different, and Christian and Hindu may 
well enter into a worthy ` rivalry in this matter, 
ensuring that evil tradition is abandoned and that 
it shall not be possible to bring railing accusations 
against India as ‘a jungle of sex, in which her 
body and soul are wasting away.’ 


Christian Council Review 


Islamic Conception of Godhood 


The following extract from an article in the 
National Christian Council Review, by Murray 
T. Titus, is, perhaps, nota fair evaluation of 


the Musalman’s Concept of God. It however 
should stimulate Musalman’s to make their, 
position clear. 


The hard, deistic. notion of God held so com- 
monly by Muslims is at best a non-moral being, 
whose chief attributes are Force an ill. 
Regardless of Muslim practice and sentiment, at 
any rate, Muslim theology has no place for the 
great moral ideas of Holiness and Love. On the 
contrary, if Christ is in any sense the revelation 
of God, it is because He gave expression to the 
essentially moral character of Divinity. The God 
whom Christ revealed is above all a God of infinite 
Holiness and infinite Love. The great Christian 
task is to free the Muslim from the dread of 
Allah as an inscrutable Despot, and to teach him 
to pray to ‘Our Father.’ ‘Islam, by the shallow- 
ness of its ethical conceptions, drives us to 
emphasise afresh these two burning attributes of 
God the Father : His Holiness and His Love.’ In 
his ethical blindness the Muslim, cannot see how 
the Cross can become the sign of victory over sin, 
and the problem of evil. None can who have not 
a living Sues of sins_ forgiven. ‘The Masse 
must.be led to enthrone God morally at all costs. 
God is indeed one ; God is indeed Almighty. But 
He who is not Holiness and Love is not God !’ 


Untouchables among Animals and Plants 


It is interesting to note how the Hindu 
idea of untouchability does not restrict itself 
to men only; but also applies to animals and 
plants. Man in India publishes an account 
of this by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal, which we 
reproduce below : . 


One disposed to. hold friendly intercourse with 
others is called social. The others with whom.he 
associates are generally of his. own kind, belong- 
ing usually to his country, his own district, , his 
own town or village, to his own house or to` his 
own family. With this social intercourse, a society 
is built and the society’s doings when given a 
scientific turn become what is known as sociology. 
Thus Sociology deals. with the “associated life of 
humanity.” But Hindu sociology appears to 
wider, embracing as it does animals and plants. 
The Hindu social rules divide humanity- into 
various grades, the primary divisions being ~ touch- 
able and untouchable. The touchables are again 
divided into 4 classes, the well-known Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra, but the untouchables 
have no such divisions.. In fact, they are relegated 
to the last class, the- Sudras, who thus get 
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_ divided into two sections, the touchable Sudras 


wi 


-woul 


and the ‘untouchable Sudras, If the touchables 
happen to touch the untouchables, they get 
Polluted and have to purify themselves gerezally 
by taking a bath. -This sociological rule has been 
extended to the lower animals and plants. There 
are also Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Sudras amongst: them and ‘also touchables and 
untouchables. “ A bullock is a Brahman, a lion, 
a tiger or a horse is a Kshatriya, a fox is a 
Bania, an ass, a pig, a lizard, and a vulture are 
Sudras. In fact, _the Sudras just named are 
untouchables. Their touch does not pollute their 
own kind, but it pollutes the Hindus. If they 
happen to touch them they must purify themselves 
by taking a bath. Similarly in the vegetable 
kingdom, Pipal and Bar are Brahmans. Ther are 
Invested with the sacred thread. People o: all 
classes would prostrate themselves before them 
hey dare not uproot them or cut their branches. 

ey are extremely afraid of their displeasure. 
They propitiate --them with offerings as they 
do in the case of a live ‘Brahman. Then 
there are the low-caste trees just like Eiwar 
(Reongha) which is considered to be a Mahar 
and Mehndi (Hina) which is a Chamarin. No- 
body would use sticks of these plants as tooth- 
brush, as being of low caste they would pollute 
the mouth. They would not use faggots of these 
plants in the kitchen, as food cooked with their 
aid would get polluted. 

The examples I have quoted above refer to 
prejudices met with in the Central Provinczs. | It 
would be an interesting thing to collect information 
from other provinces to show this curious evolu- 
tion of high and: low on the Indian soil. It would 
be stiJl more interesting to collect examples of 
such a development amongst other people ortside 

ndia, and to ascertain whether they are still 


_ prevalent or have become obsolete. 


Travellers? Adventure in the Heart 
of Asia 


The following thrilling account which we 
reproduce from Buddhist India, was original- 
ly contributed by Lt. Col. P., T. Etherton 
to the Weekly Despatch. Wrote the 
Colonel :— 


The heart of Asia still holds first place in the 
realm of mystery and romance, especially that 
unexplored corner of the Kuen Lun mountairs in 
South-Hastern Turkistan, where the Chinese hold 
shadowy dominion over the highest inhabited por- 
tion of the globe, a mountain meze that is sül a 
sealed book to the rest of the world. 

z - There I found a strange Buddhist sect who 
have as near neighbours more than a score of 


' peaks exceeding a height of twenty three-thoisand 


ei and glaciers covering hundreds of square 
Tailes. | i : 

~< ^ This ‘curious sect numbering not more than six 
hundred, are doing penance for the rest o° the 
world, for the sins of you and me and all man- 
kind, ‘and in their monastery hewn out of the solid 
-rock they are completely isolated from the world 
‘beyond, unmindful of great wars and upheavals 
and the rise and fall of empires, . rr 
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They are following what they conceive to'be 
the original precepts of their ancient religion as 
expounced by the Buddha six hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. , a 

_I wil pass, over ‘the journéy thither and come 
direct to he discovery of the monastery, I and my 
small pazty had reached. it after infinite toil and 
pain amidst the’ rapids and ravines of the world’s 
highest range. 

„For days we had run the gauntlet of snow- 
slides and avalanches, and at dusk reached the 
summit of a pass—at an altitude of 18,000 feet— 
beyond which lay the monastery I was in search 


Slowly we. worked our way to the foot of the 
pass, over glaciers and along the edge of yawning 
crevasses, by walls of snow and ice, ard across 
torrenis that swept through the canyon like a 
millrace, where one false step when jumpiag from 
rock ta rock meant an Icy grave. 

_At dusk we reached a point where th2 canyon 
widened to some two hundred yards. witk a patch 
of barley, the only cereal growing at this altitude, 
whence a rocky path led offinto a sice ravine 


to the manastery. 


_ Finally, we reached a clearing at a sudden turn 
in the path and saw before us a rough stone 
structare built into and alorgside the ecge of the 
ravine. Remembering its réputation, ‘its inaccess- 
ibility, acd the weird stories connected with the 
sect, I could not help wondering what would 
happen once inside the monastery, = 

I Lad intended camping wi:hout, but the abbot, 
who greeted me dressed, in a dirty yelow robe 
and with a shaven pate, insisted on my, staying, 
within the prea building; so accepting his 
hospitality, followed him through tnae gate- 


way. oi z 

Here other monks joined us, dressed in long 
coarse robes similar to the monks of Europe, and 
together we passed up a flight of stone steps into 
a corrido? that seemed to be hollowed cut of the 
mouniain. We went along this passage foz perhaps 
seventy yards. Then branched off into a smaller 
one chat twisted and turned until I lost all sense 
of direction. 
`- At last we reached a small doorway on which 
the abbct knocked. It. was swung back and we 
filed through. All this time not a sound Lad been 
uttered, the whole place was wrapt in semi-dark- 
ness, and the air of mystery and general uncanny 
procedure of my ghostly attendants was far from 
cheering. ; 

We next ascended a spiral stairway which led 
to a small landing lighted by a long «lit in the 
wall, from which I gathered that we must be at 
the side of the monastery overlooking the ravine, 
but the crevice in the wall being ten feet above 
me I was uncertain of my bearings. 


_ From the landing we entered a room like a 
cell, about ten feet by six, feet, and at least twenty 
feet in height. In. one corner was a narrow 
ledge of rock that served as a bed, a rough chair 
of wood and goatskin and a large earthen pitcher. 
This was all it contained, and as the other rooms 
leading off from it and the landing weze bare of 
any furniture, I had_ perforce to consider myself 
domiciled in luxury. The etiquette of the monas- 
tery apparently required that- all conversation 
should be in so low a tone as to be practically 
W hispered., z H ` 
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The abbot then served tea flavoured with rancid 
buiter, and some coarse brown cakes resembling 
Qaien cakes, but nothing like so palatable as the 
Highland variety. I was. both hungry and thirsty, 
so the frugal repast was as corn in Egypt. 


Having started me on the meal, the abbot 
departed with his attendant monks, adding that so 
long as I was within the monastic walls he consi- 
dered me as his guest, and all my wants would be 
ministered to by himself or his immediate 
entourage. 

Now, although I have a fair bump of locality, I 
realized how difficult it would be to find my way 
out into the open should necessity arise, but 
dismissing such possibilities from my mind I sat 
down on the ledge, and awaited developments. 

Night closed over the lonely monastery and 
after another scanty meal [ wrapped myself in 
my blankets and lay down on my rocky couch. 
The wind moaned and shrieked through the 
crivice and up the stairway, the light from an oil 
lamp on the floor throwing weird shadows across 
the room, while anon, dark figures silent and 
ghostly passed in front of the door. Once or 
twice during the night I awoke from a fitful sleep, 
and found a cloaked and spectral figure making a 
tour of my room. 

t last, some time before dawn, I heard the 
low chant of voices in unison, a wailing note as of 
souls in torment. 1 jumped up and went to the 
docrway; not a sign of anyone, only the distant 
sound of that depressing dirge. 

Perhaps it was midnight service? As I stood 
there listening a shadow appeared upon the wall 
anc a huge bat flashed past within an inch of my 
face. It galvanized mé into activity, and, donning 
coat and boots, I set off down the passage. in 
the direction of the music. ae ; 

, Threading many passages, twisting and turning 
this way and that, I came toan open doorway 
with a verandah beyond it, then a courtyard 
leading to a building opposite, I crossed the 
courtyard and peered in through the half-closed 

oorway. ; i 

Before me was a chamber about one hundred 
anc twenty feet long and sixty or seventy broad. 
It was but dimly lighted, with oil and wicks in 
Clay bowls, emitting volumes of black soot and 
smoke. Kneeling on the stone floor were the 
members of this extraordinary sect, droning the 
song of remorse, bewailing the sins of those 
countless millions who had gone before, of those 
millions scattered throughout the earth’s wide 
surface who were still a living force, and of those 
mil ions yet unborn whom it might be possible to 
turn into the right path. 

Picture. if you can, courtyard set in an amphi- 
threatre of mountains, the loftiest peaks in the 
world, the pale light of the moon, .the ghostly oil 
lamps, and the hundreds of kneeling figures 
intoning that supreme chant to an omnipotent 
power. It would have stirred the feelings of a 


ero. 

As I retraced my steps across the courtyard I 
heard faint sounds of voices from the side flush 
with the mountain, Curiosity, but perhaps irresis- 
tible fascination, drew me there. I saw openings 
some eighteen inches square in the rock, and a 
n lag chant as from the great hall issued from 

em. 

Was it an echo or 
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struck a match and peered through one of the 
openings. Gradually the form of a human being 
with emaciated figure and glassy eyes became 
outlined against the light. It seemed to be looking 
at me from another world. Then it lowered its 
eyes and continued the chant. 


I hurried from the courtyard, from those living 
tombs, regained my room, and_ lay down, but not 
to sleep. Dawn came and with it my departure 
from the monastery towards that great world of 
sin and sorrow with its wars and upheavals and 
all the consequences that come in their wake. 


The Education of Women ir India 


R. Krishna Bai, B. A, L. T, writes in the 
Non Brahmin Youth on the ideals of women’s 
education in India. She begins by quoting 
Lord Avebury : 


_ Weill has Lord Avebury put: ‘Reading, writing, 
arithmetic and grammar do not constitute educa- 
tion any more than a knife, a spoon and a fork 
constitute a dinner. Education is then a prepara- 
tion for life and, jf applied in the true sense, it 
‘helps us to live.” 


Then she states our ideals of the really 
educated woman in the following way: 


What is really wanted, is to bring back the 
lost culture, art_and religion and keep up the 
individuality of Indian womanhood. The function 
of pedagogy, hence, is to organise the mind with- 
knowledge and give it the impetus to perfect 
itself by self-immersion which is the same as 
self-realisation. Tough centuries of neglect on 
the part of our countrymen have visibly dimme 
the glory of Indian womanhood, though whirlwind 
after whirlwind of foreign invasions thrust various 
changes over the head of Aryavarta, the key 
stone of the arch of Indian womanhood stands 
unshaken, unimpaired still. It is because our 
women did not try to imitate man and compete 
with him in his lines of work. It would bea sad 
mistake indeed if woman, dazzled by the present 
ideas of freedom and equal rights, should forget 
that in her hands lies the future happiness and 
progress of the country. I do not certainly _mean 
that women should have no activities beyond the 
family. The whole world is her realm and what- 
ever may be her chosen sphere of activity, let 
her not lose her individuality and mechanise life. 
Let us not imitate another nation. We. are child- 
ren of an ancient civilisation, we inhertted a 
glorious -past and we are proud of her past and 
ardently wish to be proud of our future. The 
glory of our future depends on the homes of the 
present. To woman then belongs the greatest 
privilege—the careful tending and educating the 
future citizens of ‘Bharata Mata.’ Her mission 
is greater than that of the politician. But as 
Rabindranath Tagore, our honoured_ poet, says: 
“It is notthat every woman should be made to 
Jearn the culinary art or.that she should have no 
higher ambition than to be a home-manager.” We 
want politicians like Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi to fight for our long noglect- 


merely an hallucination? I ed rights ; at the same time, let us not neglect our 
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` homes for the Law Courts and Legislative Councils 
entirely. I am not opposed tc women entering 
politics, we need them absolutely to make “men 
in power’ realise their long-forgotten duty to 
women, but I am certainly opposed to larger 
numbers entering public life leaving their much- 
needed social work at home and in society. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu aptly warned in the recent 
Notienal Social Conference, let not. “new ideals of 
liberty affect the cherished notions of Indian 
womanhood.” We want our Savitris, Sitas and 
Damayantis to once more glorify the annals of 
History. There has been no break in the glor‘ous 
History of women till the time when English 
education gave a new culture to man in which she 
had no share till now and which carried him away 
into a new world, while she remained igrozant 
at home. We have illustrious names life Padmini 
of Chittore, Meera Bai the Poetess, Tara Bai the 
skilled Warrior, Do not these names shine out 
as brilliant stars in the sky of our Nation’s history ? 
Now that the gap is being filled up gradually by 
enthusiastic champions of woman’s cause, and that 
women have given ample proof that they are not 
in any way inferior in intellectual capacity_ to 
men, itis high time we looked into the kind of 
education that women should get, in order to 
ebable her to perform the duties of a woman 
successfully. 


‘Finally, she goes a little into the de<ails 
of curricula. She says: 


A girl who stops after passing the elemertary 
stage should be able to possess an elemertary 
knowledge of subjects that_are useful in every day 
life, e.g, hygiene, first aid, domestic science, general 
principles of nursing the sick, care of children, 
in addition to the instruction she gets. Besides, 
the present system of educationis sadly neglect- 
ing the development of the finer faculties in man ; 
the aesthetic sense. It is deplorable to hear our 
girls complain of “monotony in drawing lessons 
and dislike in the singing classes.” It is no_ real 
education which does not develop all the hizher 
imaginative faculties. Music “the universal lan- 
guage of mankind” and art “the science cf the 
beautiful” should find a place in schools and 
colleges. . To respect art and music is a nat-onal 
as well as individual duty as their influence tends 
to develop the best moral virtues, teach reverence, 
beget unselfishness, elevate the mind, and create 
a dislike for all that is mean, and ignoble. We, 
a nation whose aesthetic understanding has been 
deadened by generations of foreign notions of 
culture and teaching, have now to stimulate instead 
of suppress in our young, the lively inborn 
artistic sense of our people. Set out Art and 
Music free to follow the natural channel, remove 
the impediments that are placed in thelr course 
and without doubt they can minister to the 
intellectual needs of Mother India. Let us get rid of 
” that false culture which blinds the eyes anc stops 
the ears of our girls, to all that the sublime nature 
art and melodies of our own country have tc veach 
them. Let education give the impetus to the 
powers of observation to appreciate beauty oi iorm, 
and line to understand beauty, to enjoy and feel 
it ; for it is towards realising the divine beauty 
on which the universe rests that all the Aopes 
of humanity are centred. If the aesthetic spirit 
which is more natural in women, and which is the 
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motive force to develop -all the higher intellectual 
faculties, is kept out of the newly formed Indian 
Universities they will only establish, rath2r per- 
petuate, all the evils of the old. They must make 
way for Art and Music. Then and only then will 
there be any hope for the revival of our past 
culture. The Andhra University has recently 
included Music and Art as one of the faculties and 
has also instituted a Degree. Let those who have 
the faculties and opportunities io take up Univer- 
sity courses specialise according to their special 
aptitudes, but let those who want education to 
prepare taem to take .up the. noble mission of 
women train themselves in that groove. India 
needs mothers at present ; “good mothers” to lead 
the home, to instil into the futare sons the noble 
ideals of life and citizenship. “This dane”, as 
Rabindranath Tagore says, “the country wll bea 
heaven of man and woman-—a world of love, 
service and sacrifice.” 


ac may 


Hizher Politics in Feudatory States 


The following items are reproduced from 
the Meudatory and Zemindary India. 


The Council of Administration of the State of 
Bhavnagar is pleased to prohitit the bringing into 
the State by sea or land any copy of the pamphlet 
“India” published by G.S. Dara, London, 

A receat order in Rajpipla State, lays down 
that all meetings proposed to be held either in a 
private or public place, are prohibited unless the 
organizers nearly ten days before the m2eting is 
convened obtain the permission of the District 
Magistrate after explaining fally the objects and 
the agenda to be placed for discussion. Tae order 
states that the_ restriction is necessitated on 
account of possibility of feelirgs running high on 
either political or communal questions: Any 
meeting held in defiance of the order would be 
considered as an unlawful assembly. 


Theory and Practice of Mughal K:ngship 


R. P. Khosla, M. A, I. E S. writes in 
the Journal of the Binar and Orissa 
Research Society on how the Mughal kings 
side-stepped the quranic Law in ozder to 
enjoy absolutely autocratic powers over 
their subjects. We read : 


In theory the Mughal king was under the holy 
law, but the latter was a region of speculation and 
vagueness. when applied to the practical powers 
of the king. Law and political theory are coz- 
sidered in the .Muslim. world. to be as much 
derived from divine revelaiion as is religious 
dogma. Islam did not recognise the institution of 
kingship to start with. It believed -in the dem- 
coracy of the people. Hence the absence of any 
particular rules- in the holy Quran for the 
guidance of kings who are subject to the same laws 
as others. There is no distinction between the 
canon law andthe law of the state. Law _ being of 
divine origin demands as much the obecience of 
the king as of the peasant. The king may he a 
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mujtahid—an authority on law, but his legal deci- 
sions are limited to an interpretation of the law in 
its application to such particular, problems as may 
from time to time ‘arise, He is in no sense a 
creator of new legislation. It is the duty of a king 
to uphold the-authority of the Islamic law and to 
keen himself within the four walls of it. The 
dizified rank of sultanate comes after the great 
Jaw. But when applied to actual cases the purely 
theoretic character of the holy law is liable to 
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prevent it fromt serving as an effective check on 
the sovereign authority. 
In practice the Mughal kings exercised greater 
authority than that claimed by any kings in the 
west who based their claims to sovereignty on 
divine right. Though the Mughal kings were ‘not 
above the holy law they enjoyed complete 
sovereignty in the state. The subjects were ex- 
pected to submit to every ordinance issued by _ the 
monarch. The royal authority was not limited by 
any coronation oath which-could, by a stretch of 
imagination, be interpreted as a compact between 
tha ruler and the ruled. No forms of constitu- 
ticnal checks existed anywhere and the cry of 
popular rights was never heard.. The power of 
the reigning authority was all-embracing and there 
was no distinction made between de facio` and 
de jure sovereign. The royalty was wrapped up in 
a golden haze of sanctity and the king was veritably 
regarded as the shadow of God. Monarchy being a 
divinely ordained. institution, obedience to the 
king was a religious as well as a political dogma. 
When Askari Mirza rebelled against Humayun he 
is said to have exclaimed one-night while he was 
sngaged in drinking wine, “Am not I a king, God’s 
representative on earth?” Every Mughal king 
regarded himself as the vicegerent of God. His 
power was unconditioned by any constitutional 
restraints and he was the sole, interpreter of his 
will. The doctrines of the right of resistance, 
popular sovereignty, and the merely official 
aharacter of kingship were meaningless terms. 


The position of the monarch was further 
strengthened by the secular nature of the Mughal 
atete. Though the holy law was _ theoretically 
supreme, the ulama, who were the only authorita- 
-iva-exponents of the holy law. were never allowed 
-o become supreme: in. the state. The dangerous 
sharacter of their power was easily recognised by 
‘he Mughal kings who kept them under strict 
sontrol and thus prevented the creation of a state 
within a state. Though theoretically the Quranic 
‘aw was the only law recognised and all civil law 
was subordinate to it. the king’s wish was the 
-veal law in practice. Though the king was expected 
to make the’ precepts of the sacred law, effective 
in every department of administration, in actual 
practice the wheels of the state machinery moved 
according to the royal will and royal will alone. 
Tha secular power claimed, and enjoyed complete 
supremacy. The Mughal kings always considered 
it dangerous for the state to give the spiritual 
‘power a free hand in political matters, as that 
would have fettered the action of the state ina 
thousand ways and clogged the wheels of the 
governmental machinery. It was unsafe to make the 
clama the ultimate arbiters of political action. The 
Mughals like their predecessors the Pathans were 
ever jealous of clericalism. The ecclesiastical 
crganisation was never allowed to be strong enough 
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t9 put forward an effective claim to control and 
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direct the action of the king. It might be used’ 
as aconvenient instrument, by the king as the 
court of ecclesiastical commissidn was used by the 
Tudors and the Stuarts in England, but it could 
never act as a check upon the royal authority. The 
ulama were held in great esteem, but they were 
never allowed any hand in determining the policy 
of the state. There was never any danger of an 
imperium in imperio. No synod of divines or 
doctors of law was powerful enough to act as a 
check on the king’s will. © 


As practical instances of secular domination’ 
of the clergy we find the following in Mr. 
Khosla’s paper : 


_ The submission of the clergy to the Mughal 
king was as complete as it was in the case of 
Henry VIII of England. There are not many 
fatwas issued by. the ulema against the Mughal 
kings. It is true that the heretical doctrines of 
Akbar did provoke an adverse. criticism, and 
Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, the kaziul-kuzzat of 
Jaunpur, issued a fatwa insisting on the duty of 
taking the field and rebelling against the emperor 
on this account, the net result was nil. The lay 
power succeeded in establishing its supremacy, 
even to the point of persecuting the’ teachers of 
all doctrines which it regarded ag harmful. When 
the Mulla Muhammad ` Yazdi excited a rebellion 
against Akbar and was joined byg Muhammad 
Maqum Kabuli, Muhammad Maqum Khan Faran- 
khudi, Mir -Muizz-ul-Mulk, Nayabat Khan, Arab 
Bahadur and others, the whole thing ended in a 
failure. In vain did the imam condemn the em- 
peror for having made serious encroachments on 
the grant-lands belonging to the church and to 
God. The mulla was decoyed and put in a boat. 
When the boat got in deep waters, as we learn 
from Badaoni, “the sailors were ordered to swamp 
the boat of the mulla’s life.” The mullas of 
Lahore were banished and all the mullas who 
were suspected of disaffection by Akbar were sent 
to “the closet of annihilation.” | 


Not all this secular autocracy was due 
to mere love of power. Much of it was 
engendered by demands of statesmanship ;. 
for we read, 


_ In this secularisation of the state the Mughal 
kings showed themselves to be good statesmen. 
In a country where the bulk of the population 
consisted of non-Muslims the views of the orthodox 
ulema would not have proved very helpful in 
matters of statecraft, and any successful insistence 
on the observance of the ulema’s views would 
have been followed by disastrous results for the 
stability of the State. Thus the state never became 
the mere handmaid ofan, ecclesiastical corporation, 
and the supreme direction of politics was never 
placed in the bands of the rulers of the church. 
The policy of the government during’ the greater 
part of the Mughal period was not regulated in 
the interests of a theological system. The Mughal 
kings never bowed their heads before the clerical 
power. Any departure from this policy of.majn- 
taining the supremacy of the secular power would 
have placed the action of the state under the 
control of a body of persons who were not experts 
in statesmanship and whose acquaintance with thé 
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intricacies of the governmental machinery was 
not very intimate. Tne supremacy of the temporal 
power was on the whole good for the state and 
ensured its stability. 


So that by religious toleration the 
Mughal tyrants did not understand toleration 
of religious fanaticism. They tolerated 
religious views and activities only so far as 
they helped good government and social 
progress. Toleration of anti-social religious 
fanaticism was a political ideal of post-Maghal 
origin. 


Was Lanka in Africa ? 


The following extract relating to the above 
question is taken from thes Vedic Magazine. 


_ Ruins of ancient granite buildings disccvered 
in South Africa, have led to a number of surmises 
as to the people that lived. in those parts. One 
supposition ts that the site perhaps is cf the 
ancient. Lanka of Ramayana. The plenty of gold 
found in that locality agrees well witı the 
description of Lanka as a country of guld. 

The ruins lie in the heart of the cortinent 
several hundred miles away from the coast at 
Aimbazwe, which is about 17 miles from Port 
Victoria in a straight line with the old East 
African port of Sofala. A branch line ta Port 
Victoria shoots from Gwelo which is haf-way 
on the Bulamayo-Salisburry railway oi the 
‘Rhodesian system. There in the wild heart of 
Mashonaland, buried by a foliage amid sezluded 
hills and valleys where probably no modern. white 
man had previously trodden, gran te ruins of 
vanished civilisation were discovered in 1863 by a 
wandering hunter. | 

he ruins consist of several granite elifices 
of which the largest is a rough oval. There are 
no roofs and between these two major ruirs are 
traces of several minor structures. The walls of 
the oval are in places thirty-five feet higt and 
sixteen feet thick at their base. They are wholly 
constructed of small well chiselled granite blocks 
cleverly fitted together without mortar. There 
are no inscriptions, and the structures themselves 
do not show signs of great. age. The 2ranite 
shows very little discoloration or mouliering, 
and the chisel marks on the granite are in many 
places undimmed. The ruins are of far zreater 
dimensions and more solid build than arything 
else seen in Rhodesia. 


Dare asp Orrern or Ruins 


_ Two theories have been advanced in commection 
with the date and origin of the ruins. On 
the ground of mediaeval objects having been 
found in such position as to be necessarily con- 
temporaneous with the foundations of the tuilding 
a set of thinkers conclude that the structures do 
not date back to more than 600 years. They also 
point to the similarity of design of various later 

hodesian structures and advance tkat the 
builders were local natives. This theory would 
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imply that the natives of Central and South 
Africa had only 600 years ago “knowledge, skill, 
initiative, anda mode of life comparing not in 
favourably with that of mediaeval Europe.” 

Bat zhere is another theory, placing the 
Zimbazwe ruins somewhere in remote antiquity. 
According to it, “when what are now Britain and 
France were still barbaric countries, a foreign 
civilisation flourished in Zimbazwe.” The scholars 
who have made this theory thelr own point io 
the finding of soda-water bottles in the ruin- by 
subsequent excavators and state in connecticn 
with the absence of inscriptions that there are 
numerots ruins without inscriptions along tke 
Persian Gulf in Mesopotamia and Southern Arabia. 
At the same time it is not improbable tbat the 
native builders of Rhodesia subsequently initiated 
the design and form of Zimtazine buildings, 

Tne 3antus, natives of Rhodesia, have nerver 
been bu:iders of stone structures elsewhere ard 
are ever to-day entirely in a rudimentary stage. 
The bailders must have been foreigners who cols- 
nised this spot. : 

Raodasia and Transvaal are even at this date 
minerally the richest countries of the worl 
They mnst have been so even in remote ages and 
the antiquity school allege that some foreign 
people, now wiped off and forgotten, may have 
had a colony at Zimbazwe for exploiting the 
mineral wealth of this territory. The ruins 
represent this ancient colony. 

undreds of oid workings have been discovered 
both in Rhodesia and Transvaal, making it abun- 
dantly clear that gold was once mined on a large 
scale in these regions. Modern metallurgists have 
examined them and agree that “the vanished 
miners knew a good deal of metallurgy and 
throughout the country successfully handled 
hundreds of thousands of tors of rather intractable 
ore.” The gold extracted by these ancient miners 
is valued in present-day terms at not less than 
75,000,0)0 pounds. 


Wao Exrracteo Tus Goun ? 


Wto extracted this gold If the Bantus did it, 
they must have been a very different people frcm 
what thay are now. If foreigners did it, who were 
they? We must go to the history of ancient 
peoples. The Phoenicians, a sea-faring people, had, 
itis known, inexhaustible resources of wealth. 
The mines of King Solomon are known and the 
Ramayana of Valmiki describes Lanka, the city of 
Gold. Do all these things refer to a common goid- 
mining colony in the South ? 


avna, the King of Lanka, lived across the 
seas, many miles distant from the Indian shore, 
much more distant than Ceylon which 


we gensrally identify with Lanka. He was the 
devotee of Siva who is worshipped in a phallic 
form. He belonged to the Rakshas race and the 
characteristic features of life and form in Lanka, 
as described in the Ramayana, are | Intense 
scientific activity, material wealth and universally 
gigantic proportions. Though there are no in- 
scripticns, symbols of the sun and the hawl have 
been fcund on the Zimbazwe ruins and the iterior 
of cone of the ruined temple at Zimbazwe has 
“similarities also to the two. very large phalli 
about thirty cubits high described by Lucian as 
standing in the temple of Hieropolis in Meso- 
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potamia.” May these notbe traces of Ravana’s 
phallic worship ? 


In fact, a study of the ruins reveals consider- 
able organization, military, mining and colonial. 
The structures at Timbaz are not ornamantal, 
they are not even strictly symmetrical, but they 
impress one with their proportion and skill. 
Zimbazwe may have been not only a metropolis 
but a centre of great colonial activity on the part 
of some foreign people. As such, it is well worth 
a visit by Indian students, scholars as well as 
sightseers. 


A New Port for Western India 


The Mysore Economic Journal gives the 
following account of Okha, a new port that 
is being developed in Western India. 


In Western India, besides the well-known 
Ports of Bombay and Karachi, there are no other 
Ports approachable all the year round by large 
vessels and where the vessels can remain at 
anchor, sheltered from the storms on the open 
sea, specially during the south-west monsoon and 
discharge their cargo directly on a_ pier. The 
Peninsula of Kathiawar has over 300 miles of coast 


line but notwithstanding this extent, there are no. 


really good harbours except_at Okha near Beyt 
at the north-west corner of Kathiawar. Okha is on 
the extreme west point of Kathiawar near latitude 
22°35 N. and longitude 69°15. It is at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Cutch and lies midway between 
Bombay and Karachi. At this place, the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda 
have recently opened to traffic the Port. of Okha. 
The new Port is most. favourably situated for 
traffic, particularly as itis a safe-all-weather Port 
designed and constructed for steamers of about 
29 feet draft and counected with the Railways of 
Kathiawar, Northern Gujarat and Rajputana. 


India in Empire Economics 


In the same journal J. E. Woolacott pleads 
for India that she may not be forgotten by 
Empire economists as a fruitful source of 
proit to British manufactures. The author 
says: 


A description of the greatest of the irrigation 
works now under construction of India, the Lloyd 
(Sukkur) Barrage and Canals Project, contains the 
arresting statement that while the whole area of 
Egypt comprises 8,460,000 acres, with an actual 
cultivation of 5,400,000 acres, the Indian project 
will provide for an annual irrigation of 5.900,000 
acres in a total commanded area of 8,132,000 acres. 
It is, indeed, impossible for any one who has not 
actually visited India to visualize its enormous 
extent and its almost unlimited economic possibi- 
lities. And it ig to be feared that in the visions of 
some ardent believers in the future of the British 
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Empire, India finds no place. Yet India to-day is 
the greatest market in the world for the 
manufactures of Great Britain. A country which 
in a single year absorbs British goods to the value 
of £90,000,000 is a factor of the greatest impor- 
tance in the Empire’s well-being. But in the many 
discussions that have arisen regarding the pros- 
pects of British commerce and the imperative need 
for developing markets for British manufactures, 
how seldom it is that the importance of India finds 
the recognition it deserves. Nor is it adequately 
appreciated that to-day the purchases of British 
merchandise by the Indian peoples comprise more 
than half their total purchases from abroad. 


We are afraid there are no very great 
fears of the Empire economists forgetting 
India’s claims as the most important field for 
exploitation by the white section of that 
Empire. 


Hindu University Convocation Address 


His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir 
delivered his address as Pro-chancellor, to 
the Convocation of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
veisity on the 9th December 1927. The 
address has been printed in the- Benares 
Hindu University Magaxine. His Highness 
laid very great emphasis on the need of 
universal physical culture and regular 
Military Training for students and stated 
what he thought to be the ideal of stadent 
life very clearly. He said, 


The value of a Residential University can best 
be demonstrated in the ‘facilities it_can afford for 
the building up of good character. Let your goal 
be the culture of “Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, 
Self-control ; which three alone lead to Sovereign 
power.” One cannot fail to be struck with the 
mistaken notions about liberty that often prevail 
in the minds of some young men. True liberty 
consists in freedom to do what one ought, not 
freedom to do what one wills, which only deterio- 
rates into lisence and wanton depravity. Learn 
to control yourself ; for moral self-government 
alone can prepare you for any. higher form 
political self-government. Cultivate the habit of 
self-reverence. We have indeed every reason to 
be proud of our ancestors, our ancient culture and 
our glorious civilisation; but do not let any un- 
due bias for antiquity deter you from your duty 
to posterity. Reverence for the ancient Aryavarta 
can never be incompatible with an eager solicitude 
for the elevation and _re-generation of Mother 
India. But with this end in view, “Act, actin the 
living present”; and “above all in the words of 
Shakespeare, to thine ownself be true ; so that 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” Service 
and Sacrifice ought to be the twin-vows of your 
modern Brahmacharya. Our land has been well- 
known for the spirit of Chivalry. If that Age 
has gone from the present day Western World of 
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Sophisters and Economists, let not that same can- 
ker eat up the vitals of our ancient culture. 
Never fail to set a high value on a habit of 
deference and reverence to your elders and of 
proud submission to rank and sex which is the 
true test of an abiding civilisation. 


Russian Peasantry 


K. Kocaroveky Zemgor supplies the follow- 
ing information to the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly. 


1. The village population of Russia equels 85 
per cent of the whole population of Russia, and a 
considerable part of its industry is to be fotnd in 
the villages being by its nature non-cap.talistie 
home industry. 

2. Already before the revolution the rural 
economy was rapidly passing into the hands of 
the peasants: if more than a third of the land 
was in the hands of rich Jandlords, they possessed 
only 10 per cent of seedings, and only 6 per cent 
of the cattle. With each decennary the peasant 
economy progressed fast and faster, the showing 
of grass and farming with crop-rotation of more 
than three fields was spread over a consid2rable 
part of Russia, After having been crushed by 
bolshevism it is now anew returning to its 
restoration- : Seas. 

3. The most part of Russian peasantry is & 10mo- 
genous working mass. The statistics of bo.shev- 
ists, who wait for its capitalistic “strat*fization 
into layers,” show among them only "10 pe? cent. 
of amall capitalists and even this percentage does 
not increase. 

4. About three-fourths of the peasants possess 
Jand in common, as members of communicy; this 
form of communal Jand-owning had _ developed 
during the last centuries and has, considerab-y im- 
proved after the abolition of servitude: the repar- 
tition of parcels became more and more equal, the 
community adapted itself more and more to the 
progress of the rural economy. During the regime 
of Stolipine from 1907 to 1917 about 4 of com- 
munity peasants were artifically eliminated cut of 
communities, but during the revolution the most 
part of them have returned into communities 
whereas independent farms are to be found almost 
exclusively in the narrow western strip of F.ussia. 
The whole land revolution was based on the com- 
munity, which is at present stronger and more 
progressive than ever and just on it is based the 
state exploitation of land by working masse3, which 
existed already before the revolution. 

After the first revolution of 1905 co-operation 
developed with an extraordinary speed—in banking 
consuming, buying and selling and in barter of 
every sort. In 1917 at least 2-3 of the Russian 
peasantry were already unified by these co-opera- 
tive associations, which were working solid y and 
successfully. The bolshevists had entirely destrov- 
ed this organisation, but during the last ysars it 
is restoring anew, , , on 

», Russian peasantry is energetically s:riving 
for instruction and culture and has alreacy much 
done in this respect. Russian peasants established 
schools, helped the schools of zemstwos, had done 
more for the enlightment than those of the nobility. 
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After 1995 the peasants b2gan to organize in 
villages middle schools, libraries, lectures, folks- 
houses, choruses, theatres etc. All this was 
stopped by the bolshevists, but during the last 
years the. independent activity of the peasantry 
is restoring. Just before the revolution the Russian 
village was on the point of reaching, after a lapse 
of only 7 years, the general instruction and in 
this regazd the village was always going ahead of 
the towns. 


What is a Good Diet 


The Federation Gazette says: 


The accustomed diet of the people of this 
country, be it based upon rice or alfa, or upon 
meat, is in almost all cases, defective and excessive. 
The food is first deprived of its best and most 
nutritious parts when the rice is husked and 
polished and the afa is ground fine and white, or 
the potatoes are peeled, and then it is spoiled by 
cooking which slowly destroys the vital properties, 
i cata “vitamins,” which are essential to good 

ealth. 

Man is the only animal that cooks its food. Tne 
less the food is cooked the better it is. The longer 
it is cooked the moreit los2s its vital properties 
or vitamins. The combination of cooking with 
the removal of the valuable and nutritious skins 
and inner husks of vegatables, fruits, and grain, 
leads to a deficiency in diet of the vital elements 
which create and maintain life, and further leads 
to excess in eating inthe effort to make up for 
these de-iciencies, . 

Further the accustomed diets of most races, be 
they kased upon rice, upon atta or upon meat are 
all one-sided. The habit is to eat too often of one 
thing, such as rice and to eat too much of it and 
soto clog the body with a quantity of starch 
which it cannot digest. A balanced diet must 
contain fresh fruits and vagetables in ample 
quantity, and should, if possibie, Include good 
clean m-lk, and these things should not be cooked 
or boi-ed for more than a few minutes and would 
be better not. cooked at all, i , 

The quantity of any one article of diet of a 
staple nature such as rice, atla or meat shoul 
be kept small, and balanced by the addition of fresh 
fruits, green vegetables and milk, so that the total 
diet wil: contain a balanced combination of the 
essentia. products, carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
salts together with an ample supply of the essential 
vital elements. 


Work for the Blind in Germany 


We learn from Light to the Blind the 
following about work done by Postwar 
Germany for her blind nationals. 


Miss Marian Feuchtwanger of New Haven, 
Connecticut, spent the summer of 1926 studying 
methods of work for the sightless in Europe. In 
an interview published in the New Haven Register 
she tells of the efforts of the German Govern- 
ment in behalf of war and civilian blind. 
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When loss of sight came to Miss Feuchtwanger 
fourteen years ago she was, a school-teacher in 
New Eaven. She is now giving the greater part 
of ner time to furthering the cause of blind people 
in ner own city and state, declaring that her chief 
aim is the procuring of suitable and congenial as 
weil as remunerative occupations for those without 
sight. Of her study abroad she says: - 

‘Ali of the European nations are doing splendid 
work for the blind. They were forced to it at 
the end of the World War by the sad, realization 
that countless thousands of their returning soldiers 
were sightless and these men came back to civil 
life helpless, desolate and despirited, their means 
of livelihood. gone acd their hearts filled with 
bitterness and despair. 

“Germany, with more of these blind soldiers 
than all the other countries, sought almost des- 
perately for ways of helping them. She put into 
the task every ounce of resourcefulness and talent 
which she could muster and called to her assistance 
the ablest minds in the country. Work for the 
blind kecame of paramount importance and as a 
conseqience it went ahead with leaps and bounds. 
Germany to-day is among the countries of the 
world ‘hat lead in their efforts for making better 
the cordition of the needy blind, as well as of 
those who want to take their places once more in 
the community of which they were once active 
citizen. 

“Tha first task was to restore, so far as possible, 
the confidence and fighting spirit of the stricken 
men, aad it was no light undertaking. 

“Only one who has lost his sight can realize 
the utter desolation which temporarily paralyzes 
even the bravest and best fortified when first 
engulfed in that blackness in which all sense of 
time, space and direction are lost. 

“To lift this mantle of blackness, then to give 
to the sightless soldiers some measure of their 
former independence, to help them regain a 
sense of time and direction, this was the task to 
which all Germany turned with a will. Many 
things were tried. Some availed and some did not. 

“Then the world-renowned police dogs were 
called in tohelp. From the first they were asuccess. 
Trained in the finest kennels of Germany by the 
thousand, they form one of the most touching and 
astonisning sights in that country to-day, as they 
lead their, blind masters about the streets. They 
escort their hlind charges through the crowds, 
hbal: at crossings until they receive the signal to 
go, steer them into cars and buses, take them to 
empty seats and guide them into buildings and 
elevators In a way that is very nearly human. 

it was soon found that the soldier who could go 
about with his deg was a soldier partly adjusted. 
The blackness began to lift a little when he 
cou'd come and go as in former days. 

‘Then the watch for the sightless was made 
and presented to, him and his sense of time 
returned and with that his fighting spirit awoke 
and his cure was assured. 


_centre for books not only for the 
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“While this much was in process of accomplish- 
ment, plans for helping the blind soldier to earn 
his living were being formulated. 

“A great movement was launched to encourage 
him wherever possible, to do his pre-war work. 
This was a staggering task for him but such was 
the spirit of the entire German nation and such 
a wealth of help and co-operation was given that 
to-day blind men are doing excellent work in 
almost every conceivable trade profession and 
industry. Mechanics have gone back to their 
machines, tradesmen to their crafts, scholars | to 
their desks, and scientists to their laboratories. 
Even in such trades as tailoring and cobbling blind 
men are working side by side with the sighted. 


“For the cultured classes, the blind intelligentsia 
as they are called in Germany, it has undoubtedly 
been the hardest, but they have set - wonderful 
examples to the others by their unfailing courage 
and cheerfulness. 

“Early in the work here was a call for books 
for the blind and suddent]y it seemed as if every 
one who could see was making books for those 
who could not. | 

“They were turned out in such numbers that 
many of them were distributed and lost, an unheard 
of thing, for books for the blind are scarce and 
precious. Hach one is a treasure and such a thing 
as losing track of even one, in normal times, 1s 
almost unforgivable. 


“Now, when the German people began to make 
books for their blind soldiers they found that it 
was slow work since they could make but one copy 
at a time. ‘Inventors began do work on a machine 
which would more nearly do the work of an 
ordinary typewriter, and when I left Germany the 
model for this new machine was very nearly ready 
to market.” 


Doctor Picht_of Leipzic, has invented a machine 
known as The Picht Braille writer, which corres- 
ponds to our Hall writer, but differs in that when 
four Picht writers are placed in a certain position, 
four copies may be ticked off at once. 


Dr. Strehl, an Academician, himself sightless, is 
at work at presenton a remarkable Braille machine 
to be known as the Strehl Braille writer. By the 
completion of this invention, four copies can be 
taken off the machine by one stroke of the hand. 
Dr. Strehl is a native of Maguria, a small town 


-outside Berlin. This machine is not yet ready for 


the market, but when it is ready, it will be of. 
inestimable value to all workers of handcopy books. 

_Miss Lucille Goldthwaite, of the New York 
Library, is eagerly watching the advent of this 
mashine. 

. The Leipzic Library _for the blind is the largest 
Library of the kind in Germany, and the circulating 
German Blind, 
but for the sightless of Sweden and Holland as 
well. It contains more than 6,000 Braille books. 
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Will there be an Anglo-American War ? 


An American Rear-Admiral, Charles C. 
(Plunkett by name, has, it appears from The 
tatlerary Digest, created a ecommotior in 
diplomatic circles in New York and London 
by saying at a public luncheon in ew 
York City. 


“If I read history aright, we are nearer war 
‘to-day than ever before, because we are pursing 
4 competitive trade policy and crowding cher 
nations into the background. A Policy of this 
kind inevitably leads to war.... 

“So long as you dare to contest the contral of 
the sea with your goods, youre going tc aave 
war, as sure as you are sitting in this room So 
long as we are proceeding on the lines we are 
‘following to-day, war is absolutely inevitable... 

“I don’t care whether it is with Great tr tain, 
‘Or some other nation, you are going to have 
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“The meeting,” says the Herald Tribune report, 
adjourned at this point. Admiral Plunke:t was 
asked later if he anticipated war with ‘reat 
‘Britain, The answer was instant and unequivoral” : 

Yes, I mean Great Britain, or some other mation 
whose interests are affected. Great Britain may 
not herself at the outset declare war, but she will 
let some smaller nation do that, and then get 
‘behind her.” 


Naturally the Rear-Admiral was sat upon 
‘by all and sundry, President Coolidge down- 
wards, for making such an unwelcome sate- 
ment. Some think that the talk of War 
creates wars. They are perhaps right: but 
those who think that even in the presence 
of other good reasons for war, on3 can 
prevent war by nearly keeping silent over it, 
are nearly drugging themselves into a false 
hope. One American daily remarks. 


“We of the United states are certainly n for 
commercial rivalry with Great Britain all along 
the line. That does, make for problems, anq there 
is no way of eliminating them. Lacking real 
arrangements for solving them as they arse by 
‘conciliation, some are bound to be serious. Add 
to that certainty a race in naval armaments, which 
‘begins with the idea of parity, and prcceeds 
‘through a series of differences of view as ‘a what 
parity consists of. and the Admiral Plunkett: have 
all the guaranty they need for the most alarmist 
ipredistionas they choose in unguarded mcments 
to make.” 
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America aud Great Briżain may pull on 
well together for some time in their joint 
work of exploiting the world ; but sooner or 
later one may expect a hitch, over division 
of the lost or over sometking else, and that 
may m3an War. 


Moderate Drinking Condemned 


The International Student quotes from 
elsewhere the opinion of Dr. Courtenay ©. 
Weeks, M. R. C. 5, L. R. ©. P. on the effects 
produced by alcohol on the human body 
when faken in small quantities. We read: 


The medical profession has fully recognized 
that, in che strict sense of the term, alcoholic 
beverages are mever necessary for any healthy 
human life, and not nearly so necessary as was 
formerly thought in the treatment of disease, Fifty 
years azo, when the London Temperance Hosnital 
was opened, a medical journal could say: “Jod 
help the patients!” The prospect of treating 
patients mainly without alchohol seemad prepos- 
terous; yet, since then, nerly 50.000 patients have 
been treated in that hospital. and only 180 cases 
have been given any alcoholic beverage as part of 
treatment. In 1875, the Roya: Victoria Infirmarv. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, spent no less than £2 9s. {on 
the avsrage) upon wines and spirits for each 
patient under care. In 1925, notwithstanding tha: 
alcohol was four-and-a-half times as expensive, the 
cost per patient was, on the average, 5’sd. Forty 
years agc, in the Western Infirmary, Glaszow, 
every patient, on the average, was given 104 tea- 
spoonfuls of wine or spirits; last year the average 
per patient was three. so ask 

have just received from the University Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Stockholm thase figures. In 
1900, £2,934 patients in Stocknolm Hospital were 
given 40.000 ounces of wine or spirits; in, 1926, 
5,334 patients were given 3,500 ounces—i, e, a 
reducticn from 96 teaspoonfu's per patient to a 
fraction over four. y 
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Why has this remarkable change in the medical 
world come about? Simply because the profession 
has realized, as a result of expérience and expere- 
nentali work, that alcohol is,“unable, to build or 
repair oọr' nourish the body zhat whilst it may, to 
a very l-mited extent, act/a a foodstuff in certain 
forms 0: extreme ilinesg/ its action as a narcotic, 
and its inhibitory action on all vital processes, 
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g29ore than outweigh any advaniages it may have in 
0 er. directions. As Sir Humphrey Rolleston, 
Fresiden: of the Royal College of Physicians, said: 
Es action is more likely to be harmful than 
beneficial” 
he old idea that alcohol was a stimulant to 
heart and brain and vital activities has been 
esandoned by rational medicine,” although it still 
liggers in popular belief. Alcohol is essentially a 
naircatic, and as such is now recognized in all text- 
books. although the word ‘‘stimulant,” by force of 
hit and common usage, still creeps into popular 
lacguage. Asa narcotic, alcohol tends from first 
tc last to numb, disorder, and paralyze the higher 
lexels and centres of the brain—those levels 
which are the last to be developed, and through 
wick the mind is able to express its power of in- 
te-sagent judgment and self-critical discrinvination 
and control. . 

Public health officials are unanimous that 
alzoholic indulgence in the national life, as 
a whole, is one of the most potent co-operating 
factors in the production of all sorts of damaged 
acd deficient life. The more extreme forms of 
disease caused by long-continued abuse are obvious; 
bu: there is an increasing recognition that, far 
sort of anything like so-called excess, alcoholic 
inzulgence may be a powerful factor in preci pt: 
tang serious disease, Tous the late Sir F. W. 
Mitt said: “The amount of alcohol consumed by 
th: pillars of society is sufficient to turn certain 
pctential epileptics and feeble-minded persons into 
criminal and certifiable lunatics.” That is to say, 
if there is a latent inborn tendency or possibility, 
then alcoholic, indulgence, far short of so-called 
excess, can bring out, accelerate and intensify that 
pessitility. In his recent lecture on cancer, Sir 
Berkely Moynihan (British Medical Journal, January 
26, 1€27), speaking of the way cancer attacks 
dizzased organs, says: “The majority of people, it 
may be said, commit suicide. If we consider the 
effect of alcohol, syphilis, tubercle; of the con- 

rions which, are set going by the rush for 
wealth...the statement, though shocking, appears to 
be trae.” Here, you see, this great expert places 
alcohol in the very foreground of his picture of the 
cases which predispose towards the 50,000 deaths 
frcm cancer every year. 


Wealth of the United States 


The World To-morrow gives the follow- 
ing : 

Indications that the national wealth of the U. S. 
has reached the staggering total of slightly more 
then half a trillion dollars is given in the report 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
117,000,000 persons in the country had a total 
income of nearly $90,000,000.000 in 1926. This 
incicazes, an increase of approximately twenty- 
seven billions in the five years since 1921, or 
mcre ‘than 43 per cent. The annual increase in 
the Nation’s, Income since 1921, when a total of 
sixty-two billions was recorded, was shown to 
be $3.000.000,000 for 1922, $7,000,000,000 for 1925 
ani $5,000,000.000 for 1926, when an exact total 
of 389.682,000,000 was earned. The same increase 
hols true for the average per capita income of 
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persons gainfully employed, which has risen from 
OL,637 in, 1921 to $2,210 in 1926. “This great 
Increase In income 1s not the result of an increase 
in the price level,” the bureau said, “for the 
actual price of consumed goods was slightly less 
in 1925 than 1921,” 


Mother Europe and Aunt America 


Such should have been the title of an 
article in the Worid To-morrow showing up: 
the ghastly nature of the “White Slave Traffic” 
from the findings of the League of Nations 
investigation into that evil. We give extracts. 
from it below : 


Though the United States remains outside the 
fabric of the League, America is taking an ever- 
Increasing interest in its’ work. American repre-- 
sentatives made notable contributions to the success 
of the World Economic Conference last May which 
Russia, too. attended. An American citizen has 
just given two million dollars fo the lib:ary of 
the League, America has long made generous grants- 
to the Health Bureau. It is due to the initiative 
of an American woman that the investigations of 
the League into the . traffic in women were begun. 
The sum of 175,000 voted by the American Bureau. 
of Social Hygiene made possible their extensive- 
inquiries, ; 

The report of this inquiry, adopted by the 
Assembly last fall, proves beyond doubt that the 
abominable traffic in women, known 30 years ago 
as the “white slave traffic,” is still operating in all. 
its old vigor. Submerged by the war, the 
“soutenaur” has reappeared. He has not changed. 
in the years between. Only his methods have- 
been adapted to meet new conditions. , 

, There are regular “trade routes” along which 
this muddy stream of traffic passes, The chief 
“market” is, without doubt, South America, a new 
country of vast undeveloped possibilities, rich: 
already. and_ containing a surplus of men who- 
have flocked in as pioneers and adventurers to- 
make their fortunes. The chief hunting ground of 
the “souteneur” is in Central Europe, impoverished 
and scarred by war. Hungary. and Poland 
especially have paid a terrible toll in womanhood 
since 1919. There is a beaten track of human 
misery and degradation from the heart of 
Europe to South America. ae 

Some of his victims are already versed in vice, and 
are not unwilling to accompany him_ to more 
lucrative employment. Often they are defrauded 
by him or by the “madame” to whom he hands 
them over. Others are merely foolish girls who 
are “stage-struck” or want to dance in cabarets. 
They are engaged to dance in_ foreign cities where- 
they quickly learn what else is expected of them. 
How many are forced by circumstances into 
complaisance is proved by the ordinance of the 
authorities at Salonika, which draws no distinction 
whatever between cabaret. dancers and common 
prostitues. Both are submitted to the same regu- 
lations. ; an 

Even more unfortunate, for their awakening is- 
more cruel, are the girls the “souteneur” has 
lured from home with a promise of marriage. 
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Sometimes indeed, there is a marriage, for the 
“souteneur” does not hesitate to add bigamy to 
his other crimes if it simplifies matters for h m. 
Occasionally it does, for the legislation of some 
countries to control this traffic does not extend 
to the married woman. Travel and immi-rat on 
are thus facilitated. When he has reached ais 
‘market” he hands over his captive for a gcod 
price which may range from $3000 to $3,000. 
Henceforth the woman isin the toils. She is 
encouraged to run into debt and she is pail so 
little that debt is difficult to avoid. Ther the 
control of the “madame” can be tightened, and 
she can be compelled, to putit brutally, to work 
longer hours. She can be more easily led to prac- 
See eae vices because they yield hizker 
pProiuts- 
_ Not the least terrible feature of this trade in 
immorality is the youthful age of the majority of 
its victims, Youth is ata premium. Young girls 
are wanted because they have longer to live. 
Incontrovertible evidence proves that in ane 
country, at least, mothers have sold their own 
children into this slavery. 


How Should We Teach History 


Should truth be sacrificed in history 
‘books for the sake of propaganda or patrict- 
‘ism (?) is a question now agitating the 
American mind. We have a direct interest 
in the question as we are probably the 
most maligned nation in our own history 
‘pooks—maligned by interested imperialist 
propaganda. Some in this country think 
that lies should be answered by greater lies 
4.¢, if British historians have painted us 
black we should answer by painting cur- 
selves in the colours of the aurora and dab the 
British with the murkiest shades. For sach 
-opinion-holders the following extract from en 
article by Lyon G. Tyler Ph.D., editcr, 
Tylers Quarterly Historical Magazine, contri- 
buted to the Current History will provide 
interesting reading. 

Truth is the fundamental test of history and 
there is no such thing as American truth, British 
truth, French truth or German truth—there is cnly 
one eternal almighty {rath for all. Two thinzs 
only are to be considered by a just historizn— 
‘statement of real facts, no matter what side they 
may favor, and impartial deductions from tkose 
facts according to their relative importance. An 
American history necessarily, of course, turns 
upon maters relating strictly to America. To lug 
in the history of other countries, except in an 
explanatory way, is a departure from the true 
philosophy of the work. The facts given shcu d 
always afford a perspective and be full enough 
to justify the conclusion. In a real history indis- 
criminate eulogy, prejudicial statements and ua- 
warranted conclusions have no place. Waile 
there is plenty of evidencence that our forefatkevs 
were not as faultness as the old historiars 
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were in the habit of representing them, I holc 
that there is enough real hersism in American 
history and in American biography to affrod all 
the inspiration necessary to patriotic citizens 
without the necessity of ascribing godlike attri- 
butes to the heroes or obscuring the real case 
by misrepresenting facts in favor of the Americans 
or using abusive language of the enemy or 
opposition. 


Women Bolsheviks o? England 


What is the attitude of the average 
English women towards Bolshevism? Who 
are the women Bolsheviks in England ? 
Why are they Bolsheviks? Such questions 
are answered by Edith Sellers in the 
Nineteenth Century and After. We are told: 


In England very few women are born 
Bolsheviki. What women Bolsheviki we hare 
among us have, for the most part, been manu- 
factured. Ey nature, indeed. the great majority of 
working-class Hnglishwomen are staunchly anti- 
Bolshevist—at any rate, when once their voung 
days are vast. Of that proof may be had, even in 
Hyde Park, any Sunday evenirg by watching the 
faces of the women who stand around the platform 
on which some Red orator holds forth, and 
listening to the comments they make. It is, as a 
rule, only the young among them who show any 
very keen interest In what is being said: while 
as for the older women, some seem indignant, 
others amused, others again~and they are the 
majority—bored or worried, especially if their 
husbands are with them and zake to applauding. 
Bolshevist orators preach Communism, we must 
not forget. end the average working-class English- 
woman has no sympathy at all with anything that 
even smacks of Communism. So long as she has 
a roof over her head, a bed to sleep in, a few 
kettle and pans, even a hint that she might be 
called upon to share her possessions with her 
thriftless, possessionless neighbors would at once 
set her ablaze with wrathful indignation. If she 
is one of the lucky few and has a cottage of her 
own, or a few pounds inthe War Loan or some 
savings bank, she would fight to the death rather 
than let what she has be thrown into any common 
stock, in which she would have to go share and 
share alike with all comers. ; 

Moreover. if she has a husband and children, 
she is fairly sure to be deac, not only against 
Communism but also against the whole Bolshevist 
system: of its moral, or immoral, code she has a 
perfect horror. If she is of a religious frame of 
mind. indeed, she dubs it ‘devilish. For, let the 
Soviet’s agents argue as they will, she is firmly 
convinced that. under Bolshevist ruie, were it in 
force here, the State would be able to take 
possession o? her children and do with them what 
it would: while as for her husband, he would be 
free to turn her adrift anv day, and install in 
her place some slip of a girl. Why, even to think 
of such a state of things is enough, she declares, 
to drive any decent woman ‘stark mad.’ And she, 
the average working-class woman, whether she 
has a husbard and children or not, isan eminently 
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Jecent woman, it must be remembered, kindly 
and law-abiding by instinct, souad to the core. 
There i3 not much danger, tnerefore, that she will 
ever become either a Communist ora Bolshevik, 
unless, indeed, something should happen that ‘fair 
upsets’ her, makes her feel that she, or those near 
to, her. are being unjustly treated, degraded, de` 
prived of what is due to them. 


But those that are Bolsheviks are so for 
queer reasons. For, says the author: 


_ Among the women Bolsheviki whom I have 
known, two embraced the Ishmaelite creed because, 
in spite of all their efforts to escapse, they were 
compelied to pay supertax; a third, a small farmer 
because during the war some government official 
prevenied her from doing what she wished to do 
with her own bit of lend; and a fourth, a sturdy 
young female, because a conscientious panel doctor 
refused to certify her as a consumptive ! 

These are, of course, exceptional cases. Still 
the great majority of Englishwomen who are 
Bolsheviki are Bolsheviki for no reason that has 
anything to do either with principles or theories, 
but simply because they have been ‘fair upset ; 
they have suffered what they regard as wrong, or 
have seen their children suffer wrong. So it is, at 
any rate, with the older women. Some of them have 
been robbed of their savings and forced to betake 
themselves to the ‘House,’ or have had to wander 
about without shelter because children are looked 
on askance by landlords ; or, worst of all, perhaps, 
because, while facing the grim wolf. at close 
quarters, they have come across a dog being 
overfed. Even the young who join the ‘Reds’ join, 
as a rule, because they have been ‘upset.’ They 
have had to scrub floors, perhaps, when they 
woulc. fain have been dancing, to wear cotton 
gowns when they longed to wear silk. For the 
latter-day young have a great love of pleasure, of 
finery too, and it cuts them to the quick to see 
others going off to balls in smart’ clothes. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the Bolshevist creed 
attracts them ; or that they listen eageriy to those 
who tell them that, when Bolshevism is the order 
of the day here, it is they who will wear smart 
clothes and go to balls, while those who wear them 
now will be in cottons and scrub floors. 


Triesen 


Trotzky Exiled to Turkestan 
The Literary Digest tells us: 


Trotzky, who with the late Lenin, founded 
Bolshevism, and was for years one of the stalwarts 
of the Soviet, has been exiled to the snowy steppes 
of Russian Turkestan, described in some journals 
as “cne of the loneliest and dreariest spots in the 
world.” 4s seen at a glance by the London Daily 
Mail he was deported_ because he dared to form 
an opposition to the Bolshevik Government, now 
controlled by Stalin. At the same, time other 
Bolshevik former Commissars, who joined him in 
the Oppositicn—among them Zinoviev, Radek, 
Rakovsky, Kamenev, Smilga, and Smirnow— were 
also sent to “separate and equally inaccessible and 
desolate stations.” In a Paris dispatch to the 
London Daily Express, from H.J. Greenwall, its 
correspondent in the French capital, we read: 
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“The disappearance from the Russian stage of 
Leon Trotzky, Karl Radek, and their minor 
colleagues is the most astounding event that has 
occurred in Russia since the day the revolutionists 
streamed across the Neva bridges and bombarded 
the Winter Palaca: but the real meaning of 
Trotzky’s nassing has not yet been realized. It is 
nothing less than a turning-point in Russia’s policy. : 
lt means the definite abandonment of world revolu- 
tion as the main plank in Soviet policy. | 

“Who were the leaders of the Rassian revolu- 
tion? Lenin and Trotzky. Lenin lies buried in 
a curious underground tomb in the Red Square, 
Moscow. He died at the right moment, for altho 
the peasants venerated Lenin as a saint, yet had 
he been alive today he would have shared 
Trotzky’s exile. Of that there is, no doubt 
whatever. About twenty yards behind Lenin’s 
tomb is the wall of the Kremlin, that city within 
a city, where the Soviet leaders live, Trotzky 
lived in the Kremlin. and until last year was the 
head of the extremely important concessions 
commission: : l 

“Every foreign concession had to pass through 
Trotzky’s hands. That was his power. Then come 
the split within the Communist party, and 
Trotzky had to leave the Kremlin and seek a 

rivate residence. Stalin, the new dictator of 
Russia, is a fair man, He gave the actiye revolu- 
tionists the right to reply to the allegations which 
were mede against them; that their policy had 
failed, and instead of building up a new Russia it 
was dragging the country down and down. With 
the failure of the Soviet attempts to make China 
‘Red? came the final and utter collapse of the old 
regime. Then it was only a matter of weeks 
before it was decided to send the world revolu- 
tionaries into exile. ; 

“The dismissal of Karl Radek is only second, 
in importance to the passing of Trotzky. Radek, 
whom I first saw in a Berlin prison cell in 
January, 1919, was the head of the world-wide 
Soviet revolutionary propaganda. Radek was the 
head of the remarkable Chinese University in 
Moscow. This university as recently as last 
August was filled with young male and female 
Chinese, who were being trained as revolutionaries 
to be sent back to China and other places in the 
East to prepare their countrymen for a revolu- 
tion» ; 

“What of the man who now rules Russia? 
Joseph Stalin has had a long-standing grudge 
against Leon Trotzky. It dates back to the time 
when Trotzky was in the field, against the, White 
Russian, General Denikin. Stalin went to call on 
Trotzky, but the sentry outside Trotzkv’s quarters 
refused to allow Stalin to pass. Stalin—who. 
believes in direct action—rushed the sentry, and 
burst in on Trotzky when he was in conference., 
Trotzky rebuked Stalin. had the sentry arrested, 
the troops paraded, and the sentry sentenced to 
death. Trotsky then pardoned the sentry publicly, 
and gave the reasons which led to his arrest. 

“Stalin never forgave Trotzky for what he 
considered an insult, and his policy, gradually 
evolved until it became quite definitely anti- 
revolutionary. Stalin, however, is not pro-British. 
Rather the reverse, and, like the majority of the 
men with whom he has surrounded himself, he is 
‘106 per cent. Russian.’ 


a 


n. : 
“T am convinced that the world revolutionary 
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ovement has been dropt. Instead of Feat 
Britain and the Continental countries being riddled 
with Soviet agitators trying to cause strikes, we 
shall find many Soviet spies, just_ as we ‘oand 
many German spies before the Great Wat. 
believe, too, that the next great Russian sensacion 
will be the break between the Red Internazional 
and the Soviet Government. This, of course is 
a matter of time, but I do not think it is a 
possibility which should be ruled ont when 
dealing with Russian affairs. After all, six morths 
ago who would have believed that Leon Trotsky, 
Kark Radek, and the others would be sent -nto 
exile by Joseph Stalin, a man whom nobody 
outside Russia even knew ?” 


Japan Weekly Chronicle on Simon 
Commission 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle comments 
at length on the Indian situation as comoli- 
cated by the Simon Commission. We aqtwte 
from that paper below without comment : 


The Simon commission has been by way of 
an anticipation of the original programme, wd 
should in theory, be received with acclamation and 
tears of gratitude. But that has not been its fite. 
Offence was given in the first place by making it 
British instead of a mixture of Englishmen end 
Indians ; but quite apart from that the. whole idea 
seems to be unwelcome. It is not impossitle to 
suppose that some of the most active agitators ware 
the least certain that the evidence would show 
that the reforms had not been very admizadly 


used, but that they were genuinely concerred . 


about their faults of omission 13 not to be supro:e 

for a moment. It is certain that a commission of 
this sort. will see what it is predisposed to cee. 
The political dictum has been’ laid down thet no 
nation is good enough to govern another nation. 
But if one went looking for shortcomings it woald 
soon be established beyond any doubt that no 
nation is capable of governing even itself deceatly. 
It is easy enough to point out to Indians that 
their rule will be neither just nor competent ; Lut 
they would retort by pointing out that Britaia’s 
government of her own people is so imperfect 
that not very long ago the whole country was 
paralysed by a strike which members of che 
Government described as revolutionary and 
treated as a military problem. How, then, -tey 


would say, can Britain pretend to govern Iniia 
when that is the best she can do with her ovn 
country. 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle assumes that 
the boycott of the Commission was carrizd 
out with a view to convince the Sinon 
Seven by violence; because reason is a bad 
convincer. We are told: 

Perhaps it is not very flattering to Sir Joan 
Simon to suppose that he will be more impressed 
by assaults, boycotts, rioting, and the closing of 
shops than by reason, but,as they would pont 


out, even so eloquent and distinguished a lawy2r 
as Lord Birkenhead fell back on all kinds of 
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violence when argument failed, so why should aot 
they ? The question whether in the abstract, he 
claim of the objectors to the Commission 1s 
justified, is hardly pertinent. Whether tkey 
would make a good show at government 1s 
doubtful. That they would try and give justce 
to the depressed classes and a fair share of every- 
thing to the Musalmans, is worse than doubtfcl ; 
but the -act seams to be that, however little they 
may represent India as a whole, that great ent ty 
is not suficiently interested in the dispute to 
Sweep away their pretences on a wave of popu ar 
indignation, but, so far as it comes into play at 
all, supports them. It is also true that as wth 
Ireland, the longer claims are withheld and mcre 
grudgingly they are granted, the further thay 
advance and the greater they become. The Con- 
mission has made such a bad start that it world 
be best to abandon it. If the opinions of tne 

overnment’s own officials cannot be acted 
upon, then the case for serious defects in he 
administration is established. On the part of tae 
British _ oficial hierarchy in India the princiy al 
factor in making them profoundly reluctant to 
put unlimited power into the hands of the groap 
demanding it is a genuine fear that it would result 
in extensive injustice to large numbers of peopl: 
but in tae end that evil will have to be left Dr 
the people themselves to set right. It may cause 
Something like chaos, but there seems to be nọ 
belief even in the most conservative that to ho.d 
on to the- present system and suppress hostile 
action will ever result in a permanent conditicn 
of happiness, progress, and content. 


Suppose Germany Ruled England 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland quotes in Unity 
from H. W. Nevinson in order to bring 
home to his readers the absurdity of tke 
foreign domination of India. We read: 


Some y2ars ago, Mr. H. W. Nevinson contributed 
an article to the North American Keview en- 
titled “Under the Yoke,” in which he imagines 
England, to have been conquered by Germany 
(as India Sy England) and then draws a picture 
of Germany ruing England (exactly as Englarl 
rules India). He does not mention India, bct 
everyone who knows ‘India can see what he his 
in mind. Here is Mr. Nevinson’s picture:—- 

Hogland would be divided into four sectiors 
under German governor-generals and there woukl 
be German governor-generals in Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. Germans would be appointed ts 
district commissioners to collect revenue, try cass 
and control the police. A Council of Germans, 
with a proportion of nominated British tords and 
squires, world legislate for each province. MOR 

A German viceroy, surrounded by a council ia 
which the majority was always German and_ tha 
chief offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer, Com- 
mauder-in-Chief of the army, and so forth, wer 
always filled by Germans, would hold a Court at 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. The English 
would hav2 to undertake the support. of Lutheran 
churches for the spiritual consolation of thei- 
rulers. Lendon and the other cities would be 
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given German Lord Mayors. German would be the 
oilicial language of the country, though interpreters 
might be allowed in the law courts. Public 
examinations would be conducted in German, and 
all candidates for the highest civilian posts would 
kave to go to Germany to be educated. 

The leading newspapers would be published in 
Cerman and a strict censorship established over 
the Times and other rebellious organs, Criticism 
cf the German Government would be prosecuted 
as sedition. English papers would be confiscated, 
English editors heavily fined or imprisoned, 
English speakers deported to the Orkneys without 
trial or cause shown. Writers on_liberty, such as 
LElton. Wordsworth, Shelley, Burke, Mill and 
Lord Morley, would be forbidden. The works of 
even German authors like Schiller, Heine and Karl 
Marx would be prohibited. i 

On the railways English gentlemen and ladies 
would be expected to travel second or third class, 
orif thay traveled first they would be exposed 
to German insolence and would probably be turned 
aut by some German official. Public buildings 
would te erected inthe German style, English 
manufactures and all industries would be hampered 
oy an elaborate system of excise which would 
flood the English markets with German goods. 
Such art as England possesses . would disappear. 

Arms would be prohibited. The common people, 
aspecially in Scotland and northwest provinces, 
would be encouraged to recruit in the native army 
uader the command of German officers: no British 
officer would be allowed to rise. above the rank of 
licutenant—all commissions being reserved for 
Germans. The Boy Scouts would be declared 
seditious associations, If a party of German officers 
went fox-shooting in Leicestershire and the 
villagers resisted the slaughter of the sacred 
animal, some of the leading villagers would. be 
hanged and others flogged during, the execution. 
The national anthem would begin: “God save 
our German king! Long live our foreign king!” 
The singing of “Rule Britannia,” would be regarded 
a3 a seditious act. . : 

. The Germans would abolish Eton, Harrow 
and other public schools, together with the college 
buildings of Oxford and Cambridge, converting 
them into barracks, while the students would find 
their own lodgings in the towns and all stand on 
far greater equality in regard to wealth. ` 
_ . German is not a very beautiful language, but 
it has a literature, and the ‘English people would 
have the advantage of being compelled to, speak 
and write German in all their dealings with the 
Government, and they would learn something 
of German literature and history. | They would 
also learn to eat black bread, which, is more 
wholesome than white. All ‘the English would, 
cf course, be compelled to contribute heavily to 
the defense of the German Empire, and would 
pay the expenses of the large German garrisons 
quartered in their midst and of the German cruisers 
that patrolled their shores. 
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Will White Australia Last ? 
We read in The Young East: 


In a speech recently delivered at Perth, Western 
Australia, béfore a large and representative assembly 
of legislators and businessmen, Mr. C. S. Nathan, 
of the Commonwelth Development and Migration 
Commission. is quoted to have asked two pertinent 
questions. These were : 


“Can we say we shall be satisfied if Australia 
in 23 years’ time has a population of 10,000,000 ? 
Could we hold Australia in such circumstances in 
face of the requirements of neighbouring nations ?” 


Australia is now inhabited by just over 6,400,000 
people. According to a simple process of 
arithmetic, based on the present rate of increase, 
it will take until 1950 before the population of 
Australia reaches a paltry 10,000,000. We are told 
that in Western Australia alone there are yet at 
least 12,000,000 idle acres within the 10-inch 
rainfall, a good deal of it enjoying 11 and 12 inches 
annually, all capable of being settled and producing 
wheat. 


In face of these facts, we are tempted to ask : 
“How long will Australia continue to adhere to its 
white Australia policy ?” There is no, denying 
that Australia’s slow development in spite of its 
vast area and rich natural resources is primarily 
due to this. policy, which , closes its doors, rigidly 
against all but white immigrants. That this policy 
is desirable from the Australian point of view is 
not disputed, for it has kept the country. racially 
pure and, maintained the standard of living high. 
But will it be able to keep it up for long ? Whiie 
Australia is slowly plodding its. way towards 
economic prosperity, all because it lacks man- 
power tọ, develop its resources, all the nations 
surrounding it are advancing by leaps and bounds 
on the high road of industry. Especially note- 
worthy is the economic progress which is being 
made in recent years by South American nations. 
Free from racial prejudice, they receive with open 
arms immigrants from all quarters of the globe 
and thanks to the labour and capital they bring 
with them they are rapidly surging forward as 
great iudustrial countries. It does not require 
much power of foresight to predict that in the 
course of a quarter of a century, such countries 
as Brazil, Argentine, Chile and Peru will closely 
follow the United States of North America in 
wealth and prosperity. Meanwhile India, China and 
Japan will also growup as equals of industrial 
nations of the West. Supposing Australia refuses 
to part with its white Australia policy, what will be 
the position it will find itself in then ? The answer 
is obvious. Hopelessly, beaten in the, economic 


struggle, its position will be that of a minor nation. 


Tt appears to us that if only to keep pace with the 
progress of its neighbours, Australia, will be 
compelled sooner or later to abandon its white 
Australia policy. 
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By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


The Poet on Colour Prejudice among 
Colonial Indians 


The following letter, that has been sent 
to the Press by the Poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
will be read with considerable interest by 
our readers. The Poet has givena timrey 
warning to our Chhota Imperialists,. who 
consider themselves superior to the Nativas 
and think it below their dignity to associate 
with them. 

“I have read the letter of Mr. Hebib 
Motan dated November 19, 1927, addressed 
to the Agent-General, protesting against ary 
Indian being invited to attend Fort Hare 
Native College, for University Education. 
In this published letter, he states, that “it 
is humiliating to the Indian sentiment, and 
to the Indian National Honour and Oivilisz- 
tion, to think that our Agent-General is 
trying to bring us down to such a low level.” 
Such colour prejudice, from an Indian, who 
has himself suffered from the racial prejudice 
of the European, is to me revolting in the 
extreme. It is neither in accord with Indiaa 
sentiment, or with Indian National Honcur 
and Civilisation. Our only right to be ia 
South Africa at all is that the native Africans, 
to whom the soil belongs, wish us to bə 
there. To insult them publicly as Mr. Habis 
Motan has done, in this open letter,—bcth 
by the words I have quoted, and by others 
equally contemptuous,—is an act which 
needs immediate. repudiation from all right- 
minded men.” 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


‘Hindu’ or ‘Indian’? 


We congratulate Hon’ble Mr. S. Veerasamy 
of Kuala Lumpur F. M. 5. on his appoint- 


ment as a member of the Federal Council. 
There is. however, one thing in this connec- 
tion, whish we have not been able to 
appreciate at all. His Excellency the Governor 
of F. M. & made the following speech in the 
Council on this subject :— 


His Excellency :—Honourable Members, before 
proceeding with the ordinary work I should like 
to take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. 
Veerasamy on the distincticn, which is his, of 
becoming the first representative of the Indian 
community on the Federal Council. There is just 
one word which I-should like to say on the 
subject of this appointment. We have on this 
Council various representatives of the different 
communities in Malaya—communities which are 
entirely Mchammedan, communities which are 
mainly Christian and so on, and as regards Indians 
in Malaya you might say that the preponderant 
majority o2 these are Hindus. There are, of course, 
many Christians and some Mohammedans no 
doubt as members of that community. When tho 
question of appointing a member especially to 
represent the Indian community arose, and when I 
was in correspondence with the Secretary of State 
for the Colcnies on the subject recently, I pointed 
out to him chat we had in 1921 in the Federated 
Malay States 305,219 Indians and 9821 Ceylonese_ and 
according to the latest estimates_there are 440,000 
Indians and 12,300 Ceylonese. Inspite of that it is 
recognised by Government that the 12,300 Cey- 
lonese are also preponderantly Hindus and are of 
Indian origin, and I wish to state that Government 
reserves to itself the rightat any future time when 
a vacancy oc2urs, which we hope will not occur 
for some years, to select any member of the Hindu 
community whether born in the F. M.S. or not to 
represent the community, the majority of which 
subscribes t> the Hindu faith. Though the 
community which is represented now by Mr. 
Veerasamy is called the Indian community, we 
regard it as including Ceylonese, and him as 
aL representing Hindu interests on this 

ouncil. . 


Now why should the Government of 
Federated Malaya States make a distinction 
between Hindus and Mohammedans or 
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Christians ? The Tamil Nesan, an Indian 
paper of Malaya, writes :— 

“The reference to the Indian member as one 


representing generally Hindu interests is, to say . 


tne least, very unfortunate. The Indians all these 
years have acted as one solid body and we are 
convinced will continue to function as such, now 
ard for ever. Whatever may be the state of 
things at home in India the members of the 
Indien Community shall ever zealously adhere to 
tls noble ideal.” 


Communal representation has already 
don3 considerable mischief in India and its 


Introduction among our compatriots in the 
eolcnies is fraught with great danger to the 
anity that exists among them. Will. the 
indian Government protest against - this 
-nvidious distinction ? 


Tanganyika Indians and Hast 
' African Federation ` 


Messrs. S. N. Ghosh and M, P. Chitale 
voiced the feelings of the Indians against 
East African Federation in their _ admirable 
speeches in the Tanganyika Legislative 
cotneil. Hon’ble Mr. Ghosh said :— - 


I? Federation is such a good thing, why do not 
‘he other three countries want to come in? 
Rholesia with its White predominance does not 
want to come in, Nyasaland does not see eye to 
sye with us. And who in Tanganyika wants 
Fedaration ? Only the Europeans. The _ total 
number of Huropeans here is 4,580, and the 
majority ofthese are Government officials. There are 
not more than 1500 non-official European subjects. 
The Natives are an inarticulate mass now. Who is 
soirg to represent them? The Kenya Memorandum 
talks of three Europeans to represent. them. The 
Ind:ans_in Tanganyika have increased since 1921 
from 9,000 to 18,000, and no one can deny that 
they are playing a useful part in this country. 
(Hear hear). They are doing work which Euro- 
peans will never be able to do, These 18,000 with 
cne voice do not want Federation. The Indians do 
not think that it will in any way beofany use to 
them at this stage. oe 

The position in Kenya is different from that 
here, Kenya wants a European Unofficial Majority 
before Federation is established. But they will 
bring their policy to Tanganyika, for they will 
be on the Federal Council, There is a policy of 
racial differentiation in Kenya. How could one 
keep such a policy separate and inviolate? If there 
was a majority of people in the Federal Council 
whose angle of vision was different, how, could one 
obviate their policy becoming a_ policy of the 
Federated States? Kenya would be bound to_ come 
down into Tanganyika, on account of the latter’s 
greater prosperity, and that is why the Indian 
ecrmunity will fight Federation tooth and_ nail, 
even ifit becomes an accomplished fact. Every- 
thing is liable to change.” 

Hon’ble Mr. 


Here are two extracts from 
Chitale’s speech :— w 
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“Are we certain that we shall have our 
safeguards ? Who will listen to our conditions ? 
One might submit any number of conditions, but 
our friends across the border have a stronger pull 
at home, have a greater influence there and their 
argument would be listened to more eagerly than 
our prayer, for safegurding our own right. 

“He and his colleague, being communally and 
racially different from the rest of the members, 
felt the greater ‘danger which would come over 
them from Federation, and they wanted to protect 
themselves from any infringement of their rights, 
and the rights of the Indian community, under 
which, under the present Government, they have 
equal ireatment, and they did not require that 
their position should be in any way. endangered 


by Tanganyika being linked up with the Kenya 


olony. 


Will Messrs. Ghosh and Chitale prepare 
a short pamphlet on ‘Tanganyika giving 
detailed information about prospects for 
Indian trade and settlement there ? 


The Danger in South Africa 


I interviewed Mr. C. F. Andrews about 
the alarming news from South Africa that 
‘the Colour Bar Act is likely to be {applied 
to Natal? This is what he said :— 


“I kad always feared ‘most of all the blunder 
made at the time of signing the Capetown 
Agreement by not obtaining in_ the settlement 
itself a clear assurance about the Colour Bar Act 
and its application to. Natal. This was really 
culpable negligence and it may have disastrous 
effects. The Colour Bar Act makes it impossible 
for those not specified under the Act to handle 
machinery whenever that machinery has been 
notified under the Act. Up to the present the 
Colour Bar Act has not affected Indians as skilled 
workmen because it was only applied to the 
mines and there were no skillcd Indian workmen 
in that mechanical occupation but the whole 
sugar refining industry in Natal is carried. on by 
means of skilled Indian workmen... If the Colour 
Bar Act.is applied to the sugar refining machinery 
all of those Indians will be thrown out of work. At 
the time of the. Round Table Conference I pressed 
with all my might for a definite protest to be 
made instead of leaving the matter unnoticed. I 
feel that we still have a strong position under 
the Agreement to protest against its extension 
because the first clause under the head of Uplift- 
ment declares that itis the duty of the Union 
Government to foster eack permanent section of 
the population “to the utmost of its capacity and 
opportunity.” It may rightly, be argued that 
restriction from such an occupation as the sugar 
industry means the very opposite of fostering 
Indian capacity. This is the line which 1 have 
advised Indians in South Africa to take. But our 
position would have been far stronger if we had 
definitely referred to itin the Agreement itself and 
had protested against it.” 


Indians in Southern Rhodesia 


The following facts and figures are taken 
from the Report of the Director of Census, 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Southern Rhodesia, regarding the Census 
taken on 4th May, 1926. 

The numbers of Indians in Southern 
Rhodesia at the censuses taken since 1904 :— 


1904 703 
1907 807 
1911 701 
1921 858 
1926 929 


The Indians shown for the years 1921 
and 1926 were those born in India. If wə 
add those of Indian parentage born in ths 
Union of South Africa and Southern Rhode 
sia, the figures are increased to 1154 in 1921 
and 1841 in 1926. 

The total number of Asiatics including 
these Indians is only 1454, thus the Indians 
make up more than 92 percent of the Asiatie 
population. In the Asiatic population 
there were 117 males born in five years 
from 1921 to 1925 and 22 of these died 
before attaining one year which means a 
male infantile death-rate of 188 per thousand. 
This is excessively high when comparec 
with the mean for European infants, whick 
was only 75.31 for the same period. Buz 
the female infantile death-rate was only 2.84 
per thousand per annum. Ou this point the 
Director makes the following significant 
observation :— 

“Influences which must have considerable 
effect in producing the very low female death-rate 
are the common practice amongst the Indiar 
men of sending their wives home to India a= 
frequent intervals and the fact that it is only o 
recent years that they have brought their women- 
folk to this colony in any numbers, being 
content for the most part formerly to visit Incia 
themselves periodically.” 

It is to be noted that the females repre- 
sent only 23.5 per cent of the whole and 
there are 3.25 males to each of the opposite sex. 

For colonisation, in the real sense of the 
word, it is necessary for our countrymen 
abroad to take their families with them. They 
ought to settle in the colonies instead of 
living there as occasional visitors. 


An Aryasamajist Preacher to 
Fiji Islands :— 


Shriyut Mehta Jaimini, B.A., LL.B. sailed 
for Fiji by S. S. the Sutlej on March 17th. 
Mehta Jaimini has already visited Mauritius, 
Anam, Siam, Singapore, F. M. S., Sumatra 
and Java and his lectures produced a great 
impression upon our countrymen in those 
places. 
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Mehta Jaimini was born in Montgomery 
District of the Punjab. He passed the 
vernacular middle examination from his 
village school. As his means could not per- 
mit him to study English he had to become 
a teacher in a village school on Rs. 15 p.m. 





Mehta Jaimini 


By studying privately he passed the matricu- 
lation and intermediate examinations ənd 
got his degree in 1896. He passed the 


LL.B. examination in 1899. He is thus a 
self-made man. For more than twenty 
years he practised as a lawyer and 


gave up his practice in 1921 and since that 
time he has assumed the role of a Vedic 
preacher. 

May we hope that he will exert his 
influence to bring about unity among our 
people in Fiji ? 


Indian Vernaculars in SouthfAfrica 


Swami Bhwani Dayal Sanyasi deserves 
our hearty congratulations for putting up a 
good fight for Indian Vernaculars at the 
Kimberley Congress in South Africa, He 
has kindly sent me an account of this dis- 
cussion, telling me how Mr. Sastri made the 
mistake of cpresirg the inticeveticn ef 
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Indians at the Kimberley Congress 





Right Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri with his 
official secretary Mr. Tyson and private 
secretary Mr. Kodand Rao 


Indian Vernaculars, how the Congress first 
accepted the views of Mr. Sastri and how 
after a strong protest from Bhawani Dayalji 
it ultimately passed a resolution in favour 
of the introduction of Vernaculrs. As I 
have unfortunately missed that speech 
of Mr. Sastri, I do not know on what grounds 
he opposed the inclusion of the Vernaculars. 
Bhawani Dayalji writes in his letter :— 





“Vernacular education can be included in the 
curriculum of the Government and Government : j 
Aided Indian schools of Natal and also with great Swami Bhawani Dayal 


TRUTH 


Success in the ctirricilum of the College which 
Mr. Sastri proposes to build for the training of 
teachérs and for higher education. The qdrestion 
of providing teachers in the vernaculars wiil not 
be difficult. At the training College, vernacalars 
can be taught to the teaehers, who in turn can 
impart this“ education to the pupils whom ‘hey 
teach or will have to teach. Forthe present, where 
it would be impossible to employ, special teachers 
for the vernaculars, a few. travelliug teachers could 
be employed with advantage. Moveover the existing 
up-to-date vernacular schools should be | supported 
by Government grants. This is a question of ~ital 
importance to the Indians, and it therefore behoves 
the leaders of public opinion in this country, and 
in India to raise- their voice in an- unmistakable 
manner for the defence of Indian languages, civi- 
lisation and nationality. 

The Natal Provincial Government has already 
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appointed an Educational Commision to go into 
the pros and cons of Iadian education in Natal. 
The Indian Government also was kind enough to 
send two educational experts in. the persons of 
Mr. Kailas Prasad: Kitchlew and Miss Gordon. It 
ig the duty of the Indian Community and the 
Congress “vide resolution Kimberley Conference) 
to put up a strong fight before the Commision for 
the inclusion of vernacalar education in the Indian 
schools of Natal” 2” 


We must strongly support Swami Bhawani 
Dayal ia his fight for the recognition of 
Indian Vernaculars. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Sastri has now bowed to the sentiments of 
the Indian public in South -Africa and we 
ate conaident that he will do. everything to 
help the cause of Indian Vernaculars. 





TRUTH 


Sacrifice 


Is like a lamp of clay whose flame is truth. 
It is the flame yields to the lamp of clay 
A meaning and a purpose. Truth is flame 
Which burns the trembling moths of 
; darkness up, , 
Which cleaves the cowering eaoot like 
a blade 
And makes them bleed into a sudden | 
splendour. 
An eyelike flame which searches in black 
2 “+ + gormers: > 
And with its lone immaculate lustre burns 
The dusty -intertangled cobwebs spun 
By the dim-hearted ‘spider, Ignorance, 
Around itself in solitudes of death. a 
Trath is-the great white peacock of the sou. 
Which opens placid plumes across a 
wor 
To dance its flaming and eternal dance 
While the stark-staring mander fr als 
clouds 
Shoot lightning-pointed shafts of arrowy ` 
; 7 Showers. 
Truth is the voice which sang the universe 
Into a rounded visibility 
Of monster-mountains and tremendous 
ere mt ` spheres, 
Wide-wandering and immeasurable waters, 
And miracles of delicatest life ! 
ok * ‘om $ 


Fach time a truth is uttered on ths earth 
In some sky-corner a new star is born; . 
d'in some barren home a shining babe; 
And in the corner of a murderer’s eye 
A cleansmg teardrop ; in the tiger’s heart 
Clean pity for the lamb . . Utter a truth 
And lo! the Lord receives His daily bread. 
Friends of my kingdom ! let us pray to 


, im 
To fill us with the courage of true thought, 
To tinge our lips with colour of true 


a ; - speech, 

That w2.might truth-emparadise the dark, 

The cowardly and hollow dark of lies. 

And let us also pray that every tree 

And every stone and every bladeof grass 

Within our kingdom live and utter truth 

Though we might never know nor under- 
stand. 

And in the sky which overcanopies . 

Our kingdom may the clouds beat nae o 

al 
ånd may the stars and may the sun and 


moon 
And every wind between the dawn and eve 
Be truth’s angelic and immortal bresth. 


_ —From, the. drama, “Harischandra’s Proclama- 
tion” by Harindranath Chatiopadhyaya. 





How India’s Indigenous Sugar Industry 
was Ruined 


In The Commercial Products of India 
Sir George Watt writes :— 

“An import duty on Indian sugar, which was 
practically prohibitive, was imposed by Great 
Britain. It came to 8s, a cwt. more than was taken 
on Colonial sugar.” (p. 958.) 

The italics are Sir George Watt’s. 

_ He concludes the section devoted to 
“Hxports to Foreign Countries” with the 
following paragraph, which has the side 
heading “Severe Blow’:— 

“Thus there can be no doubt that a severe 
blow has been dealt’ to the Indian sugar industry, 
which, but for its own immense resources and 
recuperative power, might have been calamitous. 
Hac England continued to purchase Indian raw 
sugar, there is little doubt an immense expansion 
of the area of production, and an enhancement of 
the yield, would have been the natural consequence. 
All this is now changed, and sugar represents 
53.3 per cent. of the total value of the articles of 
food and drink imported, and is the second largest 
single article of importation, the first being cotton 
piece goods. Thus the two chief items of India’s 
early export trade have become her greatest 
modern imports.” 

Sir George Watt’s work, from which the 
above extracts are taken, was published in 
1908 “under the authority of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India in Council,” and 
is, therefore, not a seditious book written by 
a pestilential agitator, 


How India’s Indigenous Paper Industry 
was Ruined 


In the same work Sir George Watt gives 
a brief history of the manufacture and use 
ol paper in different countries of Asia, in- 
cluding India. Coming to the days of the 
rule of the Mast India Company, he writes: 

“One of the earliest detailed accounts of the 


Native methods of paper-making in India is per- 
haps that given by Buchanan-Hamilton (Stat. 


Ace. Dinaj., 272-3), the material used being jute. 
Prior to 1840 India obtained a large share of _ its 
paper supplies from China. About that date 
interest was aroused in the subject, and both 
Hindu and Muhammadan factories for hand-made 
papers were established all over the country. 
During Sir Charles Wood’s tenure of the office 
of Secretary of State for India, an order was 
issued for the purchase of all the supplies required 
by the Government of India in Great Britain, and 
this threw Back pery seriously the growing Indian 


production.” ( 


The italics are ours. 

Sir Charles Wood was the grandfather 
of Lord Irwin, the present Governor-General 
of India, and is generally known for his 
Education Despatch. But he should be re- 
membered also for the order which contribut- 
ed largely towards the decay of the 
indigenous paper industry of India. 


The Indigenous Iron Industries of 
India 


In Sir George Watt’s Commercil Produets 
of India, page 692, it is stated : 


There would seem to be “no doubt that the 
existing manufacture of wrought iron by a direct 
process was widespread in the country before -the 
date of the most ancient historic records, ‘while 
the manufacture of the ancient wootx anticipated 
by many centuries the cementation process, 
developed in Europe, for the manufacture of the 
finest qualities of steef.” “The Native iron-smelting 
industry has been practically .stamped out by 
cheap imported iron and steel within range of the 
railways, but it still persists in the more remote 
parts of the Peninsula and in some parts of the 
Central Provinces has shown signs of slight 
improvement.” (Imp. Gaz, 1907, iii, 145) 
According to Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami, the Nizam’s 
Dominions furnished the material from which the 
famous Damascus blades of the Middle Ages were 
made. To this day Hyderabad is noted for its 
swords and daggers. 


It does not appear that the British 
Government in India ever did anything to 
prevent “the. Native iron-smelting industry” 
from being “practically stamped out.’ Butsome 
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glimpses of how the process of stamping out 
was accelerated are to be found in Valentine 
Ball’s Jungle Life in India, pp. 224-5, 
where he writes :— 

November 16th [1869]. Deocha— 

In this village there are some native iron 
furnaces, the sole surviving remains of an industry 
now well-nigh extinct in this part of the cotntry 
owing to the restrictions placed upon it >y the 
Birbhum Company, which bought up the sole 
right to manufacture, and owing also to the 
royalty subsequeatly inflicted by the native 
landlords. 

The Birbhum Company, referred to akove, 
was a British Company. The British Gorern- 
ment ought not to have sold the sole right 
to manufacture iron and steel to this 
company, nor allowed “the native landlords” 
to inflict a prohibitive royalty. Who, if any 
interested persons, instigated them to do so, 
is not stated. 

Valentine Ball adds :— 

To the best of my belief these furnaces are, 
for their size and the magnitude of their results, 
by far the largest and most important in the 
whole of India. Each furnace could maks about 
15 cwt. of iron per week; and the total est.mated 
outturn in 1852 from 70 of these furnaces was 
put down at 1700 tons by Dr. Oldham. The 
lohars or iron-makers here were Hindocs; but 
further to thenorth, in the vicinity of the Ramgurh 
Hills, there is another race of iron-makers, who 
use the ordinary small furnaves, and are called 
Cols. It is probable that they are identical with 


the Aguriahs of Hazaribagh and Palamow, whom 
I shall describe on a future page. 


Feasibility of Industrial Reviva: 


Though most of the principal indigenous 
industries of India have decayed or seen 
destroyed during the British period of Indian 
history, it would do no good to any body 
merely to dwell mournfully on their total 
or partial disappearance. That there were such 
industries at one time shows that the raw 
materials necessary for them exist in India 
and that Indians had the knowledge anc the 
capacity to manufacture them into finished 
products. It behoves us, therefore, to revive 
our industries according to the most up-to- 
‘date methods and with the help of the latest 
machinery. That it is possible to do £o is 
proved by the cotton industry of India. In 
spite of handicaps, our countrymen of Bom- 
bay have shown great enterprise in this 
branch of industry. Similar other industries 
should be .started in other parts >f the 
country. Where, as in Bengal, a local mcdern 

eo. TF 
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indastry, like jate, has been almost monopo- 
lised: by foreigners, Iadians should make 
strenuous efforts to capture-it. Already 
there are some jute mills in Bengal owned 
by Indians. 


’. The Tomb of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy 


We have received the fol.owing appeal 
from the Reverend Dr. W. Tudor Jones in 
connection with the tomb cf Rajah Ram 
Mohur Roy at Bristol :— 


14,*Clifton Park, 
Bristol. 
Jar. 23rd, 1928. 


Dear Indian Friends, 


l wish to make an appeal to you for 
help in connection with the Tomb of 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who died in 
Bristol in 1833 and was buried here. A 
sum of money invested in the names of 
the Trustees of the Unitarian Church at 
Lewin's Mead, Bristol, would provide for 
the up-keep of the Tomb for the future. 
And, also, Lewin’s Mead Chapel, where 
the Rajah worshipped, has been 
restored at a heavy cost of nearly £l, 
000. The Congregation has no wealthy 
members, and we appeal to you to help us 
to clear a debt of £500. This Place of 
Worship was very dear to the Rajah. It 
was through the instrumentality of the 
then Minister—Dr. Lant Carpenter—and 
of his great daughter, Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter, that the Rajah came to England. lt 
is our intention to place a Tablet in this 
Place of Worship for the Rajah. Mr. 
Keshub Chunder Sen was also greatly 
attached to the Place and we should like 


. to place a Tablet to his memory as well. 


On the 27th of September of each 
year a service is held at the Rajah’s 


‘Tomb, and, Indian friends and pilgrims 


visit the Church. 

Any contributions sent to me, as 
Minister of the Church. will be gratefully 
received, acknowledged, and used for the 
purposes which J have mentioned in this 
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letter. Itis our strong wish to preserve 
for all times the Tomb and the Religious 
Buildme. 
With thanks, 
I remain, 
Dear Friends, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) (Reverend Dr.) W. Tudor Jones. 


The appeal speaks for itself. Indians of 
all provinees, races, creeds and castes should 
contribute their mite to enable Dr. Tudor 
Jones to keep the tomb of the Rajah in 
good repairs. The people of Bristol have done 
much hitherto to preserve it. It is time 
now for us to do our duty. 

The editor of The Modern Review will be 
happy to receive, acknowledge, aud remit all 
contributions to Dr. Tudor Jones. 


Defeating Government in Legislative 
Bodies 


As in previous years so in this, the 
Central and Provincial Governments have 
been defeated in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils a good many 
times, and yet the Central and Provincial 
Governments go on merrily, without even 
any change in their personnel brought about 
by such defeats. For this reason these official 
deieats and non-official victories may appear 

Luseless and meaningless, and the time and 
energy of the non-official members spent for 
inflicting the defeats may seem wasteful 
expenditure of those valuable things. But these 
victories are not futile. For one thing, they 
prove that our case is strong and our re- 
presentatives are patriotic and capable men. 
In legislative bodies which are not entirely 
elective and in which the official influence is 
so strong, it is not an easy thing to inflict 
defeats on the Government. 

India is not a new country. It is not like 
a clean state on which one can write any- 
thing that one wants. Some work of destruc- 
tion has sometimes to be done in order that 
constructive work may commence. One 


would fain not do such work. But sometimes . 


it has got to be done. As it is not and does 
not appear to be practicable to remove the 
British bureaucracy from the sphere of 
Indian administration and politics by some 
revolutionary change, what has to be done 
is to destroy the false belief in their superior 
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and special altruism, beneficence, capacity, 
efficiency and bona fides. It is not urged 
that this should be done by any means, fair or 
foul—by recourse to falsehood and un- 
righteousness, if need be. This can be done and 
should be done by strict adherence to truth 
and righteousness. Debates in the council 
chambers, resulting in inflicting defeats 
on the Government, serve the useful 
purpose pointed out above It is not 
meant that ali such defeats are brought 
about by the superiority of the case put 
forward by the non-official majority. Sometimes 
the officials have the worst of it in intrigu- 
ing, it being then a case of ‘diamond cut 
diamond.’ The non-official victories which 
deserve praise are those which are due 
to superior principles, arguments, and 
debating capacity. 

For constructive work the essential 
requirements are knowledge, practical 
ms character, devotion and unremitting 
toil. 


Empire Parliamentary Association 
Delegates to Cant ada 


At the annual meeting of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, British India 
branch, four delegates were elected to attend 
the next meeting of the Association in Cana- 
da, the expenses of the delegates being borne 
by the Canadian Government. The following 
members have been elected delegates : Dewan 
Chaman Lal, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. T. C. 
Goswami, and Sir Darcy Lindsay. As the 
first three are Swarajist Congresswalas, who 
have accepted absolute independence as India’s 
political goal, they have been subjected to 
banter and serious criticism for accepting 
positions in an Association which takes -for 
granted India’s place within the British 
Empire and for agreeing to travel at the expense 
of a member of the “British Commonwealth . 
of Nations.” 

The Empire Parliamentary Association is 
not the only body in which India has a 
place without being fully entitled to if. All 
the members of the League of Nations, 
except India, are self-governing states; other 
states which are not self-ruling cannot become 
members. India,a subject country without self- 
rule, was given a place there by a fluke. The 
British Government wanted more votes than 
one, and that was one of the reasons why the 
Signatories to the Peace Treaty at Versailles 
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were made original members of the League 
and an English official was made to sign it 
on behalf of India. Similarly only those 
countries of the British Empire which aave 
real parliaments ought to be entitled to 
become members of the Empire Parliamen- 
tary Association. India’s Central Legisla- 
ture is a glorified debating club, a sori of 
camouflage to mislead the unwary into the 
belief that India has self-rule :—it is not a 
real parliament in any sense. Therefore, 
India’s legislators are not in reality ent_tled 
to have anything to do with the Association. 
But there is no harm in availing ourselves 
of opportunities that come without our 
Seeking them, which may enable us to 
establish contacts with foreign countries and 
Serve India in various ways and accuire 
experience. 

The acceptance of absolute independance 
as India’s political goal does not mean that 
India has already become independent. If 
Swarajist Congresswalas are to be criticised 
for accepting positions in an Empire Assccia- 
tion, they might also be criticised for re- 
maining members of British Indian legislatures, 
for paying taxes to the British Government, 
and so on. We do not think they should be 
criticised for those reasons. If by becoming 
and remaining members of legislatures shey 
sincerely feel they can indirectly promote 
the cause of independence, they are just_fied 
in doing so. As for accepting payment of 
their expenses from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, there can be no objection to it on any 
reasonable ground. They do not accept 
money on any conditions, nor do they tkere- 
by part with any of their rights or principles. 
All those of our legislators who are indepen- 
dentists are paid their travelling expenses 
to and from the seats of Government by the 
Central and Provincial Governments. If 
the acceptance of such payment is not wrong, 
it is also right to accept Canadian money. 

Canada has not yet got the semblance of 
independence but it has got its substsnce, 
When it bas advanced a little further. it 
would be able, if it liked, to fully assert its 
independence. If our delegates can interest 
the Canadian people in India’s claim to a 
political status similar to that of Canada. it 
would not be a worthless performance. Let 
it not be supposed that in writing this. we 
are advocating a Dominion status for India 
as the goal of her political aspiration and 
thereby indirectly opposing her just and 
natural right and claim to absolute indepen- 
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dence. We are doing nothing of the kind. 
The exact means and methods to be used for 
attaining independence are not yet clear to 
us. Bus it may be said in general terms that 
independence may be won either by means of 
a revolution or wa the Deminion status. It 
is not clear to us how a revolution may be 
brought about-—particularly how it may be 
brought about without damaging some of India’s 
vital interests and impairing her ultimate pros- 
pects of freedom. It may be admitted that it is 
possible, but what is pcssible may not be 
practicable under certain circumstances. AS 
regards the way to incependence vza the 
Dominion status, though it may not be as 
dramatic and heroic as the revolutionary 
method, there is nothinz dishonorable or 
disgraceful about it. Dominions like South 
Africa and Canada have not declared for 
independence in the abstract; but itis clear 
from their actions and the speeches of their 
statesmen that they will not brook .any 
interference on the part of Great Britain 
and that they will secede the moment 
Britain stands in the way of their doing 
what they think fitin their own interests. 
What the comparatively small populations 
of these countries are doing may surely be 
aimed at by more than one-sixth of the 
population of the earth dwelling in India. 

We are aware that there is at present as 
little disposition on the part of the British 
people to agree to India’s having Dominion 
status as fo her having independence. But 
when tne same goal may be reached in 
different ways, there need not be any 
hesitation to use whatever honourable means 
may bə found handy. n 

There is one point in the criticism 
levelled at the Swarajist delegates to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association which is 
worthy of attention. It is said that if they 
go to Canada they will not be able to 
attend the Simla Session of the Legislative 
Assembly. That will certainly be a disadvantage 


to the non-official groups, as they will 
have three votes the less. Moreover, the 
opposition will be deprived of the 


leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 


== 


Students and Politics 


If young men of and above a certain age 
who are not students are thought fit to take 
part in polities, students of and above 
the same age may also be intellectually 
fit to do so. This general statement 
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carries with it the implication that schoolboys 
are not fit to take part in polities. For, 
nobody contends that a boy of, say, even 16 
or 17 who is not a student is fittc. take 
active part in polities. Of course, like other 
boys, even schoolboys may be spectators of 
political demonstrations and listeners to 
political speeches—though we would prefer 
their not hearing the harangues of dema- 
gorzues, 


What should be the attitude of college 

and university students to politics ? “Nobody 
says that young traders, merchants, mechanics, 
artisans, handicraftsmen, physicians, engineers, 
lawyers, labourers, etc., are unfit to have any- 
thing to do with polities merely because of 
their youth. A young man of 21 of any of 
the above classes may even be a legislator. 
So students of similar ages may not be 
intellectually unfit to take part in ‘polities. 
The real objection to theirdabbling in politics 
is of a different description. A young man 
of any of the above-named classes would not 
succeed in his profession if he were to 
devote more of his time and energy to 
politics than to the work which he professes 
to do. There may be many among them 
who have sufficient wealth to fall back upon 
even if they fail in their profession ; so they 
can afford to neglect it. But the real point is 
that by such neglect they cease to be efficient 
and useful members of the class to which they 
ncminally belong. It will be understood that 
we are not referring to elderly persons who 
have practically retired or can afford to retire 
from active pursuit of their callings. 
_ As regards college and university students, 
if they devote more time to politics than to 
thair studies, they must fail to achieve such 
success as they could otherwise have done. 
The very fact of a man being called and 
calling himself a student means that his 
main concern is study. If he feels called 
upon to devote himself entirely or mainly to 
pclitics, he is bound in honesty to cease to 
be a student and to call himself a student. 
The students owe something to their parents 
or other guardians also. The matter becomes 
comparatively simple if these guardians agree 
to their wards devoting most of their time 
and energy to politics while retaining the 
name and status of students. The question 
then would remain to be decided by the heads 
of educational institutions whether they would 
have students backward in their studies 
owing to excessive devotion to politics. 

Ji the guardians of any students want 
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that they should make study their main 
concern, but if the same students want to 
make politics their chief occupation, the 
honourable course for such students to adopt 
would be to tell their guardians unreservedly 
how they spend and want to spend their 
time. If need be, these young men should 
also be self-supporting. The allowances given 
them by their guardians’ are meant to enable 
them to live and work as students. If without 
the consent of their guardians or contrary to 
their wishes, they want to be in the main 
politicians or agents of politicians, they 
should in honesty forego these allowances, 
and either maintain themselves by their own 
independent earnings cr be maintained by 
the politicians whose behests they carry out. 

We are aware of and have all along 
condemned the hypocrisy underlying the 
use of the words “atmosphere of pure study.” 
In the modern world at any rate there can-. 
not be any such atmosphere. Loyalism is 
also politics of a sort, and some text-books 
and celebrations are marked by such politics. 
Students, like other young men, will have to 
do with politics in their future careers, 
and therefore they ought to know polities. 
But their contact with polities should be 
mainly as students, as observers and learners, 
not mainly as active workers and participants. 
We cannot dogmatically say that students should 
leave all participation in political meetings 
and movements severely alone. Nor can we 
provide all sorts of students with a cut and 
dried time-table, definitely laying down 
how much time is to be devoted to studies, 
how much to recreations, how much to 
politics, how much to social and religious 
movements and social service, etc. As self- 
regulating beings, the students should be 
able to discipline themselves and todraw up 
their own time-tables, always remembering 
that so long as they retain the names 
and status of students, their main work is 
study. 


Ought not they to fight freedom’s battle ? 
Of course, they should, when and if the call 
comes for their services. But they are to 
fight as young fighters for freedom, not as 
students. We are for thoroughgoing honesty, 
inner and outward. If you are above all 
fighters for freedom, be so by all means. 
But please do not pretend to be students 
par excellence at the same time. There should 
not be any make-believe of any sort. 

We are aware of the truism that neither 
man’s nature nor man’s sphere of outward 
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‘activity is divided into water-tight or air-tight 
-compartments and that one can play several 
roles. But the number of versatile super- 
‘men has been very small in the world’s 
‘history. And so the general rule fcr the 
‘vast majority of mankind is that there should 
-be one main occupation for each indivic ual. 
For students that occupation is study. They 
can no more figure as successful politicians 
-and successful students at the same zime 
than many of the leaders of a political party 
in Bengal have successfully filled the “oles 
-of “National” educators and political agitctors 
at the same time. 


Rowdyism of Young Men 


It gives us great pain to call attentian to 
the rowdy conduct of some of our young 
men in connection with public functions and 
towards their teachers. If elderly persons 
do anything wrong, that also should certzcinly 
‘be condemned and remedied. But itis doing 
no good either to the young men concerned 
-or to the nation atlarge to systematically omit 
-all reference to their rowdyism, deseribe 
them as fighters for freedom, and give 1iighly 
-coloured accounts of the real or imaginary 
faults of their teachers and dwell exclus:vely 
‘on them. 

Worst of all has been the exulting and 
laudatory description of the exploits cf the 
young hopefuls in insulting and assatlting 
some Bengal M. L.Cs at the Calcutta Town 
‘Hall at the instigation of some  <edlow- 
councillors after the failure of the nc-eonfi- 
‘dence motion against the Bengal Ministers. 
It is quite easy to behave as Indian zentle- 
‘men even towards political opponents. 

Whatever else in occidental manners is worthy 


-of imitation, Western political rowdyism is not. 


‘Cowards hire goondas or hooligans to insult 
and assault their opponents. Are our young men 
‘to degrade themselves to such a role? If 
any politician wants any opponent of his to 
Ye assaulted, he should have the courage to 
do the act of violence himself. 


Annual Reunion of Greater India Society 


The Greater India Society held its Annual 
Reunion (29th March, 1928) in the Lecture 
Hall of the Asutosh Building, Calcutta 
University. Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, MA, CIE, 
presided. on the occasion. Sir Brojandra 
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Lall Mitter, the Advocate-General of Bengal, 
Dr. Subcdh Chandra Mookerjee, Government 
Examiner of Accounts, Dr. B. L Chaudhury, 
Mr. 0.0. Gangoly, editor “Rupam,” Mr. P. 
Chowdhury and several other men of light and 
leading in sympathy with the Society were 
present. The Vice-Chancellor, who is also 
the President of the Society, welcomed the 
guests aad traced the progress of the work 
of the Society, which from an infant institu- 
tion hss gradually become ən All-India 
movement, throwing new liz! on Indian 
history and popularising historical research 
by means of lantern lectures all over the 
country. Mr. Sarkar pointed out how Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, p. urrt. (Paris, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, was invited 
by fout of our  universities—those of 
Madras and Mysore, Andhra and Dacca, 
to deliver lectures on the “art and archaeo- 
logy of Greater India,” and he hoped that 
the history of Hindu cultaral colonisation 
and of the undying contribution of India to 
world culture would form part of the syllabus 
of every University of India. He further 
remarked that the lectures delivered by 
brilliant scholars [like Dr. Suviti Kumar 
Chatterjee, p. rz, (London, Dr. P. C. Bagchi 
D. utr. (Paris), Dr. B. R. Chatterjee, PHD. 
(London), Dr. N. P. Chakarvarty, PHD. 
(Caniab), and others were creating a new 
historical outlook and were bringing the 
results of recondite research to the general 
public, not forgetting even the unlettered 
mass of men and women, who are every- 
where hailing with great enthusiasm the 
illustrated lantern lectures of the Society. 
It is nct only the learned societies of the city 
like the University, the Science Congress, 
the Sahitya Parishad, ete, that had welcomed 
the lectures, but from the remote muffassil 
also has come warm response, and the lecturers 


had to visit Howrah, Hooghly, Bogra, Pubna, 
Rajsbahi, Rungpur, Dacca, Mymensing, 
Manickzunj, Barisal, and other places. 


“The permanent contribution of India to 
human history”, continued the historian 
Vice-Chancellor, “was in the department of 
culture and art, of philosophy and peaceful 
progress; and here our society has drawa 
inspiration from its Purodha, the poet-sage 
Rabindranath Tagore.” 

On this occasion Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
Superirtendent of the Archaeological Survey 
cf India, Eastern Circle, delivered a very 
interesting lectureon the Paharpur excavations. 

“The contribution of Pabarpur to the cultural 
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history of Bengal in regard to, religion, art and 
architecture is unique and, unrivalled”, said Mr. 
Dikshit, in. the course of his lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on the recent excavations and finds 
at Paharpur. The excavations at Paharpur, which 
were undertaken by the Eastern Circle of the 
Archaeological Survey, have yielded a rich harvest 
of finds during the last three years including 
amongst others the discovery of a colossal temple 
of the Gupta period about 350 feet in length and 
320 feet in breadth and 70 feet in height, em- 
helished with sculptural and terra-cotta decorations 
ca ascle not hitherto found in Eastern Jndia, 
‘Lhe outstanding characteristics of the most flouri- 
shing period of the Paharpur temple appear to be 
eatnolicity and tolerance. All the known religious 
sects. such as the Vaishnavas and the Saivas, the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, were represented. 
„The Paharpur mound,” the lecturer explained, 
was first brought to the notice of Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton over 120 years ago as the highest 
existing rain of antiquity in Eastern or probably 
inthe whole of India. Subsequently it was seen 
anc described by Westmacott and Cunningham 
about 50 years ago, the latter making an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to excavate it. After the formation of 
the Eastern Circle about 8 years ago, the site was 
one of the first to be acquired. In 1923 a part 
cf the surrounding rampart walls was cleared under 
the direction of Prof. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta 
Unversity. But excavations were first begun in 
the central mound, which proved to be the 
main temple, in 1925 by Mr. R. D. Banerji, 
iien Superintendent of the Eastern Circle. Mr. 
ganerji succeeded in clearing the northeru portion 
of the gigantic temple including the staircase and 
a _ gate-house in the northern rampart wall. Since 
2926 the work has been conducted under the 
superintendence of Mr. Dikshit and the entire 
temple with ifs terraced verandahs and _pillared 
halis, bands of terra-cotta plaques, recessed niches 
wita sculptures in the lower part of the basement 
were brought to light. 


„The Paharpur temple”, the lecturer observed, 
supplied an architectural missing link between 
the earlier monuments of India and the_ later 
exuberance of Indo-colonial art as exemplified in 
Java, Cambodia and Burma. The art of Pabarpur 
supplies the first indications of a prosperous 
school of sculpture in the golden age of the Guptas. 
besides exhibiting the well-known characteristics 
of broad intellectualism common with the other 
contemporary schools, the, Bengal. masters show 
iheir individuality in their peculiar refinement 
aiG emotionalism. The terrs-cotta plaques, of 
which no fewer than three thousand specimens 
have so far come to light, represent probably the 
most well-defined provincial folk art in which 
Bengal continues to show her prominence to the 
present day. Almost the entire animal and vege- 
tab'e world seemed to have been laid under 
contribution by the artists of Paharpur, _ who 
have succeeded in imparting to their handicraft 
the impressions of the world throbbing with 
action and life in which they were living. The 
weelth of material thus made available to the 
Student oł the early plastic art of Bengal is of 
incalculable value, 

‘The stone images discovered in situ at Pahar- 
pur form probably the most valuble part of the 
discoveries, They prove for the first time the 
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existence in Bengal of a strong Vaishnava and 
Saiva tradition, and a flourishing school of sculp- 
ture inthe Gupta period. Some of the earliest 
and mest artistic representations of the exploits 
of the divine Krishna in his boyhood are to be- 
found. here, including the earliest known repre- 
sentation of Shri Krishna and Radha, incidentally 
proving that the popular Radha-Krishna cult of 
Bengal can be, traced back in Bengal to over 
fourteen centuries, The images of other Hindu 
deities, such as Balarama, Indra, Yamuna, Siva. 
Yama. Agni, etc., are marvellously, well executed. 
and exhibit many features of interest to the 
student of art and iconography. _A few stories. 
from the Indian epics. Ramayana and Mahabharata. 
as also popular folk-tales current among the people, 
have been rendered in stone and terra-cotta with. 
characteristic force. 

“The most important among the finds of the 
current year’s excavation is a copper plate dated 
in the year 159 of the Gupta year (equivalent to- 
479 A.D) recording the purchase and donation of 
land by a Brahmin and hisiwife for the maintenance: 
of worship at the Vihara or religious establishment 
presided over by Nigrantha or Jaina abbots, which, 
there are reasons to assume, was no other tham 
the Paharpur monument in its earlier and possibly 
less complex form. There must have been whole- 
sale additions and reconstructions in the next few 
centuries and from the ninth century A. D. the 
Vihara seems to have been dedicated to Buddhism, 
and known after the well-known king Dharmapala- 
of the Pala dynasty, who were devoted adherents 
of the Buddhist faith. The history of this. 
wonderful monument, along with that of many 
similar places in Northern India, ceased with the: 
Muhammadan conquest.” 


“Indianization” of the Indian Army 


That the Indian army has remained so 
long de-Indianized is a sufficient condem- 
nation of British rule in India. The attempt: 
to Indianize it, if made in all sincerity, 
would only have removed some of the- 
disgrace attaching to British rule on account. 
of the long de-Indianization of the army; it. 
could not have entitled the Government to- 
positive praise. But the Government is. 
determined not even to wipe away any 
stigma attaching to it. Even the partial 
Indianization of the army, recommended . by 
the Skeen Committee unanimously, is not to 
be given effect to. And what was that com- 
mittee like ? It was, in the words of the 
Liberal weekly The Week, edited by Dr, 
H. C. E. Zacharias, a body of eminent. 
Englishmen and Indians, presided over by the 
British Chief of Staff of the Indian Army. 

“Tf such a Committee could formulate a unani- 
mous report, proof is not needed that its terms. 
would neither be precipitate nor of a nature to- 


impair the efficiency of the Army. No General of 
the eminence of Sir Andrew Skeen would have: 
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set his seal to it, we may be cuite 
sure, unless the plan proposed was tachni- 
cally, i. e militarily, sound. But such a report 
has now been treated as a mere scrap of paper, 
flouted and tossed into the Imperial waste-3<per- 
basket. And why? Because the report horestly 
‘tried to lay the foundation to a really “Indian 
rArmy.” Instead of which we now find that all the 

British will do is to open the Artillery, Engireers 
and Air-Corps to Indians; and that they will give 
them 20 vacancies per annum instead of tha 10 
promised at present. But already one is told that 
‘snitable” candidates are not forthcoming 2ven 
sufficient for the ten nominal vacancies; how then 
is the raising of their number to 20 going to help 
us? The main recommendation of the Szeen 
Committee of course was for the creation cf an 
Indian Sandhurst, to make India self-supporting in 
the provision of officers: and that recommendation 
has been ruthlessly thrown out. There is to be 
no Indian Sandhurst and there is-—particularly—to 
be no time-table, tying down the Governmert to a 
_ definite programme of progressive Indianization. 
At every step there is to be a “review of effests,” 
a “watch and see”, a perhaps, an ife | _ 

Worst of all, the policy of the “Hight Flack 
Units” is to be revived, so as to make the rest of 
the army—the Indian Army !—quite snug for 
British Officers and preserving them, from the 
calamity of having an Indian as superior officer. 
As Indian officers get promoted, they will be drafted 
into the Black Units—but, even there, Sic W, 
Birdwood with unconscious irony, adds, “it ‘would 
be years before the last- British officer was 
eliminated.” 


The Hight Units scheme was devised to 
see that no British officer had ever to serve 
_ under an Indian officer, and therefore, it is 
‘sacrosanct! Before the Sepoy War, it was 
not unusual for British soldiers to be led by 
. adian commandants. But partly on acecunt 
| of the racial arrogance fostered by British 

Imperialism and partly owing to distrust of 
Indians, there has been retrogression in the 
army in this respect. 

Mr. Jinnah is reported to have said—and 
as he was a member of the sub-Commictee 
of the Skeen Committee he ought to knov— 
that the announcement made by the Sm- 
mander-in-Chief in the Assembly with regard 
to the decisions of Government on the Skeen 
Committee’s report is substantially the scheme 
placed before the Committee by the Brizish 
War Office, So all the time and Iebour 
devoted by the Committee to taking evidence, 
deliberating, and drafting a report—nos to 
speak of the large sums of money span, 
were simply a huge waste and a fraud. The 
powers that be knew what they woulc do 
even before the Committee had set to werk! 
What hypocrisy and camouflage ! 

Further, 


Mr. Jinnah asked the Commander-in Chief why 
the report of the Sub-Committee of the Skeen 


Committee was still suppress2d. If it was not to 
be published, was the appreciation of the Sub- 
Committee’s labour genuine or only formal. “May 
I know the object of suppressing the report and 
the proceedings of the Sub-Committee.” He thought 
Pandit Mctilal was wise in leaving the Committee 
(Cheers). He (the Pandit) realized it was not worth 
while wasting time, energy, and brain. The 
speaker did not follow that lne bat continued in 
order to produce a fair and reasonable scheme for 
the purpose of accelerating Indianisation. They 
spent 13 to 14 months and their report was 
unanimcus. Continuing Mr. Jinnah said: “The 
Government has fundamentally turned down that 
Report and I must emphatically protest against 
to-day’s announcement. It is a travesty of the 
unauimcus recommendations of the Sandhurst 
Committee.” (Hear, hear). 


Mr. Jinnah observed thet Indians wanted 
a National Army. 


The Commander-in-Chief has told us that the 8 
Unit Scheme must remain in operation. 
Every British _ Officer ard Indian Officer 
who gave evidence was opposed to the 
scheme and vet it is not given effect to. Why? 
I tell the House the only reason is, and the 
Commandz2r-in-Chief has put it in a diplomatic 
language, that it will be taking a risk—the risk 
that the British recruitment may fail, Why? 
Because it is only by means of the 8 unit scheme 
that an Irdian will never be a superior officer to 
the British Officer. (Hear, hear, Shame). _ 

Mr. Jinnah added : “You say, we will increase 
your number to 25 at Sandhurst and 6 each at 
Woolwich and Cranwell. That is not what we are 
aiming at. The Commaader-in-Chief knows_ per- 
fectly well that we wanted tc lay the foundation 
of a Military College in India that will establish 
our own traditions and asyszem of our own and 
the sooner that is doae the better, and you want 
the later it is done the better. That is the real 
issue. Sir Victor Sassoon says the military expense 
is an insurance premium for safety. Have I gct 
the choice to change the insurance office or say | 
can get ag much safety by paying lless premium” 
(Applause). i 


That India can get as much safety by 
paying less premium, that is, that India can 
be as well defended at a less cost by 
Indianization of the army is clear from some 
calculations of Dr. Mooaje, which are, 
that “in the cavalry 15,000 Indians cost 
Rs. 8 lakhs and 4,000 British Rs. 15 lakhs. 
whilst in the infantry the figures are - 
respectively 90,000 Indians costing Rs. 6 
lakhs, and 45,000 British Rs. 16 lakhs.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jinnah said:— 


Here is a machine the whcle basis of which ! s 
this garrison in the country. (Hear, hear). I us 
not want the garrison of his Majesty’s forces to 
ensure me. I want a natioral army (Applause). 
The waale principle is had trom start to finish. 
So long a3‘you maintain this vicious, principle, so 
long as this machine continues with the present 
organisation, you cannot reduce very much of 
its expenditure. What is the good of the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief telling us yarns that one heard 
from grandmother. Oh! Army is a better nation- 
building department than any other. See what 
we doin the education of our soldiers who are 
better fed and clothed than in their villages. We 
run factories. We are pioneers of every national 
movement in this country. (Laughter). Sir, I can 
tell his Excellency these yarns won't do (Renewed 
laughter). I do not deny the Commander-in-Chief 
is doing his best. If you were to put me there 
l would say the same thing because I have got 
to run that machine. Why tell us these little 
yarns as if these are the issue. Our fundamental 
position is this. We want to turn this garrison 
into a national army. You can help us or hinder. 
Tam convinced that the British Government does 
not wish to helpus. I had my faith in serving 
on the Sandhurst Committee and let me tell the 
Commander-in-Chief that by turning dowa, this 
report and by his announcement he has completely 
shattered my faith in the bona fides of the Govern- 
ment. (Loud and prolonged applause). 


Pandit Motilal Nehru also was as out- 
spoken in his condemnation of the Com- 


mander-in-chief’s announcement as Mr. 
Jinnah. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru declared that the 


Commander-in-Chief’s speech had left him cold. 
It was to his mind in perfect keeping with the 
policy, to which they owed the Statutory 
Commission. The Commander-in-Chief’s announce- 
ment was a further step in the direction of the 
working of that policy; for, the real thing they 
wanted, namely, an Indian Sandhurst, was not to 
be established. He had found no reason to enthuse 
over the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
of which he had at one time been a member, 
Indeed, when the recommendations were published 
he felt a sense of relief that he was not a party 
to them. 

Mr. Jinnath : How do you feel now ? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I feel the same now ; for 
even if as recommended by the Committee an 
Indian Sandhurst was established, it would have 
taken several years before there would have been 
a sufficient number of trained Indians for the 
army. But the insatiable greed of Britain which 
was responsible for keeping India in its grip would 
not contemplate even that contingency of one day 
India standing on her own feet. I hate the word 
Yndianisation from the bottom of my heart. We 
are in India and there is no question about India- 
nisation. What India wants first is to get rid of 
Europeanisation of the Army. Buttherewas to be no 
Indian Sandhurst and even the ten cadets required 
forthe real Sandhurst. were not, in the Government’s 
opinion, availabe_ in India, and it must take a long 
time before an Indian Sandhurst could be estab- 
lished. It was a calumny on the manhood of 
India to say that there was a dearth of cadets. 
Even in the short time he was a member of the 
Skeen Committee he found there were thousands 
of candidates available but there was no inclination 
on the part of the Government to get at them and 
that Government founded qualification not on 
ability but in parentage. 

Inpian Capers Turnep Ovr 

But one of the grounds on which several 

Indian cadets were turned out of Sandhurst 
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was that they could not follow the lectures giver 
in English, There were thousands of students in 
India capable of following Eaglish lectures who- 
were anxious to enter the Army but the Govern- 
ment would not select them because they were 
not great grandsons of some villagers who some 
years ago were connected with the Army. How- 
ever sugarcoated the announcement of the Com- - 
mander-in-Chief might be. however tempting the” 
offers of admission to Woolwich and Cranwell. 
and Sandhurst might be, the fact remained that 
no substantive advance had been given towards a: 
national army in the sense that it was tobe 
officered by Indians. It was sheer hypocrisy to say 
that it was not possible to establish a Military 
College without increasing the military budget. 


Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, Japan—all 
with far smaller populations than India— 
can officer their armies with their own men; 
but India is falsely assumed to be incapable 
of supplying men fit to be officers. If the 
Government were sincere, it could have got 
the requisite number of graduate cadets even. 
from the races, tribes, sects and castes admitted 
by it to be warlike, namely, the Jats, 
Sikhs, Pathans, Gurkhas, ete, not to spea 
of the entire Indian population. 


Imperial Penny Post 


The Statesman supports the revived pro- 
posal for an Imperial penny postage, even 
though it would involve an annual loss of six 
million pounds sterling, on the ground that it- 
would benefit large numbers of citizens. It 
writes : 


With reference to the proposed return to an 
Imperial penny post, the Secretary to the Post 
Office pulls a long face at the estimated cost, 
which he puts at six millions sterling, even’ after 
allowing for an increase in traffic. If that is the 
only argument against the reform, all that can he 
said is that officialdom strains at gnats and swallows | 
camels. For an expenditure of six millions an 
untold boon would be conferred upon many 
millions of British citizens. The wide flung Empire 
would be brought closer together and poor people 
to whom every penny is a consideration would be 
encouraged to keep in closer touch with their 
friends and relatives. It does not befit an adminis- 
tration which has added nearly 40 millions to the 
Budget in the last four years to raise .pious hands 
at the proposal to spend another six millions for a 
purpose which appeals to everybody. 


All these arguments apply to reduction 
of postage in India, mutatis mutandis. 
According to the present ratio of exchange, 
a penny is worth less than an anna, which 
is what the Indian Post Office charges here 
for carrying a letter of minimum weight. 
The Imperial Penny Postage -scheme means 
that a letter with a penny stamp attached to 
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if, posted at the farthest extremity of the 
British Isles, would reach a man living :n 
the remotest corner of Ladakh, the Shen 
States, Australia, the Fiji Islands, ete. Bot a 
letter carried from anywhere in India to an7- 
where else in India, ie, over a much shorter 
“distance than the British letter, must cost 
for its carrying one anna, which is more 
fhan a penny. If for the advantage of 
numerous British citizens, whose average in- 
come is much greater than that of indians, a 
loss ef several million pounds is worth in- 
| curring, why should not a smaller loss 3e 
| worth incurring by the Government of India 
for the advantage of a larger number of 
‘persons ? 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment combined worked at a profit of Bs. 
21,62,542 during the year 1926-27, in spite of 
the fact that the Telegraph Department, takan 
by itself, caused a net loss of Ks. 12,72,332. 30 
it is quite probable that, if postage were 
reduced, the resulting increase in the 
number of post-cards and letters used wotld 
prevent serious loss to the Postal Depart- 
mest alone. In the mass the Telegrarhs 
serve the more well-to-do section of fhe 
people using the combined Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. The higher postage races 
at present charged ought not to be kept up 
mainly in the interests of this richer zele- 
‘graph-using section, 

. Postage rates are cheaper in Japan and 
the United States than in India. The postal 
department ought here to be treated as a 
development department as in many otaer 
countries. 

It is tobe regretted that this year, {00, 
motions for the redaction of postage were 
lost in the Assembly. Itis said that they 
could have been carried if all the memters 
who helped to pass the no confidence in the 
Simon Commission motion had been in tkeir 
places and voted aright when the postal 
resolutions were moved, If so, the absent 
members were guilty of neglect of duty. 


Mr, Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill 


The Select Committee’s report on Mr. 
Har Bilas Sarda’s Bill against child marr.age 
has been signed subject to minutes of 
dissent by five members. 


The Committee has decided that the Bill skould 
effect its purpose of restraining child marriages not 
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by declaring such marriages to be invalid but by 
Imposing punishments upon those who participate 
in them, ‘It has also been proposed that the 
amended Bil should be genera. iu its scope and 
apply to all classes and communities in British 
India. The minimum marriageable age for boys 
has been settled at. eighteen years and for girls at 
fourteen. These decisions are embodied in sub- 
clause 2 of the amended Bill. oe 

_ rhe next important principle determined is the 
interpretation of the phrase participants in a child 
marriage. It has been decided that the following 
classes should come within the penal provisions 
of the Bill namely. (A) male adults who marry 
young girls, (B) persons, who perform any 
essential ceremony of a child marriage, and (C) 
parents and guardians, who promote or permit a 
child marriage. The committee has decided that 
wherea boy betweentheages of eighteen and tweaty- 
one marries a child he shall be liable to fine and 
that where a man above twenty-one marries a 
child he shall incur the full peralty prescribed for 
offences urder the Act, In clause 3 it has 
provided for a fine of Rs. 1,000 “or offenders above 
the age of eighteen years and under twenty-one 
and in clause 7 it has been provided that imprison- 
ment shall not be imposed on these offenders 
under any circumstances. Clause 4 relates to 
offenders above the age of twenty-one years. 

The next point decided was the extent of 
punishment to be provided generally for offences 
under the Act and this has been fixed at simple 
imprisonment up to one month. a fine up to one 
thousand rupees or both these. The punishments 
appear in clauses 4, 5 and 6 of the amended Bill. 

Certain provisions have beer made to avoic the 
risk of frivolous prosecution and harassment. It 
has been provided in clause 8 that only Couris of 
Presidency Magistrates and district Magistrates 
shall have jurisdiction in cases concerning child 
marriages. In clause 9 it has Seen provided that 
cognisance can be taken only uzon complaint made 
within one year of the solemnisation of the 
marriage. In clause 10 it has been laid down that 
the Court, unless it dismisses the complaint, shall 
in all cases make a preliminary inquiry under 
Section 292 of the Code of Oriminal Procedure, 

98. In cianse 11 a provision has been added 
requiring the complainant to give security for pay- 
ment of ary compensation that may be awarded 
against Lim under Section 250 of the same ‘ode. 
It has been also provided that the Act sha.l not 
come into force until the 1st day of April, 1930, by 
which it is expected the provisions of the Bill will 
be widely known among all classes and communi- 
ties. The Government has been asked to take 
exceptional measures in publishing the act as 
finally passed. ; 

We ave on the whole in favour of the 
Bill as re-cast by the Select Committee. If 
passed into law, it will not materially affect 
the marriageable age prevalent among the 
educated classes. “But as the illiterate and 
uneducated masses form the vast majority 
of the people of India, strenuous and cease- 
less educative work must be carriec on 
among them. 


The physical, moral and intellectual edu- 
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cation of girls must also be undertaken on 
a vastly wider scale both by the people and 
the Government. 

So far as Bengal is concerned, those who 
are’ or are called political leaders and their 
followers must pay greater attention than they 
do at present tothe prevention of outrages on 
girls and women. For, higher marriageable 
age for girls would mean the keeping un- 
married of large numbers of girls of a 
maturer age than at present. The risk to 
Hindu girls would be greater than Muslim 
girls, because purdah is stricter among 
Muslims and because statistics show that 
Hindu girls are victimised in larger numbers 
by Muslim and Hindu ruffians than Muslim 
girls are by Hindu and Muslim ruffians. In 
writing this we do not indirectly suggest 
that purdah should be made stricter among 
Hindus. What we suggest is that Hindus, 
young and old, should be more courageous, 
willing and able to protect girls and women 
than they are, and girls and women should 
also be taught the arts of self-defence. 

In the course of his statement to the 
Press Mr. Sarda says: 


“The Muslim opinion is dead against lowering 
the minimum marriageable age of girls below 14, 
and there is hardly any reason why the Hindus, 
whose interest in the well being of their own 
community is as strong as that of the Muslims in 
theirs, should want the age to be fixed below 


“It is apprehended that those who are opposed to 
all social reforms or to legislation in any form in 
the matter of social reforms will start an agitation 
against the Bill, and it is therefore necessary that 
all Indians who have the good of India at heart 
shouid begin work in right earnest in this matter 
of the most vital importance and to the well-being 
of the nation, to educate public opinion and to 
focus it on the provisions of the Bill. 

‘I particularly appeal to the women of India to 
be up and working and to leave no stone unturned 
to see that the Bill becomes a measure of adequate 
marriage reform and to show that, as it primarily 
affects their well-being and their future happiness, 
they are fully conscious of their responsibilities 
in the, matter and their power to shape their future 
destinies.” 


Madras Council Against Child Marriage 


An Associated Press dated 
Madras, March 27,. states :— 


Strong condemnation of child marriage found 
expression in the Madras Council this afternoon 
when Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal moved a resolution 
emphasising , the, necessity for legislation in 
connection with raising of marriageable age of boys 


message, 


and girls to twenty-one and ‘syxteen respectively. 
Speakers deplored the practice of early marriage 
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and urged British India to follow the lead o 
Indian states. , ; n 
‘the motion was carried without division. 


Satyendra Prasanna Sinha a 


I saw Satyendra Prasanna Sinha for the 
first time when he returned to india after 
boing called to the Bar. His cousin, the 
late Hemendranath Sinha, was then residing 
in Calcutta as a college student in an old 
house in Mir Jafar’s Lane (now College 
Row), Calcutta, with a few friends, myseli 
being one of them. On landing in Calcutta. 
he spent a day or two with us in thal 
house. 


I always respected him, because he was a 
gentleman and a man of character. Ou! 
views in social and religious matters were 
similar; in politics we somewhat differed 
But I never had any doubts regarding his 
sincere love of the Motherland and his 
desire that she should be free in the 
follest sense of the word. The People ol 
Lahore is quite right in stating that he was 
not of the breed of flatterers: his advance- 
mentin life was due to his merits, and also 
of course, to the rising tide of national self- 
assertion in the country. He never mis- 
took rudeness for spirit of independence : 
nor did he ever suffer from a swelled head. 

The Indian Social Reformer writes :— 


In his own quiet way, he worked to advance 
the national cause in every direction. He took : 
keen interest In the progress of the social move 
ment in particular and regretted that it could no 
proceed faster. In a letter written just two month: 
ago, Lord Sinha expressed his pleasure at thi 
success of the last National Social Conference 
adding : “I wish the pace could be greatly acce 
lerated ; but take_ comfort when I remember the 
wise dictum of Lord Bacon that “if the force o. 
custom, simple and separate, be great, the force 
of custom, copulate and conjoined and collegiate 
is far greater’ ; and only_ those who are actua 
workers in the social field can_ realise the enor 
mous difficulties in their way. Patience must b 
our watchword.” The difficulties are not so grea 
as they seemed to Lord Sinha, and they have 
steadily diminished. The prospect of social refor 
was never brighter than it is_ to-day. To a consi 
derable extent, this is the direct consequence o. 
the awakened political conscience of the country 
which enables it to see ihe details of social life ir 
their proper perspective, and Lord Sinha’s part ir 
the great awakening is second to tbat of none. 


His innate modesty and gentlemanliness 
prevented him from practising the art of 
self-advertisement. These traits are fouad 
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exemplified in the following extract from 
The Indian Social Reformer : 


Lord Sinha’s Charities: We reprint elsewhere 
a letter written by Mr. N. N. Sircar in which ae 
points out, in repudiation of Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
calumny, the social benefactions of Lord Sinha to 
3 native village of Raipur. We had not not cad 
this in our reading of Miss Mayo’s book, until Lord 
Sinha himself called attention to it. Friends in 
England have been pressing for an English edition 
of thereprintof our articles in reply to Miss Mayo’s 
book, ard one of them suggested that Lord Snaa 
hould be requested to write an introduccicn. 
n asking to be excused, Lord Sinha wrote: “ 
doubt if it would be of much use for me to wr.te 
foreword for the proposed English edition of 
your articles in reply to Miss Mayo’s “Mother India”. 
Personal r:ncour may be attributed to me, as she 
devoted half a chapter to vilifying me—anory- 
mously but sufficiently clearly to indicate whom 
she meant. I trust you will excuse me if I keep 
ear of the controversy, which is also getting stale 
now.” Mr. Sircar says that Lord Sinha refused to 
ave his benefactions advertised in order to rebut 
Miss Mayo’s calumny. 









That notorious woman’s calumny is to be 
found in the following passage of her book 
Mother India, pp. 195-196, British edition — 


t was one of the most eminent of living Indians 
zho gave me_this elucidation of the attitude of 
à respected Hindu nobleman toward his own 
home town. 


_ ‘Disease, dirt and ignorance are the charac-e7Is- 
ics of my country. he said in his perfect Eog! sh, 
kitting in his cify-house library where _ his long 
rows of law-books stand marshalled along the 
valls. “Take my own. village, where for centuries 
he head of my family. has been chief. When I 
rho am now head, Jeft it seventeen years agc, 1t 
contained some 1800 inhabitants. When I revisited 
t-I found that the population had dwindl2c to 
fewer than 600 persons. I was horrified. 


“My question, therefore, is plain: What have the 
British been doing in the last hundred years that 
mu village should be like this ?--The British say, 
‘We had to establish peace and order befor2 we 
ould take other matters up”: also, “this is a vast 
aountry, we have to build bridges and roads end 
rrigation canals.” But surely, surely, they coald 
have done more, and faster, And they le: ny 
people starve ! 







After quoting these words of Lord Sirha’s 
without mentioning his name, the authcr2ss 
says that “he, the one great man of iis 
Pillage, had left that village. without help, 
advice, leadership”, ete. Lord Sinha did 
help his village. He spent money for its 
educational, sanitary and agricultural improve- 
ment, and has left endawments for -bẹ 
continnance of such work. 
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Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth 


Gujarat in particular and all India have 
lost a great citizen in Sir Ramanbhai 
Nilkanth. Of him the Subodka Patrika 
wriies :— 


His death removes from our midst one of the 
most distinguished lawyers of the Ahmedabad bar, 
one of the warmest advocates of social reform an 
the leader of the Prarthana Samaj movement in 
Gujarat. We cannot, in this short article, speak 
of the innumerable services that Sir Ramanbhai 
rendered as the President oi the Ahmedabad 
Municipality and a Member of the first Bombay 
Legislative Council: we are more concerned with 
what he Cid to farther the cause of religious and 
social reform in Gujarat. Having inherited from 
his wellknown father Rao Saheb Mahipatram 
Rupram his passion for bringing about a total 
change in the religious and social outlook of the 
people of Gujarat. Sir Ramanbhai decided to 
devote himself heart and soul to the cause of 
the Prarthana Samaj movement. er 

Sir Ramanbhai was a man of great abilities and 
remarkable gifts aud it was not surprising that he 
should hare been engaged ix so many public 
activities end connected with so many organisa- 
tions, but we doubt if there was ever any work 
which was dearer to his heart than the work of 
the Prarthana Samaj. Without intending in the 
least to condone the unfortunate mistakes that he 
may or may not have committed, let it be said in 
fairness to this man who has not always been 
understocd and appreciated in the way he deserved, 
that the recorms that he actualy brought about in 
practice ware so immense for his time and cit- 
cumstances that we would not hesitate to class 
him, for that and that alone, among the greatest 
reformers that Gujarat has produced. 

Strictly from a point of view of social, reform 
he went far ahead of his contemporaries, His 
wife, Lady Vidya Gouri, is the first Gujarati lady 
graduate, three of his daughters are also graduates 
and the remaining two will graduate in a year or 
so. His is one of the most cultured families in 
Gujarat. If Sir Ramanbhai had done no other 
work. his cwn family would sufficiently indicate 
the largeness of the spirit of the man who has 
now gone to take his well errned rest. 


K. Ranga Rao 


The late Mr. K. Ranga Rao of Mangalore 
was a great friend of “the depressed classes 
and worked for the amelioration of their 
condition for years till the Gay of his death. 
We intend to publish an article on his life 
and work in a future issue. 


Mr. Natarajan on City College Affairs 


“The City College and 


he paragraph on a 
eee in The Indian 


Hindu Festivals” published 
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Social Reformer does not do justice to Mr. 
K. Natarajan’s reputation as a journalist and 
a thinker. Probably he bas not had time to 
obtain full and accurate knowledge of all the 
facts. So many falsehoods relating -to the 
subject have been and are still being circa- 
lated that it is not practicable to overtake 
and expose them in a munthly magazine. 

The principal, Mr. Heramba Chandra 
Maitra, has been characterised as “a rather 
Strait-laced Brahmo Samajist.’ It is un- 
necessary for us to defend him against this 
gratuitous personal attack. made in such 
perfect good teste. What has to be pointed 
out, in order to show that it is gratuitous, 
Is that whatever Mr. Maitra has done 
has not been done in his individual capacity. 
Like other colleges in Bengal, City College 
has a governing body or council, con- 
sisting of Brahmo and Hindu members, which 
arrives at decisions, and the Principal gives 
effect to them. Perhaps, of course, it is the 
governing body or council which is ` ‘strait- 
oo not Mr, Maitra, or not Mr. Maitra 
alone. 


Mr. Natarajan writes :— 


The idea of taking advantage of the necessity 
cf Hindu students to join the City College for 
secular education, to force on them the creed of 


the Brahmo Samaj, is not fair either to the 
students or the Samaj. We are sure that Raja 


1am Mohun Roy would not have approved of it, 

From prohibiting the puja in the Hostel, itis but 

He sep to prohibiting it in the homes of the 
ys. 


There never was, nor is there now, the 
faintest ‘idea of taking advantage of the 
necessity of Hindu students to join the City 
College’. Calcutta, not to speak of many mofussil 
towns of Bengal, contains many Colleges, 
as cheap as City College, which can accom- 
modate all the students of that college in 
addition to their own. Therefore, there is 
strictly speaking no necessity for any Hindu 
student to join City College. Those who 
join it and its Ram Mohun Roy Hostel 
do so knowing full well what the rules are. 
There has never been any attempt to 
force the creed of the Brahmo Samaj on 
any student or anybody else. The boarders 
of the Ram Mohun Roy hostel have all along 
been allowed perfect liberty of individual 
worship there according to their beliefs. 
Moreover, they have all along been allowed 
to celebrate the Sarasvati Puja festival out- 
side the hostel, and they have done so this 
year, too. Under the circumstances, if any 
group of Brahmos do not allow any religious 
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festival of which image-worship is a part to 
be celebrated in any house and grounds 
under their charge and control, such action, 
in our opinion, dves not deserve to be 
characterized in the way Mr. Natarajan has 
done. The Ram Mobun Roy Hostel is nop 
a church, it is true ; but it is not a Hindu 
temple either. It is a hostel meant for 
students of all religions not merely for Hindu 
students. Hindu stadents certainly have. 
the right of freedom of worship. But, we, 
presume, the Brahmo Samajists also have 
the right to determine what shall .or shall 
not be done in houses and grounds under 
their charge and control. 


We understand that at present almost all 
the boarders of the Ram Mohon Roy Hostel are 
Hindus. Butitis not an exclusively Hindu hostel 
Students of City College of any other deno- 
mination are entitled to reside in it, if they 
want to and if there be room. The college 
authorities cannot shut them out. Under 
the circumstances, the authorities, we think, 
have been well-advised in laying down the 
rule that if students of any particular sect 
want to celebrate a festival, they should do 
it outside the hostel precincts. At the same 
time, orthodox students of any particular 
denomination, provided they are sufficient in 
number, may have a separate “mess” for 
themselves in a separate house and celebrate. 
their religious festivals there There is no 
objection to that. Ifa hostel, like the City 
College hostel in question, were open to 
students of all religions, and if they all 
wanted to celebrate their particular religious 
festivals there, it might thereby be certainly 
converted into a Religious Liberty Hall of 
Festivals of All Religions, but it is certain 
that that would not promote intercommunal 
peace and goodwill and “nation-building,” 
as in such a Hall sacrifices of certain kinds 
of quadrupeds might lead to unintended 
human sacrifices also. 

Mr. Natarajan is sure that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy would not have approved of the 
rule relating to festivals laid down for the 
hostel named after him. But our perusal o 
the Raja’s life and Bengali as’ well a 
English works has not made us so cocksure a 
the editor of “the Indian Social Reformer.’ 
We think he would have approved of it. 

“From prohibiting the Puja in the Hostel, 
it is but one step to prohibiting if in the 
homes of the boys.” Hypothetically i 
be so. But the fact is and hds been 


wise. Far from making such an absurd 





NOTES 


attempt as prohibiting the Puja in the 1omes 
of their students, the City College autnorities 
have all along allowed the boarcers to 
celebrate the Pujah anywhere outside the 
Hostel, and they have done so. 

We do not wish to write more on the 
subject. The authorities of the City College 
and the leaders of the Sadharan 3zahmo 
Samaj, with neither of which the present 
Writer has any connection, ought to have 
furoished the editors of the principal Indian 
newspapers with a full account of the facts, 
in the absence of which the lies andj. half- 
truths published in the newspapers ars being 
accepted as fhe undiluted truth, aud students 
guilty of gross breach of discipline, rowdyism 
aud of such highly refined acts as insulting 
aod molesting their principal, hustling and 
abusing one of their professors, switching 
off the lights in his quarters, trying tc force 
open the door of the apartments whare he 
was residing with his family, pouring curds 
on the head of a fellow-student and z:rland- 
iog another witlr old shoes for their Jffence 
of attending college, etc..—are being eu.ogised 
as martyrs to religious freedom by 
some demagogues and some professors of 
rival colleges, 


A Noble Gift 


Sir Annamalai Chetty has offered tLe sum 
of twenty lakhs of rupees alorg with 
properties attached to the Sri M nakshi 
College at Chidambaram for the formation 
of a University there. It is a gzeat gift, 
which will immortalise the donor’s name 
and benefit countless generations of young 
people. 


“Whose is the Associated Press” 


The People asks in its issue of tne 22nd 
March last, “Whose is the Associated 
Press ?” and publishes some test Zacts. It 
shows that the A. P. I. version of the Lahore 
demonstration on the arrival of ths Simon 
Commission is the same as that which 
appeared in the Anglo-Indian daly the 
“Civil and Military Gazette.’ It goes on to 
ask Mr. K. C. Roy some very incorvenient 
questions in this conection. 
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The Simon Commission in the Panjab 


It is clear from the pages of The Tribune, 
The People and The Hindu Herald, shat the 
people of the Panjab gave the same sort of 
welcome to the Simon Commission which it 
generally received elsewhere. “The welcomes 
were all got-up tomfvolery.” In many places, 
the buycotters were interfered with and roughly 
handled by the local police and officials. 


Tae Servants of the People Society 


The Servants of the People Society of 
Lahore has just celebrated its 7th enniver- 
sary. Its report for the year 1927-25 shows 
that it has done good work for the people 
in various directions, social, political, econo- 
mic and educational, in the Panjab, U. P., 
Orissa and Kathiawar. During the 
anniversary celebrations Pandit Macan 
Mohan Malaviya laid the foundation stone of 
the Hall which the Society requires in 
Lahore, naming it very appropriately after 
Lala Lajpat Rai, the founder and director of 
the Society. Lalaji announced the establish- 
mert of a trust of the initial value of 
Rs. 1,10,000 for erecting a consumptives’ 
hospital for women. It is needless tc praise 
him for his charities. 


The Holkar-Miller Marriage 


So much fuss has been made over the 
“conversion” of Miss Nancy Miller and her 
marriage with the legally and illegally. poly- 
gamous Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar, because of 
the rank and wealth of the latter. For, 
bigamous and polygamous “marriages?” of 
Indian Hindu princes and plebeians with 


women of European extracticn have 
taken place before; what are better and 
morally unobjectionable, vizą morogamous 


marriages of Indian Hindus with women of 
European extraction, have also taken place 
ere this. Such women have also previously 
undergone shuddhe to contract morogamous 
marr.age with Indian Hindus. There was, 
therefore, nothing new in tne Holkar-Miller 
affair except the rank and wealth and un- 
bridisd animality of the man concerned. 
Hisduism allows the taking of a new wife 
during the life time of previous wives if 
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they have not borne a son. The Holkar 


cannot plead even this excuse. 


His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Karavir 
pith hasmade a grandiloquent speech, in effect 
charactarising the shuddhi of Miss Miller as 
a sort of epoch-making affair. Epoch-making 
it is in a sense of which neither His 
Holiness nor his Hindu supporters ought to 
be proud. It is not epoch-making in the 
matter of acceptance of Hinduism by non- 
Hindu European gentlemen and ladies. For 
such acceptance had already become a thing 
of past history before ever Sir Tukoji Rao 
saw Miss Miller. The acceptance of Hindu- 
ism by occidental ladies from entirely non- 
worldly motives is also well-known. Take 
the case of Sister Nivedita of hallowed 
memory. If the word epoch-making is to be 
used in connection with the acceptance of 
Hinduism by occidental ladies, it should be 
reserved for cases like hers. 


We have all along been in favour of 
every religious community having and 
exercising the right to convert persons of 
a different faith by all legitimate means. 
But we are against glorifying “conversions” 
Whose plain object is worldly; and 
when that objecct is polygamy, it 
deserves condemnation. It is true, Sir 
Takoji Rao is not the only polygamous 
prince. But a vicious practice cannot become 
a commendable virtue because of its common- 
ness among princes, nor can it be commended 
because one offender is a man of rank and 
wealth and the other offender is a woman 
with a pale pink skin. The following Free 
Press message appears in The Leader :— 


Lonnon, March 19. 

The news of Miss Miller’s conversion has crea- 
ted a great sensation in England. Numerousletters 
reached the office of the Indian, inquiring whether 
such conversion could be made outside India and 
whether the Hindu Mission could find it possible 
to go to Europe for the purpose of accepting 
recruits to the Hindu faith. : 

One of the letters appeals to the new Maharani 
Sharmistha Bai Holkar to initiate a new movement 
to start a Hindu mission in Europe and America 
for spreading Hinduism. 


There is nothing to show that British 
men and women have suddenly awakened 
to the high spiritual teachings of the 
Upanishads. There are hundreds of thousands 
of surplus unmarried women in England, 
many of whom would not dislike marrying 
Indian princes and other wealthy Indian men 
asa career, Should they choose such a career 
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and the candidates be a little too many, 
Hindu girls in India, whose marriage is none 
too easy an affair, may find it a still more 
dificult thing! For they cannot flirt and 
woo, which Western women can. 

A correspondent of The Leader, writing 
from Indore on the 19th March, says: 


“His Highness is reported to have expressed 
his keen desire to devote his future life to the 
cause of educational and social uplift of the 
country.” 


May the God Kandarpa save India from 
such -uplifters! Of course, Sir Tukoji Rao 
Holkar may not be the worst among his 
brethren. But neither is he among the best, 
or even among the merely passable ones. 

An Associated Press message, dated 
Barwaha, March 19, states: — 


Their Highnesses Maharaja Sir Tukoji Rao and 
Maharani Sharmishta Devi have been the recipients 
of numerous congratulatory messages from brother 
Princes, including the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
and friends from England, America and Paris, 
Several leaders of religious thought such as Maha- 
mohopadhyayas from Calcutta, Benares and other 
centres of learning, have sent messages offering 
their benedictions to their Highnesses. 


Probably these “brother Princes” sent con- 
gratulatory messages to the older Maharanis 
of Holkar also on their acquisition of a new co- 
wife. At least the “ sister Princesses” must 
have done so. These congratulatory messages 
also’ deserve to be published. And the 
benedictions showered on the occasion on the 
older Maharanis by the “several leaders of 
religious thought” should be preserved in a 
museum and exhibited as proofs of their 
deep and high religiosity. 

The whole thing is nauseating to a degree, 


Colour Bar Act Applied to Natal 


Bombay, March 23. 


_ News has been received by the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association that the Colour Bar Act has 
been made applicable to Natal enabling the Govern- 
ment to declare what skilled occupations are to 
be reserved for white and coloured persons only, 
to the exclusion of the African natives and the 
Indian population, This, it is said, creates a very 
serious situation, since the bulk of the Indian 
population is confined to Natal and many of them 
being Colonial born Indians, are dependent on 
skilled and semi-skilled employment. The Natal 


Indian Congress has, therefore, entered its vigor- 


ous protest and itis believed they have also 
telegraphed to the Government of India. 


This creates a very serious situation, 


NOTES DII 


The Government of India should take prompt 
and vigorous action in the matter. 


_ Firing at Railway Strikers at 
Bamungachi 


We read the Statesman to discover why 
the Railway strikers were shot at at Bcemun- 
gachi, killing some of them. We could not 
find out how and why the crowd whish was 
peaceful throughout came to be considered a 
murderous mob requiring shooting when taney 
wanted to cross the Bamungachi Bridge. We 
are uot satisfied that the shooting was 
necessary and justified. 

It is a well-known fact that shooting is 
resorted to more often and on less ssrious 
occasions than in England. Our lives are 
cheap here. 


ba thieatan 


Paid Vice-Chancellor for Calcutta 


The Bengal Legislative Council has done 
well to reject the demand for a salarr for 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Oaiver- 
sity. Noue of our previous Vice-Chaucallors, 
nor the present one ever asked to be paid 
for their labours. Had the salary been voted, 
it would have been used, though unjus‘ly, to 
vilify Professor Jadanath Sarkar. 


Simon Commission Committee for Bengal 


The Bengal Government has used its 
discretion aright in nof moving fer the 
appointment of a Committee of the 3engal 
Council to co-operate in a subordinate 
capacity with the Simon Commission. It 
will, no doubt, go on manoeuvring to secure 
a majority in order to bring forward the 
motion atthe proper time. 


Heyptian Independence 


In British dictionaries independence still 
continues to mean independence ;—th-re are 
no different grades or varieties of indepen- 
dence. But if British Imperialists succeed 
in having their own way, at no distant date 
British lexicographers would have to define 
the varieties of independence known as 
Egyptian, Iraqian, ete. But the Ezvptians 


themselves want the thing called irdcpen- 
dence without any qualifying  adjactive. 
Their new Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, 
wants to safeguard his country’s rights in the 
Sudan. He will not agree to any conditicn 
conflicting with its complete independence. 
At tka same time, like every other’ civilised 
independent country, Egypt, he says, is 
willicg and ready to safeguard the interesis 
of foreigners residing there. 


Dominion Statas and Independerce 


So far as the British Hmpire is concerned 
the line of demarcation between domin‘ ochood 
and independence is bound to become gracually 
fainter and fainter. Canada has indep=ndent- 
ly appointed some ambassadors abroal and 
conclujed treaties also independently. 
Irelanc has followed suit. The Irish Free 
State has got its treaty with Great Britain 
registered at fhe office of the Leacue of 
Nations. Some of the Dominions have got 
their mandated territories. As a result of 
the last Imperial Conference if was under- 
stood thatif Britain entered upon aiy war 
without the previous consent of any Domi- 
nion that Dominion bad the right rot to 
help the “mother” country buat to remain 
neutral. Ina recent pronouncement eneral 
Hertzog has made a declaration in favour of 
such a right. The exercise of such a right 
will make for peace to some extent, There 
is another right of independent states, 
namely, the right to declare war. Nc Domi- 
nion Fas yet claimed this right even in theory. 


Aligarh University Enquiry 
Tae report of the Aligarh University 


Committee of Enguiry is said to have revealed 
a very sad picture of the affairs at thet insti- 


tution. It is said that in consequence Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed, its pro-vice-chencellor, 


has been asked to take leave preparatory to 
retirement. It is also said that the heads 
of all its departments are hencefortt to be 
Europeans. That would mean tha; there 
were no cultured, able and honest Musaimans 
to be had even for the high salaries to be 
paid to the Europeans. Such Huroveaniza- 
tion would be a sad and damaging ccoiment- 
ary on the claim of the Muslim community 
to share all powers and privileges witk the 
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Hindus. For, in none of the other officially 
recognised universities, where the falent of 
all Indian communities has scope, has there 
been anv debacle like that at Aligarh. 

We dare not, of course, seriously suggest 
that if Muslim talent, ability and integrity 
be not available, Indian non-Muslim talent 
may be given a chance. For most Indian 
Muslims there are oniy two alternatives— 
Muslim management or Huropean management. 
The tacit admission of Haropean superiority 
would be bearable ; but the implied admis- 
sion of non-Muslim Indian superiority must 
be unthinkable, 

Long ago, as an example of Aligarh 
methods, we stated, without any subsequent 
contradiction on anybody’s part, that though 
at a certain examination all the candidates 
had failed in mathematies, when the results 
were published they were all found to have 
passed in mathematics as well as in other 
subjects! One can befool the public for a 
time, bat one cannot befool Nemesis for all 
time. 


India’s Payment for the British Army 


A Reuters telegram, dated March 27, 
states that India’s capitation payment for 
“Home” effective service is £1,400,000 and 
contribution for non-effective services 
£1,110,000—total £2,510,000. 


Co-education in Bengal Schools 


A correspondent of the Amrita Bazar 
Pairika draws attention to the fact that in 
his presidential address delivered at the 
conference of college teachers recently held 
at Barisal Principal @. C. Bose spoke of 
co-education in the following terms :— 

_ I know there is a good deal of prejudice 
against co-education in the country, but I am 
confident with the growth of modern ideas all such 
prejudice will be overcome. There is no more 
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healthy corrective against the ‘sex-obsession’ than 
intellectual comradeship and participation in the 
innocent delights of common pursuits and social 
ae and for this no other agency could be 
evised than co-education in higher stages.” 

The correspondent adds :— 

In the last Howrah District Teachers’ Con- 
ference also a resolution was moved by Babu 
Mohit Kumar Banerjee, Head Master, Bally. Banga 
Sishu Vidyalaya, recommending that ‘co-education 
be introduced in `M. EH. and H. E. Schools where 
local conditions will permit,” and it was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. This if given 
effect to by the Education Deptt, will no doubt 
be an advance movement in the field of education. 
I know of two schools where co-education prevails 
satisfactorily and successfully too, but the 
Education Daptt, (I mean the Inspectors of 
Schools ) have been constantly discrediting them 
and bitterly opposing the system. When the 
countrymen want such a ‘thing, will the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, issue a circular so 
that co-education may be permitted to be 
eee in schools or colleges that demand 
i 

Co-education should certainly be permitted 
where the people want it, if for no other 
reason than this, that the number of girls’ 
schools—particularly high schools—is very 
small in Bengal, and the Bengal Government 
has been so ruthlessly and deliberately 
robbed of its resources by the wicked Meston 
Award that there is no likelihood of the 
Bengal Education Department opening or 
aiding girls’ schools in sufficient numbers 
in the immediate fature. 


The Boycott of British Cloth 


British and other foreign cloth should 
certainly be boycotted. But the boycott can 
be effective, only if the manufacturers and 
suppliers of khaddar and Indian mill yarns 
and cloth will increase their ont-turn, be 
honest, and restrain their desire for gain 
within due limits. ; 

Daring the anti-Partition agitation in 
Bengal, some Bombay mill-owners not only 
charged unconscionable prices for their 
goods but passed off Japanese cloth as made 
in India. 


` 
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HOW RULING INDIA INJURES ENGLAND 


By DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Part ERST 


T is believed by the present writer taat 
England, in robbing [ndia of her freedom 
and forcing upon her a foreign rule, aot 

only inflicts upon ber the greatest injtry 
any nation can suffer, but also that, ia skas 
wronging India, she seriously injures bersc lf, 
and in many ways. It is the object of tnis 
article to point out some of the ways in 
which Eugland is hurt by forcing a foreizn 
rule upon the Indian people. 

The injury which Hngland receives fron 
‘her domination of India is of two kincs, 
namely, moral (moral and social), or that wrish 
comes to individuals, and political, or that 
which comes to the nation. Let us look ficst 
at the moral (and social) harm—the dulling of 
the finer sentiments, manners and ideals of 
life, and lowering of the moral character, 
which comes——not to all persons who retarn 
from service in India, but to very large 
numbers, it is believed to a large majority. 

In the very nature of things, any men 
who wrongs another man, or any natica 
that wrongs another nation, suffers, must 
suffer,a lowering of its or his moral standaras, 
a greater or less degree of moral degri- 
dation. This is a law of the moral wunivere 
which can yo more be escaped than can ile 
Haw of gravitation. 


The moral hardening, the mozal degenera- 
tion, which Englishmen suffer from the dəs- 
potic rule which they practise ia India, cf 
course, manifests itself first in India itsclf. 
But it does not stop there. These Eaglish- 
men return home to England as soon as 
their terms of Indian service expire, and of 
necessity bring with them the lowered moral 
standards and the autocratic, imperialistic 
spirit which have been bred in them. 

This is a moral poison of a very serious 
nature, which is being introduced constant.y 
into England with the return both of the 
civil service men and of the military service 
men. Ana there is no possibility of Englard 
getting rid of it so long as sas Folds India 
in forced subjection. 

Many Englishmen themselves recognize 
and deplore this moral injury which their 
country not only suffers now but hes 
suffered ever since its domination of India 
began. 

Macaulay, in his Essay on Lord Clive, 
gives us a graphic picture which makes 
clear the early part of the story. He tells 
us that the life lived by Englishmen in Indi. 
and the enormous wealth which they ac- 
quired there, mainly by extortion anc 
robbery, Ued England with hundreds o° 
24 

nabobs,” men who returned from a fev 
years in India, rich and proud, fo strut, 
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and parade their ill-gotten riches, to exhibit 
toward their fellows the same domineering 
spirit which they had shown to their sabjects 
and virtual slaves in the East, and to corrupt 
ani deprave the English society in which 
they moved. “Many of them,” says Macaulay, 
“nad .spraug from obscurity; they had ac- 
quired great wealth in India, and returning 
home they exhibited it insolently and spent 
it extravagantly; they had crowds of menials, 
gold and silver plate, Dresden china, venison 
and Bu-gundy wine; but they were still low 
men.” 

The “nabobs” who come back from India 
now (if we may still call them by that 
significant name) are of a somewhat different 
kind. They are not generally so rich; some 
of them are not of so humble origin, though 
not a few are of an origin quite as humble. 
But no one who is acquainted with the 
social Gngland of to-day can deny that 
many, even if not all, bring back from their 
vears of “looking down” on everybody poss- 
essed of a “dark skin.” and of “domineering” 
over the “natives,” essentially the same 
autocratic, undemocratic, sometimes brutal 
and always dangerous spirit which charac- 
terizec the earlier nabobs, although it is 


generelly shown in less obtrusive and 
vulgar ways now than in the earlier days. 
Le: me cite some testimonies from 


Englishmen themselves regarding this matter, 
Dr. V. H. Rutherford, M. P. after a tour 
of investigation in India in 1926, embodied 
the results of his observations and ex- 
perierces in a book in which he says: 
“Our forefathers took India for the purpose of 


exploiting its resources, and we hold it to-day 
for the same immoral purpose. Our Indian 


Empire has poisoned us with the virus of Im- 
perial.sm, has lowered our standard of moral 
values at home and abroad, and fostered in us the 
spirit of arrogance, intolerance, greed and dis- 
honesty, degrading our national life,”* 


Another testimony. In his book, “Gordon 


at Keartoum,’ Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt 
says: 
“I- is impossible to exercise tyrannical 


authcrity abroad and retain a proper regard for 
liberty at home.” 


„Iu another connection he adds: 

Che two things are not compatible. My 
read‘ng of history has taught and practical ex- 
perience has confirmed to me, the fact that the 


*"Modern India; Its Problems 
Solution.” Introduction, 
Labor Publishing Co. 


and Their 
p. x. London. British 
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task undertaken by a nation of ruling other 
nations against their will, is the most certain step 
upon the road to national rain. The viras of 
autocratic rule in foreign lands infects the body 
politic at home by a gradual process of contempt 
for humain, brotherhood and equal rights, which 
are the basis of all just law and the only guarantee 
of freedom in free nations.” 


Still another testimony from au eminsnt 
Englishman, Mr. J. B, Hobson writes : 


“Oar despotically ruled dependencies have 
ever served to damage the character of our 
English people by feeding the habits of snobbish 
subservience, the admiration of wealth and rank, 
the corrupt. survivals of the inequalities of 
feudalism:--Cobden, writing in 1860 of our Indian 
Empire, put this pithy question: ‘Is it not just 
possible that we may bacome corrapted at home 
by the reaction of arbitrary political maxims in 
the East upon our domestic politics just as Greece 
and Rome were demoralized by their contact with 
Asia? Not merely is the reaction possible, it is 
inevitable. As the despotic portion of our Empire- 
has grown in area, a larger number, trained in 
the temper and methods of autocracy as soldiers. 
and civil officials in our Crown Colonies, 
torates and Indian Empire, reinforced by numbers 
of merchants, planters, engineers and overseers, 
whose lives have baen those of a superior caste 
living an artificial life removed from all the 
healthy restraints of ordinary European society, 
have returned to this country, bringing back the 
characters, sentiments and ideas imposed by this. 
foreign environment.’”* 


Nor are the evil social effects of the 
aristocratic and irresponsible domination of 
India by Great Britain confined to English 
men. The poison extends 
women, and often in a magnified form. This 
fact should not be overlooked. Indeed, the 
change for the worse which I myself have 
seen in English women in India-~-a change 
which I knew had taken place as the result 
of their life there—is one of the things which 
first opened my eyes to the necessarily 
coarsening effect of British rule upon British 
themselves. Hnoglish writers have often 
called attention to the same. 


* Tf any one would understand fully how im- 
perialism, not only that of Britain in India, but 
the domination of one people by another every- 
where, in all lands and in the very nature of 
things, injures and degrades*both rulers and ruled, 
and the rulers quite as much as the ruled, let him 
read M. Gaston Boissier’s two _bocks, “The Oppo- 
sition Under the Caesars” and “Cicero and His 
Friends,” and there see how Rome’s. rule of her 
Provinces (comparatively enlightened as that rule 
was) gradually destroyed the higher aud finer 
nature of the Roman people themselves, under-- 
mined their moral character and brutalized them, 
while at the same time it operated everywhere 
to destrov the self-respect, the manliness, the 


power of initiative, the intellectual and moral. 


worth of the various peoples held ïn subjection. 


Protec- 
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also to English a 
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Among others, Miss Margaret Molle 
{Sister Nivedita), an eminent English woman 
who lived many years in India and wrote 
some of the best books on Indian life that 
we possess, frequently mentioned and dep-.ored 
this deterioration of English women as the 
“result of the dominance of their race orer a 
subject people. She pointed out that how- 
ever kind, courteous and-lady-like they are 
when they leave England, and however, per- 
fectly they manifest these high characteristics 
to their European associates in India, with 
far too few exceptions they soon ccme to 
treat their servants, and indeed all Incians, 
with a disdain, harshness and offer real 
-cruelty that would have shocked tuem if 
they had seen anything of the kind in 

England. Living more secluded lives than 
‘their husbands and coming less in contact 
in large ways with the Indian people, their 
prejudices against them are often even 
stronger than those of their husbands and 
their treatment of them more unreasonable 
and heartless. * 


Has Great Britain reason to be prond of 
-a system of foreign rule the influence of 
which is thus to harden so many ol- its 
women? And when these English women 
in India at the end of their “banistment” 


* This coarsening influence of British rule 
- applies not only to English women, but to otaers— 
to all indeed who arrcgate to themselves the 
“superiority” of being “white” A strikirg illus- 
tration which comes to my mind_is_ that of an 
American woman, the wife of an English banker 
in one of the large Indian cities, in whose elegant 
home I was a guest for some days. We hac been 
acquainted in America, and I had held her in the 
highest esteem as one of the most cultured and 
refined ladies within my acquaintance. Eer hus- 
band was the son of an English clergymen and 
‘was generally looked upon asa gentleman of 
the finest type. But as I witnessed, the treztment 
extended by both of them to their servaats of 
whom they had some fifteen or twenty, I was 
amazed ; it was quite as unsympathetic, harsh 
and abusive as was ever seen among the Georgia 
and Louisiana planters In the old days of ameri- 
can slavery. And some of these servants were 
persons of intelligence and real refinement. I 
-could hardly _believe it possible that the woman 
whom I found treating her Indian servants in 
> such a manner (and her treatment of other Ixdians, 
not her servants, was not much different) was the 
‘same lady ente i 
courtesy and whose life in America had always 
been marked by such refinement and such kind- 
ness to everybody. | f ne 

There is something of this race prejudice and 
consequent unjust treatment of the Indian people 
seen among the missionaries ; but not mich. I 
noticed it clearly in only a few cases. 


who was entertaining me with such 
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return to live once more in England, they 
bring with them of necessity the virus that 
has gotten into their blood. They can never 
again oe quite what they were before. ‘They are 
always thereafter more domineering in their 
nature, less kindly, less sympathetic with 
any class except the aristocracy, less interest- 
ed in the welfare of the people, than they 
would have been if they had not for years 
breathed the poison air of autocratic and 
irresponsible rule in India. 

So much for the moral and social injuries 
which ruling India against har will brings to 
the Erglish people as «tndividuals. Let 
us now consider the political injuries which 
come tc the British nation, and see whether 
these are any less serious. 

The recruitment in England of large 
numbers of men for civil and military service 


in India, with the high salaries and large 
pensions connected with he same, results 


in filling ` England with shousands of men 
who after the short period of twenty-four 
years in India return “home” to spend the 
last half of their lives in z20mfort and ease, 
often in wealth and luxury, supported by 
the poverty-stricken Indian people. What do 
these men, thus living in Hngland upon the 
money which they have saved from their 
high salaries in India—anld upon their fat 
pensions paid by India, what do these men 
do during these years of freedom and 
leisure at home, practically one-third or one- 
half of their lives? Do trey devote their 
time, strength and money to advancing the 
interests of the Indian pecple from whom 
they are getting their liv-ng, and to whom 
they cwe so much? That is, are they 
giving their influence in every way possible 
to create a public sentiment in England 
in favour of reforms in Incia, in favour of 
giving to India more and better education, 
better sanitation, better medical service, 
lighter taxes, more freedom, such treatment 
as will advance her toward the place she 
ought to occupy among the great nations of 
the world ? 

A few of them are; a ‘ew come home 
from India to spend ther years as real 
friends of the Indian people and to do for 
them all they can. But tha number of such 
is sadly small. The very large majority, 
poisoned and morally harjened by the im- 
perialistic spirit, the autocracsic and domineer- 
ing spirit, the race and class pride and 
arrogance which ruling a people without 
their consent inevitably breeds, settle down 
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in England to manifest essentially the sane 
spirit stil, and therefore to be political 
enemies of India, and at the same time 
(what is very serious for Hagland) to be 
political opponents of progress and reforms 
in Eogland.t 

Historians of the period of Clive and 
Warren Hastings and the generation imme- 
diately following, 
British conquerors, rulers and adventurers 
of that time returned from India with their 
enormous wealth, obtained by every kind 
of oppression and injustice, one of their 
favorite ways of spending their ill-gotten 
riches was that of buying up ‘rotten bo- 
roughs,” and thus securing seats in Parlia- 
ment. This was a stream of poison which 
began pouring itself into the legislation of 
England ; for it was very soon discovered 
that these “nabobs,’ corrupted and morally 
hardened by their years of tyranny and 
extortion in India, could be counted on 
almost to a man to exert their influence in 
Parliament on the side of extreme conser- 
vatism and reaction, and against all measures 
locking toward enlightenment, reform and 
progress. 

During the Jast more than one hundred 
years, practically every reform and every 
progressive political, industrial or educational 
measure introduced into Parliament bas had 


to calculate on the almost solid opposition 


+ The baneful influence which British rule in 
India exerts upon the political life of England is 
Clearly recognized and often commented upon in 
India. Says The Mahratta, of Poona (January 
16.1910): “The autocratic and irresponsible 
system of British rule is not only largely respon- 
sible for the backward condition and the discontent 
here (in India), but it also makes its evil offects 
felt seriously in the home life and politics of 
England. The high officials who reign as veritable 
autocrats in India, seek to perpetuate their despo- 


tism also in England. The evil effects cf this 
have often attracted the attention of Britis 
statesmen, who have more than once declared 


that the English Constitution is constantly 
threatened by these ‘proconsuls’ trained in the 
school of alien despotism. It was tae nabobs, the 
men who had made money in India by means 
chiefiy foul, who returned to England. bought up 
pocket boroughs, and were the ready tools of 
George III in his campaign against representative 
government in the Ameriean Colonies. The 
‘prancing opro-consuls’ returning from their auto- 
cratic rule in India to-day are the twentieth 
century representatives of the eighteenth century 
nabots. They are more respectable, but they are 
all the more insidious. They have inoculated the 
whole. British Tory party with their, principles. 
Indeed these pro-consuls from, India are the 
leaders of a plutocratic oligarchy in England.” 


tell us that when the. 


_ itself to oppress another, 
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of the men returned from service in India. 
No matter how broad-minded, liberal, pro- 
gressive or freedom-loving they were whem 
they went out, they came back, with very 
few exceptions, conservative, backward- 
looking, narrowed and hardened, imperialistic 
and militaristic in spirit, in sympathy with 
the privileged classes, in sympathy with 
conquest abroad and autocracy at home, 
giving their influence fur an ever bigger 
army and navy, and, throughout their lives, 
active opponents not only of all legislation 
favorable to the progress and freedom of 
India, but equally opponents of all move- 
ments to advance the interests, whether 
political, social, educational or industrial, 
of the people of Hugland. 

To be specific. The various immensely: 
important legislative movements which have 
arisen in England, particularly since the 
early thirties of last century,—to extend 
the franchise, first to men and later to 
women; to do away with political corrup- 
tion, in many long-existing forms; to reform 
the barbarous criminal Jaws; to create 
jaster taxation; to improve agriculture ; to 
protect women and children in factories 
and elsewhere ; to protect minors ; to- 
advance popular education ; to create better 
conditions for labor, and so on,—these pro- 
gressive movements, as has been said, have 
had to face the pretty nearly solid opposition 
of the India - pensioners— the men who in. 
India became autocrats ; and who came home 
bringing with them of course, their autocratic 
ideas, impulses and habits. This poisoning 
influence of India on British legislation has. 
continued right on down to the present time. 
Thus to-day, the Liberal party in Kogland, 
and the Labor party, and every party, under 
whatever name, that aims to promote progress 
and improve the condition of the masses of 
the people as distinguished from the privi- 
leged classes, has to fight the poison influence 
of India. 

And what else can any reasonable man 
expect? “Can the leopard change his 


* Eogland’s experience with India is simply 


one more demonstration in the world’s long his- 
tory of the truth of Lincoln’s declaration ;. “This: 
is a world of compensations; and he who would 
be no slave must have no slave. Those who deny 
freedom to others deserve it not themselves, and 
under a just God cannot Fong retain it.” 
Said the great Frenchman, Lamennais, in his 
work. “Le Livre de Peuple”: “A people allowing: 
ress ,, digs the grave-in which 
shall be buried its own liberty.” 


adr 
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spots, or the Ethiopian his skin?” If a 
man with a slave-driver psychology comes 
from India to England, does the change of 
place change his psychology? Men whose 
business in India has been oppression, why 
should they favor liberty in England? Men 
who have opposed giving education to the 
people of India, why should they not oppose 
giving any more tban the very minimum of 
education to English “common people ?” 
Men who, with all power in their hands, 
have done practically nothing to elevate 
labor in India, why should they be expected 
to be interested in movements fo elevate 
labor in Hogland ? Men who have spent all 
their years in India trampling on the rights 
of the people there, why should they be 
expected to care much for the rights of the 
people at home ? 

It was the autocratic and imperial_stic 
Englishmen who were living in England on 
fat pensions paid by the poverty-stricken 
people of India, who were largely the leaders 
in keeping Ireland so long in bondage. 

What was it that overthrew the Ramsay 
MacDonald Labor Party in England in 1924, 
and at the same time struck such a blow 
to the Liberal Party? Primarily it was 
India. All the erstwhile Indian offizials 
living as nabobs in England, all the mili- 
tarists and imperialists whose main reason 
for existence was to hold on to India, and 
all India bondholders, Lancashire coton- 
manufacturers and men who had financial 
interests in India, all these were afraid that 
the Labor Party, or even the Liberal Party, 
might give the Indian people too much free- 
dom, and thus hurt some British pocket-books. 
So they turned MacDonald and his following 
out, gave the Liberal Party a stinging blow, 
and set up an ultra conservative Bcturbon 
Government which would be sure to keep a 
firm grip on India (together with Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and the rest of the deperden- 
cies and mandates), and which at the same 
time would hold down at home all the too 
liberty-loving men and women, whethe: in 
the Labor Party or elsewhere. 

It is noticeable that in the long straggle 
of England to obtain the 
franchise, three of the men most prominent 
in opposing the movement, were Ccrzon, 
Cromer and Milner; all of them were 
schooled in the ruling of foreign peoples 
without their consent. As a matter of 
course men accustomed to tyrannizing over 
the people cf India and Egypt would wot be 
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likely to see any good reason why Eoglish 
women should not always continue to be 
tyrannized over by British law and custom. 
As is well-known, India is the greatest 
of all the bulwarks of the British House of 
Lords. Except for India that anachronism, 
that survival from an undemocratic and 
tyrannical past, that expensive remnant of 
Feudalism, that perpetual foe to British 
freedom and progress, would long ago have 
been swept away. But so long as Great 
Britain kolds India, the House of Lords 
will remain, and remain essentially unaltered. 
Tne reasons are two. First, because it is a 
tradition which seemingly cannct be broker, 
that all men who win distinction in India must 
be raised to the peerage (if they do not alreedy 
possess that distinction) ; and sesond, becaus3 


the inevitable effect of ruling a people 
without their consent is to create an aristc- 
cratic, imperialistic spirit, the necessary 


result of which is a ruling body based not 
upon the choice of the people, but upon 
privilege, upon birth, upon wealth, upon 
considerations wholly autocratic and feuca.. 

But not only is India a chief bulwark 
of the House of Lords, if is also the  streag- 
est bulwark of British aristocracy, cf che 
whole semi-feudalistic system which divides 
the nation into two classes—one, the people, 
unprivileged, who pay their own way in ‘the 
world, living by their own exertions, often 
unemployed, and too many of them in 
poverty ; and the other, an aristocracy, pri- 
vileged, living in luxury, and often in idle- 
ness, possessing titles which they did not 
earn, aud many of them holding as their 
private preserves large and valuable areas 
of land inherited from feudal or semi-ferdal 
times, which of right belong to the nation, 
and which ought in some way cr other to be 
in the possession of the people, to give 
them smployment and better home, and to 
help feed the nation. 

The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States expressly decreed that tkis 
country shall never have a hereditary and 
privileged aristocracy. No provision of that 
Constitution has more thoroughly proved its 
wisdom 

No other country is burdened with so 


made up of (“knights”), “barons,” 
“earls,” “marquises,” “lords,” | 
“princes” and the rest, as is Hoagland. 


she ever get rid of it? Never, until she 
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eases sending thousands and thousands of 
ther sons to India, to spend half their lives 
as an aristocratic, privileged, all-powerful 
fozeign caste, to domineer over a fifth of 
‘the human race, and thus fill their whole 
nature with the very worst spirit of privi- 
lege, of aristocracy, of autocracy, of caste, 
and of course to bring back the same to 
England when they return. 

Lloyd George, in an address delivered at 
Shrewsbury on January 30, 1926, pointed 
out the terrible evils which England has long 
been suffering, from the fact that the land of 
the country isso largely in the possession of 
the aristocracy who use it primarily for sel- 
fish ends,—for private parks, hunting pre- 
serves and the like, and only ina very 
limited extent to produce food for the nation 
orin any way to benefit the people. He 
declared that this condition of ‘things is 
actually growing worse; that there are fewer 
owners of land and more tenant farmers now 
than there were half a century ago; that 
there is no hope for real prosperity in 
England until a very much larger proportion 
of the soil is owned by the agricultural 
laborers and is used to produce food for the 
pecpie. He asserted that with a proper 
dissribution and employment of the land, the 
home production of food in Great Britain 
might easily be increased to the enormous 
extent and value of £250,000,000 ($750,000, 
00C) each year. 

Of course, British rule in India is not 
wholly to blame for this situation. But it is 
a prime factor in creating it because as 
already said, it is the most powerful single, 
bulwark of the whole British aristocratic 
System, 2 system which in its very nature 
keeps the land so largely in the hands of 
the few, and therefore cripples agriculture, 
‘drives to the cities millions of men -who ought 
to be tilling the soil, and forces on the 
nation the expense and peril of bringing the 
larger part of its food from over-seas ; when 
the nation might and should produce at home 
each year this seven hundred fifty million 
dollars worth, and thus add an important sum 
to the public revenue, save the cost of the 
navy required to guard the food that comes 
from abroad, give prosperity fo British agri- 
culture, and, what is sorely needed, 
furrish permanent employment to several 
millions of the British people. 

Another way in which India has been 
bitterly injuring Great Britain for more than 
a century anda half is by robbing her of 
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so many of her young men, who were sorely 
needed at home. No other so great and 
irreparable loss ever comes to any country 
as that of its manhood, especially its young 
manhood. This is why war is so terrible, to 
victors as well as to vanquished. 

From the first, Britain has sent to India a 
never-ceasing stream of her sons, of two 
classes, one, as soldiers, to conquer the land 
and forcibly hold it in subjection, the other, 
as civilians, to administer its government. 
Let us first consider the soldiers. 

For nearly all of Britain’s first hundred 
years in India there were, wars, wars, wars, 
of conquest, most of them bloody, some of 
them very bloody. Then came the sanguinary 
“Sepoy War,” or “Mutiny,” which India likes 
best to call “The War for Indian Indepen- 
dence.” After that there were no more wars 
in India, but many on her borders, generally 
to extend her area, and many in distant 
countries, of Asia, Africa and even Europe, 
fought against nations that were supposed to 
covet India, or to keep Britain’s passage clear 
and safe to India, or on account of inter- 
national complications growing out of 
Britain’s possession of India. Englishmen 
to-day little realize how numerous and 
serious these wars have been. and therefore, 
what a vast amount of blood was shed and 
what an enormous number of British young 
lives were sacridced. 

Mr. James Macdonal, editor of the Toronto 
Glove, in an address in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 21, 1912, drew the following 
picture : 

“Every part of the United Kingdom fells the 
same story, From every parish the cohoicest sons, 
generation alter generation, went out_ to wars (a 
large proportion of them fought in Indja or on 
account of India). Sons of the palace and sons of 
the manse, sons of the castle and sons of the 
cottage ; out they went, the best the nation bred, 
and only the shattered remnants came back. Every 
village has its monument. In every great 
cathedral and in every parish church you may 
read in marble and brass the tell-tale lists of 
officers and men. Worse it was than the Egyptian 
sacrifice of the first-born, for war is no respecter 
of persons. What wonder that Britain’s city slums 
are filled with human dregs, and that throughout 
her villages disease brought from the barracks and 
camp life of India leaves behind it the white- 
faced, the hopeless. the unfit. 

The toll taken from Ireland, Wales, and Scotland 
has not been less wasting than frem England. 
Every valley, every moor, every hamlet, every 
mountain glen they all have sent their best, and 
their best have never come back...The tragedy of 
the Celts is in the sentence: ‘Forever they went 
out to battle, and. forever they fell? The Grants 
stained the marble palaces of India vermillicn 
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with their blood ; few of their clan are left in 
‘their ain dear glen” : 

The cost (of our Indian Empire) has been rot 
alone the death of so many brave men who fell. 
but that those heroes in their youth and prine 
have left no breed behind: The heroic sires died 
with heroic sons unbred in their lives. It is the 
countless heroes that ought to have been, but are 
not,—that never-ending phantom host who hal no 
chance at life—had they taken the places ‘eft 
empty by the fall of their sires, the loss had not 
been so fearful, so far beyond repair.” 


Such is a part, only a part, of the terri- 
ble price Britain has paid, and is peying 
still with no sureease—for what? For ter 
crime (yes, crime) of conquering a great 
civilized people that had done her no wrong, 
robbing them of their freedom and nation- 
hood and ruling and exploiting them. Th nk 
of it! Actually hundreds of thousands of 
lives of British young men lost! Actually 
hundreds of thousands of graves over every 
one of which the line of Gray’s “H'ezy” 
might well have been placed : 


“Some mute inglorious Milton here msy 

le? 

Yes, or some mute inglorious Watt, or 
Stephenson, or Harvey, or Lister, or Raskin, 
or Arnold, or Joshua Reynolds, or Wesley, 
or Wilberforce, or Robert Burns, or Newton 
or Darwin, or even Shakespeare! who 
knows ! 

Has Britain received from her “slave 
India” any adeguate return for the Icss of 
all these young lives ?* 

But we have not done yet with the young 
men whom she sends to India as scldiers. 
There is more to be said. A part cf the 
heavy price which Hngland pays fcr her 
Indian Empire —a part which the world 
knows little or nothing about, and which 
Hugland herself only very imper‘ectly 
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* Eminent writers have shown that i: was 
Britain’s possession of India that really sowed the 
seed of the Great War of 1914-18. That is -o say, 
it was Britain’s Indian Empire that aroused 
Germany’s jealousy and inflamed her with an 
ambition to obtain for herself an equal “place in 
the sun.” Out of this grew her determinston to 
build her Berlin to Bagdad railway, her creation 
of a great navy and great army, and finally, as an 
inevitable result-—the collision, the great conflict. 
Thus to the price which Britain has realy paid 
for her possession of India must be added tne 807, 
451 men of the British Empire killed in tha Great 
War, the 64,907 missing and never foad, the 
2,059,134 wounded; besides all the wa: widows 
and orphans, and the enormous national debt and 
crushing taxation from which she cannot recover 
in a generation, if ever. 
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understands (else a shock of surprise and 
horror would ran through the land, and 
millions of Huglish men and aspeciclly womex 
would ery out as they heve naver dore 
against the whole evil India basiness), is 
the intredaction into Englauc and the wide 
dissemination among the pecple, oz venereal 
diseases, caused by the return from Ind.2 
of infected British soldiers. 


The fact that India is a subject countiy 
held by the power of the sword makes it 
necessary fo keep a large army there. Tue 
young men composing that army, living an 
unnatural life, in a foreign land, far removed 
from the moral restraint; of home, ere 
subjacs ic severe temptations to which if is 
easy to yield, with the result that larre 
numbers become seriously infected wth 
sexual diseases, which, of course, they briag 
back with them when they retum home to 
England, and there spread them abroad. As 
already said, only a very few Englishmen 
undersiand how serious this condition of 
things is ; and, of those wko do, fewer scill 
have the courage to let if ke known, end 
to protest against a foreign policy of the 
government which requires such a Ssacriice 
of the country’s young men and of the 
nations health. 


Mr. John M. Robertson is one who knows 
and daras to tell the facts. le writes: 


“India as we govern it, is not caly poiseninz 
the higher Englishman, and through him poisoning 
England, but it is also poisorirg the lower 
Englishman, ‘Tommy,’ the soldier, and througa 
poisoning England no less. The Eritish soldiers 
who serre in India are reccnited from our best 
Haglis yeomanry. Bat no Haglishman can cor- 
template the life which larze numbers of : hem 
live in India, without being deeply ained. Natu-- 
ally thay are good, jolly fellows wao if they had 
remained at home as husbanis and parents would 
have tean able to retain the fine cualities which 
heaven had bestowed upon them But in India 
they are confined in barracks like 30 many bull- 
dogs, and fed and nourished upor. meat and run 
which brutalizes all their bigh2r sentiments. 
Ponder for a moment the Cepravel condition of 
those wretched men. Not afew of them would 
brutally murder innocent Indians, were thev to 
fail tc supply them with wine and women. Many 
of them, on returning home, ar? poisoning tie 
lower classes in Hnglandby the lozthsome diseases 
which they have contracted, diseas2s_ where oy not 
only čo they ruin themselves physically and 
mora.ly, but also their own innoc2nt countrymen 
and country women at aome. Englishmen in 
Hoagland, as a rule, know nothing of the way in 
which tens of thousands cf thei: fellow-country- 
men,—fine specimens. of humanivy,—are enlisted 
as soldiers, deported to India, converted into 
something like brutes,—later to return to England 
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‘to bring and 
-diseases here.” 

How grave a matter this poisoning of 
England by these diseased soldiers is, may 
be seen from a few figures. 
the Medical Department of the British Army 
for 1896 (Parliamentary Blue Book) states 
that of the admissions to hospitals in India, 
in 1895, 444 out of every 1,000 were for 
venareal diseases; and, in 1896, 522 out 
of every 1.000 were for venereal diseases; 


Spread their brutalism and their 


From two Parliamentary Reports—‘East 
Ind:a ( Contagious Diseases )? No. 1 
and No. 38, 1897,7 we learn that 


“Of 70.642: British soldiers serving in India 
on the 15th of July, 1894, 19,892 or 28 per cent. 
kad been admitted to hospital for syphilis since 
arrival in India... About 13,000 soldiers return 
to England from India every year, and of these, 


aver 60 per cent. had suffered from some form of 


venereal disease. 
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_* It must not be understood that venereal 
diseases are more prevalent among the Indian 
people themselves than among the people of other 
jands. As a fact, syphilis the worst of these 
diseases, does not seem to be really Indian at all, 
hat foreign, brought into the land by foreigners. 

Says Frederick Tice, wm. p, in his “Practice of 

Medicine,” (Vol. JH, p. 442): “The researches of 
‘Okenmra and Sesuki for Japan and China and 
- Jolly and others for India, showed that syphilis 
did not exist in any of these countries until it 
was Introduced from Europe.” Indeed, in the 

Indian system of medicine this disease is called 
Pheranga Roga, Feringhee disease, which means 
European disease. i 

_ So.diers are in danger of contracting venereal 
diseases in all lands. This is one of the evils 
universally connected with armies and wars. If 
the evil is particularly grave in connection with 

‘the British army in India, it is not at all because 
Indiar. women are of lower character than other 
womez ! It is because the British army there is 
large, it stays a long time, and, the fact that the 
country is not free, but is a subject land, causes 
the British soldiers to look down on the Indian 
people and take liberties with their women which 
they would not do with the women of a free 
nation. 

_ Thet British soldiers in India contract venereal 
diseases is not primarily the fault of India, but 
of the soldiers themselves (or of the British 
government that sends them there) is shown by 
the fact that the Indian people deplore the pre- 
sence of these soldiers among them. In my own 
travels in India I found that all: communities in 
{or near which soldiers were stationed, particular- 
ly foreign (British) soldiers, regarded their 
presenze as a danger to their women, and always 
felt greatly relieved when the soldiers were 
ordered away. 


+ No. 1. Report of Departmental Committee. 
. presented to Parliament. No, 3. Report of 
- Committee of the Royal College of Physicians. 


The Report of: 
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Such was the shocking situation in 1894, 
1895 and 1896: and so far as can be 
learned there has been no essential change 
since. Thus we see that the army which 
Great Britain fiads it necessary to maintain 
in India to hold the country in subjection 
is one of the greatest of perils to the 
people of England. In the language of one 
of the Parliamentary Reports, that army 
“with its enormous prevalence of venereal 
disease, yearly sending home thousands of 
men infected, isa great and growing danger 
to the whole home population.” 

No Englishman or Haglishwoman should 
for a moment forget that this too is a part 
of the terrible price which Britain pays for 
India; a part of the deep and irreparable 
injury—iojury of many kinds and in many 
forms~~which comes to her as the inevitable 


-resulté of her crime of robbing a great 


nation of its freedom and holding in forced 
subjection. 
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Let us turn now from soldiers to civilians. 

The men whom Britain sends to India to 
carry on the civil government there, of course, 
are generally educated, and for the most 
part of a higher class than the soldiers who 
are sent to hold the country in subjection. 
As has been said, these civilians are ex- 
pected to remain there twenty-four years, 
minus four years allowed for furloughs. 
Thus they spend away irom home, in a 
foreign land where they should not be, the 
best half, and generally a little more than 
half, of their adult lives. This means that 
Britain herself (Britain at home, the real 
Britain), is robbed of their lives and their 
service to that extent. This privation; this 
loss ; this injury, which she suffers, is very 
serious; the British nation has no more 
pressing need than to get its eyes open to 
a realization of how very serious it is. It has 
meant in the past, and it means to-day, 
nothing less than the drawing away of a 
steady stream of the nation’s intellect, in- 
telligence, energy, efficiency, spiritual life- 
blood, during all these years, and with no 
adequate return. 

Notice how England has suffered edu- 
cationally, by the draining away to India of 
the men needed at home to build up her 
schools primary, secondary, and high, her 
colleges and universities, her scientific and 
technica! institutions, her schools to teach 
every kind of practical knowledge necessary 


- 


- while we have fed on vanities the Germans 


wee 
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to keep her abreast of the scientific and 
industrial progress of the age. For thirty or 
forty years it has been recognized by intel- 
ligent foreigners, and known and deplored by 
all enlightened Huglishmen, that as compared 
with some of her neighbour nations on the 
Continent, and also as compared with the 
United States, England hes been backward 
in nearly every kind of education. These 
other nations mentioned did not throw away 
their men of education and brains, but kept 
them at home doing constructive and vital 
work for the advancement of their people. 
Therefore, these nations forged ahead. 

In the New York Times of June 16, 1915, 
Mr. H. G. Wells said: 

“We in Great Britain are intensely jealous of 
Germany, because in the last hundred as 
av 
had the energy to develop a splendid system of 
national education, to toil at science and art and 
literature, to develop social organization, to master 
and better our British methods of business and 
industry, and to clamber above us in the scale of 
civilization. Unfortunately, this has humiliated and 
irritated rather than chastened us.” 

In the same issue of The Times, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett confirmed the testimon7 of 
Mr. Wells, saying: 

- “There can be no doubt that Germany has 
surpassed us in education, the organization of 
knowledge, social organization and at least two 
arts. There can be no doubt that she has been 
more industrious and more serious than we.” 

It is easy to see how and why the send- 
ing away of so many of Hngland’s ysung 
men to India, as soldiers, to be killec or 
physically wrecked, and, in addition to this, 
the even more disastrous banishing oł so 
many of her educated men and so much of 
her brain power, have necessarily resalted 
not only in impending her educational pro- 
gress, but also in causing a decline of her 
industrial efficiency as compared with several 
other nations, ina general lowering of the Eng- 
lish physique, andin a wide-spread impoverish- 
ment of the masses of the English people. 

In a lecture delivered by Dean Inge 
before the British Science Guild, Loados, 
November 21, 1927, that eminent churciman 
is reported as declaring that “with the ex- 


` ception of the upper class Englishman who 


is a fine animal, the whole British naticn is 
physically inferior to the French and the 
Germans, and the miserable physiqua of 
Englands town population is- wichout 
parallel in Europe.” 

The scientific investigators of the physi- 
que of the British people during the war of 
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1914-1918 were appalled by what they dis- 
covered. Men undersized, theiz muscles un- 
developed and flabby, their hearts weak, their 
lungs showing signs of tubarculosis, with 
“rotton flesh and bones of chalk” is the 
phrase 2f one investigator. -n Manchester 
of eleven hundred young men examined for 
the army, nearly nine hundred were found 
unfit; aud if must not be forgotten that 
these unfit men were the ones who were left 
behind to become the fathers of the next 
generation, while the best, who wero too 
precious to be lost, were sent away to the 
battlefields to be killed, 

Said a bishop of the Church of England 
in a recent pubiic address in London: 


_ |The inequality in the distribution of wezlth 
in England is shocking, and it grows worse, 
Poverty, want, destitution abounc, and increase. 

Four-tifths of the soil isin the hands of the 
favored class. At one end of London wealth 
literally festers : and the other end ill-clad, hope- 
less women work fifteen hours adayito keep 
soul and body together. And for tbe 
worker there is always fear of unemployment, 
which when it comes means suffering and often 
actual starvation, and for children conditicns too 
terrible for description.” 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton has written a poem 
entitled “The Lords of England,” whica 
contains the following terrible lines: 


“Lo! My Lords, we gave you Esgland—and 

you gave us back a waste, | 

Haralets breaking, homesteads Crifting, 

peasants tramping, towns erased : 
Yea, a desert labeled England, where you 
know (and welt you know) 
That she village Hampden’s w_ther and che 
village idiots grow.” 

Turn fo British agriculture. We hava 
already quoted from Liyod George, showing 
its deplorable condition, largely because so 
much of the soil of Britain is in the aanus 
of the aristocracy, and is used by than for 
their own selfish pleasure instzad of being 
employed to feed the nation. Bat more 
Should be said on this subject, 

Says a writer in the New York Tiines of 
August 8, 1926: 


“England, naturally a rich agr:cultural country, 
is cursed by the herding of people in the incustrial 
centres. In the space of thirty years. Crom 1891 
to 1921) the number of souls in Britia 
(Hngland, Scotland and Wales) rose from 33,0U0,- 
000 to 42,750,000, an increase of 3,750,000 inhabit- 
ants. While this enormous increase in the number 
of human beings to be fed was going on (can it be 
believed ?), the number of perscns engaged in 
agriculture actually and seriously declined. | 

There was a time when native-grown grain fed 
24,000,000 of the population; now if prov:des for 
less than 8,000,000. Britain’s food import vill has 
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risen about $50,000,000 in ithe last itwo years, 
with an annual outlay of something like $600, 
090,900. lt is one of the ironies of 
[the gsitaation that in a country of fertile soil 
and ientiful labor, where grain-growing was 
once the premier industry, to-day people are 
the most vulnerable to starvation of any consider- 
able people in the world,” 

Turn to British manufactures, Says a 
writer in the New York Times of August 8, 
1926 : 

“Men now living can easily remember when 
Great Baitain was the premier steel-producing 
country in the world, Now America, France and 

ermany are well on the lead, with the output in 
the United States five or six times that of Britain. 

When it comes to competition, the British are 
falling farther and farther behind America in 
applying to manufacturing the principles of 
scientifis mass production, The British have been 
slow to adopt Jabor-saving appliances in the 
mining of coal and in the weaving of cloth. Not 
less than two-thirds of American looms are 
automatic, as compared with 10 per cent. in the 
British Isles.” ; 

What does all this mean ? Why is it 
that in so many ways Great Britain has thus 
fallen Dehind other nations, when she ought 
to be at the front ? 

Her soil is rich; her climate is good; 
she has abundance of coal and iron, which 
are the most important natural elements in 
mocerr industry ; her situation is one of the 
best in the world for commerce and trade ; 
her people are descendants of a hardy 
ancestry, and ought to-day to possess vigor 
and energy second to none. 

One other element of distinct advantage 
should be noticed. For two centuries after 
the Reformation, the population of England 
as a whole was recruited and greatly in- 
vigoratad by the immigration of Protestant 
refugees from Continental European countries 
where religious persecution had made life 
unbearable. Large numbers of French 
Huguenots, Germans and others, generation 
after generation, found refuge in England, 
and brought with them an enormous accession 
of intelligence, economic power and industrial 
efficiency. Among these independent thinkers 
were the most skilled artizans of the 
Continent, who introduced into England 
trad3s and arts previously unknown there. 
It may even be said that they laid the 
foundation of the country’s at least temporary 
industrial greatness. For a considerable 
time she was distinctly the industrial leader 
of Europe. Why her decline? Why is she 
not leading Europe to-day, not only in 
industries but in education, in science, in 
freedom, in every kind of progress ? 
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Doubtless the explanation is not simple. 
There are more elements than one entering 
into it. 

But can any intelligent and unprejudiced 
Evglishman doubt, and especially can any 
intelligent student of the situation looking 
on from the outside doubt for a moment, ` 
that it is essentially and centrally what has 
been intimated and urged above ? It is 
Britain’s wars and conquests ; it is her 
aristocracy : above all, it is India. 

It is widely believed by Englishmen that 
the possession of India has greatly increased 
England’s wealth. Even if this were true, 
would it compensate for the moral loss which 
Hagland has suffered in so many ways from 
that possession ? 

But has if increased her wealth? And if - 
so, has it to anything like the extent sup- ` 
posed? And has such wealth as has come 
into the hands of a few, reached the real 
people of England ? Has if been a benefit to 
anybody in Hagland, except the very small 
minority the money-lords who have used if 
to increase their own riches and power; the 
great manufacturers, who have used it to build 
great factories, in so many of which men, 
women and children have toiled cruelly long 
hours on cruelly low wages; the aristocratic 
class who have employed it to enlarge their 
parks and hunting preserves, to build fine 
mansions and to increase their personal = 
luxury ; the militarists and imperialists who 
have used it in propaganda to get larger 
armies and especially bigger and ever bigger 
navies, which the people have hid to pay 
for, and which have led the country into 
ever more and more wars? How much of 
it has gone for education or for anything 
calculated to lift up or in any way benefit 
the masses of the English people ? 

Said Richard Cobden in the House of 
Commons: 


“T do not think, for the interest of the English 
sople, any more than for the interest of the 
ndian people, that weshould continue to govern 
India- see no benefit which can arise to the 
mass of the people of England from connection 
with India, except that which may arise from 
honest trade.” 

This statement of Cobden’s is as true now °* 
as when it was uttered, seventy years ago ; 
and British rule in Iadia is maintained now, 
as it was then, not because it profits the 
English people as a whole, but because it 
profits those British classes and interest 
which ever seek to dominate and use the 
English people. 
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It is the unqualified verdict of history 
that the vast treasures which Spain obtained 
from her conquest and plunder of Mexico 
and Pern, brought no permanent benefit cither 
to the Spanish people, or to the nation as a 
nation. On the contrary, it corrupted her 
. whole national life and hastened her d2cay. 
Moreover, the wealth itself was soon gone 
because it had not been used for the enHght- 


enment, elevation and betterment of the 
people. 

The iniquitous slave trade which was 
carried on so long under the British flag, 


did not benefit the British people, but only 
certain British ship-owners and capitelists. 
Slavery, which so long disgraced the South- 
ern States of the American Union, did not 
benefit the people as a whole, or <hose 
. States as states. It enriched only a small 
class. The country and the people generally 
were injured. The Northern States, where 
there was no slavery, far surpassed the 
South in education and in everything per- 
taining to the general welfare, and it is 
only of late years, since the curse of slevery 
has been removed, that the Southern States 
are beginning really to prosper. 

During the fifty years preceding the 
Great War, Germany without any India and 
without colonies worth mentioning, increased 
in trade, commerce, and wealth much more 
than did Great Britain. The same was true 
- of several of the smaller nations of Europe 
that had no colonies and no India. These 
facts show that colonies and dependencies 
are not necessary in order to secure trede— 
trade of the most profitable kinds, trade tb the 
fullest degree. 

One reason why the industrial prosperity 
of a nation does not require the owning of 
colonies and dependencies, is the facs that 
tne armies and navies and police and vast 
imperialist machinery which such ownership 
involves, more than consume the profits. It 
has been proved a hundred times over that 
the motto, “Trade follows the flag” is not 
necessarily true at all. What trade follows is 
friendship, intelligence, enterprise, absolately 
honest and fair dealing. A large part of 
the best trade of every nation is with 
‘ peoples not under its flag. This is true of 
America. It is true of every nation of 
Continental Europe, it is true of Great 
Britain herself. The United States did not 
require to “possess” the Philippines in order 
to reap most profit from their trade. Since 
she conquered them they have been an 
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actual expense to her. What she needed, to 
promcte her trade, was the friendship of the 
Filipino people. Great Britain covets the 
rich trade of China. What she must have 
in order to secure it is the friendship and 
thorough confidence of tha Chinese people,— 
these, “and not British gun-boats on their 
rivers, British battleships in their harbors, 
British police in their cities, tyrannical ex- 
territoriality, unjust customs exactions, and 
concession obtained by force. Friendship, 
enterprise, absolutely fair and just dealing 
will bring to Britain and every other com- 
mercial nation far more and better trade 
with evary part of the world than all their 
armies and navies can possibly extort, 

This is the lesson that Great Britain 
needs tò learn concerning China, and still 
more concerning India. 

Many Englishmen claim that Britain by 
her possession of India has gained protection 
and safety, because she has been able to 
draw upon the Indian pecple for recruits for 
her armies. 

Netring could be farther from the truth 
than this claim. From the very first day 
of Britain’s possession of India, India has 
been Britain’s danger point, her weakness, 
her peril,—the part of her empire most liable 
to flame into revolution; the part most 
coveted by other nations and therefore which 
has had to be most constantly protected 
against other nations; the part of her 
empire to guard which she has had to 
maintain an army much larger and more 
expensive than otherwis2 she would have 
needed, and a navy several times as great 
and several times as costly as otherwise she 
would have required. This shows how very 
great a danger and how very great an 
expense the possession f India has been, 
and all the while is, to Great Britain. 

Many Englishmen justify their domination 
of India on the ground that it gives their 
nation prestige. Yes! . unquestionably it 
does, of the kind that comes from conquering 
nations and ruling them without their con- 
sent ; prestige based up sn brute military 
power— Devil prestige’! Does Britain want 
such ? If so, her religious teachers, if she 
has „any who really believe in justice and 
moral law and God, may well sound in her 
ears the solemn lines of har Kipling : 


“Far-called, our navies me:t away ; 
On dcne and headland sinks the fire ; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday | 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre !” 
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And also the following lines, not less 
applicable to her case : 
“The ruins of dynasties passed away 
In eloquent silence lie ; 
And the despot’s fate is the same to-day 
That it was in the days gone by. - 
Against all wrong and injustice done ` 
A rigid account is set, 
For the God who reigned in Babylon 
Is the God who is reigning yet.” 


One further very important thought, in 
conclusion. 

If Great Britain can spare her best young 
men from the great task of building up her 
important interests at home, and can afford 
to send them away to a foreign land, why 
does ske send them to India, a full land, a 
crowded land, where they are not wanted, 
where they have no right to be, where their 
task is that of perpetuating human bondage ? 
Instead, why does she not send them to her 
own cCominions, Canada, Australia, and the 
rest, where they have a right to be, where 
they are wanted—her own splendid lands of 
vast, unpopulated spaces, rich in every kind 
of material wealth—lands which have long 
been calling them, calling them, to come, and 
build up new homes, new communities, new 
cities, new states, new civilizations, 
for the enlargement of the bounds of 
human freedom, for the strengthening and 
glory of Britain, and for the benefit of the 


world ? 
Canada and Australia are vast areas, 
almost continental in extent, possessing 


unlimited material resources, one containing 
only about nine millions of inhabitants 
and the other less than six millions, yet 
each capable of sustaining in comfort and 
prosperity a population of fifty, or seventy- 
five, or a hundred millions. Both countries 
have begged incessantly for population, and 
none would have been so welcome or so 
valuable as immigrants from the home land. 
Both have sorely needed capital, and have 
been full of opportunities for its investment 
where it would not only have brought ample 
returns but also would have served the 


immensely important purpose of developing 
free countries and building up strong 
nations. 

Hers, in creating in these lands great 


and rich c.vilizations—other and greater Eng- 
lands—was a career for Great Britain worthy 
of her best sons, worthy of her most ardent 
and sustained energies and of her highest 
ambitions, Why has she turned aside from, 
neglected, rejected, such gloriousand unprece- 
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dented opportunities to serve both herself and 
the world, and instead, has thrust herself, 
forced herself, into a land, fully populated, 
where her sons have had to spend their 
years in the un-British task of ruling men 
against their will and gaining wealth and 
power by injustice and tyranny ? 

Looking at the matter from any side, 
considering the case on any ground even the 
lowest, has India been an advantage to 
Great Britain? Has Britain been wise in 
pursuing her career of conquest, oppression, 
exploitation and robbery (in the later years 
legal robbery) in India, and at the same time 
neglecting her dominions, her free colonies? 

General Gordon, who had an intimate 
knowledge of both England and India, wrote 
in his Journal (Ist Ed., p. 133): 


“India to me is not an advantage. It accus- 
toms our men to a style of life not fit for 
Engiand. It deteriorates our women. If our 
energy expended there were expended elsewhere, 
it would produce ten-fold. India sways our policy 
not to our advantage but to our detriment.” 


Many other British men express in 
private conversation, and not unfrequently 
make bold to say in print, the same word as 
that of ‘General Gordon. In the Glasgow 
Herald, I find a letter written by a Glasgow 
gentleman, saying: 

“Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
British rule in India has proved to he a benefit 
to the Indian people~which to say the least is 
very questionable, does it follow that_ Britain 
should continue to rule India? Assuredly: not, 
since there is strong reason to believe that the 
British talent, energy and capital which have been 
absorbed in that far away land where we_ can 
stay only by forcing ourselves upon an unwilling 
people, would have been very much more produc- 
tive of solid benefit to ourselves and to the world 
if this talent, energy and capital had been used 
to develop the resources of the British Islands, 
and of those parts of the world where we are 
wanted. where we have a right to be, and where 
people of British birth and descent can settle as 
permanent colonists and build up great new 

ritish dominions.” . 

The present writer has lived some years 
in different cities of Canada, and he knows 
how many Canadian people feel that the 
“mother country” has been anything but wise 
or jast in devoting so much of her thought, 
attention and capital, and sending out so 
many of her best men, to India, to the neg- 
lect of herown important dominions—Canada, 
Australia, and the rest. Many Canadians 
believe that several millions of emigrants, in- 
telligant, vigorous, enterprising people, who 
have come from the British Islands within 
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the last half or three-quarters of a century 
to the United States, and who are eyractly 
the kind of men and women that the British 
dominions needed to develop their new civi- 
lization, would have come to these British 
lands instead of to the United States if the 
mother country had shown half the incerest 
in helping and developing these lauds that 
she has shown in ruling and exploising a 
country that did not belong to her, and that 
brought her no strength and no real gocd. 

To cite-a sample Canadian utteranze. In 
the London Times of Sunday, June 6, 1926, 
appears a quotation from a prominent 
Toronto editor, addressed to Great Britain, 
declaring that British neglect is being taken 
advantage of by the United States to draw 
Canada more and more under her influence. 
He says: 

‘We Canadians do not want to be tied us with 
these people south of us; but what are we_ 10 do? 
You British care nothing about Canaca. Two 
per cent. of the capital invested in the [Dominion 
is British ; more than seventy per cent. is United 
States capital. Even when your big people— 
prominent authors and the like come across 
the water, they choose the States, anc seldom 
come to the border even to shake hands. Who 
are we? God’s lost sheep.” 

The people of Australia even more than 
the people of Canada feel the unwisdom and 
folly of Great Britain, and her injustice to 
her own children, in paying so little a:tention 
to them, and especially in devoting such an 
enormous amount of her capital and her man- 
power and  brain-power to the altozether 
questionable enterprise of maintaining her 
“Indian Empire,” when all this capitel, man- 
power and brain-power are urgently reeded 
in the great Australian Continent to davelop 
there a rich and powerful daughter nation of 
infinitely more value to Britain than any 
slave empire held in allegiance by bavonets 
can ever be. 

Says an American Quaker, who has lived 
both in Canada and in India: 
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“Why does. not England send her sons to 
Canada, instead of to India? Under Canadian 
conditions the best that is in them would be 
brought out. Pioneer life, the conquest of natural 
forces. the building up of free institutions ina 
free land make manly, strong, honorable and noble 
men. But under such conditions as exist in India 
the worst that ia men is developed. The dsmina- 
tion of a subject people destroys manhood, and 
degrades the character of all who have part in 
it. In Canada I have always been proud_ of 
Britain. In India I have always been ashamed of 
her. Why does she not have the wisdom to give 
up her slave empire, washing the stain of it from 
her hands, and put all her energies into building 
up her splendid Free Commonwealihs, Canada, 
Australia and the others ?” 


In the story of Jesus we read: 


_ “And the devil taketh him unto an exseding 
high mcuantain and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them; and he said 
unto him, All these. will I give thee if thcu will 
fall down aud worship me. Then said Jesu; unto 
him, Get thee hence, Satan.” 


When Great Britain was taken up into a 
high mountain and shown the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them; and when 
the devil said unto her, All these will I give 
you if you will fall down and worship me, 
what answer did she make? Was it that of 
Jesus rt Or was it the opposite—Give me the 
kingdoms ; above all, give me India; and I 
will fall down and worship thee ? 

As surely as day follows night, a future 
age, wiser than ours, will come, which will 
see and declare that Britain in conquering 
and raaintaining her “Indian Empire,” like 
Jacob of old “sold her birthright” (and a 
splendid brithright it was) “for a mess of 
pottage’--nay, fora cup of porson for herself 
and for half the world. 


[This article, specially contributed to The 
Modern Review, will form a chapter of the 
author’s forthcoming work, “Jndia’s Case for 
Freedcm.’’| 


hnnain sagana 


PARAMHANSA 


By NAGHNDRANATH GUPTA 


4E men that aro called great the greatest 
are the givers of radiance, the shedders 
of light, those who guide the groping 
hands and the hesitant and straying feet of 


I 


men, who lift up the drooping hearts cf men 
with strong words of faith, There is no 
acecunting for them, there is no expianation 
of their gift beyond the bare statement that 
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it seems to be conferred by a higher Power 
which chooses them as instruments for the 
difusion of light. This is the highest heroic 
element in man and forms his highest 


distinction. The highest gift vouchsafed unto 
man is the gift of faith, and the strength to 
inspire others with faith. The fabled 


messenger of the gods had wings on his heels, 
but the messengers that are seen on earth 
release winged words which fly on tireless 
pinions through the wide and endless expanses 
of Time. Men assign without hesitation the 
highest place to the teachers of humanity, the 
men who show the path that lead Godward. 
Among these is the assured place of Ram- 
krishna Parambansa. 

The great bulk of humanity is usually 
content with the ways of the world. The 
impermanence of all things mundane does 
not seriously disturb the thoughts of men. 
The bonds of the world paralyse their spirit, 
the wrappings of life form an impenetrable 
veil for their vision. In varying 
degree different peoples in different 
lands have hazy notions of a hereafter, of 
things beyond this life and beyond this 
earth, of a vitalising and energising Force 
behind manifest phenomena. Transcending 
these early thoughts comes the conception 
of a Creator and Sustainer to whom homage 
is due. At the most, this is a fleeting and 
passing thought, and does not materially 
influence the course of life. While all 
waking thoughts are given to the affairs of 
this life men, even when they are inclined 
to be religious, snatch only a few moments 
to think of their God, or the mystery of 
being. The world absorbs them as a piece 
of sponge absorbs water. 

At times the dreary desolation of the 
Dead Sea of a stagnant humanity. is 
quickened and galvanised into consciousness 
by the urgent voice of some great Teacher 
moved by compassion. He picks up the 
Dead Sea apple, the fruit of worldly life, 
beautiful and tempting to the eye, breaks it 
and shows the rottenness within. And his words, 
words of hope and good cheer, a call not 
merely to repentence but also to righteousness, 
a promise that man may come into his 
inheritance if he prove worthy. Such a 
Master may be born in a king’s palace, or 
cradled in a stable manger; he may be born 
in a desert country or in a poor man’s home. 
He is not a creature of circumstances, he 
is not affected by his surroundings. The 
signs that may distinguish him from other 
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men come to be recognised either at birth 
or later on; the latent power in him may 
develop early or may mature at a later stage- 
of life, but his message is always delivered 
and his part is always fulfilled before he lays 
down his life. 

Born in a good but poor Brahmin family . 
in a village in west Bengal, the boy Gadadhar,. 
who was afterwards known as Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa, began by both justifying and 
upsetting Carlyle’s theory that the greatest 
men were born before any books were written. 
This is true to the extent that some of the 
greatest and most ancient books were com- 
posed by word of mouth but were not 
reduced to writing till several centuries later. 
There were great men when no books had 
been written, but men may become great 
even now without the help of books. Ram- 
krishna took an early aversion to books and 
he did not acquire even the little learning 
that the village school could bestow. He 
barely learned to read his own language, 
but never acquired any other. If, however, 
he had a distaste for books he was avid 
about everything pertaining to religion, and 
eagerly read such Bengali books as the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and anything 
else that came his way. But in all he read 
very litile and could not be called an 
edneated man. In conversation also he used 
the language of an ignorant villager, mixing 
up the respectful and the familiar forms of 
the pronoun ‘you’ in Bengali, and using 
swear-words freely. And yet in this crude 
form of speech he expressed thoughts which- 
amazed and delighted his hearers, including 
several highly cultured persons in Bengal. 
Many of his sayings have become familiar 
as household words. 

While yet a boy in his ’teens Ramkrishna 
came to Calcutta with his brother, much 
older than himself, and afterwards moved: 
to the temple at Dakshineswar on the bank 
of the Ganges, a few wiles to the north of 
Calcutta. This temple had just been built 
and endowed by Rani Rasmani, a devout and 
wealthy woman belonging to an humble 
caste. The chief idol in the temple was an 
image of the goddess Kali in stone, but there 
were several temples with other images in 
them. Kamkrishna’s brother was installed 
as priest and after some time he asked the 
young lad to officiate in the daily worship. 
Ramkrishna was a good singer and he sang 
hymns and sacred songs with great feeling 
and emotion. His intense devotion, utter 
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‘simplicity and truthfulness soon attracted the 
attention of Rani Rasmani and her son-in- 
Yaw, Mathuranath Biswas, aud they treated 
‘him with the highest consideration as long as 
they lived. With the exception of a few 
‘occasional visits to his village home and a 
pilgrimage in the company of Mathuranath 
the whole life of Ramkrishna, until nearly 
the very end, was spant at Dakshineswar. 

Here in this temple and in the grcunds 
‘surrounding it, in the little wooded azbour 
known as Panchavate was begun and finished 
the spiritual evolution of Ramkrishna >aram- 
hansa. This worshipper of idols, this young 
man who had deliberately turned his back 
upon instruction and the kuowledge cerived 
from books, was filled with an overpowsring 
longing to visualise Kali the Mother, whose 
carven image stood in the temple. He wept 
and wailed and cried out, Mother! mo:her! 
mother! until the people around him thcught 
he was bereft of his senses. And he never 
rested until his agonised calls, the yearning 
of his soul, were answered. and the vision 
of God as Mother was granted to him. 

So marked was Ramkrishna’s dis-_ike to 
all worldly affairs that his people were 
agreeably surprised when as a young man he 
agreed to marry a little girl several years his 
junior. It was not a marriage as the world 
understands the word, for there were no 
marital relations between them. During his 
protracted meditations and austere observances 
the sex instinct had been completely subdued 
by Ramkrishna. All women, even the fallen 
among them, were in his eyes manifestations 
of the divine Mother. When his wife grew 
up to bs a young woman he worshipped her 
in due form, and subsequently explained to 
her that the Mother of the worlds was visible 
in her personality as well as in the image 
of the goddess in the temple. She was in 
fact his first disciple and was held :n the 
greatest reverence by all the followers of 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa. 


At the temple at 
cooked and uncooked, was freely supplied 
to Sadhus and Sannyasins who tarried 
.there for a short space while >n a 
pilgrimage to the various sacred places and 
shrines in India. Ramkrishna came in frequent 
contact with these people and learned from 
them many Hindi hymns and holy savings. 
For a considerable time he was under the 
influence of a Bhairavi, a Bengali Brehmin 
woman, who ihitiated him into the form; of 
Tantric worship. Next he met Tota Pari, a 
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stalwart Adwaitavadi from tha Punjab, from 
whom he received sannyasa, and who pro- 
bably conferred upon him the name of 
Ramkrishna. Tota Puri wen; about naked 
like the gymnosophists whom Alexander saw 
when ke crossed the Indus and with rhom 
he held converse. Ramkrishna used to speak 
of this man in later life as the Naked one. 
From another person he learned the doctrine 
of Vaishnavism. He displayed keen interest 
in the tenets of Islam and for some time 
called upon the name of Aliah and would 
not entər the temple of Kali. The name and 
teachings of Jesus Christ attracted him and 
he went and stood at the entrance of a 
church in reverent spirit. Ee weat to the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj on the Chitpore Road in 
Calcutta and was much impressed by the 
genuine and deep devotion of Davendranath 
Tagore and Keshub Chunder Sen. In fact, 
he practised with full faith and conviction 
every form of worship that came to his 
knowlecge or of which he heard, and he 
accepted every religion as a path to salvation. 
While under the instruction of Tota Pari he 
entered into Nirvikalpa Samadhi, which is 
said to be the final stage cf communion 
during which the soul is unified with the 
Absolute Godhead and all consciousness of 
the outer objective world is lost. From this 
time onward Ramkrishna used to pass fre- 
quently into a state of samadhi and while 
in this state he was unecorscious of his 
surroundings, but his countenance was lit 
up with an ineffable rapture and beatitade. 
For some time these trances were attributed 
to physical or physiological ceuses, but this 
theory was abandoned when it was fonad 
that the inducement to samadh: was, in every 
instance. some intense religious thought or 
feeling. 

The best description of the states of 
samadhi is to be found in the Masnari of 
Jalaluddin Rumi :— 

“Ecstasy and words beyond all ecstatic words :— 
Immersion in the glory of the Lori of glory! 


Immersion wherefrom was no extrication— 
As it were indentification with the very Ocean.” 


Upio this time Ramkrishna Paramhansa 
was mainly concerned with India of the past, 
the India of the ancient creeds and the 
ancient forms of worship, the worshippers of 
Siva and Vishnu, Kali and Krishna. He had 
also given thought to religions that had 
originated out of India. The intensity of 
his devocion and faith had brouzht on strange 
visional experiences. And row he came into 
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direct touch with India of the present, leave- 
ned by western education and western 


thought. He went himself to see Keshub. 


Chunder Sen, the great, gifted and deeply 
devcut leader of the Brahmo Samaj of India, 
and very soon there sprang up between these 
two kindred spirits a deep intimacy based 
upon their earnest religious feelings. Both 
were well-advanced in their convictions, 
both were full of real humility. When Ram- 
krishna once asked Keshub to deliver a 
speech the latter replied, “Am Tto vend need- 
less in a blacksmith’s shop ? I would rather 
listen to your words.” I may recall another 
unreported instance of Keshub’s humility. 
When feather Luke Rivington, an eloquent 
priest cf the Roman Catholic Church, delivered 
some addresses in Calcutta some people in 
Kesaub’s hearing remarked that Father 
Rivington could not be compared to Keshub 
as an orator. Keshub deprecated this remark 
aud said Father Rivington was a big drum 


while he was like a child’s toy-drum ( Bat 


ata ami l) Ramkrishna Paramhansa in- 
variably spoke of himself with the utmost 
humility. He used to say he was an atom 
of an atom, the servant of another man’s 
servant. At Dakshineswar he usually avoided 
using the first person singular. He would 
say ‘here’ or ‘of this place’, meaning himself. 
Ween ‘one came and said unto Jesus, Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do, that I 
may inherit eternal life? And he (Jesus) 
said unto him, Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, that is, God.’ * 
It has been a characteristic of great religious 
teachers, holy men and saints to avoid the 
egcism implied in the pronoun ‘IL’ The Buddha 
spoke of himself as the Tathagata, Jesus Christ 
caled himself the Son of Man, Muhammed in 
the Koran uses either his name, or designates 
himself either the unlettered Prophet or 
simply the prophet. Chaitanya and the lead- 
ing Vaishnavas called themselves servants of 
other men, the well-known Pavhari Baba of 
Ghazipur spoke of himself in the third persan 
singular as the servant of the man he happen- 
ed to be addressing. The Buddha said, “Such 
things as a Me and Mine are really and truly 
nowhere to be found.’ + In the case of 
such men 


“Love (ihe love of God) took up the harp of 


Life and smote on all the chords with might ; 


* St. Matthew. 
T The discourses of the Buddha. 


of the Snake. The Parable 
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Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d 


in music out of sight.” * 


There has been some speculation and 
theorising about the influence exercised by 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa and Keshub Chunder 
Sen upon each other. The followers and 
admirers of both these Teachers have claimed 
the larger share of influence for their own 
Master. A speculation of this kind is neither 
profitable nor edifying. Both of these 
great men had remarkable personalities, both 
were mutually attracted towards each otber, 
both had high respect for each other, both must 


have derived some advantage from their 

loving and intimate intercourse. The Buddha 

met Nigantha § Nathaputta (Nirgrantha 
§ Nirgrantha the unfettered. 

Nathaputra), who was none other than 


Mahavira, the twenty-fourth and last Tirthan- 
kara of the Jains, and had discussions with 
him. Who shall say how far these two. 
Teachers influenced each other ? Is it for 
any one to speculate to what extent Jesus 
of Nazareth was influenced by John the 
Baptist, or the Buddhist peachers who carried 
the gospel of the Buddha to Asia Minor ? 
Does any one believe that the Jew and the 
two Christians with whom the prophet 
Muhammed associated for some time inspired 
the Koran? Adwaita owas older than 
Chaitanya and a very staunch Vaishnava. 
Does that justify the inference that the 
whirlwind of Chaitany’s divine love was 
influenced by the older man? Guru Nanak 
associated with Hinda and Mussalman holy 
men. Is there any need for making up an 
account of his indebtedness to others ? 
Following the distinguished lead of 
Keshub Chunder Sen other men of note 
began visiting Ramkrishna Paramhansa. The 
papers controlled by Keshub published some 
of his sayings and drew attention to the 
snintliness of his character. Max Muller 
heard of him aud wrote an account of him 
and quoted his sayings. Protap Chandra 
Mazumdar of the Brahmo Samaj, a man of 
high intellectual attaininents, wrote several 
articles remarkable for their eloquence and 
expressive of warm admiration. Among 
other sentiments of praise he wrote :—"So 
long as he is spared to us, gladly shall we? 
sit at his feet to learn from him the sublime 
precepis of purity, unworldliness, spirituality 
and inebriation in the love of God.” Else- 
where he wrote :—“He has no other thought, 
no other occupation, no other relation, no other 


* Tennyson 
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friend in his humble life than his God. That 
God is more than sufficient for him.” Tne 
phrase ‘humble life’ is somewhat perp ezing. 
Are not the lives of great religious teashers 
asa rule humble ? It is only in the midst 
of humble surroundings that the know-edge 
of God can be acquired. The Buddha, the 
wor, of a king and heir to a kingdom, dugged 
s daily bread from the humblest and lowest 
ople as well as from others. Jesus Christ 
id, ‘the son of Man hath not where to lay 
is head. And yet the Buddha was hgppier 
than Sreniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, 
and Jesus Christ was equally happy, and 
on one occasion very precious ointmen:; was 
poured upon his head as if he had b3en a 
king. Aud who was happier than Ramrishna 
: Paramhansa in his unbroken communion, 
full of rapture, with God? Humble cs are 
the lives of such men they are fully coas- 
cious of their power. The Buddha saic, ‘Lo, 
the world is mine the world I cast away 
only to save.’ * Sivanath Sastri and Bijoy 
Krishna Goswami, also of the Brahme Samaj, 
were frequent visitors to the Paramhansa 
and the former has left his impressions in 
writing. 

Any man attempting at that time zc form 
an estimate of Ramkrishna would have been 
hopelessly bewildered. He was married but, 
in his eyes, his wife was the same as the 
goddess Kali, whom he worshipped as Vother. 
He was a Sanayasin, buf he never rut on 
the garb of one, because in his heart ac was 
a greater sanyasi than any he had met. 
His aversion to woman and wealth was so 
great that the mere touch of gold or silver 
twisted and paralysed his fingers, and women 
were only permitted to bow down to him 
from a distance. Any reference to the affairs 
of this world filled him with loathing. He 
spoke only of the deity under various names 
and forms. In moods of exaltation he spoke 
to the Mother of the universe as if She 
were present before him. He relied upon 
Her as a little child relies upon its mother. 
In the temple there was no Delphis oracle 
concealed behind the image of the goddess 
and yet all his questions and doubts were 
answered by the divine voice within him. 
When he called a man a fool or 3r some 
other name it sounded like a caress. He 
radiated joy and happiness and bliss. He 
sang and danced to the glory of Gid, and 
he rose to the height of beatific sestasy 











* Buddha and his Sayings. Shyama Shankar. | 
67—3 | 


as simple to him as the A BOC of 
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when he passed into samadhi. 
men ct all sects aad creeds and refused to 
draw thelineanywhere, Inhim were fulfilled 
the words of the Buddha:— 

_Unsullied shall our minds remain, nor shail 
evil words escape our lips. Kind and compassi- 
onare evar, we will abide loving of heart, nor shall 
harbour secret hate. We will permeate ourselves 
with streams of loving thought unfailing, and 
forth from us proceeding, enfold and permeate the 
whole wide world with constant thoughts of loving 
kindness, ample, expanded, measureless, free from 
enmity and free from ill-will.”* 


It has been stated that Ramkrishna 
Paramhansha was an  idolator and of- 
ciated for some tiaié as a priest of ths 
temple of the goddess Kali at Dakshuineswar. 
According to all accounts idolatry is a 
debased form of worship. Islam is known 
to b3 severely iconoclastic and violently 
opposed to the worship of idols, but in 
reality this revalsion of feeling is an inheri- 
tance from Judaism. In the Book of 
Deuterdnomy it is expressly commanded that 
any man or woman who worships images or 
other gods, the sun, or moon, or any of the 
host of heaven, shall be stoned to death, acd 
even a brother, son, daughter or wife who 
entices secretly to such worship musi not be 
spared And yet no theist or pantazeist, 
Christian or Mussalman, who saw Ramkrishna, 
ever dreamed of despising his faith. ‘The 
image of a god or goddess was to him oniy 
a symbol, just as he called his own body a 
sheath, a covering for the Reality in him. 
His speech, his life, his wrapt irctentness 
dispellad the illusion that he was content 
with a crude and primitive form of belief. 
He owned nothing to books for he never 
read fhem. What he heard by word of 
mouth from various devotees, whose names 
are known only because he used to mention 
them, may account partly, but by no means 
wholly, for the extraordinary range ‘of his 
wisdom and the inexhaustible store of his 
spirittal knowledge. The most intricate and 
conizl.cated system of religionin the world 
is what is wrongly called Hinduism, which 
from zhe original Sanscrit word Indu (the 
moon), meant as a compliment tothe country, 
has passed into Hindu, a Persian word ex- 
pressive of merely the dark complexion of 
the people of this country, but every 
doctrine and every tenet of this ancient accu- 
mulation of Aryan wisdom and belief were 
the 


* The Discourses of the Buddha, The Parable of 
the Saw. 
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primer to an intelligent child. His precep- 
tors, those that gave him oral instruction, 
were left bebind. Even this immense 
treasure did not satisfy the craving of his 
spirit. Unlike a Hinda, who is usually 
satisfied with the religion of his fathers, he 
inquired about other religions and discovered 
the Truth in all. He was a living illustra- 
tion of his own parable of the woodcutter 
who was advised to go forward. and who 
discovered richer treasures the farther he 
went. Ramkrishna Paramhansa turned with 
disgust from worldly wealth, but he never 
tired of acquiring the wealth of the spirit- 
world and never rested till his treasure-house 
was full to overflowing, 

The points of resemblance between the 
great Teachers of humanity fill the mind with 
wonder. The teaching in the Bhagavadgita, 
which has permeated the whole of India and 
has reached other parts of the world, was 
originally addressed by Sri Krishna to 
Arjuna alone. The first teacher who charged 
his disciples to carry his doctrine abroad 
and to offer it to all alike without distinc- 
tion for acceptance was the Buddha. He 
had all the learning of his time but he used 
only the simple Pali idiom then understood 
by the common people and his discourses 
were addressed either to the monks or in- 
quirers. He made use of parables and 
stories to expound his doctrines. The dig- 
nity, serenity and eloquence of his discourses 
are as elevating as they are impressive. 
Jesus Christ spoke in language of astonish- 
ing beauty and simplicity, making use of 
striking images and parables. But he also 
Spoke to small audiences and not 
to large crowds. The Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered only to his disciples, for it is 
stated that seeing the multitudes and ervi- 
dently to avoid them Jesus went up into a 
mountain and his disciples came unto him. 
Muhammed was unlettered and the Koran 
was uttered, Sura by Sura, in the hearing of 
the few faitaful who were his early converts. 
The Koran sometimes shows the passion of 
the Hebrew prophets: and again there are 
passages of great grandeur and sublimity. 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa, when not citing the 
scriptures about which he had heard, used 
the simplest similes and illustrations derived 
from the observation of the things and inci- 
dents of everyday life. There was a slight 
halt in his speech, but his words flowed on, 
unhasting and unresting, and the few people 
around him drank in the words with bated 
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breath and uudivided attention. The Teacher 
is different from the orator who addresses 
and sways multitudes. The words of the 
Teacher are charged with power and weighted 
with authority, and he drops them as pearls 
to be picked up and strung together by the 
privileged but few listeners. The Guru 
teaches, the Chela preaches, Jesus Christ put 
it exceedingly well to his disciples :—"“Wh 
I tell you in darkness, that speak ye - 
light: and what ye hear in the ear, th 
preach ye upon the housetops.* Yea, upon 
the housetops and in the market-place, in 
the forum and across the seas let the 
preacher with a mandate carry the word of 
the Teachers and Lights of the world to 
freshen and sweeten the springs and waters 
of life. l 


great Masters did not always move the hearts 
of all their hearers. Davadatta was a cousin 
of the Buddha and a member of the order 
of the monks following the master’s teach- 
ings. He claimed to possess the power of 
iddhi (working miracles and mystery 
wonders) and insisted upon the importance 
of austerities and-penances. He persistently 
endeavoured to undermine the influence and 
power of the Buddha, and on one. occasion 
when there was a schism between the monks 
asked the Master to resign the leadership of 
the Order in his favour. 
tales it is related that Devadatta was in- 
variably an opponent of the Buddha in 
previous births and even made an attempt 
on his life. After the death of the Buddha 
Subhadra, a monk who had joined the Order 
of the Bhikkhus in his old age, said they 
were well rid of the great Samana (the 
Buddha) because he used to annoy them by 
telling them what was becoming and what 
was unbecoming in their conduct. Judas 
Iscariot was one of the twelve apostles 
chosen by the Christ and beloved of him, 
and to whom he had promised, “Ye shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” And Judas sold his Master 
for thirty pieces of silver and betrayed him 
not by cpen denunciation or public acen- 
sation, but by the treacherous kiss of seem- 
ing love. Abu Lahab, uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammed, ‘rejected his nephew’s claim to 
the prophetic office at the instigation of his 
wife, Umme Djemil, who is said to have 
strewn the path of Muhammad on one occa- 
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sion with thorns.’ For this they have b3en 
cursed in the Koran: “Let the hands of Abu 
Labab perish, and let himself perish! Burned 
shall he be at the fiery flame, and his wife 
laden with fire-wood on her neck a rope of 
cpalm fibre.” T 


Hriday Mukerji was 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa and his consiant 
companion. He tended his uncle in illress 
and served him in many ways, but he never 
realised the greatness of the Paramhansa. 
He scoffed at him and used to tell him to 
speak out all that he had to say, once for 
all, and not to harp on his ideas constanily. 
He became so rude and insolent that on one 
occasion the Paramhansa thought of drown- 
ing himself in the Ganges to escape the 
styranny of Hriday. This man was at lergth 
expelled from the temple by the proprietors. 
A current of electricity, usually so powerful 
and irresistable, is baffled and set at narght 
by a non-conducting medium. Similarly, 
there are men to whom the words of the 
best teachers make no appeal. 

Humble as was the life of Ramkrishna 
he never made any distinction between one 
man and another, between a wealthy aud 

titled person and a poor and obscure indivi- 


+The Koran. Sura CXI. 
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dual. He designated every one, Raja œ 
Mahara‘a, eminent writer or famous mar, 


by name and was always outspoken in his 
expressions of opinion. Bankim Chandra 
Chatter‘i, the famous writer and composer 
of the Bande Mataram song, was reproved 
for his ili-timed and indecorous levity whils 
conversing with Ramkrishna. So were Mahe- 
raja Jotindra Mohan Tagore and Kristo Des 
Pal for their assumption of superioritr. 
Householders were always advised to devota 
some time to the contemplation of the deitr. 
Of what use was all the learning in tks 
world, Ramkrishna was in the habit of sar- 
ing, if it afforded no glimpse of God? Tht 
was the touchstone on which the mefal cf 
every man’s nature was tested. Dr, Maher- 
dra Tal Sircar, a learned scientist and tre 
leading homeopathic physician of Calcut'z 
in his time, who made a fetish of scientife 
scepticism, was strongly attracted by Ram- 
krishna Paramhansa whom he treated in h-s 
last illness, and used to spend hous 
listening to the marvellous conversation 3 
his patient. The rugged exterior of Ir. 
Sirear concealed a deep love for the tru h 
and he was fascinated by the inexhaustibe 
flow of she truth from the lips of Ramkrishna. 
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By MAJOR B. D. BASU, 1. u. s. (Retired). 


Tre Quest or Tar Screntiric 


FRONTIER OF INDIA 


N the political and military transactions 
which gained for England the so-called 
‘Scientific Frontier’ of India, two men 

played very important parts. They were 
Major General (afterwards Lord) Roberts and 
č Major (afterwards Sir Loius) Cavagnari. 
Before fhe war broke out they were not 
considered to be ‘shining’ lights io the 
service of the Government of India. Eut for 
the Afgan War, these two men woulc have, 
in all probability, died “nunhonored, urwept 
and unsung”, In his ‘Forty-one Years in Jadia’ 
Lord Roberts has given an account cf the 
war. It is not to be expected that he would 


give a correct description of all the circum- 
stances and events which broughton war. He 
has suppressed as well as misrepresented faczs. 
Lord Lytton was his patronand consequently 
he has extolled him to the skies. It is a 
great pity that his book, teeming with mus- 
representations has found a large circulation 
amongst the people of England, who heve 
formed erroneous judgment regarding tae 
late Ameer Sher Ali and his doings, for Lcrd 
Roberts has painted Sher Ali in the black2st 
color possible. Lord Lytton would appear 
to be tie greatest statesman whom England 
has yet produced if Roberts’ account of kim 
were to be trusted. This is not to be 
wondered at, for his career was made by 
the daings of the writer of pretty cnd 
sensuous verse. Referring to his meet ng 
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with Lord Lytton on his arrival at Bombay 
Lord Roberts writes :— 


“Little did I imagine when making Lord Lytton’s 
acquaintance how much he would have to say to 
my fucure career.” 


Cavagnari was a native of Ireland, as 
was also Roberts. These two Irishmen were 
the confidential advisers of Lord Lytton. 
It was not to be expected that Irishmen 
In power would sympathize with the 
Aighans in their love of independence. The 
Irish people have been the bondsmen of 
England for several centuries. Therefore 
such of them as get into power do not 
hesitate to destroy the independence of 
others. From Colonel Hanna’s book we 
learn that Roberts and Cavagnari were the 
chief conspirators for the destruction of 
Afghaı independence on whom Lord Lytton 
leaned for support, 


_ There were three columns formed for 
Invasion of Afghanistan when the war was 
declared against Sher Ali. One column 
under Sir Samuel Browne marched from 
Peshwar and captured Jellalabad. The 
Candhahar culumn under Sir Donald Stewart 
marched from Quetta and captured Candhahar. 
The Kurram field force, destined for Kabul, 
was under Major-General Roberts. But the 
force did not reach Kabul. Amir Sher Ali 
was not prepared for the fight. He was 
taken by surprise when the British let loose 
the hcrrors of war in his dominion. What 
with the grief consequent on the death of 
his favorite son and with the bullying of 
his British neighbours, his position was a 
very pitiable one. That spirit of self-reliance 
and fertility of resources for which Sher 
Ali was noted, did not desert him in this 
hour cf trial and need. He saw his safety 
In flight since discretion is the better part 
of valor. So he left his capital. But before 
doing so he released his son Gakui Kban 
from prison (for this prince had been in- 
_carcerated for rebellion against his father), 
and placed him on the throne of Cabul. At 
the same time he wrote a letter to the 
officers of the British Government, which 
should be quoted in full because it is of 
great Listorical importance. He wrote :— 


“Beit known to the officers of the British 
Government that this suppliant before God never 
supposed, nor wished, that the matters (in dis- 
pute) bstween you and myself should come to 
this issue (literally ‘should come out from the 
curtain,’) or that the veil of friendship and unity, 
which kas for many years been upheld between 


< 


` their reach, would the 
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two neighbours and adjoining states, should, 
without any cause, be thus drawa aside. 

“And since you have begun the quarrel and 
hostilities, and have advanced on Afghan territory, 
this suppliant before God, with the unanimous 
consent and advice of all the nobles, grandees, 
and of the army in Afghanistan having abandoned 
his troops, his realm, and all the possessions of 
his crown, has departed with expedition, accompani- 
ed by a few attendants, to St. Petersburg, the 
capitalof the Czar of Russtawhere, before a Congress 
the whole history of the transactions between 
myself and vourselves will be submitted to all the 
Powers (of Europe), |. i 

“If you have anything in dispute with me regard- 
ing state affairs in Afghanistan, you should insti- 
tute and establish your case at St. Petersburg, 
and state and explain what you desire, so that the 
questions in dispute between us may be made 
known and clear to all the Powers. And surely 
the side of right will not be overlooked., If your 
intentions are otherwise, and you entertain hostile 
and vindictive feelings towards the people of 
Afghanistan, God alone is their protector and real 
Preserver. Upon the course of action here above 
heey suppliant before God has resolved and 

ecided. 


Under the circumstances, we think, this 
was the best course for him to adopt. This 
was an act ofafar-seeing statesman and, may 
be interpreted as one of a sincere patriots. It 
saved Afghanistan at least for sometime from 
the Britishers’ fire and sword. Sher Ali also 
thought that by his procedure the British 
would be compelled to show their hands as 
regards the future of Afghanistan. In hbis 
proclamation before the commencement of 
war, Lord Lytton said that. he had no 
quarrel with the people of Afghanistan; that 
he wished fo respect their independence and 
that the object of the war was to punish 
Sher Ali. So if the man to be punished 
eluded their grasp and placed himself beyond 
Britishers, true to 
their word, leave the people of Afghanistan 
unmolested, and in the enjoyment of their 
ancient rights and privileges? 


The placing of Yakoob Khan on the 
throne of Cabul was also meant by him to 
pacify the wrath of the Indian Government. 
Again and again, the Government of India 
had requested the Amir Sher Ali to set 
Yakoob Khan at liberty but their request was 
resented by Sher Ali. The Amir said that 
the British Government had no right to` 
interfere in the administration of Cabul’s 
‘home affairs.” This often expressed request 
was considered by Sher Ali as one, of his 
grievances against the British Government. 
So he thought Yakoob Khan was a persona 
grata with the rulers of India. ' 


These considerations must have decided 


me r o 
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him in the step he took in his flight f:om 
Cabul. As to his laying his grievances telore 
the European Powers, that was only tall 
talk and meant as bluff. He knew  per-ectly 
well that the nations of Europe were all very 
selfish and would not raise their little firger 
in saving a non-Christian and Asiatic power. 
He had before his eyes the treatment mated 
out to Turkey. He saw how the Hurdpean 
powers were harassing the defender o: the 
Islamic Faith and leaving no stone untarned 
to make the life of the Sultan of Turkey a 
a burden to him. It is absurd therefor3 to 
think that Sher Ali could have ever seri- 
ously entertained the hope of any assistance 
at the hands of the European Powers. However, 
he might have thought that he would bə able 
-to give to the world a true account of the 
affairs of Afghanistan and thus succeed in 
enlisting the sympathy of all right thinking 
men on his side. 


But he died a few days after lesving 
Cabul. It is suspected by many that he 
committed suicide. However, he was spared 
the humiliation which he would have ocher- 
wise been subjected to, had he stayed in 


Cabul. 
The flight of Sher Ali and thus the 
of the Aggressive 


success, of the authors 
Policy filled the heart of Lord Lytton with 
BA He wrote to the Secretary of State for 
India: — 


_ “Within two days after the declaration o* 2osti- 

lities, the affront received by_ Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s Mission at Ali Musjid was eppro- 
priately avenged on the post where it had been 
offered. Within two weeks after the same date, 
the passes of the Khyber and the Kurrum were 
completely in our hands and the Amir’s troops 
swept clean beyond the range of our operetions. 
Not long afterwards, Jellalabad and Cardhahar 
were occupied without resistance; and befcre the 
end of January (that is to say, in less than three 
months from the commencement of the cam aign) 
the greater part of Southern Afghanistan, fron the 
Helmund to Khelati Ghilzai had passed_irto the 
possession of the British Government. The rapid 
success of our military operations completely con- 
firmed the calculations on, which they had _ been 
based. The Amir’s standing army was Cefeated 
and dispersed beyond all possibility of recovery; 
„yet his Sirdars had not risen to the rescue cf his 
power. His towns opened their gates without 
remonstrance to our summons: their au horities 
readily responded to our requirements; and their 
inhabitants evinced no disposition to fortet the 
pecuniary advantages they derived ifram the 
presence of our troops.” 


officer 
Or the 
zo the 


Major Cavagnari was the political 
with Sir Samuel Browne’s force. 
19th December 1878, he telegraphed 
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Viceroy, announcing the flight of Ameer Saer 
Ali from Cabul. On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, Lord Lytton instructed the Commander 
of the Khyber column, Sir Samuel Browne, 
to hold a Darbar at Jellalabad, with the object 
of explaining to the inhabitants of Afgha- 
nistan, the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment regarding the future of their country. 
The Durbar was held on the Ist. January 
1879, and was attended by about 36 Ch.efs 
of Afghaan blood. As the political officer of 
the force, Major Cavagnari was allowed by 
Sir Samuel Browne to address the assem ly. 
He commenced his address by vilifying and 
abusing the Ameer Sher Ali; then he 
bragged a good deal of the valor cf the 
European officers andthe men under their 
command. He said: — 


“Regarding the collapse of. the Amir’s army 
at Ali Musjid and the Peiwar, you have heard 
full particulars, and have doubtless perceived tbat 
it is utterly hopeless for such troops to stand 
against the British forces; and by his flight “rom 
Cabul, the Amir has shown his recognition of this 
fact * x ** * you have heard the assurances 
of the Viceroy of India that the quarrel of the 
British Government is entirely with Sher Ali Khan 
and not with the people of Afghanistan. “It has 
been necessary in some few instances to inflict 
punishment upon evildoers but zhe Government 
is satisied that the acts were conmitted by dnly 
a small portion. of the tribes we have come into 
contact with, and were repudiated >y the majority 
who desire to live in peace with the British 
Government, 


_ “I furzher draw your attention to the vonelud- 
ing portion of the, Viceroy’s proclamation in 
which it stated that interference, 9y other Powers 
in the affairs of Afghanistan will not be tolerated 
by the_ British Government, ani I have already 
inform2d most of you that the Russian Govern- 
ment Las recently repeated its former assurances 
that it has no. desire to interfere in Afghanistan 
nor will it assist the Amir either with troops or 
money during his hostility with the Bzitish 
Goverr.ment. : 

“It bas been my pleasing task to report to the 
Vicercy of India the hearty manner in waich the 
leading Sirdars and» Chiefs of tkis district same 
forward to tender services to the British Govern- 
ment, and itis hoped that others will speedily 
follow the good example you have set them.’”-— 


Thare was not a single word said regarc- 
ing the future Government cf Afghanistan. 
Hence from tkis address of Major Cavagnari 
many presumed that the Government cf 
India meditated the annexation of Arghanis- 
tan. Irtis not improbable that the cuestion 
of the annexation was at that time engeging 
the attention of the authorities in Hugland 
as well asin India. Had is not been so, 
Lord Lytton would have certainly assured 
the Pathan Chiefs that the British Govera- 
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ment had no designs on their national 
independence. 

Ancther curious feature was the announce- 
ment regarding Russia’s intention towards 
Afghanistan. If Russia had no intention of 
interfering in Afghan affairs, why should 
Ameer Shar Ali be punished for receiving 
the Russian Mission. Amongst the European 
Christiens, marriage is not performed in 
that haphazard manner as it is done 
amongst Orientals. A Christian European 
has to win the love ofa girl, before he can 
aspire to be her husband. If it so happens 
that a girl is being paid attention to and 
wooed, by two men or Jovers, the matter is 
often sattled in some European countries by 
a duel between the two rivals. That lover 
must ba a great coward indeed who, fearing 
the physical strength of his antagonist and 


thus avoiding a duel with him, puts an end. 


to the life of the girl out of jealousy of his 
rival, fee:ing the only satisfaction that by 
such a dastardly deed, the girl whose love 
he could not win, would not become the 
wife of his rival. 

“be position of Afghanistan was that of 
a girl whose love two strong powers tried 
to win. It is not unnatural in Christian 
European countries that a girl having two 
or mora suitors to her hand, flirts with, and 
tries to excite the jealousy of, each of her 
lovers, for, in this manner she often* succeeds 
in getting better terms than she could have 
otherwise expected. The ruler of Afghanis- 
tan did nothing more than flirt with Russia 
and thus tried at the most to excite the 
jealousy of England. The fact should not 
be lost sight of that when Russia was 
alleged to have been suing for the hand of 
Afghanistan, England had altogether with- 
drawn from the scene. England, moreover, 
had the assurance of Russia, that that power 
would never dally with Afghanistan. If 
Russia was guilty of bad faith, England 
should have gone to war against Russia. 
Taking all these circumstances into consi- 
deration, It appears to us that the invasion 
of Afghanistan by England was utterly 
unjust. 


On assuming the reins of Government, 
Yakub Kikan made overtures for peace with 
the British Government. To the political 
officar, Major Cavagnari in the beginning of 
February 1879, he offered his good offices 
for adjusting the differences which had 
arisen between his father and the British 
Government. A few days later, Cavagnari 


received another letter from Yakub Khan 
in which he communicated the news of his 
father’s death. Sher Ali had died in Afgan- 
Turkestan on the 21st February, 1879. 

Lord Lytton was not as yet inclined for 
peace. But he had to yield to the pressure 
brought on him and his war party by the 
public opinion of the natives of England 
who were now against the continuance of 
the war. Accordingly this Viceroy wrote to 
Cavagnari to suggest to the new Amir Yakub- 
Khan to invite him (Cavagnari) to Cabul for 
the opening of negotiations. The Viceroy 
wrote :— 


“So many and such mischievous misrepresen- 
tations of our Afgan policy, more especially in. 
reference to the territorial questions, had been 
propagated after the rupture of our relations with 
Sher Ali, that the Amir’s reluctance to entertain 
any territorial basis of negotiations appeared tọ- 
us very probably attributable to be exaggerated and 
erroneous apprehensions as to the real character 
of the arrangements we deemed essential to the 
future security of our Frontier. We felt, however, 
that their moderation must be admitted, if they 
were compared with the conditions of a similar 
character hitherto dictated, at the close of 
victorious wars ‘by conquering to conquered. 
Powers and he believed that if the object and 
scope of them were thoroughly understood by the: 
Amir, the last obstacle would be removed from 
the conclusion of a mutuaily honorable and 
advantageous treaty of peace between His High- 
ness and the British Government. For this it was 


necessary that there should be between usa.. 
frank interchange of views and wishes on_ the - 


subject of our relative positions. Such 
interchange of views could not be satisfactorily 
carried on by formal correspondence, or without 
personal intercourse; but long and varied ex- 
perience had convinced us that the policy of a 


European Government cannot be adequately inter- . 


preted, or represented by Asiatic Agents, however 
loyal and intelligent they may_be. 

** Warmed by this knowledge, we felt that to 
entrust the detailed explanation and discussion of 
our views to any Native agent, would insure mis- 
conception and resistance on the part of the Amir. 
On the other hand, we reposed complete con- 
fidence in the discretion and ability of Major 
Cavagnari; and for all these reasons, we were 
anxious to bring about if possible early and un- 
reserved personal intercourse between him and the 
Amir of Cabul. 


** We, therefore, authorised Major Cavagnari 
to address to the Amir proposals for a personal 


conference at Cabul on the subject of our territorial < 


conditions. These proposals having been accepted 


the Native bearer of them was instructed to . 


arrange with Yakub Khan for ithe proper reception. 
of Major Cavagnari at the Court of His Highness.” 
The Agent chosen for carrying the letter 
to the Amir was a Muhamadan gentleman by 
name Buktiar Khan. On his arrival at Cabal 
he saw those nobles who had lately returned. 
from Turkestan after the death of Sher Ali. 
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These nobles were, it is alleged, against an 
alliance with the British. Baktiar Khan was 
alarmed at their hostile attitude. Accordiugly 
he suggested to Yakub Khan to visit the 
British camp which had moved from Jella_a- 
-a bad to Gundamuk about 80 miles from Cabal. 
It is said that Sir Samuel Browne moved from 
dellalabad “owing to the increased neat 
of the weather, aud the defective sanitary 
conditions of Jellalabad.”” But it appears to us 
that the motive for the move was to threaten 
the Amir with a march on Cabal if he cid 
not consent to the terms of the proposed 
Treaty. 

Yakab Khan arrived at Gundamuk on the 
Sth May 1879, When the articles of he 
proposed ‘Treaty were communicated to kim 
fee protested against the cession of the most 
important provinces of his kingdom to zhe 
British Government. But all his prozests 
were of no avail. Rightly he pointed ont 
that the origin of the quarrel with his father 
did not consist in any question regard ng 
territorial concessions and that as his fetier 
was now dead the relations between the two 
Governments should rest on the same under- 
standing as before the unhappy rupture with 
his father. But all his pleadings were ia vain. 
The Jewish Prime-Minister tore Afghanistan 
not only of one pound of flesh, but o? as 
much flesh as his knife allowed withou: be- 
“coming blunt. Nolens volens Yakub Xian 
was obliged to sign the Treaty. On the 26th 
may 1879, he signed away a iarge portior of 
his patrimony, as well as the independence 
of Afghanistan. This Treaty is known a3 the 
Gundamuk Treaty. Major Cavagnari signed 
it on behalf of the Government of India. 
A few months before the Treaty was sigzsed, 
public were acquainted with the real cbject 
for which the war was forced on the Ameer. 
The Jewish Prime-Minister had thrown off 
the disguise. At the opening of Parliament 
an February 18, 1879, Lord Beacorsäeld 
sai 


Her Majesty’s government have the satisaztion 
of feeling that the object of their interfererc2 in 
that country (Afghanistan) has been complstely 
accomplished. We are now in possession cf the 
three highways which connect Afghanistan with 
_ India, and I hope that this country will remain 
In possession of those three great highways. We 
have secured the object for which the expacition 
was undertaken. We have secured that frontier 
which will, I hope, render our Indian Empire 
: Invulnerable. 


In all the’ diplomatie proceedings with 
the Ameer, in all the despatches eitha: of 


instead of a haphazard frontier. I 


‘ apology by the Ameer ; 
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the Secretary of State for India, or of tae 
government of India, no hint was ever given 
as to the real motive for interferenca in the 
Afghan affairs. The cause of the war was 
assigned to the refusal of the Ameer to 
receive a British mission while the Russian 
Embassy was welcomed by him.* 

The Jewish Prime-Minister frankly 
declared afterwards that it was undertaken 
with the object of securing the ‘scientifc 
frontier’ of India. 

What was this ‘scientific frontier’? Lord 
Beaconsfield was good enough to define it 
at the kanquet on the Lord Mayor’s day of 
1878, His Lordship said :— 


“My Lord Mayor—The attention of _Viceroys 
and Governments in India and in Hogland has or 
a long time been attracted to that question of the 
North-Wes:ern Frontier of our Indian Empire. So far 
as the invasion of India in, thatquarter is concerned 
itis the cpinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that it is hardly practicable. The base of opera-/ 
tions of any possible foe is so remote, the commu- 
nications are so difficult, the aspect of the 
country so forbidding, that we have long arrived 
at an opinion that au invasion of our Empire by 
passing tha mountains which form our North- 
Western Frontier is one which we need not 
dread. But it is a fact that that frontier is a 
haphazard, and not a_ scientific frontier, and it is 
possible that it is in the power of any foe sv to 
embarrass and disturb our dominion that we should. 
under the circumstances, be obliged to maiutainu 
a great military force in that quarter, and conse- 
quently ertail upon this country and upea Iadia a 
greatly increased expenditure. These are evils 
not to be despised and as I venture to nbserve, 
they have for some time, under, various Viceroys 
and under different administrations occupied the 
attention cf our statesmen. But my Lord Mayor, 
while our attention was naturally drawn aiso te 
the subjec-. some peculiar circumstances oc ured 
in that art of the world which rendered it 
absolute.y necessary that we should give our 
immediate and earnest attention to the subject 
and see whether it was not possible to terminate 
that absolute inconvenience and possible injury which 
must or would accrue if the present state of affars 
were nct touched and considered by the Govern- 
ment of tae Queen.” 

In tte House of Lords, on the 10th 
December, 1878, Lord Beaconsfield further 
explained what he meant by the scientific 


frontier of India. He said:— l 

“It has been said that on a recent occasion— 
not in this House—I stated that the object of the 
war with Afghanistan was a rectification of 
boundaries, and that we were to have a scientific 
never said 





* From the official records the objects of the 
war appear to have been, first obtaining ar 
secondly, an agreement 
by him t3 receive a permanent British Missior 
within his territories and, thirdly, some temporary 
arrangements respecting certain border tribes. 
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that that was the object of the war. I treated it 
as what might be a consequence of the war—a 
very different thing.” 

Then he said that— 

“A” scientific frontier” is a frontier which “can 
pe defended by a garrision of 5,000. men, while 
a haphazard one will require for its defence an 
army of 10,000 men, and even then will not be 
safe against attack.” Skuse, oJ 

It was to attain this ‘scientific frontier’ 
that the British dictated by Disraeli 
sommitted those atrocities and barbarities 
in Afghanistan which the Afghans still 
remember. 


“But what had the Ameer (Sher Ali) done, * that 
British armies should slaughter his subjects, burn 
his villages, capture his cities. and drive him 
from his capital? Lord Beaconsfield was profuse 
in assuring the Lords that Russia had done 
nothing amiss. Her conduct was ‘perfectly 
allowable’. Her Majesty's Government - made 
representation, to the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and it was impossible that anything could be 
more frank and satisfactory than the manner in 
which they were met. Russia says: We_ have 
ordered our troops to retire beyond the Oxus; 
our Embassy is merely a temporary one, upon a 
Mission of Courtesy, and as soon as possible it 
will disappear. : a i 

Bat if the Russian Mission was so innocent 
why punish the Ameer with fire and sword for 
receiving it. especially when it was well known 
that he did all he could to stop it? Lord Beacons- 
field praises the ‘frankness’ of Russia. Why not 
imitate it, and confess boldly that he is: making 
war upon the Afghans because he wishes to 
turn, at their exnense, ‘a haphazard’ into ‘a 
Scientific frontier ?”* 


This so-called scientific frontier was 
meant to provide against imaginary danger 
by taking an innocent ‘neighbour’s land and 
liberty and life and wasting the resources 
of the famine-stricken natives of India, for, 
at the time when money was being poured 
like water in ‘slaugthering the Ameer’s 
subjects,’ the Indian subjects of the Queen 
who had then recently assumed the title of 
the Empress of India, were dying by 
millions, for want offood. Yet it was the 
famine-stricken aud starving people of India 
who had to provide the sinews of War. 

By the Gundamuk treaty a portion of 
Afghanistan was arrested from Yakub Khan. 

' “To which England had no more right than 
France has to Belgium or_ Prussia to Holland. 
Tt was an act of high handed aggression, aggravat- 
ed by duplicity and a gross violation of the faith 
of treaties,” T 

The amputated portion of Afghanistan 
was designated by Lord Beaconsfield as 


* The causes of the Second Afghan War. 
+ Causes of the Afghan War. 
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forming the “scientific frontier” of India. 
Whether India has gained a scientific frontier 
by the addition of a portion of Afghanistan 
remains yet to be seen. But events have 
shown that this scientific frontier has 
involved her in ruinous expenses, and brought 
her to the brinks of bankruptcy and poverty. 
It has been obtained by deliberately violating 
the solemn proclamation of the Queen. 

By the other articles of this Gundamuk 
Treaty, Yakoob Khan had to grant all those 
concessions the refusal of which cost his 
father his life. British officers were stationed 
in his dominion as Agents of the British 
Government. 

The Gundamuk Treaty was the dropping 
of the curtain over the first Act of the 
Tragedy. But the drama was not yet playeda 
out to the end. 

The two important articles of this treaty 
are the 4th and 9th. The former article 
runs as follows :— 

“With a view to the maintenance of the direcf 
and intimate relations now established between 
the British Government and His Highness the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and for the better protection 
of the frontiers of His Highness’s dominions, it is 
agreed that a British representative shall reside 
at Cabul, with a suitable escort, in a place. of 
residence appropriate to his rank and dignity. 
Tt is also agreed that the British, Government shall 
have the right to depute British Agents with 
suitable escorts to the Afghan frontiers. when- 
soever this may be considered necessary by the 
British Government in the interests of both states 
on the occurrence of any important external fact. 
His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan may on 
his part, depute an Agent to reside at the Court 
of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, etc.” 


By the 9th article, the Amir’s dominion 
was amputated of certain territories for the 
formation of the scientific frontier of India :— 


“In consideration of the renewal ofa friendly 
alliance between the two states, which has been 
attested und secured by the foregoing Articles, 
the British Government restores to His Highness 
the Amir of Afghanistan, and its dependencies. 
the towns of Candhahar and Jellalabad, with, all 
the territory now in possession of the British 
armies. excepting the districts of Kurrum, Pishin 
and Sibi. His Highness the Amir of Afghanistar 
and its dependencies, agrees on his part that the 
districts of Kurrum and Pishin and Sibi according 
to the limits defined in the schedule annexed 
shall remain under the protection and administra- 
tive control of the British Government. * * * 

The British Government will retain In its own 
hands the control of the Khyber and Miohn 
Passes, which lie between the Peshwar and 
Jellalabad districts, and of all relations with the 
independent tribes of the territory directly con. 
nected with these Passes.” 


VIDTAS: A GAR ANI 


VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


Based on unpublished ‘Siaie Records 


By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


Dawy or HESPONSIBILITY 


HE-Government of India of that time did 
not recognize it as its duty to impart 
education to the people it uled, and 

‘only small sums were spent in encouraging 
the study of Sanskrif and Arabic. In March 
1835, Lord William Bentinck publishad a 
‘minute holding that “the great object of the 
‘British Government onght to be the promo- 
tion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India; and that all 
funds available for the purpose of education 
‘would be best employed on English educa- 
‘tion alone.” Since this momentous ds3eision 
‘education through the medium of Erglish 
had been encouraged by Government. But 
‘Bentinck’s measure marked too sudden a 
-change of policy, and it provoked a general 
complaint that vernacular education was 
being entirely neglected. It should be 
clearly understood that the policy pa-sued 
r‘by the Government only provided for the 
educational wants of the upper and middle 
lasses of the community, and therefore the 
Claims of the masses now began b be 
loudly urged. But neither English, nor 
Sanskrit was the language by mears of 
‘which the people at large could be educated ; 
in fact, useful knowledge could be spread 
‘amongst them only through the medium of 
itheir own mother-tongue. ‘To Sir Henry 
Hardinge belongs the credit of having made 
tthe first attempt in this direction, in Occober, 
(1844, In the face of great pecuniary 
difficulties, he set up 101 village school in 
--Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (at a monthly cost 
-of Rs. 1865), for imparting elementary ins- 
-truction in the vernacular.*- “Vidyssagar 
was not wholly unconnected with them. He 
gz tvok - great pains for their advancement. 
= The charge of selection-of teachers for these 





* For the history of education in India under 
the Hast India Company, _see. een from 
Edueational Records, Part I (1781-1839) oy H. 
Sharp. and Part II (1840-185S) by J. A. Ejchey, 
-a5 well as the authorities cited therein. 
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vernacular instruction. 


schools by examination, and their appoiat- 

aca was entrusted to Mr. Marshall (Secretery 
the College of Fort William) and 

Vidyaseean”* 

~ But the project did not meet with fhe 
desired measure of success, as the Govezn- 
ment were not then in a position to supply 
the necessary books, teachers and superviso_s; 
and. bezore four years had passed, the Boerd 
of Revenue—under whose control the schools 
had been placed—reported that “the fate of 
the vernacular schools- was sealed, and 
success was hopeless.” Since then little kad 
been done by the Government towards muss 
education. It was left for the Governor of 
another Province to show that education ‘or 
the masses was not a Utopian scheme. 

Harly in 1853 the report or the eminent 
success which had attended the system of 
vernacular education, establisked by Lieut. 
Governor Thomason in some selected distri=ts 
of the North-Western Provinces, came iato 
the hands of the Govornor-General.t Tais 
led the Governor-General to impress on he 
Court of Directors how desirable it was to 
introduce the same system into the Provinzes 
of Bengal and Bihar and, pending the ordars 
of the Court, the Government of Benzal 
were requested to report their views on he 
subject at their earliest convenience$ Upon 
this- the Council of Education was direc ed 
to furnish a plan, based on Mr, Ada:a’s 
reports on vernacular education and on he 
Thomasonian system, “best calculated to 
provide the most ' efficacious means of found- 
ing ard maintaining a sound system of 
ve Oi 9th ‘Septemter, 


* §. ©. Mitra’s Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, p. 50. 


+ Minute by Lord Dalhousie, dated 23th 
October, 1853. 
$ Letter from G. Plowden, Off, Secy. to tke 


Government of India to ©. Beaden, Secretary tO 
the Government of Bengal, dated 4th Nov., 1833 


** Letter from the Secy..to the Government of 
Bengal żo-the Secy. to the Counc.! of Educat on, 


dated 19 Nov., 1853. 


res 
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1854 the Council forwarded a batch of 
minutes on the subject. 

Bengal was placed under a Lientenant- 
Governor on 1st ‘May, 1854 and’ the first 
incumbent was Fred. J. Halliday. Shortly 
before his appointment Halliday had, as a 
member of the Council of Education, stated 
his views on vernacular education in a 
minute (24 March, 1854). Tae Lieutenant- 
Governor after studying the proceedings 
submitted by the Council, came to the con- 
clusion that the plan he had already proposed 
was the best for the purpose and so he now 
recommended it to the Governor-General for 
adoption.* The educational policy which 
appeared best to the Bengal Government is 
clearly set forth in the following extracts 
from his minute :— 


2. In the province of Bengal we have a vast 
number of indigenous schools. I have carefully 
inquired about them from several well-informed 
persons, Native and European, and I am assured 
that these schools are universally in a very low 
ani unsatisfactory condition, the office of school- 
master having, in almost all cases. devolved 
upon persons very unfit for the business. 

3. Qur object should be, if possible, and as far 
as possible, to improve these schools, and we 
cannot do better than follow the excellent example 
of the late Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, and establish a system of 
Model schools as an example to the indigenous 
schools. and a regular plan of visitation by which 
the indigenous school-masters may gradually be 
stimulated to improve up to the models set 
before them... i 

5. Lappend a memorandum on the subject, 
drawn up by the energetic and able Principal `of 
the Sanskrit College who, as is well-known. 
has long been zealous in the cause of 
vernacular education, and has done much to 
promote it, both by his improved system in the 
Sanskrit College and by elementary works which 
he has published for the use of schools. ue 

_L approve generally of the plan which is 
contained in the Principals memorandum, and 
would wish to see it carried into effect. 

7. According to this plan, the monthly expense 
of say 20 schools, distributed over four zilas, and 
allowing for rewards aod a rather more liberal 
allowance to the Head Superintendent than the 
Principal has proposed for himself, would be about 
Rs. 21,000 per annum. or Rs. 5,250 for each zila. 
Mr. Thomason’s first plan allowed xs. 4,600 to 
each zila annually ; but in Mr. Thomason’s plan 
a large extra expense was incurred for European 
superintendence, with which, in Bengal, I should 
for the present be willing to dispense. I am 
aware that Native superintendence is not often to 
be depended upon without European overlooking 
but Pandit Ishwarchandra Sharma is an uncommon 
man, who has shown great energy and zeal in this 





* Letter from the Under-Secy. to the Govt. of 
Bengal. to the Under-Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
Home Dept., dated 16 Nov., 1854. f 
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matter, and I should be well pleased to let him: 
try an experiment, in the result of which he is 
greatly interested, and which I really think will’ 
succeed in his hands. My estimate aczordingly~ 
provides for an allowance to him for this duty of* 
Rs, 200 a month, including travelling charges. 
This, in addition to the Rs. 300 he draws as. 
Principal, will be a fair remuneration. He ha 

asked for none. _ ; 

13. It is the opinion of the Principal of the- 
Sanskrit College, and of others whom J have 
consulted on the subject, that although admission: 
to the Government Model Vernacular Schools 
ought at first, and for som3 time, to be gratuitous... 
they are certain, at no distant time, to be self- 
supporting, as all the indigenous schools now are. 

28. I have said nothing about Normal Schools: 
for the education of school-masters. At present: 
very good school-masters are being trained for- 
us in the Sanskrit College, which is becoming, im- 
the hands of the Principal, a sort of Normal: 
School for Bengal,” * 

4 


VipyasaGar’s Nores on VERNACULAR 
EDUCATION 


From this it is quite clear that great 
credit was due to Vidyasagar whose able- 
note on vernacular eduction formad the- 
basis of Halliday’s minute. This note is of 
great interest, as its provisions were mostly 
adopted in the subsequent development of 
primary edacation in Bengal. We therefore, 
give it in full :— 


1. Vernacular Elucation on an extensive scale, 
and on an efficient footing, is highly desirable, for: 
it is by this means alone that the condition of th 
mass of the people can be ameliorated. , 

2. Mere reading and writing, aud a little of 
Arithmetic, should not comprise the whole of this- 
Education ;’ Geography, History, Biography, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Natural Pnilosophy, Moral. 
Philosophy, Political E:onomy, and Paysiology: 
should: be taught to render it complete. 

3. The elementary works already published; 


and fit for adoption as class-books, are the: 
following :— , ; 
1st. Shishushikha, in 5 parts. The first three 


parts teach Alphabet, Spelling, and Reading’; the- 
fourth is a little treatise on the Radiments of 


Knowledge; the fifth, a free translation of the 
o Class Book of “Chambers’s Educational 
ourse.” 

2nd. Pushwabali, or Natural History of 
Animals. : 


3rd. History of Bengal, 
Marshman’s work, 

4th. Charupath, or 
entertaining subjects. , 

5th. Jibancharita, a free translation of th 
Lives of Opp rnau: Galileo, Newton, Sir Willia 
Herschel, Grotius, Linnoeus, Daval, Sir William 


free translation of 


Lessons on useful ang 







* For the full text of the minute, see Selection 
from the Reeords of the Bengal Government, No 
XXII -Correspondence relating to Vernacula 
Education (Cal. 1855). 
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-Jones, and Thomas Jenkins, in ‘“Chanters’s 
Exemplary Biography.” 

4. Treatises on Arithmetic, Geometry, Netural 
Philosophy are in the course of preparation. 
Treatises on Geography, Political Economy and 
Physiology, and the Historical Works and a series 
‘of Biographies will have to be compiled. For 
he present, the Histories of India, Greece, Eome 

England will suffice. 

__ 5. One Teacher for each school will not 
“be sufficient, Two each at least will be reqvired. 
very school will very likely contain from 
three to five classes, which for one -eacher 
to manage efficiently is impracticable. 
0+ The salary of Pundits should be at least 
‘Rupees 30, 25, 20 per month, qualification and 
-other circumstances being taken into consideration. 

hen all the books enumerated above s3zll be 
‘Teady for adoption, every school should have a 
Head Pandit at Rupees 50 a month. 

¢. Arrangement should be made for the tea- 
-chers receiving their salaries regularly every month, 
in their own Stations, without being required to 
Auit their posts. 

Four zilas for the present should be selected 
for, operation, namely, Hughli, Nadia, Bardwan, 
and Midnapur. There should be 25 schcos for 
‘the present, to be distributed as expediency 
‘suggests. These should be established in :owns 
and Villages not in the vicinity of English co_leges 
and schools. In the neighbourhood of nglish 
Colleges and schools, vernacular educatior s not 
properly appreciated, 

e success of vernacular education g-eatly 
depends on an active and efficient supervisicn, as 
well as the amount of encouragement giver o the 
‘Successful pupils. With Natives in general. the 
acquisition of knowledge, for the sake of kncvledge 
itself, has not as yet become a motive. It is 
therefore necessary, that Lord Hardinge’s R=solu- 
fton, which has so long been in abeyance, should 
be strictly enforced. 

10. The following plan of superintendence 
‘appears to be much less expensive and far more 
efficient than any other could possibly be. 

11. Two Native Superintendents, each Dn a 
‘salary of Rs. 150 a month, _ including their 
travelling charges, to be employed, one for MWidna- 
pur and Hughli, the other for Nadia and Barc wan. 

hey are frequently to visit the schools, ex:mine 
the classes, and rectify the mode of teaching. 

12. The Principal of the Sanskrit. College to 
be nominated, the Ex-officio Head Superin-eadent 
‘with no other additional allowance than his travell- 
‘ing charges, which at the most will not not exceed 
Rs, 300 per annum. He is to visit the schocls once 
7a year, and to report to the authorities. with 
whom will rest the management of Vernacular 
Schools. f : 

13. The preparation and adoption of class-bcoks, 
‘and the selection. of teachers to be entrusted to 
the Head superintendent. f i 

he Sanskrit College besides being a seat 
-of general education, to be also considered us the 
‘Normal School, for the training of vernacular 
‘teachers. ; 

15. Thus the training of teachers, preparation 
and adoption of | class-books, selection of teschers 
and general superintendence will be united in one 
Office. This circumstance will remove many 
vincon veniences. - 


16. An Assistant Head Superintendent to be 
appointed with Rs. 100 a month. His duty wil: 
he to assist the Principal of the Sanskrit College 
In training up the teachers and preparation, of 
class-books, and to officiate for him while visiting 
the vernacular schools. 

17, The Patshalas, or indigenous schools uuder 
Gurumobashoys, such as_they are now, are very 
worthless institutions. Being in tie hands of 
teachers, generally imcompetent for the task they 
undertake, these schools require much improve- 
ment. It will be the duty of the Saperintendents 
to inspect these schools and give the teachers as 
much instruction as they can as to the mode of 
teaching. It will also form part of tLe duty of the 
Superiztendents to watch opporturities to intro- 
duce, as Zar as practicable. the class-books above- 
mentioned. In fact, the Superintendents will take 
every care to make these schoo.s, as far as 
possible, useful institutions. 

_18. Those schools founded by Natives, or 
Missionaries, which are in the hands of competent 
teachers. of course deserve attention and encourage- 
ment. Tne Superintendents will be required to 
visit such schools and to report on their respective 
claims to encouragement. f : 

19. The Superintendents will also be required 
to corsider it as part of their duty to persuade 
the inhabitants of towns and villages, within their 
respective beats, to establish schools upon the 
model of Government Schools. 

The Tih February 1854. 


Halliday rightly considered Vidyasagar 
to be an uncommon man, in no way inferior 
to a European ; he had, therefore, suggested 
in his minute that the entire superintendence 
of the proposed experiment should be left 
with tha Pandit. This view, however, was 
strongly opposed by the other members of 
the Council of Education as may be seen 
from the following passages of the minutes :— 


_ Ramgopal Ghose :—"Although I have a very 
high opinion of the zeal_and ability of the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, Iam scarcely prepared to 
place the control of vernacular education in his 
hands, so long as he has other responsible duties 
to attend to. Were he untrammelled with these, 
I might, perhaps, have acquiesced in the proposi- 
tion of the Hon’ble Mr. Halliday, to allow him to 
try the experiment. But as he carnot be spared 
from the Sanskrit College, his visits to the verna- 
cular schools must necessarily be rare, and he 
could but afford a small portion of his time and 
attention for this additional and onerous duty. We 
ought io secure the undivided erergies of one 
man fcr 30 important a situation-.-Alchough I have 
with some hesitation, voted against the appoint- 
ment of Pandit Ishwarchandra, as, Superintendent 
of Vernacular Education, I think it still desirable 
that he should be, in some way or ozher, connected 
with this great movement. His advice in the 
selection of books and teachers, in the choice of 
sites, mcde of teaching, and in otier matters of 
detail, will be found exceedingly va.uable. He has 
been preparing a_ number of Bengali books well 
adapted for introduction into the Government ard 
indigencus schools. The re-modelled Sanskrit 
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College ander him will provide the best class of 
vernacular teachers. For these reasons, and for 
the deer interest he takes in the subject, I should 
be gad io see him permanently connected with 
this great undertaking. I am not prepared exactly 
to say what form this connection should take: he 


would probably be best emploved in superintending | 


tho preparation of books. Perhaps his services 
might alse be available in the examination of 
teachers.” (11 July 1854). ; 

_ Ser Colvile :—"Upon the system of super- 
vision proposed, more is to be said. A priory I 
should conceive that Pandit Ishwarchandra_ is 
more likely than any Civilian of whom I can think 
as likely to be employed in this way. to set the 
new sys'em going, and to keep it going right. 
His knowledge of the language of his own country- 
men, ard of the feelings and habits of moral 
communities, must be far greater than that 
possessed by an -Huropean Officer. His acquire- 
ments both in the old learning of the country, and 
in modern and European learning, are considerable 
and it has been -his special object to train up young 
men with some tincture of both kinds of learning 
with the view of furnishing vernacular teachers of 
a higber order.--I think there is much force in the 
objectioc made to the partial severance of the 
Principa. from the Sanskrit College. I agree fully, 
however with Babu Ramgopal Ghose, in thinking 
that to the Pandit, Ishwarchandra, should be 
assigned a prominent part in ‘determining the 
school-books to be read, and the course of instruc- 
tion. And I am of opinion that for those duties 
ieee be adequately remunerated.” (20 August 

54). 


VIDYASAGAR Srvects SITES ror GOVERNMENT 
MopEL SCHOOLS ` 


From Halliday’s esteem for Vidyasagar a 
friendly intimacy sprang up between the two 
and they frequently met together to discuss 
Immediately after his -appointment 
as Lieut. Governor of Bengal, Halliday took 
in band the selection of suitable sites for the 
propesel Mcdel Vernacular schools, and he 
charged Vidyasagar with this important work, 
In the following letter, dated 3rd July 1854, 
the Pandit reported the result of his tour :=- 

“Agræably to thë instructions of-the Hon’ble 
the Lt. Governor of Bengal verbally communicated 
to me by his Honour, I visited, from the 21st of 
May to 11th June last, several places in the 
District of Hughli’ for the’ purpose of selecting 
suitable villages and towns for establishing the 
contemp-ated vernacular schools, and beg leave to 
request -he favour of your submitting to His 
Honour the following- report. 


2. O2 the 2ist May last I visited Shiakhala, 
21 miles distant from Calcutta and situated on the 
Salkia Road. This place is the abodé of about a 
thousanc families and has in its close vicinity 
several villages. When the object of my visiting 
the place was known, the principal inhabitants of 
this place, ¿s well as of the surrounding villages, 
assembled and waited upon me to express their 
eager desire to haye a Government Vernacular 
School at Shiakhala. I asked them if they were 
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prepared, in case Government established a verna- 
cular schocl there, to give over to Government.a 
piece of land suitable for erecting a school house 
upon it, and erect a school-house at a cost of abaut 
Rs. 300..Saveral Brahmaus showed me their 
Lakhiraj lands and told me that any of these 
lands and as much as may_ be required for the 
purpose they will most willingly make over to 
Government. Bat as they are generally poor, their 
circumstances would not enable them to erect a 
school-house at a cost of Rs, 300 which is. in fact 
an enormous amount to them. From all that I 
observed, [ have not the least doubt that vernacular 
education would be highly appreciated at Shiakhala. 
and the villages around. 


3. Qa the day following I visited Radhanagar 
and Krishnagar, villages about 40 miles west of. 
Calcutta. These two villages, in close contact of. 
each other, contain about a thousand families and: 
are surrounded by many villages. From conversa- 
tion with several principal inhabitants it appeared: 
to me fo be very clear that. vernacular education 
will be highly appreciated here. A piece of land 
suitable for erecting a school-house the inhabitants- 
are ready to make over to Government. Bat as- 
they are generally poor, they are unable to erect 
a suitable school-house at their own expenses- 

4, Qn the 24th May last Khirpai, a- town: 
containing above three thousand families and about- 
60 miles west of Calcutta, was visited by- me: 
The principal inhabitants, with whom I conversed: 
on the subject of the contemplated vernacular 
schools, appeared to me to be’ very eager to have 
one in their town. Khirpai, I am of opinion, fully 
deserves to be the seat of a new vernacular school... 
Ifa school be ‘established here, the- inhabitants: 
are willing to make over a piece of land to- 
Government for erecting the school-house, but 
being generally poor they are unable to meet the: 
expenses of raising a suitabie school-house. 

Next I intended to visit Chandrakona, a very~ 
populous town and already the seat ofa Govern- 
ment Vernacular school and 8 miles distant from‘ 
Khirpai. But I was informed that the school was 
at the time closed for a month or so, the teachers: 
being absent on leave. Instead of visiting the 
place I made enqniries regarding the state of the- 
school etc. and the folowing information I picked. 
up from creditable quarters, 


- Chandrakona is in tbe Zemiadari of Baba 
Jaikishan Mukherji who is generally said to be the 
founder of the school and the Seminary is known 
as Jaikishan’s School. The school contains no more 
than 50 pmpils. The teacher Babu Lakhan Pal is 
an ex-stadent of the Barasat Government School. . 
and is but an imperfect Bengali scholar. OF 50 
pupils 35 regularly read English and nominally a 
little of Bengali. These pupils pay to the master 
fees varying from- four to eight aunas. They 
attend the school only for the purpose of reading 
English. The remaining 15 only may be properly. 
said to be the pupils of this vernacular school. ` 

hey pay the usual fee of one anna as fixed by- 
Government. | cag 

- The inhabitants of this town care very little 
for educating their children. l 

Of the 35 pupils that resort to this school many 
come from distant villages. , 

6. From these facts Chandrakona does not 
appear to me at all to be fit for establishing an 
experimental vernacular school, 


VIDYASAGAR AND VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


7. Oo the 27th May last Sripar and Kamarpuxur 


' were visited. These two villages and two or three 


villages in close contact | with them, contain 
about two thousand | families. The distance ‘of 
Sripur from Caleutta is about 69 miles and it is 
situated on the Sakia Road. west of Jahanabad 
about 8 miles. Sripur’ and Kamarpukur ara in 


ane Zamindari of Babu Dharmadas Laha wao is 


also an inhabitant of Kamarpukur. I paid a visit. 


to Babu Dharmadas and conversed with hin on 
the subject of my visit. Babu Dharmadas ind 
the principal inhabitants of the place who were 
present there expressed their great eagerness to 
have a Government Vernacular Sehool. Babu 
Dharmadas is prepared to erect a suitable sctool 
house at his own expense and make it over to 
Government, if a vernacular school be establisaed 
at Sripur or Kamarpukur. He also showed me 
two of his Kachari houses any one of whick he 


- is. willing to make over, if that will serve the 


urposes of the school. Hə appzared to m> to 
ave taken great interest on the subject of my 


s«visit. Sripur appears to be avery fit place for 


an experimental vernacular school. 

. Next I visited Ramjibanpur on the 30th 
May last. This town contains about two thousand 
families and is south of Sripur about 6 miles and 
north of Khirpai_ about the same distance. This 
is a fit place for having a Government vernacular 
school. But if Khirpai and Sripur be selected 
for the purpose of establishing schools the 
establishment. of a vernacular school here might 
be withheld, being too near those two places. 

nthe 4th June last, I visited Msyapur 

about 40 miles from Calcutta on the Salkia Eoad. 
ike Chandrakona this place is in the Zamindari 
of Babu Jaikishan Mukherji and has a Government 
Vernacular School whicn is after his name called 
Jaikishan’s School, he being supposed to ba the 


wfounder of the institution. Though Mayapur and 


A 


its contiguous villages are very populous, Afty- 
three names only are in the register of the school. 
f these 20 only were present when I visited the 
school. The pupils read English and Bengali but 
like Chandrakona, here they do not pay serarate 
fees for reading English. They pay eack the 
usual fee of one annaa month. From what I 
observed a vernacular school would not ba pros- 
perous here. I asked_the pupils how would they 
hike if the study of English were discontiruad in 
the school and the vernacular portion of the study 
be better regulated. They said in that case their 
parents would not send them to the schocl. In 
fact Mayapur does not appear to me to be at all 
fit for an experimental school. a 
10. On the 5th June_last I visited Maleypur, 
4 miles north of Mayapur. Malaypur 
Keshabpur are in close contact. of each other and 
contain above twelve hundred families. All 
classes of people here appeared to me to oe very 


and 
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eager to have a Government Vernacular school. 
It was a very interestiag scene when I visited 


‘this place. It appears to me io be highly desir- 


able to establish a vernacular school here. 

Last, of all oa the 10th and 11th of Jane 
last, I visited Pantihal, a place about 16 miles 
west of Howrah. Pantihal and several villages 
ja close contact with it contain about three 
thousand families. The principal inhabitants, with 
whom I conversed on the subject of vernacular 
school, expressed their eager desire to have one 
at Pantihal They are prepared to erect a school- 
house ani make it over to Government with the 
iece of laad on which it would be erected. 
antihnal fully deserves to have a vernacular 
school established there. 

The vacation of the Sanskrit Colleg> 
drawing toa close ĮI was obliged to return to 
Calcutta and could not inspecs any more places 
in the Haghli district, nor_ could I go through mr 
tour through Bardwan, Nadia. and 24 Parganas. 
Ia the Hughli district- Guptipara, Somra an‘l 
Balagar about 16 miles north of Hughli require 
to bs visited and, from the information I have 
picked up concerning these places, it is desirable 
that a vernacular school be established in anv 
one of these three villages. Jn Boinchi, about 
24 miles west of Hughli on the Great Trunk Road 
there already exists a Government Vernacular 
school which, I am told, is in a tolerably flourish- 
ing condition. Boinchi is a very populous village, 
A new. vernacular school might. therefore, he 
established there in place of the old. 

13, { have enquired about fit places for 
establishing vernacular schools in the districts of 
Nadia, Bardwan, and 24 Parganas. In Nadia and 
Bardwan fit places may be selected from among 
the following villages :— f 

In Nadia:—Kanchrapara, Sutarg*chi. Gobardan,:a 
Chawekaria, Santipur, Billagram, Metili, Debagrarn, 
Miherpur. Maheshpur. : 

In Bardwan:—Kaina, Satgachi, Purvasthalt, 
Amadpur. - Jowgong and = Kulinganj,  Kuchut, 
Khanda-ghose, Indesh, Sadipur, Khanda, Bonepash. 
Sonamukhi, Cutwa, Dewangan?. 


14. In 24 Parganas there are only two places 
where, vernacular education will be propery 
appreciated, Majilpur and Paro. Majilpur, about 
30 miles south of Calcutta, has already a Govern- 
ment vernacular school in a tolerably prosperous. 
condition. Puro, about 24 miles east of Barasat, 
deserves to be the seat of a vernacular school. 


_ 15. In conclusion I beg leave to state that 
immediately after the order is passed for the 
establishment of schools, arrangements might be 
made in those places that have visited for 
opening the schools without waiting for the 
erecticn of the school-houses which will at least 
require zwo or three months to be completed.” 


(To be concluded) 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF BENGALI SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By DR. NAVAJIVAN BANERJI 


INTRODUCTION 


T is for more than five years that 

I have been trying to find out the 

standard weight of children and adults 
in relation to their age and height. I find 
that no worker has yet attempted this in our 
country and our knowledge with regard to 
it is very meagre and crude. Whenever we 
are in need of finding out the standard weight 
of men and womenin wasting diseases we have 
to make proportionate reductions from 
Huropean standards. These reductions are 
arbitrarily fixed by the physician in question 
to meet his needs. 

The present paper .deals with standard 
weights for Bengal, with average weights for 
different institutions. My subjects are mainly 
drawn from the upper and lower middle 
clasess, Within the scope of my observation 
aristocratic people and the proletariate’ are 
fewer than people of the lower middle classes. 
The children, boys and girls, are mainly 
drawn from schools where no distinction of 
class has been made. In finding out the 
slandard I have selected the healthiest sub- 
jects as regards their heights and weights in 
proportion to their age. I have taken the 
average arithmetical meau. No attempt has 
been mede to take the difference of mean 
for the following reasons: There is an “indi- 
cation among the. girlsin understating their 
age, with the exception of the few; 
among the guardians of understating the 
age of their boys. I, therefore, mention the 
defects which my standard is bound to con- 
tain and over which I. had absolutely no 
control. I hope, when a systematic examin- 
ation would be taken up by a large number 
of workers and ona much larger scale, 
a more perfect standard would be placed 
before the public. 

My observations along this line have 


stimulated me to work up a definite scheme _ 


for the physical development of our school 
children at present. While formulating this 
scheme I have taken into consideration the 
fact that we are in an adverse economic 


and 


condition, a condition as serious as 
that which prevailed during the time of the 
world war in European countries. It may 
be that the moneyed men are not conscious 
of it I appeal to our upper middle classes 
and the rich to economise as much as pos- 
sible and to spend the money thus saved in 
improving the health factor of our race. It 
is possible to make our children bonny boys 
and girls and infuse into them the power of 
initiative if we work up the scheme and 
help its fruition by all the resources at our 
command, 


Stanp arp Weicat & Heterr or Bors 


Height in Weight in 
Age inches pounds 
1 31°5 18 
2 32°52 812 
3 35 32°65 
4 87 ; 37°51 
5 40 38°4 
6 425 43'155 
q 46°75 48°43 
8 49 5392 
9 50 583 
10 52 6505 
1l 536 6925 
12 55'25 73°97 
13 57'5 199 
14 5950 89'09 
15 633 99°44 
16 6425 11425 
17 66°75 12674 
18 67 132 
19 67°25 1839 
20 67'5 187°35 
21 67'5 1392 
22 675 14115 
23 67'5 1416 
24 67°75 142°09 
26 67°75 143 
27 67°75 145 
28 to 29 do 147 
30 to 40 679 160 
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AVERAGE Weicut or Boys IN KESHUE 


Average Imight 


HF 


™ ws 


Ct on tr OU Aa HS a Aa 


n. 


Weight in 


lbs 


ACADEMY 
Age Average weight 
lbs. 
S 48'3 
9 475 
10 547 
11 60 
12 697 
13 687 
14 80°4 
15 91'l 
16 96°8 
17 113 
18 114 
STANDARD WEIGHT or GIRLS In BENGAL 
Height in 
Age inches 
1 275 
2 31 
3 34°5 
4 36 
5 395 
G 42 
7 45 
8 47 
Q 49 
10 5175 
11 58 
12 555 
13 5775 
14 5975 
15 61 
16 61'125 
17 615 
18 6175 
19 62 
20 62°25 
2) 62°325 
eo 62'425 
23 62125 
24. 621 
25 62 
26 61°5 
27 to 32 and 
upwards 59°5 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF GIRLS IN BRAHNC 


one 
D 


GIRLS’ ScHooL 
Height in inches Weight in lbs. 
35 2) 


38 


3- 


ee ee a E an, 
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Age Height in inches Weight in lbs. 
6 42 £75 
453 4906 
8 47°3 48'3. 
9 49°5 514 
10 . 52 611 
11 5483 6859 
12 56°92 71749 
13 589125 833 
14. 575 8247 
15 603 923 
16 59'6 91'7 
17 602 94°04 
18 5875 Sd 


Our observations show that the average 
heights of both boys and girls are very near 
standard European heights but the graph 
shows a big fall in weight, markedly more 
noticeable in boys than girls. It is more 
marked in the adolescent period than in 
earlier years. The average weight of girls 
up to the llth year shows that they are 
very near standard European weights. This, 
T think, is due to the fact that girls who- 
come to school belong to better strata of 
society as compared with boys of the same 
age. Beyond the age of 12 years there is a 
very rapid fallin the weight of the girls. 
This is probably in part due to the defect in 
education and routine of work of the girls 
at this age. The physiological changes- 
brougit about in the body at this age should 
be seriously taken into consideration in 
judgirg the effect of work, routine and food 
on the physico-psychical state of the deve- 
loping girls. 


SCHEME FoR CENTRAL Boarn or HEALTH FOR 
SCHOOLS IN BENGAL.” 


The Board consists of official and non- 
official members. 


Ist stage—Ist year. 


All schools coming under the scheme- 
should buy a weighing machine and send a 
quarterly report of age, weight and height 
of the boys and girls of the schools to the- 
Central Board. The Health report should 
contain also number of absentees with the 
cause of absence. Every school should keep. 
a chart of weight and height. It shall also 
inform the board as to how many boys 


* A similar scheme was communicated to the 
Director of Public Instruction and to the Director 
of Public Health, Bengal early in September 1927. 


— A 
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and girls take tiffin in the school. The cases 
af all under-weights should be communi- 
zated to their respective guardians by the 
yead-master or head-mistress as indicating 
che failing health of their children. A 
method should be devised for the supply of 
sifin te all the girls and boys, so that those 
who cannot afford to pay for it may not 
ael any loss of self-respect. The tiffin should 
zontain all the ingredients recommended by 
the board. 


2nd stage—-2nd year. 


The school committee shall arrange to 
zet the services of a medical officer who 
will examine thoroughly all boys and girls 
who get themselves admitted into the school 
or leave the school. He shall also under- 
cake one annual health examination. Ex- 
‘ternal examiners may be appointed if possi- 
ole. The guardians should be requested to 
‘ne present when the examination is con- 
ducted. The routine method should be 
adopted of sending a copy of the report of 
-zuch an examination to the guardians in 
yuestion and another copy should be sent 
-o the central board of health. 


3rd stage—3rd year. 


Each schoo! should form a local board of 
health consisting of the head-master or head- 
cnistress, the physical -instructor or drill 
teacher and two assistant teachers, two 
zuardians with the medical officer as the 
“resident of the board. The teaching of 


sersonal and social hygiene should be under- ` 


taken by the medical officer in question. An 
nonorarium of Rs. 800 to 400 per annum 
may be fixed for him at present. He will 
devote at least 2 hours every day to 8 
lasses. He should especially teach matri- 
culation hygiene. All the members of this 
board, in retation, should help the doctor 
‘during the time of examination and should 
take up the after-care of the student patients 
in question. The members should attend to 
ibe needs of the children who require 
medical help and treatment. And if the 
guardians fail to supply treatment to the 
children, the members should help them to 
get the treatment from the local hos- 
pital until they are cured. Voluntary 
services of eye, ear and dental surgeons 
should be arranged for those who cannot 
afford to pay-in Calcutta. 


4th stage—ie.. in the fourth year. 


Ii by this time sufficient health con- 
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sciousness has been aroused, combined local 
boards with hospital for the treatmont of 
school boys and girls may be atfempted.. It 
will consist of one medical officer and 3 
members for each school, two teachers and 
one guardian. The seaiormost medical otticer 
will be superintendent and other medical* 
officers will act as officers of the hospital. 
A fee of Rs. 3 may be charged from each 
student seeking treatment for each new 
admission for the maintenance of the hos- 
pital. A public fund may also be started 
for its help. Special departments for eye, 
ear, nose, throat, etc, may be started. 


Points TO BE SETTLED) 


- (1) Memorandum of the Board. 

(2)° Rules of the Board—(Articles off 
Association), 

(3) Membership 

(4) Finance 

* (a) Government grant. 

(b) Subseriptions and donations. 

(5) Relationship of the Central Board 
with the local associations. 

The Central Board of Health should 
arrange for efficient inspection preferably 
by the members of the board, failing that, 
by engaging medical inspectors. 


Deras or WORKING ` 


ist year :— 





One weighing machine. Rs. 35 As. 
One tape. 4 
One eye testing chart ~ 8 
Porterage ete. i 9 4 

Total Rs. 45-0 


To be met from games fund. 

Quarterly health reports to be sent to 
the Central Board of Health. 
Details of Kornig: _ 

2nd year :— 
One medical man 


should .be taken into 
the managing committee, who will examine 
all new admissions and transfers. All trans- 
fers should accompany a health certificate. 
All schools which have hostels attached to 
them will utilise the services of the hostel - 
doctor in conducting the health examination. 
He may be taken in the managing committee. 
The annual health examination shall be con- 
ducted by the external doctors just to keep 
a check on the usual examination. If the 
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If sufficient public opinion 
be created by this line cf 
work, special hospitals may 
be started for school children. 

At present only Zila and 
Aided and a few selected 
private schools must be 
taken in hand. 


„FINANCIAL ASPECT OF THE 
SCHEME 


For Central Office in 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 
Rent at Rs. 100 per month; 1,200 
Clerk (steno-ty pist) at Rs. 75; 900 
Literate durwanat Rs. 25; 300 
Paper, Printing and postage 700 
Contingent 500 
3,600 

Touring expenses for or- 

ganising and inspecting 5,600 


Total S,000 
Of this sum it is expected 
to raise by public subscrip- 





3 | tions and donations in the 
‘Sirah 5678908 a EEEE EE a 2nd year 2400, 


Standard height and weight of boys p i 
g g , m Weight cv Ales. 

thostel doctor refuses to do 

this additional work, some 

-other medical man of the 

town may be appointed in his 

place. 

ord year :— 


Hygiene should be taught 
‘in the school as an important 
subject and the medical officer 
-should take it up on an 
additional pay of Ks. 25 a. 
month. This amount may 
‘be met from’ the money 
now spent in hygiene work, 
or, if it is not possible, by 
‘raising a fee of two annas 
per head, or by obtaining an 
-additional government grant 
of Rs. 25. Cases requiring 
medical treatment should be 
followed up by the physical 
instructor or committee 
members and headmaster. 

4th Year :— 


69-—5 





Fada 
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age . 
Standard height and weight of girls 
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COMPULSORY - Torri 


Hor about 3 months we have been trying 
our best to see how tiffin can be made com- 
pulsory in each and every school. In one 
of the schools (Keshab Academy) in Calcutta 
we have asked each and every individual 
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Standard weight (upper line), and average weight 
of boys of the Keshab Academy (lower line). 


studsnt to bring tiffin from home, but in 
vain. We have appointed vendors for supply- 
ing -ifin to the students and have found 
10 per cent. of the students would take 
tiffin. Believing that it is the economic con- 
ditior which is interfering with any scheme 
which is being put forward for the health of the 
school children we started preparing chapate 
and zal in the school premises by one of the 
durwans and supplving them to children on 


> 
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a minimum of one pice for one good' sized 
chapats and two tablespoonfuls of boot dal. 
The students at once responded by volunt- 
arily taking tiffin in very larger numbers. 
Taking of tiffin has been made compulsory 
in the above school from February, 1928: 
A special apparatus has been devised to 
keep the tiffin in a uninfeeted condition. 


SCHEME or MEDICAL EXAMINATIOÑ 
oF ScnooL CHILDREN 


I To be filled in by class teachers -— 
(a) Questionnaire: whether a boy has suffered 


rom— l 
(1) Measles, Whooping cough, Diphtheria, 

Dysentery, Malaria, Small Pox, Rheumatic Fever. 

2) Any eye complaint. 

Otorrhoea 

Rhinitis. _ 

Examinations. 

Vision normal or not—by eye chart. 

Colour vision. 

Squint. 

Hearing normal or not. 

Speech normal or not. 


(6) Mental activity. 

(7) Any deformity, 

(8) Height. 

(9) Weight. | ere 

(10) Chest measurement, inspiration an® 
expiration, 


Il. To be filled in by the school medical. oficer > 


(a) 1. Mouth. 
2, Adenoids. 
3. Teeth. : 

(b) In children; 10 p.c. above standard weight, 

standard weight and 5 p. c. below standard weight. 

Direct your examination from the report of the 
school teachers. : . : 

Heart to be examined if the children had 
measles, diphtheria and dysentery or rheumatic: 
fever. , . . 

Lungs to be examined if the children had 
measles or whooping coughorif the chest expansion 


is less than | inch. 


(ii) In children 10 p. c. below standard weight. 


Lungs— 
Heart— 


Organs of metabolism. 

(ji) In children 15 p. e to 20 p.e below 
standard weight. Examination of each and every 
organ with a special stress on. lungs and. all 
glandular systems, 

Urine examination— l l 

rgans of metabolism with special reference to 

diet. 


Quality, vitamins, 
proteins, etc. and | 

Quantity by weight. 

Rest or over work. 

Medical officer is requested to find out any 
possible cause of underweight _or bad physical’ 
development and regulate students’ routine of 
work and diet, etc. accordingly. 


fat, carbohydrates ang 
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Standard weirht ‘(bolder line’, and average weight of girls of Brahmo Girls School (thinner line). 


THE HOUSE 0+ LABORERS Ltd, COMILLA 


\Ppefore attempting any description of the 
: 'f)House of Laborers in my own words I 

make no apology for quoting in extenso 
from an address which was presented by 


the staff and members of the institution 
to Srijut Ramananda Chatterjee at the 
time of his visit to the works. It brings 


out in a few well-chosen words the ideas 
and ideals of the House of Laborers in 
an admirable manner. The address reads: 


“Ihe House of Laborers (not an incorperate 
body at that time) began its career in a 
small and wretched-looking hut in an obscure 
corner of the town of Comilla on the 2nd 
of February, 1922. The initial capital was 
Rs. 210. But there was a greater asset— 
the human asset. Here was a band of young- 
men willing to work and willing to suffer— 
ready tostruggle against odds which appeared 
to be overwhelming. We took our first leap 
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The Directors of the House of Laborers Ltd., in front of the Administratioa Building. 


absolutely in the dark. We did not know 
what exactly we were going to do, but we 
knew this that we were out for something 
productive. We knew we must be of some 
service to the communitv—service through 
business—for this must be the fundamental 
motive of all true business. We failed and 
faltered. We lost in money but did not 
lose heart. Many a dark and stormy day 
we had to pass through till at last we came 
face to face with light. Work is dynamic. 
It is self-propelling. It finds its own course. 

“Coming to the present position, our 
aucited Balance Sheet for the year 1927 
shows a gross turnover of Rs 1,03,000. The 
net? profit is about Rs. 11,000., the whole of 
which amount has been transfered to the 
Reserve Fand. We never divide our profits, 
but re-invest them in the business itself. Our 
assets on the 3lst of December, 1927, were 
valued at about Rs. 97,000, against which we 
had a Bank Liability of Rs. 49,000. ‘the 
average number of workers is about 75, all 
of whom have been trained at our own works. 
The band includes university graduates in 
science, holding the degree of M. Se. or B.Sc. 
The value of orders now on hand amounts to 
about three lacs of rupees. 

“We have but one Ideal—the ideal of 
service. We have but one gospel—the gospel 
of work. Work and yet more work is our 


slogan. Money follows as a necessity. It is: 
no use repeating the outworn shibboleth that 
a Hindu despises the world of matter and 
must be despised and exploited by others, for 
all time. We must bring ourselves abreast 
of the other nations of the world if we want 
to live. We must lead the vanguard of 


progress in every department of life. We 
must develop our land. We must drive 
poverty and squalor out of our shores. We 


must sink all petty squabbles regarding caste 
and creed. The world is wide enough for 
all of us if only we knew how to be mu- 
tually helpful. In God’s ample granary there 
is food enough for everybody if only we 
knew how to get it. All work is honourable, 
if conceived in a spirit of service. 


“We have as yet achieved but little. 
Very much more remains ahead. But what 
little we have done fortifies us in the hope 


that we have not been pursuing a chimera— 
that our ideas can be translated into work. 
We know‘we have many shortcomings to 
overcome. But in spite of this we have al- 
ready been favoured beyond measure by our 
friends and sympathisers. . It is through 
their help and co-operation that this insti- 
tution has been made possible. It is our 
constant endeavour to be worthy of the 
confidence that is being reposed tn us.” 

The above gives a brief but bold outline 
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Vernerpar Lea Estate, Cachar 
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The Directors of the House of Laborers Ltd., inspecting the 50 K. V. A. Power Plant 


of the activities of the House of Laborers, 
Ltd. I am giving such other particulars as 
are not contained in the above statement. 
It is hoped that in these days of chronic 
unemployment amongst the middle class 
youths of Bengal tke story of the House of 
Laborers will be of some interest to the 
reading public. Amidst the prevailing gloom 
of depression and failure, it is like a small 
but luminous speck to cheer and hearten the 
lonely toiler in the field of the industrial 
regeneration of the country. The House of 
Laborers has undoubtedly its tale of early 
rebaffs and failures to tell. But in the end 
it kas come out with flying colours. 

Want of capital is’ sometimes trotted out 
by do-nothing people as an excuse for failure 
in business. But this is not true, The 
history of the HOUSE OF LABORERS gives 
the lie direct to this statement. It is the 
argument of the weak and the vanquished. 
Human energy is the real capital. Where 
there is a strong enough will there is always 
a way. Here in the HOUSE OF LABORERS 


we see an organisation which has been 
built up practically without capital. 

It was in the momentous days of the Non- 
co-operation Movement that the House of 
Laborers had its inception. ‘The original 
founders of the House of Laborers were a 
band of youngmen—some of them political 
ex-detenus, some of them non-co-operators, 
but all fired with the same burning desire 
to do some productive work for the country— 
of giving some good service, while making 
an honest living for themselves. The starting 


capital, as has been said, was only Rs. 210 
eked out by petty contributions from 
friends. With this capital the young men 


fitted out a small workshop in a small hut 
in the town of Comilla. The situation was 
discouraging on all sides. The organisers 
had no training either in business or the 
technique of Engineering. They had hardly 
any capital. They had no precise ideas. Wise 
men predicted a sure and dismal failure. 
Even their friends could not muster enough 
courage to believe that an Engineering busi- 
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ness of this nature was possible in a place 
like Comilla. But many seeming impossibi- 
lities can be rendered possible if there is 
strength of faith and steadfastness of purpose. 
It is faith more than anything else that has 
made such a thing as the House of Laborers 
possible. 

Step by step the workshop grew. After 
about a year financial help came from un- 
expected quarters. Babu Mahesh Chandra 
Bhattacharji, the well-known merchant prince 
of Comilla, proffered his help. He had all 
along been watching and taking a kindly 
interest in the work of these young men. 
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repaid the whole of the loan of Baba Mahesh: 
Chandra Bhattacharji. They have also paid, 
of their free accord, interest for the period 
that they used this money, although this was- 
not demanded. 

There is cne other incident in the early 
history of the House of Laborers which. 
deserves mention. Mr. A. T. Weston, then 
Officiating Director of Industries, Bengal, 
paid a visit to the workshop just a few 
months after its inception. It was at that 
time absolutely negligible. There was nothing 
that could interest a person of Mr. Weston’s. 
standing, who was accustomed to lead very 
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The workers of the House of Laberers Ltd., (Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee 
in the centre, second row) 


He was convinced of the honesty of thar 
purpose. Then out of his abundant mun - 
cence he gave them a loan of abovt 
Rs. 22000, without document, without seer- 
rity, without interest, on mere good faita, 
with this understanding that this money wes 
to be returned whenever the conditions ef 
the business permitted. Such things are net 
gommon in these days, and Babu Mahesh 
Chandra Bhattacharji has placed the House of 
Laborers under a deep and _ permanant 
debt of gratitude by this act of generosity. 
The House of Laborers, however, has proved 
fully worthy of.the trust. They have new 


much more gigantic organisation. But he 
understood and appreciated the spirit behind 
the youngmen. He shook their cil-begrimed 
hands with a genial smile. He gave them 
words of hope and encouragement when it 
was darkness on all sides. Mr. Weston has 
been one of their best friends ever since and 
has consistantly helped them by information 
and advice. Mr. Westson visited the work- 
Shop last time only a few weeks ago, when 
the following significant words, among others,. 
passed between him and the Secretary of 
the House of Laborers. 

“Are you all still together—the original 
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‘founders of the institution ?” 
“Weston. 

“Yes, Sir, we are all together.” 

“And you have had no trouble amongst 
yourselves ?” 

“None of it. We have always so much 
work to do that there is very little time to 
be lost in ‘quarrels.”’ 

“That’s news to me,” added Mr. Weston. 
“Half a dozen educated young men working 
together for six years is a new thing in 
“this country.” 

However sad a commentary on the busi- 
~ness habits of Bengal the above may be, it 
is perhaps nevertheless true in many zases. 

The present lines of business of the 
“House of Laborers are, Steel Structural work, 
‘mainly for Tea Gardens, manufacture of Tea 
garden implements such as Prunjng Knives, 
and repair and erection of Prime Movers and 
‘Tea Machinery of every description. : They 
‘have done work for such well-known ‘Tea 
‘Companies in the Surma Vally Districts as 
the Cachar Native Joint Stock Coy. Ltd. 
Bharat Samiti Ltd, The All-India Tea and 
‘Trading Co. Ltd. ete. Theyeare also working 
in the gardens of such European firms as 
Messrs. Jardine Skinner & Co., Messrs. Begg 
Dunlop & Co, Messrs. Duncan Brothers, ete. 
“They own a well-equipped workshop near 
‘the Ry. Station, Comilla. A new 50 K. V. A. 
Power Plant driven by a 72 B. H. P. Polar 
Diesel Engine is in course of erection. ‘Their 
present assets, including Bnildings and 
“Machinery, are worth well over a lac of 
rupees. Their business in the year 1928 is 
-expected to come up to about five lacs of 
rupees. 

The House of Laborers certainly makes 
‘profit. But that profit is not large. Last 
year it came to about 10 p. c. of the gross 
revenue. ‘This is because their rates are cut 
-extremely low for the benefit of the customers. 


enquired Mr. 
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Low profits and large turnover is their ide 
of business. Because the true justification 1 
a business lies in its being able to giv 
better and cheaper service. By an article í 
Association of the Coy., (it is now {il 
corporated as a private limited Coy.) the pr 
fits are not divisible amongst the shareholder 
All the profits go back to the business itse 

About a dozen apprentices are beir 
trained up at these works every year. TI 
House of Laborers does not train worke 
for others but for its own organisation ovl 
In about three months the young apprenti 
is able to earn his living. His progress ther 
after depends entirely upon the merit of h 
work. No difference is made in the class 
work. All work is equally good. Eve 
member of this organisation must be prepar 
to do anything that he is called upon to ¢ 
In fact, these Bhadralok youths are succes 
fully doing such diverse works as digging 
earth, laying of bricks, making a concre 
block or erection and roofing of a Steel Buil 
ing. There was an impression abroad that t 
Bhadralok is not well-adapted for mant 
work. This has been thoroughly disprov 
by the House Of Laborers. They have prov 
that, given the necessary training and opp 
tunity, the Bhadralok youngman is quite 
good as any ordinary artisan—or ten tim 
better on account of his superior intelligen 
The prevailing notion on this side | 
changed already, as is evidenced by the lar 
number of applications for admission that t 
House of Laborers is receiving. 

At Comilla the House Of Laborers is 


institution worth seeing. Amongst 
honoured visitors it counts. such pers 
alities as Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra N; 


Tagore, Dr, P. C. Ray, Swami Abhedanan 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Ramananda Chatter 
ete. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF CHILDREN 


By Prof. HARI CHARAN MUKHERJI 


yT is the fashion to talk of the emancipation 
of women and the need of helping them 

to attain it in every possible way. 
‘But we never talk of the emancipation of 
-children from the bondage to routine 


and convention, to foolish laws 4 
regulations, to unhappiness and misery. Th 
dependence upon us was more complete tł 
that of women. But happily a compl 
change has come or is coming in our relatic 
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with them. It is nothing short of a _ revc- 
lution but it has not been attended with any 
trouble or any break with the past. it has 
been coming on slowly for a long time and 
it will take a longer time still for its cor- 
summation. They had not to agitate or appeal 
to our chivalrous motives as in the case of 
women. This change has been initiated by 
man’s innate sense of justice and his kind 
solicitude for the welfare of children. As 
the result of this they have come into ther 
own and have entered upon an extended 
sphere of activilies and a nobler and happier 
life than was possible before. The future 
citizens of the world will be nobler ard 
better men and women than their present- 
day prototypes. It is true that this blessed 
time has not come yet but we are trying our 
best to hasten its arrival when the  childrer 
will be entirely free and happy without ary 
reservation whatsoever. 

When we look at the modern boy or girl 
and consider his or her mode of life the 
truth of the foregoing remark becomes evi- 
dent. Instead of becoming degenerate they 
are becoming more virile and active anc 
are living more fully than before. Thei? 
lives are no longer hedged in with a thousanc 
and one restrictions as to’ what to do and wka3 
not to do. The era of grand-motherly legis- 
lation for boys and girls is gone for ever 
Every opportunity is given them to develop 
their latent qualities. No attempt is made 
to reduce them to the same unvariec 
monotonous type. We now realise that al 
men and women, boys and girls do no; 
possess the same aptitude and cannot s 
expected to develop the same qualities. D 
is a pity that this important truth was roz 
discovered earlier in which case much need- 
less suffering and despair and disappointmeni 
would have been saved. 

We need only look around us at natera 
to realise that diversity and not dull uni- 
formity is her rule. One boy is born witt a 
natural aptitude for mathematics, another 
with a love of literature. To require jke 
former to take an intelligent interest ia 
literature will be as foolish as to compell che 
latter to develop a love for mathematics. 
Incalculable is the loss that we have suffered 
„in times past from our foolish obstinacy act 
to allow the young people to follow ther 
own bent of mind. It seems to be nothire 
short of a wonder that inspite of thase 
rusty rules so many of us developed tker 
original bent and conferred great blessings 
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‘instil health into us and compose our 
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on mankind. This ọnly proves the fact that 
natural tendency is stronger than artificial 
rules and can break through all restraints 
imposed on them. But‘this is true only of 
afew in whom the natural inclination is 
very strong and who possess the courage to 
revolt against conventions. But we shudder 
to think of the huge waste that we have 
suffered on account of this dogged persis- 
tence on our part viz, to sutject all boys 
and girls to the same grinding process. We 
shudder to think of the unhealthy conditions 
physical as well as moral, under which they 
lived. The picture of the school-room, cold 
and dreary and the irascible sckool-master 
with his rod naturally rises before our mind. 
There was no freedom of thought or action. 
Personal initiative was unkowr. Woe to the 
boy who out of a roving nature or excess of 
animal spirits ventured to play truant or 
had the hardihood to laugh behind the back 
of the teacher at all his queer ways. But 
all this has fortunately changed or his 
changing slowly but surely. “Spara the rod 
and spoil ths child” is now a discredited 
maxim. Ths boy or girl is no longer con- 
fined for long hours in an unhealthy room 
and amidst uncongenial surroundings. Now 
classes are held in commodious, well-lighted 
and ventilated rooms where the child’s health 
is not at all likely to suffer. He or she is 
always enccuraged by the teacher co pass as 
much time as possible in the open air and 
amidst beautiful natural surroundings. 
Every attempt is made to mske them take 
an interest in flowers and trees and creepers. 
There is nothing like this out-door life to 
agi- 
tated minds and overstrung nerves which is 
the bane of modern civilisation. 

Secondly, the girl or the boy is no longer 
subjected to any unnecessary hardship. The 
mode of teaching has changed. ‘Text-books 
are being written in improved style so as 
to reduce to a minimum the strain on the 
child. Even attempts are being made to 
make the process of learning interesting and 
enjoyable. The study of grammar is now 
not so much emphasised. It was the 
fashion ix times past to aefend the dry 
method of getting by heart the rules of 


grammar for the sake of mental discipline 
that it imposed upon us. But wə have now 
discovered how this advantage can be 


derived without the attendant trocble. A boy 
who has got a natural aptitade for obser- 
vation of nature will acquire greater mental 
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discipline by steadily applying himself to 
this very process which will appear tbe 
most congenial to him than by counting over 
the rules of declension and inflection. Every 
boy or girl ought to be allowed to follow 
his or her own bent and develop along that 
line. The field of choice is vast from which 
it is not at all difficult to pick out a few 
subjects which one should like to study. 

So much as regards school life. The out 
o--school hours are spent even more 
happily. One is no longer expected to pass 
his or her time in poring over dry text-books. 
Every encouragement is given to take an 
intelligent interest in the outside world and 
nature. Sufficient opportunities are given to 
pick up one’s health and regain the lost 
tcne. Holiday parties are got up and excur- 
sions are arranged fo health resorts and 
places of historical or antiquarian interest or 
great scenic beauty. This has come to be 
looked upon as a part of education. Amidst 
trese beautiful surroundings one can really 
lire a joyous life. No longer tied to the dull 
rcutine of humdrum existence every one can 
enjoy to the full his or her particular hobby 
and develop at the same time self-help and 
the spirit of helpfulness. Life in the camp 
is one long holiday. The boys rise at dawn 
frash and gay pass the whole day in play or 
fecmmunion with nature and lie down at 
night tired but cheerful, sometimes under the 
star-lit sky and fall asleep talking of the 
verious experiences of the day. Can life be 
more enjoyable than this? The happy, free, 
unconventional camp-life is symbolical of the 
pew existence which has now been opened 
ur to our boys and girls. . 

Tne moral development of boys and girls 
tod is receiving more and more attention at 
our hands but in a novel way altogether. 
We are no longer satisfied with placing 
before them dry moral precepts and ex- 
amples for their imitation and edification but 
we require them to translate them into 
aczion in their own lives. We require them 
to be not merly spectators but actors. They 
are given every scope to develop manliness 
ani feminine qualities respectively and to 
bez0me better citizens and better mothers, 
sisters and wives. Obedience to parents, 
teechers and superiors, loyalty to chiefs, 
consideration for the susceptibilities and 
comforts of others, brotherly and sisterly love 
eagerness to serve and self-help are inculcated 
in them in a practical way. The Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Guides and the Camp-Fire 
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Girls’ Movements are some of the beneficent 
forces working in this direction. There is 
nothing so essential to rouse the dormant 
qualities in boys and girls than voluntary 
work and service. It is to be hoped that 
these movements will take firmer roots 
in our country and spread far and wide. 
That our conscience has been thoroughly 
roused to the injustice that has been done 
to them and that we are determined to right 
it is also evident from the separate children’s 
hospitals or children’s wards in hospitals for 
adult population and reformatories and 
penitentiaries which are coming into exis- 
tence. We realise that they require delicate 
and sympathetic handling whether as patients 
or juvenile offenders and under no circum- 
stances should be lumped together with 
ordinary hospital and jail population. In the 
children’s hospitals and wards every attempt 
is made to make the atmosphere of the 
place congenial to the child. There are 
toys and other play-things and affectionate 
matrons are placed in charge of these depart- 
ments. In the jails it has been found by 
experience that juvenile offenders are converted 
into hardened criminals by being herded 
together. The Borstal system has been 
invented to wean away the young men by 
slow degree from their vicious lives and to 
make them worthy citizens by removing 
from their minds all taint of evil. The laws 


‘by which they are judged and the judges 


who administer them are not the same as 
in the case of grown-up offenders. Ladies 
are very often appointed to act as judges as 
more conversant with the child psychology 
and likely to take a more lenient view than 
blundering unsympathetic men. How we 
wish that this system were given a more 
extended trial in our own country. 

- Bat no amount of solicitade on our part 
and liberty enjoyed by children will be of 
any effect unless they are healthy and free 
from diseases. Infant mortality particularly 
in our country is appallingly high anda 
large percentage of those who survive drag on 
a miserable, joyless existence throughout 
their lives. Many are permanently incapaci- 
tated and cannot earn an independent living. 
Much of this misery and unhappiness and 
suffering is due to our own iguorances of the 
laws of health and hygiene and our propen- 
sity for the enjoyment of carnal pleasures. 
To counteract these evils, to shield the child 
yet unborn from these harmful consequences 
and to rescue the suffering maternity hospitals 
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and children’s clinics have been establishec 


at various centres where free advice is given, 
diseases are treated and the poor babies are 
supplied with pure milk and fresh linen 
Afterwards, when they grow up and admitted 
to schools we do not cease to take care cf 
them. Primary education is often free and 
compulsory. Some up-to-date schools go 
farther and supply the scholars with tiffia. 
In the big libraries of the west there is very 
often a section for children supplied with 
such books, periodicals etc., as will be after 
the child’s heart. Story-telling too has been 
reduced to an art to catch his attention amd 
the most up-to-date method of broadcasting 
is being impressed for the purpose. The 
same affectionate solicitude for their welfare 
is noticeable in all departments of life. 

But what a pity it is that these ideas 
are spreading very slowly in our country 
and that our proverbial poverty is standing 
in the way of their translation into actien. 
Free and compulsory primary education has 
not yet been introduced in our councry 
except in a few selected areas as a tentative 
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measure. Sois the case with the establish- 
ment of the child-welfare centres and health 
clinics. Camping out in the case of our 
boys and girls is a dream of the future. 
Children’s hospitals are almost unknown. The 
Borstal system for juvenile offenders has not 
yet been given atrial But surely, though 
slowly, these ideas are. filterting in our midst 
and will produce the inevitable result. 
Even in this changeless Hast we note with 
pleasure how higher education for girls has 
come to stay and has rescued them from 
their agelong bondage to marriage and 
childbearing. It has opened up before them 
a new prospect and has biought the message 
of joy. The Boy Scout Movement too is 
advancing with rapid strides. But we shall 
not be able to approach within a measurable 
distance o? our goal untill all our boys and 
girls will be completely emancipated and we 
shall be able to place within the reach of 
everyone the amplest scope for development 
unhampered either by poverty, diseases, lack 
of opportunities or our antiquated ideas. 
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(Adapted from tre French of Dr. Tenebre 
by Dr. M. Ahmed, 4.4, LL.M. Ph.D., Bar-at-law) 


H5 Majesty Amir Amanulla Khan, the king of 
Afghanistan left his capital Kabul at the 


beginning of December last to undertake a, long 
tour over the world. He passed through India and 
visited Egypt and at the present moment he s in 
os a a In a few days he will be the guest of 
Poland before visiting Russia, and other great 
capitals of Europe. It is stated that he will in- 
clude Persia and Turkey in his extensive tour. 
This tour is an event of considerable importance 
in oriental history. In India the Amir won 
golden opinions from the dus and aroused 
extraordinary enthusiasm among the Mohamadans. 
In Egypt the Afghan sovereign received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The twelve days that he 
assed in the valley of the Nile from the 26th 
ecember to the 5th of January, 1928, fumished 
the occasion for unprecedented manifestations of 
sympathy. It was indeed the first occasion on 
which Egypt feted a. really independent 
Mohamadan monarch. King Fuad of Egypt 
received his guest with truly oriental splendour, 
in a palace specially prepared for him, at Shizeh. 
While doing so, King Fuad doubtless remembered 
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his recent pleasent trip to Europe and he, must 
have fel: an intimate community of sentiments 
and ideas between himself and Amanulla Khan. 
In Italy the King of Afghanistan received the 
most delicate attention as the part of the royal 
family and S. Mussolini. This was the Amur’s 
first contact with a great European nation. Italy 
received him with its magnificent vestages of 
ancient traditions and the equipment of a 
country in the | full swing of a renaissance. 
But surely it is France, which the Amir 
was most anxious to visit. For French is 
the only western language, which he unde ds 
perfectly and which he speaks sufficiently to make 
himself understood. Even in Haly, apart from 
the speeches that ke has delivered in Persian— 
the oficial language of Afghanistan—it was m 
French that he conversed with his interviewers. 
The French culture has profoundly affected him. 
While he has summoned to his kingdom the 
engineers and technicians from almost all 
nies wo countries—Germans, Russians, and Poles, 
the French have always taken the lion’s share. 
Tt was a Frenchman the architect, A. Godard from 
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whom he accepted the plans of his grand new 
capital Dar-ul-Aman that will shortly supplant 
Kabul. To a correspondent of the Daily Mail 
Who interviewed him at Rome the Amir stated: 

have come to Europe for two reasons—to 
take back to my country, the best things that 1 
discover in European civilization and to show to 
Europe that Afghanistan has her place on the 
map of the world.” The Amir had already re- 
marked during his journey through India, “I 
have so far tried to raise my country to the 
level the western civilization according to 
what I have hitherto learnt through books. The 
time has now come for me to complete my 
studies by personal observation and experience.” 
These are the words of a great king conscious 
of his duties and of the gigantic task that he 
has undertaken. The history of Afghanistan has 
beem a lively one during the ninteenth century. 





M. Zya Humayun, H. M. the Amir, Mahmud Tarzi 
Private Secretary. Foreign Minister 
and father-in-law 

of the Amir 


Two stubborn wars, the first from 1831 to 1834 


and the second in 1878-1879 had imposed 
British protectorate on Afghanistan. On the 20th 
Febmarr, 1919, Amir Habibullah who had all 


along been faithful to England was assassinated. 
His third son Amanullah Khan who was then 
only 27 years of age did not hesitate to proclaim 
the independence of his country in opposition to 
his two elder brothers who shrank from such an 
audacious step. On his assumption of the title 
of King ef Afghanistan, a short but bloody war 
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ensued. It ended on the 30th August, 1919, 
when England renounced her title to hold 
Afghanistan in tutelage. The Anglo-Afghan treaty 
of 1921 followed, which definitely re-established 
peace between the two countries.  — 

Assured of his future, reconciled with his brothers 
who are now his best co-aljutors as the Amir has 
now set himself a task as important as that of 
Mustafa Kamal Pasha in Turkey or of King 
Riza Khan Pahlavi iv Persia, with this | difference 
that Afghanistan has been far behind either 
Turkey or Persia. Every thing had to be created 
there. Within a few years a kingdom belonging 
as it were, to the. middle ages has been trans- 
formed into a modern state. lt has been furnished 
with a proper army, with roads. and_ schools and 
within the last year it has adopted the metric 
svstem. If it still has no railways, it has a 
Motor Car Service, which is replacing more and 
more the ancient bullock carts, as well as the 
transport elephants. Like Mustafa Kamal Pasha, 
the Amir had to break down the resistance of 
the religious fanatics. This has caused revolts, 
but they have been put down with rigour, which 
though cruel was undoubtedly necessary in the 
interest of public peace and progress. 

It would surprise no one to learn that the 
Amir is a great worker: At 7-30 every morning 
he is ready for a walk or a ride on horse-back 
lasting an hour. He is one of the best riders in 
his country. Thereafter, he applies himself to his 
work. He is both King and Minister, and as such 
he carries two votes in the Council of Ministers, 
But he leaves a good deal of initiative to his co- 
adjutors accepting their advice when his own 
view does not command a majority, It is true that 
in Afghanistan where the parliamentary system 
of Government does not exist it is the King who 
nominates his seven ministers. These are mixis- 
ters of war, of foreign affairs, of the interior, of 
Finance, of Justice (which portfolio is held by 
his second elder brother Agatulla Khan) and_ of 


public instruction and commerce, with an under- 
secretariat for hygiene, occupied at present by 
another:and a junior brother. Every day of the 


week is set apart for one minister, who arrives 
at the palace exactly at nine o’clock with all the 
files relating to subjects which he has been study- 
ing the past week. The minister comunicates 
the contents of each file together with his recom- 
mendations and the result of his  cogitations to 
the Amir. who wants to acquaint himself with the 
minutest details of internal administration. The 
Amir does not leave his office desk sometimes till 
night fall, until all questions have been disposed 
of. He does not leave his work before that, under 
any circumstances, so much so that if necessary 
he calls for, light refreshments which are served 
while he is dealing with current affairs, But 
generally these interviews with his ministers 
terminate at 5 p. m. The Amir then goes out for 
a promenade with the queen in his motor car, 
This is an innovation which scandalises the old 
fashioned mohamadans) according to whom women 
should remain concealed behind the four walls of 
the zenana, Without going as far as Mustafa 
Kamal Pasa, the Amir has done his best for the 
emancipation of the Afghan woman, He is personally 
monogamous and if he has not imposed upon his 
people a practice which is not prohibited in the 
Quran, he never fails to inculcate among his 
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subjects in the course of his discourses in the 
‘mosque every Friday, the importance of having 
only a single wife. d j 

His queen Surayya who is as young as she is 
‘beautiful renders him valuable assistance in his 
royal duties. Nobly descended she has passed 
the whole of her infancy „and adolescence in 
Syria, where she has been highly educated. She 
was compelled to pass her girlhood in Syria on 
account of the revolutions that have been a marked 
feature of the recent history_of Afghanistan. She 
iş the daughter of His Excellency Mahamud 
Tarzi, the permanent minister of foreign afBirs 
in Afghanistan who was the Afghan ambassador 
in Paris from 1921 to 1924. For reasons of health 
Mahamud Tarzi has not returned to Afghanistan 
or some years past. Recently he has been 
sojourning in Switzerland, whence he came the 
other day to Cairo to receive the Amir there, 


oss to accompany him throughout his European 
our. 


The queen Surayya is invariably dresseé in 

e European fashion which her example has 
‘tended to introduce in other families of Afzhan 
nobility. When she appears in public, she vears 
“Only a veil instead of the Mohamadan Burka She 
is specially interested in female education and 
manages along with her mother. the girls’ school 
at Kabul which now has about 800 pupils or its 
rolls. This institution has met with a let of 
‘Opposition among the old fashioned Afghans and 
in order to maintain it the Amir has been often 
‘obliged to have recourse to exemplary firmness. 
The Amir devotes his leisure to (1) private study 
and (2) sports. His Private Secretary and mter- 
preter M. Zya Humayun is a distinguished Persian 
gentleman who was educated in Paris a’ the 
Ecole-des Beaux-arts and rendered most impertant 
Servicesinconnecton with French propaganda uring 
the great war. He is entrusted with the duty 
of keeping the Amir au-courant of all intellectual 
scientific movements in the Western World. He 
has alsotaught French to the Amir who is a regular 
reader of the French Pictorial Weekly I’Ilustration. 

e Amir either reads it in original or hes its 
articles translated for him every week, because 
he says he finds in it the most complete image 
of life and progress in the world. The amir’s 
patronage has contributed to its circulation in his 

Ingdom so that the Illustration is the only 
European Journal in the world which counts no 
dess than 237 subscribers in Afghanistan. 

The Amir devotes the rest of his leisure hours 
to sports. He goes out for duck shooting in aatumn 
and winter in the immediate vicinity of Xabul, 
and for buck-shooting 3 or 4 times during the 
year in the high mountains. He is an exeellent 
tennis player. Another favourite pastime cf his 
is billiards in which he is an expert. 

During the winter the Amir resides at Kabul 
and spends short holidays at Jalalabac. In 
‘summer his court is removed to a distance of 
‘some 30 miles from Kabul at Paghman which was 
formerly a small village obscurely situated in a 
valley surrounded by mountains. The Amir, who 
was born there, has converted it into a magnificent 
‘station and a model city. He has built there 
hospitals, cinemas, restaurants, a theacre, a 
‘sanatorium and a hotel provided with all the 
comforts of international palaces. He has aso had 
the little valley replanted with trees. So that 
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Paghman will soon become fa well wooded and 
most modern country-place. The Amir has come te 
Kurope with a sufficiently large suite. He is 
accompanied by his queen, his sister and one of 
his sisters-in-law together with 15 other persans 
exclusive of servants. He has chosen this retinue 
not haphazardly but according to their personal 
competence to assist him during his journey. 
Among them are his father-in-law Mahamud Tarzi, 
Fieldmartial Mahammad Nadir-Khan who was 
formerly Minister for war and recently 
ambassador at Paris (from 1925 to 1926). The 
assistant minister for foreign affairs Ghulam 
Sadiq, the younger brother of the present Afghan 
minister «t Paris Ghulam Nabi Khan, and the 


Court minister Mahammad Yaqub Khan a young. 
unusual 


afghan ot intelligence and courtsey. 





Her Majesty the Queen of Afghanistan 


In Paris on the 24 January 1928. the Ami” was 
received on his arrival at the Bois-de-Bowogene 
railway station by M. Daumergue the President 
of the French Republic, M. Doumer, president 
of the Senate and M. Bouisson, the president of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. The Royal guests 
were accommodated in the Palais-d’Orsav where 
they remained as the official guests of France for 
three days and where they had the rare honour 
of sleeping in the bed once occupied by Nabaleon 
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the great. The queen’s Boudoir there contained 
some furniture used by the great queen Marie 
Antoinette. 

On the 27th January 1928 the royal guests 
vacated this official residence at the Quai d’-Orsay 
and removed to hotel Crillon which became 
their private residence for the rest of their 
sojourn at Paris. 

From here the king went about incognito, visiting 
the famous sights and other numerous places of 
interest îm Paris. The Amir expressed himself 
delighted with them. He is a monarch with a modern 
0 k and his avowed object is to bring Afghani- 
stan in a line with European civilization. Before 
leaving kis country in December last, he had 
never known what a railway journey, was, for 
there are still no- railways in Afghanistan. One 
can easily imagine what an eye-opener, this 
extended tour in Europe must haye been to such 
a King, and have this long-looked-for first contact 
with the great European nations must have 
provided a long and continuous course of in- 
struction for him. He received the welcome of the 
citizens cf Paris at the hotel-de-Ville and was 
entertained ata gala dinner at the Palais-d’ Elysee. 

He then visited the tomb of the unknown 
soldier where. Painleve—the war minister 
explained to him the high symbolism of the flame 
which buras perpetually under the Arc-de-Triomphe. 
The royal guests also visited Versailles where 
they were received by another minister M. Herriot 
whe conducted them through the magnificent 
picture-galleries and gardens, not omitting Frianon. 
What historic souvenirs and grand images of the 
past, as well as the present,must have passed 
before their astonished eyes. 

Two great paintings in the Versailles gallery 
are said to have particularly attracted the Amir’s 
attention. They represent-—(1) Napoleon distribut- 
ing the eagles to his regiments and (2) the French 
Generals. The Amir also stayed long looking at 
the table, at which the famous treaty of Versailles 
was signed after the great war. He then visited 
the hotel-des-Invalides where the sight of 
Napoleon’s tomb seemed to impress him profoundly. 
He also inspected the Pantheon and the Musee 
du Louvre. The same evening he received the 
President and other notabilities of the French 
republic at the Afghan Legation in Paris. The Amir 
and his queen also went to Vances to see the 
lycee Mecnelet where their eldest son prince 

idayat ULah Khan was first admitted in France. 
He is now studying at another school. A 
younger brother of the Amir and one of his 
brothers-intaw are also study ing at the special 
military school at Saint-Eyr. _ ; 

The Amir renewed at Paris his acqaintance with 
some of the Frenchmen whom he had already 
known anc held in high esteem viz. M. Alfred 
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Foucher, formerly chief of the French Archaeological 
Mission which conducted highly interesting excava- 
tions in Afgharistan, M. Hockin, superintendent 
of the Guimet Museum and a member of the 
above mission, and Dr. Tenchre principal of the 
French College at Kabul and of the urgent. 
proposals which engaged the Amir’s attention at 
Paris was the installation of wireless telegraphy- 
that will connect Kabul with the rest of the world. 
The French firm of Kasmir has already secured 
the order for its erection, and one of the French 
engineers M. Baulveret, an old pupil of the 


Polytechnique has been lent by the French 
Government to reorganize in Afghanistan 
the department of Posts. Telegraphs and 


Telephones. The prolonged sojourn of the Amir 
in France constitutes the best augury for the 
future relations, economic and intellectual, between. 
Rome and Afghanistan, a new country with a. 
great future which was until only a few years. 
ago completely closed to Europeans. 


From France the Amir and his suite crossed 
over in the beginning of March 1928 to England, 
where they were warmly received by the Prince 
of Wales at Dover and by their Majesties. The 
King Emperor and Queen Empress, scopmpsnied 
by. the whole of the cabinet, at the Victoria. 
Railway Station in London. The reception was as- 
grand as that accorded to the President of the 
French republic a year ago. They remained their 
majesties personal guests at the Buckingham Palace 
for the first 3 days where they were accommodated: 
in the finest guest suite of rooms and the most 
luxurious case was taken to make them feel at 
home, even to the extent of providing special: 
kitchens for preparing the Afghan national food. 
After days they removed to their special 
apartments at Claridge’s hotel where they stayed 
for nearly a month and inspected everything: 
worth seeing in the British metropolis which has- 
made England the premier and most powerful 
country in the world. The Amir flew over, London 
and sailed in a submarine, whence while sub- 
merged under the sea, he wirelessed an affectionate 
message to his queen, Surayya Shah Khanam, In 
London. He was invited to Oxford where while 
conferring upon him the degree of D. C. L. the 
Vice-Chancellor welcomed him and his queen 
as a second sun and moon, came from the east to 
illumin3 their distant kingdom in the west. 


The Amir now purposes to visit Poland and 
Russia and thereafter Persia and Turkey before 
concluding his memorable tour. It remains to be 
seen how many things will excite the curiosity 
and enlist the interest of this enlightened sovereign 
anxious to extend his knowledge and experience- 
and to utilize both for the benefit and improve- 
ment of his distant Oriental Kingdom. 


THE TERMAGANT 


3z SITA DEVI 


IRENDRA was on the look-out for a 
house. During the preceding summer 
vacation, he had left Rangoon, with 

his family, intending to return alone after 
the expiry of the vacation. But his wife Prova 
changed her opinion suddenly and instead 
of remaining in Calcutta, returned witk her 
husband. They had given up the flat, which 
they rented before and had to put up ata 
friend’s while they looked about for snitable 
lodgings. 

Prova was very uncomfortable in her 
present lodgings and their child tod. was 
probably not liking it overmuch. She bewled 
day and night and made her parents’ lives 
unbearable. So we might be sure that 
Hirendra did not set about his job, in a half- 
hearted way. 

The whole of the afternoon, he spent 
going up and ‘down the stairs of al the 
vacant flats of the town. In the evening he 
returned and called Prova. “Look hers,” he 
said as his wife made her appearance, “T have 


found out a flat. It is in—th St. But I 
doubt whether you will like it.” I could not 
find any other as good.” 

“Oh, I will like it surely,” Prove said 


with enthusiasm “anything with four walls 
and a roof will do for me now.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” her hasband 
said “your enthusiasm always runs away with 
you, but I am sorry to say that it dees not 
last long enough. Please consider it quietly 
for a moment, before you jump at it. Other- 
wise you would want to giveit up after 
two days. My college will open next week, 
and I don’t think, I will be able to run 
about in search of rooms then.” 

“Whats wrong with the flat?” Prova 
asked, now a bit subdued. 

“Nothing much,’ Hirendra said “m fact, 
it is rather good, considering the lew rent. 
The two rooms are fairly large, airy and well- 
lighted. The flat is new and soit is not a 
refuge for all the mice and cockrcashes in 
creation. But the neighbours are nct good. 
There are Mohammadans and  Madrasis 
behind and on the side, there is a native 
Sahib. These are the most objectionetle. The 


flat, we are thinking of taking, was formally 
rented by a Bengalee gentleman. They 
pestered him so much, that he left. So 
consider well, before you accept.” 

Prova was taken aback a little. 
Sahib a heavy drinker?” She asked. 

“It ig not a Sahib, properly speaking.” 
Hirendra said with a laugh “and not a drun- 
kard at all.” 

“Then what 
surprise. 

“It’s a black Mem-Sahib,” Hirendra said 
“she is a perfect terror. No one dares to 
stand up before her in open fight.” 

“Oh, a woman?” said Prova, apparently 
relieved “you fear a woman so much ? 
Engage the flat at once, I will be all right 
there. if I find that I am no mateh for her 
in fighting, I will make friends with her.” 

“That’s all right then,” said her husband 
with a laugh, “It is because of this wisdom, 
that you are the real rulers of mankind, 
though you are called dependents. Very 
well, pack up your things, while I go and 
engage the flat.” 

Next morning they left for their new 
home. “Thank God, I am out of that hole,” 
said Prova, as soon as she gotinto the 
calriaze. 

“Don’t be in ahurry to thank anyone, 
before you have had some experience of your 
new home.” Said her husband. 

Prova had no opportunity of taking 
stock of her neighbours, the first day. Her 
luggage and furniture piled up mountain high 
engaged all her attention. It was no easy 
job, arranging all these and at the end of 
the day she felt too exhausted to do anything 
but sleep. — , 


Next morning she got up very late. It 
might have been later, but for some shouting, 
which woke her up rudely. It was a femi- 
nine voice, but very deep and coarse. “It’s 
my money, not yours,’ screamed the 
possesor of the voice. “How dare you 2” 

Then there was the noise of breaking 
china. 

Prova got out of her bed hurriedly. Her 
window was openand so wasthe window of the 


“Is the 


is it?” Prova asked in 


= 
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adjoining flat, but a dirty screen gave her 
neighbours some privacy. It could be clearly 
understood that a fight was raging within. 
Prova shut her own window with some 
unneeessary violence. 

This woke up Hirendra too. “Why in 
such haste ?” he asked “is it raining ?” 

“No, but there’s thunder” his wife said. 

Hirendra was in no hurry to get up. 
“What a shame,” he muttered as he turned 
round to finish his interrupted sleep “to wake 
one up so early.” 

“Barly indeed!” his wife said, “it is 
considerably past eight,” with this she 
hurried out to make the tea and serve out 


the steres to the cook. 


This cook had been with her for a long 
time and he did not need much directing 
so after finishing her tea and setting out the 
stores, Prova came out in the small balcony 
in front and looked about her. 

In front of the house, on the other side 
of the road was a girl’s school. It had a 
big eompound, partially surrounded by 
trees, which screened it from the sight of 
the passers-by. But Prova could see it 
fairly well. The classes had not yet begun 
and very few girls were present. These 
were probably boarders and were swinging 
and riding on sea-saws. The ground floor 
of their flat was rented by a Mahomedan 
shop-keeper, he was sitting in front on a 
stool dressed in a high cap and a striped 
loongt. 

Un the right hand side, there was a 
Madrasi family and on the floor above a 
Mem-Sahib. A crowd of dark children were 
playing about on the next balcony. The 
English woman of the second floor, came 


‘out and casting a look at her new neighbour 


went again. 

Prova had been busy inspecting her 
neighbours, but she did not know, that she 
herself was undergoing a closer inspection 
from some one. ‘Turning round accidentally 
she came face to face with a lady, who stood 
on the balcony of the adjoining flat, with 
her arms akimbo, scrutinising Prova from 
head to foot. She would be about forty 
years of age, and was dressed as a Mem- 
Sahib. Her complexion was very dark, and 
her features failed to indicate to what race 
she belonged. That she had some Mongolian 
blood in her, was apparent. Her eyes were 
small and very bright. She was a huge 
mass of a woman and her temper was 
written plainly on her face. Prova understood 
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at once that this was her famous neighbour. 
A younger girl was peeping at Prova, from. 
behind her, she appeared to be her sister. 
As soon as they saw that Prova had noticed 
them, they sailed inside their room majesti- 
cally. 

Prova too went 


in and found that 


Hirendra had got up and was about to take 


his tea. “Whom have you been ogling so 
long ?” he asked, as his wife came in. 

“The person whose fame reached us even 
before we came here.” Prova said. 

“How is she ?” her husband asked 
one fall in love with her, at first sight.” 

“I could not.” Prova said “you might 
try your luck.” 

But Hirendra did not seem over-en- 
thusiastic. He finished his tea; and went 
out for a stroll. 

Prova got the breakfast for her daughter 
and then went in to superintend the affairs 
of the kitchen. There was a verandah, 
behind the kitchen and a small winding stair- 
case leading up to it, from the backyard. 
Prova came out on the verandah, and found 
to her satisfaction that the house was 
fortunate enough not to possess the famous 
back lane of Rangoon. She was extremely 
disgusted with this thing, when she first set foot 
here. It is usual, in Rangoon, to have a 
narrow lane, between two rows of houses. And 
from all the flats ofall the houses, on both 
sides, refuse and filth of every description 
are showered down on it. A sweeper 
employed by the municipality cleans it once 
early in the morning, but within five minutes 
it becomes covered again with kitchen refuse, 
dust, rotten vegetable,and eggs, scraps of paper 
and other kinds of filth. Ihe ground floors 
of the houses are generally occupied by the 
Burmese. who do not believe in climbing 
stairs. They have very little disgust for 
these obnoxious lanes, being accustomed to 
them from childhood. Indeed, Prova was 
surprised to see many Burmese women, 
cooking on stoves, which they placed almost 
in the lane,. That a shower of refuse, might 
add to their list of foods any moment, did 
not seem to disturb them a bit. - 

So she was glad to see that there was no 
back-lane here. There was a yard behind, 
on which a large number of clothes of every 
pattern and colour were hung out to dry 
in the sun. Prova guessed, there must be 
a laundry closeby. On the opposite side of 
the lane, there were a number of wooden 
houses. In these the servants and durwans 


t 
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of the landlord lived, and there were alsə 
some poor tenants. Provas arrival was 
evidently no secret. She found women and 
children staring at her from every door and 
Window of the building in front. 

Suddenly her attention was distracted by 
a shrill seream. Simaltaneously with thet 
a small and very dark girl was flang into the 
yard. She kicked and cried so lustily that 
no-body could have doubted her intense 
perturbation of spirit. 

All of a sudden the black Mem-Sahb 


made her appearance, in the adjoining veraa- 
dah, Shut up, you dirty native brat,” she 
cried, “you are howling all day long.” 


Ta 


ti: 





= Al of a Sudden the black Mem-Sahib made her 
appearance in the Varanda 


Her voice shut the girl up very efect- 
ively. A woman, most probably her mocher, 
darted out, and dragged the girl in. The 
Mem-Sahib cast a look at Prova, then went 


ma m 
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tomed to such sights. ‘Id. 
was to be any beating, the maa administered it, 
and the woman 


inside. Tne Mem-Sahib’s fame was 
earned, thought Prova, with a smile. 

She saw or heard no more of her famous 
neighbour that day. The Mem-Sahib locked 
up her rooms and went out. She must have 
returned very late, for Prova did not hear 
her come back. 

The next day too, passed off, amidst 
perfect calm. But towards evening things 
Hearing loud 


well- 


began to look lively again. 
voices, Prova ran to her window and peeped 
from behind her curtain. A furious fight 
was raging inside the Mem-Sahib’s bed-room. 


The lady was holding a young Sahib by his 
necktie and slapping him hard with the pa X 
and: <i 
He too was 
hitting her once-or twice, but she took not 
the slightest notice of that and went on with 
her work grimly. The young girl whom 


hand. The man muttered something 
struggled frantically to be free. 


Prova had seen the day before, stood silent 


by the widdow of the other room. 





The Lady was holding a young Sahib by his 
: necktie 


Prova, being a Bengali girl, was unaceus- 
In her world, if there 


suffered. She felt pity for 
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the poor Sahib and closing the window, went 
away to the kitchen. ; 

The small Madrasi child, who had created 
sueh an uproar the other day, was sitting 
on the verandah of the kitchen. She appeared 
quite at her ease, as if the verandah belonged 
to her small self. She was dressed out 
elaborately. Her hair was drawn away 
tigntly from her forehead and hung in a pig- 
tail down her back. A huge bow of scarlet 
ribbon was fastened to it, with a safety pin. 
She had eardrops of gold, set with red 
stones, black glass bangles round her wrists 


ane silver anklets. She wore a frock 
of purple poplin, which reached down 
to her ankles. She had shoes on too 
and looked very important and self- 
satisfied. 


Prova could hardly restrain a smile, at 
the sight she presented. Bat the girl was 
quite at easə and asked her whether she 
wanted to buy eggs. 

"H you got any for sale?” Prova 
asked 

“Yes, my mother has got lots of them,” 
she replied. “Every morning she takes one 
and my father takes one and they give me 
half an egg. But my uncles are not given 
any” 

Before Prova could reply, the girl’s 
mother made her appearance. She was good- 
looking on the whole. She had an orange- 
coloured saree on, with broad red borders. 
There were two rows of ear-rings on her 
ears and two ornaments on her nose too. 
She pulled up the girl with a jerk, saying, 
“This girl is very naughty, madam. She will 
come and talk with everyone she sees. She 
fears ne one.” 

“But she seems to fear 
all right.” Prova said. 

“Oh that one?” Said the Madrasi woman, 
“she is no woman, madam, she is the very 
devik She beats even men.” 

The woman talked on. Prova learned 
from her, that the young Sahib was the 
Mem-Sahib’s husband. He lived on his wife 
and so had to accept her slaps and boxes as 
part of the day’s business. The young girl 
was the Mem-Sahib’s sister. She too, did 
net escape her sister’s loving hand. No 
servants would enter that house for fear of 
life, so they had to do all the housework. The 
Mem-sahib was a good dress maker and 
earned a lot of money. She alone provided 
for the family. Her husband took life easy. 


that Mem-Sahib 


His wife’s temper alone, spoiled the unruffled 
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calm of his existence. He had tried once 
or twice to assert his masculine superiority, 
but had given it up very Soon as a bad job. 

This happened to be one of the Mem- 
Sahib’s bad days. At night too, her shouts- 
and screams troubled Prova’s sleep. The Mem- 
Sahib was on the Srst floor, while immediately 
above her, on the second floor, lived a 
Gujrati family, who had many children. Taoese 
happened to be playing a little boisterously. 
Suddenly a scream was heard. It was the 
Mem-Sahib “Damned swine!” she cried 
“T cannot sleep at all. What the devil 
are you doing up there?” Hər window 
was thrown open violently and a stream of 
filthy abuse poured forth in Eaglish and 
broken Hindi. 


“What -kind of a man is that Gujrati 
fellow 2” said Prova. “Cannot he break her 
teeth for her? How could they tolerate 


such abuse ? Even my blood is boiling thougl 
I am a Bengali woman, the meekest creature 
in creation. Don’t you feel angry too?” 

“Not at all”, said her husband. “It is 
none of my concern. If they can take it all 
lying down, I don’t see, why I should get 
angry for them. I wonder why this beauty 
of a Mem-Sahib calls them Madrasis. Probably 
she thinks, all Indians belong to that province.” 

“She seems to look down on us, natives, 
very much,” said Prova, “though she herself 
is darker than a negro. But what kind of a 
woman is she, I wonder. The noise of 
children playing never ought to upset any 
woman. The night of my daughters- weekly 
performance is drawing near. The Mem- 
Sahib’s ire is going to descend on me, I 
suppose.” 

“Well, you will have to look out for 
yourself,” her husband’ said. “I' gave you 


fair notice, so you cannot blame me”. 

“Oh I am not afraid,” said Prova. “Do 
you think I am totally helpless? I shalk 
ask my Ayah to stay with me, that night. 
She can beat the Mem-Sahib even in wealth 
of bad language.” 

“All right, said Hirendra with a laugh, 
“it will be a contest worth seeing.” 

But fortunately Prova was spared the 
ordeal of a verbal warfare with the termagant. 
Her child shrieked long and loud, and after 
leading her parents a lively dance all night, 
fell asleep towards the small hours of the 
morning. But the Mem-Sahib slept on, appa- 
rently, theough all these troubles and tur- 
moil. Prova got up very laté and' remarked 
upon this strange abstinence of the lady. 
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“Perhaps she kept quiet, seeing that ‘t 
was a small child.” Hirendra said. 

Oh indeed!” said his wife, “as if ske 
ares twopence for children. Did not she 
abuse the Gujrati children that day ?” 

Suddenly a furious uproar 
street, broke through their conversation. 
They ran out on the balcony, to see what 
the matter was. The Mem-Sahib as usual! 

_ Whatever might have been the case at 
night, her temper was none too sweet in 
the morning. She had just returned home, 
and standing on the balcony was giving ths 


in the 


hackney coachman a very good bit of Ler 


mind. She had given him four annas, which 
he was refusing to accept with some heat 
The Mem-Sahib was explaining that she 


| could not give more to a ‘coulie’ carriage. 


, “Go away, man, go away”, she cried, 
how much do you want for that wretched 
a eharry? Do you think it is a moto? 
ar P’ 


The irate coachman made a hideous 


~ grimace, Ob, what a big Mem-Sahib”, ie 
' shouted, “have you ever ridden in a motoz 


oe waren marannan 
s Arnema anaga: 


gar?” 

The lady went in and came out again 
almost at once. The next moment an empty 
din, which had contained condensed milk 
before, was flung with unerring aim on tae 
shaven head of the coachman. The by- 
standers set up a shout. The hackney 
coachman saw that he had small chances 
of winning in the contest and drove of 
uttering words of filthy abuse “I am going 
to the police station to report’, he shouted 
The crowd melted away slowly. 


“She is getting insufferable,’ Prova said 


“I wish, there were somebody valiant enough 


to give her a good thrashing I woulc 
reward him profusely. Because people are 
afraid, she is taking advantage of it. Today 
she hits a hackney-carriage man, next day 
she will hit a gentleman.” 

“See how chivalrous our sex is,’ her 
husband said. “A man won’t hit back, even 
if you throw tins at him.” 

“I call it cowardice, not chivalry. She is 
not a woman, she is nothing buta female 


— dear.” 
= The Mem-Sahib’s temper fluctuated 
| remarkably, within a short time. Bare-y 


_dhalfan hour bad passed when she was 
_ beard asking Provas Ayah why the baky 
= cried so much, during the night. 
' surprised to find that she did possess soms- 

thing like a heart, after all) The Ayah came 


Prova was 
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in and intormed her that the Mem-Sahib 
next door, knew of a very good medicine 
for stomach ache. If baby cried again, she 
could fetch it from her, 

So the days passed on. The lady next 
door, provided them with diversion oft and 
on, so Prova did not feel, too dull. She 
used to draw up a chair on the balcony and 
watch her neighbours movements. The 
young Sahib had very little to do, so he too 
would come out on the balcony, quita often 
and watch his neighbours, specially the 
female portion of it. Prova had cften fo 
retire owing to his attention. But if the 
Mem-Sahib happened to be in, he would 
wever venture out. There was a gramophone 
in their living’ room. He would put on 
some records of dance, music and exercise 
his legs a bit, to while away the tedious 
hours. He could easily have asked his wile 
to be his partner. But she did not evince 
any interest that way. She would sit with 
her sewing machine in the back room, work- 
ing furiously and shouting imprecations at 
her husbard, which ‘made him forget his 
steps. 


The Mem-Sahib’s customers were various. 
Prova found them very interesting. Two 
stout ladies were often seen. They would 
take full ten minutes to climb up to the first 
floor. Then they would sit down and pant 
for five minutes, after that they would talk 
business. They would always order dresses 
of gaudy colours and very thin materials. 
The skirts weuld be too short and there 
would be nothing much, on top too. The 
Mem-Sahib would listen to them very politely. 
Probably they were her richest customers, 
so she wanted to be in their good graces. 
But sometimes, she would be seen to smile, 
after these ladies left. 

The rains had set in, but the evening 
happened to be clear, fortunately. In order 
to make good use of it, Prova and Hirendra 
went out for a walk. Their child too had 
been taken out by the Ayah. The cook alone 
remained in the house. 

After finishing their walk, the couple 
paid a visit to the cinema. So when they 
returned, it was close on nine o'clock. As 
their carrisge approached near their flat, 
Hirendra ered out, “What a crowd ! I wonder 
what the matter is.” 

“Oh dear,” cried Prova in alarm, “I had 
left the child at home. I hope, nothing has 
happened to her.” ; 

“You needn’t be alarmed,’ said her 
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husbard. “A crowd here is no unusual thing, 
thenks to our good neighbour.” 

“But why don’t I see the Ayah, leaving 
from the boleony ?” said Prova. “She is not 
a person to remain indoor, if there’s any 
thing doing in the streets” 

As soon as the carriage stopped before 
their door, their fear vanished. The Mem- 
Saaib was indulging ina peculiar kind of 
wer dance, in front of the shop, which was 
Situated in the flat beneath Hirendra’s. 
Atuses and vituperations, in all the languages 
she knew, poured forth in an unceasing 
stream from her lips. Her husband was 
stending at the foot of the staircase. Perhaps 
he was considering, whether to advance to 
th3 succour of his valiant wife or to beat a 
wise retreat, All the shopkeepers, coolies, 
cabbies and riskshawpullers had gathered 
around to witness the performance. 

Prova and Hirendra got down in a hurry 
ard ran upstairs. Then they came and stood 
or the balcony to enquire in the matter. 

It appeared that a nephew of the Mem- 
Schib visitéd her very frequently. He had 
beught four annas worth of soda water from 
tre shop below and had not paid for it. 
When the man asked for his money, the 
youngster had referred him to -his aunt. 
Tae man had next approached the Mem- 
Sahib, who told him plainly that since she 
had not taken his wares, she saw no necessity 
O- paying for them. The poor man was at 
his wit’s end. He did not know what to do, 
whica made him quite furious. 

Today the Mem-Sahib was going out 
with a huge trunk, most probably to buy 
materials, for the dresses, she had got orders 
for, The fool of a shop-keeper fell into a 
panic at once. The Mem-Sahib was escaping, 
hs thought and -he would see nothing more 
of his four annas. When fools are in panic, 
they would go further than the most 
valiant. So up he jumped and shouted, “Hey 
coachman, stop. Mem-Sahib, pay me first, 
then you may go.” 

The fat was in the fire, with a vengeance. 
The Mem-Sahib discarded all ideas about 
Shopping, for that day, she had the trunk 
Erought- down from the roof of the carriage 
and got down herself. The shop-keeper 
retreated within his stronghold, from whence 
Fe tried in vain to defend himself. Prova 
snd Hirendra had appeared when the curtain 
was about to descend, on this tragicomedy. . 

“You son of a coolie?” the Mem-Sahib 
was shouting, “did I take your filthy soda 


water? Come out, I will beat you with 
my slipper. I would have gone in if if had 
been a good house, but I cannot go inside 
a coolie’s room.” 

“The nephew says, the aunt will pay and 
the aunt says the nephew will,” said the 
shop-keeper. “I should like to see the 
brother-in-law, who will sell anything to you 
again.” 

This must have hurt the Sahib’s self- 
respect. “See here” he shouted, “don’t utter 
that word again.” 

The shop-keeper did not agree to this 
reasonable request. Again he called upon 
that. relative by marriage to witness his 
plight. The Sahib thought it high time to 
do something. He took off his coat and 
discarded his muffler as well. “Come on 
man” he cried, rolling up his shirt sleeves. 
“come outside.” 

The shopman did not accept his invitation 
aud even his wife was far from., 
pleased at this show of conjugal love. She — 
was Offended probably, at this hint, that she- 
alone was not a match for any living being. 
She gave him a push, saying, “You needn't 
butt in. I have got my shoe for him. Get 
away.” The poor young man retreated and 
began to put on his coat again. 

When the repeated invitations of the 
Mem-Sahib failed to bring out the shop- 
keeper to receive the shoe-beating, she began 
to go up the stairs to her room, abusing 
ihe shop-keeper and his forefathers all the 
while. Even when up in her flat, she came 
out on the balcony to give the passers-by 
their due share of her attention. The crowd 
began to hoot and clap. The Sahib pulled. . 
his wife by the arm once, to make her come 
inside, but an energatic push soon made him: 
know his place. 

“But where has the Ayah gone?” Prova 
said,” The child is sleeping.” 

The cook said that the Madrasi woman, 
down-stairs, had been taken ill suddenly. So 
her daughter had come for the Ayah. She had 
not come up again. The Ayah had asked 
him to look after her sleeping charge and to 
call her, if she woke up. As the child had 
been sleeping quite calmly, he had not 
gone for the Ayah. 4 

"Go and ask her to come up,” said Prova, 
“I don’t want her to sit there gossiping.” 

The cook went down and returned with 
the Ayah. The woman downstairs had 
suddenly been overtaken by the pains of 
travail, but as she had none to help her, she 
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had begged Ayah to come to her. She had 
sent her entreaties to Prova, through tae 
Ayah, asking her to allow Ayah to stay with 
her during the night. Prova sent her woman 
down at once. During the night the piteous 
cries of the woman, broke through her sleep 
again and again. 

In the morning, she found that the Ayah 
had already come up and was attending to 
her duty after abath. “How is the woman?” 
Prova asked, “Has the baby come? What is 
it, a boy or a girl?” 

The Ayah replied that it was a girl. Her 
fone showed a total lack of enthusiasm. 
Prova thought it was due to the baby being 
a girl. “But whats the difference between 
a son and a daughter?” she asked, “why sre 
you so cast down? A girl is as much of a 
human being as a boy.” 

The Ayah exclained. It would not heave 
mattered at all, she said, had the girl been 
normal and healthy. But this one was 
deformed and ugly. If she lived, she would 
- be the source of never-ending sorrow and 
trouble to her parents. 

Oh dear, what a pity!” said Prova, “I 
re just thinking of going down to see the 
a 

“Don’t go, madam”, the Ayah said, 

_ “you will make the mother more ‘ashamed. 
She thinks ita disgrace. She has got high 
fever too, it is best for her to remain quiet.” 

Prova asked what was wrong with the 
baby. The Ayah said that it was hare-lipred 
aud club-footed. Its mother had suffsred 
the tortures of the damned in giving bizth 
to it. Her husband had left the house in 
anger, when he heard that the child was 
like that. So the woman was left alone and 
helpless, 

“Good Heavens !” said Prova, “Can a man 
be such a monster ? Take these two rupees 
and buy some food for the woman. Who is 
with her now ? 

The Ayah said that a Mahomedan woman 
was with her and she would stay till the 
afternoon. Afterwards, the Ayah would zo. 
It was expected that the inhuman beast of a 
husband would return by that time. The 
woman went off with the money to buy 
milk. 

Prova was retiring to her bed-room, wken 
she stopped at the sound of the Mem-sahib’s 
voice. She was asking some one whether the 
new-born child was a boy or a girl. The 
Mahomedan woman came out to reply to her, 
and shot back to the room as if afraid to 


stand outside. But the Mem-sahib’s curiosity 
was far from satisfied and she began to des- 
cend the winding staircase heavily, in order 
to learn everything in detail. 

Prova returned to the back verandah, a 
bit curious. A turmoil broke out almost at 
once, down stairs. Shouts in mixed Hindi, 
Tamil and English, were heard, but she failed 
to understand anything. But the Mem 
Sahib’s voice rose, as usual, above the storm- 
screaming. “Son of a dog, dirty swine, etc.” 
Sounds of slapping were also distinctly heard, 
though Prova could but guess, who the ad- 
minstrator was. 

After a while the Mem-sahib came up 
panting. Her dark face was quite red witb 
fury and exertion. The Ayah too returnoad 
almost at the same time. 

“Who were the people fighting 
quarreling downstairs 2?” Prova asked. 

It appeared that the husband of the sick 
woman had just come back, heavily drunk. 
He had begun to abuse her for giving birth to 
such a deformed child and was threatening 
to strike her. The Ayah and the Mahomedan 
woman were scolding him and his wife 
and elder daughter were crying. At this 
juncture, the Mem-sahib appeared on thie 
scene and asked what the matter was. On 
hearing the cause of the trouble, she abused 
the Madrasi, in very filthy language. The 
man was too far gone to know what ha was 
doing ani he too answered her in lice 
language, the Mem-sahib gave him two or 
three resounding siaps and one blow with hər 
shoe to finish with, Then as the mur 
escaped with his life, she too left their room 
and went up. 

“It served him right”, said Prova, “The 
Mem-sahib is more than a match for him. 
But how is the patient ?” 

The woman was better, the Ayah said, 
But the baby had scarcely any clothing. 
The mother too had no proper bed-clothes or 


and: 


blankets. she was lying on a mat. The man. 
was extremely frightened and if was not 
known wken he would return. In the end, 


she requested Prova, if she had any worn- 
out baby-clothes to give it tə that pcor 
woman’s child. 

As Prova was about to enter her room 
to look for any sort of clothing, she might 
give away, the Mem-sahib was seen descen- 
ding the stairs again, with a heavy blanket 
and a sui; case, The Ayah rushed down, 
unable to check her cariosity. A few minutes 
later, she rashed up again. She was brim- 
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ming over with news. The Mem-sahib had 
struck everybody dumb with her muni- 
ficence. She had given the woman a blanket, 
wich must have cost at least thirty rupees, 
Ard she had given the baby, cne bag full of 
frocks, caps, socks and wraps. They were 
very beautiful, some were of silk, some of 
cotton and some woolen. All were of her 
own sewing and contained yards and yards 
of lace and most beautiful embroidery. Such 
clothes for such an ugly baby! They were 
fit for a prinsess. 

Prova was surprised. “Strange”, she said, 
“a person, who is ready to kill a man for the 
sum of fcur anpas. I should like to ask her 
the reascn, only I don't speak to ber.” 

The Ayah said it was not at all difficult. 
As soon as the elder Mem-sahib would go 
out, she would get the desired information 


from the younger. 

Fortunately, the opportunity presented 
itself very soon. After breakfast, the Mem- 
sakib weat out as usual to do her shopping. 
Her sister came out and stood on the 
balcony. The Ayah rushed out at once to 
have a bit of gossip with her. Prova felt 
toa shy to go out, but she also sat down 
in a place, from whence it would be easy 
to hear them. = 

The Ayah asked the younger Mem-sahib, 
about those clothes, given to tha baby. To 
whom did they belong ? 

The girl was silent for a time, then she 
replied, “Those are my sister’s child’s.” 

“Is the child gone ?” asked the Ayah. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

They went on talking and the whole 
history came ouf, presently. The elder Mem- 
sakib had been married very early toa 
drunkard. The man had a lot of money, 
buz he had squandered it all on drink and 
other vices. His poor wife was° much 
younger than he, and strange to say, she 
was a shy timid thing then. She feared her 
husband very much, and suffered his blows 
in silence. 

Three or four years after marriage, she 
gave birth to a daughter. Unfortunately, 
the girl was born deformed. The man got 
mad with anger and abused his wife to his 
hearts content. He had no objection to 
venting his anger on the innocent cause of 
it, but that his wife came between and 
received it all on herself. Noone liked 
tha puny and deformed child, so she became 
entirely her mother’s concern. She was the 
orly object, upon which all the pent-up 
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affection of her heart was lavished. She 
would guard it jeolously as a tigress guards 
her cubs and would permit none to see if 
even, As soon as her husband would go 
out, she would sit down to sew for her 
child. She was a great expert at this. No 
other baby, in that quarter, had such a 
wardrobe. But none, alas, was so ugly. She 
would dress the baby up in her fine clothes 
and walk about with her inside the rooms. 
She would never take it out. 

But even this bit of happiness was not 
long for her. Her husband returned home 
one night, excessively drunk even for him. 
He pushed the child down from the bed. 
The girl was too weak to survive such a 
blow and expired. 


What happened next, the mother could 
not clearly remember. She became fully 
conscious again the next day and found 
herself in the lock-up of the police station. 
She heard that she had wounded her husband 
very seriously, with a chopper. He was 
in the hospital. She was acquitted in the 
trial, and fortunately, another freedom too 
awaited her. Her husband left her and she 
sav no more of him. After afew years, 
she heard that he was dead. 


Though she was left without any means 
of subsistence, she did not have to suffer. 
She began to earn fairly well as a dress- 
maker. But she changed completely. From 
a shy timid woman, she became a termagant. 
Like the famous Emperor of Rome she 
wanted the whole human race to have one 
single neck, that she might cut it with one 
stroke. The male sex became obnoxious 
to her, and beautiful children only gave 
rise to hatred in her heart. She acquired an 
amazing stock of bad language and became 
quite free with blows, 


But such is the need of companionship in a 
human being, that even such a person could 
not lead a solitary life. This young Sahib 
married her for her money and was made 
to swallow abuse and blows even together 
with his meals. But it must be said for the 
Mem-sahib, that the meals were quite good. 
Her younger sister had no other shelter, so 
she too lived with her hot-tempered sister. 

Just at this juncture, the Mem-sahib 
returned from her shopping. Seeing her 
sister on the balcony, she flared up at once. 

Why are you staring like an owl?” she 
asked. The girl escaped inside at once. 


Prova was rather struck with the story. 
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All judged the Mem-sahib, by her outward 
demeanour, but few knew that her heart 
still contained the fountain of pure love. 
The memory of her lost child, still made 
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her htman and womanly. She coud 
remember that she was a mother once. 

After that Prova ceased to speak ill JÊ 
the Mem-sahib. 


AFGHANISTAN IN WORLD POLITICS 


By De. TARAKNATH DAS, Ph. D. 


IS Majesty the King of Afghanistan’s 
visit to various Asian and Huropean 
countries has stirred up considerable 
speculation among the statesmen of the 
world. This is due to the fact that the 
Afghan King is a man of character and pro- 
gressive ideas ; and he is travelling not for 
the purpose of pleasure and squandaring 
state-funds as many of the Indian Princes 
and others do, on the contrary, he has left 
his country, asa serious student of world 
politics to secure first-hand information on 
the subject and to establish personal contacts 
with the leading statesmen of the world, so 
that he will be able to serve his country 
more effectively. 

British statesmen and soldiers are apt to 
ignore ao Asian ruler and spread the notion 
that he is an indolent autocrat; but in the 
case of the King of Afghanistan, a distinzuish- 
ed British soldier Lt. Gen. 
McMunn, K C. B. in an article “Afghanistan 
in Warp and Weft” published in the Nation- 
al Review of Janaary 1928, characterises the 
young monarch, in the following way :— 


“His Majesty, the King of Afghanistan is. an 
earnest student of progress, and of the adoptions 
of as much of the ways of the West as_may suit 
the psychology of his upland_ folk. Hdacation, 
industry, transportation on modern lines are all 
emanating from his young head, which grew to 
manhood in his own rugged hills.” 


There is not the least doubt of che fact 
that Great Britain wanted to reduce Afghan- 
istan toa mere British protectorata. 
this purpose several Afghan Wazs were 
fought, although unsuccessfully. It is a 
historical truth that the Angle-Russian 
Entente (1907), which was so necessary to 
the policy of encirclement of Germary, led 
to the understanding that Afghanistan and 
Tibet and Southern Persia would be within 
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the British sphere of influance, whereas. 
Mongolia and Manchuria and Northern 
Persia would go to Russia, Article I of tae- 
Convenzions (Anglo-Russian Entente) regazd 


ing Afghanistan reads as follows :— 


_ “Great Britain disclaims any intention of chang- 
ing the political position of Afghanistan and pro- 
mises neither to take measuras in Afghanistan 20r 
to encourage Afghanistan, to threaten Russia. 
Russia recognizes Afghanisvan as outside ier: 
sphere cf influence and agrees tc act in politica): 
relations with Afghanistan through Great Briain 
and to send no agents to Afghanistan.” 


Thais Anglo-Russian understanding against 
Afghan independence was never acknowlelg- 
ed as binding by the late Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, acd if made the Afghans feel that tacy 
must protect their national independence 
through close co-operation with other nations. 
So during the World Wer Afghan sympataies. 
were with Turkey and the Central Porers 
and Tarko-German military and diplonmtie 
missions were received by the Afghan 
Goveroment. But the late Amir Habbiballa- 
Khan jadiciously and persistently refuse] to 
attack India at the suggestion of Germany 
ard Turkey, because Turkey and Germany 
were in no position to aid Afghanistan vith 
military forces or arms or amunitions It 
was evident that Afghanistan would not aave- 
been able to hold her own against British 
forces:from Beluchistan and India and the 
Russian forces from Turkestan and Persia. 

Sicece the conclusion of the World War 
and the fall of Imperial Russia, Afghanis an’s 
militery and diplomatic pcsition has deen 
considerably strengthened. Soviet Russia’s 
repuciation of the Anglo-Russian Wateute,. 
eonclusion of Afghan-Russian pact, and 
Anglo-Persian misunderstanding made it 
possible for Afghanistan to take a decided. 
stand against Great Brizain, and favor Turkey 
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ir her struggle against Greece. She also 
expressed in various ways good-will to the 
pople of India in her struggle for indepen- 
dence. 

Ir 1319, alarmed by the Afghan-Russian 


pact, Britain, in violation of the then existing 


treaty between Afghanistan and herself, 
attacked Afghanistan. The adventure was 
bcth`zostly and sanguinary because of the 
bravery of the Afghans. Britain did not 
hesitate to adopt a policy of frightfulness 
and used bombs from aeroplanes on unforti- 
fied e:ties.and villages to create panic among 
the Afgkan people. Indian national sympathy 
was overwhelmingly in favor of Afghanistan 
and fear:ng serious revolutionary trouble in 
India, Britain did not try to march to Kabul 
bus made an agreement with Afghanistan. 
Tha success of Afghanistan in securing 
alkances aud close friendly understandings 
wih foviet Russia, Persia and Turkey, and 
the rezognition accorded to Afghanistan, as 
an independent state by Germany, Poland, 
Frence and other European Powers have 
foreed britain to give up the theory of 
wa:ing Afghanistan a dependency. Britain, 
the-efore, had to recognize Afghanistan aS an 
independent naticn, and signed a treaty on 
November 22, 1921, to that effect. Mr. 
Hir'zel, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Ingia has summarised if as follows :— 
_“Saticfactory written assurances having been 
given br Afghanistan that Russian Consulates-~that 
ig of course propaganda bases—should be excluded 
from the -ndo-Afghan frontier, the way seemed 
-oper to fruitful negotiations.. The two governments 
agre2d io respect one another’s internal and exter- 
nal ‘ndeperdence ; to recegnize bounderies then 
exisient, subject to slight readjustment near the 
Khy ver tc receive legations at London and Kabul 
and corstar officers at Delhi, Calcutta. Karachi, 
Bombay. Kandahar and Jalalabad respectively. The 
Afgkan ‘yovernment is allowed to, import free of 
custcms duty such material as js required for 
strecethening of their country. So long as the 
British are assured that the intentions of the 
Afghans are friendly, this proviso applies to arms 
and ammunition also, The export of goods to 
British erritory from Afghanistan is permitted, 
while seperate postal and trade conventions are to 
‘be concluded in future. Further, each party 
underiak»s -o inform the other of major operations 
in the vieinity of the border line.” 
The zecgraphical position of Afghanistan, 
the present condition of World Polities and 


* The complete text of the treaty with two 
“schedules” are to be found as Appendix VII o 
the Friti:h Blue Book: Statement exhibiting moral 
and materiai progress and condition of India during 
the year ‘921. 
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the growing military power of the Afghan 
State are in favor of Afghanistan’s existence 
as an independent Power. The existence of 
Anglo-Russian rivalry forces Great Britain 
and Rassia to be considerate to Afghanistan. 
It seems that the Soviet Russian policy is 
to influence Afghanistan to commit to a pro- 
gramme of recovery of Beluchistan and 
march towards the South which will cut off 
British land communication from India to 
the Persian Gulf. It is needless to add that 
Great Britain will oppose, with all her might 
such a move on the part of Afghanistan. It 
is, however, known that Great Britain will 
not be unwilling fo look upon with favor, 
if Afghanistan tries to extend her influence 
to the North, towards Central Asia. But the 
wise ruler of Afghanistan is not inclined to 
adopt any policy of adventure; on the 
contrary, it is apparent that he is anxious 
to develop the resources cf the land and 
bring about educational, economic and social 
progress of the people. 

It may be emphasised that the ruler 
of Afghanistan fully realises the fact, 
that if ever Russia and Great Britain 
agree to crush Afghanistan, then it 
will not be possible to maintain her 
independance, unless the peoples of Asia and 
some of the European states take a stand 
against such a programme. Thus recently 
the Afghan monarch has been reported to 
have said that he believed in the principle 
of the League of Nations which guarantees 
territorial integrity of all nations, but it 
seemed to him that a League of Asian Nations 
was necessary to protect Asian Independence. 
It seams that this belief is atthe bottom of 
the positive policy of friendship between 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey and Afghan 
interest in cementing friendship with the 
peoples of India, China and Japan. In this 
connection it should be noted that the second 
Pan-Asian Conference, which held its sessions 
at Shanghai last November, decided to hold 
its next session in Kabul this year. 

It is quite apparent that the present ruler 
of Afghanistan is fully conscious of the need 
of establishing closer relations with European 
Powers other than Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. It is 
the Crown Prince of Afghanistan has been 
a student in the French Military Academy at 
Paris for the past few years; and Italian, 
German and other scientists and Engineers 
are welcome in Afghanistan. Afghanistan is 
full of valuable mineral resources, specially 
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oil; and it has been reported that tae 
Afghan ruler is interested in developing his 
country industrially, by securing support of 
international capitalists and also by connect- 
ing Afghanistan with Europe by building 
railroads. It lias been also suggested that 
Afghanistan may seek American capital to 
promote various industrial enterprises. The 
King of Afghanistan rightly believes that his 
country can be transformed industrially as 
The Switzerland of Asia.” 

Some of the Pan-Islamist leaders of India 
cherish the hope that the King of Afghanis- 
tan will take the leadership in freeing India 
from British rule and establish a Mos.em 
Empire in India. But King Amanullat of 
Afghanistan, on his way to Europe, passed 
through India and when he was so entkus- 
iaStically received by the people of India, 
he, by his actions and speeches, made it clear 
that the Moslems of India should practise 
religious toleration and work for the progress 
of India in co-operation with the Hindus. 

Recently it has been reported that, when 
a British newspaper-man asked His Majasty 
the King of Afghanistan, to give his views 
on Anglo-Afghan relations, the latter re; lied 
to the effect that he would be in a better 
position to form his views after his inter- 
view with Sir Austin Chamberlain, the 
British Secretary of State. It seems that 
Great Britain will be quite anxious to assure 
friendliness with Afghanistan, that Russian 
influence may not be predominant az the 
border of India, In the past British attitude 
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towards Nationalist Turkey and the Lausanne 
Conference was influenced to a large extent 
by the then existing situation in Iadia and 
for the purpose of winning the Indian Moslem; 
on, the side of the British Government in 
India ; similarly the new crisis in Indian 
political life, as indicated ky the decision of 
the All-India National Congress, Inlian 
Tiiberal Federation and the All-India Mosleni 
League to boycott the Simon Commission, 
will certainly inflaence Great Britain to be 
conciliatory to Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan has become a vital factor in 
the World Politics of today and her impor- 
tance is bound to grow. Thus Huropean 
Powers such as Italy, France and Germany 
which have no territorial contact with 
Afghanistan and Asian states like Japan anad 
Turkey, not to speak of India and China 
will be forced to take special interest in 
Afghan attitude in World Politics. No doubt 
major energy of Afghanistan will be directed 
towards her relations with Great Britain and 
Russia ; but friendship and understanding 
with such powers as France, Italy, Germany 
and Japan will be of great value to her in 
every way. Thus it may be safely asserted 
that His Majesty, the King of Afghanistan 
who is a soldier and statesman of high 
character, is on a Mission to promote the 
interests of his people and state internation- 
ally and to learn actual possiblities for 
Afghanistan in the field of World Politics. 

New York. U.S. A. 

February 20. 1928. 
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By RABINDRA NATH MAITRA 


railway coach, painted yellow, Bendles 
big and small tied in cloth, a score of 
dilapidated and soiled tin truaks, a 
.dozen or ten baskets, some twenty canvas 
' hand-bags, two dozens blankets, country-made 
and foreign, half a dozen tattered qults of 
old cloth, cocoanut hookahs with earthen 
bowls for the tobacco galore, and small 
round metal or tin boxes for betel for 
chewing, and metal glasses for water. Ia 
-the midst of all this, shoes--pumps, -adian 
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slippers, Derby shoes, Indian shape with 
up-turned toes, and canvas shoes : shoes of 
Chinese make from Calcutta, strong slippers 
from Taltollah and from Thanthania, orna- 
mental slippers from Cuttack and shoes from 
Agra—specimens old and new, all together. 
Inside the carriage near the top there 
was a notice: “To seat 24.” Just four 
benches and a half for twenty-four people. 
The half bench was in the possession of the 
orderly of the Collector Sahib. Within the 
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benches, between their. empty spaces, were 
bugs ky the million; and on the benches, 
forty cne people closely packed — men and 
womer, boys, old’ men, children. Turbans, 
felt or cloth caps and embroidered caps; 
loose robes of Mohammedan mendicants, 
ochve-dyed garments of Hindu jogis, loin 
cloths, saris of women, plain white dhotzs 
without border, dhotzs with borders of the 
guice-ball pattern and of the thick and thin 
lire pattern, and trousers and tunics—a 
remarkable harmony of all these. 

Smells, to be sure. The door of the’ water 
closat was tied up with a string ; there was 
no later. Under one bench was a dead rat ; 
undər another, some banana skins rotting for 
many £ day. Hookah tobacco, Indian leaf- 
rolled aigarettes, cigarettes, hashish, cocoanut 
cil and strongly smelling floral oils, dirty 
blankets and cloth quilts, the huge bundle of 
the not very clean Kabulee and the uncorked 
bottle sf rum which the orderly of the 
Collectcr Sahib had. All these smells combined 
in one. 

The stuffy heat of Aagust, and with it 
was the noise of the little children crying. 
Thres cr four passengers were trying all at 
the same time to lean out of the 
seme window for a whiff of fresh air. 
Ic this situ&tion a perspiring young 
woman was making a vain attempt 
within her discreet wimple to cool herself 
with a -ittle breeze by carefully fanning her- 
self wifh the hanging lappet of her sari. 
In acoraer an old woman had drawn her 
feet up so her body and was sort of gasping 
in an excess of fever. 

Ting! Ting! Ting! 
the Syren, 

A Station. “Cakes and pastries!” “Betels 
and Cigerettes.”’ “Porter, come this way !” 

“Where do you want to get in by here? 
Can’t you see it all fall? Get along that 
wey Y’? 

“I sa7, Mr. Guard!” 

“You damn !” 

“I saz, Ticket Babu, where can I get a 
seat ?” 

“Why don’t you get inside this ?” 

“He -von’t let me !” 

“Won't he? Is the carriage his father’s 


aud the sereech of 


property ? Come along, get inside quick! 
Hallo, Good Morning, Pedro!” and the 
Ticket Eabu tripped along towards the 


Guard's compartment. 
“Qaicx, Mahesh, get in quick, he is: wav- 
ing tha flag !” 
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Jerrk ! . 

“I say, my good man, so you must conie 
inside ?” 

“Just for two stations, friend; do please 
move this big bundle of yours a bit ; that’s 
a good fellow. Ah, how hot it is!” 

The screech of the Syren. 

Jerrk! Bang! 

Hat on head, white coat and trousers, 
red of face, comes in the Flying Checker. 
The young woman got frightened and moved 
away from him. The checker advanced 
two steps towards her, and stood almost 
touching her, and shouted out to the old 
man in front of him, “Out with your 
ticket !” 

“Yes, Sir !”’ 

“Now then, be quick about it—move off, 
you damn" g 

The up-country boy who was sitting 
on the floor near his feet became 
frightened and fell down in trying to move 
away. 

“Your ticket ?” 

“I couldn’t get time to buy - it, 
shall go as far as Daspur.” 

“So you haven’t got a ticket? 
then, your money! out with it quick !” 
“Here it is, Sir, just seven annas.” 
“That won’t do, must pay a rupee!” 

The man took out four annas more from 
the knot in a corner of his towel and gave 
the sum to the checker. That was all he had. 

“Must pay more!’ 

“Where am I to get it from, Sir? The ticket 
costs eight annas, and I have paid eleven 
annas—I have no more money !” 

“Hight annas for the fare, and eight 
fiae.” 

“Do excuse me for this time, Sir.” 

“Very well, don’t do it again! I say, 
move off, I want to get out! you woman 
there!” He pushed the frightened young 
woman with his elbow and trod on the feet 
of the old woman, and was out of the 
compartment. 

“Oh, oh, I am killed !” the pitiful 
the old woman. 

“Sahib, you took my fare, but where’s my 
ticket ?”’ 

“Don’t howl!” the Sahib entered another 
carriage. 

“Baladpur! Baladpur!” shouted the statica- 
porter. Once more the same old cries and 
noises, and the same pitiful and eager 
attempt of the passengers to get iaside the 
carriage ; and the queer Hindustani of the 


Sir! I 


Now 


ery of 


THIED CLASS 


Station-master, and cries of abuse from the 
railway porters, and the noise and clamour 
is well as pitiful cries of the packed third 
class passengers. The Station master shouted 
“Sound the bell, I say, there!” 

“Do stop, my father! O Sahib, my father, 
do stop the train for a minute!” cried out 
an old woman with a small bundle in her 
hand and came near the train. 

“Get away, old woman! Its started 
The old woman said in tones of frantic 
prayer— My poor Bipin won’t live, my 
father: I came down this morning .to the 
doctor’s and here is his medicine that I am 
taking with me.” And while she said this 
she was on the carriage, when the Ticket- 
Babu held her and got her down. The train 
was in motion. The old woman threw her 
bundle down on the platform, and wailed out 
“O my poor Bipin!” The rest of her words 
were lost in the noise of the train. 

The train was running. I was wondering 
how long it would take for a re-acting of tha 
Black Hole tragedy if all the windows wers 
closed, when the train stopped.. The thirsty 
passengers shouted out together—Water-man ! 
Hi, Water-man!” and forthwith from fifty 
windows on all sides came outa hundred 
and fifty empty lotas, glasses, cups and mugs. 

“Hi, Water-man, this side!” 

The water-man, ‘dark of complexion, bare- 
footed, with a cap on his head, came with a 
black bucket, and stood nearby, and said in a 
bullying manner—' This side, eh? You would 
have water by just ordering it, hey ?” Then he 
saidinan undertone—“two pice for a lota full ™ 
Filling his left fist with coppers the watez- 
man was going back with the empty bucket 
in his right hand, when the orderly of tke 
Collecter Sahib awoke from his doze, and 
bawled out, “Water-man, bring here water.” 
The water-man turned bis eyes red wizh 
anger ; but when he saw Mr. Orderly with 
his long beard and his fine turban, he pat 
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down on the ground his bucket and made a 
very low salaam and said, “Good morning, 
your honour! Please wait a little, I'll go 
and get fresh water.” 

Feeling like a conquering hero, Mr. 
Orderly cama back to his place and began 
to twirl his moustache. 

The train was to have stopped for ten 
minutes ; but twenty minutes passed, and 
still the train would not start To escape the 
heat inside the train. I got down on the 
the platform. A porter was coming. 

“T say, can you tell me why the train is 
waiting so long?” 

“Don’t know.” The porter went away. 

The Bengali ‘Ticket-checker was coming. 

“Mr. Checker, why this long wait for the 
train ?” 

“The lady of Mr. Caddie is 
lunch.” 

“Mr Caddie—-who is he ?” 

“What good your knowing ?” he said in 
English. I understood that it would not 
help me if I knew that, and so I kept quiet, 

The checker went away. 

The soda water man was coming my way 
jingling his empty bottles. 

“My good man, can you tell me who Mr. 
Caddie is 7” 

“He is a jute-broker from  Nilganj, 
travelling in the second class.” 

The “lady” of Mr. Caddie came and the 
Station-master accompanied her and saw her 
settled in her compartment. The Eurasian- 
guard asked the Station-master if everything 
was all rigat, and raised his flag, and the 
train started. 

Suddenly, it struck my ears, that wail of 
the old woman—'For pity’s sake, my father, 
do keep the train from going for an instant ! 
Bipin, my son, O my poor Bipin—”’ 

[Translated from the original Bengali story 
by Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, m. A. 
D. Litt. (London) | 
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Some Organisers of the Sind Provincial Ladies‘ Conference 
From left to right; Mrs. Chatursing. Mrs. J. Daulatram, Mrs. Houri Mehta, 
Mrs. Rupehand Parar. Miss A. Khumchand, Mrs. Dharmdas 





Karachi Handicrafts Exhibition 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 





. N. Paul 


Mrs 


Mrs. Ammukuty Ammal 





Srimati Laxumi Bai 


Mrs. Iravati Mehta 





Mrs. Sumitra Bai A. Zahir 


It is one of the most encouraging signs 
to find that Indian women have been trying 
to organise themselves for their own better- 
ment. The good news comes from Hyderabad 
(Sind) that recently some prominent ladies in 
Sind convened the Sind Provincial Ladies 
Conference at Karachi. The authorities of 
the Indian Girl’s School at Karachi organised 
a Handicafts Exhibition during the sitting of 
the Conference. Mrs. Rurpcuanp BILARAM a 
prominent women social worker of Sind 
who, recently erected at her own costa 
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Miss Tehmina Dhanji Munshi 


comodious building at Karachi to be utilised 


as a Ladies’ Club House, welcomed the 
delegates on bebalf of the Reception Committee 
of the Conference which was presided over 
by Mrs. Hovurt Menta. The prominent 
organisors of the Conference were Mrs. 
Cuatursina, Mrs. Jarrampas Davbatram, Mrs. 
Tyasser (Secretary to the Reception Com- 
mittee), Mrs. Kuemcuanp and Mrs. DHARMADAS. 

Mrs. Iravatr Menta of Benares has been 
awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medel in 
appreciation of her social service work. 

Several Indian ladies have been nominated 
by government on local bodies in British 
Iudia viz. Miss Teamma Duanst Mons 
(Bulsar Municipality), Srmavr Laxumr Bar 
(District Educational Council, South Canara). 
Mrs. N. Pavut (Palmeottah Municipality), 
Mrs. ÅMMUKUTY Amat, B. A` L. T. (Conjeevaram 
Municipality). In the Baroda State Dr. Sumrrra 
BAI A. Zante has been elected as a muni- 
cipal councillor. Mrs Zamm is the doctor 
in. charge of the Kajipura Dispensary, 
Sidhupur. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MANCHOURIA: 


By SCOTT NEARING 


i ANCHURIA is one of the richest. economic 

_priges in the Far-Hast. Chinese and Japa- 

nese business interests are now engaged in 
a struggle for the control of the Manchurian 
prize which can end in only one way,— 
with the expulsion of Japanese monopoly 
and special privilege and the establishment 
of Chinese economic domination over tke 
whole 365,000 square miles of its area. 

Economic life is surging up in Manchur.a 
at a prodigious rate, Thirty years ago there 
was nota mile of railway in the territory 
and the population was negligible. Today 
the railways of Manchuria make up about 
40 per cent, of all the railways in China ard 
the population is at least 35 millions. 

Manchuria has been made by railroads. 
Soil is rich, but water communications aze 
inadequate. Until railroad building begen 
the fertile plains, mineral deposits and forest 
areas were practically closed to use. Rail- 
road construction has converted this territo7y 
into an immense source of food and of the 
raw materials of industry. 

Some idea of the great economic oppar- 
tunities that are presented in Manchuria 
may.be gained from the experience of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad. The facts appear 
in. North Manchuria and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, published in Harbin by 
the Chinese Railway Printing Office in 1924. 
Later data were provided by the Railway 
Offices. 

The concession to build the Chinese 
Eastern was given in 1896. It ran for 30 
years. The Russian government stood behind 
the project as it was an important link in 
extending the Russian Empire to the Pacific. 
The Chinese Eastern passed to joint Russian- 
Chinese control on October 3, 1924. 

Apart from any political significance which 
the Chinese Eastern Railway may have, -ts 


La task from an economic point of view, was 


| 


to build up a virgin territory, in which 
“cultivable land was unéultivated; timber 
and mineral resources unexplored ; in which 
the most primitive system of agriculture 
and pastoral life existed; in which tae 
scattering population had practically 30 


contact with the outside world. 

The railroad has organized a number of 
departments to open and wake the country. 
It has three experimental farms; an agri- 
cultural laboratory ; two demonstration 
creameries and a cheese factory ; a cattle- 
breeding farm ; five organizations of cattle- 
breeders. There’ is a plague prevention 
station which distributes vaccines. The 
railway has wool-washing and pressing 
plants. It rents agricultural machinery to 
farmers and. in the case of new settlers, 
ploughs up the heavy turf for them charging 
ce cost of the service to the price of the 
and. , 

Besidas these activities in the field of 
agriculture, the railroad promotes local 
industry, mining, forestry, lumbering. 

The program sounds ambitious. But its 
base is only 1079 miles of main line; 458 
miles of siding and 297 miles of service 
track (1324 miles in all) in a territory nine 
times as large as the State of Ohio and 
nearly twice the size of France. Roads are 
extremely inadequate. Heavy operations 
(mineral mining for instance) can be carried 
on only within - about ten miles of railway 


nes. 

Stil, the economic life of the territory 
is develcping. Through the period of World 
War, revolution and Chinese civil war 
improvement has continued. Freight ship- 
ments are an excellent test of the develop- 
ment : 


Export and Import Freight to North 
Manchuria Carried by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. (1000 tons) 


Year Export Import Total 
1918 582 279 861 
{915 799 321 1120 
1920 1006 255 1261 
1921 1361 326 1687 
1922 1601 392 1993 
1928 1805 4.56 2261 
1924 1964 480 24.44 
1925 2344 496 2840 
1926 2754 600 3354 
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Freight imports have improved. In 1926. 
they were more than twice the 1913 and 
1920 tonnage. Freight exports are nearly. 
five times the 1913 figure and nearly five 
times the 1920 figure. Values, of course, 
would show a very much greater change 
than do tonnage figures. 

Manchurian products are still chiefly 
agricultural and exports are almost exclusively 
So: 


Products. of Manchuria (Million Harbin 


Dollars 
Total Value Per Cont. 
Agriculture’ © 264°0° 825 
Forestry 30°0 95 
Cattle 185 38 
Manufactures 45 1'4 
Mining 30 09 
of the exports, 94 per cent., are agricultural 
products, 


Before the World War the Chinese Eastern 
operated at a deficit: $106 million in 1907; 
$5 million in 1910; $2°9 million in 1913. 
The reorganization took place in 1920. The 
normal pre-war deficit was from three to five 
million dollars per year. The figures after 
1920 were: 


1921 (toes - $13 million 
1922 (profit) 2'8 million 
1923 -, -838 million 


Subsequent figures have not been published, 
but estimates, made by apparently well-in- 
formed people in Harbin, placed the profit 
for the year 1924, 1925 and 1926 at $30 
million Harbin dollars. Whatever the exact 
figure the prosperity of the road is obvious 
enough. 

Japanese and Russian imperialists were 
the pioneer railroaders in Manchuria; the 
Russians built the Chinese Eastern railways; 
the Japanese built the South Manchurian. 
Thus Maachuria became a market for foreign 
goods (mostly railway materials): an immense 
scuree of export; and a territory to which 
millions of Chinese workers could migrate. 

The Japanese have absorbed the business 
of Southern Manchuria. They control the 
South Manchurian Railway, in which their 
interests are estimated at about $600 million. 
They hold Darien, the principal Manchurian 
port, which is now second only to Shanghai 
as a Chinese commercial centre. They take 
neatly two-thirds of the total exports of 
South Manchuria and provide 40 per cent., of 
the imports. In 1927 there were 1008 Japanese 
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firms doing business in Manchuria; 584 
engaged in commerce, 292 in industry ; 
83 in transportation; 27 in farming; 14 in 
mining. The total - capital of these firms was 
$275 million. 

Thus Japanese business interests are skim- 
ming the cream from South Manchurian 
economic life. But they are not doing it 
with impunity. The population of Manchuria 
is Chinese and the Chinese are fighting. the 
Japanese tooth and claw. The reasons for 
this struggle are primarily economic. In- 
cidentally, they are social and racial. 

Japanese imperialist pioneers hoped to 
colonize Manchuria with a Japanese popu- 
lation. Had they succeeded, they would have 
had a firm hold on the territory. But .colo- 
nization proved impossible, first because of 
the severe winters and second because the 
Japanese in Manchuria were forced to 
compete directly with the Chinese immigrants 
from Shantung and Chihii. 

Japanese living standards are very much 
higher than those in China. Bat as culti- 
vators and merchants the Japanese are 
certainly not superior to the Chinese. When 
the Japanese went into Manchuria, therefore, 
outside of their monopoly of railways, 
minerals, ete., they were forced into direct 
competition with the Chinese millions who 
were being driven out of Shantung, Chihli 
and other provinces by the constant warfare, 
by crop failures, by rising prices, and who. 
were lured to Manchuria by cheap land and 
by the great demand for labor on railroad 
construction and in coal mines. About 400, 
000 Chinese immigrants went to Manchuria 
in 1924; 500,000 in 1925; 600,000 in 1926. 
In 1927 occurred what the Chinese Economic 
Journal describes as “an entirely unprecedent- 
ed influx of immigrants and refugees from 
Sharntung and Chihli, as well as from farther 
south, from Shanghai in particular and from 
the interior provinces of Shansi and Honan: 
On the face of the figures there is evidence 
that approximately a million immigrants 
will come into Manchuria this year.” This 
migration was accelerated, in the latter part 
of 1927 by a serious crop shortage in Shan- 


Len 


tung. 
Railroad building, the development of 


industry, mining and lumber and the great 
influx of immigrants into Manchuria have 
raised land values; expanded business ; and 
multiplied the opportunity fur profit in 
Manchuria. Good crops have added their 
quota to this prosperity wave. 


_ VINDICATION 


Who is to make the profits ? 

Clearly it will be impossible for the 
Japanese interests to hold a monopoly in 
Manchuria. The Chinese underbid them as 
colonials and as traders. Within the last 
few years groups of Chinese business men 
have begun a movement to challenge the 
whole Japanese position in Manchuria, in- 
cluding their railroad monopoly. “For the 
past ten years there has been considerable 
interest shown among Chinese in the proposec 
construction, independent of either Japanese 
or other foreign capital, of certain railways 
in Manchuria, especially in South-Western 
Manchuria.” If the port of Hulutao is 
developed, according to this plan, “It would 
serve to make the Peking-Mukden Railway 
and the other purely Chinese lines which 
might connect with it, entirely independent 
of traffic from the South Manchurian Rail 
way, and not dependent upon the Port af 
Darien. The Japanese are keenly aware cf 
this eventuality.” (Chinese Economic Journal, 
March, 1927, p. 381.) - 

The Japanese are so keenly aware of this 
eventuality that they have lodged a vigorous 
protest with the Chinese against the violation 
of their “treaty rights” involved in Chinese 
rail-road building in Manchuria. ‘The 
Chinese Eastern Times of August 16, 1927, 
published the complete text of the new 
Japanese demands. The Japanese demard 
the right to build six branch line extensions 
on the South Manchurian Railway, whieh 
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will give them a complete railway monopoly 
of Southern Manchuria. They demand the 
right to develop cattle and sheep ranches and 
the forest ard mineral resources of Manchuria 
and inner Mongolia. They demand special 
rights of residence and land ownership; and 
the right to police the territory occupied 
by their nationals. They insist that political 
disturbances be stopped and that no military 
forces, either Chinese or foreign be permitted 
to enter this territory. 

Japanese imperialism cannot survive in 
Manchuria unless it enjoys some form of 
special privilege. The Japanese know this. 
That is why they write into their treaties 
the special economic provisions behind which 
they are now making their stand. 

Chinese business men cannot hope to 
exploit Manchurian economic opportunities 
so long as Japanese interests monopolize 
them. The Chinese business men know this, 
and they also know something of the vast 
economic profits that will be reaped in 
Manchuria in the coming years by those 
who control railroads, mines, industries, 
banks, land. 

Here is a fundamental economic conflict. 
Japanese and Chinese economic interests both 
want the profits of Manchurian economic 
life. Neither is willing to share. They cannot 
both have them. Therefore there is every 
likelihood that they will continue to struggle 
until one or the other of the two rivals is 
eliminated. 


Gurrerman turns self-pity into humor, in Scribner’s : 


VINDICATION f 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


“The foolish mob i hooro, me now,” he mourned ; 
“Applauding mediocrities and schemers, 

ae scorn me, as the world has ever scorned, 

hile yet they lived, its prophets, poets, 


ers : 
z But on these walls wherein, by all forgot. 
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I toil im want and sorrow, men hereafter. 
Shall place memorial tablets !” “Yes, why not?” 
I owned, and turned away in silent laughter, 

Remembering a little boy who said, 
“Just wait? You'll all be sorry when I’m dead!” 
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Decline of the Rice-Eating Races 
The downfall and retrogressions 


Matsumura, writing 


in the Jitsugyono 
(Tokyo, Japan). 


The retrogression of India, 


entirely due to the rice diet of her people, 





Japan Testing Out Potato Bread To Replacing 


Rice Diet 


declares. He points to the Hindu race as the 
model of a decadent civilization. “Lack of proper 
amount and variety of vitamins in the food, needed 
for the proper growth of brain power, have 
brought about this deplorable result,” he 


goes on. 
Literary Digest 


Pattern in Postage Stamps Decorates 
Picture 


Postage stamps of many colors and designs have 
been used by a Pennysylvania man in fashioning 
an ornate picture-frame pattern. About two years 
were required to finish it, spare time only being 
given to the work, and several thousand pieces of 
stamps were used. Those printed or embossed in 
fadeless ink were selected, and the original hues 
of the decoration have been well preserved. 
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Brightly Colored Bits of Thousands of Postage 
Stamps Were Cut and Mounted to Form 
This Picture Frame 


The Chinese Yuletide 


“In China a number of festivals are observed, 
of which the most important are the Dragon Boat 
Festival, the Harvest Moon Festival and the New 
Year, and it may be noted that these correspond 
roughly to our Whitsuntide, Thanksgiving and 
Yuletide .....The New Year and the events that 
lead upto and follow it form the chief festival in 
in the Chinese Calendar. And if we take the 
trouble to compare the Western Yuletide with the 
Chinese New Year we shall find some extra- 
ordinary similarities which may lead upto the 
assumption that away back in the prehistory of 
man they had a common beginning. We have the 
presiding deities of the two festivals bearing an 
extraordinary resemblance to each other..-sacrifices 
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The Chinese Yuletide 


are offered to Tsao Chunor Tsao Wang, the 
kitchen God, by every family in the country---The 
presiding spirit of genius of the Western_ Yule ide 
is Santa Claus, St. Nicholas or Father_ Christmas, 
the present day form of the little God of the 
Hearth of our forefathers of the European forest .. 
because he was the God of Hearth he always makes 
his entry to our homes by way of the chimney. 


Arthur De C. Sowerley—The China Journal. 


Bamboo the Infant Gorilla 


Bamboo is the most human animal infant in 
captivity for his ways are decidedly like those of 
a normal baby of our own species. That 
shou'd not be the least surprising, for he 
is in fact a blood cousin, very distantly remeved, 
but nevertheless from the same ancestral stock as 








Bamboo 
homo sapiens—modern civilized man. In all 
probability - Dryopithecus was the common 
ancestor of the modern man-like apes and 
human beings. 
Evolution 


A Lighted Pencil 


_ For writing at night the pencil shown above 
is mounted on a barrel which contains tiny 
batteries that cast light on the paper at the writing 





A Lighted Pencil 
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point. A cap protects the pencil and bulb when 
carried in your pocket. - 
Popular Science 


No English Clothes for the French ? 


_ Here is the President of France in trcusers, 
just behind the Sultan of Morocco, “What | sort 
of a figure does a betrousered French President 
cut beside a gorgeously appareled Moroccan 





Real Sheik Clothes—Are They Handsomer Than Us 


Sultan ?” Indignantly asks a French fashion 
writer. “We uglify ourselves,” he says, “by aping 
London,’ 

Literary Digest 


Leather from the Sea 


_ "Wholesale leather dealers, are now obtaining 
marine leather from, man’s traditional’ enemy, 
sharx, and the sawfish, a huge member of the ray 
ami'y and closely allied to the sharks, has recently 
beep added to the list of j 
producers. It yields a leather pronounced quite as 
valuable, commercially, as that of the shark, 


Shark leather, owing to its peculiar fabric and 
woseweave, has far greater strength than most 
When treated and tanned, 


ether animal leathers. 





A Day’stCatch of Sharks and Sawfish 


the 


commercial leather 
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it becomes very soft and pliable, yet tough, and 


shows great resis 


tance to stretching. “Many 


sharks yield leather of beautiful hue. 
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Landing a Qiant Sawfish off Key West 


“The abundance of sharks in_ many parts of 
the tropical oceans, the ease and economy with 
which they can be captured, as well as the pro- 
ximity of the shark-fishing stations to ports from 
which the hides can be exported without reship- 
ment to the great leather centers, are attracting 
many to the possibilities of shark leather as a 
world-wide industry. i r 

Literary Digest 


Germany’s Discipline of Sport 


Sport is the substitute in Germany for cons- 
cription, which is forbidden by the Peace Treaty, 
as is well known, and the reason the German 
chooses this postwar ersaix, according to some 
English writers, is that the fighting qualities o! 
the British soldier during the war, an amatew 
soldier, compelled German respect and admira 
tion. Not sport for the sport of the thing, bu 
sport asa means to an end, is the idea of the 
powers that be in Germany. 

Literary Digest 
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Answering the Call of ‘Duty and Fatherland” 
German High School girls exercise with medicine balls aad women are taught that they are 
fulfilling a daty to their country 


Church Built Without Nails: Hight hold the structure together.. Its queer, pagodalike 
. rom illustrates the style of architecture peculiar 
Centuries Old | to the. nariod. 
5 ay Popular Mechanics 


A New Way of Preserving Animals 


Zoological and anatomical specimens will no 
longer have to be pickled in alcohol, nor will the 





Glue and Wooden Pegs Hold This Norwegiam Specimens Preserved by the New Paraffin Process 
Church Together : It was Erected nearly 1. Human brain. 2. Boa. 3. Human heart. 
800 Years Ago 4. Orang’s head. 
One of the sights of Oslo, Norway, is a larger creatures have to be stuffed for museum 
wooden chur¢h, 806 years old and built entirdy use. Plants and flowers also will not be dried and 
without nails. Glue, wooden pegs and braæœs prest, but preserved in all their structural form 
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and color.. This may now be done by saturating 
the objects with paraffin, after subjecting them 
to a treatment that fixes them in their natural 
forms and attitudes. It enables us, in fact, to 
preserve any animal or vegetable body in the 
Gry state, and with its characteristic forms per- 
feetly intact, during a practically unlimited period. 
The actual process is then begun, by the use 
of neutral substances, such as paraffin, furnishing 
sroducts that last indefinitely. 


Literary Digest 


“Girl and Rabbit” 


The picture exhibits Sir William _ Beechey,} 
serhaps at his best. As a painter of children and 
»f women he might claim a place in the great 
tradition of English Eighteenth Century portrait- 





Air Bubbles Trapped by Snow Crystals Form 
the Dark Lines These Designs 


The larger flakes rarely exceed one-third 
inch in diameter. Often the best ones are tiny 
bits of pure beauty from one-twentieth to one- 
fiftieth inch in diameter. The snowflake is 
doubtless built oy stages from its center outward. 


Popular Mechanics 


aw- — 


How Electric Plough Wars Againt 
Crop Pests 





“Girl and Rabbit” 


painting, but his rank is considerably below that 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom he most re- 
sembles. 

Literary Digest 


Icy Jewels of the Winter Storms 


Snowflakes, collected outside in a blackboard, 
taken into a cold room having out-door tempera- 
ture and quickly caught by the device of a photo- 
microscopic camera, an exposure of from 
ten to 100 second being given. The flakes are . ae 

to 3.600 timas. How Electric Plough Wars AgaintiCrop)Pests\~ 





magnified from sixty-four 


~ 
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The wires of this plough, invented by H. L.. 


Roe, of Pittsburgh, descri 
Popilar Science Monthly, 
current between the plow 
in the soil. 


in the November 
Shares to kill all pests 


Wealth from Ambergris 


. While ambergris may be unknown to the 
majority of people, it is the base of perfume’s 
pleasing fragrance, as well as the chemical element 
which makes the best perfumes expensive. The “pros- 





This Whale Is Worth About. $4,000, a Humpback 
Variety Common in the Pacific but Never 
Known to Be a Producer of Ambergris 


ting ground” for this substance is the whole 
seven seas, and every mile of the shore line of all 
the continents and islands. It is naturally most 
abundant in the waters inhabited by sperm 
whales, which usually prefer water that is colder 
than that chosen by other whales. Ambergris 
floats, and the occasional piece of it which becomes 
dislodged from the body of the whale may Crift 
for thousands of miles by wind, tide and currents. 

The world’s supply of ambergris has never 
been sufficient. Gray _ ambergris is the 
best quality, and iş therefore most in demand. 
Only limited quantities of gray ambergris have 
been available during the past year, with the 
result that the latest New York quotation upoa it 
is now $35_per ounce. The world’s greatest 
source of drift ambergris, where it is usually 
picked up at sea before it ever reaches shore, 
is in the Indian ocean and the China sea. 


Popular Mechanies 


Ezra Pound Crowned 


Ezra Pound Lately made an onslaugh: on 
prizes—literary prizes; and as a lege The Dial 
offers him its “award” for 1927. Mr. Pcund 
accepts.. The Dial award is not exactly a prize. 
There is no conscious competition. How the 
beneficiary is selected is a secret of The Dial’s 


ash 103,000 volts of gl] 





Ezra Pound 


editorial sanctum ; and the gift of $2,000 goes to 
encourage the writer in ways approved by The 
Dial. “Service to letters” is the phrase they 
employ. It is one of the intelligentsia who is 
usually chesen—names like T.S. Elliot and. Van Wyck 
pee occur to us as past wearers of The Dial’s 
. , Mr. Pound is credited with a “complete and 
isolated superiority as a master of verse form.” 
Mr. T. S. Elliot says : " 

.,, No one living has practised the art of verse 
with such austerity and devotion: and no one 
living has practised it with more success. I make 
no exception of age or of country, including France 
and Germany. . 
. . With Pound’s attack appear became pure 
Singing again. It regained color, movement, 
brilliancy, forcefulness. The idea of rounding out 
four stanzas merely to provide a tail-piece in a 
magazine went completely overboard.” Next week 
we will cite examples of Mr, Pound's verse. | 
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_[ Books in the (olen langua 
Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine artic 
AY ‘ll not be acknowledged, nor any queries rela 


receipt of books received for review will 


The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should 
the Bengali Reviewer, aa 7 
— Editor, 


Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, 


criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published. 


ENGLISH 


Joornat or Francis Bucuanan (kept, during 
the survey of the District of Shahabad in 1812- 


1813). Ed. by C. E. A. W. Oldham (Patna Govern- 
a Press). Pp. 192+XXXVI, with 3 maps. 


Dr. Buchanan , (afterwards Buchanan Hamilton) 
while making his statistical survey of “Eastern 
India” under orders of Wellesley, not only wrote 
a Report (short and- mutilated selections from 
which were printed in three volumes in 1838 as 
Martin’s Eastern India) but also kept a diary 
or Journal. Thanks to the liberality of the Bihar 
Government, the full reports and journals for the 
various Bihar districts are. being published now. 
For the work of editing them no better selection 
could have been made than the late Mr, V. H. 
Jackson and Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, who had 
made the Patna and Arrah-Gaya districts peculi- 
arly their own by tireless study of topography 
apd personal tours. Mr. Oldham enjoys in 
vespect of Bihar topography folklore, ethnology 

ne the same position of pre-eminence 
as an authority that the Ja Mr. W. Crooke did 
with regard to the United Provinces. | 
Tha Journal itself is eclipsed in interest and 
importance. by. Mr, Oldham’s introduction, notes 
and appendices, which contain a wealth of _ infor- 
mation that no ethnologist can afford to ignore. 
“Tt isin the field of archaeoelogy that Buchanan 
did some of his most valuable pioneer work . in 
- fhis district---Even up-to-date, most archaeologists 
seam to have contented themselves with revisiting 
sites referred to by him” (p. X). 


Warren Hastivas’s Lerrers to Sir Joun 
Macprmrson ; Edited by H.  Dodwell Faber and 
Goyer. Pp. 218 with four illustrations. 15s. 


Sir John Macpherson, who was a member of 
the Governor-General’s Council from 1781 and 
cficiating Governor-General in 1785-86, had pre- 
vieusly acted as Hastings’s friend and advocate 
in England in defending him before the Ministry, 
and Hastings greatly loved him. These letters 






es. will be noticed: Assamese, Bangali, 
alayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, 


periodicals, 


6 


fo 


English, French, German, 
Punjabi, Sindhi 
school and college text-books and their 
les, addresses, etc., will not be noticed. The, 
ting thereto answered. 
fice, addressed to the Assamese 


be sent to our o 
language of the books. No 


according to the 
M. R.) ‘ 


(101 of them being from Hastings) throw some 
light on Hastings’s policy and motives, though 
they will not lead to any revolutionary change mM 
the writing of the history of that period. But 
their chiet value lies in their “revealing the 
Governor-General in undress, with coat and ba | 
laid aside.” He sincerely loved, Macpherson an 
freely unbosomed himself to his friend, so long 
as their friendship lasted. To the biographer of 
Hastings the letters are of interest, but the historical ` 
student will derive more benefit from Prof. 
Dodwell’s masterly introduction in twenty pages. 
We have the almost incredible story of two sets 
of English agents treating (unknown to each other) 
with Nana Farnavis at the same time (p. XXVI 
Readers in Bengal will be interested to 

how the founder of the _Zamindar family of 
Cossimbazar, viz. Kanto Babu (the diwan of 
Hastings), was publicly misrepresented as a fierce- 
and haughty tyrant—while he was really a meek 
and benevolent gentleman. Hastings writes to his 
friend that “from the weight of evidence (e., 
popular report) Contoo, ought to be very tall, 
meagre. and bony ; with whiskers like a Saracen’s, 
the teeth of a shark, and claws of a tiger; his 
countenance fierce and his manners haugh and 
assuming.” This was exactly the reverse., O truth 
and Hastings slyly gives the hint i _ adding “The 
rest of his character will shew itself in a minute’s 
conversation.” (P. 115.) 5 


Rajendra. Prasad. 
Sangha, Muxaffar- 


Economics oF Kuant: B 
Publisked by the Bihar Chark 
pur, 1927. 41 pages. Price Sas. 


It is a clear exposition based on solid facts. 
and those who wish to understand the question 
ought to read the pamphlet right’ through., The 
author has calmly discussed the objections which are 
often raised against home-spinning by those who 
cannot see how charka and handloom can eco- 
nomicaliy clothe us all. The main -objections are 
two, viz. (1) home-spinning does not pay, briaging 
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only a couple of rupees cr even less per moath; 
and (2} khadi costs more than miil-made c.oth. 
That is to say, neither. the producers ner the 
consumers can have any reason to be satisfied 
with khadi. As a matter of fact, however, taese 
objections are not valid. A sure income of a rapee 
or two per month means a lot to those who Aave 
no other, and goes a long way in relieving the 
~ appalling poverty of the masses, and the question 
of price does not arise when one spins and cicthes 
oneself with the home-spun. Of course, tose 
who do not spin, but buy khadi are now ct a 
tiisadvantage. But the price of khadi has 3 nsi- 
derably gone down since its intreduction, aac it 
is the object of khadi organisations to maka it 
as cheap as mill-cloth. But there are men who 
shake their head and say that this is impossible, 
that the idea of man-power competing with steam- 
power is preposterous, and that the sooner India 
is industrialised and thickly dotted with nills 
the better. The author has shown how vain the 
hope is of starting as many mills as the ccuatry 
needs. Where is the capital? The present ecndi- 
tion of the Bombay mills will be an eye-opener 
to those who have considered in all seriovsness 
the present circumstances of the country. Vore- 
over, every machine anā, every part 3: a 
machine has to be purchased in foreign countries, 
and, what is worse, to be replaced sooner or Iter. 
Who get the benefit of the capital which zoes 
away? But more serious is the problem of un- 
employment. All are convinced that the d:cay 
of our cottage industries has been mainly res- 
ponsible for our present poverty, compelling us 
to scramble for agricultural land. But thee is 
-~ neither land sufficient for all nor can intersive 
cultivation properly feed us every year if ‘oo 

grains worth at least 50 crores of rupees have to 
be bartered away for cloth. 


If cottage industries are to be revived, what 
better industry is there than, the producti of 
cloth, a primary necessity of life standing next to 
food ? What industry can be as extensive as his, 
as suitable for women and for the idle morents 
of men, individually as cheap and yet as far- 
reaching in its result? Unfortunately, the_ critics 
of khadi do not suggest its substitute. Daz by 
day village occupations are dwindling down, and 
the prospect isindeed gloomy in spite of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission. Take for instance the 
“pew menace of rice-mills. Rice is undoubtedly made 
cheaper to the trader. But thousands and thouscnds 
of the poor women of the country have been deprived 
of their occupation of husking paddy by waic 
they maintained themselves. What substitute can 
the women find in their villages? This :s the 
case with every industry. which existed ir the 
country but is now worked by machines wade 
in foreign countries. There is no redistribution of 
employment as might have been the case, 22uld 
India make the machines or export manutactcred 
goods. This is the most perplexing problem zon- 
fronting us. India is undoubtedly drifting tc the 
western type of industrialism, im which the 
relation between capital and labour has teen 
anything but satisfactory. If khadi can partially 
solve the problem at least for the presen: we 
ought to be thankful to its organisers. 


Tue Taxtr.Teacner (with 23 alustrations): By 
Richard B. Gregg and Maganlal Gandhi. Publhzhed 
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by ihe Techmical Dept., All-India Spinners Associa- 
tion. Ts be had from Satyagraha ashram, Sabar- 
mali. 72 pages. Price Gas; postage 1 anna. 

Takli is the Gujrati name of the hand-spindle 
for spinniig and the Takli Teacher is a * well- 
written complete guide on tha’ suxject from the 
preparation of cotton to the formation of hanks 
of yarn. One of the objects of the writers is to 
make the Takli an educational appliance so that 
little boys and girls may not only learn the art 
of spinning but may also be moalded in their 
character oy the practice. It claims to develop 
in the young minds more than acozen qualities, 
and the claims are not extravagant. course 
the charke does the same, kut tke Takli being 
simpler has undoubted advantages. 

But it all depends upon the teacher who 
guides and controls the young learners, whether 
any of tie two disciplines the mind or encourages 


‘habits exactly contrary to what are aimed at. 


Given the right teacher who knows how to 
interest lttle children in spinning and allied 
operations. the Takli will prove wonderfuliy 
efficient. Indeed, if one desires to educate children 
by practical lessons it will be difficrlt to discover 
a better object than the producion of cloth. 


The cctton-plant grown im the school 
garden will furnish extremely interesting 
lessons con plant life, anc agriculture and 


botany in their varied aspects will naturally 
follow. The ginning, the carding, the spinning, 
the weaving, and. if the syllabas be ambitious, the 
dying and the washing, each affords highly inter- 
esting and practically useful scbjects for lessons. 
Almost the whole course of mechanics can be 
practically taught with the help of the simple 
machines employed in the different processes. ‘ho 
All-India Spinners’ Association may prepare for the 
guidance af teachers a series of taree hooks of 
graduated course for schools. Such books written 
by competent writers are likely to. remove the 
prejudice of those educational authorities who look 
upon the Charka and the Loom as mere instru- 
ments for the productions of cloth. 

The paraphlet lays stress on tae commercial 
aspect of spinning by Takli, and leaves the edu- 
cative influence to the background. And it is 
right for every teacher knows chat Cirect treaching 
of moral principles often proves a failure. It 
wearies the children and a bore is a-ways shunned 
even by a disciplined mind. It wou.d be well if 
a smaller Takli Teacher were written for those 
teachers who do not like to troudle themselves 
with theores or cannot decide the most suitable 
form for aloption in their classes. A simple guide 
book taking what to do without giving reasons 
will prove practically useful to the majority of our 
school teachers. Among tie varous forms of 
and materials for Takli perhaps the dest would be 
made ofa barked disc of clay and a splinter 
of bamboo with a downward notch at the point. 
The children may be encouraged to make their 
own Takli, A disc, thicker in the middle, keeps 
the shaft ketter fixed than one of niform, thick- 
ness. A metallic Takli requires an artizan to 
make; a slate disc is too thin aud the shaft be- 
comes shaky in no time; wood might ło but requires 
a carpenter and there is no wood as suitable for 
the shalt as bamboo. Spinners always wish to 
ascertain the count or “number” as -t is called, of 
their spun yarn. The book gives = rule, which, 
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however, requires a set of weights and great 
length of yarn. Perhaps the easiest method is to 
ccunt the number of yards which go to weigh, as 
much as as a copper half-pice (weight—50 grains). 
If it is 6 vards. the number is one. Divide the 
number of yards by 6, the quotient gives the 
“rumber”. A serviceable balance for the purpose 
can be made of a rectangular strip of wood. about 
a foot long as the beam with two pans suspended 
from the two ends, Our Indian steel yard (zula) 
is still batter, its fulcrum of string being fixed 
once for all in relation to the weight of the pan 
which may be a smooth strip of wood for sus- 
pending the yarn. 


The Takli has a long history. In India it is at 
least as old as the Rigveda The Vedie Aryans 
wore woolen garments and Takli must have been 
used, when vegetable fibres such as hemvs (both 
sen and cannabis), and flax came to furnish mate- 
rials for cloth, the Takli proved highly efficient. 
Their long fibres as well as wool do not require as 
many twists per inch as the short staple of cotton 
and hence the spinning was rapid. When 
however cotton came to the field, the need for 
wutiplying motion and some sort of rest for 
the spindle was felt, and charka, the highly in- 
g2nlous machine, was invented. The date is per- 
haps no: much earlier than the beginning of the 
Christian Era. The Takli though now transferred 
to Charka continued to hold its own as a separate 
Irstrument for spinning cotton, and the finest yarn 
for the famous Dacca muslin was got with a light 
Takli spun Ina smooth cup as rest. For spio- 
nng silk and zussur from cut cocoons, for twis- 
tug several strands of thread, for spinning saun 
hemp fibres for fishing nets, itis still extensively 
used. A heavier form in which the dise is re- 
piaced by a cross of wood is still the only 
icstrument for spinning vegetable fibres for string. 
z is perhaps desirable for besinners to practise 
Sjinning jute or hemp either with this or 
ay Takli before they take to spinning 


We do not know the ancient Sanskrit name of 
Takti. Probably it was Kartu ( ig ), from the root 
Krit, to spin. This root gave the word Kartona, 


soinning, which became cotton through Arabic. 
Fy a common trick of the popular tongue, Kartu 


was turned into tarku (aa), the later Sanskrit 


name for spindle. When tarku was placed in th 
Charka, Sanskrit kartanachakra, the ening wheel, 
- taere was the need of a name for the hand 


spindle, and it became known as ftarkuti (a. 
This distinction is well-preserved in Bengali in 
which taker ( arg ) is the name of the hand- 
spindle, and takua, shortened into tako ( aT 
Zar) that of the spindle of the Charka. 

ae ie Bansetit a ne ca ae 


than tarkuti, and the Marathi chati (ar) apparently 
so different is derived from the same. 
. Roy. 
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Cow-Prorection In Inn. : By L. L. Sundara 
Rum, MA. Fellow of the Royal Economie Society 
(London). Published by the South Indian Humani- 
tarian League, No. 436. Mint Street, George Town, 
Madras, Pp. vittt202+%. Price not known. 


The author has discussed the subject from the 
standpoint of (i) Religion, (ii) traditions and dog- 
mas, and (iii) humanitarianism. He intends to 
discuss the economical- problem in a separate d 
volume. This volume contains tea chapters, viz.— 
(i) Introduction, (ii) Religious codes and their 
significance, (iii) The Hindu attitude, (iv) The 
Teachings of Buddha, (v) Zarathustra and his 
religion, (vi) The Sikh view-point, (vii) The 
Moslem outlook, (viii) The Humanitarian attitude, 
(ix) Medicinal values of the products of the cow 
and (x History of cow-protection. 

_ The author has tried to deal with the subject 
impartially, and the book is worth-reading. 


COMPARATIVE  Stupres in Vepantisu: By 
Mahendranath  Sircar, M.A. Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Sanskrit College, Caleutla._ Published 
by the Oxford University Press. Pp. XII+ 314. 
Price Rs. 10. 


_ We welcome the book as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Vedantic Literature. It is a scholarly 


treatment of Neo-vedantism. He has drawn 
materials not only from Sankara. Ramanuja, 


Nimbarka, Vallabha and Baladeva but also from 


Vacasnati,  Citsukhacharya, yasa-raja-S wami 
(of Nvayamrita’ fame) Madhusudan  (“Advaita- 
Siddhi”), Sarvajnata. Muni, Vedantadesika, Jiva 


Gosvami ("Sat sandarbha” and) others,—Scholars 
who are more admired than read or understood. 
The author has dealt with the ontology and 
epistemology of the Vedanta as well as with its 
practical aspects. 

_ Besides the Preface, there are-seven chapters 
in the book under the following headings :— 

(i) Hpistemological Approach 

li) Categories of Existence. 

(iii) Appearance 

Civ) An Estimate 

(v) The Creative order 

(vi) Sources of knowledge | 

(vii) Realization and discipline. 

The author has, throughout, taken a compara- 
tive view ot the subject. His exposition is clear 
and his critical reflections are instructive. The 
book is recommended to the students of the 
Vedanta. 


Tue CENTENARY or tHe Branmo Saas. An 
appeal to the Brahma Public and to all fellow- 
theists. By Prosanto Kumar Sen, M.A, LL. M. 
(Cantab) of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Pub- 
lished by the Students Emporium Booksellers and 
Stationers, Patna. Pp. 49. 


The booklet has been sent to us for review. 
Gur interest is purely historical and we, shall 
discuss the subject from the standpoint of history. 

Toe author tries to prove that the Brahma 
Samaja was really founded on the 11th of maghag 
Saka 1751, corresponding to the 23rd January 
1830. But his conclusion is based upon uncritical 
evidence drawn from secondary, and tertiary 
sources. The earliest and clearest statement on 
the subject is that of Maharshi Devendranath 
Thakur. He writes in his autobiography :— 
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29o TAX AK AT ASTAMET FTAA FIC ATS ST 
Aa Te aA ae wart Berita eal Caw aaa 
T: O{— 92, FAA AAT ) | . 

The following is a literal translation of the 


above passage :— 
` “In the month of Bhadra, Saka 1750, the 


Brahma Samaja was first founded in a hred 


house belonging to Kamal Basu in Jora-Sankc.’ 
Saka 1750 corresponds to 1828 A. D. 
On the 26th of Vaisakha, Saka 1786 Devendra- 
man AVER a discourse on the following 
ubject— 


Ma wee daa ae wha Rat 


(25 years’ experience in the Brahma Samaj) 
In this discourse the following passage occurs 


“fy ovo Wn Hae FAC ate ara BA Cy 
ACA! WOKL WAG SMTA Tar RART ez”? | 


“In 175C Saka he [=Rammohan] planted the 
Brahma Samaja in the house of Kamal Basu In 
1751 Saka that was transplanted here” [im the 
ground of the Calcutta Brahma Samaja aiterwards 
known as the Adi Brahma Samaja]. 


There is an earlier authority still and this 
authority is no other than  Rammohan Ray h-m- 
self. He wrote a letter to James Pattle, Esq. on 
Noy, 21,1828. In this ‘etter he makes mention cf— 

(a) ‘the institution lately established in 
Calcutta’ and also of. 

(b) ‘The first discourse delivered on the 
Opening of the institution.” , 

The same statements occur, with a slizht 
variation, in his __ letter to Babu Dwarakenath 
Tagore written on Nov. 25,1828. 

_ {The variation is in the use of the word “forn ed’ 
in place of the word ‘established’ quoted in “a’ |. 

The first discourse referred to above is the 
following :— 


RART SEAT IT gay ETETA tat nag Way 
acy | A aaa ARRAT | SAAR, & ATR, URET | 
R9ekKo | 


It means—'The first discourse on the wozsaip 
of God by Sri Ram Chandra Sarma. Brahma 
Saas Calcutta, Wednesday, 6th Bhadra, Sakasda 

/ 2? 

__So we see that the Brahma Samaja was estab- 
lished on the 6th Bhadra, Saka 1750 (the 23th 
August, 1828), À , 

There is a serious mistake in Mr. Den’s 
booklet. He writes in dalies the following 
passage ;— ; 

“The date of the opening day of the Brahmo 
Samaj viz. the 11th of Magh (23rd or 24th January) 
was fixed upon for its anniversary.” 

It is quoted from the autobiography of Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore translated by Satyerdra- 
nath Tagore and Indira Devi. The passage tas 
been wrongly translated. The original Beacali 
passage is i—- * > 


ma TA gener faqs, 22 ao, amaaa 
ae wars safaa wea”? (oe iea, gig Hen g: 92) 


‘mal aia venta aa’ does not mean the opening 
day of the Brahmo Samaj: but it means “The 
day of the consecration ( nfst ) of the kouse( 33 ) 
of the Brahma Samaja.” ere 
_ ‘The consecration of the Brahma Samaj building’ 
is not the same as “the foundation of the Brahma 
Samaja.” s 

Hence the conclusion is that the Brahma 
Samaja was founded on the 6th cf Bhadra, 1759 
(20th August, 1828) and its prayer house was 
consecrated on the lith of Magh, 1751 (23rd 
January, 1330). 

. Manes Crayrra GHOSH 


‘THe INTERPRETER GEDDES~THE MAN AND HIS 
GOSPEL’ : by Amelia Defries (with portraits cnd 
illustrations). Published by George Routledge and 
Sons Lid. Broadway 68-74 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C. 1927. Pp. 3884. Price 10s. 6d. 


Patrick Geddes stands for life—for the study of 
living things in their environment. Possessing a 
mind vast and intense Professor Geddes has in 
turn appliel himself to the various living subjects 
of the world—though he is popularly known asa 
botanist and townplanner. Biology, Hconom:cs, 
Sociology. Geography, Physics and Philosophy 
have all at one time or other attracted him. A 
man of abundant sympathies he has tried to interpret 
to us his wonderful conception of life. 

Such a man who is more an institution than an 
individual excites study and in this present volume 
we have an illuminative study of him by Miss 
Defries. Amelia Defries who seems to know ter 
subject well has attempted to interpret The 
Interpreter Geddes to us and in this effort she las 
not been a failure. Her treatment of her subjec: is 
a bit novel but interesting. , 

The booz whicb begins with a foreword by 
Rabindranath Tagore is a neat attractive voiu:ne 
divided into 15 chapters. The chapters inchde 
one on The Outlook Tcwer and one on Art aad 
Sex both of which seemed to us particularly inter- 
esting. We invite the attention of educationists 
to this volume which would amply repay peruszl. 


R. C. G. 


Tue Hisrory anp Economics or THE LAND SYSTEM 
In Bencar ; By K. C. Chaudhuri: with a Foreword 
by Sir P. C. Roy. The Book Company, Lid. 
Calcutta. Pp. 148 ; price Rs. 5. 


The bok is divided into two parts—Part I, 
covering nearly two-thirds of the book, traces the 
history of land_settlement in. Bengal from the 
earliest Days of British rule ; and Part IT discus:es 
the economic evils of the present system of diviced 
ownership of land in Bengal, ia which neither the 
Zemindar nor the ryot can look upon himself as 
the actual proprietor, and suggests remedies. 

The author thinks that Lord Cornwallis mede 
a great mistake in entering into a permancnt 
settlement with the Zemindars of Bengal and there- 
by recognising them as the virtual proprictors 
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of the land, to the exclusion of the cultivators, 
who were its real proprietors. A system of per- 
manent settlement with the latter would have 
saved the Government and the people from much 
subsequent harassment and would have been also 
conducive to_the best interests of the country. 
But, as Sir P. C. Roy points out in his foreword, 
it is easy to be wise after the event. When Lord 
Cornwallis entered into a permanent settlement 
with the Bengal Zemindars, he did so because the 
only other practical alternative that presented 
itself to him at that time was a settlement with 
the revenue farmers (which would admittedly 
have been far worse) and because he sincerely 
believed that he was helping to create a class of 
gentlemen farmers who would play the same 
part in the improvement of Indian agriculture as 
Townshend, Bakewell, Rockingham and others had 
played in the improvement of Hoglish agriculture. 
If the Zemindars have grown indolent and spent 
on selfish pleasures all the unearned_ increments 
-of land values that they have received since 1793, 
the fault can hardly be laid. at the door of Lard 
Cornwallis. The Zemindar is the author’s bete 
notre, for whom he has nota single good word 
to say in the course of the first hundred pages of 
his book. We hold no brief for the Zemindars, 
who asa class have been true neither to them- 
selves nor to the people placed under their charge; 
but we think that the author has not tried to 
grasp the peculiar difficulties of their position in 
the early stages of the Permanent Settlement, 
when with very inadequate incomes and in- 
sufficient collections they were called upon to 
meet the Government dues regularly. The author 
holds the Zemindars responsible for their failure 
to pay the Government revenues regularly, saying 
that such failures were intentional—were, in fact, 
arranged by the Zemindars themselves in order 
to bring about forced sales of their estates, when 
they hoped to repurchase them benami at a 
reduced revenue from the Government. Though 
this explanation has sometimes been given, it is 
hardly convincing. A more reasonable explanation 
of their failure seems to lie in the heaviness of 
the Government assessment, amounting to nine- 
tenths of the net collections, which the Zemindars 
were not always able even to collect from their 
tenants, much less pay tothe Government. The 
fact that with the gradual settlement of waste 
lands and consequent improvement in the position 
of the Zemindars, sales for arrears of Government 
revenue became much less frequent, also militates 
against the author’s view-point. : 

In the Second Part of his book, dealing with 
the economics of land settlement, the author some- 
what relents from his attitude of hostility towards 
the Zemindars and shows a better appreciation of 
eg difficulties of their position. Thus at page 115 

e says: 


“Though the law leaves the Zemindar the 
power to make permanent improvements, the 
inducement for doing so does not exist to any 
appreciable extent. Fully deprived of his right of 
weeding out the unfit cultivators, and effectively 
discouraged from making improvements, the 

(Bengal Zemindar occupies today a position which 
is extremely anomalous.” Discussing the pros and 
cons of the various systems of land settlement, 
he comes to the conclusion that a system of pure 
peasant proprietorship would be the most suitable 
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system for Bengal at thepresentmoment; andhe asks 
the Government to introduce this system in Bengal 
by bringing out the Zemindars. As a first step, 
the Government may pass permissive legislation 
enabling the more solvent tenants to buy out 
their Zemindars by paying them the capitalised 
value of their rent. This would involve no burden 
upon the state and the Zemindars also would 
incur no pecuniary loss. If the Zemindars object 
to this kind of expropriation, they may be told that 
“the Permanent Settlement did not confer full 
proprietory rights on them unconditionally and 
for all time to come.” Such proprietory rights as 
were conferred upon them in 1793 have been 
already seriously curtailed by Government tenancy 
legislation ; and, this process will go on in fature 
until the Zemindars have been converted into 
mere rent receivers. Why not, then, go the 
whole hog at once and buy the Zemindars out 
in the interests of agriculture (which under the 
present system of divided ownership is daily 
going to the dogs) and of society at large? ss” 
The reader will note the analogy with Irish 
land legislation in these proposals of the author. 
We wish he had discussed the question of expense 
a little more in detail. To us, that seems to be 
an insuperable obstacle to the realisation of the 
scheme. He has, however, produced a remarkable 
and thought-provoking book and we strong.y 
commend it to the notice of all readers of this 
Review. The publishers also are to be congratu- 
lated on theexcellent get-up of the book. 
Hiconomicus 


Western Wortp Travers: By Lalchand 
nee Karna, Advocate, Lareana (Sindh), price 
C: Å. 


The book gives an account of the author’s 
travels in England, America, Egypt, Palestine and 
many other countries of the West. The author 
seems to be much interested in sight-seeing and 
revels in moving from one place to another. The 
pook. however, does not make much interesting 
reading. 


STUDIES in Apvpison anp His Taes: By 
Professor R. A. Kulkarni, M. A. Extension Sangli. 
Price Rs. 1-8. 


The book isa useful help-book for university 
students, and is done with much care. 


Miscennany: By Dhirendra Kumar Mukerji, 
ALA. BL. of the Bengal Civil Service, published by 
ee rae and Sons, 90-2 A, Harrison Road, 

alcutta. 


The book is a collection of miscellaneous articles 
an such subjects as “English Prose literature”, 
“The Bardwan Raj Public library.” “Our . Industrial 
Needs” and “The Religious Out-look of the Day,” 
and shows the range of the athor’s sympathies as 
well as interests. 


Tue Cumo Actors: By Harold Newcomb  Hille-* 
i published by the University of Illinois, 
rice Re. 1. l 


„It is a welcome production for the students of 
Elizabethan stage, for it traces the history of 
children’s companies from 1100 to 1615 A. D. 
The author of the book is to be congratulated on 
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presenting a large mass of material in a coherent 
and agreeable way. 
Drwan CHAND SHAMA 


Tue Art or Java: By O. C._ Gangoly, Ecitor 
ris asa Published from 6 Old Post Office Sireet. 
Calcutta. 


This is the second volume of the series ertitled 
“Little Bonks on Asiatic Art,” launched by Mr. 
‘Gangoly. The booklet contains 67 illustravions 
and i6 diagrams to elucidate the history of Tado- 
Javaneseart—oneof the most remarkable brancas of 
Colonial Indian art. 
of this line of study Mr. Gangoly rightly observes: 
“The art of Java really recovers tous one of the 
lost pages of Indian Art and helps us to reconstruc 
the continuous development of the history of 
. Indian Art. It is one of the outlying frontiers of 
the civilisation of a Greater India streching -tself 
to shores beyond the moving seas.” Wat a 
ticn harvest is awaiting us that way is amply 
‘demonstrated by the author whose. discriminacion, 
‘taste and above all comparative vision rence his 
tribute to Greater Indian Art an object cf per- 
manent inspiration. Lovers of Indian Art will 
find him here, as_in the pages of his ‘Qupam , an 
illuminating guide and an ardent interpreter. So 
the Greater India movement in history anc art 
will get a grand impetus from this noble attempt 
‘of the author to place in the hands of the pablic 
the largest possible specimens of this art az the 
cheapest price. | 

Ve beg to strike here none the less a nole of 
‘caution. Starting our investigation from Iaa to 
Greater India—from the centre to the circumfersnce 
-aS It were-—we_ may fall unconsciously into the 
habit of assuming every important manifestation 
of Greater Indian art and culture as a mera pro- 
jection of or deviation from Indian models. But 
that attitude is unhistorical and it would stard in 
. the way of our appreciating fully the | specifis con- 
tributions of our colonial brethren, their origiselity, 
thetr ethnic individuality—in fact, all tha: goes 
to develop the local colour, nay more, the reg:onal 
equation which is no less important and determ<ning 
a factor in the creative plane than the personal 
‘equation in the domain of literature. The incpact 
of the Malayo-Polynesian spirit on the —rcdian 
one is, no less striking and important a Hre of 
investigation and Mr. Gangoly should ave 
remembered that the prolonged researches and 
painstaking analysis of experts. like Prof. rom 
‘in Java and Mon Parmentier in Cambodge had 
led them to conclusions that do not bear him 
‘out in his rigidly logical hypothesis that in as 
much as India is the main source of artistic rea- 
tion in Greater India “the transformation is a 
‘degeneration into rather than an evolction, 
‘developing an Indonasian type.” Those wh) had 
the privilege to watch the rich variety of ornanents 
and costumes in the different provinces _ of 
p Jnsulindia. to listen to the wonderful Polyr2sian 

-orchestra Gamelan, supplying the musical and rhyth- 
mic commentary to our Ramayana and Mahatharata, 
and above all those who had the chance of 
witnessing in the mystic fonde of Javanese 
‘twilight, the strikingly original procession of brms 
in the Wayang Shadow Plays, will admit that the 
federal interaction and interpeneration of Indian 


In emphasising the importance - 
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and (ireater Indian cultures has produced aesthetic 
results cf inestimable value. 


Inpran CULTURAL [NFLUENOE ry Causon : By 
Dr. Dijan Raj Chatterjee Ph D. (London) D. Litt. 
(Punjab: Published by the University of Calcutta. 
Pages XV+ 308. 


Dr. Chatterjee is one of the few Indian: scholars 
who had made the history of, ancient Hindu 
colonisation a subject of special study. Those 
who have read his brilliant summary of Indo- 
Javanese culture in his “Indian culture jn Java 
and Sumatra” (Greater India Society Bu‘letin 
No. 3), has been convinced that he has brcught 
along with a thorough historical spirit, a rare 
penetration into the culture-history of Greater 
India. The present volume under review, was 
crowned with the doctorate of the London Uni- 
versity and happily the University of Calcutta 
has pub.ished it, as one of its series on Indology. 
Within the small compass of three hundred pages 
Dr. Chazterjee has condensed the voluminous pages 
of researca from the prolific pen of French saranis 
like Berguigne and Barth Fimot and  Coedes, 
Aymonier and Parmentier. The extremely lucid 
and engaging style of the author makes his narra- 
tive read ike a novel. Starting from the twilight 
regions of “Early legends and tradition” in the 
history of the Hindu Colony cf Cambodge, the 
pioneer in colonisation Brahman Kaundinya, his 
marriage with Soma, the daughter of the local 
Naga chief and the foundation of the Indo- 
Cambodgzian line of Kings-the author gradually 
takes us to the surer and firmer grounds of 
historical research when we find important 
Sanskrit inscriptions of extraordinary _ interest. 
With the instinct of a true historian Dr. Chatterjee 
is not satisfied merely in tracing the Jvdian 
influence In Cambodge but is ever ready to show 
how tbe ideas and institution of India were 
transformed when introduced among foreign races”, 
Transformations were indeed inevitable and far 
from being invariably degenerations, often led to 
phenomenal creations, as we find amidst the 
stone-erics of Bayon and Angkor Vat down to the 
1ith Century A. D. The author has treated the 
political and cultural history in an organic way 
and his dramatisation of indo-Cambodgian annals 
is so suce-nct and vivid that even a layman, with 
no knowledge of French or of the formidable 
publicat:ons of the French school of archaeclogy, 
will fully appreciate the story. 

Successful presentation apart. the book embodies 
some original findings of the author that is bound 
to attract our attention. Dr. Chatterjee is the 
first to point out that from the Sth century onwards, 
Magadha and Pala Bengal played a more important 
role in Greater India than the colonists from South 
India. Ths penetration of Nagari script in Javanese 
epigraphy together with the legend of Dipamkara’s 
voyage ic the centres of colonial culture in Sri 
Vijaya as have recently been found in an early 
Nepalese manuscript, all go to strengthen the 
brilliant hypothesis of Dr. Chatterjee. Not stopping 
with scripts and epigraphs, he ventures to open 
other promising felds of comparative study, -those 
of the cults and, folklores. He shows how 
the Mahayana doctrines had spread to Sri-Vijava 
and Kambuja from Magadha (pp. 248-258). So 
also how the Tantra-yana and Tantric iconography 
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penetrated Greater India mainly from Bengal 
(pp. 258-267). His comparision of a Bengali folk 
tale with a Cambodian Fairy tale is equally brilliant 
and thought-provoking (pp. 267-275). In architec- 
ture, if the Mahabodhi temple had supplied models 
or suggestions to Burma and Cambodge, the recent 
discovery of the Paharpur temple in North Bengal 
dated as early 479 A. D., is about to link up the 
brick architecture of Hastern India with that of 
our far Eastern .Colonies. especially Java and 

hampa. Resemblances no less striking have been 
detected between in the domain of iconography,— 
especially in the bronzes of Nalanda and Java. 
Sc, Dr. Chatterjee’s book has appeared in a very 
opportune moment, opening new vistas of historical 
research. We congratulate him heartily on his 
publication and recommed it to all lovers of the 
culture history of India and Greater India. 


Karmas Nag. 


ead 
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Beauties From Karmas: By Mr. K. A. Padhye 
BA. LL.B. Vakil High Court, Bombay. New 
Bhatwadi, Girgaon, Bombay. 1927. 


Considering the fact that “though the Indian 
people are proud of Kalidas, they do not study 
him,” the attempt of our author in presenting the 
beauties of the Poet in a moderate compass deserves 
the sincere thanks of the lovers of the Poet and 
Sanskrit literature. The most beautiful and 
effective passages are culled under five heads 
devotional description of Nature, dialogues, 
emotional, and proverbial sayings. All these go to 
aM the power and charm of the greatest poet of 
ndia, 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar adds a very suggestive Fore- 
word in course of which he compares the Poet 
with the other luminaries of Sanskrit literature. 
In the introduction the author discusses the 
various points bearing on the life and art of the 
Poet. He quotes and also summarises in an 
appendix the ingenious views of Pandit Lachmidhar 
Kaila as the influence of the Pratyabhijna 
Darshana of Kashmir on the Poet. A collection 
of the encomiums on the Poet. both by Eastern 
and Western writers is an interesting feature. 
An appendix is fittingly devoted to the in compa- 
rable similes of Kalidas. The paper on “Kalidas 
and Music” by Sardar Q. N. Mujumdar, which 
is reproduced as an appendix is a.profitable study 
in itself. We could only suggest the inclusion of 
the interesting studv of Dr. Satyacharan Law on 


-the ornithology of Kalidas. 


Rames Bose 


HINDI 
Prananatu : Translated by the G.P. Srivastava, 
B.A. LL.B. Published by the “Chand” Office, 


Allahabad. 


_ This is a translation of the late Mr. R.C. Dutt’s 
“The Lake of Palms.” This second inspression 
shows its popularity. 


Mir Kasspr: By Mr. Hartharnaith Basiri 
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Published by the Kashi Vidyapith. Benares. To- 


be had of the Jnan Mandal, Benares, 


The Jnan Mandal series, of which this work 
forms a volume, is. avery valuable contribution 
to Hindi literature. It has almost entirely devoted 
Boo to the publication of political history of 

ndia. 

Mir Kassim, though he was one of the later 
Nawabs of Bengal who were a mere creature of 
the English, possessed a character of his own, 
He came to a conflict with the Eoglish and lost 
his al. but he could not follow in the footsteps 
of Mir Jafar who agreed “the enemies of the 
English are my enemies.” His history is a good 
political lesson for the Indians, specially when 
the Hindus and Muslims do not see their way to 
come to a common conclusion for a political fight. 
against the foreign rulers. The work has been 
carefully compiled, and we hope it will succeed in. 
attracting the popular mind. 


Suppot PRABHAKAR : By Kashiram Barma. 
Published by Seth Narainlal Banshilal, 20 Apollo 
St., Fort, Bombay. 


Validity of the present Suddhi - movement is 
shown in this book with the help of Hindu 
scriptures and traditions. Some mantras are 
given at the end. - 


Ropra Ksuatriyva Praxas: By Thakur Rudra 
Singha Tomar, Secretary, Irdraprostha Kshatriya- 
Sabha, Delhi. 


Traditional history of the Kshatriya clans to- 
gether with their social customs is briefly des- 
cribed in this book. We have a connected 
account of such important. clans as played.) 
inportant parts in Indian history. It will be 
found useful to scholars in comparing these 
materials with those derived from_ inscriptions and_ 
coins. The story of the Gaursand Mauryad (?) are- 
specially interesting. We think the author should 
have given reasons for taking Buddha to be one 


of the Mauryas. These data like those of the 
Bengal Kulasastras should be tackled with 
caution, 


JARASANDHABADHA MAWAKAVYA: Edited by Mr. 
Brajaratna Das, BA. The Kamalmani-granthamala 
office, Benares. 


_ This is an incomplete epic dealing with an 
incident of the Mahabharatam. Here Krishna 
does not appear as merely given to philandering’ 
business, but is a hero and_ skilled in martial 
affairs. The editor has added notes on difficult 
words. 

- Rames Basu 


Buarmya Narrsu or _Inpian Rues : By: 

Sri Jugadish Sinha Gahlot. Published by the Hindr 

Sahitya Mandir, Ghataghar, Jodhpur. Price 
e - 


This handy volume of 138 pages, though not 
marked by erudition, is a welcome contribution 
to Hindi literature so poor in works on Indian. 
States, as a book of ready reference for the Hindi- 
knowing public interested in the Indian States. 
Tt isa compilation of useful information on the 
general condition of the 700 states including the 
Independent kingdoms and their’ aréa, population 
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and annual income, besides the race and the date 
of birth and installation of the rulers and a l-st of 
the treaties and alliances between the Eritish 
Government in India and the Indian States. At 
the end are given extracts from important 
pronouncements made by British statesmen 
regarding the States from time to time. The 
price is rather high. pine 


MARATHI 


_ Buaratvansna (a short Gaxetieer of Hindustan) : 
By Shridhar S. Balsangkar. (Poona) Re. 1-8 


This small volume of 214 pages falls 
two stools; it is too short to serve as a Gazatteer 
of a vast and varied country like India and its 
contents are too detached and too lackirg in 
‘compact arrangement_under general princip_es to 
be a geography of India. However, as a very brief 
compendium of the information supplied :a the 
‘first four volumes (“Indian Empire”, or g:neral 
information) of the latest edition of the Imerial 
Gaxetteer of India, followed by 86 pages o: des- 
criptions of famous places. it should prove of 
some use to vernacular readers. - 


between 


Sie R. Bapex-Powern (a biography) ; By Y. D. 
‘and L. D. Joshi, with a Foreword by the Fon’ble 
Sir C. V. Mehta, Seoui Commissioner, Ecnban, 
Publishers Phoenix and Eagles, Surat. Price Fz 1-8. 

India is interested in the biography of Bir R. 
Baden-Powell only as the originator and fc ander 
of the Boy Scout movement. Bat curiously 2: ough 
in the book under notice not even halfa lozen 
pages are allotted to explain the nature ol the 
movement which has opened numerous braaches 
in India, or to answer objections raised azainst 
it here and elsewhere. A full account ci the 
organisation of the movement in India would 
have enhanced the value of the work. 


SELECT STORIES FROM THE Currramayva JAGAT: 
By several writers, Published by ihe Chitra-Shala 
Press, Poona, Pages 300. Price Re. 1. 


 _A collection of stories and humorous writings 
likely to be popular among Marathi readers. 


SHakucHaA Bran or Suanku’s Broren: By 
Capt. Gopal Rao and Mrs. Limaye. Publisher 
Mr. N Q. Limaye, Chikhawadi, Bombay. Pages 
94. Price 0-12-0. 


The sub-title of this book vign stories cf love 
and war really indicates the nature of the sicries._ 

This is a collection of short stories contri- 
buted from time to time by the writers to saveral 
Marathi periodicals. There is a ring of ‘amily 
air about the book which is a joint productinn of 
husband and wife and the writer of the fcraword 
being the elder brother of the former, anc the 
book is named after Shaku, the daughter of the 
writers, whose picture adorns the title page. The 
stories in themselves also show cons:G2rable 
originality and will be read with pleasure. 


Manusurmr (wth Marathi translation) : By 
Mukund Shastri Mirajkar. Publisher—the Chitra- 
vies Press, Poona, Pages about G00. Freee Rs. 
ree. acs 
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The foolish demonstrations of the burning of 
Manusmriti by some hot-headed Brahmin haters at 
Mahad and also in Madras have not been able t put 
the work out of existence as is evidenced br the 
fact that it has now appeared in a more permenent 
and beautiful garb and is likely to attract greater 
attention of Marathi readers to the hoary book of 
laws. In the preface covering 40 pages is given a 
brief summary of the work. + as 

¢ T. a‘ PTE 


PORTUGUESE 


A Instrocao Pusnica ex Goa: By Sar tana 
Rodrigues, (Lisbon) 50 Pp. 


This is a reprint of an article publishec in 
the Searz Nova. Senhor Rodrigues, a son of Goa, 
now working in the Medical College of Lisbon, is 
naturally anxious to improve the education cê his 
native land. He traces the history of educat onal 
institutions in Goa territory from the ea test 
Portuguese occupation, and mourns the decay cf 
learning, the lowering of the general intelie:toul 
level anc the departure from modernism in india 
under Portuguese sway. He writes “Goa has a 
tradition the honouring of which imposes re: poc- 
sibilities ; it is necessary to give to her education 
greater efficiency so that she might be raised in 
future into the seat of a central University. The 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and _ Madras, — 
foundei on a date posterior to the Medical S-hool 
of Goa founded in 1801 by Miranda e Almeaida—are 
today ceatres of the investigation and diffusion cf 
science. which do not fear in any way to 
comparison with the best of their kiad.. 

oa ought not to be contented with serdiaz 
her sons to foreign universities and hersel! statin- 
ting in mental decrepitude, withou: any hich iope 
which might spur her to existence, without a 
superior spiritual ambition which might just_fy a 
fruitfa. future. Goa ought to endeavour to tnrow 
away the heavy and sorrowful load of vistors 
traditions by reaping the copious and prolific 
harvest cf contemporary ideas.” (p. £6). 
_ On the popular language his views are: “It 
is this Marathi, half barbarous, vitiated with 
Portuguese and Kanarese vocabularies, ant at 
times softened by the Marathi and Sanskrit icioms 
of the missionaries, that is the vernacular idiom 
of the Goanese, (p. 30)..--Konkani is. then, nothing 
except tne Marathi of primitive times, not yet 
relaxed 3y the popular locutions and forms. and 
penetrated, in the New conquests [7.¢, Bardes 
and Salsette ], by modern Marathisms. amonaz the 
Shenvi Brahmans by Sanskritisms, and among the 
Christians of Goa by Poriuguesisms and other vives 
peculiar to a ruined language. Anad this diaect— 
disfigured and polluted by all foreign usazes,—is 
the vernacular idiom of the Goanese.” (p. 32), 
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ASSAMESE 


Sasumrana; By Ram Narayan. Edited by Ru 
Sahib Durgadhar Bar-Kataki, Retd. Inspecicr cf 
Schools. Assam. Published by the Editor from 94-1 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


It is a matter -of' satisfaction that the Rai Sahib, 
on his retirement, has given himself wholly tc the 
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oneroas task to collecting and editing the old 
literature of Assam. We here have the story of 
akuntala in an epic form, written by Ram 
Narayan, surnamed Kaviraj Chakravarty. This 
poet lived at the Court of Assam, during the 
reign of ae Sinha, and wrote his work about 


Though the poet derived his materials from the 
Sanskrit sources, he embodied new episodes in 
order to embellish his poem which is on the whole 
a new thing in old Indian vernacular literature. 
Tae style is simple and the language shows the 
proximity of the tongue of Assam to that of Bengal 
even about the middle of the 18th century. This 
work will be found useful by scholars interested 
in the comparative study of the eastern group of 
tke Indo-Aryan languages. 

Rames Bosu. 


BENGALI 


Asarom Cuatusntoy (Part 1): Student hfe: By 
Surendra Kumar Sastri. Published by Nighore 
Chandra Dutta. Bharata Aushadhalaya, Dacca. 
12 annas. For students 8 annas. 


There are good points in the book but some 
of tha precepts are demoralising. We cannot 
recommend the book. 

Manes CHANDRA GHOSH 


Manara Aswint Kumar: By Sarat Kumar 
Ray. Messrs. Chakravertty Chatterjee and Co., Lid. 
I&, Ge Sq. Calcutta, 2nd Edition. Price Re. 1 
as. 8, 1928, 


The first edition of the book was published 
atout a year ago. Its publication in the second 
ecition within such a short time proves that it 
ecmmanded a wide popularity. In this edition 
our author has added_ several new chapters, viz., 
Aswiri Kumar and, Brahmoism, Preface. etc. As 
wə said when reviewing the first edition we 
reiterate again that this excellent and well-illustrated 
biography will be accorded a welcome reception 


from all quarters. 
PCe 8: 


—— 


Saneir-Supna: By Sreemati Premlata Devi 
with cn introduction by Sj. Gopeswar Bannerijee. 
D5L-Cr. Oct. 171+12, cloth bound. Price Rs. 3. 


The authoress, who is an amateur musician 
of repute and a pupil of the great ustad Gopeswar 
Banerjee, has given in this excellent book the 
word and music, in Akar Mairie Indian _ notation, 
of 55 representative Kyal, Tappa, Thumri, Bhajan, 
Hori, Gajal and Bengali songs. The songs are 
mostly by famous composers such as Sadarang, 
Adarang, Sanad, Kadar, Tulsidas, Shori and others. 
Some of the Bengali songs are by the authoress 
aerself, The work of notation has been faultless- 
ly done and the general get-up of the book is 
excellant. We convratulate the authoress, who is 
a daughter of Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherjee, on 
her success as a writer and a composer in the 
field of Indian musical literature. 


TaN Mata: A book of Kyal Musie containing 
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sizly songs and notations giving necessary Tans and 
Bnats. by Sangitacharya  Gopeswar Banneryee, 
published by Dwarkin & Sons, Caicutia. royal 
Oci. 170 +12, paper cover. Price Rs.3 only. 


Sangitacharya Gopeswar Bannerjee is one of 
the foremost musicians and musical writers in 
India. He has published many standard books 
on Hindu music and this fresh addition is on, a 
par with its predecessors. : t is a book which 
by providing notations for Tans and Bnals will 
remove a real want. For students of music 
always find it hard to master Tans and Bnats, 
most notations being restricted to the mere body, 
ie, Asthayi, Antara, ete, of the song. We 
expect the book will have a wide circulation 
among music lovers, 


Sanerr Lanart~A book of Kayal, Tappa and 
Thumrt songs: By Sangitacharya  Gopeswar 
Bannerjec. Royal Oct. 2544+18 with two three- 
colour plates of the author and the Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj, who generously defrayed the expenses 
of the book. Published by the author. Paper cover. 
Price Rs. 3 only. 


The book isoneof the best we have seen on Kyal, 
Tappa and Thumri music. It contains many famous 
songs as well as short notes on pronunciation and 
the reading of the notations, Sj. Banerjee is doing 
real good work by his excellent publications. ‘The 
present revival of classical music is not a little 
due to his untiring energy and self-less service 
to Hindu music. We hope all libraries and 
connoisseurs will obtain whole sets of his works 
which are practically the only, comprehensive 
series of books in Bengali on the different branches 
of Hindu music. 


_ Gorrswar-Girika: A book of songs with nota- 
lions containing various compositions by Sangita- 
charya Gopeswar Banerjee; Royal Oct. 82+12, two 
plates Price Rs. I-& Author Rameschandre 
Bannerjee. 


The author $j. Rameschandra Banerjee, B.A. is 
the eldest son of Sj. Gopeswar Banerjee and is 
also an expert musician, the winner of numerous 
model's and prizes. His effort at_ classifying and 
publishing the songs composed by his gifted 
parent enables us to know the latter more inti- 
mately ; for Sj. Gopeswar Baaerjee is not only a 
musician of rare talent, but he is also a_ first class 
composer, The 36 songs in the book should find 
a place in all collections of good books on music. 


ÅSHOKE CHATTERJEE. 


NEPALI 


Nepaur Swaurrya (Chaturtha Bhag): By Paras- 
moni Pradhan and_Seshmoni Pradhan. Published 
by Macknullan & Co. Price 7 as. 


The authors deserve congratulations on the 
success they have attained in bringing out this 
excellent text-book in Nepali vernacular at such 
a cheap price for boys of the 5th class standard® 
in primary and secondary schools. A special 
feature of the book is the large variety of subjects 
dealt with within a, short compass, which is sure 
to make it interesting as well as instructive to 
its readers. Great care seems to have been taken 
to inform young minds with knowledge of up-to- 
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date topics and events of interest, such cs the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to India and to Nenzlese 
Terai, the mount_ Everest Expedition, the Creat 
World-war and Nepal’s contribution to it. In cder 
to popularise science amongst Nepali boys, s2reral 
essays have been devoted to subjects like telept one, 
aeroplanes, usefulness of stream and agriculiure— 
all of which have been treated in a manner s as 
~to make them intelligible to the ordinary r2eder. 
Stories, fables, and poems by some of the best 
Nepali poets have also been inciuded and questions 
for exercise, and hints on grammar given i the 
end of each piece, which are likely to rrove 
useful to the boys. In short, the book -eaves 
hardly anything to be desired. 


Nepatr Swamtya Karnamata: By _ Paras:nont 
Pradhan and Seshmont Pradhan. Publishec by 
Macmillan and Co. 


This book, which is intended as a text fo: the 
4th and 6th classes of schools where Napali 
vernacular is taught, gives in simple and elegant 
Nepali some of the most interesting tales frar the 
Hindu_ legends, as well as one story frar the 
Legends of Greece. The legends have been 
selected with a view to illustrating certain al-scract 
virtues such as piety, love of truth, persev2rance 
ete, and will it is hoped male a special appeal to 
the youthful imagination. The glossary at the ead of 
the book explains all difficult words used ir the 
Text. The book deserves wide popularity ancngst 
school boys reading Nepali. 


Nepart VyaKaran: By Parasmoni_ Pradhan 
an o mm Pradhan. Published by Macr illan 
and Co. 


This book supplies a long-felt need for a 
Nepali grammar specially adapted to the recuire- 
ments of school-boys reading Nepali. Nepali 
grammar being still in an early stage of devalop- 
ment, the authors have shown great car2 and 
discrimination in laying down rules for young 
learners, basing their conclusions upon tle best 
models in Nepali literature. Useful hirt- on 
intricate points of grammar seem to hav2 been 
taken from the advanced studies on the scbject 
made by Pandit Gururaj Hemraj, C. I E., whose 
treatise ‘Chandrika’ has been the only good book 
hitherto extant in the field. To make the book 
useful to boys and teachers alike, rhetoriz and 
prosody have also been included, and questicrs for 
exercise suggested at the end of each chapter. 


AnimmesH Cu, Ray Cuocmruryr 


KANARESE 


Gretrya-Guttu: “Bu R. R. Diwakar, M. 2. LL. 
B Editor, Karmaveer, Dharwar. Pages 300. Price 
Rs. 1-2 : to be had of the Author. 


This 1s one more splendid service of Mr. Liwakar 
‘to the people of Karnatak. He has presented to 
pthem the Bible of Hindu Religion, the Bhagivad- 
‘Geeta in a lucid and beautiful Kannada. The rapid 
sale of his two volumes of Upanishad-Prakash 
‘bear testimony to his popularity as a wrizer on 
phil osophical topics and the present attempt cf his 
will also be accepted gratefully and peruseé with 
avidity by his admirers. 
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The book -is, on the whole, a, propagandist 
publication. Mr. Diwakar is the typical represen- 
tative ol those that are striving their best to 
regenerate Karnatak, believing as they do, the 
regeneration must proceed on the spiritual basis. 
(p. 26). In order to initiate. his fellow-men of 
Karnatak -nto a searching study of the Geete. he 
has explained succinctly but comprehensively in a 
long preface of nearly a hundred pages, the intrin- 
sic merits of the book and its unique position in 
the World-Literature. | 

This loag introduction even seems in many 
places to be halting and at others discursive and 
in general diffuse and verbose as in oration. As 
the author is constrained on the one hand, by the 
measure cf space, he has rot been able to aztend 
to the first palpable short-coming and on the cther, 
as he intends the book to be in the main a book 
of propaganda he seems to have irdulged ir tke 
last two, to a slightly injudicious degree. | 

The author has as far as possible avoided. the 
sectarian quibbling but unfortunately freely used and 
the technique of both the Shankara and Madva sects 
is almost insidiously drawn jinto interpreting the 
Geeta philosophy as one of Monism but Monisin 

of a pectliar and personal nature. The conse- 
quence cf such promiscuous, use of technique 
leads the reader on to confusion of though: re- 
garding the bearning of the Geeta on thes yedic 
religion and the existence of personal God. “se, 

The translation of the verses of the Geeta is 
pretty, faithful though liberal. 

The get-up of the book is sufficiently attrac- 
tive buz a note of dissatisfaction will have to be 
sounded in the matter of the printing of the book. 
The Press and the proof-corrector seem tc have 
not realised their responsibility to the author and 
the public at large. The author is at the mercy 
of the reader (vide his note to the corrigenda) 
and if zhə reader mis-interprets bim the cuthor 
must thank the press and the proof-corrector. It 
is hoped. however, that the innumerable mistakes, 
mostly of the Press, that unusually disfigure the 


book at present will be removed in the 2nd 
edition. 

A S. HARNHALLI. 

GUJARATI 

Tea Snrerixnc oF Gryarat: Ey Rainamonirao 

Bhimrao. Printed at the Kumar _ Printing, 

o Pp. 38. Poper cover. Illus‘rated. 
1927 


Thie is the reprint of a contribution by the 
writer to the Vasant Silver Jubilee Memorial 
Volume. This subject of the shipping of Gujarat 
is virgin soil, and Mr. Ratnamanirao, has by his 
faculty for research, approached it in a very 
interestirg way. He is slowly forging ahead, as 
a writer interested deeply in the antiquities of 
Gujara. and we see in _ his worx the promise 
of sound scholarship. He has ransacked various 
literatures to arrive at a correct history cf our 
shipping. The vocabulary of verracular. shipping 
terms and of the shkip-building yard is indeed 
very useiul. The illustrations are nice also. 


Visnan Vicar: By Popatlal Govindalal Shah, 
MA. BSe. Printed at the Aditya Printing Press, 
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Anmedabad and published by the Gujarati Verna- 
Capote Paper cover: pp. 888. Price Re. 1 


Amongst the very few Gujaratis who are 
making genuine exertions to build up a literature 
of Science in the language Mr. Shah is one. This 
book of his is written on the model of Thomson’s 
Iniroduction to Science, and the reader would feel 
that this model has been copied and carried out 
most successfully. The chapters contain most 
valuable and useful information as to the history 
and development of various sciences and altogether 
ths book supplies a long-felt want in Gujarati. 
This is likely to prove a landmark in the path of 
Scientific Literature. 


Nigwanto Avarsua (the first Part): By Vaidya 
Bcpalal G. Shah of Hansot, near Broach. Printed 


"A 
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at the Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
EEE Pp. TOL + 14+ 20 + 56. rice Rs, 6-8 


This substantial tome is a treatise on the 
Vegetable Materia Medica of our country, and 
contains various valuable prescriptions of re- 
nowned authors with critical. notes. Ample quota- 
tions are given from various Literatures, and 
the utility of about 700 different medicinal plants 
discussed, their names in the different Verna culars 
and their Latin equivalents find a place in this 
book, which, on the whole, is a most remarkable 
work turned out by a native Vaidya, on the most 
up-to-date research lines. - It is bound to prove 
useful to the profession and to those laymen 
who take an interest in medicinal drugs and 
there are many such amongst us. 

K. M. J. 


a’ Ry ÝHE SARASWATI PUJA IN THE CITY COLLEGE HOSTEL, 
oe By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
y (Authorised Translation for The Modern Review) 


HE Ram Mohun Roy students’? hostel is 
attached to, or under the control of the 
City College, an institulion connected with 

the Sadharan Brabmo Samaj. Certain students 
recently waxed grim in their determination, 
just tbere, and nowhere but there, to perform 
a ceremony of image worsbip. It is not true 
that the religion of the Hindus would have 
in any way been hurt by omitting to 
celebrate a particular worship in a particular 
place ; while, on the other hand, it may 
rizhtly be said that it is Religion which is 
hnrt by needlessly hurting the feelings of 
ary religious community. Nay, it would not 
eren be wrong to add that, if by some 
claver trick, the object of one’s worship can 
be used as a means to outrage one’s opponent, 
that does not redound to the glory of but is 
rather an insult to the divinity. If any 
vetaries of Saraswati can think that she will 
be pleased by being used as a stick to deal 
a painful blow to a community which they 
cennot bear, they evince but scant respect 
for their goddess. 

Be that as it may, this much is certain 
that, if any third party, impelled by a sense 
of public duty, dares to refer the question 
to the arbitrament of reason, he stands to 
become the ` target for the onslaughts of an 


of students. And no one 
cares, if he can help it, to get mixed up 
in a controversy wherein there is every 
chance of rudeness. of conduct usurping the 
place of argument,—for, if is not every ous 
to whom that weapon is available. 

Unfortunately, the incident was not con- 
fined to aclash between the students and the 
authorities of a particular college, nor is the 
principle involved one that concerns only 
their limited cirele. So I feel that I should 
fail in my duty, if owing to personal dis- 
inclination, or risk of odium, I keep silent. 

There was a time when the religious 
differences in Hurope broke out in sangui- 
nary conflicts. Those differences ara still 
there, but they no longer lead to quarrels. 
And, because of that, the European peoples 
have been able to achieve both social order 
and political power. The special sense which 
makes it possible to maintain differences and 
yet abjure conflicts, may be called the 
Spirit of Swaraj. For. it is superfluous to 
say, Swaraj can only become true by they 
cultivation of that self-restraint which may 
enable every one ofits sections to keep. 
within their respective limits. 

Diffsrences due to religion are much 
greater amongst Indians than amongst the 


excited batch 
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peoples of any other part of the world. And 
intolerance of one another, based on thase 
‘differences, is the greatest of all obstacles in 
the way of their advance towards true self- 
government. That is why, in our country, 
it is all the more essential to cultivate the 
‘good sense which may serve to prevent our 
religion itself being aggressively usec to 
reate dissension of the most destructive 
kind. . 

This, of course, we all know, and w> all 
‘say, And, on our political platforms, we 
‘display a wonderful restraint of speech cnd 
‘oroadness of mind, especially when ore of 
tthe parties there happens to be endowed with 
‘an overwhelming power of offensive. Eut, 
when it comes to a case for the practical 
“exercise amongst ourselves of this same 
restraint and broadmindedness, it becomes 
‘clearly evident that there is some defact 
anherent in our character working agaiast 
‘the spirit of coherence which is necessary 
for creating national life. 

here a multitude of men live in che 
‘same country, social adjustment and freedom 
of self-determination become for them *he 
greatest fulfilment. And every great pecple 
‘strives with disciplined effort and sacritice 
to attain this fulfilment. But man has certain 
evil instincts, the sinister influence of which 
tends to retard or destroy his achievement. 
The chief of these is the propensity of 
‘bravado in an iniquitous intrusion of one’s 
own individual tastes and opinions into the 
-region of others’ rights, especially wanen 
Religion is insulted by giving such bravado 
its name. If some Shakta should adopt the 
principle that his religion is vindicated cnly 
if he forcibly sacrifices animals to his 
goddess in some Vaishnava place, then 
‘such external observance of his religion 
meeds must hurt the inner truth 
‘of that religion itself, therewith grievously 
wounding the whole social organism. In some 
cases, those who commit this outrage may, 
iby the sheer violence of their passion, gain 
the victory ; but would that victory be real? 
‘On the contrary, does there not lurk a real 
Manger to its well-being in a country waich 
‘can permit such outrages without protest ? 
e- We have always gloried in the fact that 
if is against the spirit and teaching of 
Hinduism, intolerantly to create disturbances 
in one another’s religious field. It is because 
of this that, in sect-ridden India, the Hindus 
have always, unconcernedly given room to 
Alien religions in their country, without any 
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attempts forcibly to encroach on them. The 
Hindu has always said that the method of 
worship must depend on the temperament of 
the worshipper; and that, so long as he 
obeys tha rules in which he believes, both 
divinity and devotee are saiisfied. The 
Hindu further says that, if in a place set 
apart for a particular form of worship, the 
adherent of a different sect should come and, 
by guile or force, prevent its due 
performance, it is the Deity of all sects- 
who is thereby blasphemec. If the 
Hindu means what he says, then the Hindu 
religion is not satisfied merely by the perfor- 
mance of a particular ceremony of worship 
but requires such performance to be made 
in its rightful place, in a spirit of true 
devotion, without annoyance to believers in 
a different form. The Hindu who, in the 
intoxication of power, does ctherwise, is 
banished, by reason of such wrongful wor- 
ship, from his God. 

So far for the injunctions of religion, 
which should be above every otker consider- 
ation. Bat let us now come down to a 
lower plane. On this we have for our guide 
certain valuable rules of social courtesy If 
a particuiar religious community has charge 
of a certain college, then mere gentlemanli- 
ness dictates that the students of such 
college should not wound the religious 
beliefs of that community. And if there be 
some amongst the former devoid of this 
quality, then it becomes a case for the 
external social force called law. It is the 
fear of this law that prevents any member 


of society from taking it on himself 
forcibly to disregard the rights and 
privileges of any other members. If the 


Hindu students of Aligarh College, in an 
access of sectarian pride, should, whether in 
broad daylight or in the secrecy of night, 
desire to worship Kali within its precincts, 
that would not only be against religion and 
gentlemanliness, but also against the law; 
that is to say, no civilised society can, for 
the sake of its own safety, afford to allow 
this kind of thing to happen. So the 
culprit in such case will not only suffer the 
inward shame of having committed an un- 
gentlemanly act, but also be liable to the 
outward penalty prescribed by law. 

On this the question may be raised, was 
the performance of Saraswati Puja in the 
Ram Mohun Roy Hostel illegal ? Those who have 
been in charge of the hostel, ever since its 
foundation, say that it is against the rules. 
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Unless and until the contrary is proved, 
we must accept their statement. But even 


i2 any of the students should dispute it, 

they must make their protest in a constitu- 

tional way. That is to say, the appeal must 

be made either to the University or to a 

Court of Law,—never to their own boisterous 
cot wilfulness. 







e ‘In our own family house in Calcutta, the 
aie er of other inmates who are engaged 

its various concerns would probably 

jee a our family members and, excepting 

A hose of them who are Musalmans, they are 
a ; image-worshippers in their respective 
wr Y munities at home. If they should 
yey sSüddenly take it into their head that they 
york : e right to worship their goddess in 
anes prayer hall, and if sundry big and 


Wuential countrymen of ours, for some 
religious or social, political or personal reason. 
should support them in this idea, then, if 
strong enough, they would be able to dislodge 
us with contumely and settle the matter to 
their own satisfaction; but, for all that, would 
they be able to call it a civilised proceeding ? 
Or hold it out as an example of the Swaraj 
| that is to come? Taste, manners, opinions, 
| religion— these are all personal matters ; that 
is to say, they may take any form according 
to one’s own impulse or habit, passion or 
predilection; not so the law, which in all 
civilised societies is impersonal and may not 
, be taken by the individual into his own hand, 
| however obstreperous or well-armed he may be. 
No doubt occasions can be conceived 
wien, even at the cost of danger and Suffer- 
ing, it becomes one’s duty to break the law. 
If it be claimed that this is such an occa- 
sion, then that is tantamount to saying that 
tha authorities of the Hostel may have been 
legally, but were not morally right in trying 
to prevent the Saraswati Paja being performed 
there. Suppose I admit this for the sake of 
argument, even then such justification cannot 
be pleaded within the bounds of the City 
Kamer Hostel alone. In that case, it would not 
e right to restrain Mahomedan students, if in 
y “ve accordance with their own religion they wanted 
pe ae sacrifice a cow inthe grounds of a hostel 
| s=ccupied by them but managed by 
"othe Hindus. Such restraint is there only 
to prevent needless hurt to the religious 
ae feelings of the Hindus; and every one 
è knows that if is calculated to wound the 
igious feelings of the Brahmos to hold 
mage worship on their premises. 
The only remaining contention might be, 


oa 
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that the Brahmos should not have felt hurt.. 
The same thing can as reasonably be urged 
by the Mahomedan students of my previous 
example. They may likewise say that it is- 
not reasonable for Hindus to feel hurt at a 
cow-sacrifice, considering that they them- 


selves sacrifice the buffalo which also involves ` 


the killing of an animal of even larger size, 
and one that does our ploughing and gives- 
us milk, jast like the cow; moreover, in 
order to strengthen their contention they 
can even quote certain Vedic customs. 
sanctioning the practice of cow-killing. But- 
whatever the arguments may be, if is 
obvious that it makes no difference in the 
pain and annoyance that is felt. 


I have also heard it argued that there 
can be no valid comparison between Sara- 
swati Paja and  cow-sacrifice. But the 
reader should remember, that is not a com-- 
parison instituted by me. The Musalman, 
who, on the one hand, thinks cow sacrifice 
to be enjoined by his religion, also thinks, 
on the other, that idol worship is an insult 
to God. He would, in fact, be inclined to- 
use as much force to restrain, or give as. 
much punishment to deter, idol worship, as. 
the Hindu would to prevent cow-sacrifice. 
If cow-killing is a sin 


in letters of blood, that itis a sin beyond 
all other sins to worship any created thing 
as God. So that the Muslim’s comparison 
between Cow-sacrifice and Saraswati Puja does 
not, in his view,seem to be so inapt after all. 
However, that may be, it should be the- 
first duty of those, who are so loud in their 
assertion that their religion demands the: 
performance of their own sectarian worship 
even on ground occupied by a different 
sect, to proceed to perform this religious 
duty on Musalman and Christian territory ;. 
for, within the narrow confines of the Brahmo 
Samaj, there is no sufficient scope for the- 
display of their courage of conviction. They 
will say in reply that where they lack the- 
power they ara relieved of the duty. Does 
their determination, then, refer only to ‘the 
Brahmo Samaj, against which force can be used: 
with no great danger to their own physical: 
safety ? In such case I have only this. 
mach to tell them that they must be pre- 
pared to be done by as they would do 
Because, in our country, the bride’s 
relatives are in the weaker position, it often 
happens 


of their own superiority, by 


in Hindu eyes, the- 
Musalmans have proclaimed in their history,. 


that the bridegroom’s party boast: 
reason of the, 


am 
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humiliating depredations they are able to 
inflict on the weaker side. It goes 
without saying that in such coaduct 
there is neither righteousness nor courage. 
If this same mentality should tend to crop 
up, every now and then, in the fislis of 
or polities, or national work, can 
that be a thing to boast of by one side or 
the other ? Should it not rather be a source 
of the gravest anxiety to thenational Leaders ? 

In spite of its rules against image wort- 
ship on the premises, the City College, 
during a long period in the past, has been 
accepted and utilised by students of svery 
religious sect. If now some group of men 
should, by propaganda of cajolery or irtimi- 
dation, succeed in putting it into diffisulties, 
that would be sowing the seed of rarkling 
thorns in the mind of one of the communi- 
ties of our own countrymen. Would that be 
a hopeful outlook for our thousand-times 
divided people? Would it amount to a 
cultivation of the spirit of Swaraj which isto 
give legitimate freedom of self-express:cn to 
all natural differences in the communities 
that come under it? 
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Those who are the rule.s of India are 
Christians. As to power, they have more 
than is possessed by any other religion in 
India. As for contempt and hatred, they are 
wanting in neither for the Hiadu rites and 
practices. And yet they have not taken to 
thrusticg the Christian form of worship into 
our homes, our schools, our temples. Had 
they dcne so, they would doubtless have had 
showers of benedictions on such crusade 
from the pious pundits of their own church. 
Nevertkeless, they have preferred to do 
without such benediction, rather than propa- 
gate their religion by force in the fields 
sacred to non-Christian religions. 


It is my one hope that these mlecchz 
Christians may not learn their lesson from 
the profoundly shastric and devoutly ritualistic 
religious preceptors of the leaders who ars 
giving their blessings to, or at least witb- 
holding their censure from, these gallant . 
throwers of mud and refuse, wielders cf 
bludgecns and old shoes, in the thrillinz 
battle that is to win the victory for their 


purest of religions. 4 Pes Ras ok 1 
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“Monuments of Varendra’’ 


Will any of your numerous readers kindl7 help 
me to obtain the following information about a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya, 


Society, at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in 1927 ? 
I understand from three different scholars who 
were present at the lecture that the learned lecturer 
told the audience. that the inscription of the 5th 
year of Mahendrapala _ discovered by meat 
Paharpur in the Rajshahi district in the working 
season of 1925-26 was not an inscription of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara Emperor Mahendrapala I The 
title of Mr. Maitreya’s lecture was “Monuments of 
Varendra,” shall be much obliged if any of 
your readers will kindly refer me to any pablica- 
tion where Mr. Maitreya’s lecture was pablished 
or this particular point referred to. 


>a i Yours etc. 
R. D. Bayzrat 
“Anti-Separate Electorate League” 


Itisa happy augury for the future of India 
that the Muslim‘ intelligentsia have at last realised 


E., Director of the Varendra Research 


the bareful effects of separate. electorate and 
commaral representation in various legislatures 
which are sapping the very foundation of Indian 
national:sm and Sawraj, and so have resolved to 
abolish :t for good. The more I think of separate 
electorate the more I am convinced that it showd 
be given a decent burial. Communal representaticn 
is a negation of nationalism. It retards the growth 
of solidarity between the different sections of tLe 
Indian people. The more we delay in abandoning 
separate electorates the more we suffer. Those 
who haye foresight and broader outlook must 
admit that by maintaining separate electorate we, 
the Muslims, are ina way creating much, anti- 
Muslim feelings among the non-Moslem section of 
the Indian people, and partly helping them in 
uniting against the whole body_ of Musalmans 
of India. Thus the Indian Christians, Jews, 
Parsis aud, Sikhs will, in course of time, 
combine with the Hindus and their united 
forces might be arrayed against the Muslims 
beiug thus isolated from the rest of the 
Indian people by separate elactorate. And then 
the Irdian Muslims will have to fight against enor- 
mous odds—on one side against the Bureaucracy, 
and on the other, against the solid phalanx 
of the Indian people in which the position of the 
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` Muslims will be intolérable. So the only effective 


remedy to break this possible united combination 


- against the Muslims Hes in joint or mixed elec- 


` torat2 and not ip separate electorate or communal 


aate- 


: and outside (such as Arabia, Bahrain, 


representation. And here the Muslims should 
bear in mind that as long as the Muslims can be 
used as tools to advance Imperial interests in Indja 
in, Iraq, Persia, 
overnment will see that the 
on the back and favoured. 


Egypt, ete.) the Q 
Muslims are patted 


‘` That far and no further. That is to say, when the 


interest of the Indian Muslims clash with the 
overnment, then the Govt. will not help the 
Muslims against the non-Moslim Indians. Now it 


-is in the interests of the Muslims that we should 


abolish the separate electorate and adopt joint 
electorate without any further delay. 
The Muslim leaders should now concentrate 


` their attention upon eradicating this pernicious 
: system—~the separate electorate. To remove the 


-among the Muslims about 
Joint electorate in legislatures and self-governing 


misconceptions and misapprehensions prevailing 


the introduction of 


institutions, a separate association is urgently 
neeced. So I venture to suggest that as a branch 
of association of the Congress, an :“Anti-Separate 
lectorate League” (or “Anti-Communal Represen- 
tation League”) like the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, should be formed at once. This League 
will carry an extensive educative propaganda 
-amcng the Muslims against separate electorate and 
kindred subjects and soon will be able to convince 
the Muslims about the utility of joint electorate, 
-and mischiefs of separate electorate which is doing 
much harm to the cause of India. The moment the 
Indian Muslims accept the joint electorate thus 
creating mutual trust and confidence in the people, 
the mcment we establish Swaraj on a permanent 
footing. Joint electorate should be an article of 
faith with the present-day Muslims of India.. 


Mp, AZHAR 


Prof. Radha Krishnan on Indian 
Philosophy 


Prof. Radha Krishnan has recently produced a 


-work on Indian Philosophy in two volumes in 


which, unforfunately, he has not done justice to 
an_ Indian scholar whose publications he has 


laid under contribution but whose name he has 


not considered necessary to mention in. his work. 
Vil: the Professor explain if he hunted all the 


‘volumes of the British Medical Journal to find 
oe extract he has given as a footnote on p. 356 
© 


his work ? We suggest that he has not done 
anything of the sort, but has copied it from Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu’s Introduction to 
Yoga Philosophy, pp. 46-48, published in vol, XV— 
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part IV of the Sacred Books of the Hindus. The 
extract he has given is a second-hand one and 
he ought to have, in fairness, mentioned the 
source to which he was indebted for it. 


On p. 368, he mentions on the authority of 
William James, Nitrous Oxide gas and alcohol as 
stimulating ecstatic consciousness. But he has not 
stated the name of the man to whom the credit for 
the above view really belongs. The same 
scholar from whose work he has evidently quoted 
the extract referred to in the last paragraph, 
wrote as far back as 1883-84 in the pages of the 
Arya of Lahore on “Pratyahara_ Anaesthetic” which 
has been published as chapt. XI of his Introduction 
to Yoga P A of the existence of which 


Mr. Radha Krishnan cannot pretend, to be 
ignorant. Was it a sealed book to him? He 
has referred, in his _ work, to Baladeva’s 


Govinda Bhashya and Prameya Ratnavalt. Has 
he consulted the original works, which so far as 
I am aware, are not printed in Devanagari charac- 
ter, but in Bengali. Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra 
Basu transleted these works into English and 
published them in the Sacred Books of the Hindus. 
as Vol. V. Was not Mr. Radha Krishnan aware_ of 
this fact ? Ifso, why has he not mentioned it 
in his work? I suggest that he derived his 
information about. Baladeva from - Sris Chandra’s 
translations. He has referred to Vijnana Bhikshu’s 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. There is 
only one edition of this work published in the 
Cnowkhamba series at the expense of Sris 
Chandra Basu, who also made it known to the 
public by his translation of its introduction in the 

ages of the Theosophist for 1898. Sris Chandra 
Basu’s “Studies in the Vedanta Sutras,” published 
in the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series, should 
have been referred to in a work which professes to 
be a History of Hindu Philosophy, for it was he, 
for the first time, who submitted the different 
commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras to critical 
and comparative study in the above-mentioned 
publication. His own commentary on the Sutras 
deserves recognition. 


Fall justice has not been done to_several 
authors who have written on the Vedanta 
Philosophy in Bengali. The complete translation 
of the Purva Mimansha Sutra of Jaimini into 
English by Pandit Mohan Lal Sandal, M. A., LL.B., 
was published for the first time in the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus. This has not been referred 
to by Professor Radhakishan, who has not also 
referred to Kunte’s Shaddarshana Chintanika. 
This shows how limited has been his reading in the 
preparation of his work, which does not reflect 
credit on the university in which he occupies the 
Chair of Philosophy. X. Xz 











[This section is intended for the correction of inaceurazies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous vievs,.. 


muisrepresentations, elc, in the original contributions, and editorials published in this 


Vew or a 


other papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


ss not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the 
for space, critics are requested 


contributors, we are always hard press 


kindness of our numcrous 
to be good encugh always to ta 


brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. ‘Fenerally, no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books is published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.— Editor, 


The Modern Review. } 


South Africa and India 


Te my article on the Indo-Union Agr2ement, 
I regret to find that I have omitted one saction 
which I fully intended to write and -hought 
that l had actually written when I sent it to the 
Modern Review. This section deals with two 
definite points, wherein the Agreement was de- 
clared by the South African Indian Congress to 
be open to serious criticism as a document :— | 

(1) The Agreement omitted any protest against 
the Colour Bar Act and the Clause 104 in the 
Liquor Bar Bill, (then before Parliament) which 
contained the same bad racial principle and was 
a part of the same racial legislation. I protest- 
ed immediately, when the Agreement was published 
against this ia South Africa I also sent word tu 
India. At the same time I accepted the Ag-eement 
as a whole. At the Congress meetmg, at 
Johanesburg, which came immediately after the 
publication cf the Agreement, I made personally 
a similar public protest, and warned the Congress 
of the serious consequences of this omission. | 
proviso was inserted in the Congress resolution 
declaring that the Congress left itsolf free to 
protest against thesa racial measures. 

Fortunately, one of these offences has now been 
withdrawn, Ciause 104 of the Liquor Bil, which 
would have deprived 3,000 Indian waiters of their 
livelihood in favour of white waiters, has been 
left out of the Liquor Act, which is now, from 
the Indian point of view, no longer penalicing and 
auti-Asiatic. But the _very seriously alarming 
news has reached India, that the Colour Bar 
Act itself is to be applied to Natal. If this proves 
true, it will be a blow to the whole spirit cf the 
Agreement, which is non-racial in other d-rections 
and definitely progressive. | _ 

(2) An equally serious omission was the refusal 
to protest against the municipal land a-ienation 


Ordinance, in Natal, whereby a, municipality 1s 
allowed to offer land for sale with a racial causa 
attached. Ever since this Ordinance was _ passed, 
nota single acre of land within the borough 
limits of Durban (except a small portion for a high 
school) has bean put up for public auctica 
without an anti-Indian clause attached. Exca 
auction is exclusively for Europeans. Mun:ci,al 
Councillors have openly hoastec to me that they 
are determined to ‘keep Durbar white? I was 
with the greatest possible distress that I found ont 
when I saw the Agreement for the first time, 
printed in the daily papers (for I never suw it, 
until it was published) that this obnoxious _-acial 
legislazicn had been passively acquiesced in. In my 
advice to the South African Indian Congress. whica 
followed the publication cf the Agreement, I urged 
that a clear and definite protest should be mace 
against this omission. This was dore at 
Johanesburg. | ous f , 

[a many articles, which I have published in 
Tadia, and also in speeches delivered in India, I 
have frequently called attention _ to these two 
omissions. But since the whole spirit_of the rest af 
the Agreement. was non-racial and friend)? and 
progressive, I did not see my way to rejet the 
Agreement as a whole simply on account of these 
two defects. Rather I hoped, that the better ard 
purer atmosphere. created by the Agreement, vou.d 
clear away the threatening clouds :—and that tne 
general gain would nullify the partial loss. 1s 
far as Clause 104 of the Liquor Bill is coucerncd, 
that hope has been realised. It would never have 
been withdrawn, except for the new atmo: phere 
created by the Agreement. But, on the other hazd, 
the news that the Colour Bar Act is to be anplied 
to Natal is ominous. Furthermore there has Leen 
no sign of relenting in the racial policy tc ‘keap 
Durban white.’ 

C, E. Axperws 


THE OITY COLLEGE 


By C, E. ANDREWS 


™ igs with very great diffidence and hesi- 
tacion, that I have decided, on invitation, 

to write out in fall some of the thoughts 
that have been pressing on my mind at 
this crisis in the history of the City College. 

In the heated atmosphere that prevails 
tazay, I am aware that my entering into 
the controversy at all may be resented. 
‘Navertheless, since I feel morally 
certain that an issue of great national 
importance is involved, which ought at once 
to be made pldin, I have made up my mind 
to risk any misunderstanding as to my 
purzpose,—stating clearly at the outset, that 
it is the general principle alone which I shall 
discuss, leaving aside the minor local 
matters. For, I have strong hope, that if I 
canr convince sny of the students by my 
wting, that high national interests are 
virally concerned, they will refrain from 
pressicg any further the boycott on which 
thev insist today with such persistence. 

Let me assure them at once, that both 
by temperament and inclination I should 
nceturaily take up, if I could, the students’ 
pant of view. For, all through my life I 
heve been a rebel against the tradition of 
ths elders, and in sympathy with the ideals 
of the young. But in tbis particular ques- 
tico, I find myself - unable to go with the 
stcdent boycotters as far as the main prin- 
ciple is concerned. 

Again, let me make perfectly clear, befcre 
I segir, that I am open to correction, if I 
put the case at all unfairly. In what I 
write later, I am simply going upon what 
is generally accepted as the basis of the 
controversy. 

My argument is briefly this. It appears 
to me, the more I think it over, that the 
stcdents’ attempt to coerce the college autho- 
rites into allowing public image worship to 
be performed in the Ram Mohun Roy Hostel 
is contrary to the spirit of mutual toleration 
ani forbearance which was introduced by 
the Unity Conference and confirmed by the 
Medras Congress Resolution, in December, 
1927. It is this aspect of the City College 
dispute. in relation to the Unity Conference, 


that I wish to present with all due deference 
and respect, as one of the members of that 
Conference from its earliest sittings in 1924. 

From the intimate knowledge which I 
obtained, by practical experience, of those 
exceptional days at Delbi, during Mahatma 
Gandhi’s twenty-one days’ fast, I have been 
quite convinced that the Unify Conference, 
inaugurated on that occasion, was one of the 
greatest events in Indian History, in modern 
times. It will have, in the end, if its spirit 
hecomes general, the most far-reaching effect. 
For it was moral rather than political, 

At the most solemn momenat of all, in 
that upper room, at the end of the twenty- 
first day, when the fast was broken, 
Mahatma Gandhi asked those who were 
present, as his friends, to be prepared to 
sacrifice life itself in the supreme cause of 
national religious unity. Swami Shraddha 
nanda was there. Hakim Ajmal Khan was 
there. Dr. Ansari was there, also, and many 
others. 

Mahatma Gandhi had the sovereign right 
to ask for this sacrifice of life, because he 
had freely offered his own. How often, 
since then, he has almost completed the 
offering, in his own person, everyone in 
India knows well. If it was God’s will, he 
would oniy too gladly lay down his frail 
tortured body, giving it, in death, the rest 
which he never allowed it in life. For no 
other object would he more gladly die than 
to see the spirit of brotherhood in religion 
prevail throughout the Motherland. 

Swami Shraddhananda, who had been one 
of my dearest personal friends and had 
loved me like a brother to the end, actually 
fulfilled in literal deed his promise given at 
that time in the upper room when Mahatmaji 
ended his fast. For he laid down his life in 
sacrifice for religious peace. I, who knew 
him, in his own hearts depth, can truly 
testify (if any testimony were needed for so 
plain a fact) that at the moment of death 
nothing but pure love was there in his heart 
going forth in forgiveness to the one who 
dealt him the deadly blow. His martyrdom 
consecrated once more the cause, of Indian 


_ spirit of peace 
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religious unity, and showed how 
difficult it was in its achievement. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, whom I knew hcerdly 
less intimately than Swami Shraddhanzanda, 
had also in his own way kept faithfull- his 
promise to Mahatmaji, given in' that upper 
chamber, For, in spite of extreme ill-health, 
he struggled on heroically to the end with 
his arduous work of -restoring peace at 
Delhi. Himself a doctor, he knew what 
grave risks he was running all the while; 
yet he never spared himself for a single 
moment. I saw him for the last time, chort- 
ly before he died. He was looking verry ill; 
but his courage was as high as ever anc his 
hope undaunted. It was easy to see from 
his worn face, that the strain of this work 
of religious conciliation in distracted Delhi 
was wearing him down. No other thought 
occupied his mind so much as this. Ncw at 
last he has fulfilled his plighted word, hich 
he gave to Mahatma Gandhi in that most 
solemn hoar of all. 

Dr. Ansari is still with us, fall cf the 
and reconciliation and 
goodwill, himself the living embodimert of 
that gentle courtesy, generosity and consider- 
ation for others, which the Unity Conference 
required for the healing of religious strife. 
We are all praying that his life ma7 be 
prolonged. How faithfuily and truly he also 
has kept his promise to Mahatmaji, az the 
breaking of the fast, the whole of Indies has 
borne witness. For, at the most citical 
moment of all, when the unity ` resc_ution 
had to be passed, hs was nominated by 
every province to be President of ithe All- 
India National Congress and elected un- 
animously, 

Thus the price that has already been 
paid to restore the spirit of mutual goodwill, 
so sorely needed in India, in order to carry 
out the Unity Conference resolution has 
indeed been a heavy one. The martyrdom 
of Swami Shraddhananda; the sudden death, 
through heart-failure, of Hakim Ajmal “han; 
the shattered physical health of Maasatma 
Gandhi himself—these, and other saczifices 
besides, have been freely offered. Brt, in 
and through all, the national decision kas at 
last been reached, that in religious matters, 
mutual courtesy, forbearance and goddwill 
should take the place of hard insistence 
upon rights and the laying down of meti- 
culous fegal enactments. 

This . national decision, 
last ` after much 
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supre nely 


thus reached 


at conflict, hes its 
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own incirect bearing on every side of Indian 
life. 
‘for this country; because if can be found 


It is not in any way a new principle 


engraren on stone in the Rock Inscriptions 
of Asoka which are more than two thousand 
years old. It represents India’s ‘Edict o 
Toleration’, continually repeated from age 
to age at. each outstanding epoch in her 
national history. Nothing else except this 
spirit can possibly give true freedom in a 
continent such as India, with its conglo- 
meration of races, castes, and religions. A 
type of character is needed, represented jn 


‘countless individnals, actively peazeabls 
towards others and ready to live in harmo.17 
with all men. Only as each individual 


realises this active courtesy, can the diverse 
religious elements exist side by side witi 
each otaer in unity and concord. 

Really and truly, this is the only national 
solutioc that will ever work in India. Out 
of all the turmoil of Hindu-Muslim  tensior, 
men have come back to that. Furthermore, 
this lesson, that India has learnt at such 
tremendous cost afresh today, the world, as 
it grows more intimate, through closer con- 
tact, will have to learn tomorrow. For. this 
racial and religious unity problem is not 
confined to India alone: and mankind, as 
intercourse becomes closer, will have to learu 
it soca. India will then be in the vanguard 
of the moral forces of the world, if only her 
own historical mission has not been repudia- 
ted by her children. 

The Unity decision, taken at Madras, 
was a free decision, freely accepted, and 
in accordance with the genius of tke 
Indian people. It was not proposed to 
them ky any outside power. It was there 
finally agreed, that in religious matters 
nothing on either side, however cherished, 
should be so pressed to an extreme as to 
interfere with the wishes of others of a 
different religious persuasion. There shoud 
be a willingness, on either side, to forego 
rights, which might be claimed on strictly 
legal grounds, if only by doing so the higher 
interesis of national unity and goodwill 
could be kept unimpaired. 

Since that decision was taken, and con- 
secrated by suffering and death, 2 new 
spirit has appeared in the country. ‘The 
Hindus, on the one hand, have not insisted 
on what they regarded as the exercise of 
their full religious rights. The Musalmans, 
from the other side, have answered courtesy 
by courtesy. Certainly, when we compare 
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the first four months of 1928 with those of 
1927, we can hardly be too thankful for 
the almost miraculous change that has been 
wrought. Mutual goodwill, for the sake of 
the higher national cause, has been cons- 
tantly in evidence. It is true that the riots 
have not wholly died down, and that in 
distant and remote places they still break out 
occasionally.’ But the difference between 
this and what was happening, in Calcutta 
itself and elsewhere, only a year ago, can 
hardly be fully estimated, except by those 
who endured those earlier times, when human 
life was everywhere in danger. Such things 
are rapidly forgotten by those who went 
through them ; but I can personally remem- 
ber the shock I received, when returning from 
South Africa, last September to find Calcutta 
almost like a beseiged fortress, or an armed 
camp, with military stations at every big 
eross road, over a large part of the town. 
I was horrified by the accounts which were 
tcld me concerning quite recent events. 
They were appalling to listen to, and almost 
unbelievable. Since then, I have travelled 
from one end. of India tothe other, backwards 
and forwards, during the last few months, 
and I can bear witness that the change has 
been nothing less than phenomenal. In places 
where riots were an almost daily occurrence, 
and quiet people lived in daily fear, there 
is now confidence again. No one has wished 
any longer to drive things to an extreme, 
or to insist on his own rights at any cost. 
It has been realised, through a bitter experi- 
ence, that along that pathway nothing but 
misery can be expected. 

It may be said, in answer to this, that 
the City College trouble is a local matter, 
and its issues can be localised accordingly ; 
that if is a quarrel that can easily be 
settled, if the College authorities are ready to 
give way. Personally I have thought very 
far along those lines ; and if I hadcome to 
tte conclusion, that it was nothing else than 
a local college trouble, involving a personal 
dispute between the Principal and the 
students, I, for my part, should never have 
written a line about if, or ever brought 
iorward these great national considerations. 
Bat the more I have thought it over, the 
more certain I am, that it cannot be localised. 
it is also clear to me, that the spirit of 
insistence and coercion, by means of boycott, 
in this instance, is contrary to the spirit of 
mutual consideration and forbearance for 
which the Madras Congress stands. It is a 
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return to the state of internecine war and 
mutual destruction. It appears to me, noft 
the pathway of religious peace, but an 
avenue leading directly back to civil strife. 

It may be said, again, that the ‘analogy 
does not hold between this insistence on 
Saraswati Puja being publicly observed in 
the Hostel of a Brahmo College (which after 
all is a Hindu affair) and the insistence on 
Hindu musie being publicly played before a 
Muhammadan mosque I have thought 
out this matter also very. closely, and 
again and again am driven back to 
the conclusion that -this analogy does 
really stand. Therefore, I cannot but 
fear that the militant religious spirit, which 
is being excited, will have its repercussions 
in much wider circles. 

It may be requested from me, that I 
should ask the College authorities to be 
forbearing and courteous and peaceable, and 
not the students only. Unahesitatingly I am 
ready to do so, not only now, buf on any 
future occasion. My one desire is, that reli- 
gious’ toleration should be always carried ont, 
up to the uttermost limit possible ; and if auy 
compromise could be suggested whereby 
public image worship could be celebrated, 
without directly contradicting the principles 
on which the Brahmo College was founded, 
I would press for it by all earnest methods 
of persuasion. But as far as. the buildings 
of the Raja Ram Mohan Roy Hostel are con- 
cerned, I myself, as au impartial and peace- 
loving person, who would wish to take the 
students’ side, 
have considered the building, and it is far 
too integral a part of the College to be 
separated from it. Also it is definitely, as 
its name denotes, a non-sectarian Hostel, 
open to Christians, Brahmos, Muhammadans. 
These would conscientiously object to public 
image worship within the non-sectarian Hostel 
where they resided. 

If it be argued again that the bulk of 
the resident students are orthodox Hindus 
today, it is perfectly logical to reply that 


-they came of their own accord to a Brahmo 


College, choosing the City College rather than 
any other. They are equally at liberty to 
leave that College, if, after having tried 


that is required under its rules. But 

intensive boycott of the College, in order to 
introduce an innovation, is an entirely diff- 
erent mater. This stirs up the dying’embers of 
religious strife and inflames religicus passions. 


it, 
they feel their consciences hurt by S 
s 


can see no compromise. I» 


tal 
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If, lastly, it be argued, that the money 
spent in building the Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Hostel was Government and not Bzahmo 
money, such an argument leaves me cuite 
cold; for, [ have been a Professor in a 
Government-aided College for ten years, {rom 
1904-1914, at Delhi, and I know all about the 
conditions of Government grants. The Gorern- 
ment money was given to the City College 
with the full knowledge that it was a Brehmo 
foundation, just as similar money has been 
given all over India to Sanskrit, Hindu, 
Sanatan Dharma, Muhammadan, Arya, Sikh 
and Christian Colleges, with the full know edge 
that in each special case, special rules would 
be observed by the different religious interests 
concerned, 

The Saraswati Puja can rightly he 
celebrated with great religious ceremony at 
the Hindu College, Delhi. There havə been 
Christian students admitted to the Ejindu 
College, and they could not possibly have 
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raised any objection. A Christian public 
religious festival could at any time ba 


performed in St. Stephen’s College which is 
just across the road. The Hindu students 
there could not possibly raise any objection. 
But if the Christian students, in the Hindu 
Colleg, insisted on their own religious 
festivals being publicly performed within 
the Hindu College, or vice versa, then nothing 
but confusion would follow. The present 
religious peace among the Delhi students 
could not be observed for a single day, if 
this obvious mutual understanding were broken. 

It is not possible to carry out the argu- 
ment to all its logical conclusions, nor is it 
necessary for me to do so. What I plead 
for is, that the new spirit, which was accepted 
at the Unity Conference and also at Madras, 
may be welcomed in full measure, on both 
sides, in the present controversy. Then, I 
am sure, it will be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 





Satirical verse on current themes prospers rather more in England than here, hence this in 


G. K’s Weekly. l 
was, drawn tcgether to discuss 


Perhaps our poetsthink too much of zhe moon. The 


Industria. Conference 


questions of difference between Capital and Labor. 


LOONY LULLABY 


Br 3. KESTON CLARKE 


(The Industrial Conference continues its Ce-ibera- 
tions at Burlington House. Piccadilly) 

Hush-a-bye baby, on the tree-top, 

Be like your ancestors: they didn’t growe— 
Start evolution, and where will it stop ? 

It may lead to Hell or to Burlington Hcuse. 
Burlington House ! 
Burlington House! 
The Ape has ascended- to Burlington Hcuse! 


Hush-a-bye miner, deep in the mine, . 
Be patient, be hopeful, and bear chari-e2. 
It’s dark and it’s dirty: but fragrant anc ine 
Compared with the filth that’s in Piccadillee— 
Piccadillee ! 
Piccadillee ! | oo 
T. a all nice clean hands down in Picca- 
allee ! 


Hush-a-bye newspaper, mind what you say 
(Best not to mention the bait or the mcuse), 
Truth makes good copy, but Truth couldx’t pay 

The bill for the beanfeast at Burlington House. 


Burlington House ! 
Burlington House ! 
They're ail denvi-Monds down at Burlington House! 


Hush-a-bye Cook, for it’s vulgar to brawl 2 
When everyene’s trying so hard to agree. 
They'll never call you the nice names that 
they call _ be neste Be, Sa 
Alfred and Jimmy in Piccadillee. 
Piccatlillee! 
Piccadillee ! 
They're all very polished in Piceadillee ! 


Husk-a-bye Conscience, your small voice is gone 
And forgotten by those of superior vovs. 
Iscariot’s dead, but his soul marches on— 
Down Piccadilly to Burlington House. 
Burlington House! 
Burlington House! 
they're counting the silver at Burlington House! 





India a 0 3 Nation 


kK. R R. Sastri M. A„, B. L, E R. BS. 
writes in The C. W. Magaxine on the 
peculiar position of India among the nations 
of the world. His article, which is absolutely 
to the point and devoid of all verbiage is 
reproduced below : 


-t has been pronounced, ‘adnauseum’ that 
East is “gorgeous”, that India is the brightest 
jewel in the “Imperial Diadem”, that the Taj at 
Agra is a superb structure in all-white; not so 
often does one say that India is a ‘poor’ country 
in all vital aspects. Nor even once is it remem- 
berec by favoured globe-trotters that the poorest 
country is saddled with the highest paid office. 

What ancient glory and present helplessness 
can produce is ‘writ large over the whcle of this 
country’. Just peep into any Year Book: if there 


are 100 biographies of prominent men and women: 


in the world. India has not even four of her sons 
sketched. There is room for an unknown “Bull” 
but ro place for a famous “Bose”: a “Rudford” 
looms large but not a “Ray”: another “Robey” 
aloud but not a “Rama.” Read any list of world’s 
greatest men. Out of 28 there is none from India 
in the Daily Mail Year Book. John Wesley finds 
a place but not an Asoka. There is Luther but 
not Buddha. Again in 60 greatest dates of the 
world’s history, there is only ‘one’ assigned to 
India! Ivan the Terrible Tsar of Russia has a 
date but not Asoka the Great. 

Take a leaf from the educational progress 
made by civilised countries. If it is the P. C. of 
illiteracy. India ieads with 94 per cent. while 

S. A, has 77 p.c. England has 1. 8 per cent. and 


mountainous Scotland has 1. 6 per cent. Or again, 
if we read the proportion of Elementary School 
attendance, while 
India has ~ 100 
Japan ie 493 
Canada . | i 548 
Great Britain S 568 
and U. S. A. s 803 


Brt when it is a question of payment to the 
expenses of the much-advertised League of Nations 
—a body almost impotent in cases of disputes 
between the Big Few—India comes next to Great 
Britain in the Empire. oe aes 

If any student of comparative history were to 
read about world’s. Navies and Armies, India has 
absolutely no International status and her bedecken 
Maharajas are picturesque non-entities in matters 
jnterpational. oo 

_ Time and again is one bored with the obser- 
vation that India is an agricultural country. But 
yint E her cultivated area per agricultural 
worker? - 


While U.8. A. has 458 acres 
Australia | F 256 ,, 
Great Britain M 210 ,„ 
South Africa ‘ 6.1 u 


India 2.7 7 


It is the lowest in the scale of nations. 

_.OF infant mortality and the numbers of 
epidemics that claim a heavy toll of precious 
human lives, India does demonstrate a shockingly 
high percentage. | : 

_ Little historic sense shows those who praise 
India’s progress all these years—If Globe-trotters 
after a fortnight stay in this “vast continent of 
differing castes and creeds” give a tribute . to the 

ndian Civil Service and the bureaucracy, It is all 
cant, When D3 countries are turned into 
states, primeval India has been allowed to go 
own to the last step in the ladder. 

Judge you will by any test the present state 
of India, ‘It is a C : 3 nation’ ; she has millions but 
she is disarmed; she is a ‘dependant’ country 
while Czecho-Slovakia is free; she is in abysmal 
darkness of ‘illiteracy.’ Her starving millions are 
often a prey to epidemics, floods and cholera, and 
she has to pass the test of fitness for self-govern- 
ment; while world’s history shows constitutions- 
making through national. conventions. she has to 
get doses of responsibility from 7000 miles away 
filtered through a tripartite stand. Was -ever in 
the world’s history a more helpless state of national 
affairs ? How one yearns for a Garivaldi to instil 
unity and courage at this hour into this helpless 
andi 


Bengali Banking in Bengal 


Banking of the modern sort and ona 


large scale is carried on in Bengal mostly 
by non-Bengalis. But Bengalis are rapidly 
coming to the fore in this field as can be 


seen from the following account of Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar in Welfare. Says 
Prof, Sarkar. 


I shall speak first of all of the co-operative banks. 
You know that the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act was passed in 1904. This means that about 
the time Young Bengal initiated the Swadeshi 
movement, the co-operative banks were being only 
talked of. To-day there are about 13,000 such 
institutions, large, medium and small, provincial d 
and rural. It is necessary to pause a minute here 
in order to understand the significance of banking 
enterprise on co-operative lines. All these banks 
are run almost exclusively with the resources of 
the peasants in the villages, most of whom belong 
to the class of our illiterate fellow countrymen.. 


— = 
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But all the same the resources of these people cre 
functioning through the medium of these banks 
and they are operating a capital of about 8 crores. 


Then he says: 


Since my return.to India towards the end_ of 
1925, I have heen trying to collect a  complste 
list of all the joint-stock Bengali Banks in Beneal, 
as well as prepare a more or less complete stais- 
Ptical account of their resources and different. kinds 
‘of transactions in which they are interested. Tor 
one reason or other it has not_ been possible, as 
vet to collect adequate informations on the subject. 
But a more or less rough calculation has yielded 
the result that there are about 500 credit instru- 
tions. known generally as “loan offices”, run on 
the joint stock principle in our villages, sab- 
divisions and district head quarters. This fizare 
should appear to be imposing, only if we remem- 
‘ber that about 1905 the number of such backs 
could be counted at fingers’ end and that in 1912- 
13 there were not more than dozens throughout 
Bengal. : i 
Now, what is the meaning of these 500 or so 
banking institutions in Bengal? Let us try to 
understand the economic significance in a realistis 
- manner. Suppose that each possesses a paid-up 
capital, an the average of Rs. 25.000 to take _ the 
most modest figure. This means that our combined 
bank capital should be estimated at Rs. 125.0000. 
If now each is doing business, say, ten times the 
‘capital, which again is a very modest estimacze, it 
is clear that we Bengalis have been doing busirass, 
in and through the joint stock banks alone. to the 
extent of 1212 crores. In other words, taking our 
population at 5 crores, our per capita banking tasi- 
mess is Rs, 2 per year. Every man, woman 
and child of Bengal, no matter how rich or poor, 
‘can be credited with a two-rupee cight-enna 
annual business operated through the mediux of 
these banks. Certainly this is great compared 
with the situation in 1905, when the total amount 
-of banking business along modern and joint-s-ock 


methods done by us was too little to yield any 
figure per head to the entire Bengali people. 
Age of Marriage for Women 
S. Bhagirathi Ammal says in Stri- 


Dharma. 


It is interesting to read the controversy over 
the child marriage Bill and the protests agairst it 
from a few of the ultra-orthodox section ard to 
see how one-sided they are in looking at the whole 
question. Has it ever struck them that the wcmen 
and the young girls of India might hold an absclute- 
ly different opinion on the matter, and hav they 
asked their wives and mothers and the other 
women-folk of their homes as to what they chink 
about it. before expressing their own views ? Have 
they asked their young daughters and esters 
qs hether they wish to be married at the ege of 

10 and 12 and bear children at a tender age, 
undergoing all the difficulties and sufferings -nvol- 
ved therein? It is a most important question 
vitally concerning the women and children o} this 
country who should have self-determination ir this 
‘matter and they .alone have the moral rizht to 
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say whetner they want the Bil’ or not and the 
men should have no voice_in passing it, however 
much they muy protest. Not a single woman or 
women’s association has protested against the Bill 
so far, and every thinking- person in the country 
must have taken note of that. 

he argument has been brought forward that 
the women of India are not educated and therefore 
they are not in a fit position to express their own 
views and the men must come to rescue them ard 
be their protecting angels. -Education is not needed 
to form an pinion in this matter, for which tne 
women’s experience is sufficicnt. If only the 
opinion of the women is taken on this matter, 
specially that of the young girls, the people coz- 
cerned with this Bill, the Government will find 
how imporvant it is to. pass it immediately wita- 
out any more wrangling, for they know tae 
miseries of child marriage as no man can know. 
No amount of quoting Shastras can help tae 
situation ncw, and it will not lessen the appalling 
maternity and child mortality, in the, country. 
What might have been good in the religion at a 
particular time, cannot continue tə be so for endless 


ages, and things must changa according tc 
ime. 
Man is afraid that he might lose his power 


over womanand that if these reforms are made 
she will nc longer be his slave. It is very . com- 
fortable fcr him to have a yourg wife to minisier 
to his happiness and look after his house, cook 
his food, 2tc, no matter how he treats her, aa 
ne is afraid of having her as his equal. masier 
of her mind and body. Men of 40 and 50 can 
marry a child of 10 or 12, and no Shastras object 
to that, noz does public opinion disallow it. Only 
“the giving away of girls in marriage after atta:n- 
ing puberty leads the parents into rigorous Hell” 
according to a correspondent in che Hindu. While 
the hell to which the parents gc is a_ prospective 
or jmaginay one, what abou: the Karma or the 
sending of their girls now to a living Hell br 
selling them to old widowers whc cannot get women 
of their own age, because of this pernicious custom 
ef child marriage. 

It is time that women should come forward 
to assert their will and rights. 


Child Labour in Carpet Factories 


Mary J. Campbell draws a heart-rend.ng 
picture of child labour in Amritsar in the 
same jcurnal. We draw the attention of 
Government to it. She says: 


I had occasion to visit one of India’s most 
famous Rug Factories in Amritsar a short time 
ago. Friends in the homeland wanted some rugs 
chosen fcr them and I went over for the ostensible 
purpose of choosing patterns. and learning alout 
prices. After walking down one of the long work- 
rooms o? the Factory, I came away with asad 
heart. The rugs were all that could be desired 
in pattern, in texture and in design. Hundrecs oi 
them were being woven in tne looms, but it was 
the wcrkers that brought sorrow to my heart. In 
almost every case!] found >ne man and five or 
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six boys working at a loom. Boys of 10 and 
12 years of age were working away most industri- 
ously. I enquired about their lives. It seemed 
Inexpressibly sad that boys so young -as these 
who already show traces of the hard lives they 
have to lead should have to work from dawn 
til dusk, day in and day out. They were all 
exceedingly thin and pale. The Guide noticing 
that I was greatly perturbed over their sad condi- 
tion said: “It is much worse down the line.” — 

I passed on admiring the beauty of the artistic 
rags but thinking more of humanity who were 
weaving with restless fingers the beautiful patterns 
that would eventually adorn palaces in India and 
other lands. The ages of the boys seem to decrease 
farther down the factory. 

Coming to a splendid rug 20 ft. x 14 ft. and 
of a beautiful design I stopped before it. A young 
man sat in the centre of the loom weaving. At 
the cuter edge a tiny boy with claw-lixe fingers 
was weariedly weaving in the coloured threads, 
‘He is not more than five,” said the Guide. His 
appearance showed this to be probably true. 

At 7 o'clock every, morning the little child 
must be dragged from his bed and taken away to 
work. He is not given permission to leave the 
Icom until 12 o’clock when all the workmen 
take a recess for food and a little rest. At 2 P. M. 
he again resumes his task and plies away_ till 
sundown. It was 6-30 pr. xu. as I stood there 
talking. — ; 

„Turning to one of the overseers, I said “These 
children are all so small, How are you able to 
keep them steadily at work for so many hours? 
have to punish them ?” “No,” he said, 
“We do not use any physical punishment. We 
just frighten them with words.” Who could not 
read beween the lines just what this may mean 
to the little hoys who are in the hands of these 
task-masters, This little five-year-old earns two 
annas daily. 


Noi one, but many children from five to twelve 
years of age work in that Great rug faciory, 


Starvation 


We find in the Oriental Watehman. 


“I MAY remark,” says Dr. Haig, “that those 
who starve themselves may feel very bright and 
well at first, after the usual gastric symptoms of 
discomfort give way, for they are being nourished 
on a stimulating flesh diet from their own tissues, 
and are saving some of the force usually expended 
on digestion. l ; 

“Later on, however, when their reserve of 
albumens has long been used up, and the tissue 
albumens get low, they discover that they have 
been living on capital which should never have been 
touched, and which it is difficult to replace ; for, 
with all their forces, including that of digestion, at 
a low ebb, it will take a comparatively long time 
to assimilate sufficient albumens to keep the 
machine working, as well as to replace lost capital. 
These considerations sufficiently account for the 
fact, of which I have seen many instances, that 
those who put themselves on an unaccustomed 
diet, often dangerously diminish their allowance 


of albumens for some time before they discover 
that there is anything wrong, and great difficulty 
is then experienced in getting back to physiologi- 
cal levels. 

-Thus while ten grains of-aloumen per pound. 
of body weight are required for an active life, 
nine grains per pound are about the minimum 
tnat an adult can continue to take with safety. 

. When in the case of sickness there is a” 
diminution in the amount of albumens taken, there 
should also bea lessening of the force expended, 
otherwise there will be loss of strength and vita- 
lity. When the digestion is good, loss of weight 
means that the albumens should be increased, and. 
this can be readily done by increasing the amount 
of milk and eggs taken. Where the diet is much 
lessened in quantity, rest in bed is generally 
advisable.” 


The Indian Review says: 


We understand that Mr. I 
Mukerjee has been appointed _ Engineer Sub- 
Lieutenant in the Royal Indian Marine. He is at. 
present under training at the Royal Barracks,. 
Portsmouth. This is the first instance of an. 
Indian getting a Naval Commission, and he will 
be the first Indian Officer of the Royal Indian. 

avy. 


Dwijendra Nath 


Rambles in Greece 


Prof. K. Zachariah, ma. (Oxon) concludes: 
his series of articles entitled “A Fortnight. 
in Greece? in the March number of the: 
Presidency College Magaxine. In this article: 
the Professor gives descriptions of Athens, 
and various places inthe Peloponnesus which 
he visited during his itinerary. Athens he 
says, is: : 

Indeed ‘the eye of Greece’, the feature in the 
whole physiognomy most moving and _ bright and 
finished. But its very perfection robs it of some 
of the Charm that often invests the primitive and: 
immature. When the Homeric poems were 
composed, ske was but a village or cluster of 
villages round a bare rock. 


About the Peloponnesus we read: 


Tripolis is the only town in Arcadia—which is 
as it should be, for Arcadia is not for town- 
dwellers. Baedeker describes it as one of, the 
most important places in the Peloponnesus ; ‘it is 
the seat of an archbishop and contains a gymna- 
sium and a seminary for priests ; the population 
is 10,500.’ Neither the gymnasium nor even the 
archbishop and priests is likely to prove much 
of an attraction; but Tripolis is on the way to 
Sparta ; thence a car takes you along forty miles. 
of narrow, winding mountain road through ‘so 
of the finest and fiercest scenery in Greece’ A 
the end is Sparta, with the great wall of Taygetus. 
behind and the burbling Eurotas below ; but Time; 
she-who-must-be-obeyed, barred the way to us. 
Even more inaccessible is the temple of Phigaleia, 
of historic memory, for, it was. built—so says 


of the Argive hills. 
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Pausanias—to commemorate a merciful release 
‘from the great plague of 430 and was planned 
by Ictinus himself, architect of the Parthenon : ils 
beautiful frieze is now in the British Museam. 
Most difficult of all to abandon was Delphi of the 
oracles—but again ease of communications decided 
for us between Delphi and Olympia, that and the 
Hermes. The usual route to Delphi is by sea 
_ from the Piraeus to-Itea at the head of the small 
* bay of Salona and from there by car : and Baade- 
ker says cautiously, ‘the times of the re-urn 
Joyrueys are irregular.’ 

auplia is one of the most attractive towns in 
Greece. “The beautiful and healthy situation of the 
town, its handsome new buildings and the un- 
Grecian cleanness of the streets invite the traveller 
to a stay of some time.’ So says the prosaic and 
practical guide-book. If the traveller stays, it will 
not be forthe new buildings which are what he 
would find in any provincial town, nor for the 
neatness of the streets which would be remarkable 
in Greece alone, but for the striking beautr of 
its position. The town is on a little peninsula, 
which forms one side of an open, sweeping har- 
bour, dotted with islands, The sea is of the 
clear blue so rare except in the Aegean, tuming 
in the dusk to the wine-dark colour which Homer 
noted and which shades off into the purple cf the 
bills beyond. The coast has that clean and 
austere grace of line which only a rocky shore 
‘can show. Behind the town towers the steep 
walls of the Palamidi, crowned with its Venetian 
fortress, its strong red-brown a foil to the rest 
of the picture. , 

The Hieron of Epidaurus was the most sacred 
sanctuary of Aesculapius. the god of healing. 
The whole place is now strewn with stones and 
bits of columns and with anxious care we traced 
out the ground plans of the temples, of colonnades 
and walls, of the katagogion or hostel, of the 
tholos or round temple. where mystic rites were 
celebrated ; enough of the last has been recons- 
tructed in the museum to make its Cesign 
intelligible to the layman. Then we had a race 
in the stadium, sunk hetween its sloping zreen 
walls ; itis curious, but characteristically Greek, 
to attach a racecourse toa hospital—spors and 
amusement are elements of well-being. S3 we 
find a theatre too, the best preserved of all 
Greek theatres, fashioned from the cur ofa 
circling hill. In the centre is the dancing floor or 
orchestra, surrounded by a ring of grass, beyond 
which rise the rows of semi-circular seats of 
stone, one above the other, the highest nearly 
200 feet above the orchestra. At intervals run 
passages from side to side and up and down. 
The Greeks were an open-air people and they 
had an open air worthy of looking at and living 
in. If your eye strayed from Agamemnon or 
Alcestis, it had somethine even better to dwell 
on, the white pilgrim road winding among the 
hills, sprinkled perhaps, as when we saw is, with 
whiter snow, i 

Mycenae, now forlorn is situated in the heart 
i : | he sun came out as we 
passed into the citadel through the famous Lion 
Gateway. It was not. very far away, at Nemea, 
that Hercules slew his lion; but the balanced 
lions rampant of Mycenae perhaps trace their 
pedigree, by some strange filtration of art, to 
similar motifs of Sumerian J-agash. Anyhow they 
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were a fit symbol for the robber chiefs of this 
acropolis, who waxed wealthy by preying on the 
rich caravans that made their way along the 
valleys: for, as Berard has shown, waste and 
empty as the outlook now is. Mycenae commanded 
the route from the Argolic Gulf tothe Saronic. 
Wealthy they were, no doubt, for, did not the 
old Greeks call it ‘golden’ and did not Schliemann 
find below the agora rich tombs with crowns? 
The hole gapes there still, below the circle of 
stones. Bat far more interesting are the so-calied 
beehive tombs further down the hill, in shape 
like enormous beehives or pointed domes, lined 
with well-hewn stones, finished buildings with 
nothing raugh or careless about them. There is 
perhaps no other site in (treece so vocal of the 
beginnings of history as Mycenae; as far as zhe 
eye could see, there was no intrusive leter 
notes. f 

The ‘ine to Olympia runs along the edge of 
the coast, always in view of the sea, often sta 
stone’s throw, ina few places where the kilis 
descend sheer to the water actually on piers vita 
the waves lapping below. This marriage of 
hills and gulfs is characteristic of Greece. 
where the ridges run down and the inlets run up 
to embraze them. One travels slowly ard with 
sufficient . time to look at the passing panorama— 
the islands, the snowy Aetolian mountains to the 
right, che torrents in which the water scarcely 
covered the bouldered beds, the olive groves shim- 
mering in the breeze, the currant fields full then 
of bare bushes, the rare clumps of oak trees. the 
casks of wine at Patras along the crowded quays, 
here and there old Venetian forts in rain. the 
goats on the hill sides. We never saw a cow or 
ox in all Greece, although we were told they 
exist ; readers of the classics wil. remember how 
often shepherds appear and how seldom cowherds. 
It is a most casual train and stops at statiors a3 
it likes, The temples of Olympia lie in the dust 
and scarce a pilliar stands in all the sacrec en- 
closure, but you can see the foundations and bits 
of columns which the patient industry of Getman 
excavators brought to light again from the deep 
silt with which the floodful_ river, Alpheus, and 
its tributary, the Kladeus, had covered them ; fer 
almost alone of Greek cities Clympia lies in a 
river valley, on low land, subject to inundatiors 
and earth-quakes and receiving its full meusure 
of both ; but it was never really a town, only a 
shrine, & centre of worship and fellowship, not of 
inspiration like Delphi. Here was the temrle of 
Hera, ore of the oidest of Greek temples, in which 
Pausanias saw a wooden column, and the great 
temple of Zeus, father of the gods, once giorius 
with the gold and ivory statue which Phidias, the 
Athenian, made. Here were the small, ‘treasuries 
of the various cities, lke pretty maids, al. in a 
row ; and numberless statues on their bases, of 
which two happily survive, and many later buil-, 
dings. Close by was the stadium or ra ‘e-course 
of which only a part has been excavated, where 
every fourth year the athletes of Greece came to 
compete forthe green wreaths and undying fame 
which were the rewards of victory : for their 
names were inscribed on stones, poets wrote odes 
to them and their cities set up monuments in 
their honour. What a brilliant and busy scene 
it must have been at festival time when the 
Greeks forgot for a moment their petty feucs and 
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remembered their kinship. But now Olympia is a 
picturesque waste, untenanted but by a watchman, 
who keeps a suspicious eye on visitors. The 
ground is thick, with blocks of limestone, but 
vetween them, in the grass thousands of short 
dine irises were then blossoming, filling the air 
with scant; and among the pines the birds flitted 
and chattered. Nowhere else in Greece is there 
zuch a lovely, such a pastoral, scene. Two sides 
are bounded by the streams and on the third rises 
the ste2p Kronos hill, clothed to its top in ever- 
green shrubs and trees. Thus should the past be 
sepuitured, its bones laid in soft grass and flowers, 
under the shadow of great trees. There are 
wonderful things in the little museum. The pedi- 
ment groups of the temple of Zeus are earlier 
tnan those of the Parthenon, less, perfect 
but more hrman and more appealing. The 
metopes represent the labour of Hercules. 
at one end cf the hall is the Nike of 
Paeonius, dedicated by_ the Messenians after the 
Spartan surrender at Sphacteria, wingless now 
and headless, but still victorious. But the chief 
treasure of Olympia is the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
one of the very few original masterpieces which 
time has spared, removed now from the museum 
for fear of earthquakes and housed in its own 
little shed and embedded to the knees in plaster. 


Hinduism and its Future 


The Maha-Bodhi says 


The Hindu religion.....as a religion is the oldest 
religion in the world. As such, it suffers from its 
dotage. As early as C. a strong and 
vigorous protest was made against its social 
tyranny and spiritual pretensions. The religion 
had already become deteriorated on account of the 
machinations of the priest-craft. Its purity was 
obscured by the vena! folly of the cergy. The 
society became divided into four castes, which 
were said to spring from the four limbs of the God 
Brahma. A greater insult tothe great God could 
never have been conceived. That he should have 
predestined his creatures to live the lives ascribed 
to the four castes shows the depth of the _igno- 
rance cf the people who have swallowed the 
priestly pretensions. The rise of Gautama Buddha 
marked the Renaissance of ancient Hinduism. It 
strove to bring rationalism to the door of the 
people. Gautama Buddha, the greatest religious 
teacher of the world and the greatest of Indians, 
and indeed, the greatest man ever born in that 
dim dawn of history perceived and_conceived ideas 
which have since transformed and revolutionised 
the history of the world. Indians know little 
about the great work of this great teacher of man. 
He inveighed_ against the Brahminical claim to 
divine knowledge. He denied that the keys of the 
gates of Paradise could only be purchased by 
offering bribes to the gods in the shape of bloody 
sacrifices and large gifts to the Brahmins. His 
view was that every man could work out his own 
sa.vation and that such salvation was open to him 
wno cultivated purity of body and mind, and_above 
all lived the life of selflessness, and devoted him- 
set to human service. He swept away the claim 
of the priest-craft, denied that there was any 
Heaven cr Hell outside the range of Brahminical 
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imagination, denied the existence of Vedie Gods: 
and brought man back to the fold of reason and'- 
sane social life. His religion took a hold on the 
people and the memorials of his faith scattered 


. over the length and breadth of the country show 


the vogue it once enjoyed in the land of his birth. 

Buddhism was the dominant religion in India 
for about 1,200 years after which it was expelledy 
with the revival of Hinduism brought about’ by the 
re-establishment of Hindu Kingdoms and the 
vigorous preachings of Shankaracharya and , other 
fanatical Acharyas. The fact is that in their de- 
cadence and national decrepitude the people 
wanted a visible solace, and they found it in_ the 
idols and religious rituals which characterised the 
latter day Hinduism. The people had got tired of, 
a faith in the abstract invisible, unseen, and un- 
known truths of Buddhist metaphysics. The bold 
and vivid portraiture of gods gave the proletariat 
a feeling of their nearness to them and for the: 
time being they deluded themselves into a belief 
that the gods in Heaven have descended to Earth 
to be with them, guide their course of life and 
comfort them to their sorrow, heal their wounds 
and ensure their salvation. All the rigid forma-, 
lism of Hinduism were re-introduced with such 
modifications as were expected to appeal to the 
sight and sense of man. | 

The revival of Hinduism in the 9th century 
was soon followed by a succession of Muham- 
madan invasions which destroyed some of the 
greatest landmarks of Buddhism and Hinduism» 
The doctrine of the sword made no distinction 
between the foilowers of Nirvana and of Brahma. 
They treated both alike as heretics and in their 
conquering zeal burnt their libraries, mutilated 
their monuments and sacked their hidden treasures. 
The downfall of the Mahammadan rale brought 
into its train the Earopean conqueror. The poli- 
tical subjection of India both under the Muham- 
madan and Christian rule has led to the steady 
decay of Hinduism ; for, with the conqueror came 
the missionary belonging to the conquering faith 
and during the last 300 years no less than one-- 
fourth of the Hindus have become converted to 
alien faiths. Hinduism remained a sheltered reli- 
gion so long as the Hindu kings were its patrons. 
But it was flung open to the world. competition as 
soon as the foreign conqueror established _his foot- 
hold in the country, with the result that Hinduism 
has now to run a competitive race for its existence 
with all the other religions of the world. As a 
social system Hinduism is an utter failure. For, it 
divides: society into artificial and water-tight com- 
partments and is destructive of the unity and 
solidarity which it should be the object of all 
religions to create and to conserve Hinduism is 
thus the very antithesis of a true social uniting 
factor. Its revival is only possible with its com- 
plete reform, by the abolition of the caste, the 
suppression of the Brahmans and the abolition of 


idolatry. 
Women and Politics 


Lady Cynthia Mosley, daughter of the 
Late Lord Curzon, writes in the Indian 
Review. 
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_ The old adage used to be “a woman’s place 
‘is the home,” and it is still used by people who 
want to keep women out of public life in general 
‘and politics in particular. It seems to me -he 
‘tables can be, turned very successfully on such 
‘people by saying that it is precisely because <he 
home does occupy the largest part in a woman’s 
+ life that it is becoming increasingly important 
for her to take an active interest in public life, 
especially politics- 
hree things seem to me to be necessary to a 
really full and happy home life—a husband, 
children, and the home itself (in other words a 
house). Now whether the husband has a decent 
job. gets good wages and is able to earn sufficient 
to keep himself, his wife and children, dereads 
upon politics. | ee 
~ Then when it comes to the children, it is virally 
important to every mother to be able to feed ner 
children, clothe her children, bring them up 
healthy and strong, educate them, and find <hem 
jobs in life that will bring them in a decent live- 
lihond, All that depends upon, politics. 

The provision of houses is one of the most 
urgent political questions to-day. What is more 
natural’ than that women should take a vital 
interest in this question? So, from all three as- 
pects is an overwhelming case in, favour oi the 
most devoted wife and mother taking an interest 
in politics, 


The Seed and the Soil in Leprosy 


Dr. Ernest Mueir the famous scientist of 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, writes 
on the above in the Indian Medical Reeerd., 
‘We reproduce his words below zn toto: 


From the beginning of thedays of bacterisbegy 
great emphasis has been laid upon the part paved 
by organisms in the causation of disease. This 
-wag natural, as a new, discovery had been made 
which created very wide interest; but the interest 
created in bactria and ‘bacteriology, has tended to 
‘obscure other factors, the relationship of which to 
disease is of no Jess importance. To put the 
matter clearly, we have the seed and the soil; 
bacteriology has put so much emphasis upon the 
seed of the disease that we have almost forgo'ten 
abont the soil. _ f : 

We should think very little of the agriculturist, 
who tried to improve his seed but paid no atten- 
tion at all to the manurmeg of the soil: or of any 
‘one who. while attending to the manuring of the 
soil, neglected the improvement and selection of 
suitable seeds. The fault of the therapeutist will 
be no less if he allows microscopic organisms to 
‘obscure his whole field of vision; so that he pays 
no attention to the soil of the human body in 
i which these organisms grow, l 
| In acute diseases, such as enteric or small-pox, 
“@® general resistance of the body is imporzant; 
but special immunity, whether natural or acquired, 
lis generally of even more importance with regard 
to the onset of the disease. Once the attack has 
“begun, there is comparatively little time to ater 
the soil of the body. The organisms grow with 
luxuriant growth whatever the general resistance 
lof the body soil may be. 
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In tuberculosis the general resistance of the 
body is highly important but there is, I think, 
general agreement, that acquired immunity, due to 
jnnumerabls slight infections beginning from in- 
fancy, has an even more important part in deter- 
mining the cause of the disease than even general 
resistance has. We get patients, robust and healthy, 
coming from a non-endemic area into Calcutta for 
work or education, but the robustness and health 
stand them in poor stead when they come into 
an endemic area in, adolescence, or early adult 
life without previously acquirirg immunity, 
Leprosy, on the other hand, appears to differ from 
other diseases as far as its prevention by acc uired 
immunity is concerned. There is an immunity in 
leprosy, but it only appears when the disease has 
reached its more advanced stages and large 
quantities of leprous tissue, are broken up and 
their toxins are discharged into the body. This 
being so, we have to depend almost entirely upon 
the general resistance of the body. | There may be 
a certain amount of natural immunity in certain 
people. out certainly itis not in evidence and 
the difference between those who take leprosy and 
those who do not, is much more easily explained 
by the stats of their general resistance. 

It is perhaps necessary to mention that some 
writers have gone on the supposition that not only 
does leprosy produce acquired immunity in 
individuals living in an endemic area but that 
a race immunity is gradually formed and that 
this immunity has been responsible for the dying 
out of leprosy from Europe. There is little subs- 
tantial evidence to back up this assertion and all 
the facts of history go to point to the causes of 
the disappearance of leprosy from England and 
from most of Europe as being the improved 
standard o? living, the establishment of a vartial 
system of isolation of lepers, and improved 
hygienic conditions. It would appear that Europeans 
are just as liable to acquire leprosy to-day as 
ever they were or as are the natives of endemic 
countries. she more sanitary and hygienic condi- 
tions under which they live alone protecting them 
from the disease. | 

In bot} prevention and treatment of leprosy, 
therefore, the soil is of much importance. The 
healthy human body forms an unsuitable soil for 
the growta of the lepra bacillus, but the manures 
and fertilisers which will render it a suitable soil 
are innumerable. Among them may be mentioned 
other accompanying diseases, as well as laziness, 
overwork, irregular habits, insanitary conditions 
and any of the countless causes which lower the 
general resistance of the body. 

It is the extreme chronicity of leprosy and its 
lack of immunity-producing power which renders 
it so much dreaded. These features are most 
found in the nerve type, which produces dis- 
figurements and deformities. 

It has now been realised that the general 
resistance of the body in tuberculosis is important; 
but however important it may be in tuberculosis 
we also ‘ind in that disease the equally important 
factor of acquired immunity; while in leprosy 
we have to depend on the general resistance alone. 
Any treatment in leprosy therefore, which neglects 
the genera! resistance, is bound to fail. This fact 
was recognised by Jonathan Hutchinson. who 
surmised that leprosy was due to faulty dietetics, 
especially the eating of preserved, decomposing 
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‘ood, but true as his surmise was, he only hit 
Japon one out of many causes which render the 
jody liable to the growth of leprosy. Failure to 
‘noculats leprosy upon any of the lower animals 
marks iz out as a disease differing radically from 
caberculosis. although it agrees in many points 
with the latter disease. Rat leprosy is another 
lisease similar to human leprosy which also is 
sonfined to one particular animal, although a case 
>ê rat leprosy in a human being has been des- 
atibed by Marchoux. 

Whatever special drugs are used in leprosy, 
heir application should not be considered the most 
important part of the treatment. Such means | as 
end to improve the general health of the body 


sve of even more importance. These are as 
‘ollows :— 
(1) The removal of all other accompanying 


‘liseases. We have found by experience that in 
3 most every case of leprosy there is some, other 
lLisease which has lowered the general resistance 
>? the bodv. When the diagnosis of leprosy is 
ade the first question must always be: What is 
“he predisposing cause? and a thorough search 
must be made to find it out ; and when it is found 
che first consideration must be-its removal, | 

(2) Diet.—There must be proper proportion. of 
sroteins, carbohydrates. and fats, and a sufficient 
sapply of vitamins. The food must be adequate 
m amount but not excessive. It must be fresh 
‘od not preserved. All rich and indigestible food 
~aust be excluded. The patient should take 
slenty cf fruit and vegetables, which should not 
92 overcooked. ies mle and dairy produce and 
‘he whole grain of cereals. 

A minimum of meat and fish, should be used 
in hot climates : only the best fish and meat should 
a used and that absolutely fresh. 

(3) The patient must take sufficient exercise 
if he hopes for recovery. He must seek to render 
avery muscle in his body hard and firm, Abun- 
lant, well-regulated exercise is most important 
zn leprosy as it raises the reistance and lessens 
“he risk of serious reactions. 

(4) Habits must be regular especially with 
“egard to rising and going to bed. and the hours 
> meals. Work hours should be regular and 
yverwork and worry should be avoided. 

If these rules, which are simple to understand 
though difficult to carry out, are adhered io, 
more improvement may be expected than will 
oo from the administration of any special 

“ug, 

It is not meant by the above to discourage 
‘pecial treatment which also is useful and in 
xost cases absolutely essential for recovery. The 
tention is rather to help the general practi- 
doner to realise that in a disease like leprosy. 
where there is no specific for the destruction of 
-he seed. the greatest emphasis must be laid upon 
‘he treatment of the soil to render it sterile and 
ansuitable for the growth of the lepra bacillus. 


Sheep for the Punjab 


R. Branford, M. R. C. V. S. Live Stock 
Aixpert to Government, Punjab, writes in the 
Journal of the Central Bureau for Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying in India about 
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the possibilities of large scale sheep ranching 
in the Panjab. He is of opinion that this 
would prove a very profitable industry for 
the Panjab provided a little energy is ex- 
pended by the people and goverment to 
remove minor difficulties. We read, 

The Panjab farmer is neglecting an opportunity 
to add to his wealth by not paying more atten- 
tion to sheep. There is no doubt that the province 
could carry more sheep than it does. On the 
Hissar farm, 1'2 acres of irrigated land support 
one sheep, purely as a side show, ie., the sheep 
are not grazed on the crop but grazed only on 
fallows, stubbles after harvest, canal banks, ete. 
The irrigated area on the Hissar farm is admittedly 
more than usually productive of grazing but it 
can safely be assumed that: every 3 acres of 
irrigated land in the province could carry one 
sheep. The irrigated area of the'province is about 
15,000,000 acres, while the total number of sheep 
ig 4% millions, The irrigated area of the province 
alone is thus capable of carrying more sheep than 
there are now in the whole province. At 
the present time sheep are maintained mainly in 
the barani (rain-fed) tracts; the irrigated areas 
carry comparatively few. 

Shsep when properly looked after are undoubt- 
edly profitable. The Hissar farm flock averages 
500 ewes. One lamb is taken each year from each 
ewe. The actual births average about 90 per 
cent. per annum. The average profit from this 
flock for the 8 years 1917 to 1925 was Rs. 3,393 
for the 4 years 1917-21 it was Rs. 5,560. The 
profit is calculated after deducting all casualties 
among the sheep and all over-head expenses in 
connection with them (including officers’ salaries, 
etc.), but no deductions are made for land rent or 
land revenue. : 

Sheep are only a side show on the Hissar farm 
and the writer has never had time to pay them 
adequate attention ;: yet they have always paid. 

Why do not the large landholders take up 
sheep ? The two main reasons are :~(1) Difficulties 
in marketing : (2) Disease. 

The first difficulty could probably be overcome 
by co-operation. Co-operative wool sales in 
England have made astonishing progress in the 
last few years. The Hissar farm has to a large 
extent overcome the difficulty by selling its wool 
direct to the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, and accept- 
ing their expert’s valuation. [ think they have 
generally treated us_ fairly. This year they paid 
17 annas per pound, ze, Rs. 87-2-0 per maund. 
Local_ rates varied from Rs. 28 to Rs. 40 per 
maund, Farm wool is, of course, superior in: 
quality to country wool, but there is no doubt 
that the real value of Ist quality Bikaneer wool 
was higher than Rs. 40 

The difficulty as regards mutton prices I have 
never been able to overcome. The military 
authorities have never taken any interest in my 
offers to supply them with mutton, but have Wass 
referred me to contractors who have offered 
Rs. 5 per sheen for animals averaging over 80 1b.. 
live-weight. When sent to Delhi for sale, only 
Rs. 7 have been received per sheep. though mutton 
was selling at 14 annas per seer. A sheep of the 
live-weight of 80 lb. must. surely average more 
than 20 seers mutton. In addition to the mutton 
the minimum value of which is Rs. 17-8, the skin, 
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“wool offal. all have a value. It seems unfair that 
the breeder can only get Rs. 7 for an article 
‘worth at least Rs. 18 to the retailer, The market- 
‘Ing difficulties are very real. The individual shee 
‘owner cannot cope with them. In the Punja 
miracles are being performed by the Co-operative 
Department. I hope they will turn their attention 
& to sheep, i 

About 500,000 sheep die annually in the Funjab 
from parasitic diseases. Eighty per cent. of these 
casualties would under efficient management be 
‘prevented. For all practical. purposes sheep are 
‘outside the purview of the Civil Veterinary 
Department. It is rarely possible to take a flock 
of sheep to a hospital, and often equally impcssible 
‘or not worth while, to take an individual sheep. 
If a Veterinary Assistant does see sheep while he 
18 on tour, he prohably cannot make the neccessary 
arrangements to dose the flock for parasites, even 
if he realizes that that course is indicated. An ex- 
tension of the Civil Veterinary Department, ccupled 
with an improvement in the education of its cadre 
Di be able to overcome difficulties as regards 

iseases. 
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Oldest University in the Worle 


Islamic World quotes the following 


It is a sign ofthe times that the Hrptian 
Government, spurred on by, many deputies, should 
be contemplating the partial refashioning ci the 
ancient privileges and activities of Al Azhaz, the 
oldest university in the world (writes a corres- 
pondent of the “Manchester Guardian”) D 
_ There were, of course “universities,” estat_ished 
in the world before the reign of Al Muizz, the 
Fatimid Caliph at Cairo, the founder of Al Azhar. 
In Greco-Roman times there were many schools 
‘of philosophy and letters. These, however, were not 
“universities” in the sense of the term which began 
to be accepted in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
when a university was regarded as a c2-porate 
body devoted to study, teaching and examiration; 
nor did they have any influence on the educational 
institutions of the Middle Ages, institutions (such 
as those of paris, Oxford. and Cambridge, all 
thirteenth century; or of Vienna, Bologna, Heidel- 
erg, all fourteenth century) founded in connexion 
with cathedrals and monasteries. Al Azkar, the 
Moslem University. at, Cairo, stands apart from 
all these European institutions being much earlier 
in date, and although similar in original conception, 
different in development. 


Its FOUNDATION 


The establishment of Al Azhar, which means 
“the blossom” or the flower,” came about in this 
way. In the year 969, Jonhar, General of Al 
Muizz, defeated the Abbasids in Egypt ani Syria. 
A new dynasty was there upon founded m Egypt, 
the Fatimid dynasty, which was to rule North 
Africa for three centuries. All Muizz promptly 
celebrated his triumph by_moving his cagi:al from 
near Kairouan, and founded Cairo [“Ka3iva,” the 
‘City of Victory]. Four years later he had erected 
in the new city the mosque of Al Azhar, a huge 
pe PaT and several medressehs or colleges. 

tudents of these institutions, which he endowed 
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abundantly, received instruction in “grammar” 
[then, of course, a much wider subject than it is 
now] literature, the interpretation of the Coran, 
jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics, and history. 
This Caliph Muizz was an enlightened man, one 
of many such characters in the early centuries of 
Islam. He has been called the Mamun of the 
West, or the Maecenas of Moslem Africa. 

._ The educational institutions thus_ started 
flourished excecdingly, and in 988, at a time, that 
is, when Christian Europe was largely enveloped 
in darkness, Aziz Billah, son of Muizz, converted 
the mosque and the medressehs into a university. 
From that day almost to the present Al Azhar 
has been a beacon of Islam, which various succes- 
sive rulers of Egypt have made it their duty to 
keep lit. 

_ The teaching of Al Azhar, which, until the 
introduction into Islamic countries, during the 
nineteenth century, of Western education, quite 
unquestionably was the focus of learning in Islam 
and which, although its influence may recently 
have declined, still is a force which radiates 
outside Egypt, is mainly theological. As the 
largest, as well as the oldest, university in the 
Islamic world, it draws its students from North 
Africa, India, Afghanistan, Malaya, Persia, Turkey, 
China, Arabia, and so on, although it should be 
mentioned in this connexion_ that it exists for the 
Sunni section of Islam, the Shiah section not being 
specifically catered for. The students are grouped 
under the four Orthodox rites, that is, the Hanafi, 
Shafi, Maliki, and Hanbali sects. 


Fureen THOUSAND STUDENTS 


It is a little difficult to estimate the numerical 
strength of Al Azhar. At one time itis reported 
to have harboured over 20,000 students. but a 
figure oê upwards of 10,000 was that usually given 
afew rears ago. Two thousand of these are 
resident. How far the students are representative 
of the whole of Islam it is also difficult to 
estimate ; some observers allege that its cosmo- 
politan character is greatly exaggerated, and that 
outside Egypt its influence is negligible. 


Al Azhar can be entered at the age of eight. 
Children are taught to read and write and to 
learn the Quran. They finish their education at 
about 10 or 12. Those staying on to pursue 
higher studies, such as Commentaries on the 
Quran and the Traditions, Moslem Law, and so 
on, remain until 21 or 22. Taking their degrees 
of mudari or sheikh (professor or doctor,) they 
pass out into the world conveying with them 
traditions which have been handed down unbroken 
for centuries. 


_ It is possible that after the eclipse of Egypt, 
in the sixteenth century. Al Azhar may have 
tended to become reactionary or obscurantist ; that 
depends rather on the point of view. Not very 
much is known of its activities from the beginnmg 
of the sixteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Its influence was diminished _ by 
Mohammed Ali, and restored under the British 
domination of Egypt. Since, however, in the 
Declaration of Independence in 1822, the number 
of students is said. to have increased to 15,000. 
With the increase in Egypts population, decen- 
tralisation has been inevitable, ṣo that there are 
now, in places like Alexandria, Tantah, and so 
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on. institutions which are, so to speak, offshoots 


of Al Azhar. 


REFORMERS’ Views 


The precise value of Al Azhar to Egypt and 
the Moslem world is a matter of controversy. 
Many of Al Azhar’s sheikhs are men of marvel- 
lous learning, and if their. authority is declining. 
as at the moment it certainly is declining, that’ 
fact in itself is not necessarily a sign of improve- 
ment. - 

Reform must come slowly, persuasively, and it 
must coma as if from Al Azhar itself. The 
racical changes that are so comprehensively talked 
of in Egypt as being vitally necessary are interest- 
ing. but it would be unwise to forcea_ revolution 
on 20 old and honourable an institution which, 
wkatever its deficiencies in the eyes of those who 
faiz would “Westernise” everything, is still the 
one home of Arabic learning that has kept its 
int-grity during the assaults on Islam by Christian 
or pagan Powers. 


Way the Simon Commisson Came in 1928 


Mr. R. R. Diwaker answers the question 
as follows in the Volunteer. 


The most important reasons as to why the 
commission came earlier are:—(1) The Tory 
Gcvemment in England being shaky and being 
afraid that the reins of Government would pass 
info the hands of the Labourites it wanted to tie 
the hands of the future Government with -the 
report of a Commission lest the Labouritey would 
be too liberal. But, in our opinion, the Tories 
necd not have been so much afraid of the 
gererosity of their brethren towards us because 
we know that where India is concerned a 
Lanourite can be as bad asa Tory. This was 
proved during the short period of one year and 
mcre when Mr. Ramsay Mac-donald was at the 
hecd of affairs. This has again been proved by 
his attitude towards the infliction of this Com- 
micsion on India. now and in the present form. 

They wanted to announce it earlier than last 
December so that they might avoid the opinion of 
the Congress before the Commission was announ- 
ceca That was the reason why the Viceroy tried 
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to win over Indians individually and announce. 
the Commission in order to make the CongreSs 
face a fait accompli. (3) They thought that India. 
was weakest at this time being torn by a record. 
number of Hindu-Moslem riots of a deadly nature. 
Soin their opinion this was the best time to 
strike the nail on the head which may seal the- 
fate of India for decades to come. 
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Ancient Ideals of Education 


T. L. Vaswani 
Magaxine. 


Education in ancient India was not merely of 
ooks. It was humanistic and it was practical. 
Is not the hand as sacred as the head and the 
heart ? The sanctity of manual work must be 
recognised again. I would have our schools teach 
craft work and cottage industries ; also gardening, 
painting, choral singing, dramatic art and drama- 
tic science. A new emphasis on games is needed,— 
not the “soft” games of which students are fond 
to-day, but the “hard” games. They | will help the 
students more than the books which often end 
in head-ache.” Games wil give health to students. 
An eminent doctor rightly said that health was 
“the natural right of every human being.” This 
“natural right” our students, often surrender to 
“examinations.” This education is devitalising. 
Games also will secure what may, be named natu- 
ral communism.” False, artificial, distinctions 
between rich and poor students disappear whem 
they play together. Games, too, give a sense of self- 
realisation. NS . 

Knowledge and Seva joined hands together in 
the ancient Asramas. I would, have every school 
feel the inspiration of the spirit of service. The 
end of education is not information, is not Intel- 


lectual cleverness, is not selfish purposes. The | 


end of the education, as_ Aristotle pointed 
long ago, is service, “Paradise lies at the feet of 
the. mother,’—said the great Prophet of Arabia, 
And I humbly submit that swaraj lies at the feet 
of the little ones. Train them in a school of 
shakti,—of strength and service and sacrifice: and 
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‘the little ones of today would be the Builders of 


Tomorrow. 


‘writes in the Vedic 





Good Mosquitoes for Bad Ones 


We find the following interesting acecunt 
in the Literary Digest :— 


.__ lt is possible to introduce into a mosg uto- 
ridden district a variety of the insect that Joes 
not molest man, and that will drive out tnose 
that do so. This has been discovered by a Franch 
naturalist-—I. Legendre, who has described his 
methods and results in the Comptes Rendes of 
the French Academy of Sciences (Paris), The 
possibility of such a substitution was suggested to 
Legendre by his discovery, in Brittany, f a 
variety of the blood-sucking mosquito, Culex 
pipiens, that not only prefers animals to feed 
upon, but dislikes the blood of human beings. We 
read in his report: 

‘In June, 1923, I transported from Portzieux 
to Pons, eggs and larvae of the Breton Culea. the 
first generation of which I raised as a pure } reed 
under my owna control, until they took 
their flight as perfect insects. It was my. hope 
that in a few localities, enclosed and in a limited 
area, in which both races were allowed to deposit 
their eggs, the larvae of the Breton Culex vould 
succeed in driving out their rivals, anc thus 
reducing their effectiveness. I have already re ated, 
in 1924, that the result of this transfer was the 
substitution of the man-hating Culex for the man- 
eating Culex, and the consequent absence at Pons 
of those mosquitoes which feed upon man. 

“When | returned to Pons three years later, 
it was interesting to verify whether this favocrable 
situation had been maintained. From mid-July to 
mid-October, 1927, I observed almost dzily the 
Culex pipiens of the little villa; where the multi- 
plication of the insects had been favored ky the 
frequent rains, which added to the contents of the 
permanent artificial enclosures (such as karrels 
and water trough) of the courtyards and gavdens, 
extensive artificial locales formed by the stazaation 
of rainwater In the ditches. i 

“One of these natural locales in the city was 
at a distance of 300 feet, by mosquito flight from 
my own residence. It swarmed with the larvae 
and pupae of Culex pipiens, and its borders with 
male and female mosquitoes. In spite of skis the 
residents of the adjacent house affirmed tlas they 
were never stung, and rarely even aw a 
ț.~ Mosquito. . , . 

“Upon tracing these mosquitoes to their point 
of origin, I observed them in the rooms my 
own house, and also in the hen-house and zoach- 
house. In the course of three months I cbserved 
in my own bedroom six females of the race none 
of which contained blood. ; 

“In the coach-house, where there were neither 
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wild nor domestic animals, I counted in three 
months 2€ males and 61 females. None of these 
contained blood. either fresh or in the process 
of digestion. In the hen-house, where there were 
seven hens, there were counted, during the three 
months, by means of inspection at 9 o’clock each 
morning, 24 males and 105 females. Among the 
latter 55 where gorged with fresh blood, evidertly 
coming from a hen, as shown by the microscope. 

.. Throughout the whole summer none of the 
children, young people or adults, living in the 
house and remaining in the garden for long hours 
were either approached or stung by a mosquito, 
either by day or by night. : 

“From these observations it may be concluded 
that the Breton race of Culex pipiens, having. a 
distaste for human blood, which had taken the 
place at Pons in 1924 of the man-eating race, had 
held its owninits new local for three years. Contrary 
to what I have observed at Portrieux they visited 
the hen-houses in very small numbers, considering 
the multizude of mosquitoes and the absence or 
scarcity cf other domestic animals. I observec nc 
other change. Af the present time, at Pons as well 
as Portrieux, numerous Culex are born and live ir 
the vicinity of man without the residents suspect- 
ing their existence. To see them it is necessary 
to hunt for them, and one is never stung by 


“What is the area of spontaneous dispersion 
of this man-hating race ? have not exam.ned 
the maiter. Ata distance of twelve to, eighteen 
miles from Pons the inhabitants of two important 
localities are tormented by mosquitoes, waleh 
many individuals believe to be as inevitabie as 
rain. The distance of several miles which cften 
separates towns and villages is rarely traversed: 
by the winged insect unless by chance. Whenever 
the man-hating Culex is transported there will be 
found 2onditions more or less favourable to the 
eviction of its rivals.” 

M. Legendre states in closing that this method 
of combating man-eating mosquitoes by a competi- 
tion for existence between the larvagof the two races 
is a simple affair and not at all difficuit to set ja 
motion, He has given to the process the engcging 
name “entomo-prophylaxy.” He recommends that 
this method of doing away with harmful mos- 
qnitoes be added to other methods, such as 
destroyed the larvae by fish. He ends his report 
with the sage remark : f i l 

“Tte relation between the lives of insects is 
still surrounded by mysteries which will orot 
man to unveil, that he may safeguard both his food 
supply and his health. Natural methods in the fight 
against predatory or pathogenic insects are sur erior 
to the physico-chemical processes’ which are in 


fashion, 
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Cinematograph Committee as seen by 
America 


The same journal also gives the follow- 
ing : 


Photorlays Confected at Holylwood have 
hecome_ the subject of an acute controversy in 
India. British officials and others contend that 
they are destroying British prestige in_the eyes 
‘of .the Iodian people, lowering Occidental 
women in their estimation, and_debauching the 
Indian views of life in general. Indian publicists, 
on the other hand, contend that this denunciation 
is inspired only by British envy of the success of 
Americans. who supply 95 per cent, of the movies 
exhibited in India, and by their desire to substitute 
jn their stead screen plays of British manufacture, 
They declare that India must refuse to be made 
a dumping-ground for British films. While this 
controversy rags, the Government of India has 
appointed a committee to investigate the matter 
and report to it. With its membership equally 
‘divided between Indians and Britishers. and with 
au Indian lawyer-politician—Dewan Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar—as chairman, this body has been 


going from town to town in India recording state- ` 


ments made by persons in various walks of life— 
women as well as men. According toa dispatch 
sent out by the Associated Press of India from 
Rangoon ‘the capital of Burma) and printed_widely 
in the Indian Press. Mr. J. M. Symms, Director 
of public Instruction in that Province, condemned 
‘the American films as , 

‘..jnartistic and vulgar, and harmful to the 
white woman’s reputation. Western films could 
‘do much good if they were better.” 

The Amrita Baxar FPatrika (Calcutta) quoted 
a British lady—Mrs. V. G. Coulson, of the Bengal 
Presidency Council of Women—as telling the Com- 
mittee that. are 

"sexual plays were more objectionable in the 
East than in the West, due to the Indian outlook 
upon demonstrativeness being such as it was. 
‘Suggested that parts of films depicting _ public 
houses (drinking saloons), night clubs. and night 
life of the Western cities, as well as the pictures 
in which the viflain attained his objects, should be 
eliminated from the (movie) shows. ‘Revolutionary 
subjects and mob violence,’ said Mrs. Coulson, 
“might lead to undermine the British prestige.” 

The Indian Nationalist attitudeis very ably 
set forth in an editorial in The Hindu (Madras), 
which asserts : 3 

"the real object of the inquiry was to make 
‘out plausible case for restricting the import of 
American films on the plea that they misrepresent- 
ed Western civilization. and hada tendency to 
pervert the morals of Indian. audiences, and for 
encouraging fhe British film industry, which has 
ever since the war been in the doldrums, by 
showing it consistent preference- America now 
epjoys practically a monopoly in the film field, 
95 per cent. of the films shown evenin Britain 
heing American--There is, widespread suspicion 
that the real object of the inquiry is to check this 
supremacy and bolster up the inefficient British 
industry.” A : 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, the newly 
appointed editor of this powerful organ of Indian 
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opinion, suggests in the course of the same editerial 
that an attempt is being made to convert the 
movie industry into a State monopoly under 
government management. A plausible plea is 
advanced in favor of that arrangement as tending 
to “ensure the maintenance of high moral standards 
a fair maket and the distribution of useful educa- 
tional and propaganda films.” In reality, however, , 
if anew government department were established 
for such a purpose, it would provide openings for 
“aspiring young _ Britons, and would look 
upon itself, consciously or unconsciously, it does 
not matter, as the unofficial agent of the British 
film industry ; it would have a strong temptation 
to shut out American films on the ground of their 
supposed immorality--.the censorship under its aegis 
would become an intolerable nuisance, strangling 
all indigenous attempts at improving and adapt- 
ing the art to the conditions of the country and-- 
it would furnish a formidable addition to the 
armory of loyalist propaganda which is being 
so effectively manipulated. to break national unity 
and frustrate national aspirations.” 


Dama 


A New Method of Treating Malaria 
We find in the China Journal. 


Not many years after the discovery of “Bayer 
205,” the remedy, for sleeping, sickness, science 
again has surprised the world with “Plasmoquine,” 
the new malaria remedy which promises to be ofthe 
greatest value to all tropical and subtropical 
countries, 

_ From the year 1638, when, through a chance 
discovery by the wife of the viceroy of Peru, 
the curative effect of cinchona bark was deter- 
mined, up to'the present time quimine has been 
looked upon as a sovereign remedy for malaria, 
Since about a hundred years ago, when it was 
first obtained in a pure state, it has conquered the 
world as a febrifuge ; and in view of the blessings 
which the alkaloid undoubtedly brought with it, 
the defects and disadvantages of the quinine 
treatment of malaria have been put more or less 
in the background. One is only surprised that: 
since quinine is such an outstanding remedy for 
malaria, intermittent fevers have not been more 
effectively checked. For, as a matter of fact, 
to-day, just as three hundred years ago, malaria 
is by far the commonest disease of al warm, 
countries. To take one example only out of many, 
in India about five millions of people succumb 
every year to Intermittent fever. (of 

An explanation for this failure of quinine is 
here offered. In that, worst form of malaria, the 
much-dreaded subtertian malaria, quinine is unable 
to destroy those forms of the malaria parasite 
which are chiefly responsible for the spread of the 
disease, To understand what happens, it must be 
borne in mind that there are two different formacg 
of this microscopic, parasite to be found in the 
blood of malaria patients ; first. the neutral malaria 
plasmodia, also known as schizonts. which cause 
the regular return of the attacks of fever by their 
developing in masses in the blood vessels, and 
secondly, the sexual forms of the malaria parasites, 
the so-called gametes, which, owing to their 
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peculiar shape in subtertian fever, have been 
termed crescents. | Be , 

he benefit which quinine confers in these 
cases is only temporary. By its action on the 
schizonts it is able to control the individual sttacks 
of fever, buf it does not affect the root of the 
evil, for sooner or later the dreaded attacks recur 
and the sexual quinine-resistant gametes are 
formed and are then carried to other persons by 
malaria mosquitoes." Thus the disease cortinually 
spreads in_ spite of the careful administration of 
quinine. Here lies the chief defect of quinine 
therapy, compared with which the other deficien- 
cies, such as the bitter taste, the common over- 
sensitiveness of the patient to quinine, the by- 
effects, such-as tinnitus aurium and stomach 
troubles, the not infrequent habituation to quinine 
and the danger of giving quinine during an attack 


of the dreaded blackwater fever, app2ar un- 
important, New investigations had to seek a 
remedy superior to quinine. The laocratory 


experiments were troublesome and _ prot-acted, 
but, finally, the tremendous expenditure oi time, 
laboar and cost received their due reward, when 
the synthetic malaria remedy ‘“Plasmoquine” first 
came to light. With this drug something quite 
new was created. for it is not obtained, from 
quinine, but it is an independent cuinoline 
derivative. a l : 

It differs from quinine in various Important 
ways. It is about ten times as effective, rapidly 
destroys the malaria parasites in the human blood 
and, unlike quinine, quickly kills the sexual forms 
of the parasites. which are responsible tor the 
conveyance of the disease. This means that the 
spread of the diseases is effectively checked when 
it is used, and it is clear what ths must 
mean in the realisation of a general sanitary 
clearance. Other points which may be mentioned 
are that “Plasmoquine” is almost tasteless, that 
even if used fora long time it does not become 
less effective, and that it may be given safely 
during an attack of blackwater fever. i 

This does_ not mean that quinine has become 
superfluous. Such an assumption would be atsolatly 
wrong. For the effective treatment of tropical 
fevers a combination of small doses of quinine 
with this new synthetic remedy has provel most 
useful. Quinine in such small doses scarcely has 
unpleasant effects, but destroys the zeutral 
schizonts of the malaria parasites, while zhe plas- 
moquine destroys the crescentic gametes, and so 
AE relapses and the further sprezd of the 

isease. l 

Although it is relatively only a short tina since 
the discovery of plasmoquine, excellent results 
have been reported from all the principal countries. 
Professor Muhlens, the well-known exert in 
tropical diseases in Hamburg, has made special 
trials in the Balkans and in Central. and Sout 
America, and states that by the discovery of 
plasmoquine, a new victory has been cbtained 
over one of the most deadly enemies to the health 
of mankind. 


-What Sort of Man is Prime-de-Bivera 


Primo-de-Rivera the strong man of Spain is 
little known in countries outside Spain ; pro- 
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bably because Mussolini the Italian dictator 
holds the world’s attention. A writer in DP Nus- 
tration attempts a summary of this wonderful 
man which has been translated in the Living 
Age. We are told: 


Perhaps the most melancholy thing.about this 
man wao came into power overnight, and wuo 
feels the precariousness of his pos tion as much as 
he does the power, is that the country he loves 
best of all utterly misanderstaads his character 
and his work. : 

Two forces sustain him at the present time, two 
moral forces—the loyalty of tae King, whose 
monarcky he has probably preserved in peacful 
prosperity; and the impersonal bat unanimous 
satisfaction of a nation that is naturally indifferent 
to politics but is aware of its present state of 
tranquil well-being. The trath is that Primo is 
a humorist, a temporizer a pcwerful but joriul 
human being. He began with only one clear 
idea—to establish order in a country where order 
did rot exist. Setting out from he knew rot 
where, with the army behind him he has arrived 
he knows not where, and finds the army against 
him, for it too he has submitted tc the all-pervading 
discipline. He is the opposite of a despot; he 
moves about and lives like the simplest citizen. 

e has no police protection; he has set up no 
material organization to administer his govern- 
ment. Mussolini reigns through Fis troops; Primo 
reigns in spite of his troops: which he has seat 
forth to battle in Morocco. He staads alone. 


Daaa 


T, P. O’connor on Thomas Hardy 


The Right Hon’ble T. P. O’connor writes 
on Thomas Hardy in the Daily Telegraph. 
He puts more stress on the inner man, the 
seer Thomas Hardy, than on his deeds: 
Lays bare the main spring sc to speak of 
that great intellectual machine, says he: 


_ He came of a long-lived stock ; his mother was 
in the nineties when she died, and he lived to a 
splendid age. So did, Jean Jaccues Rousseau, but 
throughout his life you can see Rousseau’s suffering 
from that brooding melancholy which comes, 
doub:less, sometimes from profcund meditation on 
the riddle of human life and haman suffering but 
is aso an indication of certain taint in the nervous 
system. Popular phraseology puts such mer as 
born tired. and there is some sruth in the rough 
epitome. Men ofthat type derive from ancestors 
on whom great misfortune or wecnderderful fortune 
one or the other—has produced, an exhaustion 
of the nervous system of which their descendants 
reap the consequences. 


Whatever the reason, so it was with Thomas 
Hardy ; he was born melancholy, and he remained 
melancholy throughout his life All the dazzling 
glory , which he achieved as one of the most 
illustrious figures of his generation, his supremacy 
as che greatest master of fiction in his day and 
generation—all these things left the inner man 
untouched ; he remained in that inner soul of his 
like one of those lonely creatures who from the 
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watchtower in the ocean—as, for instance, the 
guardians of :the Eddystone Lighthouse—look out 
from their solitude on raging weaves and appealing 
haris, and kaow nothing of life but their inner 
ithoaghts and their sad experiences. 


Taisho Edition of Tripitaka 


The Pacific World says: 


„The publication of the Taisho edition. of the 
Trivitaka undertaken by Dr. J. Takakusu in _ col- 
Jabcration with Dr. K. Watanabe will be completed 
“in the course of the present year. The great work 
was started about four years ago. the 55 
‘volumes, octavo size, of about 1,000 pages each 
more than 40 have already been issued. For, the 
“pas: four years, the two distinguished editors, 
-paracularly Dr. Takakusu, have been taking great 
pains to make the edition the best that has ever 
‘beer issued, going with minute care over revision 
and collation of even the most trivial matters. 
When the last volume is issued in November this 
‘year, as it is planned, they will {have the satisfac- 
‘tior of seeing one of their life works completed 
‘in a splendid manner 


The Tragedy os India 


C. E. Andrews 
‘Tomorrow : 


Tt has been my lot for nearly a, quarter of a 
cen‘ury to watch every turn of the tide of human 
affairs in India in, order, wherever possible, in 

-close company with Indian friends and fellow- 
workers as leaders and guides, to make some 
“humanitarian advance. But it has unfortunately 
‘become my growing conviction that whatever 
-mignt have been the value of foreign rule in the 
pas: in India under the British, that period is now 
very quickly drawing to an end. The “Reforms” 
have not come a day too soon. Indeed, they have 
been pitifully, tragically late—too late. And they 
‘hava not been drastic enough. Unless a far more 
- drastic change is made aud made very quickly, 
-any process of gradual, orderly evolution will be 
no longer possible. Revolutionary outbreaks will 
take its place. It istime in India that this “tragedy” 
of foreign rule is brought to an end_and full self- 
: government granted, whereby India may take 
her place in the League of Nations, no longer under 
the tutelage of Great Britain, but in her own 


: sovereign right. 


writes in the World 


Democracy and Corruption 


Modern politics has unfortunately been 
moulded more by corruption than by the ideals 
-of Damocracy, Liberty, Equality, Justice and 
‘Frazernity. We have experienced this in our 
small way in India also, where swindlers and 
_imbeciles have been often allowed to enter 
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the nation’s legislatures on the strength of a 


party label. In America the case is far 


worse. We read in the New Republic. 


The Republican leaders occupy in relation to 
the oil scandal a peculiarly humiliating position. 
Their party organization is convicted of having 
accepted large sums of money from a man who 
had corruptly bought from a Republican adminis- 
tration public property of enormous value, and of 
trying to conceal the source of the contribution. 


The following description of American 
political mentality is more interesting. 


A large majority of American voters support 


one party or the other for reasons which are not 
much influenced by the proof of corruption in the 
party to which the volter belongs. The ordinary 
politician is judged by his ability to get results 
He is willing and accustomed to elect his candi- 
dates, if necessary, by dubious or actually corrap 
practices. It is his primary business to deliver 
the vote, and the most congenial and effective 
way of manufacturing votes is to spend lots of 
money. The “better element” in both parties who 
contribute the money have cultivated a convenient 
habit of not inquiring too closely about the way 
in which the money is spent. Until recently. 
no doubt, almost all large cities could boast of 
fairly vigorous groups of local reformers, who 
would occasionally lead revolts against the party 
machine and its questionable methods, but they 
have always been amateurs in politics, and 
their protests usually wilted after election. They 
never took sufficient account of the economic 
motivation of political groupings or the strength 
of the inducement in a capitalist democracy to 
force the voters into party molds and so establish 
permanent majorities, A complicated political 
system like ours, in which there are so many 
elections and so much voting, and in which 
millions of ‘votes have to be recruited and polled, 
requires for its operation the services of profess- 
ional politicians who are all more or less mercenary 
and all accustomed in one way or another to buy 


votes. They are cynical by necessity, and their 


cynicism has come to dominate the popular 
attitude toward party politics, It is generally 
acknowledged to be an occupation in which 
cheating is permitted by the rules of the game. 


Man and the Anthropoid 


Talking about old world objections to 
accepting Evolution as a working theory ex- 
plaining the descent of man, Bernhard J. 
Stern writes in Evolution: 


Man is his eagerness to rationalize his own 


futility, and to compensate for his own short- è 


comings, usually exaggerates the differences betw 
himself and his next of kin to the disadvantage 
of the apes. 

Much romantic nonsense has been written about 
the importance of the structural differences between 
man and apes. Drummond, for example, speaks 
of man alone as having the ability to appreciate 


a 
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divinity because his posture permits him to raise 
his eyes from the ground to look heaven ard. 
We shall resist phantasy and devote our attention 
to actual observable differences. 


Among real differences between man and 
the anthropoid the writer mentions the f>low- 
ing : 

Look at your hand. Move your thumb. Fotice 
that it can be swung toward or from any ther 
finger: it is “opposable” as anatomists say. This 
makes the hand effective in holding and asing 
tools. The thumb of an anthropoid ape is much 
shorter than the human thumb and it canrot be 
moved toward and from the other digits. A2 ape 
therefore, finds it difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to pick up a pin between his thumb and forefager. 

hen he drops to the ground be walks ca his 
knuckles and his toelike thumb is useless. 

Man’s big toe, which is a powerful lev2- on 
which the whole body can be raised and wti -h is 
therefore a mechanical device for walkinz, is 
distinctively human, for the big toe of the cpe is 
not a toe at all but rather a thumb. To ccavert 
the foot of a gorilla into that of a man, Dr. Gregory 
has shown that the big toe must be extende! and 
rotated so that if rests flat on the ground irstead 
of facing the other toes. The bones of ti toes 
must be shortened and made to lie parallel so 
that the foot is narrowed, and the foot mcst be 
turned to lie down rather than in. Schultz has 
shown that this is exactly what happens œ the 
foot of the human embryo in the course of its 
development. , 

The difference between the brain of the azthro- 
poid and of man has been much discussec but 
recently Professor Tilney has contended that the 
brain of the gorilla is manlike in all fundar:=ntals, 
and Dr. Smith has said “No structare found in the 
brain of an ape is lacking in the human braiz, and 
on the other hand the human brain reveas no 
formation of any sort that is not present ia the 
brain of the gorilla or chimpanzee. So far as we 
can, judge, the only distinctive feature of the Fuman 
brain is. a quantitative one, namely a marked 
increase in the extent of three areasin the 3ereb- 
ral cortex... which are relatively smaller in the 
brain of the anthropoid_ apes.” When it is realized 
that both literally and figuratively man uses only 
avery small fraction of his brain. matter, t will 


. be recognized that this difference is not as impor- 


tant as is commonly assumed. 


Ditties 


Trustification of the British Press 


We read in the Literary Digest. 


_$125,000,000 WERE OFFERED in 
minutes as subscriptions to the new 
$15,000,000-—-5'2 per cent 


_ fifteen 
iszue of 
debenture stock, made 


by the Northcliffe Newspapers. Ltd, for the 
purpose of establishing a circuit of prcvincial 
papers, and London press dispatches -urther 


advise us that a quarter of an hour after the 
subscription lists opened, the lists had to be 2losed. 
Viscount. Rothermere, proprietor-in-chief :f the 
Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd, who is the younger 
brother of the late Lord Northcliffe, declara: in an 
article in his -London Daily Mail that, to those 
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with tecanical knowledge of British journalism, 
it has for some time time been apparent that one 
section cf the national press which still lags 
behind the rest in enterprise and developnient is 
that of the provincial evening newspapers. Very 
few existing publications of this class, he points 
out, are equipped with the large resources required 
to maintain the best possible supply of news and 
pictures, for most of them are isolated economic 
units and suffer in quality from their lack of 
conne:tion with a powerful press organization. 
But the Rothermere enterprise is not the only 
one in England that attracts the attention and 
arouses some concern among various sections of 
the press as to the future of editorial independence. 
Another group of newspapers is controlled by the 
Berry brothers, who, as a contributor to the 
Londcn Morning Post notes, has been acquiring 
publications at a great rate of late years, the mos3 
famous of which is the London Daily | Telegraph, 
Then came the cessation of the publication of Taz 
Westrunisier Gazelle and its fusion with tna 
Londen Daily News, which leads the Lordona 
Spector to say: -_ f 

_ “Tae turustification of the British press is no 
new symptom, but it is a process which has 
developed rapidly since the war, and-it is probably 
one of the most serious problems which democracy 
has to facein this country. What has been 
happening in Great Britain is similar to what has 
occurred in the United States, except that in the 
latter country, owing to its size, the press is not 
dominated by New York in the sense that the 
British press is dominated by London. As journ- 
alism must be conducted on commercial lines, it 
is difficult to see how this tendency of combination 
and trus:ification.is to be avoided, and we fear 
we have no ready-at-hand solution to offer. But 
we confess to a feeling of something akin to di.may 
when we compare the ownership of the British 
press to-Jay with that of thirty years ago. The 
successful and independent newspaper proprietor 
ig becoming a rara avis. The costs of newspaper 
production have become so great, and the capital 
outlay involved so considerable, that few private 
owners arein the position to meetthe demands 
made upon their purses ; for newspaper ownership 
except in special cases, is not the Eldorado that 
it ig sometimes supposed to be, 


Indian News in U. S. A. 


The following extract regarding the 
Simon Commission’s visit to India from the 
American Current History Magazine is a 
fair sample of the kind of news that are 
served to the American public by their Press. 


Tae Simon Commission, which arrived in 
Bombay from England on Feb. 3, has begun aad 
continues to prosecute its investigation oi the 
operation of the present system of government in 
India. The bitter dissensions between I[cndus, 
Moslems, the depressed classes, and Ithe Ang:o- 
Indian population as to whether the commission 
should be boycotted or co-operated ‘with seem to 
furn.sh relevant evidence as to, India’s ability to 
use wissly an immediate extension of the powers 
of self-government it has already received. 
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Otherwise these differences between Indians 
apparently have not affected the program of Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues. After a consider- 
able stay in Delhi the commission proceeded upon 
an extensive journey of inspection. Wherever 
they went they were warmly welcomed by large 
numbers of Indians of all classes, while their 
presence was ignored or resented by others. No 
serious disorder attended their journey. — 

Four events stand out among the many incidents 
connected with the commission’s stay in Delhi 
and their attempts to conciliate 
leaders who were incensed because Indians were 
not included in the commission. A proposal by 
Sir John Simon that the investigation should be 
carried on by a joint free conference of seven 
Trdian and seven British members presided over 
by the viceroy was contemptuously rejected by 
the Indian extremists, The Council of State. the 
upper house of the central Indian Legislature, 
voted by thirty-four votes to thirteen to elect 
representatives to co-operate with the commission. 
The Legislative Assembly, the lower house of 
the Legislature, expressed itself in favor of a 
complete boycott of the investigation by a vote of 
sixty-eight to sixty-two. Warning was given to 
the Indian leaders by Lord Birkenhead, Secretary 
of State for India, and Ramsay MacD mald, leader 
of the Labor Party, the official Opposition in the 
British House of Commons, that the investigation 
would be pushed through and action taken regard- 
leis of whether Indians should or should not 
ec-operate with the commission. In a speech at 
Doncaster on Feb. 17 Lord Birkenhead said : 

I wish to make it as plain as I possibly can 
that either with the assistance of the Indian 
Legislatures or without their assistance this 
commission will carry its task to a conclusion. 
+ = * Those who are organizing this boycott 
will in my judgment, discover month by 
month how little representative they are 
of that vast, heterogeneous community of which 
we are now the responsible trustees. They 
wil! discover millions of Moslems. millions of 
the depressed classes, millions in business. and 
the Anglo-Indian community who intend to arene 
their case before the commission, and the commi- 
ssion will ultimately, report to Parliament. If 
organized political optnion—a very small fringe in 
India—chooses to maintain itself in silent boyrott- 
ing and aloofness, nevertheless the work of the 
commission will be performed, *** I wholly 
misread the temper of the sophisticated political 
intelligence of my countrymen if they [the Indian 
opposition] succeed in proving that India is ripe 
foran excension of the existing constitution bv 
refusing in the first place to work for it and by 
declining In, an organized boycott to examine its 
werkings with a view to reform and possible 
extension. bl 
- Briefer, but equally indicative of the united 
determination of Great Britain to carry on along 
the lines established by the preamble of the Act 
of and extended by the creation of the 
present statutory commission, was the message 
which Ramsay MacDonald. sent to Vernon Hart- 
shorn, one of the Labor members of the commission: 
“Itis reported here that if your commission were 
successfully _ obstructed a Labor Government 
. would appoint a new commission on another and 


those’ Indian | 
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non-Parliamentary basis. As you know, the 
procedure. now being followed, has the full confi- 
dence of the Labor Party and no change in the 
commission would be made.” 

The net results of the developments to date 
thus seem to be as follows: There is a wide 
divergence of feeling among Indians as to whether 
they should co-operate with the commission in its 


investigation or boycott it and refuse to accept 


its findings, no matter what they may be. The 
politically organized radicals have carried the 
boycott in the Legislative Assembly and intensified 
their demands for immediate home rule status as 
a step toward complete independence of the 
British Empire. In general, the Hindu | politicians 
are uniting in a rather definite anti-British move- 
ment, while the Moslems and_ the representatives 
of the depressed classes are rallying to the support 
of the British procedure. The commission sought 
by every possible means to conciliate the Indian 
political leaders, but having found this impossible, 
proceeded with their task. Great Britain, through 
theofficial spokesmen of both the Government 
and the Parliamentary Opposition, has plainly and 
forcibly declared that she will carry through her 
program, seeking the co-operation of all Indians 
who will work with her and disregarding the 
opposition of those who will not, Suvh a situation 
is fraught with possibilities of importance to both 
India and Great Britain. 


Are Accidents due to Carelessness ? 


We.get an answer in the Literary Digest 
which says :— 


Few Accidents are properly chargeable to care- 


lessness, asserts Sydney Ingham safety engineer 
of the Ludlow (Mass) Manufacturing Associates 
in a communication to The Safety Engineer (New 
York). What is generally called by this name may 
usually be traced to something more fundamental— 
poor eyesight, alcoholism late hours, defective 
nourishment, and so on. Any safety engineer who 
is not willing to look behind such a cause assigned 
foran accident, thinks. Mr. Ingham, will not get 
very far toward an intelligent analysis of his 
problems. He wrizes: 

“Carelessness may be a mental or a physical 


condition. A case comes to mind in which the 


woman involved was onthe verge of being dis- 
charged for cerelessness, which had resulted in 
several falls and collisions, It was suggested that 
her eyes be examined The poor woman could 
not see. When she had been fitted with proper 
glasses, she stopt appearing in the accident statistics 
and kept her job. Apparently there was no one 
more careiess than she in the plant: really she 
was cautious, but could not see. 

‘Management can cure this type of ‘carelessness’ 
by proper physical examination. 
remedy for this condition is don’t hire people who 
are physically incapacitated for the job m mind. 


The obvious - 


"m, 


“What is to become of the physically incapa-* : 


citated is another problem, relating to accident 
prevention ; though it looms up larger as a problem 
in social equity, and in my opinion will have to 
be solved from the sociological aspect that it 
presenta. 
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By BENARSI DAS CHATURVEDI 


Mahatma ‘Gandhi and Mr. Andrews on 
joint Imperialism’ 


In my notes on “Indians Abroad” for the 
month of March I had to criticise very 
strongly our countrymen in Kenya for their 
fatal mistake in demanding due share in the 
trusteeship of the Africans and in asking 
for their ‘nomination along with Euroseans 
to represent Native interests” I ended my 
criticism with a request to Mahatma Gandhi 
ana Mr. Andrews for a declaration of their 
views on this subject. I am glad that they 
have done so in the columns of Young 
India. Mr. Andrews writes in an erticle 
named ‘Fiji for the Fijians’ :— 

One of the most serious dangers in the way of 
attainment of Swaraj in India in thefullest 3ense of 
the term~ moral and spiritual, | as well as political 
and geographical, —may be this. We are likely 
to be tempted to ‘assist? the white. rulers in their 
‘trusteeship over the natives,’ whether African, 
Kiyian, or Malay. The most dangerous clause, of 
that kind, was put in the latest White Paper from 
Whitehall, which states that the trusteeshp over 
the natives in Kenya may be shared by the immi- 
grant communities. The Government official in 
the Legislature pointed to that plural" communi- 
ties,’ not ‘community’,’—with satisfaction, and 
regarded it as an assurance that Indian equality 
with the white immigrants was not to be threatened. 


But there are different kinds of equality ; and we 


who are fighting against imperialism do not wish 
for a moment to be equal partners in imperialism 
over the native Africans ; for that, in plair langu- 
age. is what tke hypocritical word ‘trusteeship’ 
really means. Pandit Banarasidas. Chaturvedi was 
quite right in protesting in the Modern Review 
against the insidiousness of that plural. 
„ Once I gave a somewhat sinister name to this 
io oenen _I called it the Jackal policy.’ 
The great British lion would allow India to follow 
it on its. march of finding its prey, and would 
allow India to pick the bones, after the lion’s 
feast was .over. I said that nothing in tke world 
must Jet us ever ‘play jackal’ to the Britsh lion 
over the native races. 

here is no more dangerous offer ever made 
than the old Roman imperialist offer,—Dzvide et 


by the E 


Impera ‘Divide and Rule’ Everywhere imperialism 
feeds upon this policy : everywhere it is sure to 
be tried. The temptation may soon be offered in 
South Africa for the Indian to take sides~we wll 
not say too openly against the native African ; 
for tha. would be giving away the secret. But 
the bribe will be offered, that it is much better 
for the Indian not to ‘interfere’ in native affairs, 
or not to ‘have too much to do’ with them, ete. - 
etce.,-advice which may have some meaning at a 
certain stage, but which may also lead to a fear- 
ful estrangement later, if it is carried out in the 
Interests of the white race against the African 
race. 

„in Kenya, one can already notice the same 
bribery beginning. It is openly said by European 
settlers that it would be very unwise for Indians 
to ask for the common franchise, because that in 
the long run would mean both Indian and European 
being swamped by the native vote. If one asks 
the natural question, ‘Why not?  It_is their 
country, not ours !’ then one is called a Bolshevist 
4 uropean and the argument is at an 
end. 


Aftar giving long quotations from an 
article of Rev. J. W. Burton Mr. Andrews 
concludes thus :— 


_ Just as a straw will show what way the wind 
bicws, so these things are indications of a great 
struggle that lies ahead. Italy today is furiously 
imperialist under Mussolini, although not long ago 
Italy was crying out loudly against Austrian 
imperialism. The one remedy against the disease 
of Imperialism that ancient Indians discovered 
centuries ago is contained in the words of the 
Upanishat which I freely translate as follows: | 

_ “hose who see God in all things and all things 
in God, they attain immortality.” 


Mahatma Gandhi makes the following 
comment on this article of Mr. Andrews :— 


Thcugh what Dinabandhu says is the truth 
and nothing but the truth, I fear that, if the 
British Imperialist rulers offer the Indian emigrants 
inapy part of the world, sufficient inducement, 
they will succumb, and imagine that they are 
‘equal partners’ not knowing that they are but 
‘jackals? But the hope lies in Imperialists never 
offering enough inducement and the native wit 
of the Indian emigrants seeing through the thin 
veil of Imperial maya. 
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Will our Indian leaders its Kenya carefully read 
the opinion of these two great workers for Indians 
overseas—Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, Andrews ? 


Among Indians in Fiji 


Rev. A. W. Memillan has contributed an 
interesting article to the Youngmen of India 
giving a summary of his work among our 
people in Fiji. 

He tells us of the useful work done at 
the Y. M. ©. A. at Nausori. This work is 
being carried on in Hindustani. It is to be 
noted that the Europeans of Fiji objected to 
associate with the Indians in their Y. M. B. A. 
at Suva and therefore this new branch had 
to be opened at Nausori. We cannot con- 
demn too strongly this attitude of these 
Europeans of Fiji, who by this act of theirs 
have brought discredit to the Y. M. C. A. 
movement. 

Rev. Macmillan says that during the 
year 1927 there was a considerable increase 
of dissension between Hindus and Mahomme- 
dans in Fiji. This is really deplorable. 

Then he tells us of his work in connec- 
tion with temperance movement. He 
distributed several leaflets in Hindi and 
English and delivered many lectures among 
our people all over the colony. He is one 
of the founders of the Fiji League against 
alcoholism. He notes with regret that there 


is anti-Prohibition sentiment among the 
Europeans in Eiji. By means of personal 
friendship, illustrated lectures, discussions 


and deputations Rev. Memillan has done 
very useful work for our countrymen in 
those far off islands and he deserves our 
congratulations for it. l 

It is not au easy thing for an Englishman 
to work for colonial Indians. On the one 
hand, it is very difficult for him to gain the 
confidence of the Indians, who suspect him 
of some ulterior motives while on the other, 
he becomes an object of comtempt and 
ridicule at the hands of the arrogant whites 
who believe in the religion of White Race 
Supremacy. It, therefore, requires considerable 
patience and an examplary spirit of tolerance 
on the part of the worker to continue the 
work under such depressing circumstances. 

Rev, Mcmillan had now gone back to 
New Zoəaland and his place has been taken 
by Mr. J. H. Waller. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Waller will continue the work in the 
same spirit as was shown by his illustrious 
„predecessor. i 
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Andrews School, Nadi (Fiji Islands) 


I have received a copy of the report on 
the working of Andrews School at Nadi. The 
school has made considerable progress. It 
opened with 25 boys on the roll on Ist 
February 1927 and to-day there are more 
than 180 pupils out of whom 35 are girls.. 
The school has three teachers on the staff. 

Arrangement has been made for teaching 
the following subjects :—Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Nature 
study, Free-hand Drawing and Hindi. The 
school was visited by the Governor, the 
Director of Education and the Secretary of 
Indian Affairs, all of whom were satisfied 
with the work done. Dr. Deva Sagayam 
writes to Mr, Andrews :— 

“It is our desire that the girls’ department 
should be organised separately as a girl’s school. 
The Director of Education recently visited the 
school and is of opinion that the boys’ department 
should form the nucleus ofa large provincial 
school for Indians to be shortly established in 
this district. In case such a school is established 
we would like to convert the present school 
entirely into a school for girls to be called after 
your name. A girs school isa crying need in 
Fiji. I would like to have your assent to this 
proposal before we proceed further.” 

I understand that Mr. Andrews 
gladly given the required permission. 
to be hoped that under the wise and 
pathetic guidance of Mr. J. Caughly, the 
Director of Education, the school will soon 
become an important centre of Indian educa- 
tion in The Fiji: The Sabeto Indian schoo] which 
was established by Mr. Andrews has also been 
progressing satisfactorily. It opened with 
86 boys and to-day there are 58 boys and 
7 girls on the roll. Dr. Deva Sagayam, who 
manages both these schools deserves our 
congratulations. ` 


[The picture of Andrews’ school of Nadi has been, 
by mistake, printed with a wrong title on page 551.] 


has 
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Mr. Sastri 


The South African Indian Congress at 
Kimberley requested. Mr. Sastri to prolong 
his stay in South Africa and we are glad 
to note that he has acceeded to their request. 
The Indian Opinion pays the following 
tribute to him in its issue of 30th March :— 


“There are strong forces at work whose only 
aim is to see the last of the Indian and they are 
apt to easily distract the minds of even the right 
thinking men into g doing the wrong: thing, and 
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Mr. Sastri’s magnetic personality has done mach 
‘to avert that. state of things in the past and will 
ho doubt doa great deal in the future. This 
Jact was very clearly proved when the, Liquor 
Bil was introduced into Parliament with the 
colour-bar clause in it. Had it not been for the 
presence and personality of the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
‘Sastri then we feel almost certain that we weuld 
snot have seen the favourable elements that were 
at work at the time nor would we have ssen 
the favourable turn that it eventually took. 

We have also the question of education tc be 
settled. The Commission will be sitting next 
week to inquire into the question. The community 
‘will no doubt put its claims before the Commiss-on. 
But the matter will not end there. The commu- 
nity looks to Mr. Sastri as an educationist to use 
his own influence in the matter and it woulé be 
a great misfortune if Mr. Sastri were to leave 
these shores without bringing about satisfactory 
solution of that important question. For tLese 
and many other reasons we are very pleased “hat 
Mr. Sastri has consented to prolong his stay and 
the community will doubtless appreciate the great 
sacrifice Mr. Sastri is making in the interests of 
his countrymen.” 


We hope the Indian public at home also 


will appreciate this. decision of Mr. Sastri 
to prolong his stay in South Africa. 


Arrangement for Colonial Boys at 
Dayalbagh Institute, Agra 


The Radbaswami Institute at Dayalbagh, 
Agra is one of the best educational institutions 
in our country. It teaches students upto the 
Intermediate class and has a technical sclLool 
attached to if. Sahebji Maharaj, who is at the 
head of the institute, is very much interested 


in the problem of the education of our country-. 


amen abroad and he has kindly. made an 
«arrangement for four colonial boys to reecaive 
technical education at Dayalbagh. Here is 
an extract from a letter from his Secretarr’:— 


(1) We have arrangements for a 3-year course 
in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and one 
year course in Weaving. Both theoretical and 
practical instructions are imparted. In fact, the 
students here have the greatest facility, fer  rac- 
tical training on account of the Technical Szhool 
heing attached to our Model Industries. The 
Model Industries, as you, know, possess an apto- 
date workshop, the machinery and other equip- 
ments having cost us to the tune of four lacs of 
Tupees, Besides the Engineering and Weaving 
courses, we have provision for training in 
Footwear and Dairy Farming. 

You will notice in the Prospectus that s‘udents 
for the Engineering courses must possess «certain 
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qualifications. These qualifications are necessary 
as without them the students - cannot follow the 
theoretical courses provided for the classes. It is. 
however, nct necessary that the colonial boys 
should take up these courses They may joir the 
Workskop as apprentices and receive only prac- 
tical training. In the Footwear Deapartmer no 
theoretical instructions are imparted at prasent. 
but there are facilities for a thorough prectical 
training. f : 

(2) We shall be glad to take up four cc_onial 
boys, to Deg'n with. But care must be taken that 
only willing students, possessing good -noral 
character. are sent up, Generally. boys wk) are 
failures elsewhere are shunted off to Tec nical 
Schools where they prove no better, and the 
institutions are blamed for nothing. 

(3) I an sorry our present resources di not 
admit of our doing all we wish to do for our poor 
countrymen. At present we charge no fees from 
the boys coming for Technical Education. In 
addition to this concession, we shall provide 
Hostel accommodation for the colonial boys aud 
shall arrange two scholarships of Rs. 50 a_ year 
each for them as special case and Rs. 7 per 
menaa as stipends for those joining as anpren- 
ices. 


It ie to be hoped that our colonial friends 
will fake advantage of this kind ofr of 
Sahebji Maharaj. 


Death of a Satyagrahi 


Maganlal Gandhi, nephew of Mahatma Gendhi, 
passed away at Patna the other day and our 
country kas suffered a great loss by the 
untimely death of this Satyagrahi. The 
work that Bhai Maganlal did in South africa 
during the days of the Satyagrah strugzle is 
well-known to the students of the questions 
of Indians abroad. When hundreds ot our 
people were going to jail it was Mag.nlalji 
who took over the entire charge of Mahat- 
maji’s Ashram at Phoenix and thus sacrificed 
his intense desire to go to  priscn. It 
was very much easier to go to jail tban to 
remain out and manage the whole thing. 
Maganlal Bhai was the life and soul of our 
Charkha Sangh and Mahatma Gandhi has 
never had a more efficient and trastvorthy 
co-worker in his hfe. 

His premature death will be a severe 
blow to Mahatmaji. May God give him 
strength to bear this calamity in his present 
state of haalth. 
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Venereal Diseases Among British 
Troops in India 


In nis article on how ruling India injures 
England the Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland quotes 
from owicial papers some statistics relating 
to the incidence of venereal diseases among 
British troops in India. As recent reports 
were not available in America, he had to 
depend on some old parliamentary returns. 
Some more recent statistics with some oUserva- 
tions thereupon are extracted below from the 
Annua. Reports of the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India, 
by. war of supplementing Dr. Sunderland’s 
figures. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 
British Troops 


1919. (Average Strength 56,561) 
“Theze were 4,954 admissions with one death. 
The ratios are 87.6 and 0.02, respectively. 
. , Actuals Ratio for 1,000 
E Admissions Deaths Admissions Deaths 
Northern Army 1,826 1 72°9 0°04 


southern, 125 one 100°0 
The neidence of venereal disease for eleven 
years 
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The shove table indicates a striking rise in the 
admission rate since 1915, which has occurred 
in spite of every local effort on the usual lines to 
check the incidence of the disease. 

1920 (Average Strength 57,332) 
_ , Actuals Ratio per 1,000 
Admissions Deaths Admissions Deaths 


Northern Army 2,803 2 886 0°06 
Southerm Army 3,963 2 158°6 0°08 
Army ‘oz India 6,775 4 1182 007 


The auses of the increase in the incidence of 
venerea. disease amongst the troops in India are 
varied and complex and many factors ‘considered 
to have had an influence are extremely difficult 
to substantiate. 

1921: (Average Strength 58,681) 


The admission ratio per 1,000 for 1921 was: 
1104. The figure indicates a check in the steady 
rise in the prevalence of these diseases since- 
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1922. (Average strength 60.166), 

Venereal diseases. The admission ratio per ‘thou- 
sand decreased from 110°4 in 1921 to 84°7 in 1922 ;: 
i being the 3rd successive year showing a 

ecrease. 


Requests for Translating “India’s Case for 
Freedom.” 


Dr, J. T. Sunderland has, written to the 
editor of this Review that he has received 
applications from some Indian gentlemen for 
permission to translate the chapters of his 


book, “India’s Case for Freedom,’ published: 
in this Review, into some Indian 
language or other and publish them 


in book form. He thinks, and we are of the 
same opinion, that the question of publishing: 
translations of his work in bookform may 
be considered after the publication ‘of his 
book. He 


Review to receive and dispose of applications. 
for translating his book. 


An American Estimate of Educational 
Progress in India 


‘An increase of 9,113 recognised institutions of 
learning and 482,060 students in the fiscal year- 
1924-25 over figures for the preceding twelve- 
month period is shown by the latest report of 
the Bureau of Education of the Government of 
India, according to Vice Gonsul Robert L. Buell, 
Calcutta. This increase in registration, however, 
is not as encouraging as it may seem at first 
glance, since 400,000 of the 482,060 ‘additional. 
students are of primary school status, says the 
report, Allowance must also be made for thes 
normal growth in population. ba 

The Indian Government’s expenditure for edu- 
cation in 1924-25, when school and college 
attendance totaled 9,797,344 students, amounted to 
$31,936,610, less than 10 cents for each person of 
the total population, In the United States the 


has asked the editor of this., 


NOTES 


‘annnual expenditure is $16.25 per capita for pudfic 
school education. Little real advancement has 
been made in the education of the masses. acccrd- 
ing to the statistics of the Bureau of Education. 
Of the country’s vast population of 320,000,000 it is 
stated that 90 per cent. is illiterate. 
_ In order to be able to form a compara- 
«tive estimate of our rate of progress, let ts 
take the case, not of any advanced peopics, 
but of the Negroes. According to the Suncay 
Times of London : 


Educationally the advance of the Negro goes cn. 


At the close of the Civil War there were 15 negro 
colleges and schools in America. To-day there are 
five hundred. The number of scholars in tae 
public schools has jumped from 100,000 to 2,000,- 
Every year £4,000,000 is spent on negro 
education. 
The negro race is knocking at the door 2f 
white civilisation asking for admission to tie 
representative institutions of the world. 


Famine in Birbhum 


The district of Birbhum in Bengal is n 
the grip of famine, The principal crop of 
that district is rice. Owing to the failuze 
of that crop, the people are in great distress. 
Sixteen rice mills in and about Bolpur aze 
idle and 2000 workers have to face starva- 
tion. The farmers, too, and the landless 
agricultural labourers are without food. Mest 
cultivators have exhausted even their stick 
of seed: l 

The Raral Reconstruction Department of 
Visva-bharati has been collecting accuraze 
statistics of those affected by the famine n 

“the villages near Bolpur. Its reports maze 
very painful reading. Many people have 
had no food for days together, many have 
been living on one scanty meal a dey, 
‘many have been living on boiled leaves bf 
the peepul tree, and many have left tkeir 
villages for unknown destinations. In mary 
villages the women cannot come out of their 
homes because of want of clothing. 

` The teachers and students of Santiniketen 
have formed a committee for the relief bf 
the famine-stricken people. It has begtn 
its work in right earnest. . All contributions 
in money, cloth, and rice will be grateftliy 
received and acknowledged by Professor 

Jagadananda Ray, Santiniketan. 

ens 


{Anglo-American Journalistic 
Misrepresentation 


The following news despatch fzcm 
London, published in the New York Times, 


It is undoubtedly true that 
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presents a glaring instance of Anglo-Amevican 
Journalistic misrepresentation :— 

An American -woman’s attack on Hindoo 
manhood lies behind to-day’s announcemert by 
the Government of India thata committee would 
be appointed_to inquire into child marriage in 
India, The Daily News asserts. 

The truth of the situation is that from 
long before Miss Mayo. was born, Indian 
social reformers have been working to bring 
about the needed social reforms. Recently 
Reuter’s agency in India has sent a sable 
to London of which also the object is to show 
that Miss Mayo’s book has stimulated social 
reform activities in India. These are attempts 
to prove that writer’s good intentions from 
the results assumed to have been produced 
by her nefarious work. 


An Italian Statesman’s Views cn 
War and Occidental Civilisation 


The New York Herald (Paris edition) of 
March 18, gives the following summary of a 
speech del.vered by Count Sforza, the farmer 
Foreign Minister of Italy in New York: 


“Not Red propaganda, but “the stuvidizy. of 
conservative Governments,” is making Bolshsvists, 
according to Conte Carl Sforza, former ‘talian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has arrived here 
for a lecture tour. Aghast at the possibilicy of 
another war. he said that such a catastrophe would 
mean the collapse of all European institations, 
including the Church, and the triumph of Bol- 
shevism every where. ù i ; 

A lesson could be learned, he continued, if 
people woald study the manner in which O-iental 
nations look upon the States of the Occident to-day. 
They despise such States, he said, and that feel- 
ing is a penalty exacted by the war. 

“We had made the Oriental believe durmg a 
century that our civilization was higher,” he said. 
“Now they rave judged us through our deeds, not 
caring what may have_been right or wrozg in 
Ae last war, All our Western prestige has sunk 

ere.” 


One need not say much about the ethical 
values of the Western Civilization in practice. 
reactionary 
government by their arbitrary actions, such 
as imprisonment of honest and highm nded 
patriots without any trial, promote revolu- 
tions. i 


Increase of Population Among 
the European Nations 


Prof. Werner Sombart in a recent lecture 
delivered at the London School.of economics 
pointed out the following interesting fac. :— 
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“Between the years of 1800 and 1914 
the population of Europe increased from 
180,000,000 to 452,000,000, and the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States rose from 100,000,000 in 1800 
to 495,000,000 in 1910.” 

The above figures clearly show the 
enormous increase of population among the 
nations of the West. It is a fact that during 
the past hundred years the percentage of 
increase of the population among the nations 
of Europe and America has been far larger 
than that of Asia. 

Many of the Western scholars glibly 
speak of “Yellow Peril,” “Rising Tide of 
Color” and “menace to white men” because of 
the increase of population among the 
so-called “coloured races.” But the fact is that 
unless death-rate decreases in the Oriental 
countries and unless the people of the Orient 
begin to migrate to less densely populated 
countries, during the twentieth century the 
percentage of increase of the population 
among the western nations will be still 
greater, and itis quite probable that in two 
centuries the so-called white people will 
outnumber the- people of the Orient. 


British Foreign Office Banquet to the King 
of Afghanistan, and the High Commis- 
sioner for India in England 


f 

The Times (London) of March 15, 1928, 

| prints a graphic description of the Foreign 
| Office dinner given in honor of His Majesty 
: the King of Afghanistan, who “sat in a gold 
chair at the right of Sir Austen Chamber- 

lain, who presided at the head of the table.” 

In page 16 of the same issue of The Times 

the names of the persons who had the honor 

of being invited on this state occasion were 

printed. Among the invited, we found 

mention of the “High Commissioner for 

Canada, the High Commissioner for 

Australia, the High Commissioner for South 

Africa, the High Commissioner for the Irish 

Free State, the High Commissioner for 

Southern Rhodesia.” We did not, however, 

find that the High Commissioner for India 

was honored with an nvitation. It is very 

unlikely that The Times made a mistake by 

omitting the High Commissioner for India. 

In case the Foreign Office did not see fit to 

invite Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee, the High 

Commissionér for India in Eogland, it would 
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mean that either India’s High Commissioner. 

in England does not enjoy a status to be . 
invited on such an important occasion or 

itis a part of the programme of “studied 

insult to the people of India.” Although 

Sir Atul Chandra was not honored with an 

invitation, all the ex-Viceroys of India andy 
the Secretaries of State for India, including 

Lord Olivier, were invited to this banquet. 

Britain’s relations with Afghanistan are 
primarily due to the existence of the British 
power in India. In the past the British 
Government fought three sanguinary wars 
against Afghanistan, for which Indian man- 
power was lavishly used and India had to. 
bear the cost of the operations. These wars. 
were fought presumably on the ground of “de- 
fending India from foreign aggression.” Today 
the King of Afghanistan is being honored ' 
in London, as the most distinguished Royal | 
guest, for the primary purpose of promoting 
Anglo-Afghan and Indo-Afghan friendship 
and it is rather peculiar, to say the least, 
that the High Commissioner for India in Eng- 
land was not even invited to the foreign 
office banquet given in honor of His Majesty 
the King of Afghanistan. 

It is well-known in all quarters that Sir 
Atul Chandra is a loyal and devoted servant 
of the British Government; and he has 
served his British Imperial masters very 
faithfully, even in the League of Nations’ 
International abor Conferences. Recently 
he has successfully pleaded for a large 
appropriation for the erection of an India | 
House, for the office of the High Commis-, 
sioner for India. | 

British Foreign Office’s failure to invite Sir 
Atul Chandra, while all the High Commis- 
sioners from other parts of the British Empire 
were accorded the honor, was a studied insult to 
India. The members of the Indian Legisla~ 
tive Assembly should inquire about this 
incident. i 

T. D. 


Religious Observances in College Hostels 


At an informal conference of nine prin- 
cipals of Calcutta colleges, which was con- 
vened by Principal J. R. Banerji of Vidyaz 
sagar College and Principal G. ©. Bose- of 
Bangabasi College, and was held on Thursday 
the Sth March, 1928, the following reso- 
oe was passed with only one dissen- 
ient :— E | 
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“While we recognise that College autio- 
rities should grant free libarty of conscieace 
-_to students in matters pertaining to tke-r 
own faith, we are of opinion that tke 
Governing Bodies of Colleges have also 
rights of conscience, and so on general piia- 
-, ciples we should be opposed to any pressure 
“being brought to bear on the authorities of 
a Brahmo, Christian, Hindu or Muhammad 
college to permit or recognise religious 
observances contrary to their faith in ary 
hostel under their control, irrespective of ary 
pecuniary assistance received from pubie 
funds.” 

Principal J. R. Banerji was absent owiag 
to an accident. 

The holding of the conference was due to 
the celebration of the Saraswati Paja at tie 
City College Hostel by some of its studerts 
against its rales, 
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Prehistoric Remains in Chota-Nagpar 


In the Royal Society of Arts, Lonccon, 
Sir Edward Gait delivered the first Sir 
George Birdwood Memorial Lecture on the 
10th February last. The Right Hon’tle 
Viscount Chelmsford was in the Cka'r. 
The subject of the Memorial Lecture 
was “Ancient Bihar and Orissa.” In the 
course of his Lecture, Sir Edward said,— 


“The amount of historical information acw 

available varies greatly in different parts of Ircia. 
It is practically non-existent in the case of Choz- 
Nagpur. On the other hand, this sub-provrze 
is exceptionally rich in pre-historic antiquiciss. 
It is the only tract in Northern India where 
palaeolithic implements have been found. Neo-izhs 
are very common.” 


Referring to the explorations of Fai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy in the prz- 
historic sites of Chota-Nagpur Sir Edwacd 
went on to say: 


“Copper and Bronze ornaments and utensils of a 
later date and phallic emblems in stone or terza- 
cotta are frequently dug up; and in some places 
finely finished and bored beads of crystal, corre- 
lian and other stones are often picked up «fxr 
rain. Coins of the Kushan kings have been fourd. 
There are numerous remains of stone temo.2s 
and sculptures and also of buildings made of 
4 icks like those in use in Bihar more than 200 
years ago. There are extensive burial grorris 
were massive sepulchral stones cover groups of 
earthenware jars. These jars contain calcined 
human bones, together with earthenware lan-ps 
' and other vessels, and also copper and brorze 
bracelets, rings and other ornaments, crys-al 
beads, etc. There are remains of ancient coprer 
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mines. Near one of them several hundred copper 
coins were recently found. They are a very, rude 
imitation of the coinage of Kanishka, and had 
evidently been cast in moulds. Many of them 
were in an unfinished state, so that the placa 
where tkey were found was probably a mint. 
The form ofthe letters on them suggests that 
they date from about the seventh century of our 


ra. 

“These various relics show that the old ider 
that the present aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Chota-Nagpur plateau have always been its prin- 
cipal occupants is no longer tenable, and that they 
must have been preceded, in some parts at least, 
by a more civilised race. In Ranchi there ate 
widespread traditions of its former habitation by 
an ancient people called Asurs, to whom the 
present inhabitants attribute the burial places ard 
ruins whica I have just described. They « 
reputed to have been a tall and powerful race. ! 
is impossib.e tn say if they were identical witii 
the Asurs of Vedic literature, but the facts that 
the latter were also worshippers of the Phalus 
and are said to have been expert in the woikins 
of copper suggest the possibilitv of some coune- 
tion. Rai Bahadur S. ©. Roy finds some remark- 
able resemblances between the Asur sites 10 
Chota-Nagpur and the finds they yield and tho 
ancient ruins of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro iù 
the Indus valley, of which we are still anxiously 
awaiting a detailed account. According to another 
recent writer, the earliest known rulers of Sonta 
Bihar were Vedic Asurs, and if so. they would 
naturally have spread thence into Chota-Negin-, 
Whether thase ancient people were exterminate: 
or absorbed by the newcomers, or were drive’ 
to other parts of India, is a riddle that camo: 
now, and perhaps never will be, solved.” 


The Chairman. the Right Hon’ble Viscount 
Chelmsforc former Viceroy and Governe - 
General of India, in proposing avote of thanks 
to the lectarer said : 


“Personally I have found the most interesting 
portions, o the lecture to be those wher 
hints were given of contact. with other pa. 
of India and with the outside world. The f- } 
was the conjecture made by Rai Bahadur 5. C. 
Roy that there were some remarkable resemblances 
between the. Asur sites in Chota-Nagpur and the 
finds they yielded and those of, the ancient ruins 
of Harappa and Mahen-jo-Daro in the Indus valicy. 
Nothing could exceed the importance of that con- 
tact if it were established, but he fancied a pretty 
quarrel might arise between those who attempteu 
to establish that contact -and the official view in 
regard to the matter, because he understood the 
official viaw was that in tbat eastern portion of 
India there were no remains which could be 
assigned to pre-Mauryan times. It was to be 
hoped tha: Rai Bahadur Roy would prove to te 
right, because in matters of archaeology nothing 
was more important than such contacts. Those 
who had taken an interest in ancient history had 
had their interest enormously aroused by_ the 
contacts estabiished in recent times between Crete 
and Egypt end the various civilisations in Meso- 
potamia, and it would be magnificent if it were 
possible to establish some evidence of contact 
between the remains in India and the remains of 
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ecrly timas which were to be found in those great 
ccuntries.” 

Sir Charles S. Bayley, the first Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said,— 

“The “ecturer has shown how much was owed 
tc the labours of people like Sir Jobn Marshall, 
Dr. Spooner, and Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
and, indeed, Sir Edward Gait himself... renere: I 
could not help thinking, when the lecturer 
referred to the emperors who had built Pataliputra 
aid made it such a marvellous city, of the irony 
o? fate which had left it to me to found the 
modern city of Patna.’ 


Famine in Bankura 


It is our painful duty to report that 
famine has again broken out in the district 
cê Bankura, An appeal signed by Mr. G. 8. 
Hart, District Magistrate of Bankura, states : 

“The rainfall last year was deficient, especially 
ar the times when it was most needed for the 
tianting and subsequent growth of the paddy, crop 
which fozms the mainstay of life to a great majority 
cf the population of this District. Investigation 
kas shown that over large areas either no paddy 
could be planted at all or the crop planted was 
culy a miserable fraction of the normal yield. The 
smallness of the harvest affects not only the rayats 
and petty landholders but also the labouring class. 
Many of the rayats have to resort to manual labour 
and thus the number of men wanting work is 
greatly increased but the amount of labour availa- 
able is less than usual. These two classes are 
therefore faced with the certainty of great distress 
which will become more and more acute until the 
next harvest is gathered in.” 

Bankura is now in the throes of a severe 
famine with all its concomitant evils, ’ such 
as scarcity of water and cholera and other 
epidem:c diseases. In the course of the last 
ihirteer years, the District has had to pass 
througk three such visitations. Sach repeated 
calamities have depleted the resources of the 
population to withstand famine even for a 
short time, 

The Bankura Sammilani, a Society orga- 
nized for the people of Bankura and regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860, which main- 
tains a Medical School and Hospital, success- 
fully uadertook famine relief on two previous 
occasions and won the confidence and 
generots support of the public. ‘This time 
the Sammilani has appointed a famine relief 
erb-committee consisting of the following 
rembers :— i 

Ramananda Chatterjee (President) ; 
Rai H. K. Raha Bahadur, Post Master General, 
Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, Dy. Accountant p 

2 General, (Treasurers); 
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Bejoy Kumar Bhattacharyya. Vakil ; 

Bejoy Kumar Chatterjee, M, L. €C 5, m a 
Bhoianath Banerjee, Retd. Executive Engineer ; 
Braja Kishore Chowdhury, Bar-at-Law ; 

Kedar Nath Ash, B. t. ; 

Kshetra Kali Ghose; , 

Radhika Prasad Banerjee: 

Rishindra Nath Sarkar, Advocate (Secretary) ; 
Krishna Chandra Ray, B.r. (Asst. Secretary). 


The Sammilani earnestly appeals to the 
penercus public to give it all possible help. 
Contributions will be thankfully reeeived 
and acknowledged by Ramananda Chatterjee, 
91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

There are in these days many calls on 
the resources of charitably disposed persons. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped the cry of the 
famished villagers of Bengal will meet with 
adequate response. 


The Brahmo Samaj Centenary Essay 
Competition 


On the occasion of the ‘celebration of the 
Brahmo Samaj Centenary a number of medals and 
prizes will be awarded to the writers of the best 
essays on the following subjects :— 

The Brahmo Samaj and Ram Mohun Roy. 
Open to children up to the age of 12. 

2. The work of the Brahmo Samaj during the 
last hundred years. Open to boys and girls of 
High Schools. 

The influence of the Brahmo Samaj on the 
progress of India, Open to College students. 

The essays may be witten in any of the 
following languages :— 


1. English 7. Telugu 
2. Bengali 8. Tamil 
Hindi 9. Malayalam 
4, Urdu 10. Kanazese 
5. Marathi, 11. Oriya 
6. Gujarati Khasi 
The essays. must. reach Mr. H. ©. Sarkar, 
Seeretcry, Brahmo Samaj Centenary Committee, 


at 210-6 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, on o f 
June 30, 1928. r before 


Rabindranath Tagore’s New Novel in 
“Vishal Bharat” 


Readers of Hindi will be glad to learn, 
that Rabindranath Tagores new novels 
Kumudini will begin to appear serially in 
the Hindi magazine “Vishal Bharat” from 
its May number. 


E 
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, Strikers 
‘attitude is just as inhuman as if one were 
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Just Demands of Railway Men 


At a public meeting held in Caleutia on 
April 25 last to express sympathy with the E. 
I, Railway workmen in a practical manner Mr. 
C. F. Andrews stated that there were five 
points which appeared to him both reasona- 
ble and moderate in the workmen’s demands, 
namely :— 


(1) No workman should be paid below a 
minimum rate which should be fixed for the lcwest 
paid workmen so as to ensure a living wage. . 

(ii) Railway workmen at Howrah and Lil onah 
should be remunerated for bank . holidays and 
festival off days in the same manner gs at 
Jamalpur. l ; 

(iii) Since under the reconstruction schene it 
migat be assumed that a smaller number of Lands 
would turn out no less work than before and since 
the railway had been making good profits for the 
last three years, an increase of pay should be ziven 
to the workmen, provided they were ready to 
accept the re-construction programme set fo: ward 
by the Railway Board. 

(iv) A comprehensive scheme should be_ s-arted 
whereby Indian workmen would be offered yuar- 
ters near the workshops at. alow rent., This had 
already been done for high-paid service, which 
was mainly Anglo-Indian and European. It siould 
be extended to the lower paid Indian worxmen 
according to their requirements, and a tew porary 
allowance should be given to those to whem no 
quarters could be offered. Such a housing pro- 
gramme would amply repay the State owing to the 
increased health and contentment of the workmen. 

(v) A representative body should approach the 
Agent to open discussion along those general lines 
with a view to end the strike. 


The suggestions made by Mr. 
are quite reasonable and moderate. 

Where the State owns a railway, it stands 
in the place of the capitalist. Like other 
capitalists it is in a position to hold out 
longer than its employees who may be on 
strike. But the position of vantage occupiad by 
capitalists is due to their getting rich at 
the expense of labour. Not that all capita- 
lists intentionally cheat the workers of their 
just dues. The whole system of distrikution 
of wealth is so unjast that perfectly honest 
and fair-minded capitalists often unintantion- 
ally and unconsciously withhold their 
just dues from their lower grade employees. 
It is this iniquitous system which snables 
capital to feel strong enough to starve 
into surrender. But this mental 
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to say, “Accept my terms or I shoo; you 
down.” For, in either case, whethez the 
worker is shot down or practically s-arved 
to death, the. ultimate result is tha same. 
Just as the workers should’ not thnk of 


ih 
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gaining their object by physical violence, s3 
capitalists also should not think of cbtaining 
a victory by the indirect threat of shooting 
them down or starving them into submission, 
both of which are varieties of physical 
violence. Arbitration is the only right 
method, 


The Bombay Mills Strike 


Owirg to the strike of the mill-hands 
most colton mills in Bombay are closed. As 
soon as there are strikes, the Government 
should take the first opportunity to arbitrate. 
But this is not done. Things are allowed 
to drift and take a serious turn, and then 
it is alleged, shooting becomes inevitable. 
But, considering that British labcurers are 
physically better fed and more uusubmissive 
than our mill-hands, one wonders why shoot- 
ing is resorted to more often io India than 
in Great Britain. Perhaps it is inaccurate 
to use the word “wonder” in this connection; 
for some of the main reasons for the freer 
use of fire arms in India by the police aad 
the Europeans are well-known—humano life 
is cheap here and the peuple have no 
political power. 


Educational Expenditure of American 
Cities 
The New York Times writes: 


American cities are now spending more than a 
third of their total expenditures on public schools, 
the Commerce Department announced today. Tre 
aggregate outlay for these schools in the 250 cities 
of the country having more than 30,C00 population 
was 3607,059,853 in 1926, or 37 per cent. of the 
total city payments and $14.51 per capita, = 

Cities having more than 30,000 population in 
1916 were estimated to have spent but $5,30 per 
capita on schools. 

Tne 250 cities in 1926 hada debt of $982,000,000 
incurred in previous years for permanent school 
improvements, while the similar debt of such 
cities in 1916 was but $385,000,000. 


Tha 250 cities in 1926 had investments in school 
buildings, grounds and equipment of $2,112,U00,000, 
while the cities of 1916 had only $759,074,00U so 
investec. 

One dollar is roughly equivalent to three 
rupees. What percentage of their incomes 
do our municipalities spend on education ? 


+ 
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Afghay Students and Their King in 
Berlin 


In the course of a description of King 
Amanulah’s reception at Berlin, an American 
Jaber Writes: 

King Amauullah with President von Hindenburg 
ct his left walked along a line of some twenty-five 
.{ghan rouths, most of them students in Berlin 
msti.uticns of learning, who shouted” Ullah, Ullah : 
z3 they whipped their hats off their heads. There 
vas no trace of kingly hauteur about, the Afghan 
raler as be acknowledged this expression of loyalty 
fom a little group of his subjects far away, like 
kimseif, irom their mountain home. 


Sine RETURNS STUDENTS’? SALUTES. 

Insteal of saluting perfunctorily and hurrying 
fcrwerd King Amanullah, with a really friendly 
saile lightiug his face, paced slowly past the 
svarthy youths, carefully saluting each in turn. 

Suddealy, a girl stepped forward and handed 
her lieee lord a packet tied with gold ribbon 
c nta ning a gift for him. This he acknowledged 
with 2 special salute and smile, and handed it to 


az aide walking behind him, while more shouts 
0. Ulak” rang out. 


l Tae population of Afghanistan is eight 
millions according to the highest estimate, 
W herzas that of India is 820 millions. If 
Aighanis‘an can send 25 students to Berlin, 
- dia ouzht to be able to send a thousand. 
kat in comparison with the number of Afghan 


students there the number of Indian students 
i2 very small, 


Vorld’s Greatest Radio Station in Germany 


Wich che formal opening of the new radio 
seidize station at Zeesen, fifteen miles from Berlin, 
Germany 20w possesses by far the most powerful 
stitlon of the kind in the world. It has the tre- 
mendcus energy of 120 kilowatts, or six times 
{it cf Daventry, the most powerful English 
sition, and about a half more than Schenectady, 
TI > st2e] masts that bear the antennae are nearly 
70) feet high, 


So Germany’s defeat in war, however 


brougit about, does not mean her defeat in 
everything else. 


ational and Sectional Activities 


In the course of his presidential address 
at the Jusbulporesession of the Hindu Maha- 
sataa Mr. N. ©. Kelkar said :— 

-t ig inevitable that public-spirited men should 
be Inczesaatly called upon to take part in a 
varely of activities, some of which may, toa 
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superficial observer, appear to be mutually incon- 
sistent or contradictory., But the man who cares 
to look deeper into things can easily get over 
this sense of contradiction. It is, of course, a 
difficult task to reconcile work for a particular 
community with work for the nation as a whole. 
But we of the Hindu Mahasabha have now learnt 
by long experience to reconcile the two, and I 
am glad to find 
the number is decreasing of those who would 
characterize whatever is sectional as necessarily 
anti-national. In all purely national matters even 
the staunchest supporter of the Hindu Mahasabha 
ought, of course, to be able to say that he is an 
Indian first. 


This is quite a sane view. 


The Hindu Mahasabha and Politics 


Whether the Hindu Mahasabha should have 
anything to do with politics was a question 
which was incidentally referred to at the 
Subjects Committee meeting of the 
Mymensingh session of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Sabha. The view which the 
present writer expressed was that, though the 
Mahasabha was not primarily, mainly and 
directly concerned with politics, it ought to 
express ifs opinion on political questions 
if the interests of the Hindu community 
be prejadicially affected by any resolutions 
and activities of the Indian National Congress 
or sectional bodies like the Muslim League; 
but the main object of the Mahasabha is 
the social betterment of the Hindu communi- 
ty in the widest sense. In trying to bring 
about such improvement it really subserves 
the highest national ends. 

It should be presumed that the leaders 
of the Mahasabha are aware of the dangers 
and disadvantages of turning a religious 
community into a political party. That 
excellent weekly, Zhe Catholic Herald of 
India, now defunct, wrote something very 
apposite on this subject on October 1, 1924, 
it said :— 

Besides religious ignorance, Dr. R. Tagore’s 
diagnosis, attributing the revival of inter-comnmunal 
violence to the Khilafat campaign, contains a good 
deal of truth. It. is the peculiar danger of identi- 
fying politics with religion, from which Christians 
in India have so much to fear, but which has 
recoiled on the authors -e 
should always be permeated with religion and 
sanctified by its principles, but to turn a religious 
denomination into a political party profits neither 
religion nor politics. Catholics in other countries 
have had sad experiences in this matter. Mr, 
Gandhi has belied his own principles, in them- 
selves perfectly sound, by playing too much of the 


that, with the advance of time, ` 
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themselves. Politics, 
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political tune on the religious string, and ‘he 
string has snapped. . 

Let India be loved and defended by all Indians ; 
let patriotism be a common privilege of every 
creed, let India’s love be their common love end 
mutual bond. She is great enough to inspire 
every one with patriotic devotion. Patrictism 
<, should be the common platform of all the creeds, 
“and unite them in one single passion; but it 
severs them, directly it is made the privilege of 
selected religions. 


The Lilooah Strike 


We know strikes are the very last means, 


which should be resorted to for the redrass 
of the grievances of labour ; they shoald 
never be lightly entered upon, as trey 
involve much suffering and often lead to 
violence, But if owing to any cause wcrk- 
men have to strike, the employers shoald 
„ not vindictively try to starve them into 
surrender. In the case of the Lilcoah 
strike Mr. Andrews has expressed the op:rion 
that the grievances of the men are sub- 
stantial—“they are wretchedly paid for most 
substantial work, and still more wretchedly 
housed ; and it is nothing short of a stend- 
ing disgrace thit the Government shculd 
have refused to build decent quarters for 
workmen, allowing them to continue to live 
amid the filth of Howrah, where pools 
engendered diseases on every side.’ And 
yet it is argued by advocates of Incia’s 
connection with the League of Nations in 
British interests that that connection has 
very greatly benefited Indian labourers. 

i After a detailed study of the Lilooah 
strike Mr. Andrews has come to the corelu- 
sion that the Bengal Government should with- 
out a moment’s delay establish a board and 
invite each side to submit its case to is for 
arbitration. 


Hindi Translations of Tagore’s Works 


The Poet Rabindranath Tagore has, ty an 
agreement, given the proprietor and editor of 
this Review the sole right of publishing 
Hindi translations of all or any of his 
Bengali works in prose and poetry. Those, 
ph erefore, who have hitherto published such 
translations with or without his perm‘ssion 
should desist from publishing new translations 
or new editions of old translations. Publshers 
of translations already in print should settle 
with Babu Ramananda Chatterjee the terms 


on which they may lawfally go on selling 
their present stock in hand until it is ex- 
hausted. 


Allahabad Public Library 


The latest annual report of the Allahabad 
Public Library shows ccntinued progress. 
Its subjact catalogue is an excellent piece of 
work and shows, what wea have known by 
long use of the library, that its directors 
have mads good selections in keeping it up- 
to-date. The Pioneer only states a fact when 
it says that “there can be few public libraries 
in India outside the. big seaport towns to 
surpass tais in catholicity and completeness.” 
Though we left Allahabad twenty years ago 
we still find the Allahabad Public Library 
occasionally more serviceable than any in 
Calcutta. From the oumbers of books in 
Indian languages issued to depositors, given 
in the report, we find that the library keeps 
Hindi, Urdu and Bengali books also. 


The Bengali Out-door Game of “Hadu- 
du-d” 


The Bengali out-door game “Hadu-du-du” 
is good alike for physical exercise and team- 
work. Its other great recommendation is 
that it is entirely inexpensive. Familiarity 
often mazes us blind to the real merits of 
our own games which are obvious to 
foreigners. A young Hurgarian of the name 
of Francis Balazs, who has been touring in 
Eastern countries in connection with the 
World Youth Peace Congress, was recently 
present at a Hadu-du-du Tournament in Calcutta. 
He has, according to the Calculia Municipal 
Gazette, given his impressions of the game 
in the following words to Mr. Narayan 
Chandra Ghosh, the director of the game :— 


The most pleasant experiences are those that 
come as surprises. I am extremely glad that you 
called my attention to your national game. 

Hadu-du-du is a very interesting one and, I 
enjoyed it immensely. It is a game into which 
the player’s whole personality enters ; his physical 
fitness as wellas his temperament. One jumps 
across the line with the tenseness of nerve and 
muscle, another is hopping gracefully, while a 
third =ries to tease the opponent. | 

It is a game that is both «individualistic and 
socialistic, a. characterisaticn of human beings as 
they are. Beyond the danger-zone the player 
enters alone. He has the whole world against) 
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himself. But overwhelmed or coming to the end 
oÈ his breath, he falls back upon the community. 
Into adventures the individual only dares to enter. 
The defence, however, is displayed by all together. 
It is quick and irretrievable. One little mistake, 
and the player is lost. Then again it often goes 
on fora long time without offering any thing 
interesting; while in the next moment, all of a 
sudden, something very exciting happens. This 
is all so much like life. ; 
_ i shall surely try to introduce Hadu-du-du 
into Transylvania for its genuine human qualities. 
The work you are doing in keeping alive this 
and other peculiarly Indian games, deserves all 
praise. No less admirable is another of your 
society's aims, to study and practise other nation’s 
games as well. I hope some time I shall have 


Hungarians.—Francis Balazs. 


time to tell you about the national games of the” 


a, My 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 


With reference to one of our notes in 
the last issue, The Indian Social Reformer 
cbserves that “it is not the business of 
foliticians but of the police to prevent out- 
rages on women.” That is true, of course. 
But when the police cannot or does not do 
so, “politicians” and others must do so. 
In Bengal the police have not been able to 
adequately grapple with dacoities; hence 
defence parties have been formed in some 
villages with the knowledge and consent of 
the Government. Similarly, not only have the 
police failed to cope with the evil of out- 
rages on women in some Bengal districts, 
but when a Bengal M. L. ©. asked whether 
tte Bengal Government would take any 
special steps to prevent such outrages, the 
reply was in the negative. Only a fraction 
of the outrages that actually take place come 
before Jaw-courts, and only some of these 
cases end in the conviction of the accused. 
What is worse, in quite a number of gases 
nc trace has yet been found of the girls and 
women outraged though months, and in a 
few cases, years have passed since the 
prosecution of the ravishers. For these 
reasons, among others, we suggested that in 
Bengal “Hindus, young and old, should be 
more courageous, willing and able to protect 
girls and women than they are, and girls 
and women should also be taught the arts of 
seli-defence.”’ This has “surprised” our 
contemporary and led it to indulge in the 
platitude that it is not the business of politi- 
cians but of the police fo prevent outrages 
on women, 

Our contemporary goes on to ask :— 


ll tl hath 
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Does the presence or absence of the purdah 


materially affect the risk of such outrages? If . 


so, there must be more _ outrages in non-purdah 
provinces, like Bombay, Madras and the Central 
Provinces than in Upper India? We are not 
aware that this is the case. In fact, we think 
that this is not the case. Then, again, we should 


like to have a sight of the statistics which, the, 


Modern Review says, show that Hindu girls ar 
victimised in larger number than Muslim girls, 
Prima facie, we should say that cannot be, as 
women not inured to the purdah are likely to be 
able better to look after themselves, and girls who 
do not observe purdah or observe it less strictly 
are generally more resourceful In an emergency 
than women who are brought up in strict seclu- 
sion. If actually a larger proportion of “Hindu 
girls go astray, there must be other counteracting 
causes, and the raising of the marriage age and 
education of girls will bring about in their train 
other necessary reforms calculated to make women 
strong-minded and self-reliant. 


As we said, “In writing this we do not 
indirectly suggest that purdah should be 
made stricter among Hindus,” and our con- 
temporary has quoted that sentence, 
we do not see the relevancy and necessity 
of its questions and of its lay sermon on 
the value of not observing purdah, Though 
living in benighted Bengal, we have long 
known these things and pointed out repea- 
tedly that women who enjoy freedom of 
movement are more courageous, resourceful 
and self-reliant than those “inured to the 
purdah.” We have, therefore, frequently 
urged that the abolition of the purdah 
would be one of the indirect effective 
remedies for outrages on women. But as, 
for reasons on which we do not like to 
dwell in detail, there are many brutal ravi- 
shers insome districts of Bengal, not used in 
their society to the free movement of women, 
and as that fact jeopardises the honour of 
non-purdah girls and women more than that 
of those who are beyond the ken of these 
evil-minded brutes, it is necessary during 
the period of transition from purdah to no- 
purdah for us men to give all the protection 
we can to girls and women who have occa- 
sion to move about outside their homes. 


As for the statistics which The Indian 
Social Reformer wants, we shall give them 
presently. Week after week some time ago Babu 
Krishnakumar Mitra gave statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal in his weekly, the Sani 
vant, which were very laboriously and care- 
fully compiled, and have remained unchallenged 
to this day. Of course, the figures related 
only to published cases. The following table 
gives the religion, civil condition and numbers 
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of thé ‘vomeh outraged during the penod 
for which the figures were compiled: 


Hindu Muslim Christian Unknowr Total 


Unmarried 40 21 9 3 66 
Married 213 82 0 8 303 
. Widowed 987 5 0 4 96 
a, Unknown 137 38 1 30 206 
Total 477 146 3 45 671 


Though Muslim women greatly outnumber 
Hindu women in Bengal, the latter are 
outraged in larger numbers than the fermer. 
It is needless to dwell here on the causes of 
this state of things. 

Our contemporary writes, “If actually a 
larger proportion of Hindu girls go asray,” 
ete. We wrote about outrages on women. 
We suppose, to be outraged and to go astray 
are different things. 

Our contemporary isa master of soc:clogy 
and social reform problems; but we may 
without offence claim to possess some detailed 
knowledge of social conditions in Bungal 
which it does not possess, 


“The City College Incident.” 


The Indian Social Reformer has pu>lished 
a leading article under the above caption. As 
its main observations have been ansvered 
in its own‘columns by a member of tke City 
College Council, we need not take the 
trouble to doso again in detail, We shall 
comment on only a few sentences of the 
article. Our contemporary says : l 

In our previous comment on the incilcnt we 
pointed out that the Hostel was not a churck. The 
Modern Review retorts that it is not a temple 2ither. 
Quite true. But a Hindu puja is not solely a 
temple affair, and domestic worship is more 
important in Hinduism than temple worship.’ 


. Our contemporary forgets that the Hostel 
students claim to be fighting for the rizht of 
what they call “congregational worsa:p” in 
the Hostel, by which they mean ccroorate 
worship. Now such worship’is not gererally 
a domestic affair, but is performed in temp- 
les, of which sometimes temporary strcctures 
serve the purpose. That at any rate 
_ is the case in Bengal. We do noc know 
what it is in Bombay and Madras. We 
. possess only a vague general knowledge of 
those provinces and have, therefore. never 
engaged in any controversy which requires 
detailed knowledge of them. 

Our contemporary says:-~ 
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“Saraswati, the Hindu Minerva, is the prorer 
patron saint of an educational irstitution with 
high ideals such as those for which City College 
and its devoted Principal stand and it is a great 
pity that zbe trouble should have arisen about 
Saraswati Puja.” - 

We, too, are sorry that any students 
should have thought that one of the ways 
of propitiating the Goddess of Knowledge 
is to teach a lesson to those who impart 
knowledge to them. We hope our serious- 
minded contemporary will excuse us Jor 
confessicg that the idea of a Brahmo College 
having Saraswati as its patron “saint” kas 
vastly amused us. The Brahmos of Benzal 
may be quite wrong—they may be fools, 
but as taey profess to be worshippers of .he 
One Goc who is formless, how can they hive 
a goddess of a _ polytheistic pantheon—we 
do not mean the least disrespect to her, as 
the patron “saint” of their college? Aud 
is Saraswati a saint (ora deity) by the by ? 
It is noz usual to think and speak of Hindu 
gods anil goddesses as saints. 


As our contemporary thinks ‘hat 
“Christian Missionaries are striving hard to 
make the Christian Church in India conti- 
nuous with the ancicnt religious culture of 
the country”, it is to be hoped that it has 
already suggested to the Madras Christian 
College to make Saraswati its patron saint 
and its suggestion has been accepted. 

- As regards “conserving every particle of 
of the past which has the slightest cultural 
or character value,” the editor of The Indian 
Social Reformer would not have thought it 
necessary to write what he has done, if he 
had b3en acquainted with that portion of 
Bengali literatare which has keen created by 
Bengali Brahmo authors, including Brahmo 
kathaketas. Had he read even those Bengali 
speeches and sermons of Keshub Chunder 
Sen alone which unravel the spiritual truths 
underlying the conceptions of some Hindu 
Gods and Godesses, his apprehensions would 
have been set at rest. We beg to be pardon- 
ed for writing about Bengal. Our only 
excuse for doing so is that Brahmoism arose 
in Bengal, its first teachers were Bengalis, 
most of the literature they and other Branmos 
of Bengal have created is in Bengali, and 
the City College is managed by Bengali 
Brahmos. We are not, of course, so pre- 
sumptious as fo suggest that Mr. Natarajan 
should have read or should read Bengali 
literature before lecturing to or admonishing 
the Brahmos of Bengal on cultural matters, 
including ancient Hindu culture. We ar 
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quite ready to learn from him and other 
teschers, as we have hitherto done with great 
alvantags. But as platitudes are apt to be 
rather bcring, one does not like to be pelted 
with the», if it can be helped. 


All Parties Swaraj Constitution 


On the 22nd February last the All Parties 
Conferenee passed a resolution appointing 
a “ommittee to report to the Conference on 
the folloving subjects: Constitution of the 
Swaraj Parliament—whether bi-cameral or 
uri-cametal, Franchise, Declaration of Rights, 
Rizhts of Labour and Peasantry, Incian 
Staves, A report of the Committee has been 
puwlished, and suggestions and criticisms have 
be» invited from the public. 

The Committee of the Conference consists 
of twenty-two members, including the iwo 
co-cpted members. Though one of the 
suh-ects to be considered by the Committee 
was and is Indian States, if does not appear 
thas any member has been chosen to 
represent 2ven the biggest or the most pro- 
gressive ones. The reasons for this omission 
are unknown and may never be known. As 
regards Lritish-ruled India, two members 
coms from Delhi, five from the U. P., four 
frox Madras, six from Bombay, four from 
the Panjat, and one from Ajmer or Rajputana. 
No member has been chosen from Assam, 
Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 
Certral Provinces and Berar, Coorg, and N.- 
W. E -Prcvinee. This shows that out of 
a total population of 246,960,200 living in 
Britisk-ruled India, 115,221,640 or nearly a 
half nave rot been drawn upon for drafting 
a Swaraj constitution for the country. This 
circamstanee may be accounted for in various 
ways. It may be that among these 118 
millions of people no one was found sufficient- 
ly cualified to be given a place among the 
“sorstitutional experts and political thinkers” 
(as they are called in the report) who form the 
Committee. It may be that the All Parties 
Conf=rence asked some leading men from 


each of the unrepresented Provinces to 
acce 1; membership of the Committee, but 
none was fcund willing or able to doso. It 


may be that only these Provinces which were 
regarzed as the most progressive, enlightened 
or influential were considered -entitled ta 
representation in the Committee. Or it may 


be that it was not intended or thought 
mecessary by the organisers 


and directors 
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of the All Parties Conference to make 
the Committee democratic and represen- 
tative. What the real reasons were are 
not known and probably will never be known. 

The report is an important document and 
records the recommendations, of the 
Committee, including the opinions of 
dissenting members on some points. It 
does not generally state the reasons for 
the recommendations, decisions or dissen- 
tient views, probably because if was imprac- 
ticable to do so, or, even if practicable, 


would have made the report bulky and 
delayed its publication. For similar 
reasons suggestions and criticisms must 


likewise be generally brief and without 
any statement of reasons, 

Declaration of Rights. This is compre- 
hensive. Nevertheless, we support the 
dissenting opinions that it should be stated 
that the sovereignty of the Commonwealth 
belonged to the people and was inalienable, 
indivisible, and impreseriptible. At the end 
of Article 2 the words “and by duly consti- 
tuted courts of law” should be added. The 
articles suggested to be introduced by Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar regarding the equality of 
castes and communities may be given a 
place in the Declaration of Rights, provided 


it is made quite clear that only equality as. 


regards political, civic and economic rights 
and opportunities is meant. Personally, we are 
in theory and actual practice in favour of 
equality in social and religious matters also. 
But there are large numbers of orthodox people 
who ought to be persuaded to accept such 
equality, not forced by law to do so. 

The Indian States. The recommendations 
regarding the Indian States are acceptable. 
As Dr. Besant’s reasons for disagreement 
with paragraphs 1 and 3 are not given, 
it cannot be discussed. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya is right in suggesting the 
omission of ‘and people” in paragraph 3 
(“agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the Government and people of the States”), 
because there is- noavailable means of treating 
with “the people” of the vast majority of the 
States. 


Language. The language of the Common- 
wealth should be both Hindustani and Eng- 
lish. In the provinces, the local languages, 
with old and modern literatures, and English 
may be used. In IJi{industani-speaking 
provinces, the people will use Hindustani 
and English. Similarly, in a provincial area 
speaking Tamil. for example, Tamil and 
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* would place an equal educational burdea on 


- speaking areas. 


ten 


“seript is the script of an once conqizring 
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English will be used. What we mean is 
that as in Hindustani-speaking areas educated 


people are to be bi-lingual (speaking Hirdu-: 


stani and English), so in Tamil-speating 
areas also (for example) they are tc be 
bi-lingual. 
The Committee’s recommendation is :hat 
“in the -provinces, the local languages will 
naturally take pride of place, but Hindustani 
and, if necessary, English can be used.” 
We do not say that in the provinces of which 
Hindustani is not a mother-tongue, it must 
not or shall not be used. What we sugzest 
is that in such provinces it should be per-ect- 
ly optional to use either Eoglish or 
Hindustani in addition to the local vernazalar. 
Patriotic bias or animus should not tdind 
us to the fact that for cultural, political and 
commercial intercourse with the world ab-oad 
we require to know at least one Huropean 
language, and as English is the most wtlely 
spoken of such languages and many Indians 


know it already, it would be best and most: 


expedient to continue to learn and usa it. 


Educated Indians would, therefore, te in 
future, as many of them are already, bi- 
lingual. In Hindustani-speaking creas 


educated people need not learn more shan 
one language in addition to their vernacalar. 
In other areas also the educated people 
should not be obliged to know nore 
than one language besides their verna- 
cular, and that language would be Enzlish 
both as a world lingua franca and an Irdian 
lingua franca, The arrangement we suggest 
Hindustani-speaking and non-Hindusani- 
made by which  non-Hindustani-specking 
persons would be obliged to learn Hindustani 
and Eoglish in addition to their vernecular, 
they must be tri-lingual, whereas Hindustani- 
speaking persons need be only bi-lingual. 
Of course, educated people may, if they can 
and like, be trilingual, quadrilingual, ete. 
What we want is that the linguistic burden 
should press equally heavily on the peupie of 
all provinces. 

Many of us dislike English (the present 
writer does not), because it is the larguage 
of a conquering people. But as the Jrdu 


people but is no longer so, so under Svaraj 
. English would be only the language oZ the 
whilom conquerors and rulers of india. 
Therefore, as the „Urdu script has been pres- 
cribed to be used in the alternative. -here 
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But if any arrangemert be. 
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should not be any reasonable objection to 

the use of English under Swaraj, particular- 

ly as it facilitates world intercourse. 
Uni-Cameral or Bi-Cameral Legislatu-es. 


As there are to be both Central and 
Provincial Governments and as memters 
are to be returned to the Cen-:ral 


Legislature “on an uniform population basis,” 
the more populous provinces would return 
more members than the less populous ores. 
In the circumstances, the less populous ones 
might complain of “the tyranny of number”. 
So in order to counteract fhis 
“tyranny”, there should be a second Chamoer 
of the Central Legislature on the Amerizan 
plan, to which each province would send an 
equal number of members. In our opinon 
the Central Legislature should, therefore, be 
bi-cameral. The provincial legislatures shanld 
be uni-cameral. 


Franchise We are for literacy or m ni- 
mum income franchise for the present, and 
adult suffrage later, not earlier than fen years 
or later than twenty years after the holding 
of the first elections on the literacy or 
minimumincome basis.- During this perioc of 
ten or twenty years, all children and illiterate 
adults must have at least free elementary 
education, as provided in Article 5 of the 
Declaration of Rights. There is much to be 
saidin favour of Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar’s 
suggestion to give the franchise to every 
person whose educational qualifications 


were not below matriculation or its ecui- 


valent. 

Rights of Labour and Peazantry. ‘The 
recommendations of the Committee on his 
subject are good. There is no harm in 
accepting Mr. Joshi’s suggestion that the r ght 
to strike.should be definitely recognised. 

Distribution of: Powers between Central 
and Provincial Governments While agreeing 
with the recommendations of the Committee 
in the main wé would support the following : 
Mr. S. S. Iyenzar’s opinion that “Fees” shculd 
be a provincial subject, Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar’s 
suggestion that Excise should be a Certral 
subject. ` 

As the ‘Meston Award? has not given 
general satisfaction, the committee, in our 
opinion, should deal with the Diéstribuiion 
of Revenues between the central and Provin- 
cial Governments also. It is connected with 
the distribution of powers between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. For | 
without adequate funds powers cannoi be 
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adequate by exercised for the good of the. 


people, 

Other Items. We are for joint electorates, 
with, if necessary, reservation of seats for 
minorities ‘in all provinces on an uniform 
plan only for a definitely fixed period 
not exceeding ten years. We are “against 
tka reservation of seats for majorities in any 
province even temporarily. 

We think the redistribution of provinces 
or a linguistic basis is not practicable 
ali over India. In the case of some areas, 
e g, the  Oriya-speaking _ tracts, the 
idea should be given effect to. In cases 
where linguistic redistribution. is merely a 
cloak for obtaining a communal majority, we 
ara against it. | 

The N.-W. F. Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, 
A-mer-Merwara, Coorg, etc., are niot singly 


pcpulous enough and rich enough to be. 


atle to support a Governor apiece, a legislature 
apiece, end other ‘paraphernalia of a` "Re- 
formed” province,” They may and. should 
be given the advantages of the best form 
of -Government -and executive «. and 
juuicial - administration: prevent in India 
by being associated or amalgamated with 
the nearest “Governor’s Province.” «If they 
do not agree to such a step, they -can only 


have their judicial aad other departments 
approximated to -the best that is. in 
India. In no case have they the- right to 


_be a financial burden‘on the rest of India. 
Even as matters stand at- present, many of 
these areas are' not self-supporting,.as the 
following figures taken from the Statesman’s 
Year- Book for: 1927 will show: . 


ETEA Year- Revenue ‘ Expenditure 
‘Rs. in lacs- . Rs. in lacs 
i Aj rer-Merwara 1924-25  25'9 > 
Baluchistan ea 2079 :«..,. Wal 
Coorg 1925-6 ° 187 aT del 
Delhi > > 1926-7 ` 35 ` © `- 806 
N-W.F. Pr. 1924-5 (eee “2708 


It is not possible 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s suggestion” ‘that ~‘the 


constitution should establish a democratic’ 


socialist republic in India,” particularly as details, 
are wanting and as there are different kinds” of 
socialism. He also wants election by “economie 
units”. The suggestion may’ be discussed 
if conerete examples be given to maké 
it- zasy to understand what 
he ‘desires. “Elections by economic - “units” 
may “automatically do away with the 
problem of communal representation”; but 
_ other a “may take- its place. 


in tbis, “note to disctiss 


i exactly 


There 
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may be bitter strifes among economic 
units as there are among religious communi- 
ties. The numerical strength, the revenue- 
yieding capacity, etc, of the different eco- 
nomié units would, no doubt, be taken into 
account, 


` 


A Suggestion for Constitution-makers, 


We wish to draw the attention of the 
All Parties ‘Conference to the subject of the 
allotment of.-revenues to the different- pro- 
vinces for provincial expenditure. They 
all know that- though Bengal is the 
most ‘ populous province in India and though 
Government collects very large sums of 
money within its boundaries, it is allowed 
to keep for its provincial expenditure 
a sum which is less than what any other 
major province is allowed to keep. Bengal’s 
provincial allotment is utterly inadequate 
for its large and disease-ridden population. 
It is- starved on the plea that it enjoys a 
Permanent Settlement of ‘the land revenue. 
We will: not argue that point now. 
The we shall ‘say only this that, if the 
Bengal landlords are gainers by the Perma- 
nent settlement, they do not generally make 
the people of Bengal sharersin the advantages 
of that -arrangement. constitution-makers 
may recommend its abolition, if they like. 
But in any case they should recommend an 
equitabla allotment of revenues for provincial 


_ expenditure to all provinces, 


It may be that there are other provinces 
which have been as unjustly treated as 
Bengal in the matter of allotment of revenue 
for provincial expenditure. In their case 
also the wrong should be righted. It would 
produce ‘greater national solidarity in India, 
if the grievances of one province were 
sought to be redressed by the leaders of the 
other provinces also. It is for this reason 
that, though Bengalis unrepresented in the All 


Parties Conference Committee, we hops that 
this subjact will engage its attention. 


ae Jogendranat h Chaudhri 


: Mr. J Jogendranath Chaudhri, . the distin- 
sdiched sawyer of Allahabad, passed ’ away 
last month in his residence in that’ city at 
the age of eighty. Tributes have . been paid 
to his great ability as a lawyer by such 
distinguished nee of the bar as Sir Tej 


a 
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Bahadur Sapru. He was a great scholar, 700, 
and a voracious reader 
English mail bringing to him a fresh besteti 
of them for study. He began life as a 
professor in the General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution (now the Scottish Churches College) 
in Calcutta, and was well-known for kis 
uncommon command over English. 

The Leader says: “We think it is ack- 
nowledged by almost all that no one has 
ever practised in the Allahabad High Cotrt 
who equalled Mr. Chaudhri in sheer blli- 
ance of advocacy.” 

Mr. Chaudhri was not “politically mindad.” 
“He was far too shy and retiring ever to be 
tempted into public life. A solitary occasion 
when he could be induced to attend a public 
meeting was in 1905 to join in Allahatad’s 
protest against Lord Curzon’s convocet on 
address, libellous of Indian character.” Yet, 
as The Leader recalls, . 


Our all-wise Government ordered or allowed, a 
police search of Mr. Chaudhri’s house due to 
suspicion that he had something to do with Scmb- 
throwers and their organization. A letter addzessed 
to him by a Bengali acquaintance telling him azout 
possible arrangements for him at Dehra Dun where 
Mr. Chaudhri thought of spending a part o: the 
summer, was got hold of by the police, as It con- 
tained ‘references to ‘rice’, ‘milk’ and ‘rasg sla.’ 
The police officer asked Mr. Chaudhri for the 
meanings of these words and Mr. Chaudhri replied 
‘rice means rice’, ‘milk means milk’ and ‘resjulla 
means rasguila’. But the police interpretatich was 
that rice was the code word for gunpowder, milk 
for picric acid and rasgulla for bomb: This house- 
search was regarded by everyone at Allahabac and 
elsewhere who knew. or knew of Mr. Chaudbri as 
a political outrage. But we suppose we neel not 
add that neither private representation mor a 
question In the Council nor press criticism was 
successful in forcing an expression of regret from 
the Government for the most wanton inswl: that 
had been offered to one of the quietest of men and 
most respected of gentlemen in the whole province. 


We do not think the police searsh of 
Mr. Chaudhri’s house lowered him in the 
least in public estimation. It was noi an 


insult to him: but to the intelligence and 
good sense of the Government which had 
ordered it. 


xe ‘ : ` i 


The British Press on the Simon ,Ccmmis- 
[sion Boycott’ 


Many British’ papers are at pzesent 
adopting a rather amusingly incozsistent 
attitude towards the boycott of the 3imon 
Commission in India: In their opinion -the 


MMe 


of books, every. 
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boycotters are insignificant both in numbors 
and influence, and the boycctt is fizzling 
out. They hold that those who are eager to 
co-operate with the Commission and cordially 
welcomed it are more numerous and influen- 
tial and their number is increasing. At the 
same time these very newspapers are fulminat- 
ing agains: the boycotters and are surprised 
and disappointed at their foolishness! But 
what man in his senses ever got furious witn 
a really ccntemptible opponent ? 


Officials and Subordinates in 
Railways 


As thotisands-of E. I. railway workers 
have declared a strike, it would be useful to 
have an idea of the rates of pay of the 
highest and the lowest grade of railway 
employees. In the course of his presidential 
address at the seventh conference of the 
B. and N-W. Railwaymen at Gorakhpur 
Rai Sahe Chandrika Prasad said :— 


The salaries of the highest officials of the 
B. & N.-W. Railway are Rs. 3000 per month for the 
rAgent and Rs. 2200 per month for each of the four 
Heads of the Accounts, the Locomotive, the Traffic 
and the Hagineering departments ; whilst the pay or 
wages of the lawest employees is about Rs. 9 per 
month on.y, giving a proportion of 333.3 and 2414 
to one. This shows that.each of the highest officials 
takes as much as 333.3 or 244.4 men of the lowest 
rank ge: from the railway : whilst such officials pre- 
te.ded to show before the Lee Commission that 
their emoluments in thousands of rupees per month 
were insufficient to defray their expenses ; yet they 
maintain that their subordinate workers should be 
satisfied with Rs. 9, 20, 50, 100, a month. The 
surprise ¿s that the Lee Commission, the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India have 
admitted the false claims of the higher officials 
but none of them gave a moment’s thought to do 
justice to. the lower employees, who are Caily 
deteriora:ing in physical condition and general 
health for want of proper nourishment. 

The Legislative Assembly has repeatedly voted 
for an imperial inquiry into the long standing 
grievances of the poor inen, yet the Government 
of India, professing ‘to be the Trustee of the 
people of ‘India,, have suppressed the decision of 
the people’s representatives in the Assembly. 


What is true of the B. & N.-W.: Railway 
is generally true of the other big lines. 
_ The Rai Saheb proceeded to add :— 


The officials maintain that they pay their 
subordirates at the Market rates. It is very wrong 
of the officials to treat their fellow workers 
like goods and chattels... This is quite contrary 
to the- provisions of ‘Article 427 of the Treaty of 
Peace concluded at Versailles by the High con- 
tracting Nations in June 1919; which declares that 
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labour should not be regarded merely as a 
commedity or article of commerce. | 

It guarantees “the right of Association for all 
lawiul purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers” and “the payment to the employed 
of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their 
time and country.’ , N 

The workers are surely entitled to a living 
wage to cover the cost of a reasonable standard 
of life in their own part of the country. This 
means their pay and allowances should be 
sufficient to defray the cost of food, clothing, 
house-rent, and other contingent expenses of 
themselves and their dependents (wife, children, 


ate.) 

The Rai Saheb’s reference to the Versailles 
Peace Treaty should be found useful and 
timely by the representatives of Indian 
Labour at the next International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. The question of a 
minimum living wage for workers in India 
should be brought before the conference in 
a pointed and prominent manner. . 


“Indapendence by All Possible Means” 


Before the last Madras session of the 
‘ndian National Congress its declared object 
was the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful 
and legitimate means. At the Madras 
session “Independence” was substituted for 
“Swaraj.” It became plain at the last session 
cof the Punjab provincial conference that 
some persons there wanted it to be declared 
that it was the object of the Congress 
niovement to win independence by “all 
possible means.” 

“All possible means” may include means 
which. are moral or immoral, righteous or 
unrighteous, lawful or unlawful, pacific or 
warlike. We need not here go into all 
sich implications of the phrase. Let us 
confine ourselves to the alternatives of 
psaceful or military campaigns. Without 
eatering into the question of the desirability 
of a war of independence, it may be stated 
that all the principal political parties in 
India are agreed that such a war is under 
present circumstances impracticable. That 
opinion may be right or wrong, but it exists, 

Another indisputable fact is that all the 
legitimate peaceful means have not yet been 
tried even partially. So it cannot be said 
that Sweraj or Independence cannot be 
gained by peaceful means. 

For these reasons we are not in favour 
of theoretically heroic statements of the 
means waereby the Congress may gain its 
object. That ‘body has or should have a 
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practical outlook, so far at any rate as its 
methods and means are concerned. It does 
not exist for the promotion of speculative 
political philosophy. 


Maganlal Gandhi 


The untimetly death of Mr. Maganlal 
Gandhi has keen suitably referred to 
in our “Indians Abroad” section. The object 
which brought him to Bihar, where he died, 
was quite in keeping with the high idealism 
which characterised all his activities. He 
went to Bihar to help in promoting the 
movement started there to secure for women 
greater freedom of movement, speech and 
action outside their homes than they now 
enjoy. Hehas practically died a martyr to 
the cause of woman’s emancipation, A most 
fitting memorial to him would be an active 
organisation named after him for furthering 
“the woman’s cause,” which is also man’s. 


Dr, Sudhindra Bose 


We cordially welcome Professor Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose to his and our motherland, 
to which he returns after an absence cf a 
quarter of a century. He has been forced to 
give an undertaking to stay in India only for 
six months during which he is not to engage 
in any political activities. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of India does not expect 
him to keep his mind inactive and his eyes 
and ears shut. 


Cawnpore “No Punitive Tax” Campaign 


On account of communal riots in Cawn- 
pore in the months of August and September 
last year aprivate police tax has been imposed 
on the people of that city. It falls on 
innocent and guilty alike. There is a widely 
prevalent belief that there are employees of 
the Government who foment “religious” dis- 
sensions. That may be unfounded. But 
there can be no doubt that British polity, 
and policy in India are to some extent res- 
ponsible for these strifes. It is also true that 
Government has not taken any effective steps- 
for the prevention of religious riots. It is part 
of its duty to maintain law and order. Far 
from admitting its neglect of duty in this 
respect, or at least its failure‘to do its duty, 
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it tries to throw all the blame on the people 
“of the localities where, “religious” riots taks 
place. Under the circumstances the peopl 
of Cawnpore are justified in refusing to pay 
the punitive tax. 


Bardoli No-tax Campaign 


The revised rates of assessment on land 
introduced at the recent re-settlement in 
Bardoli taluka in the Bombay Presidency 
are 22 per cent: above the old rates. The 
contention of the rayats is that this has been 
arrived at in an arbitrary and unjust mannes, 
that the Settlement Officer disregarded populer 
representations, that the economic condition 
of the taluka has been getting worse yer 
after year, and that the assessment is æn 
oppressive burden. The rayats and the.r 
champions have made every possibe 
effort to obtain justice but hare 
failed. As a last resource the rayats hare 
resolved not to pay rent at the increased 
rates, and they are manfully sticking fo their 
resolve. It would be quite easy for a power- 
ful Government to ruin a small number sf 
villagers. But there can be no glory in such 
a victory, if victory if may be called. Ca 
the other hand, if the people’s spirit be not 
crushed in spite of financial ruin, it would 
be clearly a shameful defeat for the Bombay 
Government. It is to be hoped that that 
Government will behave in a statesman- 
like and just and generous manner. 


The late Maharaja of Mayurbhanj 


The untimely death, at the age of 29, of 
the late Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhanja 
Deo Bahadur of Mayurbhanj is a great loss 
to the people of that State in Orissa and to 
the cause of education and culture. He kad 
inherited many of the good qualities of ais 
father, well-known for virtues not commonly 
met with in men of his class. The late 
young Maharaja gave a lacto the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, for electric installatioazs, 
ete, in >- its laboratories, and made 
other donations for the encouragement of 
education and learning. He was also a 
patron of music and historical research. 


Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha 


The address delivered in Bengali by 
Maharaja Bhupendra Chandra Sinha Sarma 
of Susang, Chairman of the Reception Ccm- 
mittee of the’ Mymensingh session of the Bengal 
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Provincial Hindu Sabha, brings to light some 
facts whica are not generally known. One 
is that many castes showed diminished num- 
bers at thea census of 1921 from that of 1911. 
They are Mali, Dhopa, Gop, Kumar, Muchi, 
Namadas, Patni, Teli and Tiyar. This has 
been the case in many other districts also. 
The Hindu Sabha has passed some resolutions 
like that in favour of the remarriage of 
widows which, if acted upon, are calculated 
to arrest this tendency, and lead to an 
increase of population among these and 
other similar castes. 

Another fact is that some aboriginal tribes 
bave adopted Hindu cults and customs 
without being assigned to any particular 
caste. Latterly, they have ‘begun to express 
dissatisfaction at not having the services of 
Brahmins to officiate as priests. It should 
not be difficult for the Hindu Sabha to 
remove the cause of this discontent. 

In summing up the Maharaja drew 
attention to some social, economic and 
political problems which the Hindu Com- 
munity in Mymensingh (and elsewhere in 
Bengal, toc) has to face. 

In his presidential address in Bengali 
Mahamahopadbyay Pandit Pramathanath Tarka- 
bhushan dwelt on many important topics, 
to only a few of which we can refer here. 
He showed both from history and from the 
Puranas that many foreign and non-Hindu 
tribes, such as Saka, Yavana, Huna, Khasa, 
etc., have become part and parcel of the Hindu 
community. He cited a verse from the 
Bhagavata to the effect that even a Chandala 
acquires the right to Vedic sacrifices and 
other observances prescribed in the Vedas 
by accepting the Bhagavata Dharma. 

As regards those who were once Hindus 
but renounced Hinduism to accept a different 
religion, he declared that there was no 
sastric obstacle to their reconversion to 
Hinduism. 

He denounced in strong terms the 
hypocrisy of those who persecute others for 
practices of which they themselves are guilty 
in private, 

His outstanding pronouncement was to the 
effect that “human society is not a cast iron 
frame incapable of change.’ Like man, 
society also is living and maintains itself 


by necessary changes. Therefore, any 
attempt to preserve the outward form 
of Hinduism as it existed in the age of 


the Vedas or of the Smritis is bound tor fail. 
Change in religion and social structure 
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owing to changing times is inevitable. The 
authcr of the bhashya (commentary) on 
Parasara Samhita has plainly said that even 
if tke injunctions of some scriptures be 
transgressed in bringing about such changes, 
no guilt is incurred and therefore no expia- 
tion iS necessary. 

Tke Pandit further declared : “The ex- 
ternal form of our religion which has been 
In existence for a thousand years must be 


changed according to the Sastras. Abundant 
proofs exist in the Sastras that we 
have made such changes before. ‘That in 


doing so, we have sometimes adopted a path 
contrery to the dicta of our maharshis 
(“grea sages”) and acknowledged this path as 
the path of dharma—of this too proof can be 
found in the Sastras.” 

“The external form of Dharma has to be 
chang:d according to the Age. That Achara 
(custcm) has to be changed is not a new idea 
to Hindus. No one can reckon how often 
during the Ages such changes have been made 
in tke Hindu society. Consequently, it is 
certain that for the preservation, improve- 
ment and expansion of our race and religion, 
we skallhave to adopt Achara suited to the 
times and give up that formerly practised.” 

In the paragraphs devoted to the so-called 
untouchable and depressed lasses, the 
Pandit declared that the true strength of the 
Hindu community lies in those classes. “In 
she ercumstances if we do not give them 
2qual rights in our society, then our suicide 
-s inevitable in a short time. He pleaded 
zor un-versal toleration. 

It vas a very remarkable speech that he 
deliverad. 

The resolutions passed at the Mymensingh 
session of the Hindu Sabha related to many 
pressing problems, and should be carried out 
by the Hindu community in their entirety. 


Indian Hockey Team in England 


Of the ten matches played by the Indian 
hockey team in England, they have won 
rine and lost one, which is the first match 
zf the tour which was characterised by 
wretched -weather conditions. At the “At 
Home” given in London to the team and to 
-ae Incian world cyclists Sir Atul Chatterjee 
said, ke was sure the visits of such teams 
was the best method for bringing about inter- 
aationa. understanding. He was convinced 
-hat the success of the team would enhance 
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the international prestige of India, He hoped 
other teams would follow the example. 


A Little Girl’s Heroism 


_ A tale of extraordinary courage on the part of a 
six-year-old girl at Dodballapur is related by _ the 
Deputy Commissioner, Bangalore. When two days 
ago he witnessed a fire accident there, it appears 
a hut in the poor quarters of the town caught 
fire in the evening when all inmates were out 
on work, When the hut was half burnt, the girl 
who was playing near by, rushed in and brought 
its younger brother three-years old, and placed it 
on the road. i 

The girl then rushed in again brought out a 
babe of six months safely and then f 
on the road badly burnt all over but alive. 


| 


en fol] down | 
The | 


hut was destroyed and very great admiration and | 


enthusiasm is evinced by one and all for the 
silent courage of the girl, who rescued the children 
from certain death, ne 

The Deputy Commissioner has recommended 
five acres grant and_other rewards and help to 
her ae her family. The brave girl in hospital is 
smiling. 


Claim of Protection for “Indian” Oil 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce of 
Calcutta rightly points out the oil industry 
seeking protection is one which is hardly 
Indian in any sense of the term, except 
that it is geographically situated in India. 
It has a foreign capital, a foreign directorate 
and even foreign investments. 


The Chamber protests strongly against the 
precipitate hurry in referring the case of the oil 
industry and the extremely insufficient period of 
68 davs by which the Tariff Board are to report. 
It strongly objects to the procedure adopted by 
the Tariff Board of, not opun ang the oil 
companies’ representation and their decision to 
hear local evidence only. Any increase in price 
will hit the consumer hard, and the Indian 
Chamber recommends full and free competition 
between the imported and indigenous oil unim- 
peded by tariff barriers. — . 

In a letter addressed tọ the Secretary, Govern: 
ment of India, Commerce Department, the Secret- 
ary of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, urges that the time of acceptance of 
representations and submission of the Board’s 
report should be extended, and that the public 
should be informed of the oil companies’ case to 
enable them to formulate their views as consumers 
and tax-payers. Itis also urged that the cost of 
production should be made one of the terms of 
reference. The Chamber has submitted that the 
time for submission of the report should be ex- 
tended to the end of October. 


Discipline and Slavery 


Taking their cue from sọme Politicians 
and journalists of Bengal sorta of our 
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students have begun to consider discipliae 
synonymous with slavery. Their attention 1s 
drawn to an article on “Obedience and D5- 
cipline,” written years ago by Sister Nivedita, 
who was a fearless lover and champion of 
freedom, and published in the last April 
number of Prabuddha Bharata. Says she :— 

“The power of obedience is what we, aS a 
peppa require. It is a mistake to imagine tiat 
obedience is a form of servility. True obedience is 
one of the noblest expressions of freedom.” P 

“Before freedom comes training. The child 
must be disciplined that man may be free. 
Discipline means, before all things, the mastery of 
how to obey.” ; | 

“To the great, strength is first necessary, and 
next, discipline. It is the discipline we have 
that determines our power of endurance. Power 
of endurance is always the result of discipline. 
By great impulses alone little is achieved, They 
sometimes bring about ill instead of good,” 
_ “The youth of European nations is full of 
iron discipline, and to this they owe their suceess 
in combination.” 


Ridiculous Misrepresentation of India 


The Manchester Guardian’s Madras 
correspondent has written to that paper taat 
“the most wealthy professional men in India 
refuse to spend more than five pounds, or, 
at the outside, ten pounds, a year on the 
schooling of a son.’ However ridiculous 
such falsehoods may ba, they mislead people 
in England, who do not know the truth. 

Let us take the case of school chilcrsn. 
In Rabindranath Tagore’s school at Santimize- 
tan, boys and girls have to paya monthly fee 
of Rs. 25, and they are generally children of 
middle-class parents. The fee alone comes 
to twenty pounds a years. There are besides 
expenses for clothing, books, stationary ate. 

In Calcutta colleges even the poorer cass 
of students cannot maintain themselves and 
get an education at an expense of less than 
two pounds a month or twenty-four pounds 


a year. 
Sons and daughters of “the most 
wealthy professional men’ spend very 


much more than the sums mentioned above 
for their education. 


“Suttee” 


Rev. Edward Thompson’s “Suttee: A 
Historical and Philosophical Enquiry into 
the Hindu Rite of Widow Burning” is almost 
as well timed as Miss Mayo’s “Mother Incia.” 
Sir H. V. Lovett reviews it in the Asaatic 
Review for April and recalls the news of the 
— of a young widow as Barh in 


-- 
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Bihar a few months ago, in order to ‘suggest 
that one swallow does make a summer. He 
quotes M-. Thompson as saying that it 
would ba “easy to show that sutteein one 
form or another, public or private and irre- 
gular has occurred almost every year in some 
part of India batwean 1829 and 1913; 
and probably it will still occur, though at 
longer intervals.” 

The reviewer quotes a passage from Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea’s “Nation in Making,” 
written in 1925, which shows that Indian 
writers must be very accurate and must 


weigh their words, if they are not uninten- 
tionally to play into the hands of our 
political opponents. The passage runs as 
follows :— 


“The Hindu widow’s lot remains very mu:zh 
the the same as it was fifty years 
ago. There are few to wipe away her tears 
and remove the enforced widowhood that is her 
lot. The group of sentimental sympathisers has 
perhaps inereased, shouting at public meetings on 
the great Vidyasagar anniversary day. but leaving 
unredeemed the message of her great champion.” 
That the number of active helpers of the 
widow is small is true. But it is not true 
to suggest that their number is as small as 


it was fifty years ago, True. The number 


of widow-matriage associations and 
widow-marriages is on the increase. Tne 
late Sir Ganga Ram’s association for the 


re-marriage of widows is well-known. Ervery 
month it brings about a few hundred such 
marriages. Such marriages are taking place 
in many Bengal districts by the dozan There 
are, besides, schools and homes in maay places 
where widows receive general and industrial 
education 

It was not quite a correct description of 
the state of things when Sir Surendranath 
wrote the passage, and the quoting of it now 
is calculated to produco a still more incorrect 
impression. 


Indian World Cyclists 


. LONDON, April 19. 

Four Indian motor (?) cyclists, three Mukherjees 
and Bose, who left Calcutta in December 1926 
and arrived in London, were the guests of the 
Indian Students’ Hostel to-day. 

In an interview with Reuter, they said they 
were quits fit and had an adventurous journey 
through Iraq, Syria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Austria. Germany and Holland. They will be 
resuming their journey shortly, 


Ex-Maharaja of Nabha’s Internment 


In the Commons, replying to Mr. Thurtle, +F. 
Winterton stated that the ex-Maharaja of N abhn 
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had been deprived of his title, rights and privi- 
leges by the Government of India, because he had 
not observed the conditions under which he was 
permitted in 1923 to sever his connection with 
the Nabha State. On the contrary, he had re- 
peatedly participated in disloyal activities, had 
engaged himself in propaganda, associated with 
notorious agitators, and had spent a considerable 
sum in press campaigaos in several provinces, some 
of which were of the most virulent and untruthful 
character. He had been informed, on apprehension, 
of the reason for his detention for which no period 
had been fixed. 

Earl Winterton makes a profuse and 
reckless use of venomous adjectives because 
he knows he cannot be compelled to sub- 
stantiate the charges against the ex-Maharaja 


of Nabha. 

That he, like other detenus, is to be de- 
tained for an indefinite period is only in 
accordance with the most -superior brand of 
justice. Men whose offence is proved by 
open trial in a law-court are imprisoned for 
a definite period; but men against whom 
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there is no evidence, none at any rate that 
can bear the light of day, are deprivel of 
their liberty for an indefinite period! 


Bengal Detenus 


According to a statement made by Lord 
Winterton in the Commons sixty persons. 
are still under restraint under the Bengal 
Criminal Ordinance and four had been put in 
jail under Regulation IIE of 1818. All of 
them are under detention for an indefinite 
period. They are said to be guilty of offences 
for which other men have been tried and 
imprisoned and released after serving out 
their term! But the offence of those against 
whom there is no proof is necessarily so 
heinous thatsome of them have paid for it by 
dying of illness contracted in prison and many 
others still remain deprived of their liberty. 








ERRATUM 
The Name of the Picture on Page 551 Should be “Andrews School, Nadi.” 
The Picture of the workers of the House of Laborers Ltd. (Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee. 


in the Centre, Second Row), is Printed here. 





- The workers of the House of Laborers Ltd., Comilla, (Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee in the 
3 centre, second row. e 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA 


Olite Schreiner’s Message 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


I 


g&NOUTH Africa has produced already one 

supreme literary genius durinz the 

comparatively short period that has 
elapsed since the first migration of Dutch- 
men and Englishmen from Europe. Olive 
Schreiner will live in history, not orly as a 
great writer, but also as a noble personality 
aod a fearless champion of the African 
Taces. 

Her first novel, ‘The Story of a South 
African Farm’ made vividly real to zhe out- 
side world the strangely remote civilisation 
of the Boer farm life in South Africa. Mr. 
‘Gladstone did more than anyone else to 
bring this unique novel to the notice of 
arope. As written by a very young, un- 
known writer, it was a revelation Since 
that date, Olive Schreiners name has taken 
its place in world literature among the 
immortals. 

But few outside South Afrisa have 
realised how brave this frail womar was in 


her defence .of the rights of the Bartu races, 
whom fis loved. To the Indian immigrants 


also, hough she never came icto close 


ee en in 


contact with them, she held outa hand of 
sympathy and welcome. Brought up in ce 
very midst of deep colour prejudices and 
racial antipathies, her outstanding fearless- 
ness was all the more remarkable aad 
significant. It would be difficult to ‘iad 
another instance of whole-hearted sympa:hy, 
such as hers, among the Dutch people of her 
own day and generation. Her brother, <he 
Hon. W. P. Schreiner, perhaps came nearest 
to her; and itis well-known that she in- 
fluenced her brother more than any cther 
person. 

I was very fortunate in picking up, io a 
seccnod-hand book stall in Capetown, a very 
small book which Olive Schreiner had 
published more than twenty years ago, b2ora 
the inauguration of the ‘Union of South 
Africa.’ It is called ‘Closer Union.’ Thcugh 
written for Europeans, if is in reality g 
very noble plea for the inclusion cf the 
Bantu races in the Union as an organic 
member of the whole body politic. The 
essay was still-born. It excited, strangely 
enough, no opposition. Nok that ifs iieis 
was accepted. Rather, it was ignoral. J 
could not find anyone in South Africc, wno 
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even remembered the book, so short-lived 
had been its career. Yet itis a very in- 
spiring book, full of critical issues even 
today ; and it is prophetic of the futare. No 
other pamphlet, written in South Africa, 
comes near it, in my opinion, in living 
interest. 


In the earlier part of the book, Olive 
Scareiner deals with the problems arising 
be:ween the two races from Europe, the 
Dctch and the English. These chapters have 
their own interest. Bat in the second half 
she rises to heights of splendid eloquence 
and fervent enthusiasm, as she comes to the 
one subject that interests her most deeply 
of all—‘the native question.” The word 
‘native’ has still to be used in South Africa, 
unfortunately, because it is, in actual speech, 
the one common word for the African. But 
Olive Schreiner herself did very much indeed 
to intrcduce the true word, ‘Bantu’ in order 
to signify all Africans resident in the South. 
She uses the word frequently in this essay. 

Zn dealing with the’ native question,’ 


Olive Schreiner comes naturally to the 
Indian pzoblem. I shall quote, almost in 
full, what she says on that subject. In these 


two articles, I have ventured to quote so 
copiously Olive Schreiners own words, 
bacaase they enable a practical understand- 
ing of what is happening, much more 
grapnically and pictorially than any descrip- 
tien by a lesser writer. 


No one knew the vast country districts 
of the illimitable South African veldt more 
intimately than Olive Schreiner. None had 
studiad the problem of the Bantu population 
more thoroughly. Brought up there as a 
child with the non-European races around 
her, she seems to have formed her own 
philosophy of humanity, on sound and whole- 
some lines, and to have clung to her own true 
humanitarian instinct all through her pained 
and troubled life, in spite of the depth of 
race and colour prejudice on every side. 
Her cwn friends, whom she gathered around 
her, a3 life went on, were inspired by her 
example. At Capetown, and elsewhere, 
little groups were formed of those, whose 
deepest intarest in life was to see that, on 
every occasion, when some great issue arose, 
the Bentu races should not be trodden under 
foot by the more powerful civilisation from 
the West, which was determined at any 

cost tc assert itself, and to possess the land, 
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with all the diamonds 
beneath it. She writes as follows :— 

T hold the native question to be the. root 
question in South Africa; and as is our wisdom 
in dealing with it, so will be our future. : 

No exact census exists of the population of 
South Africa, but it is roughly calculated that 
there are about nine million inhabitants, eight. 
millions of dark men and 1 million of white. — 

‘The white race consists mainly of two varieties- 
of rather mixed European descent, but both large- 
ly Teutonic. the Dutch and the English ; and though 
partly divided at the present moment by traditions 
and the use of two forms of speech, the Taal, and: 


and gold that lay 


-the English, they are so essentially one in blood and 


character that within two generations they will be 
inextricably blended by inter-marriage and common 
interests, as would indeed, long ago have been. 
the case had it not been for external interference. 
They constitute therefore, no great problem for 
the future, though at the present moment their 
differences loom large. Our vast, dark native- 
population consists largely of Bantus, who were- 
already in South Africa when we came here |; of a. 
few expiring yellow varieties of African races, 
such as the Bushmen: a small but important 
number of halfcastes, largely the descendants of 
imported slaves whose blood was mingled with 
that of their masters, as is always the case where- 
slavery exists ; and a very small body of Asiatics. 
It is out of this great heterogeneous mass of 
humans, that the South African nation of the 
future will be built. — 

‘For the dark man is with us to stay. Not only 
does the Bantu increase and flourish greatly, as 
ig natural in his native continent, and under the 
climatic conditions which are best suited to him ; 
not only does he refuse to die out in contact with 
civilisation, as the Bushmen have largely done : 
not only can we not exterminate him,—but, we 
cannot even transport him, because we want him F 
We desire him as thirsty oxen in an arid plain 
desire water ; or as miners hunger for the sheen 
of gold. We want more and always more of him— 
to labour in our. mines, to build our railways, to- 
work in our fields, to perform our domestic 
labours, and to buy our goods. We desire to- 
import more of him. when we can. It has more 
than once happened in a House of Legislature that 
bitter complaints have been brought against the 
Government of the day for employing too many 
natives on public works, and so robbing the land- 
owner of what he most desires—native labour. 

‘They are the makers of our wealth, the great 
basis rock on which our State is founded—our vast: 
labouring class. 


‘Every great nation of the past or present has. 
contributed something to the sum total of things 
beautiful, good, or useful, possessed by humanity :: 
therein largely lies its greatness. We in South 
Africa can never hope exactly to repeat the 
records of the past. We can never hope, like 
Greece, to give to the world its noblest plastic 
art ; we can never hope, like Rome, to shape- the 
legal institutions of half the world. The chief glory 
of England,—that wherever she goes, whether she- 
will or not, and even against her will, she spreads. 
broadcast among the nations the segds of self- 
governing institutions,—may never be out But the: 

as 
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reat national parts are not exhausted in the 
‘drama of humanity. There lies bofore us in 
South Africa, a part as great and inspiring as sny 
which any nation has ever been called upor to 
play,—if we are strong enough to grasp it. 


_ the problem of the Twentieth Century wil not 
be a repetition of those of the Nineteenth, or ttose 
which went before it. The walls dividing ~on- 
tinents are_ breaking down ; everywhere European, 
Asiatic and African will intertwine. The werld, 
on which the Twenty-first Century will opea_ its 
eyes, will be one widely different from that waich 
‘the Twentieth sees at its awaking. And the 
problem which this century will have to solve is 
the accomplishment of this interaction of distinct 
human varieties, on the largest and most benef zent 
lines, making for the development of humanity 
as a whole, and carried out in a manner consorant 
with modern ideals and modern social wants.” 


It is indeed refreshing, to those ‘who 
know how deep the race and colour prejudice 
lies in Sonth Africa, fo bave such a vord 
of hope, in a -writer of genius, who had 
faced the very worst that South Africa had 
to offer of narrow racialism. If her way of 
stating the case touches the note of patriotism, 
and appeals to local pride, no one will bame 
her for that, provided only that in the Jong 
run her appeal is able to penetrate the Lard- 
mess of racialism and inoculate a health- 
giving antitoxin. India, many ceniuries ago, 
had to face the very same racial problems, 
which South Africa is about to face today. 
There is nothing new under the sun. With 
her own untouchability problem still unsclved, 
India is perhaps in a humbler mood than 
Olive Schreiner, the young South Arican 
novelist, in this essay. For, India has snown, 
long before the ‘Twentieth Century. the 
problem of the conglomeration of ccnfl.cting 
races. She has bravely tried, in her own 
way, to solve the problem; and her so_ution 
has not been altogether inglorious. Lat us 
see how Olive Schreiner continues her story 
of South Africa. She writes: 

“We in South Africa, are one of the zarliest 
and youngest peoples in the modern world. Under 
the new moral and material conditions of modern 
civilization, we are to, be brought face tò face 
with this problem in its acutest form. Çn our 
power to solve it regally and heroically, cepends 
our greatness. It_is possible for us out of our 
great. ccmplex body of humanity (its parts rossibly 
remaining racially distinct for centuries) 1) raise 
up 2 free, intelligent, harmonious natios, each 
part acting with and for the benefit of the others, 
then we shall bave played a part as great as that 
of any nation iL the world’s record. And 23 today 
we turn our eyes towards Greece, or Fome, or 
England, for models in those things where n they 
have excelled, nations in the future, whatever their 
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dominant gifss may be, will be compelled to turn 
their eyes Yowards us and follow our leac, saying 
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‘Hers was the first and true solution of the 


problem.’ 


_ "I have said we today have to face the problem 
In its acutest form ; but we have also exceptional 
advantages for solving it. : 

In our small European element we have tue 
descendants of some of the most virile of the 
northern races,—races which at least for them- 
selyes, have always loved. freedom and justice ; 
in our vas: Bantu population we possess one of 
the finest breeds of the African stock. A crave 
and an almost fatal error is sometimes maie, 
when persons compare our native question with 
the negrc_ question in the Southern States of 
America. Not only is the South African Bantu (a 
race probably, with a large admixture of Arab 
blood) as distinct from the West Coast negro. who 
was the ancestorof the American slave, as ‘he 
Norwegian is from the Spaniard, but he has never 
been subjected to the dissolvirg and desociaising 
ordeal cf slavery. We find him in the land of 
his growta, with all the instincts of the free man 
intact ; with all the instincts of loyalty to his race 
and its chiefs still warm in his heart ; with his 
social ‘instincts almost abnormally developed and 
fully active; we have only with wisdom and 
patient justice slowly to transfer them to our own 
larger society. They are there! Every man and 
woman who has studied the Bantu in his native 
state befcre we had indoctrinated him with those 
vices, which dog everywhere the feet of our 
civilisation, and had compelled lis women to 
graduate in our. brothels and his men in our 
canteens, or had dragged hint into our city slums, 
where even. ourown races rot knows that the 
proudest of us may envy many of the sccial 
virtues which the Bantu displays. We have a 
great material here, wisely handled.” 


After this enthusiastic expression of the 
virtues of the Bantu races, whom she knew 
well by living among them, Olive Schreiner 
comes on to the question of the Indian immi- 
gration. Those who have never becn in 
South Africa cannot realise how minute this 
problem is—except in Natal, which Clive 
Schreiner bad hardly ever visited. It is 
therefore significant, that after dealing witk 
the millions of the Bantus, she turns aside. 
even for a moment, to give one good word 
on bahalf of those whom her own fellow 
countrymen had despised. She writes a3 
follows : 

"In Dur small, permanent, and largely South 
African born, Asiatic population, we have a 
section of our people, sober, industrious, and intelli- 
gent, rich with those deep staying power., which 
have made many Asiatic peoples so persisteni. and 
often dominant, in the past and presen. Even 
in the most disorganised element of our po vuiaiioa, 
often without race or social traditions, 1] beieve 
tbat careful study will show it to compare favour- 


ably, and often most javourably, with analorois 


classes in Europe. . š 
This allusion, however, brief, to the 
Indian Community by Olive Schreiner, more 
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than twenty years ago, in the very midst of 
her discussion of what is. called the 
Native Question, is significant of the spirit 
of the writer. She had a very high regard 
for Asia. The fact that the Bantu had 
advanced so much further in social qualities 
than the negro in other parts of Africa, she 
puts down to the theory that there was 
constant immigration from Asia all along the 
East African coast, which led to a mixture 
of blood. Whether her theory of racial 
admixture between Asia and Africa is correct 
historically, or not, is not the point. The 
point is this, that this gentle lady, brought 
up in a Boer farm, under a burden of racial 
prejudices hard indeed to overestimate, was 
able to throw off this burden so completely, 
and tc look upon such an intermingling of 
racial characteristics between Asia and 
Africa not only without any inward 
opposition or repulsion, but with evident 
approval and appreciation. 


I have probably given sufficient in a 
single chapter to create an interest in India 
in this high, intellectual, womanly genius, of 
German parentage; for her father was a 
German. Her long Boer tradition in South 
Africa made her a true South African; for, 
she was brought up from her very babyhood 
on the veldt, upon a South African farm. 
It will be best to reserve for a second chapter 
any further endeavour to explain, partly in 
her own words, her vision of race union and 
race sympathy, in South Africa. 


The study of the gldwing ideal of this 
woman of singular genius, concerning the 
racial future of mankind, will be well repaid 
in India. For, there is no country in the 
world to-day that is nearer to India, in its 
own race problems, than South Africa. This 
lady nevelist and essayist may give her own 
vision; but what is needed besides, after the 
ideal has been formed, is for a body of 
scientific thinkers from both sides to carry 
forward, detail by detail, the slow solution 
of this, the most difficult of all the major 
problems, that are to-day perilously affecting 
mankind. 


H 


In the earlier chapter, Olive Schreiner’s 
‘ideal Of racial, unity in South Africa was 
e roughly sketched out in her own words. In 
that unity, she had a place for the Indian 
immigrant, side by side with the European 
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and the Bantu. Her picture of the Bantw 
race was nobly drawn. Its steady future 
development was, more than anything else, 
to be the deciding factor in the destiny of 
South Africa. She faces the whole problem 
of race, without swerving for a moment ir 
favour of her own white race against others. 
Rather, the principle of ‘noblesse oblige’ runs 
through every word she writes. It needs to 
be added, that up to the very end of her 
life she maintained this attitude without any 
compromise. One of her truest and best 
friends, Mrs. Ruth Alexander, the wife of 
Advocata Alexander of Capetown, has carried 
on her work after her death. Without any 
shadow of reservation, she and her husband 
also have stood out for absolute racial 
equality, political, social and economic. 


It is a delight to read Olive Schreiner’s- 
sonorous sentences, and I shall give the 
readers of the Modern Review the salient 
passages in full. She writes: ~ 


_ ‘If we realise that the true wealth of a nation 
is the health, happiness, intelligence, and content 
of every man and woman born within its borders : 
if wedo not fail to understand that the true 
crown of honour on the head of a dominant class 
is that it leads and teaches, not uses and crushes > 
if, as the years pass, we can point with pride to 
our native peoples as the most enlightened and 
the most free, the most devoted to the welfare- 
of its native land of all African races; if our 
labouring, class can in the end be made to 
compare favourably with that of all other countries ;. 
and if, forthe men of genius, or capacity, who- 
are born among them there be left open a_ free 
path, to take their share in the higher duties of 
life and citizenship, their talents expended for the 
welfare of the community and not suppressed to 
become its subterraneous and disruptive forces, if 
we can make our State as dear to them, as the 
matrix in which they find shelter for healthy life 
and development, as it is to us ; then I think the 
mool South Africa promises greatness and. ` 
strength. 


‘But if we fail in this? If, blinded by the gain 
of the moment, we see nothing in our Bantu 
people but a vast engine of labour; if to us the 
Bantu labcurer is nota man, but only a tool ;: 
if he is dispossessed entirely of the land, for 
which he now shows that large aptitude for 
peasant proprietorship, for the lack of whick 
among their masses many great nations are- 
decaying; if we force him permanently in his- 
millions into the locations and, compounds and 
slums of our cities, obtaining his labour cheaper, 
only to lose what the wealth of all the gold 
reefs and diamond mines could not return to us ; 
if, uninstructed in the highest forms of labour, 
without the rights of citizenship, his own social 
organisation broken up, unbound -» to wus by grati- 
tude and sympathy, and alien to us i} blood and: 
colour, we reduce this vast mass to the conditiom 
of a great seething, ignorant proletariat—then, 
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I NOUN rather draw a veil over the future of thie 
and. 

| ‘For a time, such a policy may pay us both as 
to labour and lands; we may work gold mines 
where the natives’ corn now stands, and the 
dream of a labourer at two-pence a day, which 
has haunted the waking visions of some man. 
may be realised. But can it pay ultimately? 


_ ‘Even in the commercial sense, will it pay us 
in the direction of manufacture aad trade, if, whead 


the labouring classes of other countries are 
steadily increasing in skill and intelligence 


ours remain in the mass, mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, without initiative or knowledge ? 
Will it even pay us to have him robbed of his 
muscular strength and virility by a sudden charga 
to unhealthy conditions of life? If we poison hin 
with our canteens, and immerse him in our cit7 
slums, will he, even as a machine of labour, 
remain what he is? 

What has attracted me so much in this 
essay of Olive Schreiner, in addition to its 
literary charm. is the parallel to India 
which I have found in almost every word 
she utters on the race question. For, India 
represents an even greater congeries of races 
than South Africa; and the struggle icr 
racial unify in India is many centuries old, 
while in South Africa it has only just 
begun. 


Towards the end of her essay, Olire 
Schreiner works out a very beautiful simile 
of the mother having younger children of 
her own by a husband, who has brought 
into the family other children by a formar 
marriage. She uses this, as an illustration 
of the difficulties confronting a great ruler, 
who has to rule with fairness and equity, 
not only over his own people. but also cver 
other races. I have never before seen tkis 
imagery used in literature with reference 
to the problem of racial unity. When I read 
it, I felt very deeply indeed, that in the 
Hindu-Muslim unity problem it was, really 
this singular grace of character, this sensi- 
tive sympathy for others, this consideration 
of humanity that was needed, far more than 
anything else. It will be well to give Olive 
Schreiner’s whole illustration with its sequel, 
asking my readers to bear in mind all 
through a vivid recollection of India itself ; 
she writes as follows :— 


‘Lastly, if I were asked what in South Afzica 
is our deepest need at the present moment, I 
should answer, Great men to lead us.” 


‘In an ordinary household, where a woman 
brings up the children she herself has borne, who 
share her blood.and to whom her instincts bind 
her, she néeds no exceptionally great or vare 
qualities to rear her children and govern her house 


in harmoiy, But if a woman should marry a man 
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having children by another wife, and they two 
should again have children of their own, and even 
receive into taeir family one or two -children by 
adoption, then, to make her work a success, that 
woman would require altogether wider and more 
exceptional gifts. Tae animal instinct which binds 
her to what is hers by blood would not suffice; 
and unless carefully watched and controlled might 
totally unfit her for the work she has to do. She 
would neel, not merely those high intellectual 
powers which enable us to understand types of 
mind widely distinct from our, own, but those 
still rarer graces of the spirit, allied to intellectual 
gifts, but distinct from, them, which make the 
love of justice inherent in. an individual. If sho 
possessed these qualities, in balanced proportiors, 
the domestic world she ruled over might become 
a centre of unity and of desirable human 
relations ; if she possessed none of them, it 
would become a hell. 


‘So the man fitted to be the national leader of 
a great heterogenous people requires certain quali- 
ties not asked for in the leaders, even the grear 
leaders, of a homogeneous race. Qur call in 
South Africa today is not for a Cavour ora 
Talleyrand, nor even at the moment for a , William 
Wallace, or a Robert Bruce. The man who should 
help to guide us toward the path of true union 
and a beneficent organisation must be more than 
the great party leader, the keen diplomatist, the 
far-seeing politician, or evea the renowned soldier. 
He may be some of these, but he must be much 
more. 


‘He must be a man able to understand, and 
understanding to sympathise with, all sections 
of our people : Loving his own race and form of 
speech intensely, he will never forget that it is 
only one among others, and deserving of no special 
favour because if is his. 
the really -olossal difficulties, which a white race 
has to _ face in dealing with a labouring class 
severed from it by colour. He will realise to the 
full the difficulties the Bantu faces, when, his 
old ideals and order of life suddenly uprooted, hə 
is confronted with a foreign civilisation which he 
must grasp and rise up to, or under which he 
must sink; and he will seek by every means :n 
his power to help him to bridge the transition 
without losing his native virtues. At all costs to 
himself, he will. persist in holding up before us 
the ideal, by which he is himself dominated, of 
a gerat South Africa, in which each element of 
our population, while maintaining its own indivi- 
duality, skall subserve the interests of others, as 
well as its own till from this sense of mutual 
service, and from that passionate love of our 
physical Mother Earth, which is common to all 
South Africans, shall grow. up the wide and deep 
South African feeling which alone can transform 
us into a great nation. In spite of many mistakes 
and many failures, and tthe sorrow which walks 
beside all who strike out new paths for the feet 
of men, such a man would form the true centre 
of our national life, and, however fitfully and 
slowly, would lead our national conscience to 
shape itself in harmony with that ideal. For, 
beneath the self-seeking and animal imstinct 
which covers the surface of our lives, lies that 
which in its saner moments does recognise single- 
ness of purpose where it finds it, and knows 
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He will understand - 
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on_y that a wide justice and humanity between 
men is frightecusness—the righteousness that 
exelteth a nation. 


‘It is said that when centuries ago a great 
Hollander died, the little children cried for him 
ir the streets. When our, national leader dies, 
the hearts of a complex people will put on mourn- 
ire for him, from ithe kraal in Kafirland to the 
sol {ary Karrco farmhouse and the cities where 
men congregate. And when, with the passing of 
the years, the mists of present self-interests and 
racial ontagonisms have faded from before our 
national eyes, men standing beside his grave will 
recrgrise him for what he was—the father of his 
people. 

What South Africa calls for today is simply 
for a man, with a clear head and a large heart, 
organically incapable of self-seeking, or racial 
precudice.’ 


It is not easy to find one single man, 


who is able to fulfil in South Africa such a 
high destiny as that. But General Botha 
came very near, in heroic and regal character, 
to such a fulfilment. The present Prime- 
Minister, General Hertzog, has also qualities 
which make him deeply loved and profound- 
ly respected by all. 


In India itself, there are those who have 
learnt by birth and experience to set forth 
this higher type of human character. If we 
leave aside for a moment such unique out- 
standing figures as Gandhi and Tagore, we 
may point with genuine pride to the Presid- 
ent of the All-India National Congress, Dr. 
Ansari. A country which can produce a 
charecter such as his, at the most critical 
time, need never despair. 





GOULD‘ INDIA, FREE, PROTEOT HERSELF? 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


OHS any one question whether India, if 
free, would have sufficient men, sufficient 
fighting ability, and sufficient material 

resources to enable her to protect herself 
against external aggression? Let us see what 
-are the facts. 

1, First as to physical location and 
surroundings. There is probably not a 
country in the entire world better situated 
for uatural security, for natural safety 
from attack, invasion or aggression by 
other nations, than India. It is a vast penin- 
sula which nature has thrust, all by itself, 
far down into the Indian Ocean. On its 
nor-heast, north and northwest, that is, on 
‘ts almost entire land border, it is surround- 
od and to a most extraordinary degree pro- 
-ected by vast ranges of mountains the 
“oftfest and most difficult of passage in the 
eyor.d. The rest of its boundary is ocean, 
«iik no country within thousands of miles 
from which there is probably the slightest 
capnger of attack. 

2. As to men. India has a population of 
520,30,000, from which, to draw soldiers in 
time of need. This is twice the number of 
Russia, five times that of Germany or Japan, 
more than six times that of France or Great 
Britcin. : 





In 1918, an estimate was made of India’s 
available military manpower, thatis the number 
of her men between the ages of twenty and 
forty. It was found to be over 40,000,000. 
Here is a source of supply for soldiers 
greater than that exists in any other nation 
in the world except China. 

8. Whatabout the fighting quality of these 
men? It is true that the Indian people, as a 
whole, are more peacefully inclined than 
Europeans. But all history shows that 
peaceful nations often produce the bravest 
and most effective armies known, when there 
is need to defend their liberties and their 
country. Such armies fight from duty, from 
principle, from true patriotism, their courage 
is moral, not merely physical; and they 
come nearer than any other soldiers to 
being invincible. 

But as a fact, fully one hundred million 
of India’s population consists of what is 
known as her “fighting races,’—her Sikhs. 
Mahrattas, Rajputs, and others. 

As for the qualities of Indian soldiers. 
nctice some testimonies of British autho- 
rities. 

No Englishman of the past generation 
knew India better than Lord Curzon, fo 
five years its Governor-General and Viceroy. 
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In an article in the North American Review 
of July, 1914, speaking of the native army 
of India which at that time contained in tke 
neighbourhood of 150,000 men, Lord Curzon 
called it “one of the finest fighting forces in 
the world.” 

Sir Valentine Chirol, in his last book ca 
India, declares that “the Indian army has a 
fine record for gallantry, and it is a great 
fighting engine.”* He tells us of a remark 
once made by the German Kaiser, that the 
Sikhs of India were the only foreign troops 


against whom he feared to pit his own 
German infantry. 
General Allenby, whose conquest ož 


Palestine was achieved largely by the use 07 
Indian troops, reported in the highest terms 
of their bravery and efficiency, declaring tha; 
in every quality required to constitute good 
soldiers they had no superiors. 

Says General Sir Ian Hamilton: "Theze 
is material in tha north of India suficiens 
and fit, under good Isadership, to shale tae 
artificial society of Hurope to its foundation: 
and diffusion of knowledge will produca 
leaders.” T 


As is well-known- to every one at all 
perfectly acquainted with the history of ths 
Great War in Europe, it was the splencid 
Indian army, brought over with the greatest 
possible haste to France when war was 
declared, that turned the tide at the frst 
battle of the Marne, beating back ths 
German advance and saving Paris from 
capture. 


India free could easily meet an invadinz 
army with a fighting force of five millions, or 
if necessary ten millions, of such soldiers 
as these, should any nation on earth be 
insane enough to attempt an invasion. 

Does any one say that India could nct 
protect herself without a strong navy? Thera 
is no ground for such a declaration. The 
experience of the British at Gallipoli, even ‘f£ 
there were no other evidence, proved orce 
for all, that a navy, with such forces as it 
can carry, is powerless against strong land 
fortifications and an adequate land army, 
But even if India should find herself re- 
quiring a navy, we have found that she can 
provide herself with one as strong as that 
of Japan, which ranks third in the world, at 


*"TIndia,” p. 277. 
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an expensa no greater than that of her 
present military budget. And as for ths 
qualification of her men for sea service, it 
should not be forgotten that before the 
British came India was one of the greatest 
Sea-faring and ship-building nations in ths 
world. Why under freedom should she not 
become the same again ? 


Is it said that Indians fight well under 
British or other European officers, but would 
fail under officers of their own? ‘That while 
they make good soldiers in the ranks they 
have not the intellectual ability to maka 
competent military leaders ? 


This is what the British claim. Is tha 
claim well-founded? No. In all the cer- 
furies of her long history India has seldom 
lacked competent leaders, military or civil. 
It was an Indian army under Indian military 
leaders that checked the conquering career of 
Alexander the Great. The Indian Empercr 
Asoka, wkon H. G. Wells declares to have 
been one of the six greatest men of all time, 
was great not only as a statesman and civil 
ruler, but siso as a military commander. The 
Emperor Axbar the Great, the contemporary 
of Hlizabeth of England, and the equal cf 
any civil ruler that Europe ever pro- 
duced, was a general of great ability. Europe 
has produced few commanders of armies of 
greater military genius than the Indian. 
Sivaji, the hero of Mahratta history. 


The British in all their later history in 
India have kept their Indian troops strictly 
under European officers, seldom if ever 
allowing any Indian to rise to a position as 
high even as second lieutenant. But this 
has not been because of lack of Indien 
military ability: it has been solely a matter 
of caution; it has been because the British 
have fearad to allow any Indians to receive 
training or experience in military leadership 
or commani lest they use the same in 
creating movements of revolt against the 
foreign government of the couatry. 


Other Asiatic countries Japan. 
Persia, Tarkey possess able military leaders, 
Japan in her war with Russia produecod 
generals in her armies and admirals in her 
navy quite the equals of those of her 
European antagonist. The Indian people are 
not inferior in ability to the peoples of aay 
of these countries. There is every reason: to 
believe that if she were free, and if there 
were need. India could and would develop 
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military and naval leaders and commanders 
equal to those of any nation. 

Finally; has India material resources with 
which to carry on successfully a war of 
defence: coal, iron, timber, oil, and others ? 
It is well-known that to-day these are as 
‘important as men. Is not India wanting 
there ? No, she is not. She has all these in 
‘abundance beyond any nation of Hurope 
except Russia. Indeed, there are not more 
than two or three nations in the world that 
possess these indispensable requisites for war 
in such almost inexhaustible quantities as 
-aoes India. Japan has shown herself able to 
‘defend herself both by land and sea, and 
-yet her material resources, of all the kinds 
‘named, are scarcely more than infinitesimal 
-compared with the vast recources of India. 

From all these facts it will be seen 
utterly without foundation is the claim that 
India needs the so-called protection of any 
‘foreign power; or that, if once master in 
‘her own house, she would not be able to 
make herself as secure from outward moles- 
‘tation as any nation in the world. 

Sooner or later India will be free, either 
-with the freedom of equal partnership with 
-Great Britain, like the freedom of Canada 
-and South Africa, or with the freedom of 
-absolute independence. No future event is 
‘more certain than this, And the date of the 
-attainment of this freedom cannot be long 
delayed without disaster to Britain as well as 
"India. 


When India becomes free, no nation will 
‘have cause to fear her. Notwithstanding her 
-vast population and her unexcelled potential 
military strength, she will not be a danger 
-to any people, as so many nations are. On 
the contrary, cherishing ideals of peace and 
. goodwill, as she does, her freedom and her 
occupancy of an important place in the world 
-will be a powerful influence in favour of 
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world peace. Gandhi and Tagore are a sufi- 


l cient guarantee of this. 


Many Indians, following Gandhi, believe 
that India, when free, will need nothing for 
her protection from aggression by other 
powers except her own peaceful spirit and 
her determination to deal with all nations 
justly, fairly, without aggression on her part 
and without giving any ground for offence. 
Most of her leaders, Gandhi and Tagore 
among them, are strong believers in treaties 
of peace, and arbitration; and there is every 
reason to believe that when she becomes 
master of her own career. she will, among 
her earliest acts, seek to make her security 
doubly secure by negotiating with all the 
leading nations, treaties of complete arbitra- — 
tion like that which France has proposed to 
the United States, pledging India on the one 
hand and those nations on the other to 
settle all their disputes and differences by 
reason and justice, and not by force, thus 
making war between them impossible. Thus 
she will be relieved from that. shameful and 
shocking necessity of being compelled to 
waste on a great army and navy the nation’s 
revenues which are so sorely needed for 
education and the welfare of the people. 


However, if India finds, such against her 
spirit and her earnest desire, that she must 
arm, that she can obtain safety in no other 
way, then the world may be perfectly certain 
that arm she will and to the full, making 
herself as formidable as Japan, and far more 
because her supply of men and material 
resources are so much greater. And she 
will be unconquerable. Never again will the 
great Indian people allow themselves fo be 
robbed of their freedom and their nationhood 
by any foreign power. The lesson they have 
learned in the last century and a half will 
last them a thousand years. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE REV. DR J. T. SUNDERLAND 
By TARAKNATH DAS, Pr. D. 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland ; and it is not 
possible for me to express adequately 
-the feeling of appreciation and gratitude I 
". cherish towards him. However, on the 


ER will remain eternally indebted to the 


occasion of the celebration of his eighty-sixth 
birth-day, I feel if to be a privilege to write 
these lines, to enlighten. the Indian public 
and the friends of India abroad. 

About twenty-one years ago, miie study- 
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ing “Presperous British India” by the laze 
Mr. William Digby, I came to know of Cr. 
Sunderland’s work. I found that the emineat 
English aurhority on India, in discussing tie 
causes of famines in India, quoted long 
passages from the writings of the Rev. Dr. 
Sunderland, published in the New Englaad 
Magaxine, some time in the nineties of tie 
last century. Dr. Sunderland pointed ont 
that the famines in India were not due to 
scanty rain-falls or the lack of production of 
food-stuffs, because while millions starved in 
India, ship-loads of food-stuffs were being 
exported from the country. The awful abject 
poverty of the people, caused by exploitation 
was the real cause of Jndian famines. He 
came to this conclusion as the result of ais 
studies and observations, while visiting 
India. 

In 1908, when I was in Boston, I came 
to know that Dr. Sunderland had written an 
article on India in the Atlantic Monthly, 
discussing the causes of unrest in India. 
This article created such an unfavorable 
impression about British rule in India, that 
the late Lord Curzon personally wrote to 
the Atlantic Monthly that the publication of 
such articles owas harmful to British 
interests. 

In innumerable ways Dr. Sunderland has 
served the cause of India and tried to 
interest American people, even men like 
the late Andrew Carnegie and others, to aid 
the people of India in their sufferings urder 
an alien rule. Daring these efforts of his he 
became convinced that strong British irfiu- 
ence in America and other countries was 
constantly at work against Indian interests and 
to keep India in subjection and to lower her in 
the eyes of the civilized world. This fact made 
him redouble his energies, in a spirit of 
righteous indignation. 

He keenly felt the need of representction 
of India’s cause in America and cther 
countries and thus counteracting the anti- 
Indian activities of interested Amerizans, 
Englishmen and Indians. During the stry of 
Lala Lajpat Rai in America (1914-1919). Dr. 
Sunderland aided him in every possible way; 
because he felt that by doing so he was 
pleading India’s cause, the cause of one-fifth 
of the population of the world, before the 
international court of world public opnion. 
With Lala Lajpat Rai, he was instrumental 


in organising the India Home Rule League ` 


of America and ce-operated in editing 
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rsh India, the organ of the organiza- 
ion. | 

Daorirg the last few years; among his 
other activities, he has devoted his time to 
write an authoritative work on “India’s Case 
For Freedom”. He knows his subject more 
thoroughly than many Indians, because he 
regularly studies at least a dozen Indian 
dailies, weaklies and periodicals; and very 
few important books on India written in the 
English language has escaped his attention 
and perusal. Certain chapters of the above 
book have been lately published in the 
Modern Review of Calcutta; and I have 
reasons to believe that all responsible Indian 
leaders feal that, by this work alone, not to 
speak of nis forty years’ constant activities 
in favor of India, Dr. Sunderland has render- 
ed a very valuable service, not only to the 
cause of ludia’s Freedom, but to the cause of 
Indo-American friendship and to the cause 
of better understanding between the Hast 
and the West. To day, when many persons 
are engaged in misrepresenting India, Dr. 
Sunderland by his action has proved that 
the cause of Freedom should be fought in 
every land, and for a truly religious man, 
there is no room for racial or religious 
prejudice. 

One may ask what is the motive behind 
Dr. Sunderland’s interest regarding India. 
It is neadless to say that there is not the 
motive of gain of any form or character. 
After an analysis of his life, (about which 
it is very hard to secure much information 
from our worthy friend, because he does 
not want to speak of his own work), I have 
come to the conclusion that he is a very 
remarkable man, he can be well-compared 
with an ancient Hindu sage or a prophet of 
the Old Testament. He has devoted his whole 
life for she causes of Truth, Justice, Liberty 
and Human Brotherhood. 

When he was young, he championed the 
cause of the abolition of slavery in the 
United States of America and-worked ardent- 
ly with the great men of that time. Later 
on, he devoted his best energies to the cause 
of Religious Liberty and Toleration. As a 
man of God, a student of Comperative 
Religior and devout Christian of the Unitarian 
sect, he stood against all forms of religious 
bigotry and tried his best to promote better 
understanding between the peoples of all 
religions and all races. With that toble 
spirit of sympathetic understanding, he 
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visited the countries of the Orient and 

became interested in the peoples of the Hast, 

end worked and is still working for the 

furtherance of the cause of Human Brother- 
ood. 

To know the Rev. Dr. Sunderland intimate- 
ly has been one of the great privileges of 
my life. His burning sincerity and loyalty to 
the highest ideals of life have been an 
inspiration to me. When he speaks for the 
cause of the oppressed peoples, he champions 
it with the deepest passion for Trath. 

Knowing as I do all of Dr. Sunderalnd’s 
devotion to the cause of India, I cau safely 
assert that in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age, he devotes more time daily to serve 
the Indian cause than any Indian youth in 
America or India. Dr. Sunderland, as I know 
him, works like a Yogi of the Bhagabat 
Gita, who thinks that it is his privilege to 
serve and work; and the result is in the 
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hands of God. Thus he is a confirmed opti . 
mist ; and his optimism has its magnetic 
force which I experienced in a very dificult 
situation in my life. 


We should pay homage to the Rev. D: 
Sunderland, a friend of oppressed humanity. 
The best token of tribute to him by the 
people of India will be their efforts to carry 
out the ideals of Truth, Justice, Freedom 
and Human Brotherhood, which he has 
championed during his life. He will feel 
happier, if the Indian leaders and public 
respond to the idea that “India’s Case For 
Freedom” should be spread all over the world 
and through the support of World Public 
Opinion, the struggle for Indian Freedom 
be won, if possible without violence and 
bloody revolution. 


Florence, Italy. 
April 6. 1928. 


-- VIDYASAGAR AND VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


By BROJENDRANATH BANERJI 


Scpreme GOVERNMENT APPROVES THE SCHEME OF 
VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


The Home authorities at last realized that 
the education of their Indian subjects was a 
part of their duty. Oni9th July 1854 the 
President of the Board of Control signed the 
great Despatch—rightly known as the Educa- 
tional Charter of India*—which gave such an 
impulse to education in India. In January 
1855, a start was made in carrying out its 
provisions in Bengal, by the appointment of 
a Director of Public Instruction (in succession 
to the Council of Education) and, shortly 
afterwards, by- the constitution of the 
University Committee,—of which Vidyasagar 
was elected a member in order to prepare a 
scheme for the establishment of Universities 


at the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 


* Letter from Ishwarchandra Sharma to ‘Capt. 
H. C. James, Private Secretary to the Hon’ble the 
Lieut. Governor of Bengal, dated 3rd_ July 1854.— 
Education Con. 19 Octr. 1854, No. 118. 
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and Bombay.* We also find from the Public 
Proedgs. dated 12th December 1856 (p. 7) that 
the Pandit was appointed a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University when formed. 

The Despatch of the Court urged a 
greater expansion of primary education than 
Halliday had suggested in his scheme. The 
Governor-General, however, was in favour 
of introducing the scheme gradually and 
making a beginning with certain districts 
only. He did not object to the occasional 
inspection by Vidyasagar of the vernacalar 
schools in Bengal, if it were found that his 
more important duties, as Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, would not suffer, but the 
terms of the Court’s Despateh would not 
allow of his being made a Superintendent of 
Vernacular Education, as it was settled that 
the work in future should be done by the 





* Letter to Pandit Ishwarchandra $S 
dated 36th Jany. I855—Pithe Come 26 arma, 


1855, No, 154, also No. 153. (I. R. D). oe 
SS | 
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Director of Public Instruction and by tie 
Inspectors under him. At the same time 
the Governor-General was strongly impressed 
with the necessity for establishing Normal 
Schools for the training of vernacular 
teachers.* 

Although a Director of Public Instruction 
was appointed, Halliday felt that he cotld 
not do without the help of a man of 
Vidyasagar’s ability, if the scheme of veraa- 
cular education in Bengal was to be mede 
a real success, as the following éxtract 
shows :— 


“+The Lt-Governor remains of opinion that a 
person so specially qualified for the work as 
Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar may be very 
advantageously employed, for a time at all eveats, 
even under the new organization of the Nducazion 
Department, and he requests that you will consider 
and report in what manner his services maz be 
most usefully made available without injuriously 
interfering with his duties as Principal of the 
San skrit College.” f 


The Director of Public Instruction, in 
reply, suggested the temporary appointment 
of Vidyasagar as Inspector of Schools, uatil 
the services of the permanent incumbert— 
Mr. Pratt—would be available. This proposal 
however, did not commend itself to the 
Lt.-Governor, who wrote as follows :— 


“I should not anticipate any advantage frcm a 
merely temporary employment of Pendit 
Ishwarchandra., 


He is a man of a very decided character who 
has formed and expressed strong views on, the 
subject of vernacular education which, if, permi-ted, 
he will no doubt endeavour to carry into effect 
with energy and intelligence according to the 
scheme approved of. l 

But I do not see that he could be expectec to 
effect, if temporarily employed, and left to urder- 
stand that any time, three weeks or three mcnths 
hence he 3s to retire from the work on the appear- 
ance of Mr. Pratt as inspector. 


I do not see why  Ishwarchandra should not, 
under the name of Officiating Sub-Inspector, and 
with the salary sanctioned by the Supzeme 
Government, be directed to carry into effect in 
the three or four zilas mentioned in my plaa of 
the scheme of vernacular instruction which I have 
recommended and which has been approvec by 
the Supreme Government. 


* Letter from ©. Beadon, Secy. to the Gcvt. of 
India, to W. Grey, Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 
dated 10th Feby. 1855. 


+ Letter from the Secy. to the Govt. of Esngal 
to the Director: of Public Instruction, dated 2 
arch .1855.— Education Con. 10 May 185%. No. 
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This need not interfere with Mr. Pratt, who 
besides the task of inspecting what Ishwarchandra 
has done, will have abundant occupation as -ns- 
pector o? Hrglish and Anglo-Vernacular schools and 
colleges in the zilas to which the plan already ap- 
proved of has destined his labours to extend. 


_ This schame of Bengali vernacular instrucvion 
is of the deepest importance. I believe the method, 
which I devised with great pains and after much 
enquiry. to be the most, promising and it would 
be a pity to wish its failure by placing one of the 
chief instruments of its execution In an embarrass- 
ing and erroneous position in which it would be 
difficult for him to exert himself with effect.’™ 


On 20th April 1855, the Government of 
Bengal wrote as follows to the Director of 
Publie Instruction about the best means of 
utilizicg the services of Pandit Ishwarchandra 
Sharma :-— 


2. With regard to your proposal to employ 
Pandit Ishwarchandra Sharma as an Inspector of 
Schools for atime merely, and until the services 
of Mr. Pratt are available for that duty, the Lt.- 
Governor is disposed to doubt the expediency of 
such an arrangement, for not only would the 
Pandit be necessarily unable to effect any results 
of importance during so brief an incumbency, but 
to placa a man of his mature views and experience 
in a temporary position like that proposed, and 
with the understanding that he would be liable 
to be removed from it at any moment, would 
evince, the Lt.-Governor thinks, less consideration 
on the part of Government than the Pandit’s 
character and great qualifications for the duty in 
queésticn justly entitle him to. 


8. The Lt-Governor is of opinion that Pandit 
Ishwar Sharma may at once receive directions to 
set on foot the scheme of vernacular instructions 
which was recommended in the Minute [24 March 
1854] drawn up by His Honour when a Member of 
the Council of Education in, March last, and which 
scheme was generally sanctioned in the letter from 
the Supreme Government, forwarded to you with 
this offize letter of the 23rd ultimo, three or four 
of the zilas in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
being selected by yourself, in communication wit 
the Pandit, for the. introduction of the scheme. 
This will not, particularly at the present, time, 
interfere in any way with the Pandit’s duties at 
the college. The details of the Pandit’s employ- 
ment on this duty should be arranged for the 
presert in direct communication with yourselt, and 
will eventually be carried on in co-operation _ with 
Mr. Pratt and under his immediate superinten- 
dence. While employed in this way the Pandi: 
should draw the allowances specified in the 
Minute above referred to, vix. Rs. 200 a month 
(exclusive, however, as recommended by you, ol 
his travelling charges), in addition to his allow- 
ances as principal of the Sanskrit College.” t 





* Minate by Fred. Jas. Halliday, dated ti 
April 1855, Education Con. 10 May 1855, No. 73. 


+ Education Con. 10 May 1855, No. 74. 
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VIDYASAGAR ESTABLISHES a NoRMaL SCHOOL 
FOR TRAINING VERNACULAR TEACHERS 


_ The Director of Publie Instruction 
immediately called Vidyasagar and discussed 
mattərs with him. The Pandit was made 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, 
in addition to his duties as the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, on a salary of Rs. 
Z)0 a month from Ist May, 1885. 
The selection of qualified teachers for the 
proposed new Model Vernacular schools was 
his first task. This subject was one of 
extreme: importance as he knew that the 
success of the Government educational 
measires would depend mainly on the pro- 
per training and equipment of the teaching 
staff. Harly in May 1855, he issued notices 
inviting candidates for vernacular teacher- 
ships to undergo an examination in the 
vernecular at the Sanskrit College. More 
tkan 200 candidates from the neighbouring 
distrists appeared and, on examination, it 
was found that very few among them could 
iake sharge of the Government Model Schools 
without further training, and thus the 
necessity of a Normal School for training 
teachers was established beyond doubt. In 
this connection Vidyasagar was desirous of 
heving the Bengali School called (Patshala) 
formerly attached to the Hindu College, 
placed under his care and superintendence. 
This institution, he told the Director, might 
be made to serve an important purpose in 
connection with the training of teachers for 
tha vernacular schools in the mofussil, by 
affording the means of testing their qualifica- 
ticns as teachers, and by its being raised, 
under his own careful supervision, to the 
status of a Model School for imitation.* In 
the following letter (dated 2 July 1855) to 
the Director he clearly set forth the special 
object for which he advocated the establish- 
ment of a Normal School and the arrauge- 
ments for conducting it :— 


“I have the honour to represent that under 
present circumstances it is very difficult to get 
a good number of competent vernacular teachers. 
To supply this want tne establishment of a Normal 
Sckool or class has become absolutely necessary. 
I beg, therefore, most respectfully to submit the 
following plan for such an institution for your 
favourable consideration and sanction. 





———e 


ə * Letter from the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion to W. Grey; Secretary to the Government of 
' Bengal, dated ist May 1835.—~Hducation Cons. 
10 slay 18.5, No. 88-89. 
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I would propose that two masters, one at Rs. 
150 and the other at Rs. 50 per month, be employ- 
ed for the present to undertake the task of training 
up the teachers for our new vernacular schools. 

I have lately, with the co-operation of my 
assistant, examined upwards of 200 candidates 
for teacherships in the new vernacular schools, 
out of which number 92 only have been found to 
to be eligible for the situation of teachers. Of 
this last number, however, very few only are 
qualified to undertake the duties of teachers 
immediately, —the remainder require previous 
training. I would. therefore, beg to propose that 
these form the Normal class and that they be 
attached to it for six months, which period in my 
humble opinion will be quite sufficient to make 
them fully competent for the post of teachers. 

As most of these men do not belong to Calcutta, 
and as they are notin circumstances well enough 
to afford for their living here, I would recommend 
that a stipend of Rs. 5 per month be allowed to 

Q of the best of them while they ramain in the 
Normal class. To ensure their continuance in the 
class and subsequent service in the vernacular 
schools, I beg to suggest that they be required. to 
subscribe to covenant containing the following 
conditions : 

That they shall continue in the Normal class 
for such period as may be necessary for their 
training. 

2nd. That when appointed as teachers they 
shall serve Government for at least three years. 

3rd. That they shall accept situations of not 
less than, Rs. 15a month to which they may be 
posted within certain districts to be named in the 
covenant. 

4th. That in default of the fulfilment of any 
of the above conditions, they shall each of them 
pay a üne of Rs, 50. 

I would further propose that the Normal, class or 
classes be established, in connection with the 
Patshala, as in that institution they shall not only 
have the benefit of observing the mode of teaching 
and the management of the classes thereof, but by 
being made occasionally to teach them, they 
shall acquire a practical knowledge of the art of 
teaching. 

For the post of Head Master of the Normal 
classes, I would recommend Babu Akshoy Kumar 
Dutt. the well-known editor of the Tutwabodhint 
Patrika. He is one of the very tew of the best 
Bengali writers of the time. His knowledge of 
the English language is very respectable and he 
is well informed in the elements of general know- 
ledge, and well-acquainted with the art of teaching. 
On the whole, I do not think that we can_ secure 
the services of a better man for the post. For the 
second mastership. I would | propose. Pandit 
Madhusudan Bachaspati, He is a distinguished 
ex-student of the Sanskrit College, an able and 
elegant Bengali writer, well-acquainted with the 
art of teaching. and, in my opinion, in every 
respect qualified to fill the post for which he is 
recommended. 


The above arrangements are intended to meet, 
for the present, all requirements for teachers in 
the vernacular schools and should immediately 
be carried into effect. There is one difficulty, 
however, which beg here to bring to your 
notice. It is the want of accommodation for the 
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Normal classes in the building now occupied Fy 
the Patshala, This building is scarcely suffic eat 
for the purposes of that school and can by ro 
means accommodate the additional classes. Arrarg2- 
ments for room should, therefore, be 30 
made that the classes may be opened as soon 
as their establishment is sanctioned.’* 


The scarcity of qualified teachers for 
vernacular schools was at that time felt 
everywhere, and both the Direetor and the 
Bengal Government gave their cordial apo- 
roval to the Pandit’s plan, as Rs. 500 a 
month was bnt a small expenditure, consider- 
jug the benefits to be derived from it, viz, tie 
production of 60 well qualified teachers every 
six months.T A Normal school was formal- 
ly opened, on 17th July 1855, under tre 
immediate superintendence of Vidyasagar. 


The following details based on the Pen- 
dits report on the Normal school will zive 
the reader more of its early history. 


For want of a separate building the 
Normal School was located in the Sanskrit 
College and was open only in the morning 
as no spare rooms were available in the 
College building during the usual college 
hours.§ The school consisted of two classes, 
the higher of which was under Akskoy 
Datt, the Head Master, and a well-known 
Bengali writer, and the lower under Pendit 
Madhusudan Bachaspati, the Second Meser. 
Tt made a start with 71 pupils, and moutaly 
stipends of Rs. 5 each were awarded to the 
GO most deserving amongst them. No can- 
didate under the age of 17 years, or above 
45 years, was eligible for admission, mer of 
the lower castes -being excluded at frst. 
Students were taught from the Bodhoicya, 
Mitibodh, Sakuntala, Kadambari, Charuzath 
and Bahyabastu, and attended lectures on 
Geography, Natural Philosophy and WNataral 
History. Examinations were held mon:hly 
and the inattentive pupils were dismissed. 


a 


» Education Con. 12 July 1855 No. 89. 
+ Ibid. Nos. 88, 90. 


|} General Report _on Publie Instruction i2 the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal Presidency for 1855-56 
pp. 37-38, App. A. 

$ The Pandit, later on, renresented tthe 
Director the need for a separate building fcr the 
school, as the first arrangement was not only 
inconvenient but retarded the progress o: the 
Normal pupils who, instead of six hours’ study, 
had only the benefit of two_hours.—Vid7csagar 
to D. P. I.. -dated 8 August 1856. Education Con. 
28 Augt. 1856, No. 125. 
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Those who were found to have made credit- 
able progress were selected for teacherships. 
In the examination held in August 1855 ten 
pupils were passed, in September fifteen, and 
in November thirteen ; of the passed students 
29 were appointed to the Model Schools, and 
the remaining 9 placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Prat:, the Inspector of Schools, South 
Bengal, a: his request. for employment by 
him in the aided and indigenous sehoois. 

The test for admissicn at the commence- 
ment was a fair knowledge of the vernacular 
which was ascertainec by the candidate 
reading the Neédbodh with fluency and cor- 
rectness, and explaining passages from it 
with tolerable accuracy ; but this test, having 
subsequently been found too low, was raised 
after a fav7 months, when a familiar ucquaint- 
ance with the Nitibodh, Sakuntala, Betal 
Panchabignshati, and Introduciion to 
Sanskrit Grammar, was required. 


VIDYASAGAR OPENS Goverxuent MODEL 
VERNACTLAR SCHOOLS 


As already stated Vidyasagar took charge 
of his new office on Ist May 1855. To 
facilitate his work, four Sub-Inspectors* 
were placed under him. In the following 
report of Vidyasagar we get an interesting 
natrative of the measures adopted by him to 
introduce the scheme cf vernacular education 
into the districts of Nadia, Hughli, Burdwan 
and Alidsapur :— 


“On the ist May 1355, I took charge of the 
office of Asst. Inspector of Schools. Previous 
to taking charge, I had submitted to the Director 
of Public Instruction a memorandum of the mea- 
sures which I would adopt on being appointed 
to my new post. These measures were all 
sanctioned by that officer in his letter of the 26th 
April 1855, which authorized me to enter upon 
my duczies. and forwarded for my guidance, the 
Minute of His Honour zhe Lieut.-Governor when 
late Council of Education, 
together with other papers on varnacular education. 

Agveeably to my memorandum aforesaid, 
I first engaged myself in selecting my Sub-Inspec- 
tors, and having selected them, despatched them 
to the interior to inspect suitable towns and 
villages for the | Model Schools. I was next 
engaged in examining a large number of candi- 
dates for teacherships in the new schools, out of 
whom I selected 92. Most of these men, however, 





* The Sub-Inspectors were : Harinath Banerji. 
Madhav Chandra Goswami. Tarasankar Bhattacharyi 
and Vidyasagar’s second  brother-Dinabandba 
Nyayaratna. They were appointed from jist Maye 
1855 on a monthly ‘salary of Rs. 100 each, plus , 
travellmg charges. 
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were found not competent to take immediate 
charge of schools. The establishment of a Normal 
School became, therefore, necessary to give them 
a previous training, and a plan for such an 
institution being submitted was sanctioned by 
Covernment, and the school duly opened by the 
middle of July. | 

3. By the middle of June the Sub-Inspectors 
returned from the interior and submitted their 
reports. I selected five villages -in each district 
for the Model Schools. It appearing most expe- 
dient to open the schools first in the district of 
Nadia, I submitted a report on the 25th to the 
Lirector (through the Inspector of Schools, South 
Fengal) soliciting his sanction to the establishment 
of scnools in that district, and to the commence- 
ment of operations from the first of July following 
for which I made the necessary arrangements. 
In this report I made no mention of the expendi- 
ture to be incurred on account of the schools, 
because I understand from the papers forwarded 
for my guidance that, that point had been settled. 
Fut the Director was of opinion that it was 
necessary to obtain the orders of Government 
upon the subject and therefore desired that my 
report should have reference to it. Accordingly, 
on the 28th I sent in a second report, proposing 
the establishment of six schools in each zila, and 
the appointment of three teachers to each school 
at a monthly cost of Rs. 70. ys 

4. His Honour had proposed in his Minute the 
establishment of tive schools in each zila with two 
teachers to each school, at an expenditure, not 
exceeding, as I understood, Rs. 55 per month. 
But as a fresh reference was to be made to 
Government upon the subject, as above stated, 
and as it appeared to me that the requirements 
of each district could, not be well met by five 
schools, I proposed in my second report the 
establishment of six. Ialso took this opportunity 
to propose the appointment of three instead of 
two teachers to each school, as I had reason to 
believe that the latter number would not be suffi- 
cient. this report I -solicited sanction to the 
establishment of schools in all the four districts, 
because 1 thought it most convenient to obtain 
the orders of Government upon the subject at 
once, instead of submitting the point on four 
different occasions. 


_5. On the 30th June I waited upon the 
Director and found him very anxious for the 
immediate commencement of, operations. I also 
understood from the conversation I had with him 
that in anticipation of the sanction of Government 
I might adopt measures for opening the schools. 
Measures were accordingly taken by me to com- 
mence operations in Nadia. | ; 

l hen at the beginning of July I again 
waited upon the Director in the hope of receiving 
final instructions, he shewed me a letter from the 
Inspector in which I found objections were taken 
by the latter officer. to my report, in consequence 
of no mention having been made in it of the 
following points : Course of instraction, Class-books, 

ale of books in the schools, Distance and direction 
of schools from Police Thanahs, Rules for 
attendance, Schooling fees, etc, I explained to the 
e Director that the first two points had not been 
mentioned by the, because they had been settled 
in His Honour’s Minute, and the third, fourth and 
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unimportant to retard our operations. With 
reference to the sixth, namely schooling fees, the 
Inspector had strongly urged that the system 
should be introduced from the opening of the 
schools, and in this view the Director appeared to 
agree. I represented to him that personally 1 
also was strongly in favour of the fee system 
but that I did not think it expedient to introduce 
it into the new schools from the commencement, 
as its introduction might, to a certain extent, 
throw impediments to our success. It was on this 
consideration alone, that His Honour was pleased 
to suggest in his Minute, that admission into the 
new schools, should at the beginning and for 
some time be gratuitous. I further represented 
to him that in case fees were insisted_ upon I and 
my Sub-Inspectors would be placed in a very 
awkward position, as we had told the villagers. 
in positive terms that the schools would be free- 
atthe commencement. The Director, however, 
did not agree with me, and directed me to think 
over the matter again. ‘Thus this important point. 
remained unsettled, and operations were consequent-- 
ly postponed. , 

ls hare oora af paragraph 5 that 
measures had been taken by me to commence: 
operations at the beginning of July. Teachers had. 
accordingly been sent by me to some villages to 
await the opening of the schools there. I was now 
obliged to recall them, but at Kanchrapara a school 
had been opened through a misunderstanding of 
my instructions before the teachers who ha 
been sent there could be called back. When on 
my way to Balagarh I visited that village on the- 

th July, to postpone the opening of the school 
that was to be established there, and heard that 
it had already been opened, I thought long on the 
propriety or otherwise of stopping it. But as I 
expected to receive the final orders within a few 
days, I came to the conclusion, that the one which 
has been opened might be allowed to goon. But 
unfortunately those orders directed me to strike 
out Kanchrapara from the list of villages for 
Model schools, in consequence of representations. 
made to the Director by certain Missionary. gentle- 
men that the new school would be prejudicial to 
the interests of an English school which they have 
at Ghoshpara, a village about 4 miles distant from 
Kanchrapara. 

8. On the 6th July, as aforesaid I was obliged 
togo to the interior, agreeably to, engagements. 
which I had made with the inhabitants of 
Balagarh and, Krishnagar Vernacular School 
Committee to visit those places to report upon the 
application of the former for a Model School, and. 
of the latter for a grant-in-aid. I also went over 
to Boirchi to make certain enquiries regarding the 
vernacular school there. | 

I returned from the interior by the middle- 
of July and on the 26th of that month, 1 submitted: 
a third report upon the establishment of the Model 
schools. In this report I explained at length the- 
inexpediency of introducing schooling fees from 
the beginning. l 

10. I waited upon the Director on the 6th 
August and learned that final orders had that day 
been passed upon the subject of the schools, and 
I was referred to the Inspector for information 
regarding them. When I called tpon.that officer 
in the course of the day, he shewea me the 


fifth points were admittel by him to be too orders in question, which authorized me it 
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Model Schools in five villages in each of the zilas 
of Nadia, Hughli, Burdwan and Midnapur ata 
monthly cost of Rs. 50 per each school. The 
orders also required that the schools were to 39 
opened on the understanding that the inhabitants 
of each village should build a suitable schol 
house, and engage to keep it in repar 
and that measures should be _ adopted to 
erect a gallery and attach a garden or p.ay- 
ground to each school-house. The Inspestor 
promised to send a copy of these orders for my 
guidance, but as the same was not received up to 
the 14th, I called his attention to the subject, aad 
got a reply from him on the same day, embodying 
the purport of the orders. 

_ 11. The above orders threw fresh difficultes 
in my way. I had made arrangements with the 
inhabitants of sixteen out of the twenty villares 
where schools were to be established, for ihe 
erection of school-houses only, without my 
reference to galleries and play-grounds, whicl [ 
did not know would be, required. With ‘he 
inhabitants of the remaining four villages, who 
were generally not in easy circumstances, I Lad 
stipulated that a portion of the expenses for he 
school-houses. would be defrayed by Government. 
in making this latter arrangement, I was guiced 
by His Honour’s Minute from which it will be 
seen that His Honour meditated the constru2fion 
of these buildings at the expense of the State. I 
was personally directed by His Honour to zhe 
same effect when I was sent by him to the 
interior in May 1854, 


12. Accordingly on the following day Ith 
August, I wrote to the Inspector representing that 
if the condition of galleries ete, was enforced, our 
operations could not immediately be commenced, 
because it wonld then be necessary to send the 
Sub-Inspectors again to the villages selectec to 
sound the inhabitants as to whether they were 
‘prepared to meet the additional expenditure of 
galleries, etc. and if not fresh villages will Lave 
to be selected, the inhabitants of which would act 
up to the conditions. 


13. On the 16th I received a reply from -hat 
officer explaining that galleries etc.. were nct to 
be considered as conditions, but that it shold be 
ascertained if the villagers were unwilling to zive 
this additional aid. The letter also authorised me 
to open schools in the sixteen villages, the inkabi- 
tants of which had agreed to erect school-hotses, 
and stated that a reference had been made -c the 


Director regarding the remaining four. On the 
next day, I received another letter from the 
Inspector conveying authority to me to open 


schools in all the twenty villages, The impovtant 
question of schooling fees was also decidel by 
the Director and I was directed by the Inspector 
ina later date, 15th August, to postpona the 
introduction of the same for a period of six months, 
after which it was not to be deferrec, if 
possible. 
_ ,, 14. Operations were accordingly commenced 
in the district of Nadia, and on the 23rd Acgust 
a school was established at Belgoria. Since then 
fifteen schools (6 in Nadia, 4 in Haghli, 4 in 
Burdwan and 2 in Midnapur) have been opened up 
to this day. 


15. After operations had commenced I received 
a letter from the Inspector on the 28th August 
enquiring whether any pledge had been given by 
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me to the inhabitants of the four villages who 
were unatle to defray the total cost of school- 
houses, that schools would be established in them 
and if otherwise, directing me to ‘select other 
villages in taeir stead. It is true I had given no 
positive pledge at the beginning to the inhabitants 
of the villagas in question but on receipt of the 
Inspector’s letter of the 17th August authorizing 
me to open schools in all the twenty villages, I 
had assured them that schools would he established 
in their villages. The requisition of the 28th 
item, was therefore rather late. A school had 
already been opened at Jowgong one of the four 
villages on the 26th August, or two days before 
the receipt of the Inspector’s last letter referred 
to. I may nere mention however, that the people 
of two of the four villages have subsequently been 
induced 3y me to bear the entire expense of 
school-housas. 


16. I new beg to enter upon an account of the 
other measures adopted by me in connection with 
vernacular education. In my, memorandum 
sanctioned by the Director [ had proposed that 
arrangemants should be made to make the school- 
books as° cheap as possible. To this subject I 
directed my attention, and have been able to 
compile two new books for beginners and to revise 
and make cheap editions of others. I am also 
compiling other class-books. myself, and have 
engaged competent parties in the same task. I 
hope that at no distant period the following books 
would be ready for use :— 


Outlines of Geography 
Geography of India 
Biography 
Arithmetic 
Elements of Natural_ Philosophy 
Popular treatise on Physiology 
0. Astronomy 

History of Greece 

do. Rome 

do. England 

do. India 
Rasselas 
Telemachus 
Aesops Fables. 


17. I proceed now to offer a few observations 
on the remarks made by the Inspector in his 
Quarterly Report, dated 23rd August 1855, and in 
his letter to the address of the Director dated 
18th September following regarding myself. In 
the former the Inspector states in the 3rd para- 
graph tha: I submitted a report at the end of 
June for the establishment of Model schools, but 
the scheme being incomplete and_ information on 
certain important points wanting, I was requested 
to forward a_ revised report after making the 
necessary enquiries, which I did after visits to the 


interior by myself and my Sub-Inspectors. In 
respect to this paragraph, I beg to observe that in 
my repor: I merely mentioned the names of the 


villages I had selected for the Model Schools and 
solicited sanction to their, establishment with per- 
mission to use places which the villagers proposed e 
to lend temporarily for our_ schools before the 
school-houses would be ready. I proposed no 
scheme of instruction whatever because I was 
directed to work out that which was recommended 
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vy His Honour in his Minute and sanctioned by 
zhe Government of India. I do not see on what 
‘mportant points information was wanting, because 
zo my understanding all important questions had 
been settled by His Honour in his Minute. There 
was one point only on which information was 
wanting, itis the distance and direction of the 
villages selected for our schools from the Police 
Thanah. But this point did not strike me as very 
-mportant. It is true I went to the interior before 
~ submitted my third report, but as I have above 
explained, I did so in conformity with arrange- 
ments made for that purpose with the villages and 
not to gather information for my reportas the 
Insnector supposes. 

18. Again in the 3rd Paragraph of his letter 
to the Director of the 15th ultimo, the Inspector 
states that he has taken charge of the indigenous 
schools himself, because it appeared to him that I 
preferred that some one else should undertake that 
Cuty. I do not remember to have either written 
ar said anything upon this subject, which led the 
Inspector to the conclusion. All that passed 
regarding it was that the Inspector in a conver- 
sation between us asked me one day whether I 
had any objection to his visiting the Patshalas 
under, Guru-mahashays near (robardanga in Nadia, 
to which I replied in the negative. As regards my 
mot having directed my attention to the, improve- 
ment of those schools fromthe beginning, I beg 
to refer to the 9th paragraph of my memorandum 
in which it was proposed that I should commence 
the inspection of the Patshalas when the Model 
Sehools were in a settled condition. The memo- 
randum was approved of by the Director and 
my attention was therefore entirely directed to 
tke establishment of Model Schools.” 


By January 1856 the Pandit was able to 


provide each of the districts in his charge - 


with its full complement of five schools at a 
monthly expenditure of Rs. 50 each, and the 
following is a list of the villages where these 
schools were located.t :— 

Kastablished on 


Belgoria Mcdel School aand August 
55. 
NADIA : Maheshpur „ 1st. Sep. 1855. 
Bhajanghat , 4th ,, Re 
Kusda or 
Kantura ” 11th ” T 
: Debagram » 12th, ò 
BARDWAN: Amadpur » 26th Aug, ,, 
Jowgong G th_,, e 
Khandghose , ist Sep k 
Mankar ‘s rd ,, 
Dinehat » egth Oct , 
HUGHLI:  Harope „~ 28th Aug ,„ 
Shiakhala » iath Sep. ,, 
Krishnagar „ 28thn 2 
Kamarpukur „ 28th., ‘5 
Khirpai » ist. Nov. „ 





* Tshwarchandra Sharma to W. Gordon Young,: 


D P., IL dated 8th October 1155.—Hducation Con. 
et Nov, 1885, No. 51A. 


+ Education’ Cons. 24th Jany. 1856, No. 82: 
13th March 1856, No. 77. 
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(Subsequently transferred to Dandipur) 


MIDNAPUR : Gopalnagar » ist. Oct. 1855 
Basudebpur , Ist... R 
Malancha » ist, Nov. ,, 
Pratap-pur » 17th Dew n 
Juckpur » 44th Jany. 1856. 


The Model Schools at once became popular 
and a serious inconvenience was soon felt 
at some of these institutions in dealing with 
the pupils who now flovked fo them in 
large numbers. Vidyasagar was, therefore, 
obliged to represent to the Director the 
absolute necessity for the employment of 
additional teachers. He wrote :— 


“In the narrative of my proceedings for the 
quarter ending 38 ist October last, I noticed the 
serious inconvenience in some of the Model 
Schools for want of a _ sufficient number of 
Teachers. At present there are two teachers in 
each of those schools and the number of pupils in 
most of them is above one hundred, in some near 
two hundred and in one two hundred thirty one. 
This large number of pupils, most of whom are 
little children, can never, I beg to submit, be 
efficiently managed or taught by two individuals. 

_I kave therefore the honor to solicit your 
serious attention to the subject, and to request 
that you will be good enough to authorize me to 
employ the requisite number of additional teachers 
to be regulated by the number of papils in each 
school. In my humble opinion there should be 
three teachers when the number of pupils is 
between one hundred, and one hundred and fifty, 
and four when it is between one hundred an 
fifty and two hundred and so on. The salaries of 
third teachers should be fixed at Rs. 16 each and 
of the fourth teachers at Rs 12 each per month.” | 


The Director at first hesitated to recom- 
mend to the Government this proposal as he 
held that the additional teachers should be 
paid from the school-fees, and that the 
schools intended to serve as Models for 
imitation by the indigenous schools should 
be made as far as possible self-supporting 
and should not depend on Government aid 
for so large a portion of their expenses. The 
Pandit, however, was opposed to this view, 
at any rate for the time being, for as he 
observed : 

“Though it is true that the fee system has been 
introduced in nearly all our schools, the fees now 
collected in those schools, where additional masters 
are immediately required cannot by any means 
meet more than a moiety of the charge on that 
account. It might be urged that since the schools 
have become popular the present rates of fee (2 
annas for the first and oneanna for the lower 


classes) should be increased. But I cannot 
yet place such reliance on that _ popu- 
larity as to press a higher rate immediately. 


I have, however, every reason to hope that in the 
course of about two years we shall be able to 


“ 
rae — 
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increase our present rates of fee, so that the who e 
of the additional expenditure, now submitted fcr 
sanction, will be met from that source.” 


Finally, an additional outlay of Rs. 9) 
per month, or only one half of the sum 
ap.lied for by the Pandit, was sanctiored 
for a period of two years on the understanc- 
ing that the other half would be met from 
school-fees. * 


In November 1856 the official designaticn 
of the Pandit was changed into Special 
Inspector of Schools, South Bengal. This 
was done at the instance of the Suprene 
Government with a view to preserving 
uniformity. + 


The vernacular schools established by Sir 
Henry Hardinge were unsuccessful. Eut 
their fate did not discourage Vidyasagar, w10 
worked hard to make the Model Schocl3 a 
success. The preparation of class-books a so 
received his due attention. Such  honast 
labour could not be fruitless, and the Pandit, 
some three years after the commencem=2nt 
of his operations, was able to present a vary 
favourable report to the Director, from wkich 
we quote the following :— 


“It is now about three years since our orera- 
tious commenced and the odel Vernacular 
Schools have been established. During this short 
period, the progress of these institutions has 
really been very satisfactory. The pupile Iave 
gone through all the vernacular books suited to 
such institutions and may be said to have acqui- 
red a thorough knowledge of the language ard to 
-have made respectable progress in several brarches 


of useful studies. 


At the commencement of our operations, doubts 
were entertained in several quarters as to whather 
the Model Schools could be duly appreciazel by 
the people in the interior. These doubts, I am 
“happy to state, have long since been fully removed 
by the almost complete success of those instituzions. 
The people of the villages in which tkey are 
located, as well as, those of contiguous places who 
are also benefited by them, look upon the schools 


2 


oo Cons. 18th Sept. 1856, Nos. 53, 
54, 58. 

+ Letter from the Under-Secretary ic the 
Govt. of India to the Junior Secretary to the Govt. 
of Bengal, dated 14th November 1856 Ezuzation 
Con. 27 Nov. 1856, No. 92. See also Haxnsation 
Cons. 16th October 1856, Nos. 65-66 
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as great Llessings and feel grateful to Government 
for them. Taat the institutions are highly prized 
is evident from the number of pupils attending 
each of them.’* 


Tae EN3LISE SCHOOL HE FOUNDED AT HIS BIRTH 


PLACE 
Tt was to  Vidyasagar’s exertions 
that several institutions owed their 


origin, such as the Anglo-Sanskrit Schcol 
at Kanci in Murshidabad, founded at the 
cost of the Paikpara Rajahs, and of which 
he was for some time the Hony. Superin- 
tendent The Pandit also established a free 
school for boys af his own native villaze. 
Mr. E, Lodge, the Inspector of Schools, South 
Bengal, himself inspected the school, and the 
following extracts from his Aunual Report 
for 18E8 &9 show how very much the great 
pandit cared for it:— 


“Bireingha Sehool.-This school has been es- 
tablished and, entirely supported_by the well- 
known Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. In 
mere juszice to that noble philanthropist, I feel it 
my duty to observe that he has erected a beautiful 
bungalow “or the school in a very convenient 
locality, pays some six or seven teachers from his 
Own private resources, the boys are educated free 
and supplied with all sorts of books, and what is 
still more to be admired, the poorer students 
about 30 in number, are constantly boarded and 
lodged in his family mansion and now and then 
supplied with clothes, etc, when considered neces- 
sary. Careful medical attendance is also secured 
for them, and they are all taken care of as if 
they were so many members of his family. 

Sanskrit is the chief ee of study here, 
English tothe higher and Bengali tothe lower 
classes being taught as supplementary branches. 
The number of classes in the school is eight, and 
that of the boys on the list 160, out of which 118 
were present, when I visited. In English the first 
and secord classes passed a pretty good examin- 
ation, but their pronunciation appeared defect’ ve. 

Bengali is not much attended to, I have re- 
commanded the introduction of Bengali ‘books of a 
scient-fic character. In Sanskrit they are very 
clever.’*f 





* General Report on Public Instrwetion, ete., 
for 1857-58, App. 4, pp. 178-80. 

tE Lodge, the Inspector of Schools, Sonth 
Bengal, to the Offg. Director of Public Instruction, 
dated Chinsurah 20 May, 1859. Appendices 19 
aah pore on Publie Instruction, ete., for 183E- 
5 5 ii- w s 
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RAMKRISHNA PARAMHANSA 


By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


HAT books could have imparted to him 
the lore of wisdom that he acquired from 
the Book of Life ? He knew all without 

the books, and he knew also what no book can 
teach, the knowledge that comes from within, 
the lesson which is written on the 
illuminated scroll of the spirit. The floating 
wisdom of the scriptures and the saints 
came to him by the mnemonic method 
known in India from time immemorial, but 
he gathered from this commonplace and 
mercenary world itself his gift of illustration 
and simile even as the lotus derives its 
beauty 
mud and slime out of which it grows. The 
figures and comparisons he used were extre- 
mely simple but strikingly and profoundly 
suggestive. For instance, he compared the 
formless Absolute, the deity detached from 
any conception of a personality, to ‘water 
without form and the notion of a Personal 
God to a block of ice. The parable of the 
fisherwoman and the florist is a beautiful 
illustration of the man who cannot turn his 


thoughts away from the world and the- 


other man who thinks of bis God. A fisher- 
woman who had sold her fish in the market 
was returning home inthe evening with her 
empty basket when a thunderstorm came on 
and it grew dark, and she sought shelter 
in the house of a florist who happened to 
live on the way. She was received kindly 
by the flowerwoman, who asked her to put 
her fish basket in a corner of the yard, 
gave her food and a place to sleep near a 
room in which flowers were kept and below 
which there were plants with flowers in 
bloom. Although tired the 
could get no sleep. She remained awake 
and tossed about on her bed, and felt some- 
thing was irking her. At length she realised 
that the unaccustomed scent of flowers was 
the cause of her uneasiness and prevented 
sleep coming to her eyes. She got up, 
ebrought her basket and set it down near 
her head, and with the familiar stench of 
stale and putrid fish in her nostrils she 
went off into a happy sleep. Never can the 


and fragrance and purity from: the. 


fisherwoman. 


H 


man of the world be happy if his thoughts 
are withdrawn from the associations of the 
world, associations which cling to him as 
the fisherwoman’s sense of smell is haunted 
by the malodour of fish. The florist is an 
admirable symbol of the man who turns his 
thoughts towards God, for in worship there 
can be no finer offering than flowers. AS 
the worldly man, engrossed, in the affairs of 
the world, derives no benéfit in the company 
of a man of (God, so the fisherwoman gained. 
nothing by passing a night under the roof 
of the dealer in fluwers. 

And this identical thought will be found 
in the Itu-vuttaka, the Sayings, or Logia, of 
fhe Buddha :— 

Like unto a man that wrappeth up 

A stinking fish in Kusa grass, 
~ And the grass giveth forth a stinking savour, 

Like unto him are those that attend on fools. 

And Jike unto a man that wrappeth 

A (morsel of the fragrant) Tagara within a petal, 

And the leaves give forth a pleasant savour, 


Like unto him are those that attend the 
steadfast. 


How can we account for this parallelism 
of. thought and parable, illustration and 


symbol ?, Ramkrishna Paramhansa, unins- 
tructed even in the speech of gentle folk, 
spoke often even as tbe Buddha and 


the Christ spoke, and again out of the 
radiance of his own wisdom. It was not a 
process of cerebration, conscious or uncons-- 
cious, no mentation or intellection within 
our very limited knowledge, but a subtle 
sympathy .of- a freemasonry of. the soul 

defying time, and beyond our cognition and- 
conception. I shall cite one more instance of 
coincidence between the sayings of the Buddha 
and the Paramhansa. Almost word for word: 
the Bengali text of the Paramhansa’s saying * 
is the same as that of the Buddha, the only 
difference being in the moral drawn from 
the parable. In the Kevaddha Sutta in the 
Dialogues of the Buddha it is related that 





* Sri Sri Ramkrishnakathamrita, by M., Vol. 
Il. p 216. 
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RAMKRISHNA PARAMHANSA 


a certain Bhikkhu asked a certain question 
of the gods and getting no satisfactory 
answer came back to the Master to whcm 
he repeated the question. Before answering 
the question the Buddha told him this parabls: 
“Long long ago, brother, sea-faring traders 
were wont, when they were setting sail on 
an ocean voyage, to take with .them a land- 
sighting bird. And when the ship got cut 
of sight of the shore they would let the 
land-sighting bird free. Such a bird world 
fly to the East, and to the South, and to the 
West, and to the North, to the zenith, and 
to the intermediate points of the compass. 
And if anywhere on the horizon it caught 
sight of land, thither would it fly. But if 


no land, all round about, were visible, it 
would come back to the ship. Just so, 
brother, do you....come back to me.” 


There is an under-current of humour and 
slight badinage throughout the legend. 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa repeated the same 
legend to point the moral that after many 
wanderings the spirit of man finds peace in 
thinking of God and is at rest. It shculd 
occasion no surprise if this parable is foand 
in other ancient books. 


In the history of religions we find the 
same human weaknesses that are to be met 
with in the affairs of the world. There is 
no single religion, small or great, which has 
not been divided into sects and factions 
even as land, wealth and other property are 
divided among men, Religious differences 
have led to bloodshed and the wagirg of 


war. Belief in one religion ‘exists side 
by side with unbelief in others. The 
followers of every religion consider it as 


the only true and the best religion ir the 
world. Some religions admit no newecmers 
into their fold and are strictly corfned 
to those who are born in them. There is 
no other ingress. Those who profess one 
religion designate the followers of an ther 
faith in terms of opprobrium and contampt. 
Their own prophets and saints are the best 
and the greatest in the world. Out of each 
particular religion there is no salvation to be 
found. Each particular religion claims to be 
the only oasis in the Sahara of heresy and 
unbelief, the only haven of refuge im the 
tempestuous sea of doubt. There is a sense 
of superiority, self-elation, a persistent mani- 
festation of egoism, and even the proud 
feeling of‘proprietorship. Some people look 
upon themselves as specially chosen by God, 
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others look upon their God as greater and 
more powerful than the God of other people. 
As Ramkrishna Paramhansa said, some one 
fences ina little bit of the Ganges by 
driving in some stakes and says, “This is my 
Ganges,” implying that he claims a particular 
and reserved share of the sanctity ascribed 
to that river. 


Earliər Teachers taught love and compas- 
sion for a.l men and even for all creatures 
having life. Ramkrishna Paramhansa added 
love and respect forall religions. In four words 
he said what may be amplified and expounded 
in‘ volumes : ‘as many faiths so many paths 


(qatar di)” ‘In my fathers house 


are many mansions, said Jesus Christ ; ‘and 
many roads lead to them,’ added Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa. If religion were compared to a 
compass the four cardinal points would be 
represented by the four principal religions 
of the world, Hinduism, Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, and the other directions 
would indicate other creeds and sections. If 
the compass is turned round all the different 
directions marked on the dial will, in turn, 
point tc the north. All religions are so 
many radii streaming out in various direc- 
tions, but however wide apart at the 
circumference they have only to be retraced 
and.all of them will be found converging 
upon the same centre—God. Neither by 
word nor by thought is any religion to be 
despised or condemned by any man. This 
is Ramkrishna Paramhansa’s message and 
this is his teaching. 


From of old men have believed in the 
working of miracles, mystic wonders, by 
prophets claiming divine powers, saints and 
even poets imbued with a deep religious 
feeling. This widespread belief is due in a 
great measure to the superstitiousness inborn 
in human nature, but it is also part of the 
cumulative evidence considered necessary to 
establish the extraordinary gifts or capacity 
of the man supposed to be endowed with 
supernatural powers. Very ancient books 
like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
full cf miraculous incidents, such as the res- 
toration of the dead to life, the opening of 
the earth to overwhelm an offender or tc 
give shelter to some ill-treated being, sudder 
vanishing from sight and so on. 


People are not deterred by the considera-, 


tion that among common and éredulous men 
the line that divides a miracle froma clever 
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juggle is a thin one and even indistinguish- 
able to very ignorant people. On the other 
hand, the-mere multiplication of miracles 
can make no man a prophet, or a teacher 
holding a commission from on High. As a 
child Sri Krishna is reputed to have perform- 
ed many wonderful miracles, but if it had 
not been for the profound teaching in the 
Bhogavadgita he would not have taken such 
hign rank as an avatar, Wipe out the whole 
of fhe miracles that happened at Brindavan 
and Mathura, and it will make no difference 
-whetscever to the reverence and the worship 
of Krishna. But take away the Bhagavad- 
vita and nothing will be left of his divinity 
and supreme personality. Gotama the Buddha 
slaimed no divine powers, as in fact he 
caught nothing but self-reliance and self- 
zonirol for the attainment of Nirvana. The 
strongest language that he ever used was in 
2zondemnation of miracles or mystic wonders. 
‘fe explained that the unbeliever and the 
rceptic might attribute these wonders to the 
possession of some particular charm. Said 
fhe Buddha :—"It is because I perceive 
canger in the practice of mystic wonders, 
tat I loathe, abhor, and am ashamed 
frereof.” In spite of this emphatic expres- 
son of detestation legend and tradition have 
invested the Buddha with more numerous 
and astonishing miracles than have been 
ascribed to the founder of any other religion. 
Is Jesus Christ remembered and revered for 
his miracles or for the Sermon on the Mount 
aid the beauty and the depth of his 
teaching ? If the Gospels were not burdened 
with miracles it would take away nothing 
from the real value of the books. But since 
Moses and Aaron worked miracles and Jesus 
Caris was greater than them his miracles 
were also greater. The unbelievers of 
waom fhe Buddha spoke were not slow 
fo cisparage Jesus Christ. When he 
est out evil spirits the | Pharisees 
sad, “This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
brt by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 
Ard Jesus had to expostulate with them and 
to extlain that he derived his power from 
the Spirit of God. At the very last, even 
wien the great Master was passing through 
the agony of death on the cross, they mocked 
hin, saying, “He saved others; himself 
he cannot save”, meaning that the 
miracle that had recalled Leszarus to 


“life ‘after he had lain four days in 


ihe grave owas unavailing in the case 
of he Saviour himself, The Pharisees 


are to be found everywhere and in every 
race, and at all times. The Prophet of Arabia 
is reported to have split the moon in two by 
pointing at it and water ran through his 
fingers as he held them out. But did 
the Pharisees and the unbelievers accept the 
sign of the miracles? The answer is given 
in the Koran itself :-— “The hour hath appro- 
ached and the moon hath been cleft: But 
whenever they see a miracle they turn aside 
and say, This is well-devised magic. And 
they have treated the prophets as imposters.” 
Miracles were quite common among Mussal- 
man saints and Sufi mystics, several of whom 
could restore the dead to life. But it is 
the message and not the miracle that is the 
real test, the true symbol of power. It is 
not by the temporary upsetting of the order- 
ing of nature and dazzling the eyes of men 
and filling their minds with wonder that the 
prophet and the teacher are to be recognised, 
but by their words and the manner of their 
lives, the errand of mercy and the message 
of promise. Think of the potency of the word 
when it is said the sound is Brahman and 
the word is Brahman (aR Ae, Wa Fa) 
and again when it is said at the 
western end of Asia, the word was 
with “God and the word was God 


(St. John). Of all miracles on record the one 
that impresses the imagination the most, 
apart altogether from its credibility or other- 
wise, is one that relates not to life but to 
death, fo the strength of faith, to the stead- 
fastness of testimony in life and in death. - 
An account of this miracle is to be found 
in the book known as Taxkaratul Aulia, 
The name of Hussein Mansur at Hallaj, the 
great Persian Sufi and mystic who lived 
about a thousand years ago, is known 
throughout Islam. He was a weaver like Kabir, 
the saiat and poet of Benares. He proclaim- 
ed Anal-Hag, meaning I am the Truth, 
God. This is no more than the Sohamasmi 
(Iam that I am) of the Upanishad, Ahmi 
yad Ahmi Maxdao (I am that I am) in the 
Hormazd Yasht in the Zend Avestha, and 
‘I am that I am’ in the second Book of Moses, 
Wandering Sadhus in India go about shout- 
ing Soham. But Mansur was several times 
tortured and punished for blasphemy, and 
was finally put to slow death. His hands, 
his feet and his tongue were cut off and 
from each dismembered and quivering limb 
came forth the cry, <An-al-Haq, An-al-Hag. 
He was then beheaded and the body was 
burned to ashes, and, lo ! even: the ashes 
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bore triumphant testimony with a disem- 

bodied, clear voice. And when the ashes wers 
thrown into the waters of the Tigris they 
formed into Arabic letters and framed the 
words An-al--Haq. 


Ramkrishna Paramhansa characterised 
the desire to perform even minor miracles 
(siddhai-faats iddhi in Pali, riddhi in Sanskrit) 
as evidence of a low mind. Why should ary 
miracles be attributed to him when those 
who were honoured by a sight of him, and 
I was among the number, saw the main 
miracle of his self-luminance and listensd 
to the outflow of the welling spring of 
wisdom that never ran dry? The lamp tkat 
burned within him, steady and unflickering, 
and diffused light all around was the miracle. 
It was a miracle when he passed izxto 
samadhi. 


What can be more marvellous than tat 
when at length Ramkrishna Paramhansa 
drew a few disciples towards himself he 
selected young lads and men of good famiñes 
receiving their education in English schcols 
and colleges? It was a sign of whick the 
importance has not yet been sufliciertly 
recognised. He knew nothing of English 
and he had always consorted with Sadaus 
and devotees ignorant of English, but he 
did not seek any disciple from among stem. 
“Why do I love young men so mush? 
Because they are masters of the wholo of 
their minds”, said Ramkrishna. The ycung 
mind is unsophisticated, impressionable, 
receptive, responsive. And each one of 
the disciples was chosen with great care 
and remained under the closest observction 
of the Master. With what prophetic pene- 
tration he saw the promise in the boy 
Narendra, now known all the world over as 
Swami Vivekananda! He -crooned over him 
like a mother, sang to him, wept foz him, 
spoke about him with unbounded o>raise, 
What was the secret of thisgreat, unfethom- 
able, inexplicable love? It was the knowiedge 
of the power that lay latent in the ycung, 
masterful and independent lad. The Master 
wanted to win this boy from the world 
and to set him on the path appointed for 
him. Vivekananda objected to bow tc the 
image of Kali on the ground that i? was 
a sign of a blind faith. Ramkrishna gently 
remonstrated with him, saying, Is not faith 
of every kind blind? Faith is not built 
on the:  syllogistic foundations of 
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reason but on the unseeing rock of intuition, 
the adamant of the spirit. Samson, blinded, 
waxed stronger than he was before his eyes 
had been zut out, and ‘the dead which he 
slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life? When orphaned 
by the death of his father Vivekananda was 
struggling with desperate poverty and rushing 
hither and thither for employment in order 
to find a mouthful of food for his widowed 
mother and brothers, Ramkrishna, while 
apparently indifferent, was putting forth his 
will to hold the distracted young man to the 
rough road of renunciation. When one of 
his followers asked for .leave to bury his 
dead father, Jesus Christ, the Compassionate 
One, who healed the sick and promised to 
give rest to those that labour and are heavy 
laden, replied in stern accents, “Follow me ; 
and let the dead bury their dead.” Let the 
hungry feed themselves, was the unspoken 
mandate cf Ramkrishna, though at the earnest 
entreaty cf Vivekananda he gave the bene- 
diction that those who were left would not 
lack plain fare. Not many are called to leave 
the ways of the world, but when the call doth 
come the iron must enter the soul of the 
man wh) wrenches himself free from the 
entangling meshes of the world. Ramkrishna 
used to say of Vivekananda, “He moves about 
with a drawn sword in his hand”’—the sword 
of intellect and wisdom, the keen blade that 
divides the darkness of ignorance and slays 
the dragon of desire. Some of the young 
boys used to go and see Ramkrishna Param- 
hansa by stealth, all of them were rebuked 
at home and some were even chastised. In 
the opinion of the people at home these boys 
were being led astray by the strange talk of 
the strange Teacher at Dakshineswar. An 

so once again the words of Jesus of Nazareth 
were fulfilled :—“Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth: I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. For, I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law. And 2 
a, foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold,’ 


Vivekananda was a brand snatched from 
the burning, the roaring furnace of the 
desires and distractions of the world. He 
and his fellow-disciples never faltered in 
their loyalty to the memory of the Master, or ° 
in following his teachings through life. It 
is a little over forty years that Ramkrishna 
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Paramhansa passed from this life and. Viveka- 
nanda, the greatest among his disciples, 
followed his Master about twenty-five years 
This is nota long period for the 
acceptance of a doctrine and the understand- 
ing ofa message, but the result so far 
achieved is by no means insignificant. The 
gospel of Ramkrishna Paramhansa is not a 
new creed and it does not seek to set up a 
new religion. It is a note of peace 
in the conflict ot the many contending 
religions of the world. It is the living 
faith of universalism. Is not every religion 
a path to God, does not every river find its 
way to the sea? There may be many 
religions, but there is only one Truth, as 
there is only one sun in the solar system. 
To the man of faith there is salvation in 
every religion. Ramkrishna Paramhansa con- 
demned lachrymose and repeated confessions 
of sin. If a man constantly thinks and 
speaks of his sins he tends to become sinful. 
It is not by professions of repentance but by 
the strength of a burning faith that a man 
frees himself from sin. This courageous and 
heartening doctrine has been carried to many 
lands and many peoples. The secret of the 
remarkable success of Vivekananda’s mission 
tothe West is to be found in the teaching of 
the Master. There is no exhortation to prefer 
ene creed to another. There is no suggestion 
af eclecticism. There must be unquestioning 
and loving acceptance of all religions as true, 
every honour is to be shown to every 
religion. Vivekananda yielded a full measure 
of gratitude to his Master :—“If in my life 
I have told one word of truth it was his 
aad his alone.” Of the many disciples of 
Vivekanadda in the West the most intellectual 
and the most gifted was Sister Nivedita, who 
was formerly known as Margaret Noble. I 
have seen her kneeling reverently before an 
image of Kali, and. surely she was no ido- 
lator. In Bombay I have seen devout and 
earnest Zoroastrians helping the Ramkrishna 
Mission liberally with funds. The largest 
donor, a Parsi friend I have known for thirty 
years, has refused to disclose even his name, 
and the story of his attraction to Ramkrishna 
and Vivekananda would read like a miracle. 
The Maths at Belur and Mayavati were 
founded with funds supplied by the English 
and American disciples of Vivekananda. 
Those who have understood the message of 


* Ramkrishna Paramhansa, whether monks or 


householders, recognise that it does not mean 
the setting up of a new church, religion or 
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sect. A new sect would be lostin the 
wilderness of sects in India. Rather 
should we look upon the doctrine of Ram- 
krishna as the confluence of all the streams 
of the various religions of the world, each 
one retaining its identity and distinctiveness. 
The Ramkrishna Mission is the assembly 
room of all religions, the reception hall were 
the Hindu and the Zoroastrian, the Buddhist 
and the Christian, the Moslem and the Sikh 
may meet as friends and brothers, with 
conviction in their own faiths and respect 
for the faiths of others. In equal honour 
are held the Vedas, the Vedanta and the 
Puranas, the Zend Avasta and the Gathas ; 
the Tripitaka and the Dhammapada, the Old 
Testament and the New ; the Koran and the 
Grantha Saheb. The first great evangelist of 
the doctrine of the truth in all religions was 
the Swami Vivekananda and he expounded 
the Vedanta, the most ancient of all the 
living religions, while upholding the claim 
of all other religions to the possession of 
the Truth. The next great apostle may be 
a Zoroastrian, a Buddhist, a Christian, or a 
follower of Islam. Words like Mlechchha, 
Heretic, Unbeliever, Heathen, Pagan Kafir 
and Musatk must cease to be current coin 
in the treasury of languages and must be 
decently buried out of sight and out of 
memory. 

Up to the present time the majority of 
the disciples and followers of Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa and those who hold his memory 
in reverence are to be found among the 
educated classes of India. It has happened 
just as in the case of the disciples selected 
by himself. If he did not acquire any 
learning from books it was of no consequence, 
for his insight was keener and his outlook 
and sympathies were broader than is to be 
found in any book. Men like him have been 
called incarnations of God, messengers of 
God, or God-inspired. This is a matter of 
belief, on which opinions may conflict, since 
a man who is called an avatar by his 
followers may be called by a less respectful 
appellation by other people. There is no 
universal acceptance by all mankind of any 
prophet or living incarnation of God. But 
there can be no disagreement as to the 
peculiar qualities which distinguish them 
from other men. If Ramkrishna had heen 
content to follow the vocation of a priest 
who would have heard his name today ? 
What was it that turned his thoughts away 
from the world and illuminated. him from 
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within with the light of God ? Some people 
Imagined at first that his mind was unhinged 
and ne was suffering from a physical ailment, 
What made them change their minds ? Ard 
if is now admitted that he is among the few 
who, from time to time, bring light into tke 
long night of human ignorance. Men are 
happy in the bondage of the world even a3 a 
prisoner long kept in irons finds music in 
the clank of his chains. Renunciation of the 
world is looked upon as an aberration, sa 
act of foolishness, not only by men of the 
world but sometimes even by men presumsd 
to be unworldly. When the Buddha gave 
up painfal penances and a course of starva- 
tion the aseetics with whom he had bean 
undergoing this discipline discussed him, and 
one of them said, “Have you seen so lete 
that this man acts like a mad man ? Whan 
he lived in his palace he was revererced 
and powerful ; but he was not able to rest 
in quiet, and so went wandering far off 
through mountains and woods, giving up he 
estate of a Chakravartin 
the life of an abject and outcast. Waat 
need we think about him more ; the meation 
of his name but adds sorrow to sorrow.” * 
This is the wisdom of the world, but does 
the world deny today that the teachings of 
the Buddha have lifted the burden of sorrow 
from the lives of millions and milliors of 
men and women ? 

Apparently such men spurn the wcrid 
with all its fleeting pleasuresand fascinacions 
from a feeling of disgust with the wavs of 
the world. But they are neither cynics aor 
misanthropes. They cast away the werld 
only to save it. It is because they are filed 
beceuse 
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holder, barefooted, silent and with his head 
bowed upon his breast, did the man or the 
woman wio puta morsel of food in the 
beggar’s bewl, or let him pass with an empty 
bowl, ever realise that that beggar was among 
the very greatest ones of the world through 


all tims, before whos image millions 
would prostrate themselves long after 
the very names of kings and emperors 


had been forgotten ? When they nailed the 
bleeding and tortured Christ to the eross did 
those who mocked him and jeered at him 
ever think that even the cross itself would 
become a symbol of blessing and salvation 
to millions upon earth ? Tha king of the 
Jews tkey called him in foolish mockery 
and he is today the Lord of Christendom, 
the Redeemer and Saviour all who believe 
him fo bə the Son of God. Ramkrishna 
Paramcansa lived an humble life forty-five 
years ago. Today he is regarded as an 
avatar ky many ; who can tell what place 
will be assigned to him a thousand years 
hence ? A -considerable literature has already 
grown up around his teachings and his 
memory. 

If we say one avatar is greater than 
another, or the founder of one religion is 
endowed more highly than another, we sow 
afresh the seed of the disputes that have 
been tha bane of all religions. And how 
are comparisons between these Teachers to 
be made? Is it by a comparison of the 
miracl3s attributed to each one of them, or 
by the number of the following of each and 
the extent of their spiritual dominions ? 
Hither of these tests would be misleading. 
In the first place, the most devout followers 
of every religion are content to read their 
own sacred books and do not take any 
interest in other scriptures. Suppose, in the 
next place, some one undertook to read all 
the sagred books of all religions. Would 
that make him competent to make a compari- 
son between the personalities of the great 
Teachers of humanity ? Did even the dis- 
ciples of the Buddha and the Christ, men 
who followed them constantly and listened 
to their zeachings, know all about the Masters ? 
There is no order of precedence in which 
such names can be placed and we shall be 
well-advised in being cautioned by the 
grave rəbuke administered by the Buddha 
to Sariputra, the right-hand disciple, who 
shared with Mudgaraputra the distinction of 
being the chief.follower of the Blessed One 
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Cn one occasion when no one else was 
present Sariputra told the Master: ‘Such a 
faith have I, O Lord, that methinks there 
never was and never will be either monk 
or FErahman greater or wiser than thou.’ 
Note should be taken of the fact that 
Sariputza did not call the Buddha an incarna- 
tion of God, or the embodiment of all divine 
qualities, because such a doctrine formed no 
part of the teachings of the Buddha. 

The Buddha replied, ‘Grand and buld are 
the words of thy mouth, Sariputra. Behold 
thou hast burst forth into ecstatic song. Of 
eourse, then, thou hast known all the sages 
that were ?’ 

‘No, Master.’ 

‘Of course, then, thou hast perceived all 
the sages who will appear in the long ages 
of the future ?’ 

‘No, Master.’ 

‘But at least then, Sariputra, thou know- 
est what I am, comprehending my mind 
with tky mind, and all about my conduct, 
wisdom, doctrine and mode of life ?’ 

‘Not so, Lord.’ 

‘Lo : here, Sariputra, no knowledge hast 
thou concerning Awakened Ones, past, future 
or present. Why then forsooth are thy 
words so grand and bold ? Why hast thou 
burst fozth in eestatic song ?’ 

This is the admonition to be always borne 
in mind. How can we call one prophet or 
Teacher greater than another when we 
really know nothing of either ? But human 
presumption is equalled by human ignornace, 
and we solemnly proclaim some one as a 
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faull incarnation and another as a part 
incarnation of God as if we carry in our 
poor heads and puny hands an instrument 
to measure God Himself! It is easy enough 
to compare kings and emperors, fools and 
wise men, men of wit and men of wealth, 
poets and philosophers, but the yard-stick 
that can measure the Masters of mercey 
and the Lords of ruth, the guides and 
teachers of the human race, the pathfinders 
who point out the ways that lead to salva- 
tion, has not been made. There is a legerd 
that a certain Brahman attempted to measure 
the height of the Buddha with a bamboo, 
but failed to do so because he could not 
find any bamboo which was not overtopped 
of the Buddha. * This must 
be interpreted in a metaphorical sense, for 
it is clear that the reference here is not — 
to the physical stature of the Buddha. The 
wisdom of this Brahman is not yet a thing 
of the past. In thinking of such Teachers 
let us atleast endeavour to reach a frame 
of mind in which we may truthfully say, 
‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief,’ 
Let us believe in the many paths that lead 
to the one Truth. And belief comes not in 
the pride of intellect or the rigidity of dogma, 
but in the lowliness of the spirit, the 
receptivity of the soul to light, whencesoever 
it may come. 

To Ramkrishna Paramahansa and the 
Exalted Ones of the Great White Lodge, 
homage! 





* Hieuen Tsang. 








THE FUTURE OF TH INDEPENDENT TRIF™ 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIZ 
By PROF. M. TIMUR 


I 


HE tribesman in the popular imagination 
T is a robber and cut-throat—a savage 
hardly to be distinguished from the 
beasts of the forest. This opinion is the 
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mind, The Indian pu. . ases his opin‘on 
on the opinions of these w~ for he has no 
personal knowledge of the frontier. Tous 
the tribesman is condemned throughout the 
length and breadth of India as a man vho 
robs innocent and peaceful citizens and 
whose activities cost millions of money evary 
“year.to the Indian exchequer. 

Yet no one can come in contact with 
him without admiring him, and the Brifish 
administrators of the Frontier are no excap- 
tion to this rule. His chief characterictic 
is the most intense love of independeree, 
from which flow most of his faults md 
failings. It is his patriotism which mazes 
him a robber and cut-throat in the eyes of 
the world. He cannot explain his point of 
view, for he knows no language of the wozld 
except his own, which is not a litercry 
language—nor is he a literary man; bat he 
always acts fromit, irrespective of what he 

-worid may say about him. The freedom he 
loves is not the one which is dear to pea3e- 
ful citizens living in an organised state 
where the interests of the state take preze- 
dence of individual interests and where ‘he 
state has the right to coerce the citizen wren 
the good of the community demands it. The 
tribesman (we speak especially of the Africis, 
Mahsuds, Wazirs and Mohmands) recognises 
no authority over him. He is not bound 
even to obey the tribal jirga if he is not 
so inclined. His ideal of political freedom 
is the anarchist one according to which the 
state has no authority and no power of 
voercion over the individual, all things are 
done by mutual agreement, there is no 
ruler and no ruled and all have eyral 
freedom. But he does not possess ‘he 
patience, forbearance and culture of ‘he 
mind essential for a successful working of 
this system—and it is doubtful if any people 
possess them at the present stage of ‘he 
mental development of the world. 

It should not be concluded from waat 
is said above that the tribesmen area lew- 
less rabble. Whenever there is danger of 
foreign aggression, they organise themsel’es 
into laskkars and oppose the invaders to 
the last man. ‘They have their councils to 
decide important questions both in times of 
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peace and war. But the instinct of ths 
tribesman seems to be, that he must hav3 
freely agreed to the formulation of a lav 
before he can be called upon to obey i. 
They have their leaders, but their authorit- 
depends on their power to convince thei: 
followers of the wisdom and justice of wha 
they do. The most powerful Malik eanno- 
be confident before consulting his peop‘ 
what course of action they would adopt or 
a certain occasion. He cannot order ther. 
as a King orders his subjects or a lord hie 
retainers. | 

In ar. uneducated society this law o. 
equal freedom cannot be maintained unles: 
every individual has the highest kind o 
courage and is physically able to defend hi: 
rights. This courage the Afridis, Wazirs 
Mahsuds and Mohmands possess in the 
highest degree. The Marris, Baluchis, Kakars 
Swatis ani Buneris, too, are highly spoken v' 
by the British military officers, but among 
them the individual does not seem to possess 
the same intense desire for his freedom, anc 
so they have submitted more or less com- 
pletely to the rule of their Khans. 

No cn3 who knows the tribesmen inti 
mately or has fought against them can omi 
to pay tribute to their great courage, physica. 
enduranze and faithfulness. There is & 
notion abroad that the tribesman is treacher- 
ous and should not be trusted. This i: 
wrong. He will be as faithful and loyal tc 
a friend as any other man, but no benefits 
received from a foreigner can make him ¢ 
traitor to his own country. He will fling 
his ‘loyalty’ to the winds when the indepen- 
dence o? ais own country is at stake. Nc 
doubt, there are perfidious men among them 
as there sre in all countries, but their specia 
reputation for treachery is due to their 
unwillmgaess to be loyal fo foreign govarn- 
ments when the interests of their owr 
country are in danger. 

That the tribesman can be loyal even tc 
a foreigner when he believes him to be his 
sincere friend is shown by the following 
uotations from Sir Robert Warburton’: 
Highteen Years in Khyber’. In exceptiona 
circumstances, as mentioned in the quotation 
a few individuals may be found who woulc 
serve their foreign employers loyally ever 
against their own eccuntry; but generally 
when serving in the armies of foreigr © 
governments they would desert en masse e 
taking wish them, if possible, their arms wher 
war is declared between their own country 
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ard their employers. The treachery of the 
tr besman when mentioned by foreigners 
məans nothing but the difficulty they experi- 
erce in persuading them to betray their 
ecuntry. 


We give below the opinion of Sir- Robert 
Warburton than whom no Englishman has 
ever had a greater opportunity of knowing 
the tribesmen intimately :— 


“From the first week in October 1897 tO 
April 5, 1898, I had with me four Afridi orderlies 
from the Khyber Rifles who acted also as guides 
or scouts and were continually being requisitioned 
foz that purpose. All proved faithful and loyal, 
although working against their own countrymen. 
One of them broke down from pneumonia, but the 
others continued to do the_ trying and perilous 
dtties required of them. They would often go 
oct of their own accord to gather information and 
frequently returned with clothes riddled with 
brllet holes, proofs of the wonderful escapes they 
had had. When it is remembered that they were 
literally carrying their lives, hourly in their hands 
ard knew the cruel certain fate which awaited 
them if they were taken prisoners, I do_ not think 
that I exaggerate in saying that such loyalty to 
the Sirkar deserved, recognition, and that no men 
better earned the Victoria Cross or the Military 
ee of Merit than these. But they got nothing”. 


"n B 


“The germs of confidence once established 
anidst these people always bear fruit and increase, 
ac I have found out, and the English official is 
treated with far greater deference and respect than 
by the British native subject of Peshawar, Rawal- 
pindi or of any other part of India, After 29 
years’ experience of Peshawar the British native 
scbject would have stolen the last, coat off my 
back if he had seen a chance of doing it with 
safety. In the Khyber Hills, at Landikotal, Tor 
Safar, Shilman valleys, etc, wherever my camp 
happened to be, it was apoint of honour with 
the independent hillman that nothing was ever 
removed from it. And the same security was 
assured to and secured to every visitor, European 
o> native”. P. 332. 


“The Afridi lad from his earliest childhood is 
teught by the circumstances of his existence and 
lize to distrust all mankind, and very often his 
near relations, heirs to his small plot of land by 
right of inheritance, are his deadliest enemies. 
Distrust of all mankind and readiness to strike 
tke first blow for the safety of his own life, have, 
therefore, become the maxims of the Afridi. If you 
can Overcome this mistrust and be kind in word 
tc him, he will repay you by, great devotion, an 
he will put up with any punishment you like to 
give him except abuse. It took me years to get 
ttrough this thick crust of mistrust. but what was 
tke after-result ? For upwards of fifteen years 
I went about unarmed amongst these people. My 
camp, wherever it happened to be pitched, was 
always guarded and protected by them. The 
Khyber range, with a 
Icng record of bloodfeuds, dropped these feuds for 
the time being when in my camp. Property was 
always safe and the only record of anything being 
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ever removed was the gear belonging to a trooper 
of the Khyber Rifles taken away from the |Serai 
at Landi Kotal, which was a case of enmity, but 
every item was brought back and placed at Malik 
Walli Muhammad Khan’s gateway in the Khyber. 
The only loss ever incurred by me was that I 
have already related, when my pony, Colonel 
Barrow’s charger, Captain, Swanstone’s pony and 
some ten mules were carried off from the camp 
of the Second Division Tirah Field Force at 
Suvikot on December 17, 1897. Time after time 
have the Afridi elders and_jirgas supported me 
eyen against their own Maliks, Lastly, when at 
Bagh in the Maidan of Tirah during November, 
December, 1897, with war, and burning houses and 
desolation surrounding them, when I told the old 
men of the Afridis in reply to their cry, that it 
was out of my power to help them then, the jirga 
with tears in their eyes replied; ‘Never mind, 
Sahib, whatever happens we are earnestly praying 
that you may not be injured in this campaign’. 
These old men were witnessing the destruction of 
everything that was dear and sweet to them in 
life—the burning of their homes, built up with 
enormous labour and after several years of work, 
for, in Tirah, forts are not built by contract. And 
yet in that supreme hourof their distress they 
had a thought for the safety of the kafir who had 
done nothing for them, except to try to be their 
friend.’ ’ P. 344. 


H 


lt would be said that the Afridi or the 
Wazir may be a fine man in himself, but he 
is a very troublesome neighbour for India. 
It is their presence which makes life and 
propery unsafe on the Frontier. We- must 
analyse the causes which lead the tribesman 
to raid British territory before convicting 
him of this charge. Predatory habits aud 
poverty are generally considered to be the 
causes of these raids. There are bad charac- 
ters in every country, even in~ peaceful 
India and, no doubt, a few of the inor 
raids may be attributed to them. But pover=~ 
ty alone ts never the cause of a daring raid, 
The leader of a raid must be a man of 
substance. He must possess good rifles and 
a sturdy following. The poor among the 
tribesmen work peacefully in the Frontier: 
towns as coolies. A thief is hated by the ` 
tribesmen themselves. Unless an element of 
daring and romance is found in the per- 
formarce the raider is not held up to ad- 
miration even among his own people. 
Besides this, the average tribesman is better 
off than the average man in India. The fact 
is borne out by the testimony of their own 
leading Maliks. To rob innocent people is 
not the instinct of the inhabitants of the in- 
dependent tribes, nor is it a necessity for 
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them. The chief causes which make life and 
property so insecure at certain times on the 
Frontier are the political and personal 
grievances of the tribesmen. The keynote of 
their character is love of independence. 
To maintain their indepedence against two 
powerful states, one on the east and the 
other on the west of their narrow strip of 
land they must have arms and ammunition. 
The tribesman, it must be remembered, is not 
partial even to Afghanistan when a question 
of his own independence is involved. He 
manufactures arms in his own country, but for 
he cannot manufacture himself, he raids 
armories, for he cannot import any arms 
India. Most of the raids are made 
s or to get money in order to 
hem. Every tribesman considers 
a responsible part of his own nation 
and views every British citizen in the same 
light. If the tribesman has a grisvance 
against the British Government he avenges 
himself on the British subjects. The British 
Government, too, does .the same with him. 
If a raid is committed by a few desperadoes, 
the . whole tribe is taken to task for it and 
they are heavily fined, military expeditions 
are sent against them and their villages and 
crops are burnt down. 


The most terrible raids ever experienced 
by the people of Peshawar were those dur- 
ing the late Afghan War in 1919. Every 
night the city and the cantonment of Pesha- 
war were raided. Firing began immediately 
after sunset. When peace was made with 
Afghanistan the raids ceased of their own 
accord. This clearly shows that we must 
solve the political problem before we can 
have peace on the Frontier. It is generally 
believed by British politicians that if the 
lot of the tribesmen could be improved by 
encoureging the emigration of their surplus 
population to India where they could be 
provided with land on the canals, wa could 
have peace on the frontier. It is also some- 
times thought that by constructing a few 
canals in suitable places much land could 
be brought under cultivation and if this 
was given to the tribes, they could be made 
peaceful. No doubt, if the tribesmen had 
plenty of good land to cultivate, which they 
have not got at present, they woald not 
have the excuse of poverty to raid British 
territory. Many petty raids from across 
the border would also stop. But it is 
doubtful if the tribesmen would cease to 
trouble the Indian Government as long as 
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the latter holds advanced military posts in 
their ftarritory and they fear that it has 
designs .on their independence.. The Indian 
government cannot make them loyal to itself 
by giving them land. If, however, such 
useful works as canals are constructed in 
their tarritory merely as acts of magnani- 
mity to help its neighbours without any 
intention of controlling them and they are 
not required to barter away their freedom 
for agricultural land, the Government ot 
a may secure the real friendship of the 
ribes. 


We shall now state the policy of the 
British Government, which is the source oz 
all its troubles, in the words of the specia 
correspondent of the Pioneer, who was sen 
with the permission of the Government dur 
the third Afghan War (1919) to investigato 
the actual conditions on the Frontier anc 
report on them. 


“Tar several reasons, therefore, it is desirable 
that we should have clear ideas on the subject ci 
the frontier, The problem is easy to state thoug. 
difficut to solve. There are, as every body knows, 
three policies that may be followed. The first 3 
not likely to commend itself, though its adoption 
originally would have saved us most of om 
difficulties. It would fix our frontier at ths 
Indus. This is a natural line and would be easy 
to hold; but to give up the Trans-Indus country 
after seventy years of occupation would weaken 
too much the prestige of the Indian Empire and 
would, moreover, be grossly unfair to the presert 
inhabitants; we could not abandon them to ths 
fury of their hereditary foes; such a refusal af 
respousibilities incurred would seem but a feeble 
beginnirg of responsible government. 


. _ The second policy has found many_ advocates: 
it is commonly known as, the forward policy. It 
has all the merits of logical consistency and the 
disadvantages of impracticableness. 


According to this we should extend orr 
administrative control from the present line which 
skirts the hills, to the Afghan boundary, which wes 
defined in part by, the pillars set up by tke 
Boundary Commission of the Durand Agreemert 
and completely delimited by the additional pillars 
on the further side of Landi Khana, erected after 
ithe recent campaign. This would entail the ex- 
ercise f effective control, by occupation ar 
disarmament, over all those wild and difficult traces 
of hilt territory at present in the possession of the 
independenti tribes.* 


The initial undertaking would involve the ez- 
penditure of large sums of money either, by way 
of compensation or_on military expeditions to 
compel submission. In order to keep what we hed 


* The italics are ours. It is the fear of tkise 
treatment which makes the tribesinan restless and 


confirms him in his attitude of hostility towards ° 


India and its people. 


meee mme ra in 
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thus bought by blood or money we should have 
to maiastain permanent garrisons in the conquered 
territory. The resistance would at first-be fierce 
and never entirely die down. The Durand line is 
not a natural boundary like the Indus, offering 
physical features of defence; to hold it we should 
need strong forts at frequent intervals. The tribes 
on zhe further side of it cannot be controlled from 
Kazul, and whatever, our relations with the Afghan 
Government, we should be liable to constant raids 
and occasional attempts to co-operate with the 
malzontents on our side of the border. Nor would 
the expense and harassment of this permanent 
occupation result in any great security In time of 
invesion. We should either have to retire to a 
more defensible front or keep up long lines of 
cormmunication through country most favourable 
to snipers and ambuscades among a population 
whish would almost certainly rise against us. 
Previous disarmament would count for little ; arms 
can, always be smuggled through a mountainous 
region, We might, of course, follow Roman 
example, make a desert of the independent terri- 
tor; and call it peace ; but however logical may 
be the maxim, “Krieg ist Krieg,” it does not 
ultimately pay, and our imperial policy has 
defaitely refused to adopt the methods which the 
Germans practised in Africa. That is inconceivable, 
but it is difficult to see how on any other method 
the Forward policy can be practicable. It may 
worx well on certain parts of the frontier ; the 
Sandeman settlement of Baluchistan has been on 
the whole a success ; but this does not guarantee 
thar similar measures would produce similar 
results elsewhere. There is an extraordinary 
diversity of temperament, if one can call it that, 
on the frontier, and it often happens that an 
administrator who is popular with one set of tribes 
will fail completely with another. The policy is 
In wany ways attractive : if, seems the strong thing 
to do: but a consideration of the practical 
difficulties, in the way of extending our admini- 
strative control up to the Durand line, will, I think, 
din=nish the attraction. 


There remains the third policy, which has, in 
fact. governed our relations with the tribes since 
the time of Lord Curzon. We have endeavoured 
to limit our interference with them “so as to 
avoic the extension of administrative control over 
tribal territory.” It may be argued that this policy 
has not been justified by results and it is true that 
we cave not enjoyed unbroken peace upon our 
borcers ; bat the trouble has been sporadic and 
loca.; we have had no widespread rebellion such 
as occurred in 1897. The state of the frontier, 
however, is far from satisfactory, as the inhabitants 
of Peshawar and other border districts will, I am 
sure. agree. There would seem to be no practical 
alternative to the policy, but_the methods of giving 
effect to it need revision. We must stand fast 
where we are ; but we can and must strengthen 
our position.” Indian _ Frontier Organisation 
(Piozner Press, 1920), pp. 71-74. 


Colonel Hanna made the following obser- 
e vations on the Forward Policy in his “India’s 
Scientific Frontier’, published in 1895, See 
pp. 90 and 91: 
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‘The adoption of this course would, however, 
compel us to add another Army Corps to our 
Angio-Indian Army, and so consumniate India’s 
financial ruin, or else to denude the country of 
troops and, in so doing, to risk the loss of the 
kernel in cilnging to its shell. I do not think that 
the politicians and strategists of the ‘forward’ 
school are prepared to accept either alternative, 
and I do not believe that they are deceived as to 
the nature of the frontier with which they have 
so far succeeded in endowing India. They know 
as well as their opponents that if is hopelessly 
weak, practically and, theoretically unscientific ; but 
its defects are, in their eyes, its, merits, since they 
will furnish them some day with the arguments 
which they will use to induce the British Gover 
ment to assent toa still further advance 
the next wave, of ‘Brevet-Mania’ and ‘Ki 
Mania’ coinciding with a fresh Russi 
sweeps over the Anglo-Indian Arm; 
from their lips that we shall hear t 
varnished truths which I have heen 







impress upon my readers, but wre “Bp 
application ; for the moral of these } , 2.“2,°7 
me, ‘backwards’ whilst, for them, 17%, °° “Q 


Afghaniste%, “9, & 


‘forwards.’ Forward into ) z R 
withou, 2, V é 


consent if it can be obtained, 


withheld ; forward to Kandhar ar» al; 
forward to the Hindukush; _ forwar& the 
Oxus. Always and eyerywhere, the. will 


be some obstacle concealing the movements of 
the enemy that must be swept away, 
some pass of which both ends must be held, 
some river of which, both banks must be 
commanded, some sation which must be 
coerced into friendship; and always and 
everywhere the “scientific frontier” will elude 
their grasp and mock their hopes; not that 
it does not exist, but because that they have 


turned their backs, on it and left it far 
behind: for what is a scientific frontier? 
Surely, one which it is easy and cheap to 
defend and difficult and costly to attack ; 
and no frontier in the world fulfils that 
definition more thoroughly than the frontier 


which satisfied Lawrence and Mansfield, Norman 
and Durand,” 


No satisfactory solution of the Frontier 
problem, as it evident from the above 
quotations, has been found up to the present 
time. To bring the Indian Frontier back to 
the Indus is out of the question now, both 
for the prestige of the Empire and in the 
interests of the town population of the 
Frontier Province. The cost in menand money 
of carrying out the Forward Policy is pro- 
hivitive. The half Forward Policy (the one 
now in operation) will always be looked upon 
with suspicion by the tribesmen in times 
of peace, who may give expression 
to their resentment from time to 
time by making raids, and it will 
be of no service in times of 
war, as was proved in the Third Afghan 
War. The establishment of British canton- 
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ments in the heart of the indeperdent 
territory, at Razmak and Landi Kotal will 
always rankle in the hearts of the tribesmen. 
The foreign policy of India is in a hopeless 
tangle on this frontier and there seems to 
be no possible way of unravelling it by poli- 
tical devices. If a bold statesman had ziven 
a free hand to Sir Robert Sandeman in 
the eightees or ninetees of the last cextury, 
he might possibly have annexed the 
independent territory and tamedits inhabiants; 
but now the tribesmen are much stronger 
than they were then. They bave used this 
time te improve their tactics and armaments. 
They are better organised and better accuain- 
ted with world polities. The use of the 
modern rifle and the employment of modern 
tactics which they have learnt by serving in 
the Indian army, have increased their powers 
of resistance immensely. 


It must, however, be admitted in feirness 
to British soldiers and statesmen who have 
so far guided the policy of this frontier that 
they had no desire of conquest for tha sake 
of conquest, Their only anxiety wes the 
defence of India against Russian encroach- 
ment. If they had made the Indus «s_ the 
boundary line of India and the first line of 
defence against a foreign army, the moral 
effect of a war so close to their homes would 
have been very bad upon the Indian popu- 
lation. They also wanted to avo:d the 
devastation of the country which is a neces- 
sary consequence of war. In brief. they 
wanted to fight all wars intended for the 
defence of India outside the country itself. 
The following quotation from a recent book, 
“The Defence of India” by “Arthur Vincent” 
{1922), will bear out the above statement. 


“It is a cardinal principle of stratexy and 
tractics alike, and perhaps the best recent instance 
is the commencement of the war in the “Vest in 
1914. Germany devoted the whole of her energy 
to carrying the war out of her own country at the 
first sweep. She was successful, and although in 
the end she was vanquished after more tkan four 
years of the most terrible war in history, it was 
France and Belgium who bore the entirety of its 
devastation. Had she held back to aer own 
frontier, as those who advocate the Indus line 
would have India do, sooner or later sie must 
have been forced across it even if only foz a_ time, 
and her own towns. villages and fields wenld have 
known the fate of Ypres and of Rheims. It is for 
India we are to fight, if needs be, in defence; and 
at all costs India’s soil must be kept cleat of the 
war. For this reason alone, if no other were forth- 
coming, it would be necessary to go azsross the 
Jndus. By crossing it we choose the ground upon 
which India’s defence shall be fought out, we 
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meet potential invaders far from the soil of India 
itself, and we are enabled to deal with them 
before th2y can approach it”. P. 55. 

Indian politicians must be thankful to 
the British statesmen and soldiers for their 
anxiety to keep Indian soil clear of war; 
but can the Frontier men have the same 
feelings about this policy which has convert- 
ed taeir land into the theatre of India’s 
defensive wars ? If it is desirable to carry 
war out of one’s own country, is it also 
justifiable to carry it into another country © 
How js this other country to be treated F 
Asa friend or as an enemy ? Or is it tc 
hold an anomalous and undefined position 
which is the best condition for breeding 
suspicions and creating grievances on bott 
sides. The reason why the Frontier probler 
has be2zome insoluble is that the interests of 
the Independent territory and even those of 
the administered districts of the North-Wes- 
Frontier Province have always been ignored 
and subordinated to those of India. The 
Frontier Province has not been given ‘re- 
forms’ up to this time in spite of tha 
favourable report of the Enquiry Committee, 
the resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
and a strong demand by the people of the 
Frortier. There is a strong party among 
Indiar politicians, too, whose sole thought is 
for ths safety of India, whatever treatmert 
may be meted out to other nations living 
on its frontiers. But it must be remembered 
by them that the greatest safety for any 
natinn lies in its being just and kind to i:s 
neighbours. If it is. India’s desire to win 
Swaraj for itself, it should not begin ty 
depriving its neighbours of their Swara j. The 
Independent Territory is sometimes called 
‘No man’s land? Perhaps it is implied that 
the tribesmen are not men and, therefore, jo 
not deserve to be respected as such. 


The question is, what part can the 
Government of India and its people play in 
improving the lot of the Frontier tribes so 
that they may become peaceful and prosper- 
ous neighbours. There may be three possible 
ways of achieving this object. The first is 
by subjugating them and conferring on them 
all the benefits of a civilised government, 
This course is impracticable, as we have 
already shown. There are more than 300,000 
fighting men on the Frontier armed with 
modern rifles, familiar with modern tactics. 
accurate marksmen and prepared to’ resiet . 
any encroachment on their independence ta 
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the last man. Their subjugation is not an 
easy task for India to undertake. 

The second course is to leave them as 
they are to ‘enjoy their blood-feuds, but to 
secure their attachment to the Indian Govern- 
ment by making them economicallly depen- 
dent on India, by giving them pensions and 
allowances, enlisting them in the Indian 
Army in order to find an out-let for their 
superfluous energy and giving those who are 
educated among them posts in the Civil 
Department. This policy, though not in the 
true interests of the tribesmen, may be use- 
ful so India if they can be truly attached 
to its government, But as the experience 
of the Great War shows, the regiments of 
the tribesmen did not prove faithful in any 
theatre of war. Even if they could be loyal, 
the presence of mercenaries in large numbers 
in the Indian Army would not be in the 
interasts of the rising democracy. Their 
presence might introduce complications 
during the critical periods of its development. 


In the civil department also their 
presence would be anomalous in a country 
governed on democratic lines. It would, 
therefore, not be in the true interests of 
India or the independent tribes to under- 
mine thə independence of the latter by 
econcmie methods. The greatest difficulty, 
however, in the way of such a course is 
that no country has enough treasure to 
suppcrt a foreign population on subsidies 
and allowances and keep them contented 
by this means. It is a very dangerous 
course to take the manhood of a country 
off their legitimate work of developing the 
natural resources of their own country and 
make them parasites on their neighbours. 

The third and the only practicable way 
to civilise tbe Independent tribes is to give 
up all ideas of annexing their country, to 
declara it openly and to assure the tribesmen 
that the forward policy in all its forms 
would be abandoned as soon as they have 
established a civilised government in their 
country. i 

No: only this, but the tribesmen must 
be brought under strong moral and intellec- 
tual icfluences which education on Western 
lines alone can exercise before they can be 
able tc davelop their rude democracy into 
a civilised republic and dig up the hidden 
treasurzs oftheir country. The Government 
of India is not in a position to do this. If any 
” government, British or Afghan, tried to edu- 
‘cate the tribesmen even with the most philan- 
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thropic motives, it would be suspected by 
them of having designs on their indepen- 
dence. They have no book knowledge, 
and are solely guided by ‘rough maxims 
hewn from life’, and in their experience 
there is no philanthropy in politics. The. 
desire for education and betterment must 
arise among the people themselves before 
guidance from outside can be useful. It is. 
a matter for satisfaction that this desire 
exists in the most unmista able form. 

The tribesmen are not wunprogressive 
savages, as those who only know them by 
reputation may consider. They are st 
Mussalmans and the civilising influénce of 
a monotheistic religion is not to be under- 
rated. They are sometimes accused of 
fanaticism, but it is their intense patriotism 
which is mistaken by outsiders for fanati-. 
cism. They are not impervious to Western 
influences. Forty years ago they were armed. 
with matchlocks. Then they adopted sniders, 
which were replaced by Martini Henris, 
and now they are armed with small bore,. 
high velocity rifles, the same as used in the 
Indian army. They used to depend for 
their ammunition on what they could buy 
or steal from other countries. Now they 
manufacture rifles and ammunition in their 


-own country. In old days they used to- 


rush openly at British guns in the hope 
of capturing them and were killed 
like flies. Now they are considered by the 
British generals to be the best guerrilla. 
fighters in the world. They use the 
heliograph, binoculars and hand grenades 
in their wars. Forty years ago they used 
to wear heavy turbans,. big trousers and. 
unmanageable shirts. They had long hair 
and shaggy beards. Now if one looks at an 
Afridi one finds him close-cropped, clean- 
shaven and wearing the lightest and most 
convenient form of dress. When fighting 
they wear khaki or grey. In the homes of 
the lowest class of the Afridis one would 
find fine tea sets, tea tables and clean table- 
cloths. When one talks to an Afridi Malik 
one cannot but be impressed by his intelli- 
gence and keen insight into politics. There. 
doubt that the tribesman is on the- 


is no 

road to progress. The question is only 

how to guide and encourage him, a 
Neither the Afghan nor the British. 


government would be trusted by the tribes- 
men. Private philanthropic societies of- 
Indian Mussalmans may, howéver,- succeed 
in gaining their confidence. But they will 
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be between two fires. If they gain the 
confidence of the tribesmen they may be 
mistrusted by the Indian Government, and 
if they are trusted by the Indian Gorern- 
ment, they may be mistrusted by the tribes- 
men. The tribesmen have to be more careful 
in admitting foreigners into their country by 
reason of their small numbers and peculiar 
geographical position. But the powerful Indian 
Government can afford to be magnanimous. 
Tf the Government of India were not 
to stand in the way of educational soc’ eties 
which , may interest themselves in the work 
of edúcating and enlightening the tribesmen 
they might be educated within a reasonably 
short time. It is not proposed to throw 
new responsibilities on the Goverrment 
in the event of British subjects being 
maltreated. All who go must go on their 
own responsibility. What the Goverrment 
of India is required fo do is to adopt a 
policy of trust towards such societies. In 
the case of old established societies like the 
managing bodies of the Muslim University, 
the Islamia College, Lahore and the Islamia 
College, Peshwar it would not be dificult 
for the Government to find out the bona 
fides of their philanthropic effurts. Even 
where new societies are formed fo? this 
purpose a reasonable amount of scrutiny 
may convince a. trusting government with 
what aims such societies have been formed. 

The education which the tribesmen would 
require need not follow slavishly the curricula 
of Indian Universities. It is not intended 
to flood the offices of the Indian Government 
with Afridi garduates. What they want, 
at present, is a practical knowledge of modern 
sciences in arder to be able to develop the 
agricultural and mineral resources of their 
country and a knowledge of those parts of 
literature which may mollify their hearts 
and make them able to manage their affairs 
in a better way. ‘There are rich mines in 
their country and once their energies are 
directed into this channel and their indepen- 
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dence secured by treaties with their two 
powerful neighbours, they will prove the 
most deacefal neighbours. 

The establishment of a sione and peace- 
fal republic (the tribesmen would not accept 
any other form of government) would be the 
best security for peace on this frontier. It 
will act as an impenetrable barrier like 
Switzerland between strong states and prevent 
them from coming into conflict with eash 
other. If the Government of India desires 
Afghanistan to be strong and independcat 
so that it may act like a buffer state betwesn 
India and Russia, there is greater reason or 
making the narrow strip of land, called the 
indepandent territory, an impenetrable wail 
between India and its Western neighbotrs 
and this can only be done when the tribes 
are organised into a powerful, independent 
and friendly state. Their numbers and res- 
ourees are so small that they can never be 
dreaded as possible invaders of India They 
are powerful only so long as they are ir 
their own hills 

Wider interests of humanity also require 
that a race with such bodily and mental 
qualities, with such strong wills and indomi- 
table aouraga should not be allowed to ro: 
in negligence. The development of ‘he 
world civlisation requires nothing like strong 
wills, fresh minds and healthy bodies. An 
easy life and too much mental strain do nat 
allow any civilised nation to keep up its 
prominence for an indefinitely long time. 
The bodies deteriorate first and then tha 
mincs. Civilisation ‘always requires an 
infusicn of wild blood to maintain its 
strecgsh. Such people should be regarded 
like untapped stores of human energy which 
should be used to further the ends of civil- 
sation and should not be wasted in wars. 
They should be liberally and kindly treated 
by ell civilised nations coming in contact 
with them. An opposite policy, by weakenirg 
the stock of the human race, may prore 
suicidal for civilisation itself. 


THE SCHOOL OF VEDIC RESEARCH IN AMERIUA 


By DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE, 


Lecturer in Politicat Science, State University of Lowa 


AE interests which the Oriental scholars 
cf America and Europe have taken in 
India, until recently, have been in the 

main philological. Although individuals, here 
and there, have shown spasmodic concern in 
Hindu thought, no systematic effort has 
bees made to introduce the study of Hindu 
culture and philosophy into the universities 
of the West. The recently organized Inter- 
national School of Vedic and Allied Research 
in the city of Naw York is a step in that 
direction. 

The chief purpose of the School is to 
promote a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the cultures of the Hast—especially 
the Vedic eulture—and those of the West, as 
beirz mutually complementary. Specifically 
the International School is striving to achieve 
the Zollowing : 

IL The establishment of Educational 
Relezions and Exchange Scholarships as 
between the universities of America, Europe, 
and zhe East, especially India. 

I. The development of a wider interest 
in languages and literatures of Vedic origin 
and affinity as an aid to general culture and, 
in particular, to humanistic studies. 

ITIL Systematic studies in Vedie, Indo- 
Eurcpean (Aryan), Sumerian, Semitic, 
Hitt.te and other “West-Asiatic’ and allied 
subjects, in the light of the latest archseo- 
logical discoveries. 

I7. Continued archeological research in 
Armenia and other places where such dis- 
coveries have already been made or may be 
madz in the future. 

Dr. Charles Rockwell Lanman, Professor 
Emeritus in Harvard University, is the 
Honcrary President of the International 
Sehcol of Vedic Research. “The whole 
spiritual and material background of the life 
of India differs so completely from that of 
the West that neither can ever understand 
the zther from a mere study of the other’s 
literary monuments”, said Dr. Lanman, who 
is recognized: as the dean of Sanskritic 
scho.arship in the United States. “Sneh a 





study is indeed inexorably necessary, and it 
must be fortified by broad and rigorous 
training in the many-sided methods of today. 


But that is not enough. An Occident- 


would faithfully interpret India to the West 
must also know the life of India from actual 
observation and experience, and must be 
able to look at it from the Hastern angle of 
vision. Accordingly, for example, the Sans- 


krit professor of the next generation must 
have resided in India, have mixed (so far 
as possible) with its people and have 


mastered one or more of the great modern 
vernaculazs, such as Marathi or Bengali. And. 
on the otaer hand, since the Hindus them- 
selves are already actively engaged in inter- 
preting the Hast fo the West, it is needful 
also to look at life as we look at it, aud thus 
to find out what things—such, let us say, as 
repose of spirit or the simple life, the West 
most needs to learn of the East.” 

Professor Lauman went to the heart of 
the subject when he pleaded for sincere 
co-operation of Indianists of the Occident with 
those of the Orient. “The business of 
us Orientzlists”, remarked Dr. Lanman, “is 
something that is in vital relation with urgent 
practical and political needs, The work calls 
for co-operation, and above all things else, for 
co-operation in a spirit of mutual sympathy 
and teachableness. There is much that 
America may learn from the history of the 
people of India, and much again that the. 
Hindas may learn from the West. But the 
lessons will be of no avail, unless the spirit 
of arrogant self-sufficiency give way to the 
spirit of docility, and the spirit of unfriendly 
criticism to that of mutually helpful cons- 
tructive efort. Both India and the West 
must be at once both teacher and taught.” 

This is the first time in America that 
distinguished educationalists have formally 
associated themselves with an institution 
seeking to make the Vedic culture known in 
the West, and introduce it into the Westera 
universities. Among the active officers of 
the School I find such well-known names as 


ed ead 


co 


Professor Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; Dr. Duggan, Director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education maintained 
by the Carnegie Foundation; Dr. Paul 
Monroe, Director of the International Insfi- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is the editor of the famous 
Encyclopedia of Education. Both Duggen 
and Monroe exercise great influence in 
international educational affairs. 

Space does not allow me to tell of the 
various distinguished scholars connected 
with the School; but I must mention the 
name of Pundit Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, 
who is the real inspiring genius back of tae 
movement. Without his vision, his efforts 
and his enthusiasm, the International Schcol 
of Vedic and Allied Research would pro- 
bably never come into existence. 

Pundit J. C. Chatterji was born in the 
district of Birbhum in Bengal, within a faw 
miles of the Shantiniketan school of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. He received his early training 
under such men of learning as Pundits 
Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara and Mahesha 
Chandra Nyayaratna of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Later, as a 
government scholar, he studied at Cambridge 
University and published his thesis on 
Hindu Realism. Since then, he has written 
half a dozen other serious books on Indian 
literature and philosophy. In recognition 
of his Sanskrit scholarship, the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandala, under the Presideacy 
of the Maharajah of Darbhanga, confsrred 
upon him the title of Vidya-varidhi. 
-Chatterji is a modest man, and is relact- 
ant to speak of his achievements. I maneged 
to learn, however, that he was for many 
years the Director of Oriental Research 
in Kashmir, and was for a while the ehief 
of the Department of Religious Administra- 
tion and Education in Baroda. It augurs 
well for the future of the International 
School of Vedic and Allied Research that 
an accomplished scholar of the calibre of 
Chatterji has been willing to consecrate his 
talents for its service. 

When asked how the School is goirg to 
work out its plans, Chatterji said: “The 
methods of the School will be strictly 
scholarly and academic. We are, however, 
endeavouring to have the intrinsic value of 
‘Vedic culture recognized by the scholarly 
and the thoughtful people of the West who, 
cup-till-now, have studied Indian culture 
merely as of historic importance, as an in- 
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teresting relic of the dead past, without any 
realization of its living significance to our 
every day life. That is to say, they have 


studied cur culture much in the same way 


as they study rock fossils or archzological — 


remains. The International School of Vedic 
and Allied Research is trying to change all 
that.” 





Pundit Jagadish Chandra Chatterji 
Director, Internationai Vedic Schoo 


In order to influence the educational 
centres and universities in America on behalf 
of Oriental culture, a strong committee of 
educationalists has been organized. The com- 
mittee will arrange for lectures at different 
universities and send out members of the 
School staff to speak on Indian subjects, 
especially on Indian philosophy and Vedic 
culture Attempt will also be made to per- 
suade these institutions to offer regular 
courses on Eastern culture. When the plan 
has developed a little more fully, the School 
will bring over from India competent scholars 
and exponents of Hindu thought to the 
United States, as it will also send , out 


American savants of Oriental thought to 


India. ; 
The School is already on a sound financial 
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basis, and additional support has also been 
assured with the expansion of the institu- 
tion. | 

The executive office of the International 
School of Vedic Research is at present 
loeated on the *fifteenth floor of the New 
York Times Building, New York City. The 
School, however, has secured an extensive 
zeal estate property in the village of Nyack, 
which is only thirty miles from the heart 
of the great metropolis. This property, 
beautifully situated on the Hudson River, is 
valued at fifteen lakhs of rupees. It is here 
that the future Vedic University of America 
will some day be erected. At least, that is 
fhe dream of Pundit Chatterji. 

I had a delightful visit at Nyack. I was 
particularly pleased with the residential 
headquarters of the School staff, and its 
library. From the veranda of one of its 
Sehool buildings I could see the encircling 
parple mountains at a short distance, and 
hear the waves of the lovely Hudson go 
smiling seawards. Although the house with 
its spacious garden is amply provided with 
all the comforts and conveniences of up-to- 
deste American life, its dignity and serenity 
is a constant reminder of the Hindu 
ashramas we read about in the Vedie liter- 
ature. What a bliss it must be for a Vedic 
scholar to live in such a place ! 

This property at Nyack was donated to 
the school by Doctor Pierre Arnold Bernard, 
a charming man to meet. He lived in 


* India for nearly twelve years studying the 


Tantras and Yoga, especially Ghatastha Yoga. 
A Hindu at heart, he is ready to do almost 
anything for the true service of India. 

I must not forget to mention that another 
splendid property, an old mediaeval castle 
on the Lake Constance at the Swiss-German 
border, has been offered for the housing of 
the European section of the International 
School of Vedic and Allied Research. 
Arrangements are also being made in 
Benares and Srinagar (Kashmir), for Western 
scholars who may wish to visit India for 
purposes of resident study there in connec- 
tiom with the School. Nor is this all. Non- 
resident, but affiliated, scholars will be en- 
couraged to carry on their special work 
wherever they happen to be. 

The School is very anxious to make 
available tothe West good Sanskrit texts 
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and good English translations thereof. Roth 
and Whitney, Weber, Max Muller, von 
Schroeder have given the Western world the 
Vedas; the Hindus themselves, the Epos ; 
Rhys Davids and his collaborators, the texts. 
of Buddhism. The first editions of these 


pioneers, according to the founders of the 
School, should now be regarded as only 
provisional. The coming generation of 


Indianists must busy themselves to make new 
editions. 


Moreover. the future Indianists should 
work on some of the subjects which have 
been studied but slightly, if at all, by the 
Westerners : they should work, for instance, 
on Dramatics (Natya-shastra), political and 
social Science (Artha-shastra). In addition 
to these, they must compile new Sanskrit. 
dictionaries, and create a more intelligent 


interest in Sanskrit learning. 

This is a big task, to be sure: but the 
School is already engaged in various lines 
of activity. Dr. K. F. Leidecker, a member 
of the staff, has written two learned mono- 
graphs ; one on the Greek Stoics as compared 
with certain schools of Hindu thought, and 
another on the Upanishads. He is now 
employed on a work on Vedic philosophy, 
and an introduction to Vedic studies. He is 
also planning, in co-operation with others, a 
Sanskrit lexicon and encylopedia, and new 
translations of the Vedas. 


Mr. P. Whittlesey, another member of the 
School staff, is devoting himself to a com- 


parative study of Greek and Hindu thought. ~ 


Still another piece of research that is being 
undertaken by the School is the relation 
between Greek and Hindu medicine. 

Further, the School has under consider- 
ation archeological explorations in Armenia: 
and Anatolia, where tablets bearing the names 
of Vedic deities and other evidences of the 
presence of Vedic people: have already been 
discovered, Who can estimate the value of 
such work which will shed authentic light 


on our past and help arrive at correct 


appreciation of inter-racial cultures ? 
The International School of Vedic and 


e a 


Allied Research, which is not yet six months- - 


old, has a great future before it. Pundit J. C. 
Chatterji, who so ably officiated at its birth 
and is its godfather, deserves well of alb 
who are proud to-be called Hindus. 


THE ACTRESS 


By PREM CHAND . 


I 


AYHE curtain fellon the last scene of the pla. 
& Tara Devi, acting the part of Sakuntala, 
had wrought a strange spell over tke 
‘Spectators. While she stood before Raja 
‘Dushyant giving utterance to words of pain, 
remorse and bitter reproach, the huge and- 
‘ence, transgressing the laws of etiquetts, 
rushed toward the stage, 
vehemently. Many of them found their way 
‘on to the stage and fell at her feet. Tke 
whole stage was covered with flowers ard 
jewellery. And if af this critical momect 
Menaka had not appeared in her aerial 
chariot and flown away with Sakuntala, a 
few of the spectators would, without doutt, 
have lost their lives. The manager of tke 
| show at once appeared before the  curtaia, 
thanked the audience for their appreciatioa, 
and promised to stage the same play tke 
next day. The excited audience was pacified. 
But a young man still stood on the staga. 
He was tall, well-built and fair, and his face 
avas filled with a strange spiritual light. He 
dooked like a prinoe. 

“May I see Tara Devi for a moment ?” Le 
asked the manager, when the other spectatocs 
had left the hall. 

“That is against our rules,” said the 
manager indifferently. 

“Can yousend in my note to her?” asked 
the young man once again. 

The manager replied with the same in- 
difference: “Excuse me, please. No. That, 
too, is against our rules.” 

The young man turned away in discp- 
pointment, got down from the stage, and was 
about to leave the ball, when the manager 
called ont—"Wait a minute, please. Ycur 
ecard ?” 

The young man took out a piece of paper 
from his pocket, scribbled something upon if, 
and handed it to the manager. 

The manager cast a glance at 
and read the following— 

Kunwar Nirmal Kant Chowdhary, O. B. E. 

The bard expression of the managers 
face softened instantaneously. Kunwar Nirmal 


the paper, 


applauding her. 


Kant, a premier rais of the city, an 
honoured litterateur, and accomplished mausi- 
cian, a great scholar, a taluqdar commanding 
an income of seven or eight lacs a year, a 
philanthropist whose liberal purse supported 
several public associations, was standing 
before him in the capacity of an ordinary 
caller, The manager was overwhelmed with 
shame at his curtness and indifference. 

“Pardon me, sir,’ said he with great 
humility. “I am so sorry. I will take your 
card to Tara Devi at once.” 

Kunwar Sahib motioned him to stay, and 
said, “Let it be. Please don’t trouble her. 
It is time for her to take rest. I shall call 
tomorrow evening at five.” 

“No, I am sure, she won't mind,” 
the manager. “Pil be back in a minute,” 

But Nirmal Kant, having betrayed his 
feeling, was now only too eager to cloak it 
behind self-denial. So he thanked the 
manager for his great courtesy, and took 
leave of him, making a promise to call the 
next day. 


said 


II 


In a neat, well-furnished room Tara was 
sitting at a table, deeply immersed in her 
thoughts. The entire scene of the preceding 
night—the scene of her great triumph—was 
re-enacting itself before her mind’s eye. Such 
days core rarely in one’s life. How anxious 
those men were to catch a glimpse of her 
and make her acquaintance! How madly 
they hustled one another ! She had spurned 
away many—yes, spurned them away. But 
in that vast concourse stood a man unmoved 
—nay, toa moved to allow even a muscle 
to move. With that imperturbable calm of his 
he might have belonged to a different region. 
What serene love was written in his eyes, 
what reso.ute determination ! She had felt 
as if the shafts of his eyes were piercing 
her heart Would she see that man again or 
not? Who could tell? But if fortune 
favoured ner, and he came back today, she 
would not let him go without . speaking’ withe 
him. : 


è 
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Then she turned toward the mirror. Her 
face was a veritable lotus in full bloom ! 
Who could say that this freshly-blossomed 
Jower had seen thirty-five summers! Her 
beauty, refinement and vivacity could bring 
any young maiden to shame. Once again 
Tara lighted the lamp of love in the shrine 
of her heart. 

Twenty years ago Tara had a sad ex- 
perience of love. Since then, she had been 
living a widow’s life. Immunerable lovers 
had come with their addresses to her, but 
she kad repulsed them all. Their love had 
the air of guile and hypocrisy. But Oh! 
her hard-earned self-control was lost teday. 
She felt today the same blissful pain in her 
heart which she had first experienced twenty 
years ago. Out of that multitude, the image 
of one solitary figure was now installed in 
her heart. And it was impossible to forget 
him. Had she seen him passing in a motor 
car, perhaps she would never have thought 
of him. But having found him standing 
before her with the gift of his love, it was 
impossible to turn away from him. 

Her waiting-woman entered the room 
and said, “Shall I bring in last night’s presents, 
Baiji ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Tara Devi. “You 
needn’t bring them to me. But wait a 
moment, what is all that over there ?” 

“Its a regular pile, Baiji. How many 
shall I name? There are gold coins, 
brooches, hair-pins, buttons, lockets, rings, 
oracelets. There is a small box containing 
a beautiful necklace. I never saw before 
such a beautitul necklace. I have arranged 
them all in a box.” 

“All right, bring that box to me.” The 
maid went out, reappeared with the box, 
and placed it on the table. At this moment 
a call-boy entered the room, and handed her 
a note. Tara eagerly perused the note. It 
was signed—Kunwar Nirmal Kant, O. B. E. 

“Who gave you this note ?” Tara enquir- 
ad of the boy. “Was the gentleman wearing 
a silk turban ?” 

“No, Manager Sahib gave it to me,” said 
zhe boy, and left the room before Tara 
zoud frame a new question. 

When Tara opened the box, the first 
thing that met her eyes was the small case. 
1t disclosed to her a beantiful necklace of 
sostly pearls. In the case was to be seen 
a card as well. Tara took it out and read— 
Kunwar Nirmal Kant---! The card fell from her 


. nand. She swiftly left the room, passed 


look attractive 
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through several rooms, corridors and veran- 
dahs and entered the manager’s chamber. 
The manager got up and greeted her—'l 
congratulate you on your success last 
night.” 

“Is Kunwar Nirmal Kant waiting outside ?” 
asked ‘Tara. “The boy gave me his note 
and disappeared before I conld ask him 
anything.” 

“I got Kunwar Sahib’s note last night 
itself when you had left the theatre.” 

“Why didn’t you send it then to me ?” 


“I thought you must be having your” 


rest,” rejoined the manager meekly. “So I 


did not think if proper to disturb you at — 


that late hour. And then to tell you the 
truth my fear was that I might lose you 
by introducing you to Kunwar Sahib. Had 
I been a woman, I would have followed him 
to any corner of the earth. I never saw 
before such a god-like person. He is the 


same man who was wearing a silk turban. | 


You too saw him, I believe ?” 

“Yes, I saw him,’ agreed Tara, 
looked as if she was in a reverie. 
he come again ?” 

“Yes, he has promised to call af five 
this evening. He is a very learned man, and 
a premier rais of this city.” | 

“I won’t attend the rehearsal today,” said’ 
Tara, as she slowly advanced toward the 
opened door, fixedly looking in front of her 
but at nothing in particular. 


who 
“Will 


HI 


The appointed hour of Kunwar Sahih’s 
promised visit was near at hand. Tara was 
sitting before her dressing-glass, and her 
dresser was engaged in adorning her person. 


The art of the toilet has become almost a ` 


science in this age. Formerly the toilet 
was made according to the common usage of 
those days. Our ancient poets, painters and 
lovers of art had, by common agreement, set 
up certain conventions in this respect. - For 
instance, black paint was necessary for the 
eyes and red for hands and feet. For every 
part of the body a certain ornament was 
designed. Those time-honoured conventions 
have died out to-day. To-day every woman 
dresses herself according to her taste, her skill, 
and her sense of the artistic. But how to 
bring her beauty into prominence and to 
is the sole consideration, 
the sole aim, the sole ideal. Tara 
was an adept in the art of: the toilet. 
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She had been in the service of zhis 
threatrical company for the last fifteen 
years, and this precious period of her life 
she had utilised in playing with the hearts 
of men. Which glance, which smile, which 
twist of the body, which mode of tossing the 
tresses proved most effective in bringing the 
man to his kness—who could know all 
this better than she? To-day she selected 
her best ‘tried weapons, and, when, fally 
armed, she emerged out of her toilet: chamber 
it appeared as though the entire beauty and 
tenderness of the world were paying her 
ungrudging homage. 


She was standing by a table in her sitting- 
room and examining Kunwar Sahib’s card, 
but her ears were eagerly seeking for the 
sound of his motor. She wanted Nirmal 
Kant to come that very moment, and tc see 
‘her in that posture. For that pose alone could 
reveal to him the beauty of every pact of 
her body. Her art had triumphed over the 
march of Time. Who could imagine that 
this pretty young girl had reached that stage 
of life when the heart eraved peace and 
protection, and the pride of beauty bows 
before the humility of age ? 

Tara Devi had not to remain waiting for 
a long time. For, Kanwar Sahib was still 
more eager to meet her. Within the 
space of ter minutes the sound of his 
car was heard. Tara braced herself up. Within 
a minute Nirmal Kant was in her presence. 
Tara forgot herself entirely, forgot even to 
offer her hand to him. Such is the excite- 
ment and forgetfulness of love even in m-ddle 
age! She stood before him blushing Eke a 
shy young girl. 

The first object Nirmal Kants eyes fell 
upon was her white neck. The pearl neck- 
lace, which he had presented to her overnight 
was adorning her neck. Kunwar Sahit had 
never experienced such joy and satisfaction 
in all his life. He felt for a moment as if 
all his hopes and wishes were achieved and 
satisfied. 

“Excuse me. I am very sorry to have 
troubled you so early to-day. This is time 
for your rest, I believe ?” 

“What better rest could I desire than to 
have seen you,” said Tara, arranging the end 
of her sari which had slipped down her 
head. “I thank you very much for your 
present. I hope I shall see you now and 
then?” , > 
“Oh, daily,” rejoined Nirmal Kant, smiling. 
“Even though you may not like to see me I 
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shall make it a point to knock at your doo: 
once every day.” 

“Peraaps only till the time: when a ner 
object catches your fancy! Isn’t it so ?” 

“This is not a matter of idle amusemert 
to me. This is a problem which involves 
life and death. Yes, you are at liberty to 
take it in that light. I do not care. Evea 
though I have to lose my life for your 
amusement, Pd not mind. And you knor 
this ?” 

They partook of light refrestmenzs. 

Mutual pledges of constancy were ex- 
changed. and then Kunwar Sahib tock 
leave of her after having asked her to dinner 
the following day. 


IY 


A month passed away. Kunwar Sahib 
visited Tara Devi several times a day. Even 
a moment’s separation from her was unbeaz- 
ble to him. Everyday they  arrangrd 
a new programme. They would ro 
boating on the river, arrange muse 
parties, meet in parks. All over the ciy 
people believed that Kunwar Sahib hed 
fallen in Tara’s snare, and she wes robbirg 
him of his wealth. But to Tara the richas. 
of all tke world were nothing in @mparis« m 
with the wealth of Kunwar Sahib’s love. 
Finding him before her eyes, she woud: 
wish for nothing. 

But even after a month of her love 
meetings with him she failed to get tae 
object ker soul cried for. Every day sie 
heard Kunwar Sahib speak of his love, Lis 
true, inzomparable and pure love, but tae- 
word ‘marriage’ never came to his lios. 
Tara’s condition was like that of ihe thirsty 
man who finds everything inthe bazaar excupt 
water. After quenching his thirst the man 
may turn to other delicacies, but not befcre 
that. For him water is the most valualle 
thing. She knew that Kunwar Sehib corld 
willingly sacrifice his life even, if she so 
desired. Then why was he silent on tae 
subject of marriage ? Could he not express 
his intention in writing even ? Then did 18 
want her to live with him as his paramou>? 
She would not bear such disgrace. Sae 
could jump into fire and burn herself alive 
on the slightest sign from him, but tais 
disgrace she could not tolerate, It is 
probable some months before she might heee 
flirted with a rats and robbed him of a par? 


ar rani 
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could not live a life of shame with Kunwar 
Sabib. 

On the other side, Nirmal Kant’s near 
relatives and well-wishers were not sleep- 
ing over this new development. They 
wanted, somehow or other, to free Kunwar 
Sahib of Tara Devi’s influence. They hoped 
to succeed in their object by arranging a 
suitable marriage for him. and this, of 
course, they did. Their fear was not that 
Kunwar Sahib would marry the actress; 
bu: they were afraid that he might transfer 
a portion of his property to her, or might 
so arrange that her offspring should succeed 
to his “estates after him. Influence was 
brcught to bear on Kunwar Sahib from all 
sidəs, in order to dissuade him from his 
intentions. So much so that even the 
European authorities advised him to marry. 

The same evening Kunwar Sahib sought 
out Tara Devi. “Look here, Tara,” he said, 
“I am going to make a request to you. 
Please don’t refuse.” 

Taras heart began to beat 
“What is it ? Do tell me please! 
I ever refuse to you?” 

No sooner was the 


quickly. 
What can 


proposal out of 


Nirmal Kant’s lips than Tara accepted him 
and in a fit of joy fell at bis feet madly 
weeping. 


y 


“I bad lost all hopes.” said Tara after 
she had composed herself. “You have put 
me to a very long and severe test.” - 

Kunwar Sahib caught his tongue under 
his teeth as though he had heard something 
improper and objectionable. 

“It is not what you suppose, Tara, Had 

I believed that you would accept me, I 
wauld have proposed the very first day we 
met. Examine myself as much as I would, 
I never found myself fit for you in any 
respect. You have so many qualities, but 
myseli::- You know very well what I am. 
Il bad decided to devote all my life to your 
-servica, in the hope that you might grant 
me of your own accord what I wished for. 


‘This was my only ambition. If! have any 
quality it is this only that I love you. 
Whenever you express your views on 


literature, music or religion, I cannot but 
marvel at your high attainments and be 
— Lamed of my poor studies. To me you 
“are not a worldly being ; you belong to some 
‘higher region in my eyes. I wonder why 
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I do not go mad with joy~~yes, mad with joy 
at my good fortune.” 

Thus he talked till late in the evening 
of the secrets of his heart. Never before had 
his tongue waxed so eloquent. 

Tara sat listening with her head bent 
low, but on her face ‘were written pain, 
remorse and shame instead of joy. This 
man was so simple, so guileless, so humble, 
so large-hearted ! 

“Then when may I expect that day to 
dawn when my happiness shall be complete ?” 
questioned Kunwar Sahib. 
to a distant date, darling.” 

Discomfited completely by Nirmal ut 
simplicity, she said in a touching tone—"Bat 
how can we go against law ? What’s the 
remedy ?” 

“Don’t worry about that. Ihave consulted 
lawyers already. There is a law which will 
legally unite us. It is called the Civil 
Marriages Act. This day week shall be that 
auspicious day. Do you agree ?” 

Tara bowed her head down. She could 
sav nothing. 

“Then i'l call on the morning of that day 
to take you along with me. Keep ready, 
darling.” 

She kept her head bent still, and could 
utter not a word. Kunwar Sahib went away. 
But Tara sat there still, motionless like a 
statue. 


VI 


It was the day on the eventful morrow of 
which she was to be united in wedlock to 
the man she loved with all her heart. She 
had received congratulations from every- 
body who knew her. Almost all the employees 
of the theatre had offered her wedding gifts 
according to their means. Kunwar Sahib had 
presented her with a variety-box full of or- 
naments of variegated shapes and descriptions. 
Some of his sympathetic friends also had 
sent her presents. But still not a ray of 
joy was to be seen on her beautiful face. 
She looked depressed and distressed. The 
one and the only question which had been 
incessantly agitating her heart and mind for 
the last four days was-should she play a 
deception on Kunwar Sahib ? Yes, should 
she deceive him who was the very image of 
Love, who had sacrificed his family-reputa- 
tion for her, had severed his relations with 
his near and dear ones, whose heart was pure as 
a snow-drop and serene and lovely asa 


“Don’t put it of.. 
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mountain-crest ? No, she could never be 
so mean. She had flirted with many a 
young man in her life and had tricked many ; 
buf her heart had never been so hes tant 
and her soul had never reproached her to 
this extent. Could the reason of this all 
be anything but this that never before had 
she got such love from anybody else ? 

Could she make Kunwar Sahib’s life happy 
and cheerful ? Yes, indeed, she could. She 
had absolutely no doubt on this score. What 
was impossible of attainment for trus de- 
votion ? But was it possible to ceaeive 
Nature? Could the dying rays of the sun 
be ever so brilliant as the noonday ones? 
Impossible. Where will she get again that 
abundance of spirit, that cheerfulness, that 
sense of humour, that simple loveliness, that 
self-forgetfulness, that self-renunciation, that 
inner confidence, the combination of which 
all is called Youth ? No, wish as much as 
she may, she could not make Kanwar 
Sahib’s life a truly happy one. Coulc’ ever 
an aging ox keep pace with a youthful calf ? 

Ah ! why ever did she land herself in 
such a fix ? Why did she, through such 
unfair and artificial means, lead him to this 
delusion ? And having arrived at thas stage 
how would she dare tell him that sne was 
no more than a painted doll and that youth 
had left her long long ago ? 

It was midnight. Tara was sitticg at a 
table engrossed in these torturing reflactions. 
In front of her were piled up her w2dding- 
gifts. Bat she had not the heart to cast 
even a glance at them. Only a few dzys ago 
she had been dying for such things. She 
had always sought for such things as could 
efface the signs of age, and could feed the 
dying flames of her youth. But today she 
hated all those articles. Love is trusk. And 
truth and falsehood can never go togesher. 

Why should she not leave the place and 
go away somewhere--somewhere where 
nobody knew her ?—she asked herself. After 
some time when the Kunwar was married 
she would return and tell him all about 
herself. It would, of course, coma as a 
veritable bolt from the blue. God knows, 
what would happen to him. But there was 
no other course open to her. She will have 
to pass her days in sorrow and lamentations. 
But come whatever may fo her, ske would 
not deceive the man she loved so truly, so 
selflessly. The remembrance of this heavenly 
love and its pang was enough for her. She 
was entitled to nothing more. 
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At tais moment the maid entered and 
said, “Come, Baiji, take something. It’s already 
twelve, and you have had nothing at all.” 

“No, my good woman,” said Tara, “I have 
no appetite. Go and have your meal.” 
“Please Baiji, do not forget me,” implored 
, Woman, “I, too, shall accompany 
“All right, all right. Have you made any 
new dresses for yourself ?” 

“Ab! Baiji, what have I to do wit: 
new dresses ? Your worn-out garments wil 
do for me.” 

When the maid had disappeared, Tarz 
looked up at the clock. Yes, it was twelve 
Only six hours remained to the breaking o: 
the day. Kunwar Sahib would surely ca. 
in tha morning to escort her to the placa 
wheres their marriage was to be celebratec. 
O Lord! why did you bring to her thit 
forbidcen fruit of which she had been, 
deprivad all these days ? 

Tara got up, cast away her rich garmen:s 
and costly jewellery, and put on a plein 
white sari. Then she washed hor face with. 
hot water and soap, and went over to tke 
looking-glass. Where was now that loveliness,. 
that artificial glow which captivated tae ey3s’ 
of her admirers? The features were fe 
sams as ever, but where was that beauty ? 
Could she still pose as a young woman ? 


the 


Now it became impossible “for her to 
dally there any more. All those costly 
ornaments of luxury, carelessly spread. 


over the table, seemed, to strike her aad. 
cause her intense pain. And that life of 
hypocrisy and artifice becama;*unbearal:le 
to her. That house of compet, with ts 
khus tattis and electric fans; seemed to 
roast her like a burning furnace ! 

Where to go was the next question 
which presented itself to her. If she want 
anywhere by railway she could not perhaps. 
efiect her escape. She would be followed 
the very next day by Kunwar Sah‘*b’s. 
agenis. There came to her a new panu. 
She would follow a way where nobody would, 
possibly think of pursuing her. 

Tara’s heart was filled 
and = satisfaction. She was not at all 
sorry, nor was she in despair. She 
would, of course, return back to Kunwar 
Sahib. But theirs then shall be a meezing 
shorn of the taint of selfishness. She was 
following the path of duty: indicated to heft” 
by Love. Then where was-there any cause. 
for regret and despaix ?- . 


with pride 
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Then all on a sudden the thought struck 
hez that Kunwar Sahib, having failed to 
trace her out, might be driven to commit 
some rash act. The very thought of such 
an event filled her heart with bitter pain. 
For a moment she stood in helplessness. Then 
she went over to the table and wrote the 
following epistle :— 

Dearest Darling, 


Do pardon me. I am not fit for you. I 
do “not deserve to have you. You have 
revaaled to me that heavenly phase of Love 
which I had never hoped to see in life. This 
is enough for me. To my last days I shall 
be contented with the thought of having 
been loved by you. It appears to me as 
though there is more pleasure to be found 
‘in the memory of love than in the meeting 
of tae flash and the satisfaction of animal 
‘passion. I shall return back and of course 
see you, but only when you have married 
yourself. This is the only condition I lay 
-down for my return. Do not be angry with 
me, my dearest, do present to your bride, in 
‘my ehalf, the jewellery which you gave me. 
I am leaving them here. I am taking away 
with me only that pearl necklace which is 
~the gift of your love. Do not search for me, 
I implore you with folded hands. I am yours, 
-and shall ever remain yours. 


Your j 


TARA. 


Having finished the missive, she placed it 
-on tke table, threw the pearl necklace round 
her neck, and went out of the room. 
“From the theatre-hall drifted towards her 
the musie of the orchestra. For a moment 
her feet were arrested. Her relations 
with that threatre, relations of fifteen 
~years standing, were to be severed to-day. 
A profound melancholy seized her. Then 
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she saw the manager coming toward 
herself. Her heart began to beat violently. 
She stole under the obscurity of a wall, 
and stood still for a few seconds. When 
the manager was out of her sight she escaped 
out of the building and, passing through 
several streets and lanes, finally took the 
road leading to the Ganges. 


Perfect silence reigned on the banks. 
of the Ganges. A few mendicants were to 
be seen crouched before their fires. And 
afew pilgrims were lying asleep on their 
blankets. The Ganges was shimmering and 
creeping onward like a huge white serpent. 
A small ferry-boat was lying near the back. 
The ferry-man was dozing in the boat. 


“Can you manage to take me over to the 
other bank, boatman”, called out Tara. 

“No, Madam, not at this late hour of the 
night,” said the ferry-man waking up. 


But when Tara offered to pay him double 
the usual fare, he took up the oar and, 
unfastening the boat, asked—"What place will 
you go to, Madam ?” 


“I have to go to a village on Hie other 
ban k.” 

“But I won’t get other passengers at this 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, my good uag 
you carry myself alone.” 


Tara took her seat in the boat. And the 
ferry-man rowed it on toward the current. 
And the tiny baet appeared as though it 
were a spirit wandering in dreamland. 

From over the distant tree-tops appeared 
the eleventh-day moon with its boat of light 
as it began to cross the endless expanse of 
the blue. 


(Translated from the ual Hindi by 
Rajeshwar Prasad Singh). 








DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND HONORED BY HINDUS IN AMERIOA 


By RAMLAL B. BAJPAI 


N the course of a few weeks Dr J.T. 
Sunderland will be the guest of honor 
at a dinner to be given under the 
auspices of the India Society in New York 
‘City. On this occasion the members of the 


Hindustan Association and Friends of Freedom 
and the Hindu residents of the United States 
will express to him their deep gratitude for 
his great devotion to India. 

The poet Rabindranath Tagore’s message of 
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“prateful admiration” and his autograpted 
photograph will be presented to Dr. 
Sunderland, together with the messages cnd 
mementos of his admirers in India and 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Sunderland has been widely knowr in 
India for many years through his visits to 
and subsequent activities and writings on be- 
half of India. Sines 1895, when he first vis_ted 
India, he has identified himself whole-hear:ed- 
ly with India’s cause for freedom by writing, 
lecturing and co-operating with organizet ons 
whose efforts were devoted to the emarcipa- 
tion of India. 

Dr. Sunderland was born February itb, 
1842 and is now in his eighty-seventh Year. 
He has recently written a book on India, sme 
chapters of which have been publised ic the 
Modern Review, and is a frequent contribator 
to periodicals in America and India. This 
book will be published in the cours; of 
a few months. l 

He is very often called upon to presice at 
Hindu meetings and fo speak at their dinĘers, 
and, in spite of his advanced age, he rever 
fails to respond with courageous zeal. 

Freedom of India is his one dearest vish, 
and it is the strength of this great dasire 
which keeps him actively writing «bout 
India when others of his age woulc be 
peacefully passing their days in retirement. 

His recent book on India, to be published 
in America, would come at an opporture time 
when such a vicious propagandist as Kathe- 
rine Mayo is quoted as an authority on 
India after a possible “four months” tour. 
Dr. Sunderland’s information, on the other 
hand, was gathered from two extensive inves- 
tigations in India and a permanent esntact 
with Indian culture and polities for many 
years. An appendix to his book will 2ontain 
his brief reply to Miss Mayo. 

Something ought to be said here in 
regard to his qualifications for writing about 
India. Has he sufficient knowledge oi the 
subject to make his book worthy of the 
attention of intelligent readers? As a >artial 
answer, I venture to submit the folowing 
statements. 

He has been deeply interested ir India 
during all his adult life. That interest began 
in boyhood, as a result of reading and Learing 
much about Indian Missions and bascoming 
acquainted with two returned missicnaries. 
Early the dream took possession of his mind 
to becomé a missionary himself. This dream 
was constantly with him in colleg3 and 
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- India to study the religious, 
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theological seminary, and his studies and 
reading were shaped largely with a view to 
a life in India. His sister, Mrs. Harriet 
Sunderland Clough, next in age to himself, 
went there as a missionary; so did his 
college mate and dearest friend. 

As ior himself, his thought changed and 
he chose a different calling. But his deep 
interest in India did not wane and has never 
waned. For more than forty years he has 
been a constant student of India’s great 
religions, her extensive ltterature, her philoso- 
phies, ker remarkable art, her long history 
and, atove all, her pressing and vital present- 
day social and political problems. 

On account of his known long-time 
interes: in Indian matters, in 1895-96 he was 
sent by the British National Unitarian 
Association on a special commission to 
social, educa- 
tional and other conditions of the Indian 
people, and make an extended report upon 
the same in London on his return. In 
1913-14, he was sent again, ona simila? 
commission, by the joint appointment of the 
British Unitarian Association and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

In prosecuting the inquiries and perform- 
ing the duties of these two commissions, 
he travelled in India more than 13,000 miles. 
visiting missionaries, government officials. 
English business men and prominent (ndians 
speakinz in nearly all the more important 
cities, end holding conferences with Indiar 
leaders of all religious and political parties, 

Nor were his investigations confined to 
cities On the contrary, he took pains zo 
prosezute his inquiries in many smaller 
towns and villages, spending weeks travelling 
on horse-back from village to village ʻia 
remote country places where no American 
had ever before been seen. By these mears 
he was able, as few foreigners have been, 
to ecme into direct contact with all classes 
and study India’s problems from the siée 
of the people themselves, 


as well as fron.. 


the sice of Great Britain, and thus find cut. 


first-hand the actual „conditions existing in 
the land. — 

He was fortunate in being able to atterd 
two annual sesions ofthe Indian National 


Congress, the Indian National Social 
Conzezence, and the All-India Theistic 
Coniezence, speaking at the first two named, 


and speaking and presiding at the last.; acd 
what was very 
tances at these great gatherings, with poli- 


important, forming acquain- — 
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tizal leaders, leaders of social reform and 
tre Brahmo and the Arya Samaj and other 
Theistic leaders, from all parts of India. 

While in’ India, Dr. Sunderland became 
deeply interested in the important periodical 
press which he found there—dailies, weeklies. 
ard monthlies—some of which quite surprised 
him by their great excellence. These perio- 
disals he read extensively during both his 
visits ; and ever since returning home from 
his first visit in 1896, he has been a regular 
subscriber fo and reader of never fewer 
than seven of these, published in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Poona, Lahore and Allaha- 
bad. Thus during all these years he has 
been able to keep in almost as close touch 
with the affairs of India as with those of 
his own country. 

Nor has his reading about India been 
confined to these constantly arriving and 
imbortant periodicals ; there have been few 
books of importance upon Indian matters 
(particularly books dealing with political 
affeirs and social questions) published in 
England, India or America within the past 
thirty years, that Dr. Sunderland has not 
imposed upon himself the duty, and given 
himself the pleasure, of reading. 

And possibly what he considers most 
important of all, during the entire five years 
of the stay of Mr. Lajpat Rai in America 
(from 1914 to 1919), he had the “privilege 
and honor of being intimately associated 
with that distinguished Indian leader in 
active work for India,” reading the 
proofs of the three books written and 
published by him in America, writing 
the extended “Foreword’’ of the first, and 
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assisting him in other ways, and when Mr. 
Rai returned to India, becoming editor of 
the monthly, Young India, which he had 
established in New York, and also becoming 
his successor as President of the India Home 
Rule League of America, and of the India 


Information Bareau of New York. 


De. Sunderland has lectured somewhat 
extensively in the United States and Canada 
on India, its Religions. Art, Literature, Social 
Problems and Struggle for Self-rule. Two 
books from his pen have been published 
in India. 


“Cause of Famine in India,” “India, America 
and World Brotherhood”, and “India in 
Bondge: Her Right to Freedom” (not yet 
published) are three of his books with which 
all educated Indians should be familiar. He 
has written many other excellent books on 
other subjerts. 


William Digby’s “Prosperous British India” 
had its inception at the suggestion of Dr. 
Sunderland. 

Dr. Sunderland’s services to India can 
not fail to excite admiration and the highest 
respect, especially when one considers 
that he was not born a Hindu, and espoused 
India’s cause from a pure sense of justice 
and humanity. 


All India will always gratefully remember 
Dr. Sunderland, and we Hindustanis in 
America join in paying our debt of grati- 
tude to this grand old man. Wehope that 
he will live to see India free and inde- 
pendent. l 


April 4, 1928 
209. Sullivan Place, Brooklyn. 





(RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


By GAGANVIHARI L. MEHTA 


ELIGION and Science have been and are 
the two forces which most powerfully 
affect men’s thoughts, activities and 

institations. It is possible to contend that 


present both of them are living forces. 
Before we pass on to consider their age-long 
conflict and their relationship, it is necessary 
to know what precisely we mean by religion. 


e» seligion exercised more influence in the past 


Í 1 The difficulty of defining religion ig patent. 
a and science may do so in the future, but at 


Religion stands for no single principle but 
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is rather a collective idea. It has had so 
many transient and diverse forms associated 
with it that its essential element is hard to 
elucidate. Nor should it be forgotten taat 
religion has both a personal and a social 
aspect. Organised, if becomes a creed, a 
tradition, a set of dogmatic beliefs: an- 
organised, it is little more than a men’s 
conscience or his mystical insight or his 
outlook upon the mysteries of life and the 
universe. Edward Caird, for instance, defined 
religion as “an expression of a man’s ultimate 
attitude to the Universe, the summed-up 
meaning and purport of his whole conscicus- 
ness of things.” It is true that religion ras 
an institutional side which is concerned with 
scriptural authority and professional priesthcod, 
with ecclesiastical organisation possessing 
endowments or other forms of property and 
with ceremonials, codes and _ prohibiticns. 
But though religious organisation has un- 
doubtedly an effect on individual behavidur 
and conduct, thereis a deeper personal reli- 
gion which relates to men’s most innermost 
disposition and which no true definition of 
religion could ignore. It is not concerned 
with such things as priests or ceremonies 
nor is it identical with ethical or mystical 
outlook. In this vast and mysterious universe, 
almost every individual has a certain vazue 
feeling of uneasiness and a consequent desire 
to get rid of it through eastablishing some 
sort of harmonious relation or union with 
the higher and spiritual powers whose exis- 
tence is felt and believed. It is this “home- 
feeling in the universe”, this need of feel-ng, 
as Bosanquet remarked, that “we are at home 
in the universe’ that is at the core of 
religious faith and practice. We might taen 
accept for our purpose William Jamas’s 
definition of religion as “the feelings, acts 
and experiences of individual men in tieir 
solitude so far as they apprehend themseives 
in relation to whatever they consider the 
divine*.’” The belief in the existence of a 
supernatural Power like God or Law or 
Nature and in the possibility of linking 
oneself with that Power through salvasion 
or immortality are fundamental to almost all 
the higher religions, 

But it has been argued that religion is a 
survival of the infancy of human reason. an 
anachronism, a relapse into a mode of thought 
which humanity in its enlightened stage of 
development is rapidly out-growing. Religion 


* Varieties of Religious Experiences by W. Jemes. 
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with its faith and dogmatism is contrasted with 
science with its spirit of free inquiry, and 
it is suggested that such religion is not 
only witkout utility in a scientific age but 
is a positive menace to free thought. This 
view sounds. plausible, because religion 
being older than science—-unless the radi- 
ments o? science in primitive magic are 
regarded as scientific—does perpetuate to some 
extent tie traditions of primitive thought 
many of which have been overthrown, in 
part or in whole, by the advance cf science. 
Let us, however, pause a moment to consider 
the meaning and significance of science. Science 
has been well-defined by Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson as “all systematised, verifiable and 
communicable knowledge reached by reflec- 
tion on the impersonal data of observation 
and experiment.”* To the man-in-the-street, 
science connotes an increasing control over 
the forcas of nature and he is impressed 
by such sensational triumphs as those of 
wireless telegraphy and telephony and 
broadcasting, non-stop air-flights and the 
marvels of medical treatment. But though 
such conquests have a real effect upon the 
outlook end temper of men, it is not only 
this aspect of science we have to consider 
in disgussing the relationship of science 
with religion. For, what is strictly contrast- 
ed with she religious outlook is the scientific 
spirit. While the material triumphs of 
science engender a certain intellectual 
arrogance and a contemptuous denial of the 
mysteries of the universe, it is.the scientific 
attitude of mind that is presumed to be 
directly antithetic to the religious spirit. 
The religious outlook, it is argued, is autho:1- 
tarian and dogmatic, uncritical and un- 
progressive, while the scientific spirif is 
sceptical and tentative, receptive and piece- 
meal. “The scientific attitude of mind,” 
Mr. Bertrand Russell has aptly observed, 
“involves a sweeping away of all other 
desires in the interests of the desire to 
know’ It involves, that is, a refusal to 
regard our own desires and tastes, interests 
and ideals as of any consequence in our 
attempt to obtain knowledge: it implies the 
suppression of our whole subjective apparatus 
in the pursuit of truth. All this sounds a 
trite truism but it is difficult to practise, 





* The Control of Life by J. A. Thomson. 


+ The Place of Science in A Liberal Education : , 
essay in “Mysticism and Logic’ by Bertrand Russell. 
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since not merely in social affairs but in 
the sphere of science itself, bias and pre- 
possession are likely to pervert judgment. 
The scientific spirit demands many intellec- 
tual qualities, such as a genuine and ardent 
desire to know the truth, uncertainty and an 
open-mind in the initial stages of an inquiry 
ard subsequent decision purely according 
tc evidence, a habit of mind which is 
critical yet receptive, cautious yet active. 
Psychologically it implies a suspended 
judgment and logically a tentative hypothesis. 
It signifies not intellectual paralysis by 
denial of knowledge but intellectual integrity 
through recognition of the diffculty of 
krowiedge and a resolute desire to search 
for <ruth, regardless of all passions and 
interests. To hold prejudices in check, to 
regard our cherished beliefs as open to doubt, 
to examine facts dispassionately and systema- 
tieall7, to seek to acquire precise and co- 


ordinated knowledge—that is the chief 
marit of the scientific outlook which 
rather than machinery is the most 
vital contribution of western civilisa- 


tion to human evolution. Undoubtedly, much 
progress, not merely in the realm of human 
power but of human thought, has been due 
to selence. It is this scientific attitude 
that is contrasted with the religious outlook 
ard itis argued that while the former is 
responsible for progress, the latter stands in 
the way of such advance and is responsible 
for many evils like superstition and intoler- 
arce, bigotry and hypocrisy, tyranny and 
persecution. Not without reason did Swift 
in a biting sarcasm speak of men “who 
have enough religion to hate one another” 
and :zatirised their intolerance.” It is thus 
that religion comes to be pitched against 
science. 


What, then, are the causes of this old 
conflict 2 An eminent anthropologist, Sir 
James Fraser, has held that mankind has 


passed through three stages of magic, religion 
and science. The struggle between religion 
and science, however, is not yet decided or 
ended. Historical reasons, psychological and 
moral factors, as well as the tendency 
and doctrines of science are all responsible 
for this conflict, To begin with, the 
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* We are the God’s Chosen Few. 
All others will be damn’d. 
There ig no place in Heaven for you. 
‘We can’t have Heaven crammed.— Swift 
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persecution of men of science by religious 
organisations and the endeavour to bring 
science under the control of religious 
authority have not a little to do with this 
antagonism. From the time of Socrates who 
represented the spirit of scientific inquiry 
till the present day, organised religion has 
tended to obstruct scientific advances. The 
Tennessee trial in the United States a couple 
of years ago, the ban on the teaching of 
evolution in many states of America, the 
controversy over the Bishop of Birmingham’s 
sermon at St. Paul’s last year, the distrust 
Hindus of science of orthodox except in so 
far as it becomes a support to their preju- 
dices -all testify to the spirit of corporate 
dogmatism which inhibits intellectual progress. 
Psychologically, however, what tends to 
undermine religious faith is the spirit of self- 
confidence engendered by scientific achieve- 
ments. This has a two-fold aspect. In the. 
first place, there is the intellectual certitude 
which implies that the furthest limits of 
knowledge are being reached and that soon 
there will be very little that man will not be 
able to know or control. He can delay 
death and it is possible that he may even 
create life. “Robots” or automatons illus- 
trate this tendency, and scientists presume 
to have devised such mechanical men, though 
not souls. Moreover, the control of nature 
by science has made man less and less 
dependent upon external and mysterious 
forces like the weather. Thus with a 
diminution of the dependence on natural 
forces and the consequent fear, the hold of 
religion as a faith in the supernatural is 
also likely to be diminished.* But above all, 
the trend of science and some of its 
principal doctrines and theories are 
responsible for creating an antithesis between 
religion and science. The theory of 
evolution, fór example, which traces the 
origin of man not to the angel but to the 
ape is contrary to the theory of creation 
of the universe propounded in almost all 
scriptures. Not less significant is the mate- 
Yialistic trend of science which seems to 
postulate a mechanistic interpretation of 
life by reducing the mind and the universe 
to a play of atoms governed by mechanical 
laws. In such a background, all mental 





* This has been pointed out. with his usual 
subtlety by Mr. Bertrand Russell in his Prospecis 
of Industrial Ctoihsation 
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phenomena seem to be bound up with ma‘e- 
rial structure which obeys natural laws and 
is dissolved at physical death. Moreover, 
sociological studies like those of anthropology 
and of historic and comparative criticisms 
of religions reinforce, in some degree, the 
tendency towards scepticism and towerds 
a challenging of religious dogmas. Lastly, a 
certain distinction between the ends of 
religion and science have probably some- 
thing to do with this conflict. Religicn, 
which is fundamentally concerned with 
individual destiny, is distinctly personal in 
its aims and outlook, while science, whieh 
is concerned with universal and non-inditi- 
dual phenomena, is impersonal. And becac3e 
it is presumed that the more impersoral 
we are, the nearer are we to truth, the scienzi- 
fic cutlook is supposed to be preferable to 
the religious spirit. 


Nevertheless, in spite of all these points of 
conflict it is possible to suggest that not cnly 
is the antagonism between science and 
religion not fundamental, but that the two 
- have been approaching each other in varicus 
direct and indirect ways. Before we cone 
to the question of harmony, howevar, 
let us see how far the various points of 
conflict enumerated above could be solved. 
Take, for instance, the persecution of science 
by religion. It is a fact which it is of 
little avail to deny. Yet how often Las 
religion become a pretext and an _ exctse 


for the pursuit of ends quite secular in 
character. Just as national feelings cre 
exploited for ulterior ambitions, so cre 


religious feelings. Hatred and greed and the 
combative impulse may express themselres 
as religious piety and religious wars and 
conflicts may be cloaks for objectives and 
interests quite materialistic in nature. A 
Pro-Greek policy or an expedition to China 
may be defended on the plea of defencs of 
Christianity even as “religion in danger” 
is the ery of ambitious communalists in 
India. Such religion, however, is radically 
different from the manifestation of the purely 
inner life which isa concern of personal 
religion. However, just as the rulers of men 
utilised religious emotion in former ages, 
they utilise the powers given by science 
now for their own purposes. Nothing, szid 
Kant, is good except goodwill. Science kas 
been prostituted and made to serve base 
ends like that of destruction of mankind. 
The respèct of men-in-power for science is 
not seldom due to the fact that it ministars 
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to homicice andis an efficient ally in war. 
Many scientific inventions have been of 
little benefit to bumanity as shown by tho 
last war and many of the crimes of modern 
states both in peace and war are rendered 
possible by science—from air-bombing of 
innocent tribes to shooting of unarmed 
crowds. Because of its material triumphs, 
science tends to make men averse to spiri- 
tual values, Nor is the increasing 1espect 
for science always justifiable. As charla- 
tanry and gquackeries masqueraded in the 
name of religion in former times, so to-day 
many credulous people are imposed upon in 
the name of science. Any theory or doctrine, 
however extravagant or fantastic, has to 
assume the title of science in order to pass 
currency and win recognition from reasonable 
and intelligent persons. Not merely many 
avowed quackeries of pseudo-medical treat- 
ment but even some forms of psycho- 
analysis and eugenics come under this 
category. Mr. Bernard Shaw has with his 
inimitable sarcasm dwelt on the contemptuous 
attitude which modern men profess for such 
things as “voices and visions”, while they 
take in all sorts of nonsense abont Oedipus 
complex and monkey glands.* Science is 
hence as much liable to be perverted as 
religion and their perversion is no argument 
against eifher just as it is no index of their 
real nature. Many religious tendencies and 
facts which were formerly regarded as 
unscientific are seen to have the germs 
of truth in them by scientific advance, Such 
phenomena as miraculous healing or posses- 
sion are now regarded as due to suggestion 
or hysteria. Besides, though the scientific 
spirit is an altogether admirable thing, not 
all scientists have it, since they are often as 
orthodox and dogmatic as religious men are 
presumed to be. That is shown by the 
reluctance of many scientists to accept 
Kinstein’s theory of relativity or Jagadish 
Chunder Bose’s discovery of life in plants, 
simply besause if would be inconsistent with 
their accepted conception of the scientific 


* See Preface to St. Joan “It is no longer 
our Academy pictures that are intolerable but our 
credulities that have not the excuse of beirg 
superstitious, our credulities that have not the 
excuse of karbarism, our persecutions that have 
pot the excuse of religious faith, our shameiess 
substitution of successful swindlers and scoundre!s 
and quacks for saints as objects of worship ard 


our deafress and blindness to the calls and visionse, 


of the inexorable power that m&de us and will | 
destroy usif we disregard it.” 
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universe. To the common man again, the 
facts of science are as much a matter of faith 
as religions tenets. On the other hand, the 
tzuly religious attitude is not one of dogma- 
tism but of,reverence and humility in the 
quest cf truth and in the endeavour to com- 
frehend the eternal mysteries of the 
universe, 


Let us turn next to the doctrines and 
theories of science which have tended to 
undermine religious faith. Evolution is 
presumed to contradict the religious view of 
creation and yet it is doubtful if the theory 
of vatural selection solved the fundamental 
riddle as to how the vast gulf between 
animal and man came to be bridged or how 
men obtained their “souls” and brains.* But 
iz there is ignorance on one side, there is a 
change of direction on the other. Materialism 
is definitely at a discount in the scientific 
world and the most eminent men of science 
are abandoning if as evinced by sucha 
book as Dr. Whitehead’s “Science and 
the Modern World.” Even if we do not 
ascept the spiritual significance of such things 
as the discovery of ether or psychic pheno- 
mena which, if proved, would at least show 
that there is something beyond matter and 
the purely physical, the new interpretation 
of matter and particularly the theory of 
relativity tend to counteract scientifically the 
materialistic tendency. Matter is now resolved 
into aform of energy, that is, a mode of 
bshaviour. Nothing is effecting this radical 
transformation more than Winstein’s theory of 
relativity, which, even ifit has not the metaphy- 
sical significance assigned to it by many 
pseudo-philosophers and pseudo-scientists, has 
ravolutionised man’s view of the 
universe. Not only has it destroyed such 
basic dogmas as those of time and 
space but it has also made matter a 
“derived” instead of a fundamental con- 
cept, a form of energy rather than a subs- 
tance. Rather than mentel phencmena 


# See an interesting article on this subject in the 
“New Statesman” of 10th September 1927 entitled 
“Keith versus Mcses”. “To postulate a beneficent 
creator to explain these extraoidinary events may not 
perhaps be necessary but as things stand the story 
of the origin of man told by Moses is at least as 
acceptable ag the story_ preferred by the loyally 
Darwinian Sir Arthur Keith.-...Jf men or elephants 
or apes or mice have “evolved” in a progressive 


ee nse, it is by a process which still remains utterly 


e mysterious and of which no biologist has yet been 
able to cffer even a plausible explanation.” 
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being bound up with material structure, 
therefore, as the orthodox scientists claimed, 
the conception of relativity has altered the 
whole scientific universe at the back of 
which is now seen to lie “the mystery of 
man’s mind not as a pious opinion, but as. 
a living, Important factor in the present and. 
future development of science.’* Indeed, 
the fact that combined sciences like-bio- 
chemistry, psycho-biology and bio-sociology 
are replacing partial and isolated studies. 
serves also to show the intimate relation 
between matter and mind. 


Sociological studies of religion would 
emphasise, in fact, that the instinct of reli- 
gion which is older than that of science is. 
one of the deepest and most fundamental 
instincts of men. Its permanence through 
ages and ifs universality prove at least that. 
it satisfies some want and seeks to grapple 
with some vital need of man. Such studies. 
could not only make clear the real influence 
exercised by religion on men’s activities and 
institutions but could also help to reveal its 
essential nature. For, religion should be judged. 
by its fruits and deeds rather than its origin 
and doctrines. And a scientific study of 
religion would distinguish its permanent 
significance as a spiritual quest and bond 
from the various forms of beliefs with 
which it is usually associated; it would, 
moreover, investigate the relationship of the 
Spiritual to the ethical and their common 
source in love.t 


The distinction between the personal and 
impersonal ends of religion and science is 
more a difference of approach than of pur- 
pose. Spiritualism and materialism, said 
Maeterlinck, are merely two opposite but 
identical names for our impotent labour after 
comprehension. Religion seeks to approach 
truth or reality from the personal and 
individual side, science does so from the im- 
personal and the universal; the one is sub- 
jective in its methods and seeks knowledge 
through introspection and self-realisation, the. 
other is objective and relies on observation 
and experiment. If science is an expression 
of impersonal thought, religion is concerned 


with impersonal feeling. And even this con- 


*“Aspects of Science” by J. W. N. Sullivan. 


_tSee “Social Development” of L. T. Hobhouse on 
this point. Dr. ‘Trotter_in his “Instincts of the 
Herd in Peace and War” has traced ‘religious 
feeling to the biological need of completion an 


union with a wider entity. 


a 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


trast ceases in at least some forms of 
Hinduism wherein the individual ego merges 
in the absolute whole. 


But with all its triumphs, science has not 
yet fathomed the ultimate origins of life by 
any of its doctrines and can throw liitle 
light on the spiritual conceptions postulated 
by religion. The greatest truths, as Goeche 


said, cannot be spoken. Science cannot 
fully comprehend them nor can it measure 
them. The most ‘eminent scientists I.ke 


Newton have owned that after a certain point 
scientific methods of measurement becone 
quite inapplicable. A truly scient fic 
attitude must in any case frankly recogrise 
the limitations of science not only so 
far as idealistic conceptions are concerred 
but even in regard to scientific facts end 


knowledge. Science, after all, is concerced 
with relative truth, being based on 
theories which are tentative and laws 


which are statements of observed tendencies. 


It can provide no absolute knowledze, 
it cannot explain or even completely 
describe the universe. It cannot ansrer 


the ultimate why and how. The premises 
on which the conelusions of science cre 
based are liable to be overthrown by subse- 
quent discoveries, as Newton’s theory is 
superseded by  Winstein’s, because fhe 
assumptions of the former have been proved 
too narrow by the latter. Science  caurot, 
therefore, afford to be arrogant regarding its 
achievements and powers ; it can no longer be 
complacent of its triumphs and contemptucus 
of other approaches to knowledge. The older 
materialism and rationalism have given 
place to what Mr. J. W.N. Sullivan, a 
distinguished writer on scientific problens, 
has called “a sense of possibilities”, which 
is not merely unlimited in itself but is an 
essential element in the equipment of any 
one undertaking scientific researéh. “The 
universe which was to have been explained 
in terms of little billiard-balls and the law 
of the inverse square is now a universe 
where even mystics, to say nothing of poets 
and philosophers, have a right to exis3”, 
observes Mr. Sullivan. “Except on the 
basis of a rationalism whose foundations have 
long since crumbled, there is no conflict 
between mystical insight and science. And 
the man who prides himself on a complete 
absence of mystery in his view of the 
universe is not, only not representing the 
modern sefentific outlook but will speed_ly 
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i 
another 


quite unable to understand 
somewhat similar vein 
eminent scientist, who is also a mystic, 
Dr. Havelock Ellis, has sought to 
emphasise the harmony between science and 
mysticism, defining science as “the organisa- 
tion of an intellectual relationship to the 
world we live in, adequate to give us some 
degree of power over the world,” and taking 
mysticism to mean “the joyful organisation 
of an emotional relationship to the world 
conceived as a whole’—and to suggest that 
when science and religion are antagonistic 
there is somethizg wrong either with our 
science or with our religion. 

Sciences, in fine, is not irreconcilable with 
philosophic speculation or witha truly spiritual 
attitude. It is not a question of a return of 
science to submit to the authority of religion 
nor even of enunciating a scientific religion. 
It is a problem of seeking a harmony which 
will embrace the temple, the mosque and the 
church >r the one hand and the laboratory 
and the study on the other, a harmony between 
the quest for spiritual troth and the pursuit of 
scientific koowledge. Afterall, all disinterested 
and sincere search for truth has a spiritual 
quality whether through patient research of 
scientific methods or through fervent prayer 
in the silence of one’s soul. Indeed, not 
only are science and religion not essentially 
antagonistic but each can purify the other 
and be purified by the other. Science could 
diminish she craven fear of the unknown so 
far as it is a basis of religion, it cnuld 
demolish superstition and intolerance and 
persecution. Religion, on the other hand, 
can contribute to science a spirit of 
humility, a deep reverence for the funda- 
mental riddles of the universe, a sense of 
the immanence of the spiritual in life and 
its superiority over the physical. It can pro- 
vide, moreover, moral values to scientific 
achievements and make science an instrument 
of human benefit. It is obvious that this is most 
necessary in the present age. “Science”, said 
William Archer, “is the Apollo of the 
modern world——Healer and Destroyer in one.” 
Tt can create as well as annihilate; it is both 
a hope and a menace to mankind. Which 
it shall be depends upon the fundamentally 
religious outlook of those who create ifs 
powers and those who utilise them. The 


become 
In a 





* “Acnects of Science” by J. W.N. Sullivan. 
+ “The Dance of Life” by Havelock Ellis. 
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physical powers of man, it is clear, are out- 
stripping his moral education, and mankind 
is becoming so strong that unless it becomes 
wise and good, it might perish. Where are 
these wisdom and goodness to come from 
save from a truer religion ? It may be true, 
es scientists claim, that itis only scienca that 
can save the world~~and there is no doubt 
many of the physical evils and social impe- 
ciments could be cured only with the assis- 
tance of science-—-but while that is so, 
selence itself stands in need of being saved 
for purified by a truer sense of spiritual 
values, if human beings are to be somsathing 
more than machines and _ science is to be 


tarnessed to the nobler purposes of 
humanity. 
Here, indeed, there is an opportunity 


for a reconciliation between the Hast and 
tie West. For, the synthesis between szience 
and religion would absorb all the spiritual 
gifts of the East and all the physical powers 
‘aid material conquests of the West. Jaga- 
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dish Chunder Bose has, for example, shown 
by the approved scientific methods of the 
West that the unity of all living beings, the 
oneness of the whole creation proclaimed by 
the Hindu riskis of old, was no mere spiri- 
tual fantasy or mystical vision but a profound 
scientific truth. In numerous other spheres 
of science could such genuine reconciliation 
be effected. Such harmony between science 
and religion could achieve and could be 
achieved by a marriage between the East 
and the West. The scientific powers generated 
by the West could be harnessed to spiritual 
purposes proclaimed by the Hast and the spiri- 
tuality of the East could be applied to life by 
a scientific technique. Such reconciliation has 
not been actually achieved nor is it easy to 
achieve. But it is at least not impossible of 
achievement, and the harder the task, the 
nobler the call. Such a synthesis between 
science and religion is one of the fundamen- 
tal tasks of modern civilisation and one of 
the most hopeful factors for its future. 


MANIFESTATION 


(From the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore) 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


In some long ago month of May 
I waited for you ; 
You have come in the thick of rain, 
To-day in swelling, stormy measure, 
To-day in the thunder of dense new clcuds, 
Finish the song you wish to play 
In the depth of my soul, 
In the flood - rain. 


From a distance I saw another day 
Your golden veil, 
Your ornaments of new champa flowers. 
When you come near I ses 
Your thick, deep, new veil ; 
Tn the startled flash of the flitting lighwning 
Move your feet. 
Where are the ornaments of champa ! 
3 
Ah, that day as I saw you, 
You touched the woodland as you passed, 
$ . And the flowers bent before you. 
r Methought I-heard the gentle tinkling 


Jf the belled band round your slender waist. 


On the shaded path as I passed 
Methought I felt the fragrance of your 
scented breath, 

As you touched the woodland on 
your way. 


4, 


Today you come filling the world, 
Spreading your loosened tresses in the sky, 
Winding the wild flowers round your feet. 

You have shrouded me in your shade, | 
In your dense, dank, vast mystery ; 
With your verdant splendour you have 
Filled the strand of the sea of my heart, 
With the wild flowersround your feet. 


zw 


Ə 


The wreaths of flowers that I strung in May 
Are not fitting gifts for you ; 
As you pass, the chants of your praise, . 
self-lifted, 
Follow your steps in paeans of thunder. 
This little lyre, with its feeble string, 
Cannot sound that epic measure, 
My gift is not worthy of you. 


DANCING IN INDIA 


A New Era 


By KANAIY ALAL H. VAKIL 


HE programme of the lecture-demonstra- 
tions of M. J. Dalcroze, organised last 
March, London, reached me at the ime 

when we were busy discussing the practical 
problems associated with the creative 
thoughts and efforts, like those for the 
rejuvenescence of dancing in India, inspired 





Menaka in Yauvana Nritya 


by the manifold, rich and living artistic 
heritage of the nation. The programme 
brought - back. to my mind the pieture of 
the hall’in the Institute Dalcroze, Geneva, 


"O7__9 


where, some years ago, I saw, with the very 
kind assistance of M. Dalcroze, dancing, reclaim- 
ed in EKurhythmies, as an educative power 
of appeal and vigour grown rare indeed in 
modern times. Far away in Paris and 
Brussels, London and Manchester, “ardent 
aspirations, unsettlement of mind, discontent 
with existing conditions and a conflict bet- 
ween different ideas of social organisation” 
seemed, to Professor M. Sadler, “to show 
themselves in eager search for educational 
reform.” He saw in the “training of the 
sense of form and rhythm, the capacity of 
analysis for musical structure and the power 
for expressing rhythm through harmonious 
movement” educational value that was “con- 
clusively proved.” In an attic, high above 
the slime and noisy crowd in Deansgate, 
Manchester, a group of reformers, charac- 
teristically called, I remember, “The Unnamed 


Society” were, to cite just one example, 
endeavouring to express in the “Unity of 
Elements” the unity of arts, painting, 
sculpture, song and dance. The yearnings 


of the age distinctly influenced the intellec- 
tual currents that travelled to and fro from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. M. Dal- 
croze, in Geneva only indicated what 
Europa and America were searching and, 
perhaps, beginning to find. 

His work, as I saw it, sealed my faith in 
the indisputable and intrinsic worth of what 
India had already, ages ago, found and achie- 
ved and was now beginning to lose. The way 
seemed forsaken, The ‘intellectuals,’ in 
India, seemed scarcely stirred for the quest. 
The visits of Pavlova. Ruth St Denis, Diana 
Watts, some ofthe most gifted exponents of 
dancing, attracted by the immemorial artistic 
prestige of India, evoked from them, apparent- 
ly, no response, What was apparent was, 
however, not real, Mrs. Leila Sokhey and 
the group of young men and women who 
a faw weeks back, staged their “Song and 
Dance Reciatal’” at the Excelsior Theatre in 
Bombay, rescued one from incipient pess=™ 
mism. They were not merely indignant or 
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vehement about the general apathy or rather 
the contempt towards “Nritya” once elevated 
as a ‘fifth Veda”, an art found and meant 
to serve the Sudra as well as the Brahmin, 
the peasant girl as well as the princess. They 
sound the ancient art degraded as “Nautch”, 


as the soulless manipulations of the 
“Devadasis” They started on the quest. And 
this brief reference to their courageous, 


pioneering venture is meant only toseek and 
affer assistance and assurance for the 
enlightened comrades on the same quest. For 
Mrs. Leila Sokhey, known to the world of 
art as “Menaka”, is, she said, eager to enlist 
for the venture “the assistance and sympa- 
tay of the alert intellectuals in the country 
working for a closer understanding of and 
responss to the cultural demands of the 
times.” 

Mrs. Leila Sokhey is an Indian lady, young, 
energetic and possessed of distinct intellectual 
and artistic attainments. She has travelled widely 
in India, Egypt and Europe. Everywhere 
she has endeavoured to secure information 
about dancing, which she aspires to develup 
as, once again, a living art in India She 
seeks’ and interprets an intellectual aim and 
refinement in Indian dancing which is very 
frequently degraded as an aimless exhibition 
of muscular contortions and random swayings. 
Ske aspires to restore to Indian dancing, 
as a noble ancient art, intellectual content 
and artistic interpretation. 

Of the three sources, the Hindu concepts 
embodied in ancient literature, for example 
in Bharat Natyasastra, Dasarupa of Dhanan- 
jaya or Abhinaya Darpanna of Nandikesha- 
wara, secondly, the ancient paintings and 
sculptures and finally, the current practices 
manifest in the “nautch” and the conventions 
of the “Devadasis” or in the folk-festivals, 
of guidance neccessary for the resuscitation 
of dancing now lost as an art, she is inclined 
to regard the paintings and sculptures as 
more authentic and direct and, perhaps, more 
fruitful evidence and data for its artistic 
advancement. She believes that the ancient 
paintings and the sculptures ought to supple- 
ment and guide the interpretation of the 
coneepts in the ancient literature and curb 
the decadence observable in the current 
practices. 

Her selection of “Ajanta Darshan” was 
»guided by that belief. The work of artists 
who, over a*thousand years ago, sought to 
intempret their religious longings on the walls 
and columns, ceilings and shrines of the ancient 
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cave-cathedrals and monasteries of Ajanta is, 
she is convinced, not merely a record of 
the dead past. It lives in the figure and 
features, costumes and gesture of the Indian 
Woman, alike the source of their inspiration 
and the triumph of their immortal art. The 
well-known picture, in Cave II, of the girb 
leaning against the pillar, the “Queen’s 
Toilette’ in Cave XVII, and the punishment 
of the recalcitrant dancing girl in 
Cave II were interpreted by a regulated 
sequence of rhythmic movements, gestures: 
and “mudras’’ adapted from the paintings 
and the sculptures at Ajanta. The dance 
opened with the picturs of the girl in Cave 
II. It concluded with the punishment of the 
dancing girl shown in the same Cave. 
“Nritya”, so interpreted and so remote from . 
the degenerate craft of the “Nautch” and from , 
the conventions, now routinised as rituals, of 
the Devadasis, exercised instantly its spell. 
The whole-hearted response from the audience, 
mostly representative of the eminent intelli- 
gentsia in the city, scattered the natural 
fears of the young men and women who had, 
for the first time, courageously endeavoured 
to reclaim the art now degraded and scorned 
as a vicious craft. The moment the curtain 
rose, the magic line, the unperturbed gait, 
the instinctive rhythm, the colour and costume, 
the inalienable proud possession of the Indian 
Woman which constitute -the unparalled 
artistic maginficence now spelt in glory as 
Ajanta, were visualised as, perhaps, they have 
been seldom visualised before on the public 
Stage. 

“Naga-Kanya Nritya”, adapted from Bain’s 
“Essence of the Dusk”, was a theme generally, 
and rightly, appreciated as the most dramatic 
of three dances performed on the occasion. 
“Menaka”, as the “Naga-Kanya” Natabru- 
kuti, worked effectively the distraction and 
ruin of her rival “Yaswati’” and Price Aj by 
her serpentine, sinuous, clinging, malicious 
movements and gestures. She was ably 
supported both in the “Ajanta Darshan” and 
“Naga-Kanya Nritya” by “Nilkantha’ and 
her two colleagues “Padma” and “Kokila”. 
= The third theme was “Yauvana Nritya”. 
It translated, by restless vivacity of move- 
ment and gestures, the “ecstasy of 
newly-stirred impulses and dreams of Youth”, 
the ecstacy inherent in folk-festivals, notably, 
of “Vasant.” The dance concluded with the 
slow movements of the solemnity, the sudden 
reaction to gaiety characteristic, again, of 
“Yauvana,’ of a prayer addressek“to Nata- 
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Raja, Lord of the Dancers, for a happy the age. Europe and America are searching 
communion of hearts. the cultural values of the “training of the 

“Menaka” and her colleagues, young ea- sense of form and rhythm, the capacity of 
lightened men and women, have started on analysis fcr musical structure and tke power 
the lofty and courageous quest. If they ex- for expressing rhythm through ‘harmonious 
pect, as they do. that they will be soen movement” They are beginning to find 
joined by other pilgrims on the same quest, them. Incia had, already, ages ago, found 
their claims and aspirations as well as their them. And some of the most gifted and 





Naga-kanya Nritya 
From Left to Rigtt—Padma, Nilkantha, Menaka 


deeds should win the recognition and assis- eminent exponents of creative universal 
tance of every sane intelligence eager to culture have been looking forward to the day 
rescue the noble art from the evil name and when the advanced intellectuals, young men 
days that have degraded it. and women of India, could help them by 
The programme of the lecture-derons- means of the creative thought and efforts 
tration of M. Dalcroze, received at the time inspired by the artistic and cultural achieve- 
when we were discussing these dances, was ments which they receive from the nation 
not, I am inclined to think, a mere accident. as their unchallengeable and priceless legacy. 
It was a coincidence of unquestionable signi- Will India now lose what she has preserved 
ficance to those willing to understand and through centuries of strife, misery, bloqdshed 
interpret “the yearnings and aspirations of and ecnquest? India has,- from times | 
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immemorial, stimulated the intelligence and 
imagination of the world and won their 
reverence. -Will it now lose its ancient 
leadership? The modern young man or 
woman has learnt to discount distance. The 
growth of understanding and comradeship, 
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of standards and taste in daily life, not less 
artistic than intellectual, is essential for those 
who aspire to build anew the world for 
to-morrow. Shall we, as a nation, lag behind 
and refuse the privilege of ushering in the 
new era? 





THE GARDENS OF THE INDIAN MUGHAL EMPERORS 
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IN 


KASHMIR 


ARTHUR R. SLATER, F. R. G. S. 


HOSE who have visited the beautiful 
gardens in Kashmir, made by the Moghul 
Emperors, cao never fail to be impressed 

with the wonderful way in which they have 
carried out their aim, even though modern 
changes have somewhat interfered with the 
design. We look to gardens to provide us 
with delightful harmonies of colour, and with 





The Terraces in the Nishat Bagh, Srinagar 


choice scents, but in India, where the garden 
is the refuge from the great heat without, 
it is to be expected that the leading motive 
should be a place where restfulness can be 
obtained, where the atmosphere is cool and 
pleasant. Shrub and water must therefore 
play the most important part in the gardens 





Another view of the Shalimar gardens 
that are made for the joy and comfort of 


the people. “The long lines of the great 
water-ways and paths, hedged in by 
trees, produce a wonderful sense 


of stately digaity and peace, while the 
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tranquil breadth of water 
repeats the flowers, trees, and 
buildings with a double magic 
charm, till the whole garden 
seems full of that mysterious 
beauty, that comes of the sense 
of calm continuance. “That 
one day should be like 
another, one life the echo 
of another life”, which is the 
result of quietude, part of 
that rhythm of harmonious 
change, through birth to 
death anddeath to birth again 
that special Eastern conscious- 


ness of universallife. Keeping 
in mind this conception that 
underlies the design of the 
Indian garden, we can easily 
understand bow well suited were 
those gardens designed by the 


Mughals who had left 
their home in Persia and 
who desired to create, as far as possi- 


ble, conditions similar in the land they had 
conquered and made their home. The -ater 
Mughal emperors carried out in Kashmir the 
same ideas with certain modifications, but 
with the same spirit. 

One cannot easily forget the first impres- 
sions received on visiting any of the famous 
gardens in Kashmir, the Nishat Bagh and 
the Shalimar Bagh near the Dal Lake and 
Atchibal, and Verinag, some distance from 
the capital city. See these in their full 
glory when the channels are filled with 
water, and the beds are displaying their 
gorgeous flowers, when the play of the sun 





Arriving by boat at the Nishat Bagh 
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General view of the Flower Terraces in the Nishat Bagh 


on the falling waters can be studied, when 
the lights change on the picturesque mount- 
ains that back these gardens, and you will 
conceive a high respect for those men who 
planned and executed these gardens in the 
seventeenth century. True, some of their 
glory has departed, but the ruling Prince 
still maintains them in good order. 


Visit, first of all, the Nishat Bagh, 
reached by road or water. The approach 
from tha Dal Lake is the most interesting 
and picturesque. No wonder the maker of 
the garden called it “The Garden of Gladness”, 
for, seen on a bright day, with the flowers 
in full bloom, the water flowing over the 
chutes and along the 
channels, it does rejoice 
the heart of man. We are 
not surprised, even though we 
appreciate fully the beauties 
of the Shalimar Gardens, where 
Shah Jahan lived during his 
tour in Kashmir, that he cast 
an envious eye on the Nishat 
Bagh, which was the property 
of Asaf Khan his Prime 
Minister and his father-in-law. 
In those days the mere ex- 
pression of a desire by the 
Emperor meant that the objeet 
became his own. On more 
than one occasion he had 
pointedly expressed his great™ 
appreciation of the garden; 


easily 
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but Asaf ined no desire to 


surrender his pleasance. ah 
Angry at the frustration of ee ae 
his wishes Shah Jahan 


ordered the water supply to 
be cut off form the Nishat 
Bagh. The disappointed Asaf 
used tosit in deep melancholy 
br the side of the now 
empty water-course, but one 
day. he awoke from his sleep 
to find that once more the 
fountains were playing merrily, 
hat the water-chutes were 
again filled with foaming 
water. What had happened ? 
A faithful servant, overcome 
by the sorrow that had fallen 
on his master, had, in spite 
of the Emperor’s order, opened 
the sluices. Asaf quickly ordered their closure, 
and the Emperor, hearivug of the act of the 
loral servant of Asaf, relented, and once 
more restored tohis Minister the water rights 
he had, in his anger and disappointment, 


taken away, 

The Nishat Bagh is entered 
small doorway and at the 
garden proper, which is nearly six hundred 
yards long, is a small pavilion. The main 
garden is built in a series of terraces, each 
slightly higher than the other. Between the 
several terraces there are water chutes, made 
of brick or stone, and in such a way that 


the water, as it passes over, causes very 


through a 
entrance to the 


— 
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On the Dal Sake near the Shalimar Gardens 


fascinating ripples. At the head of each 
waterfall is placed a marble seat, so that it is 
possible to obtain, from this point, a view of 
the whole line of channel and fountains. 
Originally there were many more trees, 
cypress and fruit of various kinds, but many 
of these have disappeared. The flowers, 
however, are to be seen in great profusion 
during the greater part of the year. On the 
occasion of the great ffower festivals large 
numbers flock to these gardens, the lake 
being crowded with gaily decorated boats, 


while the peeple themselves wear their 
brightest coloured dresses. The narcissus 
and tulip fields are indeed a picture, and 

worth going many miles 


to see. On the third terrace of 
the Bagh there is a baradari, 
a small structure which 
contains a reservoir about 
fourteen feet square and three 
feet deep. There are five 
fountains here, and on a hot 
day nothing more pleasant 
that a rest here can be 
imagined. From this point you 
get long views of the great 
lake, while in the dis- 
tance are the snow-capped 
mountains known as the 
Pir Panjal. The modern 
gardener pays more 
attention to the care of 
the lawns than his prede- 
cessors did, with the result 
that the gardens have not 
the appearance -of rich 
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flowering colours, nor so many shrubs 
and trees. 

The Shalimar Bagh has been referred to 
as the garden made by Shah Jahan, and in 
which he loved to spend his days while 
living in this part of his kingdom. There 
was probably a garden here before Shah 
Jahan came, but it was he who laid out the 
present garden. The approach is far from 
pleasing, for it is by a long narrow canal 
which is very filthy and shallow. But once 
inside the garden, you realise the skill with 
which the work has- been planned. In 
laying out these gardens certain principles 
are kept in mind. The principal pavilion 
is usually placed in the centre of the 
garden, and from this point the channels 
go at right angles. This central pavilion 





From the Doorway of the Palace 
Shalimar Gardens 


formed “a cool, airy retreat from the rays 
of the midday sun, where the inmates of 
the garden might be lulled to sleep by the 
roar of the cascades, while the misty spray 
of the fountains, drifting in through the 
arches of the building, tempered the heat of 
the burning noontide.” In the Shalimar 
Bagh we find three parts: the outer or public 
garden which contains the Dewan-in- Am 
with the’.small black throne on which the 
Emperor used to sit when he held his public 
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audiences with the people ; the second part,. 
slightly broader, with the Diwan-i-Khas in 
the centre (now destroyed); and third, the- 
private garden where the ladies lived. Here 
in the centre is a beautiful pavilion “surround- 
ded on evary side by aserles of cascades. At 
night when the lamps are lighted in the little 
arched reeesses behind the shining waterfalls 
itis even more fairy-like than by day.” As. 
one rambles through these gardens, especially 
on those festival days when the fountains- 
and channels are filled with water, it is not 
difficult to picture those scenes Mughal writ- 
ings describe. 


The Verinag Bagh can only be reached 
by careful planning, but to those who can 
spare the time, there will be an adequate 
return, The Atchibal Gardens, however, are 
easily reached by road, and here you will 
find what Mrs. Villiers-Stuart considers the- 
site “where the most perfect modern garden, 
on a medium scale, could be devised.” The 
water comes down from a spring in the 
side of the cliff, and passes through the 
garden, leaving it beneath an interesting 
pavilion in front of which is a tank, surroun- 
ded by flower gardens. The old man in 
charge of the gardens is an interesting 
character, and for a consideration he will 
turn on the water so that you can have 
the joy of seeing the water flow over the- 
fall, and spirt into the air through the 
fountains. There are many stories told of 
these gardens and they centre round the 
history of Jehangir and his wife Nur Jahan. 
Beautiful though the gardens are today, they 
cannot compare with the glory of the Mughal 
period. Many of the old trees have gone, 
and the flower beds are not so bright and 
attractive as then. Gone, too, are the old 
baradaris or pavilions, and their place has 
been taken by low buildings on the Kashmir 
plan, buildings that do not help to lend 
picturesqueness to the whole, But the 
waterfalls, fountains, tanks, channels remain, 
and these are very attractive. There are 
many poplar trees to be seen round the outer 
walls, while fruit trees are there in abun- 
dance, providing visitors with a very welcome 
lunch through the kindness of the caretaker. 
The garcens or Baghs of Kashmir cannot fail 
to be an unending delight to those who find 
joy in luxuriant Nature brought to serve the 
deepest needs of mankind, ° ox 
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THE NEW WOMAN'S MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


By Mrs. ANINDITA CHAKRABARTI 


IGNS are evident in the West of a grow- 
ing spirit of eagerness to learn and 
appreciate the ideals that form the true 

life of the East, interchange of men of culture 
and scholarship between the two hemispheres 
being responsible for the rise of this new 
consciousness. As yet however, the woman 
of India has hardly found her voice in the 
world outside. Adequate recognition is lack- 
ing about her in the modern movements 
tending towards the cultural co-operation of 
the East and the West, and all that the 
western people may know about her has been 
mainly from the men who go out from India ; 
and knowledge obtained about her in this 
way, we need not add, cannot represent 
truth in its fullness. It is only the patriotic 
Indian, deeply appreciative of the cultures 
of the West and the East, who can represent 
the latter in Europe ; so also, it is only an 
Indian woman thus accomplished whe can 
carry the message of our women to the West. 
‘The dearth of Indian women of this type 
has been the cause of the ignorance still 
remaining in Europe about us, just as the 
true intellectual contributions of India 
remained so long unrecognised by the West 
for want of the right kind of men in India 
to carry them to their brothers in Europe. 

Recently, however, waves of the New Age 

have reached the enclosed courtyard of the 
Indian home, and though gifted in many 
ways, the woman of India has been roused 
from her comparatively slumbering conscious- 
ness, to the message of the Age to which 
she belongs. Not that many of our women 
did not receive western education so long, 
but they had received it through the opinion- 
ated agency of their Westernised father and 
husband, and had to use it mainly as a 
decorative accomplishment, so that this kind 
of education did not succeed in revealing 
their personality through development of 
their own inherent powers. Thus were found 
in our land at the beginning of this Era, a 
mere handful of westernised Hnglish-educated 
women and a vast number of women steeped 
in the culture of medieval India, living side 


* - by side in terms of complete detachment and 


misunderstanding. Indications of a great 
change, however, are now apparent, and this | 
change is coming from the vast unknown 
depths of the women themselves. Oar men, 
at the first stimulus and 
Western education, fell completely under its 
spell, and then began the gradual process of 
assimilation, which continues, when they 
united in the work of synthetising their 
knowledge on the basis of their indigenous — 
culture; but in all this upheaval and progress 
the fate of the women remained essentially 
very much as it was before. Our women 
keenly felt the anomaly in this state of affairs, 
they began to observe and understand much, 
and with the gradual infiltration and absorp- 
tion of western education into their lives, 
they have now begun to think and work 
towards a betterment of their position and 
the breaking up of a system which keeps 
them enmeshed in their present limitations. 
Their co-operation in the National Renai- 
ssance being indispensable, the response of 
our women to the call of men in the work 
of nation-building has automatically reacted 
against the hampering social bondages of 
our women, and brought them on the road 
to fresh developments in freedom, so that they 
already begin to stand on a solidifying 
basis of self-knowledge. The orthodox and 
conservative sections of our community, 
however, as also men druok with fervid 
nationalism, take this movement in our- 
women as a sign of mere imitation of the 
West, and view it with displeasure, forgetting 
that in the East as well as in the West, 
all men and women of the present generation 
have been born in the modern Age, and 
thus must draw their life-force from a com- 
mon source of changed conditions, which 
explains a certain similarity and uniformity 
in their progressive development. Like the 
truly cultured men of our land who after 
receiving all that is best of the European 
Civilization have learnt to appreciate their 
distinctive national heritage, our educated 
woman, too, remaining purely Indian, is getting 
ready to assimilate first the cultural gifts 
which the West has to offer to’her. Here, 
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however, the Indian woman suffers under 
a peculiar disadvantage. For though the 
condition of our women in the Vedic Age 
was far superior to what it is now, it is only 
recently that man’s ideas regarding women 
are approaching the path of rationality. So, 
apart from the fact that it is not possible 
to bring back an age that is gone, however 
deep the attachment of our women may be 
to the long-established rites and customs of 
our country, they can no longer accept 
them undiluted and without a thorough pro- 
cess of reformation in the light of modern 
culture. And it is this that on a superficial 
understanding, makes our men think of a 
growing cleavage in our women from the 
true ideals of India, which they are so eager 
to revive, so that they suspect us to be 
merely imitating the West. But this spirit 
of freedom in our women cannot quite be 
said to be inspired by the West, for sach a 
spirit did not exist in Europe either, 
up to this time. It is, however, the urge 
of the New Age, the light of a new 
awakening, so inspires and illuminates the 
modern woman of India that she has to 
acknowledge and accept it, and this of course 
does not mean that she wants to reject 
anything of what truly belongs to her race, 
or that she severs, in the least, her connec- 
tion with the ideals that have inspired India 
in a perpetual cultural inflorescence. 


Many of the West, too, do not view 
favourably this movement amongst our 
women; they seem to think that this will 
only make our women lose their distiactive- 
ness and the beauty of our Indian ind_vidua- 
lity. But, of course, the mere presezvation 
of a distinctiveness, by itself, can possess no 
intrinsic value; its truth depends >n its 
superiority, genuineness and the sanction of 
reason. We must, therefore, not only strive 
to appreciate the distinctiveness of a eulture, 
but try to understand how far this 3ulture 
is able to assimilate and synthetize the 
abiding treasures of the world, in the realms 
of religion, literature, and social economy. 
The Indian woman cannot reasonatly be 
expected to remain an unchanged living 
pyramid to satisfy the curiosity of visitors 
from abroad ; being a living person, she must 
move on with the spirit .of the times, along 
the path to progressive self-realisation. And 
it is by preserving her own personal_ty, and 
by not dllowing herself to be merelz rolled 
along the drift of passing affairs that she 
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can thus develop ‘her distinctiveness on the 
basis of self-knowledge. 

The endeavour of our women,to incorpor- 
ate into our social system the cultural gifts 
of Europe, and our new unfettered move- 
ments of freedom will spontaneously bring 
out a bloom of colour which is sure to 
impart a touch of distinctiveness to the 
world-wide women’s renaissance, and materi- 
ally help its growth and unfoldment. It is 
the duty, therefore, of all people to welcome 


with reverence and affection this new 
awakening of womanhood in India; and 
understand that the apparent signs of 


westerrization or lack of originality about 
our movement are not fundamental. For 
centuries on end the Indian woman has kept 
behind the purdah of specialized Indian 
womanhood, but what has sha gained her- 
self or given to the world thereby? Just 
as her awakening has roused in her the desire 
to learn from the West, so the development 
of her individuality will enable her to deeply 
appreciate and maks living to the world 
a the true cultural gifts of her mother- 
land. 

The time has not come for a possible 
appraisal of the results of this new movement, 
our women have not yet become fully fitted 
to offer the matured gifts of their culture to 
whole human civilization. We are still 
breaking the shackles of the dead customs 
that bind us, and eagerly learning the lessons 
that the modern West has to teacb us. 

There are those in our country who 
look upon the women as their pride, yet 
would keep them immovably chained to 
the past. They do not understand that the 
present national degradation of our country 
is due, in the greatest possible measure, to 
the state of our womenfolk. So in the new 
woman’s movement in India there is the 
inner urge to lead our country to its 
development towards light and freedom 
through the emancipation of our women 
from the tyranny of unmeaning social conven- 
tions. 

And this also we must admit, that though 
greatly handicapped, Indian women are freer 
far, in a number of ways, than their western 
sisters. In Europe, suffering under militant 
materialism, the emphasis laid upon woman 
as a charmer, and her social obligation to 
devote herself to the gaiety and diversion of 
her menfolk has kept her subjugated to many 
serious wrongs and insult; in our cultural 
traditions woman is never looked upon in" 
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that way. We have ever been enjoined to: 
look upon her as the incarnation of divine 
motherhood,.. and as the symbol of Blessed- 
ness. There has been abuse of this ideal 
in the past, and then there are those of our 
men who advocate certain aspects of Western 
freedam among our women, without the 
slizhtest understanding of thetrue principles 
of freedom, and cause great damage nowadays 
to our social improvement. Even then, the 
Indian woman, when she gets her Swaraj, 
is liable to be better situated in this respect 
then her western sisters, and shall be spared 
mtch of the fruitless expenditure of energy 
entailed in the West in unmeaning luxuries 
of dress, and fatile social amusements. We 
do rot uphold the present prevalence of drab 
monotony and joyless isolation in the multi- 
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tude of.our Indian women, which is neither 
desirable nor health-giving, and so emphasize 
the need of their joining social functions and 
festivities more than they have ever done 
before. Simplification of her life through 
freedom of initiative, wholesome activities 
at home and outside, will only leave the 
Indian woman with a fresher mind for the 
cultivation of the higher truths of the soul 
where she has to face her Creator alone. 
This presupposes a widening of man’s horizon 
with regard to womankind, a gradual weed- 
ing out of the unmeaning customs and 
conventions which hamper the development 


of her personality; and it is in 
this way alone that the true Indian 
ideal of womanhood can gain its fullest 
exprassion. 


FORESTS 


(A Tale of Aryan Times) 


By Mrs. SNEHALATA SEN 


Y the side of a roughly made stone 
castle built on a rocky hill rising from 
the valley, stood a band of men, black- 

skimmed, short of stature, handsome withal, 
armed with crude iron and stone weapons, 
bows, errows and axes. Proudly they stood 
in battle array, vigilant, brave and determin- 
ed. A few ornaments of shell and colored 
seecs. and a loin cloth of rough woven cotton 
adorned their well-knit figures. Thus stood 
the black warriors awaiting a foe. 

But what enemy could penetrate the 
dense forests and hills of Jharkband, where 
in some parts the sun’s rays even could not 
pierze ? Leaving the banks of the Ganges, 
fleeing from the invaders, they had wandered 
into these jungle-covered hills and rugged 
ravines. Here clear streams flowed over rock 
and sand, and waterfalls leaped down. Wild 
and beautiful flowers bloomed, and green 
grovas of the Sal and Palash gave them 
shada. 

They had thought to live free and un- 


+ Jharkhand—The ancient name for the forest 
*couniry of Chotanagpore. 


molested here. Indeed these wild simple 
freedom-loving black Kols seemed to bea 
part of the black rocks and dark caves. 

Alas! the foe marching along the banks 
of the rivers and guided by them, had at last 
reached this spot. The Kol chief Banasur 
was then away in Shikarbhum * with his 
followers, and the remaining few stood pre- 
pared to defend themselves. 

Soon the enemy appeared, emerging round | 
a bend of the river. The  black-skinned : 
warriors gazed ‘fascinated at the wondrous 
sight. On horse back and on foot, with 
shining shields and swords, bows, arrows and 
clubs, slowly advanced men who looked like 
gods. The Aryan army burst upon their 
view. In silence they gazed on each other, 


then suddenly an arrow was shot from the 


Kols, and the battle began. The river swollen 
with rains, rushed along between. them, while 
the two bands of men fought valiantly for 
a time. The hillock was soon dotted with 
hlack bodies, while Aryan blood reddened the 


* Shilkarbhum—TIne ancient .name-of: Hazari- 


agh. 
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river banks. 
the air. 

Then, as if springing from the bowels ofthe 
hill, a beautiful maiden suddenly appeared on 
Its topmost point. Tall and fair, with raven 
locks flowing behind, adorned with shells 
and red flowers, she stood silent a while: 
A thick coarse cotton cloth draped her 
shapely -limbs. She turned and: spoke -to 
the Kols and in an instant they stood 
motionless and silent with lowered arms. 
She looked at the Aryan chief, and lfted 
her hand, but before that they had ceased 
fighting amazed at sight of her. Then she 
descended the hills slowly, and standing on 
the river bank opposite, addressed the Azyan 
chief in the Aryan language, 

“I am of thy race, O chief; What 
seekest thou here in the heart of these 
lonely forests ? Why dost thou slay the men 
who people this land ?” 

In a stern bnt calm voice the 3hief 
replied, “Who art thou, Maiden, to question 
me thns? Why dost thou meddle in the 
affairs of men?” 

“I was the daughter of an Aryrn King 
but now Iam the adopted daughter of 
Banasur the chief of Jharkhand, and am queen 
over these black men. Simple and harmless 
are they, hurting none. Go back to thy 
own land, Oh proud chief. Molest not -hese 
men, to whom the great God has given the 
shelter of these mountains and forests.” 

“Daughter, step aside,’ came a foice of 
thunder, as a tall black warrior, kingly and 
noble, armed and arrayed, stepped forward 
from the dense forest on one side cf the 
hillock. He was followed by a band’ of 
warriors. Turning to the Aryan chie? he 
demanded in the Arran language, “What 
seekest thou ?” “1 seek a treasure,” came 
the reply. “A treasure? Seek, and welcome 
to our forests. We bear thee no il-will, 
we do thee no Harm. Be peaceful and 
seek.” 


The Aryan 
he glanced at the 


Shouts and groans mingled in 


stood amazed and ashamed, 
dead bodies on both 


sides, then saluted the forest chief in 
silence. 
Again Banasur asked, “What treasure 


dost thou seek, O chief ?” 
“I know not what it 
Rishi said, 
‘Follow the course of yon river and thou 
shalt find a treasure which will bring peace 
to thy heart, give thee a new kingdon.’ 


is, but the holy 
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“ I have obeyed the holy one, but no 
treasure have I found.” 

“Rest thée and on the morrow shalt thou 
ear for it.’ So saying Barasur, the Kol 
chief and the maiden, followed by their men, 
entered the stone. stronghold on the hill 
top. 

All was silent and still. The weary 
soldiers slept, but there was no sleep for the 
old Aryan chief. The maiden? What memory 
awoke and stirred his heart? 

: The fair morn turned’ the hills to gold, 
and: the river sparkled into light. The castle 


.stood oct like a sentinel and the small Aryan 


camp below: stirred into life. The chiefs of 
the two races met and discoursed for a 
while. For days the Aryan band of men 
roamed and sought in vain among the forest 
and hills for the prophesied treasure. At last 
one day the Aryan chief said to Banasur, 
“No treasure have I found yet, but the Rishi 
hath said T shall find a new kingdom. This 
land shall I wrest from thee. So prepare to 
fight, O chief of the Kols! Might is right 
and: he who wins shall take,” 

Proudly Banasur , replied, “So be it. We 
shall fight to the death. Driven by your 
race we came here and thought to live in 
peace. Thy greed is great, O possessor of 
many lands. We fear not to fight, nor do 
we bend to the yoke of the intruder.” 

The maiden, who always wandered by the 
side of her foster father, came forward and 
said in gentle tones, “Why dost thou, O 
my countryman, molest and desire to drive 
out these men? Canst thou not live in peace 
here ? The Jharkand forests stretch far and 
wide. Seek an abode elsewhere.” 

“No maiden”, he replied, “there can be no 
peace between the Arya and Anarya. We 
Shall subdue these black men, win their 
lands, feach them our arts, our learning and 
our religion. K 

In a voice sweet but stern she replied: 
“Listen. Oh Arya chief, who seekest to conquer 
these black men and wrest their freedom. 
Know that oppression never held a 
kingdom nor claimed the hearts of a 
people. Thou mayest wrest their land 
but can not keep them. Love, sympathy 
and friendship, these alone can hold them. 
Know ye that the ancient race of this 
great land cannot die, for the great God 
himself peopled it with these black men. 
Teach them what thou wilt in peate andes 
love.” The old chief was silent a while, 
then said, “Who art thou, maiden, who comes 
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to me like a dream of some other birth ? 
Whose speech is noble and wise? Where is 
thy land and who thy father?” In sad tones 
ske replied: “My father was a great King 
In fha country south of the Jamuna and 
ncrth of the Vindhya hills. I was stolen by 
black men, enemies of my father, when a 
child. My old nurse followed me and thus 
from her I learnt the language of our race. 
I was brought hither to the forest chief 
Benasur”. 

In low trembling accents the old chief 
asxed, “Thy father’s name, maiden?” “Dar- 
paraj, the chief of Champagarh.” “The treasure 
is found. The Rishi spoke truly, for I am 
Derparaj and thou my lost and stolen 
freasure.” So exclaiming the Aryan King 
clesped his daughter to his heart and laid 
-his hand on her head in blessing. 

For a while there was deep silence. Then 
Benasur said: “Darparaj, thy daughter is our 
queen and as a child to me. Let her abide 
wish us.” The old king answered slowly : 

We shall abide here together, Banasur, in 
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this beautifal land of hill and dale and learn 
much from each other.” 

Thus in the heart of the Jharkand 
forests, by the banks of the merry hill 
stream, lived the chiefs of the races in peace 
and friendship. Villages sprang up in the 
valleys. The forest-clad hills and woods 
gave them game to hunt and roots and fruits 
for food. Cultivated lands lay below, full of 
rich gold grain. 

We know no more of this olden fale. 
Sometimes a black Kol herdsman with tall 
kingly limbs and aristocratic features or a 
Kol maid2n with typical Aryan features 
arouses our wonder and interest. While 
gazing at the beautiful scenery of Jharkand 
at the “bold brow of a hill” or a “soft vale,” 
at the meadow below and the groves beside 
the hill streams, a vision of turret and tower, 
temple and palace, of Banasur and his black 
mien, of Darparaj and his fair daughter, of 
the Aryans and Kols living in friendship 
together, arises before us from the mists of 
the past. _ 
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BALLAD FOR GLOOM 


For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
That playeth behind the veil, 


I have loved my God as a child at heart 
That seeketh deep bosoms for rest, 

I have .oved my God as maid to man 
Sut lo this thing is best: 


To jove your God as a gallant foe that plays 
behind the veil, 

Io meet your God as the night winds meet 
beyond Arcturus’ pale. 


— have played with Qod for a woman 

_ have staked with my God for truth, 

- have lost to my God for a man, clear eyed 
His dice be not of ruth, 


tor I am made as a naked blade 
But here ye this thing in sooth: 


Who loseth to God as man to man 

__ Shall win at the turn of the game: 

- have drawn my blade where thelightnings meet 
But the ending is the same : 

Who losath to God as the sword blades lose 
Shai- win at the end of the game. 


For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
__ That playeth behind the veil, 
Whom God deigns not to overthrow 
Hath need of triple mail. 
Ezra Pounp 


PSYCHO-ANALYST 


I leave the world of happy, growing things, 
Of morning mist. of wind. of sunset shy 

To tread alone the Land of Haunted Minds 
Where no song is, no language but a sigh 


The caverns of the mind in whose dark depths 
Are shapes fantastic, terrible and grim, 

A labyrinth where no sound breaks the spell 
OF eerie beauty, shadowy and dim, 


I light the way with feeble candle-beam, 
But Science sputters in the wind, of doubt. 
The shadows leap to meet the flickering light. 
The dust of dreams is scattered thick about. 


Dead loves and old desires are buried here. 
Their ghosts live on to torture and condemn. 
O Light from heaven. penetrate this mind. 


My ray of Science cannot banish them. 


In this sub-world of pain where sleep is cursed 
With dreams that are not dreams, but black 
night-mare. f 

I tremble lest my earthiness betray. : 

No eyes but His should see a soul laid bare. 


Mar Perry Hurcurmson In Toe Hush. 
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Chinese Actresses Compete with Actcrs 
As Women 


The “actress,” so we learn from George Kin 
Leung, writing in ASIA (New York). appeared on 
the Chinese stage as long ago as 2000 B, C., when 
she was known as “Wu” and “in the course of 
violent dances acted as medium for messages to 
and from the gods.” The female entertainer 
continued down through the Sung Dynasty 





China’s Greatest male Actor—shown 
here in a female Role 


(960-1280), but she did not attain the_ professional 


status of an actress uutil the Yuan Period (1280- 
1368). Her. suppression followed thereafter, and her 
status was not reestablished until the reigr of 
Kuang Hsu (1875-1908). When the Republic was 
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founded in 1912, “theaters for all-female companie 
were established in Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin 
and Canton, and the actresses gained a firn 
position with the public. 


Since men like Mei Lan-fang have 
such fame as actors of female roles, it is natura 
to compare the achievement of the two sexes in 
similar impersonations. One of his rivals is Miss 
Pi Yun-hsia, an exponent of the ch’ing-i type 
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Pictured in a Warrior Role—a woman 
performer Chin Hsuen-fen. 


We read : No one criticizes Mei Lan-fang, a 
friend ass: ired me: ‘one merely mentions kis good 


Peking 


points.’ “The two famous Southern actresses are Li 
Fanelli and SooChow Mei. Soo had a guaran- 
teed salary of $50.000 per annum, not a copper 
less than that of the President of China;.thus it 
came about that she received the title, ‘president O 
the Chrysanthemum Kingdom.” 


— Literary Digest. 
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ir D ile ted, in 1870, by an Englishman named Adams, a 
A new pe of sound-proofing material for 


offices and other building interiors has been deve- 
loped by a Wisconsin company to remove the 
objections which many forms of sound-deadening 
materials have had. The new material. called 
“smacousite tile.” combines acoustic properties 
with sanitary and fireprocf requirements. The 





Finished Ceiling of the Tile; Installing Units. 
and Section to show Structure of the Material. 


exposed surface is a metal tile; pierced by a mul- 
titude of small holes and backed by one inch ‘of 
noncombustible sound-absorbing material. The 
metal face may be painted or decorated in any 


manner, can be washed with water without spoil- 


=- 


ing its acoustic properties, and can be repainted 


time and again without lessening its ability to 


absorb sound waves. 


—Popular Mechanics. 


Harnessing The Sun 


Discovery of means whereby the giant lumi- 
nary could be put to work for mechanical and 
other utilitarian purposes would elevate civilization 
to a new and relatively exalted plane. 


In Tunisia and other French possessions of 
northern Africa, there is scarcity, of water that 
is fit to drink, and solar distilling machines are 

=m common use. , Sunshine cookers are extensively 
e utilized „m Egy 3 I J 
the Punjab of India. for baking and other culin- 
avy, purposes. The first solar cooker was inven- 


. inthe African Karoo, and in 





An Enormous Mirror Reflector Set up at 
Pasadena to pump Water for Irrigation; _, 
Practical Sun Furnaces are being used 

in Many California Homes to Heat 
Water for Household use 


— 


In southern California. where the San shines 
practically every day in the year, many thousands 
of private dwellings are supplied with hot water 
for all domestic uses from roof tanks wherein it is. 
raised nearly to boiling temperature by the solar- 


i 





The Moreau Sun Furnace, One of the many 
Mirror Devices to collect the Heat of the 
Sun from a fairly large Area and focus 
it on one Spot to do useful Work 


rays. The Shuman-Boys apparatus has proved 

sọ successful that several outfits of the kind are 
now operated in the Nile vailey, and. others have 
been installed for irrigating purposes, by the Fren- 


ch government in Tunisia. x 
— Popular Mechanics. 
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= The Terror of the Kaiser Dead 


Maximilian Harden“ who died in ‘Switzerland, 


at the age of sixty-six was for many -years the 


-GLEANINGS 


rival of Wilhelm II, which evidently meant that 
he was the protagonist of German oppositim to 
that monarch’s autocratic aspirations and wayward 
impulses. — 


_ He was a thick-and thin pacifist, a pronounced 
internationalist, a defender of Communism, altho 
declaring that he himself was nota Communist. 
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“His Pen was Mightier than Wilhelm's Swerd” 


He ridiculed patriotism and national pride and 
was a violent enemy of all who talked in such 
terms. He never affiliated with any political party 
but his sympathies. were with the Socialists altho 
he had admitted his contempt for their 
utter incompetence in Germany. It was men of 
Harden’s post-war views who made the revelution 
and overthrew the monarchy. 


— Literary Digest, 


The Growth-Rings of a Tree 


Trees, increase their girth by the addition 
during each growing period, of a layer er ring 
of wood, on the outside of the core ‘ormed 
previously. This growth arises from _ division 
and consequent multiplication of the thin-walled 
gels just between the wood and the bark. As 
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the cells divide, they produce bark on the outside 
and wood on the side toward the center of the | 
tree. Whenever the factors which influence the 





How a Tree Tells the story of its Life—The 
i  Seetion of Wood records how an aged red- 
wood tree ‘staged a comeback.’ The 
crowded lines show a growth of only 
three inches “in radius in 100 years. 

At that point, competitive neigh- 

bours being cut down the red- 

wood’s growth was accelerated, 

T” being gained in 40 years 
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Shows how a tree’s wounds are healed and 
hidden by the annual growth-rings 


activity of the cells are favourable, anew ring of 
wood is formed, and this continues until they 
become again unfavorable. 


— Literary Digest. 


Religious Art in America 


= 
“Instead of melodramas, we ndw seek spiritua e 
verity. Instead of hysterical tensity, we ask for 
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tranquilized emotion. Instead of conventional 
posturing, we demand spontaneity and personal 
cenviction,” In brief, Mr. Vaughan thinks that 
“our standard for sacred art has bacome more 
civilized.” 

The Madonna in art was originally little more 
than a symbol. Giotto was the first painter to 
make her a woman. Since than she has become 
increasingly human. And it is her human, rather 
than her saintly, aspect that has most deeply 
moved American artists. 


In Mora’s fpresentation of her she represents 
the highest type of American motherhood, Yet 
the has not forgotten to make her universal. 





— Literary Digest. “The Greatest Birthday”—Mr. F. Loius Mora’s 


Picture of the Madonna 


PROTECTION OF OIL INDUSTRIES OF INDIA 


By J. M. GANGULI, MSc. LLB. 


the Anglo-Persian oil Company ; and although 
they actually own about half of this total 
world output they as a matter of fact directly 
or indirectly influence the world market to 
a much greater extent through banking 
corporations and otherwise. The complaint 
which the other groups have against the 
Standard Company is that the latter has 


HE reference of the question of. protec- 
tion to oil industries in India to the Tariff 
Board for investigation by the Govern- 
ment of India, with instructions to postpone 

all other work so as to be ableto take up this 
question immediately has given rise to much 
camment. Though not much surprise is felt at 
it. With the influence, which like other British 


Cemmercial interests, the oil companies, which 
are almost wholly British, exert with 
the Government, the mystery of the 
Gevernment of India’s decision, even though 
after the dissatisfaction given by the Com- 


meree Member to the representatives of the 
in India who interviewed him 
on the subject, is easy to understand after 
the evident failure of Sir Henri Deterding, 
the chief of the Royal Dutch Shell, to come 


oil concerns 


to terms with the Standard Oil Company. 
To understand the 


to-day practically in the hands 
powerful groups which are closely associated 
= with their respective Governments. These 
e are the Standard Oil Company of America, 


the British Royal Dutch Shell Company and 


situation it is to be 
borne in mind that the world oil market is 
of three 


contracted to purchase large quantities of oil 
from Soviet Russia, which are being dumped 
on the market, causing a forced decline in 
the price-curve. This Russian oil has been 
called ‘stolen oil, on account of the fact that 
the oil industry has been nationalised by the 
Soviet Government; and one of the peace 
terms proposed by Sir Henri Deterding to 
the Standard Company is that the latter 
should keep apart a sufficient portion of 
its sale proceeds from the Russian oil to 
recompense the ex-proprietors who have 
been dispossessed by the process of nationnati- 
sation in Russia. This grandmotherly 
solicitude of Sir Henri for the ex-proprietors. 
may be amusiug, but to go out of- one’s way 
to propose and dictate such terms to an 
absolutely independent concern, whose chief 
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fault has been that it has contracted by 
open negotiation to purchase oil from 
Russia —which oil is not only purshased 
and used ia large quantities by most of the 
Governments in Europe but is also sold 
and consumed to a considerable extent in 
England itself, in spite of the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations between England and 
Russia and in spite of the most vigorous 
propaganda in Eugland against Russia—and 
that if is selling the same in open markets, 
is simply preposterous. Indeed, while Hag- 
land imported 331,000 tons of Soviet oil 
jn the year 1926-27, the French Navy 
Board purchased 3/5 ths of its reqairements 
from Russia, the IJtalian Navy made 90 per 
cent of its purchase from that accursec land 
and Spain has made a long contract to 
purchase 60 per cent of her needs fram the 
Nefte Syndicate, the Soviet organisation for 
the control of oil in Russia. Bat if is only 
the .poor Standard Company which has come 
in for the wrath of the mammoth British 
groups for pretty obvious reasons. For, behind 
Sir Henri’s efforts to show that it was really 
the injustice done to ex-owners of the 
Russian industry through national sation 
which stung his conscience, the underlying 
truth is that this ear-marking of a portion of 
its profits from Russian oil was expecied to 
handicap the Standard Company in price- 
cutting which might demoralise the market. 

It seems, however, that Sir Henri’s nego- 
tiations from such high moral principles have 
failed, and it is no wonder, therefore, tLat the 
Government has been forced to contemplate 
the imposition of an import duty in India 
which would put the Standard Company at 
. a disadvantage, under the very conrenient 
pretext of giving protection to the oil in- 
dustries in India. The change in the views 
of the Government on this question has 
jndeed been too abrupt to disguise the above 
fact. It was not long ago when lhe re- 
presentatives of the oil concerns in India 
interviewed the Commerce Member of 
the Government of India on the question of 
protection, but they returned from the inter- 
view none too cheerful. At the annual 
general meeting of the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company held on the 13th April last in 
Rangoon Mr. Howison, the Chairman, said that 
though some repsesentatives of oil ccncerns 
had personally seen the Commerce Member 
nobody had any idea of what the Government 
would do before the sudden announcement 
of the réferente of the question to the Tariff 


RO —Q 
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Board for investigation. Not only has tne 
question been submitted to the Tarif’ Board 
but the pressure which has evidently bean 
brought to bear upon tne Government js 
obvious from the fact that the Tariff Board 
has been unusually hurried to go throuch 
this work immediately by putting off all other 
work for the present; and against this strong 
direction of the Governmant the presiden: of 
the Board even is said to have protested. 
The rates war which is said tó have pre- 
cipitated the issue was initiated in India 
as early as the 23rd September last. but taa 
danger to the indigenous oil industries in 
India as a result thereof does not seem to 
have struck the Government so long. But as 
soon as Sir Henri failed in his efforts at a 
compromise in New York, the Government 
woke up to realiza the plight of the Indian 
oil industries. Not that from the very beginning 
of the contract betweon the Standard 
Company and the Nefte Syndicate pressure 
was not put on the Imperial Government to 
safeguard the interests of the British concerns 
in India, but the possibility of estrangiag 
relations with the United States by hurting 
the interests of the Standard Company was 
causing hesitation in British diplomatic 
circles. When, however, the British Royal 
Datch Shell finally failed in bringing round 
the Reckefeller’ group, the interests of power- 
ful commercial concerns prevailed over the 
wisdom of the statesmen. 


Leaving aside, however, the circumstances 
which led the Government to its present 
action. the question of protecting the 
oil industries in India by the composition of 
an import duty involves important considera- 


‘tions which relate as much to questions of 


policy and principle as to the interests of 
the eccnsumers. 


The so-called indigenous oil industries 
in India are at present practically entiraly 
in the hands of the British, even though 
some of the companies are registered in 
India in rupee capital. How far such com- 
panies are eligible for assistance and protec- 
tior `rom the Governmert is a question of 
vital importance to India, which has been 
considered and commented on on several 
occasions, as also by the Fiscal Commission 
and ty the External Capital Committee of 
1925. 


In his note of dissent appended to the 
report of the External Capital Committeg, 
Pandit Modau Mohan Malaviya has very, 
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correctly and with his characteristic force 
summed uo the Indian point of view : 

“Wa do not‘ask for the introduction of protec- 
tive duties in order to benefit foreigaers.” 

The strong minority report attached to 
that of the Fiscal Commission also contains 
the sentence. 

“No foreign country should be allowed_ the 
profits due to the policy of protection in India 
and at the cost of the Indian consumers.” 

The views of the Government of India, 
at least on some aspects of the question, 
have also been expressed from time to time 
by its responsible officers. Speaking before 
the Legislative Assembly on 2nd March 1932 
Mr. (now, Sir) A. ©. Chatterjee said, 

“The settled policy of the Government of 
India, as I think we have mentioned more than 
once in this Assembly, is that. no concession 
should be given to any firms in regard to 
indusiries in India, unless such firms have a 
rupee capital, unless_ such firms have a proportion, 
at any rate, of Indian directors, and unless 


such firms allow facilities for Indian apprentices 
to be trained in their works.” 


Now so far as the last two conditions 
are concerned none of the oil companies 
satisties them, though some of them have 
got a rupee capital. But even in that case 
how many of them are, and to what extent, 
under the influence direct or indirect, of 
the Eoyal Dutch Shel), is important to in- 
vestigate though very difficult to ascertain. 
A distinction was, however, drawn between 
the granting of special concessions and the 
giving of protection by the imposition of 
protective duties by the External Capital 
Committee, which has remarked, “where a 


bouniy or definite concession is being grant-° 


ed to a particular company, it is certainly 
practicable to impose any restrictions desired 
in return for the concession, but where a 
genet! iariff is imposed and any concern 
operating in the country will derive benefit 
from it without the necessity of approaching 
Government for any special concession af 
all”, the committee neither thought any dis- 
crimination desirable nor could hit upon a 
practical method of effecting it. It will be 
noticed, however, that so far as the Govern- 
ment policy is concerned. Mr. A. C. Chatterji 
simply says “no concession” and does not 
qualify this concession by either the word 
“definite” or “special.” Besides, the minority 
in the Fiscal Commission has very ably 
m@hallanged the,reality of any such distinc- 
*tion between the two kinds of concessions :— 
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ment granting subsidies or bounties out of mones 
collected by them by way of taxation and allowing: an: 
industry to tax the people directly by means of higher: 
prices resulting from protective duties. In _ both: 
cases, it is the people of India who have to pay: 
the price either as tax-payers oras, consumers: 
Industrial conceras, benefit either directly from: 
Government subsidies or bounties or indirectly- 
by higher prices due to protective duties. Ir the: 
imposition of conditions is justifiable in one case,. 
it is equally justifiable in the other.” 


Further, in explaining the idea behind: 
the Indian demand for a policy of protection,. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, after ap- 
provingly quoting the eminent economist- 
Professor Bastable that ‘to understand the: 
position taken up by the modern opponents: 
of free trade, it is above all essential ‘to 
recognise that the keynote of their system- 
is nationality” has said in his note of 
dissent to the report of the External Capital 
Committee : 

"When we Indians asked_for protection we- 
did so in, order, to promote Indian enterprises- 
with Indian capital and under Indian control. The 
Government of India understood us correctly andi 
agreed with us. Speaking in 1916 on the resolu-- 
tion which led to the appointment of the Industrial 
Commission, Sir William Clarke, the then Member- 
of Commerce, said: ‘The building up of industries 
where the capital, control and management should 
be in the hands of Indians is the special object 
we all have in view’ He deprecated the taking 
of any steps which might ‘merely mean that the- 
manufacturer who now competes with you from a. 
distance would transfer his activities to India, and 
compete with you within your own boundaries,” 

In this connection the following words 
of Sir Frederick Nicholson, which were: 
referred to by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya-. 
in his dissenting note to the Industrial 
Commission report, and which have also been: 
quoted by the minority in the Fiscal Com- 
mission, are also of much relevance and 
significance : 

“I beg to record my strong opinion that in the: 
matter of Indianindustries we are bound to consider 
Indian interests firstly, secondly and thirdly. J 
mean, by ‘firstly’ that the local raw products should! 
be utilized ; by ‘secondly’ that industries should be 
introduced ; and ‘by ‘thirdly’ that the profits of 
such industry should remain in the country.” 


Apart from these vital considerations 
involving questions of policy and principles 
the interests of the consumers also should 
not escape our notice. The magnitude of 
their interest will be at once seen if it is- 
remembered that according to one estimate: 
the recent rates war, which is not older than 
a few months, having started on .the 23rd: 
September last, has caused a saving: of about 
four crores of rupees to the consumers. Im 
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corder to appreciate, however, the vosition 
from the consumers’ point of view, the 
-demand as well as the existing resotrces in 
‘the country should be carefully considered. 

With the development and expansion of 
‘industries in India the consumption of oil 
is steadily on the increase, though ths pro- 
-duction in the country is not increasing 
‘correspondingly. India’s present output 
approximates 08 per cent. of the total output 
-of the world, which was about 150 million 
tons in 1926. Though in the years 1919 
and 1920 India produced as much as over 
305 million gallons, that figure seems 
to have become a record whizh has 
mot been approached in subsequert years, 
the output being 289'/2 million gellons in 
1925 and about 2801/2 million galons in 
the year following. It is feared that this 
decline in output will continue unless and 
antil a new field is spotted and tapped, the 
‘chances of which, judging from the repeated 
failures of geological research, are certainly 
none too rosy. A feeble ray of hope was 
discerned when in 1924 the Yenangyaung 
field in Upper Burma gave an _ irereased 
outturn of 6/2 million gallons over that in 
the preceding years, but this was followed 
by a decrease of 211/2 million gallons in 1925 
and of 141!/2 million gallons in 1926. The 
excess product of about 483,000 gallons from 
the Singu field in 1925 could bardly make 
up for the drop in other areas. Neither the 
find at Lanywa under the bed of the Irra- 
wady, nor the increase of about _,285,000 
gallons from the Minbu area cen balance 
- the steady, though it may be gradual decline 
which seems to have set in. In Assam as 
well as in the Punjab, while some fields 
show a slight increase in prodtct others 
show a different tendency and ‘hus the 


position remains practically unaffected. The 
petroleum resources in India can hardly 
therefore, meet the increasing demends in the 

` country. 
So far as other oils are concerned India 
is already importing large quant ties, and 
her imports seem to be increasing. The 


import of fuel oil in 1926 was some 8 million 
gallons more than that in 1925; while the 
import of kerosene from the United States 
. was about 12 million gallons moze in 1926 
than in 1925, though this was partly due 
to a decrease from other quarters. 

These are matters which ought to invite 
serious: consideration free from the influence 
of the systematic propaganda which the 
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interested oil concerns sre doing. With the 
acumen of a veteran propagandist Mr. M.A.J. 
Noble, a Bombay Director of the British 
Burma Petroleum Company, has sought to 
explain to a Statesman representative that 


“Whether the interests are |English, American, 
Chinese or Indian, the petroleum industry in 
India ought to be saved from  ruination.--...- All 
mines and minerals primarily helonged to the 
State, and no Government could afford to see any 
of its industries destroyed, especially petroleum 
which was of such great importance... It is 
unsafe to come to any definite conclusion about the 
condition of an industry judging from the 
earnirgs of a particular company. The Burma Oil 
Company might be making profits because of its 
long existence of nearly half a century and its 
other connections, but there were many concerns 
even with British capital which had gone into 
liquidation.--....--The Indian capital involved in 
the p2troleuam industry runs into crores. It gives 
emplcyment to thousands of Indians”—of course, 
as coolies and clerks—‘on the fields, in refineries 
and in various other spheres ; it yields a revenue 
of Rs. 2% to 3 crores to the Indian Exchequer 
in the shape of excise duty, royalty, taxes, rates, 
license fees etc... The price war not only 
injures the petroleum industry in India, but it 
also shakes the foundation of the industry through- 
out the world.” 


Mr. Howison, the chairman of the Indo- 
Burma Petroleum Company, after similarly 
dilating on the income which accrued to the 
Government from the oil industries, has 
been clever enough to touch on a very soft 
point of the Government,— 

“Another very important test in the North- 
Western Frontier of India was allowed to proceed 
in view of the prime importance of discovery o 
petroleum in ihat quarter’—of course from the 
military point of wview—(the italics are ours). 
“We have seriously considered shutting down there 
also, however. and may yet do so if no wnprovement 
in the outlook is promised.” 

The propaganda on behalf of the power- 
ful oil concerns thus neither lacks in skill 
nor in extent. In pointing out the obstacles 
to legislation for protection the Statesman 
has, however, significantly remarked that the 
chief one “is their (the companies’) own 
neglect to cultivate the general goodwill 
when they were in a position to do so by 
lowering prices to the consamer, or at least 
equating them to English prices.” (The prices 
in India, it may be noted, have been higher 
inspite of India producing her own petroleum, 
than in England which has to import it.) 


“Again the tendency among Nationalist polti- 
cians and newspapers is to welcome sny breach 
in the oil monopoly which will benefit the consu- 
mer even temporarily. It is,only human thatmbke 
ecnsumer should rejoice when wouldsbe 
moropolists begin to fight among themselves.” 
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Another very significant thing in connec- 
tion with the reference of the question to 
the Tariff Board, which throws a flood of 
light on the attitude and intentions of the 
Government, is the very remarkable omission, 
whiea obviously cannot be accidental, of 
the question of the cost of production from 
the terms of reference to the Board by the 
Government, Neither the oil concerns, nor 
therefore the Government, relishes the idea 
of an enquiry into the high cost of produc- 
tion on account of a very expensive manage- 
ment which scrupulously excludes Indians 
from if. But the absurdity of correctly 
guaging the effect of the  price-war 
on the financial pos:tion of the manufacturers 
witheut going into the cost of production 
seems to have struck the Tariff Board also, 
which has, therefore, indirectly tried to bring 
the  juestion within its purview. In its 
communique the Tariff Board says— 


“The effect of the price-war on the financial 
position of the Indian producer is inter alia one of 
the pana to be “nvestigated. That effect cannot 
be correctly mea ured without ascertaining in the 
first instance whether the market-price represents 
a fair selling to the Indian producer, ie, a price 
which after covering all works-costs leaves him 
a peeps margin for overhead charges and 
profit. 
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The motives and the violent under-currents 
of intrigue which are behind this reference 
of the question to the Tariff Board are thus 
easily apparent, and it will, indeed, be a 
very costly mistake if the Indian public 
remains indifferent to the potential danger 
which seems to be brewing ahead. The 
Bombay correspondent of Capital has with 
much force complained that 

“No other enquiry before the Tariff Board had 
perhaps so challenged the economic axioms laid 
down by the majority of the Fiscal Commission or 
even the minority ; nor perhaps, the theories held 


in acceptance by, the Indian and European com- 
mercial communities.” 


But when the magnitude of the British 
interests involved and the power which they 
wield are realised and the  circumstarces 
of the situation are appreciated no surprise 
need be felt at the Government’s action. 
What, however, is of immediate importance 
and urgency is that not only the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce at Bombay and 
Calcutta should protest and move in the 
matter, as they have done, but the public 
in general and the Indian press and the 
legislators in particular should be keenly 
alive to the situation, lest they be 
found napping as on many occasions in the 
past, 





DREAM OF INDIA 
By MEDDIE MAZE LEBOLD 


The shepherd by the leafy banyan tree 

Ts playing fiute lays soothing me to dreams. 
A dream cf ages under mystic sky, 

As asil spreads aroma over me. 

The tired old peasants come from barley-fields, 
As | am dreaming of fair Uma’s charms. 

The cobra slinks to milk cruse, hooded front, 

Of spectacled large dots all shining bright 

And orbs that mesmerize. Oh lover, make 
Your frog go dance in his wide lethal_mouth. 
The sun of gold cries out, “Awake and see.” 
The dew is on the anise, odor floats 

Far down from hills. The lambkins are at play. 
Like sages meditating higher truth 

I strive and long to reach eternal peace. 


A BAUL SONG 


Thy path, O Lord, is hidden by mosque and 
temple, 
I hear thy call, but the guru stops the way. 
What gives peace to my mind, sets the world 
ablaze,—~ 
The cult of the One dies in the confiict of 
| the many, 
The door to it is closed by many a lock, of 
oran, Puran and rosary. 
Even the way of renunciation is full of : 
tribulation, 
Wherefore weeps Madan in despair.— 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
In The Visva- Bharati Quarterly. 
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anguine will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, Germain, 
alayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 
periodicals, school and 


college text-books and their 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, ete., will not be noticed. The, 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 


review of any book ts not guarani 
Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the 


eed. Books should be sont to our offi 
Bengali Reviswer, ete.. 


se, addressed to the Assamese 
ccording to the language of the books. No 


criticism of book-reviews and notices will be pubiished.— Editor, M. R.] 


ENGLISH 


Kesuya or Vreixpaway: By Krishnadas _ . 

. The literature in Englisa on Vaishnava religion 
is rather scanty; and therefore, we may safely 
say that very llttle is known by European readers 
about the fundamental tenets of the school. Even 
the book by Bhandarkar is far from being exhaus- 
tive. Moreover, Vaishnava religion and philosophy 
are not so simple as it is generally believed. There 
are In ifmany points'which are not only very complex 
but also very subtle. And specially in the Gaudiya 
school some notions about the relation between Jod 
and the human soul and the conception of Krishna 
and Radha have been emphasised, which, if not 
rightly understood, can give rise to many miscon- 
ceptions and to those hasty and sweeping genezali- 
sations which are likely to lead astray the unvary 
reader. Another point which must be insisted 
on is that the word ‘Vaishnavism’ has a very wide 
meaning, as many as the schools which claim to 
be equally special sects of it. Bengal has g_ven 
birth to a special_school which, as it is known, has 
been started by Chaitanya and which has inspired 
a very important ‘literature in Sanskrit as well as 
in Bengalee, which, according to me, deserves a 
greater attention and cautious study. by schclars 
as well as general readers. In fact, as I said before, 
very little is known about it, so that we must 
warmly welcome any attempt intended to give us 
some idea of the fundamental tenets of the school. 
Tke book that we, are reviewing does not claim 
to be either exhaustive nor is it a strictly scholarly 
research. It is written, by a believer with a 
Sincere enthusiasm and with the purpose of elaci- 
dating some of the most important aspects of his 
creed. But at the same time he has a dizect 
access to the sources in Sanskrit as well as in 
vernacular, the essence of which he has faithfully 
presented in good idiomatic English. 


The bodk is divided_into two parts. The first 
one contains the life of Krishna chiefly according 
to the Bhagavata Purana. Those who cannot 
have access ‘to the Sanskrit text or have not t:me 
to read this voluminous work will find here a 


very wel-written summary of this Vaishnava 
‘Bible’ which gives in small compass the main 
points of all the story. The second part which 
does nct appear in the title of the book is con- 
cerned with the religion of love. The elaboration of 
the doctrine of Prema—the Piriti of Chandidas, is one 
of the most important and characteristic features 
of the Chaitanya school of Vaishnavism. It has 
been masterly elaborated in such works as the 
Pritisancarbha and the Ujjvala-Nilamani, and it is 
briefly and clearly referred to, also in that 
remarkable book in Bengalee—the Chaitanya-Chari- 
tamrita. The present work embodies English 
translations of the essential portions of those 
books, elucidating here and there with suggestive 
quotations from mystics, poets and philosophers 
of other Jands. The theory. of the various stages 
which must be realised by the Bhakta is very 
clearly dealt with in this book. Hverybody must 
be gratefu. to the author for having inserted in 
the work a graphic scheme of this complicated 
theory as this will be of much use to the ordinary 
reader a3 well as to the scholar. Of course as a 
philologist I could not always quite agree about the 
renderings of technical terms or the translation of 
some passages as provided by the author. But 
this would be utteriy out of place, as the book is 
not meant to be a scientific treatise. No, it is a 
very excellent summary of the vast literature of a 
little known school of thought, which I should 
like were read not only by all cultured people, 
but also by my colleagues of the West who perhaps. 
do not know about Vaishnavism, its, schools, its 
tenets, its fundamental features, its literature, 
much more than I knew before L came to India— 
that is very, very little. 
G. Tocci. 


Some Ixoraw Dyes : Being, information coliected 
and published by C. Balajee Rao. M. A, B. L- 
Coimbaicre. Price, 6 as. i . 

In this pamphlet are given the botanical names, « 
arranged alphabetically, of Indian plants which 


> 
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‘yield any kind of dye. The present list commen- 
ces with Acacia Arabica and ends with Garcinia 
Xanthochymus. It is, therefore, obvious that if the 
compilatior be continued, two more lists like the 
present would be necessary. The compiler might 
have waited and published in one volume what- 
ever information he could collect. The object is 
evidently to arouse interest in, our indigenous 
dye-stuffs. But the great pointis: Do the plants 
contein colouring matter in quantity sufficient to 
repay trouble and expense? All the plants 
enumerated do not satisfy this test, and we 
know that our dyers and people in villages use 
only those stuffs which involve least trouble and 
expense. There are many questions which have to 
be answered before a dye-stuff can form an article 
of commerce. The technical chemist must tell 
us the percentage of colouring matter contained 
‘In a sample, the trader, the quantity available, the 
scientific dyer, the possibility of making the dye 
fast, and lastly the practical dyer, the cost of 
extrecting and fixing the dye in the face of the 
modern dyes of commerce. The compiler is, 
however, doing the first spade work for others to 
take up the questions. 
J. ©. Ray 


Scster Inpiu: A eritical examination of and a 
reasonet reply io Miss. Katherine Mayo's Mother 
India bu ‘World Citizen’ published from Sister 
India Office, Church Gate, Bombay, price 2 Rupees 
& annas. 

So many books have now been written in reply 
to ‘Mother India,’ that it has become difficult to 
folicw them through the Press. There are two 
a a by which these different books may be 
“judged. 

: (i) whether they satisfy Indian readers 

(fi) whether they are likely to convince Western 
readers : at 

Vr. K. Natarajan’s book, which I have read 
with great appreciation, seems to satisfy both. 
Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s book, with its somewhat 
cumbrous title, “A Son of India answers Mother 
India? while excellent in its tone, and likely to 
be effective with Western readers, is rather a 
‘made up’ kook, too full of extracts from other 
wricers ; nearly twenty pages is taken up, for 
instance, in reprinting in Jarge letter, type, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘Drain Inspector’s Report’ article. 
“Thus for Indian readers, it is somewhat stale, 
The tone of ‘Father India’ by ©. S. Ranga Aiyar 
‘is too flippant and it suffers from dwelling too 
much on the nauseating features of the West— 
a retaliatory argument, which has its place, but 
-does not convince the Western reader that Miss. 
Mazo’s facts about India are wrong. 

Jor readers in the West Father Hull’s articles 
in the Catholic magazine. called the Examiner, 
are excellent, because they avoid emotion and 
appeal to statistics and personal knowledge. T would 
very much like to see them republished in book 


‘form 

‘Jn the whole. I could not advise this book 
uncer review, ‘Sister India,’ to be republished in 
its present form outside India. It would need 
the most careful revision before doing so, and 
the excision of certain passages ofa personal 
-character, about Miss Mayo, and other American 
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maiden ladies, which should not have beten 
written, even though the provocation to 
write them was extreme. The passages are too 
filthy to quote, just as parts of Miss Mayo’s own 
book are horribly filthy. and unquotable. In such 
passages the author has betrayed himself into 
going beyond the bounds of his own preface, ing 
which he states that as far as is possible he has- 
avoided throwing dirt in return. , 

Some parts of the book are good, especially 
those which deal with the evils that have grown 
up under British rule and the appalling poverty 
that has resulted. But the book is by no means 
uniformly good and the argument is at times weak. 
On the whole, my verdict would certainly be thia 
that the book should not be republished abroad im 
its present form. CRA 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES oF 
THE Larte Rasa Peary Monay MUKHERJEE : Pub- 
lished by Tarak Nath Mukerjee, B.Sc, M L. C. 


» Ll 


“The public activities of Raja Peary Mohan.,” 

says the author, a grandson of the late Raja, 
were many and various and the historian of the - 
most important period in the history of Bengal 
during the earlier portion of British Rule will 
find things in this collection. which, it is hoped, 
will 5e of great value to him in forming his judg- 
ments regarding important. topies of public 
interest” We fully concur in this view of the 
author. The volume touches on most of the 
important social, political and economic problems 
whica have agitated Bengal during the last half 
a century. Though a member of one of the biggest 
landholding families of Bengal, the Raja was pever 
afraid to identify himself with popular movements 
and held liberal views on most subjects. As an 
illustration, we may refer to his speech before the 
British Indian Association of Calcutta, in 1900, 
criticising the proposal for the establishment of 
a Raj Kumar College for Bengal—a speech which 
might be read ‘with profit by the present day , 
champions cf the pubiic School. movement, who 
seem to be so eager to see their sons turn into 
Imitation Englishmen. 

_ That the problem of middle-class unemployment 
is no new thing in Bengal will be evident from the 
following extracts from a paper read by the Raja 
in 1879, że, exactly half a century ago. “The 
desire of every parent, who can afford the cost 
to give a liberal education to his boy, has called 
into existence a large number of young men who 
see before them no way whatever to earn a liveli- 
hood... what with anxious inquires about 
vacancies in public and mercantile offices, what 
with hankering and solicitations for patronage 
and recommendations to men in power, whatJ 
with repeated dissappointments and repulses, their 
life is a life of sore trial and misery .,. Too late ; 
has the conviction gained upon the parents tbat, 
if the money which they spent in the education 
of their boys had been laid by, it might have given 
them a fair start in life in some industry, trade or 
occupation, and enabled them to become useful 
members of their families and-of society.” These 
might have been excerpts from almost any daily 
newspaper of today i 
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A History or VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN WESTERN 
Iypra : By A. S. Altekar, M. A. LL. B, Lecturer 
in, Ancient Indian History and Culture, Benares 
Hindu University. Oxford University Press, 1927, 
Pp. 144 ; price ts. 3. 


We welcome. this scholarly study on the. zise, 
developmeot and decay of village commnnities in 
l Western India. The books of Maine and Bacen- 
Powell on Indian village communities can no 
longer be relied on as safe guides on the subject, 
owing not only to the habit of their authors of 
generalising from insufficient data but also beczuse 
they had no access to many sources of informazion 
which madern research has brought to light. Sir 
‘Charles Metcalfe’s oft-quoted statement on Indian 
village communities may be taken to be typical of 
the general Huropean and educated Indian 
attitude on the subject even today. And no 
statement could be more misleading. Even a 
superficial study of Mr. Altekar’s book will 
convince the reader that Indian village communitnes 
have not “remained the same for ever,” but kave 
undergone great changes in the course of centuries 
and followed different lines of development in 
different parts of the country. The author has 
tapped all the available sources of information, 
including the evidence supplied by the Smriéis, 
the Jatakas. the Southern India Inscriptions and, 
the documents of the Muhammadan Mahratta 
periods : and as a result we havea work, wliich, 
in spite of its restricted stope, must be regarded 
as a noteworthy contribution to our knowledga of 
a very important institution of our past national 
life. The author fully realises the difficulties of 
reviving Indian village communities, but with 
.whole-hearted co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the people he does not consider the 

task impossible. 

Kconomicus 


Tue Dratoeve Divine anp Dramatic (BETWEEN 
Lorp Sri Krisnwa ano Heroic Warrior ARJUNA). 
Chapiers first and second (retold and rewritten in 
the language and expression sutiable to modern 
Arjunas): By Gitananda Brahmachari. Published 
by B. G. Paul and Co., Madras. (With a_porirait 
of the author). Pp. 89. Price one Rupee or 
2 Shillings. 


Has not been been able to maintain the dignity 
of the original. 


At Tue Feer or Gop: By Swami Ramdas, 
the author of “In Quest of God” with a prefacz by 
Elizabith Sharpe. (With a portrait of the Swami). 
Pp. 91. Price 12 annas- 

Great thoughts. Edifying. 

Tue Para to Perrectioy: A Leeture by Suami 
Ramkrishnananda.. Published; by the Ramkrishna 
Math, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 23. Price 4 annas. 


Edifying. 


Karı CHaran Banners: By B. R. Ba-ber, 
Ph. B. Published by the. Christian Literature 
Society for India. Pp. 47. Price 3 annas. 

A short biography of an eminent and loving 
personality.. His Christianity did not denationalize 
him. 


TE 


H. A. Krishna Pillai; By Amy Carmichael. 
Published oy the Christian Literature Society for: 
India. Pp. 31. Price 2° annas. 


A shert biography of a Christian teacher and: 
poet of the Deccan. 


__Lirz Bryonp tHe Grave: By the alleged 
spiriti of the late Shri Swami Shraddhananda 
Pp. 47. $ 
Professes to be Shraddhananda’s message 
from the spirit world through a medium, 


- (1) Was Jesus Curist «a Visvakarua BRAH- 
MANA ? Pa. 17. 


(2) Was Jesus CERT A FLESH-EATER OR A 
POR ace By M. ©. Ramaswami  Aiyar. 
P. +$ 


_ The author says Jesus was a Tamilian—a 
Visvakarma Brahmana, His real name was Kesava 
Krishna. He was a vegetarian. 

Tue Mysrertes or Seiarruan Lire: By Tara 
Charan Banerji with a foreword by Pandit Gopi- 
nith Kaviraj, Principal Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Benares. Po. 42. Price 12 annas (paper). 


Written in the form of a dialogue. Deals 
with some problems of spiritual life (God and man, 
Maya, Joan, Karma and Bhakti, etc.) 


' Manes. Ca. Grosz. 


Tae Cross in tag Crocisue: By S. Haldar. 
Published by the ‘author (Ranchi, India). Pp. LX + 
378. Price Rs. 2 (cloth). 


It is a worthy sequel to the Lure of the Cross 
by the same author. It deals with Christian. 
Theology, Christian morality and Christian 
politics. The book is packed with facts drawn 
mainly from English authors of unquestionable 
honesty. The facts are astounding and are 
damaging to the claims of Christianity as a- 
civilizing factor. 


Evangelisation has, in almost every country, 
been followed by annexation, which is, as» Herbert 
Spencer has well put, “the euphemistic word for 
land the2t_ by politicians as ‘convey’ was Falstaff’s 
euphemistic word for theft of money.” HEnslavement 
and impoverishment are invariable concomitance 
of anneration. 


As regards Christian morality and theology, the 
readers ar2 referred to the book itself aad to Jn 
Search of Jesus Christ, where the subjects have been. 
more systematically arranged. Pandit Mahesh 
Chandra Vedantaratna’s contributions to the 
columns of the Modern Review are more known 
to the readers. Christianity was never a moral 
force even in its primitive stage, not to speak of 
its degraded condition in the middle ages. It was 
throughou; a sacramental religion with the 
Eucharist at the centre, which itself is only a 
modified form of ancient cannibalism,. for which 
the churches are fighting even to-day. 


In a weak moment Mr. Haldar has conceded 
that “thar2 is no doubt that from. the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the Renaissance the Church of 
Rome was largely instrumental in promoting, 
civilization in Europe” (p: 145). Bat he has forth- 
with unwittingly corrected himself by a quotation: 


+ 


7.2 


from tae Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson. If Mr. Haldar 
did, not mainly depend on excerpts from the 
periodicals but referred to original books such as 
Mr. VcCalee’s The Sources of the Morality of, the 
Gospeis. Mr. Drapers Conflict between Science 
and Religion and Mr. Robertson’s .4 Short History 
of Chriianity among a host of others he would 
find that instead of “promoting civilization” the 
churckhampered civilization in those very centuries, 
yes, in those days, the church remained a 
“fountain of darkness” as Mr. Robertson has said 
till Europe was rescued from its slough of degra- 
daion by the return of Greco-Roman culture 
which was driven out of Europe by Christian 
fanaticism to be sheltered at Cordova, Bagdad, 
-etc., the Islamic seats of cultures. 


_ In another place ( p. 355) Mr. Haldar has played 
into the hands of his opponents where he says that 
“doctrinal Christianity is altogether different from 
‘the real teaching of Jesus of Nazareth.” In this 
conneztion he has also said that ‘the cause of 
truth nas often suffered in this world”, meaning 
that tae religion of Jesus wasa sublime thing but 
‘Christinity, has degraded it. This is really a 
great unhistorical canard that has passed muster 
in this world. What is called the doctrine of 
“Christianity is, never a separate thing from the 
so-cal.ed teaching of Jesus. There is nothing to 
choose between the two. It is exactly the same 
thing as condemning untouchability but speaking 
for caste or varnasrama as some big people often 
do in India. The Christian propagandists are 
net wrong when they support every doctrine of 
‘Chris-ianity from the life and teachings of Jesus 
‘as found in the Bible. Jesus the teacher, Jesus 
the Messiah and Jesus the Saviour were all manu- 
factured together and they all, stand or fall 
‘together as has been shown in In Search 
of Jesus Christ. And this is the true method to 
combat Christianity. No_ half-hearted advocacy 
~will serve the purpose. It has been repeatedly 
‘show2 in _the columns of this monthly, as we 
have already said, Mr. Haldar also knows that 
there is nothing in the life and teachings of 
Jesus that can be recommended to the serious 
student of history or religion as_ superior to 
wnat existed before. Moreover, it has been 
shown beyond all cavil that the Sermon on 
the Mount, the bedrock of Christian morality, 
though not of the highest order in most places, 
_is a compilation from the decidedly pre-Christian 
literature, 


The Cross is a _ pre-Christian symbol 
passel over to, | Christianity , from earlier 
religions. _ Christianity itself with its central 

is a conglomeration and continuation 


gure 
o” older faiths and myths as the higher criticism 
-ot the Bible discloses. 
X 


My Sosourxs mv Exeiaxp: By Major B. D. 
Basu. I M. S. (Retired). R. Chatterjee, 91, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. Cloth, gilt letters. Pp. 
184 +X. Rs. 2. Postage extra. 


The Foreword tells us that this book embodies 
the authors impressions of England when he 


emtesided there asa student in the late eighties of 


, the last century. Thovgh written when the author 


# 
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wasa young man, the contents “show an admirable 
balance and maturity of judgment in most cases. | 
_ The raison detre of British rule in India * 
indicated in the following passage from Major 
Basu’s book continues to be true :— 


_ “There were many ‘homeward-bound’ passengers 
in the Sutlej. They were principally—as is generally 
the case with P. and O. passengers—Anglo-Indians 
going to spend the summer in England. I had 
not the pleasure of becoming intimate with them. 
Bui there was one young man—serving under the 
Indian Government-—who often and often spoke 
to me. To me his conversations were more 
repulsive than pleasant, and I would have been 
glad had this man never spoken to meat all. | 
Any one having the least pretension to good 
breeding. would not have spoken in his tone. He ' 
delighted in calling the Indians ‘D—d Niggers.’ 
‘In the struggle for existence’, said this Anglo- 
Indian youngster, ‘the weak must suffer. And as 
we English cannot discover lands every, day. and 
as we have conquered India, we are justified to 
squeeze it as much as we can,’ He said that the 
English do not hold India in trust, but by the 
sword and for trade. ‘They are_in India as long 
as it supplies them with bread and butter and 
would leave the country, when they could no 
longer get anything out of it.” 


That this selfish motive still underlies British 
rule in India is proved by the following declaration 
made by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home Minister 
in the Baldwin Government, in one of his speeches 
some time ago :— 


“We did not conquer India for the benefit of the 
Indians. I know it is said in missionary meetings 
that we conquered India to raise the level of 
the Indians. That is cant. We conquered’ 
India’ as the outlet for the goods of 
Great Britain. We conquered. India by the sword 
and by the sword we should hold it. Iam not 
such a hypocrite as to say we hold India for the 
Indians. We hold it as the finest outlet for 
British goodsin general, and for the Lancashire 
cotton goods in particular.” 


The book contains very interesting reading on 
many topics, such as the marriage system of the 
English, the fair sex of England, morality of the 
natives of England, religion of the Hoglish, English — 
views on India, character. of the natives of Great 
Britain, what can England teach us ? etc. On the 
author’s estimate of English morals, The Sentinel, a 
British monthly, wrote in part as follows :— 


. In the main, this"Indian gentleman takes a 
fair and unpi ejudiced view of some_of the foulest 
blots on our national escutcheon. We may well 
blush that he finds it necessary to place us, a 
highly-professing Christian people, on a lower level 
than the natives of Hindoostan. We conquered 
his country by fraud and force, and we rule it 
for our own advantage as the first consideration ; 
our second and subordinate concern is for the ' 
subject population. We maintain some hundreds 
of missionaries in India for the purpose of convert- 
ing the people to our religion—but with our Opium 
production and traffic—our Cantonments Act—our. 
contempt of and insolence to, the Natives, we 


‘Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.’ : 
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Under the circumstances, the moderation ož the 
writer of these letters is much to be admired.” 


The chapter, “What can England teach us ®” in 
which the author inculeates the lessons of 
patriotism minus the robbing instinct, of hero- 
worship, ete., concludes thus :— 


“Englishmen, as Napoleon observed, area nation 

of shopkeepers, Is it conceivable that they will cut 
their own throats by encouraging Indians to 
manufacture their own cloths and other articles of 
necessity and luxury ? However, Indians sLould 
not lose heart. If patriotism means anything, they 
should try to use countrymade articles and boycott 
foreign goods. 


“From a worldly-wise nation likethe English, 
one can no more expect to learn lessons in honesty 
and veracity than from Bunyan’s great herc, the 
Worldly-wise Man. But of whatever failings the 
English ‘may be guilty in their dealings with 
other people, amongst themselves they are angels. 
Let us try to emulate this trait in their character. 
Let us stand shoulder to shoulder with our Indian 
fellow-countrymen, do everything that lies in our 
power to help the cause of national progress and 
not cut each other’s throats. 


“These are some of the lessons which we sould 
try to learn from the English.” x 


Wineries ; By Rabindranath _ Tagore. De- 
coralions by Boris Artxybasheff. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. Cloik back. Gilt letiers. 


Artistic cover. Pp. 274. Price Two and a half 


OLAT S. 


The exquisite little poems, named “Fireflies” 
had their origin in China and Japan, where 
thoughts were very often claimed from the Poet 
in his handwriting on fans and pieces of silk. The 

ecorations are fine and have an oriental look. 
* On some pages the printer has made the 
mistake of printing two “fireflies” as one. We have 
the Poet’s authority for stating that this mistake 
occurs in pages 16,29,73,105 and 170. 


The little poems in this, book are gems of 
thought and of phrasing which often show the 
poet at his best. Take the following, for example : 


“Bigotry tries to keep trath safe in its hand 
with a grip that kills it.” 


“Clouds are hills in vapour, 
hills are clouds in stone,— 
a phantasy in time’s dream.” 


“The spirit of death is one, 
the spirit of life is many. 
When God is dead religion becomes one.” 


“The mountain remains unmoved - 
at its seeming defeat by the mist.” 


“Wealth is the burden of bigness, 
Welfare the fulness of being.” 


“My soul to-night loses itself 
in-the silent heart of a tree | 
standing alone among the whispers 
_ of immensity, 
“Life’s aspirations come 
in the guise of children.” 
: iy 
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“The fruit that I have gained forever 
is that which thou hast accepted.” 


Soma f the tiny poems have a humour of their 
own. Ths following, for instance, will be apprecia- 
ted by bcok-lovers and book-worms:— | 

. “The worm thinks it strange and foolish 

that man does not eat his books.” 


Usnapey Ixora: being a reply to Miss Katherir 
Mayo’s ‘Mother India’. By Lajpat Rai, Member of 
the Legislative! Assembly of India. Author of ‘Youny 
India,’ ete. Banna Publishing Co., 5-2 Garstin’s 
Place, Calcutta. Cloth gilt letters. Pp. L XXII+ 
536. Price not mentioned, 


The tme of Mr. Lajpat Rai’s reply to, “Mother 
India” is- all that can be desired. He is serious 
throughout, and meets every class of arguments 
adduced by Miss Katherine Mayo with counter- 
arguments. He thoroughly exposes the lies and 
half-truths contained in her book. He has given 
sufficient facts to prove that Miss Mayo came to 
India “through some agency of Anglo-Indians, 
official and non-official, who wanted her to write 
a book of the kind she had written about the 
Philippines in 1924.” Having been a strenuous 
worker in the cause of social and religious reform 
througho1t his adult life, he would be the last 
man to deny the existence of evils in our country. 
But while admitting them, he weighs his words, 
and shows how Miss Mayo conveys to_her readers 
a wrong impression of Indian life. Long before 
Miss Mayo was borm Indians themselves had 
begun thair fight with social and other abuses in 
the country, and on the whole, had done much 
a to destroy them than the British Govern-- 
ment. 


It is not with malicious pleasure but as a 
matter of unpleasant necessity that the author has 
had to cwell on some of the darkest, aspects of 
social and civic life in the West, particularly. in 
America. His object in doing so is the obvious 
one of sLowing that though these evils—far worse 
than similar ones existing in India—are to be 
found in occidental society, no Western writer 
has ever challenged the Westerner’s right to 
political freedom; why then should our right to 
similar freedom be questioned ? 


The author’s introduction of 58 pages is very 
valuable. The book is divided into thirty-two 
chapters. The reader would be able to form some 
idea of the ground covered by them from the 
headings of some of them. History of Compulsory 
Education, ‘Why is_ Light Denied ?, The Hindu 
Caste System, The Untouchable—His Friends and 
His Eixploiters, Less than the Pariah, Woman in 
India—A Retrospect, Woman and the New Age, 
Early to Marry and Early to Die, The Hindu 
Widow, The Devadasi, ‘Schooling, Free of Charge,’ 
The Sex Urge in the West, A Present to Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Muck-rakers whom we know, 
The Hygiene of the Hindus, Why the cow starves, 
India~H>me of, Plenty, India—Home of Stark 
Want. Poverty, the Rock Bottom Physical Base 
of India’s Ills, Some Aspects of the Drain To-day, 
‘Divide et Impera’, ‘The Sons of the Prophet’, 
Britishars on British Rule, The. Story of 


India—~a World Menace. 


i theam. 
Reforms, ‘Cumbrous, Complex, Confused System,’ « 
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_ she atthor has torn to shreds the roseate 
pionne, of British rule in India and its effects, 
rawn >y Miss Mayo. 


fo fer as we are in a position to judge, Mr. 
Lajpat Rais book is the most effective and the 
most fully documented answer to Miss Mayo’s 
unsavory production published up-to-date. What 
the author has given us is quite sufficient for 
Indian readers. We are glad to learn that there 
wil be foreign editions of the work and that 
ey are to be larger in size and to contain more 
matier. 


We have only three suggestions to make. In 
the next ecition, which is sure to be called for 
soon, the author may, if he thinks fit, embody 
the fact mentioned in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
that in addition to a life pension, Abbe Dubois 
was paid a big sum for his book by the British 
rulers o: India of his day. It would also be better 
lf he equlad use some materials from Mr. N. ©. 
Mukerji’s erticle in the Allahabad Holland Hail 
Magaxine for March 1928, showing, among other 
things, how Miss Mayo has tampered with the 
extracts given in her book from the reports of 
speeches in fhe Central Legislature. And, if 
possible, a list with references should be given 
of the provosals, made by non-officials in the 
Central end Provincial Legislatures, for the uplift 
of the depressed classes and for social reform 
which wera thrown out by the votes of the 
official and aominated members of those bodies. 


R. G. 


` PERPETUAL CALENDAR: ~By W. N.  Kardaley. 
Bhandara, ©. P. 1928. 


With ‘he help of this booklet one can easily 
find out Jay for date or date for day in any month, 
In any year, past, present and future. This 
booklst will be very useful to lawyers, business 
men and others. 


Tres Coscussion anp AFTER: By A Liberal. D. B. 
ibe sag Sons and Co. Bombay. pp. 116, price 
s 3. 


iai Ww 


The anorymous writer of this brochure ig one 
of those who hold that Indians should co-operate 
in tha work of the Simon Commission only on a 
basis of perfect equality. He divides the work 
Into elevan chapters. The first five chapters deal 
with the events connected with the Announcement 
in wlich the appointment of the commission was 
made, the Sind of reception accorded to it by 
gome prominent Indian leaders, a brief report of the 
Parlizmentery Debate on the commission, the 
resolttiors passed by the Indian National Congress 
and other conferences in connection with the 
Royal Commission and the Assembly’s verdict, 
In the sixth chapter he attempts to clarify the 
important issue whether democratic institutions 
are fit for eastern countries and opines that “our 
future constitution must be Parliamentary in 
nature, waether it is dubbed Western or Eastern... 
it will be a national suicide on the part of India 
to adopt = village constitution that might have 
served well some time in the fifth century.” Next 

«$œ deals vita the, problem of accommodating the 
eNative States within the future Indian constitution, 
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the place of India in the Empire and advocates 
the acceptance of social reform as a policy by the 
rulers of India. In the concluding chapter he 
oints out the lines on which the prospective 
ndian constitution should be drafted. 


Our anthor—a politician of the liberal school— 
says : “We have dominion self-government. before 
us as our political goal.” We dọ not think this 
view wiil be subscribed to by all. He has, however, 
stated, his case cleverly and we think Indian 
publicists would do well to go through this 
brochure. The printing and get-up are good, but the 
price seems to be rather high. 


Tae PROGRESS AND Present ADMINISTRATION OF 
Inota: By Satyaprasanna Ghose, B. L., Faridpore. 
Price Tweive Annas. 


Our author says in his foraword: “The subject 
matter of this book finds place in the Matriculation 
History syllabus of the University of Calcutta. 
The aim of the author has been to meet the 
requirements of the students and those who consider 
at a part of their duty to keep themselves up to date 
on the subject.’ (Italics ours). This work is 
intended to be used as a_notebook on N. N. 
Ghosh’s “England’s Work in India” but we do not 
think it would be of any use to “those who 
consider it a part of their duty to keep themselves up 
to date in information” on the progress and develop- 
ment of the administration of India. ‘The Indian 
market is today flooded. with valuable, informative 
and authentic treatises by able writers covering the 
ground tradden by the present author—thanksio the 
devoted labours of R. ©. Dutt, Major B. D. Basu, 
P. N. Bose. P, D. Mukherjee, Dr. R. K. Mukherjee, 
B. G. Sapre and others—and we doubt whether in 
the year 1928 A. C. any educated Indian can be 
led to believe (as our author has tried to do) that :— 


i. British Government have done much for 
enlightening the people of India (p. 9). 


2. Before the days of the British rule there 
were practically n3 roads worth the name. Hence 
communication was greatly bampered (p. 23). 


8. The standard of the citizens rights in India 
is almost as high as in England (p. 26). 


_ 4, In pre-British days--India was practically 
in a state of anarchy. The lives and properties of 
the people were quite unsafe (p. 33). 


5. Muttifarious are the activities of the 
Government in doing good to the people (p 33). 

6. The international status of India has been 
considerably improved. (p. 37). 

_ 7%. British rule has awakened a new national 
life. (p. 37). 

8. India is today on the same level with any 
of the civilised countries of the West so far as 
ar ie rights and privileges are concerned 
p. 

9. Itis the fervent hope of the majority of our 
countrymen that the (Simon) Commission will do 


a justice io the aims and aspirations of India 


mde 


Besides these glaringly inacurate statements 
(we have pointedout only afew amongst many) 
the book abounds in printing mistakes and 
errors of facts. . ; 

P. O. SANYAL 


Z 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


More Guosts anp Marveus: A selection of 
uncanny tales from Sir Walter Scott to A%chael 
Arlen. Made by V. H. Collins. The Worlds C-assics 
Series. Oxford University Press. 


A good selection of weird, tales, some of them 
quite thrilling, from the writings of famous story- 


tellers. 
Five Ereureenra-Century Comepres: Selected 
and Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. The Worlds Cassies 


Series. Oxford University Press. 


There is an exotic flavour in this pot-pourri 
from the past. We get momentary glimpses of the 
life, manners and customs of the people of England 
from the aristocrat to the commoner and what 
these plays lack: in the way of incidents and 
situations, is amply made up by the vivid colourful 
flashes that these glimpses give. A pleasing selection. 


Ixpran Serrant Lore: With thirty plaies. B 


Yy 
J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. D. Price £ 2-2-0. Arthur Probathain, 
London. 


„m Since the days of Burgess’s monumental, work 
ree and Serpent Worship” the eyes of students— 
of folklore and Art alike—have been directed on 
the Naga cult in India. This book in presenting 
eme in a compact form. supplies a loag-felt 
want. The survey of the subject. matter ha3 been 
done in a very exhaustive and comprehensive 
fashion, covering as it does the fields of Epic, 
mythology, folklore, art and archaeology of India, 
from the ancient times to the present day. The 
plates are well-selected and excellently reproduced 
and add to the value of the work, 


The book is quite in keepi . l 
reputation of Dr vord eeping with the scaolarly 
K. N.C, 


Tue Corrmors or Tine: I Apes ann Mew: IL 
HUNTERS AND Artists: Ii] Peasants anp Porrrrs: 
IV Priests anp Kines: by Harold Peale and 
Herbert John Fleure. Oxford, 1927. Price 5 S. net 
each volume, 


An introduction to Anthropology in the “nglish 
language, covering the entire field of human 
evolution, has been a long desideratum. The works 
of Topinard and other continental authors were 
concerned more with the natural history sf man 
than the growth of civilisation. The receat dis- 
coveries in European Prehistory_ and the _ proto- 
history of the Near-East. India, Central Asia and 
China have revolutionised our ideas, both as to the 
antiquity and origin of human culture. A popular 
but up-to-date and authoritative account of what 
the ‘spade’ has revealea to us was, therefore, 
urgently required.. The recent publications of 
Prof. Willis of America and Drs. Schwalbe and 
Fischer of Germany, though admirable in their 
own ways, do not fill the want the present 
volumes do. Peake and Fleure, who are two of the 
most eminent of living British anthropologists, in 
the first volume of the series, ‘Apes and Men’, 


. haye traced the geological history of man and 


given an excellent account of the entire  2roblem 
of human origin in thelight of the latest res2arches. 
People Who want to know the most advanced 
scientific opinion on the subject cannot dc better 
than refer to this volume. 
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In the three subsequent volumes the authors 
have traced the growth of civilisation from the 
Neolithic times bofore the rise of food production 
to the classical world. They have given a short 
but very good account of the origin of the domes- 
tication of plants and animals and the synthetic 
view they have furnished of the Copper and Bronze 
age civilisations of Sumer, Egypt, Kiam, Crete and 
Turkistaa, is at once most lucid and accurate. The 
choronology of these ancient centres of civilisation 
is still very controversial and the authors have 
done well to follow Dr. Frankfort in general, one of 
the prcfoundest students of Near Eastern archeology. 
The irterrelations of these cultures towards the 
development of civilisation have been treated in a 
masterly fashion but unfortuantely the authors have 
not given due prominence to the recently discovere 
Indus’ and ‘Yang-shao’ cultures, perhaps because 
no authoritative accounts of these two have yet 
been published. One feels sure, however, that 
when the forthcoming volumes (now in the Press) 
on the Indus civilisation are published, the authors 
will most gladly contribute an additional chapter 
to the later editions of -heir work. 


Mr. Peake and Prof, Fleure are to be congratu- 
lated on their success in interpreting the vast mass 
of anthropological data bearing on the origin and 
growta of civilisation in such a co-ordinated and 
able manner. As textbooks for our undergraduate 
students, they cannot te excelled and the get-up 
and printing of the series are all that one desires. 


B. S. Guna 


Sm WILLIAM JONES AND IS TRANSLATION OF 

masa’s SAKUNTALA: By ial lo anne Roy 
Chaudhuri, Ph. D. (Goettingen) Pp. 472 with 3 
appendices. Price Rs. 2. To be had of the Asutosh 
Library, 5 Cotlege Square, Caleutia (1928). 


_., The first oriental masterpiece to travel to the 
West in the modern age, was Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
and the first occidentai savant to introduce Indian 
classics to the western world was undoubtedly Sir 
William Jones. So, Dr. Ray Chaudhuri has, with 
characteristic justice, cffered this scholarly tribute 
to tha memory of the pioneer of Sanskrit studies 
in Europe. Half of his bock is devoted to the 
biographical study of Jones and we congratulate 
Dr. Ray Chaudhuri on having brought out a vivid 
and striking portrait. Born in 1746 Jones was 
barely 48 when he passed away, mastering 28 
languages amidst a career of feverish literary 
and off-cial activities, In 1770 he made a French 
translation of Nadir Skah’s life in Persian, and was 
madea member of the Royal Society of Copenhagen. 
The same year he went from Paris to Geneva to 
meet Voltaire. Born in that Age of Illumination 
Jones shared some of the noblest sentiments of 
his‘ illustrious contemporaries like Burke and 
Sheridan. “He held that in the American war 
England was in the wrong and this opinion 
steadily gained on him as the contest got 
prolonged:-..He was also a, great enemy of the 
slave trade and openly maintained that freedom 
was ore of those eternal and elementary rights 
of a human being which no law on earth could 
justly take away from him” (P. 31). He, was? 
jeading member of the Turks Head Club, originally 
founded by Burke and Dr. Johnson at the instance 


trte 
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of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In, 1772 while Jones was 
barsly 26 he was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society and in 1774 appeared his Commeniaries 
on Asiatic Poetry. In 1783 Jones was appointed a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Bengal and was 
knighted. He landed in Calcutta (Sep. 1783) and 
took his seat on the benchin December. Early 
next year on the 15th of January 1784 he founded 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and was elected its 
first President, holding this post until his 
death in 1794, and discovering with phenomenal 
quickness within the short span of ten years, quite 
a library of Asiatic lore—Persian, Arabic, Indian 
and Chinese ! Sees 

Dr. Ray Chaudhury has succeeded in bringing, out 
a highly interesting and instructive book. His deep 
knowledge of German and his intimate touch with 
the German orientalists bas enabled him to in- 
corporate materials in his book that are of real 
vale., The influence of Indian literature and 
thought on the master minds and artists of Europe 
like Goethe, Beethoven, Schopenhauer and others 
is now a patent fact and Dr. Ray Chaudhuris 
study on Sakuntala has added_ another series of 
evidense to prove the same. We recommend his 
book to all lovers of Indology. 


Karmas Nae 


" 
te 


MALAYALAM 


HIMALAYA-JATRA : By K. Kesavanar. Published 
by the ens Press. Calicut. Pp. XVI+188. 
rice as. 14, 


This is an interesting account of. a journey, to 
the Himalayas performed by the author some time 
back. Having first appeared in the form of a 
serial in the columns of The Matrubhumi, it has 
now come out in a book-form for better and 
easy reading. The book | gives much 
information to pilgrims who desire to, make a 
journey to the holy places on the Himalayas, 
including Badrinath and Hard war. 


VALLUVEKAMMARAN : By C. Kunjhirama Menon. 
Published by the Yogakshman Company Lid. 
Trickur, Pp. 204, Price Re. 1-4. 


This is one of the few interesting historical 
novels we have in Malayalam literature. The 
whols plot centres round certain political, events 
that took place in British Malabar during the 
time of the Mysore invasions, in the second half 
of the 18th century. Himself a well-known writer 
and a publicist, Mr. Kunjhirama Menon has now 
established his name as a novelist by writing 
The Valluvakkammaran. . 

The book contains 11 illustrations including a 
map of N. Malabar. These we'understand have 
been prepared by the young artist Mr. G. Krishna 
Werrior of Trichur. 

P. Anosaw ACHAN. 


HINDI 


Pratininsa—a volume of poems: By Satya 
Prakash, M. Se. Published by the Kala Karyalaya. 
PM lahabad, Pp. 104. Price Re. 1-8. 


+ 


When this extremely well-got-up book reached l 
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our hands we expected | something very remark- 
able : and we were not disappointed. 


The poems are in Hindi but_there is a long! 
introduction in very indifferent English attached 
to them. More remarkable still is the tone of this 
introduction. It begins very appropriately with 
the first person singular, for, the whole thing Is 
one continuous study in self-glorification, rendere 
more offensive by the author’s clumsy attempts at 
modesty. 


The author after damning Kabir, Mira, Sur, etc. 
with faint praise, proceeds to tar all classical Hindi 
poets with the same brush of ignominy. Even the 
popularity of the fortunate exceptions was not due4 
to their poetry, ‘but it was Shak 
One reason for this barrenness was the blighting 
influence of court patronage ( Shades of Augustus, 
Elizabeth and Louis XIV ! listen and perpend). 


But “in the modern days of renaissance” this 
sort of verse will not pass muster. People have 
now learned the art of sifting the grain from the 
chaff and it is this grain which our poet indirectly 
professes to supply to all and sundry. 


Then there is an exposition of the peculiar | 


philosophy of life of our poet. It is neomysticism 
i. e, a combination of grar and. faragta (shodow- 


ism and reflectionism.) “Both have been adequately 
and vividly used” by our poet in these poems 
Lest we fail to find them he obliges us by referr- 
ing to particular lines and poems, He effectively 
silences. us by saying that “the subtlety of this 
type of poems renders it difficult for a man of 
orthodox school to understand and appreciate 1t, 
It requires a regular training of faculty to enjoy 
the essence of it.” But we are still obliged to say 
that really speaking there is no essential difference 
between these two ayes and all poets are more or 


less grits and farqarats. 


The poet will leave nothing to the critic. 
While dealing with his conception of nature he 
triumphantly declares himself no follower of 
speculative monism. Had our poet’s “poetic mysti- 
cism been realised---such fatal philosophies as that 
of Sankaric advaitavada would never have come to 
existence.” Poor Sankara! He has withstood and 
survived many attacks during the last 1200 years 
but this is easily the limit. We may. however, 
remind the poet that his idealism is nothing new. 
From Ramanuja to Tagore a galaxy of poets and 
philosophers have made the idea completely 
familiar to all. Has he not found it in Hindi poets? 
not even in Mira ? 


In short, the whole introduction deals in such 
stuff but then we have been asked to keep the 


following line in our mind qwerk à aa Bag | 


_ Itisa great pity that the poet is so unnecessar- 
ily provocative, for in spite of his self-conscious- 
ness and inspite of the resemblance to Tagore, 
there are occasionally genuine poetic touches in 
these pieces. This Sahara does contain several 
green oases. 


M. B. 


Cai 


due to the Bhakti’. ` 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


_ Hor Varyora Sappavaur: By 
Misra, and Mr. R. N. Singh. Published 
Singh, Bhadaini. Benares. 


In this age of electricity one will welcom2 this 
attempt at collecting and coining words in Hindi which 
are used in connection with its nature and work- 
ings. The care and thought given to the sabject 
are quite evident. “The terms have been so 
coined as to represent phonetically the fcreign 
equivalents, so far as possible, and at the same 
time the Sanskrit root meanings, on which the words 
depend, have not been lost sight of’. Though 
some of the terms are a bit pedantic, this 
pamphlet deserves every consideration fron all 
concerned. 


Pi. K. P. 
by R. N. 


Rasntmt Sappavaut: Mr. Bhagavandas Kela. 
Published by the author, Bharatiya Granthamala, 
Brindavan. 


_ The author, who is well-known as a writer on 
Indian politics and economics, has collected a 
bilingual glossary of political terms. 


Devasagna-Praviema: By Pundit Visraban- 
dhu Sastri, M. A, M. 0. L. The Haezutsve 
Committee, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 


, This book gives ideas of spiritual life accord- 
ing to the Vedas. The learned author quotes 
elaborately from the scriptures. The special 
feature of the work is the utilisation of modern 
scientific thoughts and things in the upbuilding 
of a life divine. 


Sanpuya-Praprerxa: By Master Natthenlal. 
Govt. High School, Simla. 


The mantras of the Vedic rite of Sandhya 
are explained. The author tries to bring out. the 
oanon between the natural and spiritual 
aws. . 


Pascunn Evropre, Vou. I: By Mr. Chhabinath 
Pandeya, B. A. LL. B, Inanmandal, Benares. 


__, This book is translated from J. H. Robin3on’s 
History of Western Europe.’ The volume under 
notice deals with the history from the period of 
the decline and fall of the Roman-Empire to the 
18th century, thus showing the making of modern 
Europe. There are several maps. 


Karsa-Joca; By Mr. Santaram, B. A. The 
Ganga-Pustakmala Office, Lucknow. 


Translation of O° Hashnu Hara’s Praetical 
Joga. 


NrpawpHa-NIcHAYA : 
Prasad Chaturvedi. 
Lucknow. 

Several prose writings of the author, wo is 
com writer in Hindi, are collected in book- 

orm. 


_ Torstroy Kir ATMAKAHANI: 
Singh Karunk, B. A. Jnanprakas 
Meerut. 


Translation of Tolstoy’s My Confessions. 

Daarwa-Sixsna: By Mr. Lakshidhar Bojpeyt 
Tarun-Bharat-Granthavali Office, Allahabad. 

A book on moral conduct. There is a collection 


a 


By Pandit Jogar-nath 
Ganga-pustak-mala Office, 


By Mr. U-nrao 
Mandir, 
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of Sansxrit aphorisms and maxims with Hindi 
translation. 
Rames BASU, 


_GUJARATI 


Prativa: By Divan Bahadur Keshavlal H. Dhrvva, 
B. A., printed at the Vasanta Printing Press, 
Aue Lad. Paper Cover. Pp. 95. Price Re. 1-4 


One can safely say that latterly the Divan 
Bahadur has become Bhasa-mad, as his energies 
have of late been taken up with translating one 
or the other of the plays of Bhasa, the well-known 
Sanskrit play-wright. This is the fourth of its 
kind. Its full name as given by him is Pratima 
Dasharataa, and it is taken up with the banish- 
ment of Rama to the forest. In a scholarly intro- 
duction he brings out the good points, and the 
flaws cf Bhasa, showing how he has differed from 
Valmia, where he has improved upon him and 
how he has amended the text, which he prints 
along with the translation. In noticing his other 
works, our complaint bas, always been that his 
introductions should be written in English, ṣo that 
they may havea wider reading public: it will 
also have the advantage of having his conclusions 
tested by non-Gujarati and European scholars, 
who may either challenge or confirm them, as 
the subjects which he discusses are not such as 
can have their light hidden under a bushel. They 
merit wider publicity, not merely a provincial 
one. 


Syewapurna : By Gokuldas Dwarkadas Rairhura, 
printed at the Lohana Printing Press, Baroda. 
Thick Cardboard cover with an attractive picture 
of a lady. Pp. 854. Price Rs. 8 (1928) 


This novel is written in simple language. Its 
object is the uplift of woman in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad. The scenes described are so familiar 
and domestic that very little imagination is 
required to visualize them. It is bound to fulfil 
its object. 


MemortaL VOLUME oF THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE 
Vasant: Published by the Memorial Commitee 
and printed at the Aditya Printing Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Clot bound: Illustrated: Pp. 316. (Gujarati) 
+14 (Sanskri)+95 (English)+20 (Hindi). Price 
Rs. 4 (1927): 


The services rendered to the life and literature 
of Gujarat by Principal Anand Shankar Dhruva, 
of the Benares Hindu Central College and Univer- 
sity, daring the last twenty-five years as the 
editor of the Vasant are most valuable. As a 
slight appreciation of those services Gujarat 
thought it to be the most suitable way to present 
him with a memorial volume containing articles 
by the best writers of Gujarat and contributions 
from writers outside Gujarat, bearing on his 
activities or subjects dear to him. The result is 
a subs-antial volume, unique in character, as it 
contains contributions in several languages. The 
collection is a very valuable and interesting addi» 
tion to 'Sujarati Literature and, bears an unfailing — 
testimony to the popularity of Principal Dhruva. 
There is such a wide range of subjects presented 


T18 


that it is impossible to do justice to ther all in 
a short notice. 


Avarsua Drisurant Mara, Parr IL: By Pandit 
Shivaprasad Dalpatram. Published by ihe Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap _Laterature, 
Almedabad and printed at its own Press. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 358. Price. Rs. 1-4 (1927) 


, Thare are 405 instances given in this compila- 
tion, culled from various literatures and various 
boaks. of good conduct, humility and other imitable 
virtues. They are clothed in simple language and 
pleasing to read. 

K. M. J. 


. SANSKRIT~—ENGLISH 


SANKARI-SANGITAM OF Jayanarran Kavi: Edited 
by Mr. Dakshina Charan Bhattacharya. Published 
AA sty Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Shyambaaar, 

Cieuta. 


This small poem, in praise of Sankari, is 
composed of verses and songs, and is clearly an 
imitation of Jayadeva’s famous poem the Qia- 
govindam. The poem, unique as it is, has consider- 
alls merit in itself, Perhaps the most interesting 
portion of it is the rasakrida of Siva and Parvati. 

his will point to the Vaishnava influence on 
Sakta literature. This poem conclusively shows 
that Sanskrit style of Bengal at its best was 
remarkable for its rich melody. 


PAVANADUTAM OF DHOyI: Edited by Mr. Chinta- 
haran Chakravartt, M.A. Kavyatirtha. Published 
by ie Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat. Shyambaxar, 

cutla. 


The work under notice is one of the brightest 
gems of Sanskrit literature as practised in Bengal. 
Tha noet who won his title of Kaviraj for his 
writings was a court-poet of King Lakshman Sena 
of Bengal. The general plan of the work is based 
on the immortal Meghaduta of Kalidasa. Our poet, 
thaugh he | followed in the footsteps of the great- 
est figure in Sanskrit literature, has no doubt a 
place of honour in the dutakavya literatura which 
was so prevalent that our editor enumerates at 
least 35 different. imitations of the brilliant proto- 
type. Of these the present poem seems to be the 
earliest specimem. 


This work wag not hitherto available in a book- 
fo-m. The editor has collated all the available mate- 
rials including the version published. by the late M. 
Chakravarti in the J. A. S. B. and has®added his 
useful introduction discussing all the issues about 
ths poet and his work, and short notes in Sanskrit 
or dificult words and phrases: The different 
readings and emendations are generally happy. 
Ths collection of the verses of the poet from the 
acthologies will be found useful. ; 

We congratulate the editor and the Sanskrit 
Szhitya Parishat on this reliable edition of the 
pcem. 


a , Rasres Basu 
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SANSKRIT—BENGALI 


BrmaparanyaKa Upanisoap: By Pandit 
Maheshchandra Vedantaratna, B.A., B.T. and edited 
and published by Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan 
(210-3-2_ Cornwallis Street, Calcutta). Double 
Crown Pp. 400+40. Price Rs. 2-8. 


It contains (1)Sanskrit text in Bengali character, 
(2) padapath with the meaninz of every, word, 
literal Bengali translation, (4) illuminating gram- 
matical and critical notes, and (5) copious 
commentaries on important controversial points. 
Pandit Tattvabhusan has added (1) an analytical 
table of contents. (2) an introduction, (3) : 
examination of Yajnavalka’s philosophy and (4) 
the heading of each chapter. 


The author, Pandit Vedantaratna, is well-known 
to the reading public in different relations. His 
contributions in connection with the , Vedic, 
Buddhistic and Christian_theology and religion are 
many _ and varied. His translation of the 
Chhandogya-Upanishad especially has proved his 
deep insight into the vedic literature and history. 
And the Brihadaranyaka fully sustains his 
reputation as a Vedic scholar. His translation is 
so very literal and atthe same time lucid that 
one without any knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language will be able to enter into this store- 
house of ancient wisdom. 


Pandit Vedantaratna’s peculiar advantage which is 
denied to. most of our commentators is that he 
has to make no special pleading for any, par- 
ticular school. When he speaks, he speaks without 
any apology He speaks authoritatively and the 
reader becomes sure that he has got the right 
view as he gives the thing in its true perspective. 
How one wishes our. commentators possessed this 
independent view-point about the  Sastras that 
from their discussion, the truth and nothing but 
the truth would come out. 


There are over two hundred notes and com- 
ments which throw a flood of light on many 
important subjects. Take, for example, Ch. IL, 
Br. 7. V.3 “ya prithivya tisthan rithivya antarat. 
It is translated in two ways: “He who dwelling 
in the earth is (1) other ihan earth or (2) within 
the earth.” Sankaracharya and those who follow 
him blindly take the latter view. Their monistic 
standpoint warps them from the right path. But 
the context is clear. There are 21 similar passages 
one following the other contiguously of which eleven 
can bear a construction ‘both in 5th and 6th cases. 
In ten, only 5th case is possible, giving the 
meaning other than. As all the. verses are of 
the same nature, we are forced to apply the 5th 
case in all of them. Vedantaratna accepts this 
view. And all impartial critics must be of the 
same opinion with him, inspite of the authority of 
Sankara to the contrary. 


One other passage we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to refer to is about beef-eating. There 
is an historical note on p. 391. In this tropical 
climate we are not in a mood to prescribe this 
particular article of food. But the Rishi advocates 
it. In acertain case he enjoins it. If one wants 
a particular type of children one is enjoined to 
boil rice with ghee and meat, preferably beef or 
veal and eat the preparation with his wife. A 
hard case for our countrymen who, in season and 
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out of season, swear by the name of Sasiras and 
will have nothing but what is indigenous. 

From the Brihadaranyaka it is clear that any 
attempt to bring about a reconciliation even bet- 
ween different partsof the same book is fatile, 
not to speak of different Sastras. There are 
evidently two Yajnavalkas~one talking with 
Maitreyi about the soul being immediately merged 


in Brahman at death, but the other speaking of 


its ans. asin the discussion at the cocrt of 
anaka. 
ne peculiar thing one notes in Ch. VI, 5 Br. 
here is a series of about 35 couples of preceptors 
and disciples who are all enumerated by the names 
of their mothers. What is the meaning of this ? 
Was the matriarchal system in vogue then? At least 
at that time the marriage bond was not as ctrict 
as one may desire it. Be eked 
As for the indecent and indelicate passage, nore 
so, the directly immoral passagos (6.46-8!, as 
discussed inp. 397, one may not agree with 
Vedantaratna that though there were in those days 
men and women like Yajnavalka. Maitreyi and Gargi 
the moral tone of society in general was low. We 
do not think this fully explains the introdustion 
of these highly objectionable injunctions int the 
book. They must have been either surreptitiously 
or otherwise introduced by some positively bad 
men at the time of compilation or they are -elics 
of old barbarism. _ 
_ The reader will find the note on the Gcyairi 
In p. 394 very interesting. The stroke o- the 
masterhand is here. 
it is not necessary to say much abort the 
editor Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. His name 
as the editor of the Upanishads has become too 
familiar to need any introduction. Practically the 
reader is indebted to him for the publication of 
this Upanishad and of its predecessor. the 
Chhandogya. But for his noble zeal the manus- 
cripts would have on some future occasion been 
discovered as worm-eaten. However. we vould 
earnestly, draw, the attention of the reader ‘o his 
examination of Mabarshi Yajnavalka’s philosophy 
in this edition, which will surely introduce ev2n an 
ordinary man into the inner court of the philoso- 
phy of the Absolute. But at the outset he is 
required to again read the Introduction of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad. f 
- With this, as Pandit Tattvabhushan sars, his 
lifes task is over. This is, as is his wont, how 
he sends to the public his book as the last one. 
But we are prompted to look to-morrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new. 
DHMENDRANATH CHOWDHIRI 


ASSAMESE 


Manapnarat: Edited by Rai Sahib Durcadhar 
Bar-kataki, Retd. Inspector of Schools, «ssam 
Published by the Editor from 94-1 Upper Cr-cular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Rai Sahib Durgadhar Bar-Kataki has taken on 
him the arduous but valuable work of editing the 
Assamese version of the epic of epic, the 
Mahabharat. His task is all the more trouble- 
some because in Assam no single author seems to 
to have treated all the 18 cantoes but eack gave 
attention to only -one or two. It is for the first 
time that a ‘systematic attempt is made to publish 
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those cantoes which are available. We are indebted 
to the editor for the five cantoes whica have been 
published by him. These are the (1 Virat parva 
by Kamsari Kavi, a contemporary of the great 
Sankardev of Assam, (2) Udyoga patya by Ram 
Saraswati, also a contemporary of the Assam 
apostle, commissioned by Maharaj] ilarnarain of 

oochbehar to translate. the grand epir, (3) Santi 
parva by Dvija Lakshminath Kavi, (4) Salya parva 
by Kavi Damodar Das, and (5) €vargarohana 
parva ty Kavi Gopinath Pathak. The texts are 
printed with care and the edition ig likely to be 
popular with both the scholars and the public. The 
editor promises an Introduction in a laer stage of 
his work. We hose he will not fail to edd notes or 
old forms and a good index of words. 

Ramzs Basu 


SANSKRIT-GERMAN 


KAUTILIYAM Artuasastram (2 Vors A new 
edition By J. Jolly. Ph. D., D. Liit. Ovon. M. R, 

_ 8. Hoa. Panjab Sanskrit Series, Larore. 

_Dr. Jolly’s edition, of the Kautiliye Arthasastra 
with kis brilliant introduction in tae first and 
valuable notes in the second volume is now known 
all over the world and every serious student of 
Indian History must have a copy of it at his 
elbow. A vast literature has grown up on the 
Kautiliva Arthasastra. and already some of the 
earlier writings on this subject have become out 
of date’; yet it may be said with acsurance that 
Jolly’s introduction to his edition cf the Artha- 
sastra will never fail to interest studerts of Indian 
History and Hindu polity, for he:e he has 
established the most rational theory about the 
date of Kautiliya and inspite of sore dissenting 
notes is is quite clear that the scholerly word is 
gradually coming round to his theory. It is but 
one step from the Dharmasastra to the Arthasastra, 
—indeed, it is impossib.e to draw a fine line of 
demarcation between these two provinces of 
Brahmanical learning. Dr. Jolly is undoubtedly 
the highest authority, on Dharmasascra and it is 
evidens that his edition of the Kautiliya A~tha- 
sastra would have a special value. Since the 
publication of Jolly’s edition of the Arthasastra 
two important works have appeared in whica his 


theory as been controverted—(1) Jayaswal’s 
Hindu. Polity and (2) Meyers translation of 
Kautiliya with a long introductior. Jayaswal's 


is perhaps the most brilliant defence of the fourth 
century B, ©. date of Kautiliya, — - 

The value of this edition of Kautil:ya is further 
enhanced by the commentary Nyayacandrika of 
Madhavayajnamisra edited by Udaravira Sastri, 
which has been appended to the second volume. 
Unfortunately. the commentary is not complete 
and we have here only a fragment of it. 

Baraxrisana Quosu 


BENGALI 


Daue-Daona : By Hirendra K. Basa. Publisher 
Messrs Gurudas Chatterjee and Sons, Calcutia. 
Price Re. 1, pp. 40. 1928... _ 

Litzle pieces of Bengali poems. The printing 
and get-up are excellent but the price is rather 


high. 
j P. C, S. 
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[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 


misropresentations, ete, im the original contributions, 
other papers ecriticixing ii. As various Opinions may reaso 


and ediiorials published in this Review or in 
nably be held on the same subject, this section 


is noi meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 


conf-ibutors, we are always hard pressed 


for space, critics are requested to be good enrugh always to be 


brier and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, no criticism of reviews and notices 


of boks is published. Writers are request 
The Modern Review. ] à 


All Parties Conference Committee 


1 am in receipt of your letter of May 9th and 
of the copy of the Modern Review for May_ which 
you hare been good enough to send me. I thank 
you for your courtesy in drawing my attention 
to your note on the All Parties Conference. 
have read this carefully. It anpears to me that 
it is based on a misconception. You will permit 
me, therefore, to state the facts. There is nothing 
secret about these facts and I do not know why 
you should think that the ‘reasons probably will 
never be known.’ 


The All Parties Conference was convened by the 
Worsxing Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee i2 accordance with a resolution of the 
Madras Congress. Individuals as such were not 
invited but invitations were issued to over 30 
organisations all over India and Burma. These 
organ-sations represented political, communal, 
comriercial, landlord and labour interests, No 
attempt was made to have provinces as such 
represented, although a number of provincial 
organisations were also invited. Many of the 
orgacisacions were all-India ones. Thus, apart 
from the Congress, there were the All-India 
Libera] Federation, the Hindu Maha Sabha. the 
All-India Muslim League, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, the Home Rule League, the 
Independent Party of the Assembly, the Nationalist 
Party of the Assembly. the Central Sikh League, 
various Parsi and Christian organisations, etc. Neither 


the Government of India nor the Governments of 


the Indian States were asked to send representa- 
tives. The only feasible method of having the 
Indiaa States represented appeared to be to ask 
some of the important non-official Indian States 
Subjects organisations to send _ representatives, 
Invitations were, therefore, issued to the Indian 
States Subjects Association, the Indian States 
Subjects Conference, and the Indian States Peoples 
Conference. We had several representatives from 
these organisations. 


I might mention that from Bengal were invited 
the Indian Association and the Bengal Landholders’ 
Association also. 


_ Itis quite possible that owing to ignorance or 
inadvertance some important organisations may 
have been left out. But an attempt at any rate 
` made on behalf of the Congress to invite all 
aportant interests. In carrying out this attempt 


ed not to exceed 


the limit of five hundred words.—Hditor, 


even such organisations were invited as were 
known to be wholly opposed to the Congress 
view-polnt, 

To take the case of Bengal, I might mention 
that Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta and Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose were ex-officio members of the Conference, 
the latter being an ex-officio Secretary of the 
Conference, 


Unfortunately, however they were unable to 
attend the meetings in Delhi. Some representatives 
from Bengal, however, were present for most 
of the time. On the 22nd of Febraary there was 
a deadlock over the communal question. It was 
decided to postpone consideration of this for a 
few. days. In order to utilise the interval it was | 
decided to form a Committee to consider and 
report on other. matters. This decision was 
suddenly taken. No previous lists for the Committee 
had been prepared. There was no time to 
elect people who were not present in Delhi and 
whose consent was not assured. The Committee 
had no special powers given to it. It had merely 
to make a provisional report. The Committee was 
thereupon chosen almost entirely, from people 
present in Deihi who were in a position to devote 
sometime to its work. Names were suggested on 
the spot and were approved of. 


You will observe that there was no desire to 
exclude any interest from this Committee. It 
was intended at first to have a much smaller 
Committee, as the smaller the Committee the 
easier it ig to work. But in the process of 
election various names were added to it. There 
was no question in a Committee of this nature of 
provincial interests being represented. And as 
it happened most of the people then present in 
Delhi and taking part in the Conference were 
elected on the Committee. Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta 
and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose would have been 
ex-officio members of this Committee had they 
been present in Delhi. 


Mr. Pathick was specially put on this Committee 
to represent the peoples of the Indian States. He 
was one of their representatives and his name 
ides approved of by other representatives 
present, 


The Committee met for some days and having 
prepared a report which has been published, 
presented it to the Conference and ceased to 
XISE. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


You refer in your. note to ‘constitutional 
experts and political thinkers’. If you will refer 
back to the report, you will find that these words 
are not used in reference to the members of the 
Conference or the Committee. It is merely_ stated 
that constitutional experts generally have difered 
- on such questions. You will also find in the report 
that considerable stress is_ laid on the infurmal 
character of the report and its recommenda-ions. 
It is a document meant to provoke thought and 
invite discussion. It was not meant to ææ a 
decision on any important matter. 


Will you permit me to express my regret that 
you should have deemed fit to doubt the bona fides 
of the members of the Conference? Twice in the 
course of your note you have stated that the 
‘reasons are unknown and may never be kncwn’, 
I do not know what reasons you had for hinting 
at this mystery. It is possible that the Conference 
made mistakes and committed sins of commission 
and omission. But there tis absolutely nothing 
in its record to justify the secret intrigues which 
you seem to hint at. Iregret that you siould 
have given the weight of your authority toa 
criticism which is entirely without foundation 
May 11, 1928. g 

l Jawaharlal Nehru 


D 

_ Hnrror’s Nore. [thank Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru tor the 
imformation supplied in his long letter, He b.ames 
me for thinking that the‘reasons probably will never 
be known.’ It is easy for one who has known the 
reasons all the while to blame one who Lad to 
write in ignorance of them. But may I ask, 
would the reasons have been made known ~o the 
public if I had not. written my note in my review 
and had not, in addition, sent a copy of it co Mr. 
Nehru ? I did so, I may add, because I hac been 
asked in a circular letter to send my criticism and 
suggestions to the secretaries. 


Mr. Nehru expresses his regret that I “should 
have deemed fit to doubt the bona fides of the 
members of the Conference.” I am unable to 
plead guilty. to this charge. Again, Mr. Nehru 
thinks that I have hinted at intrigues. To this 
charge also I cannot plead guilty. But should my 
note bear the interpretation put on it by him I 
should indeed deserve condemnation. As regards 
_ “mystery,” it is not a word used in my note. 
But one of its meanings is “some thing that has 
not been explained.” In that sense the reasons, 
now explained by Mr. Nehru, were a mrstery. 

But all this is really beside the main point of 
my note, which is that many provinces were not 
represented in_ the Committee, which they ought 
to have been. I gave several conjectural reasons 
as to how this non-representation might have 
happened. One of these was that the orgznisers 
and directors of the Conference did not intend or 
think it necessary to make the Committee re- 
presentative in that way. Mr. Nehru says in his 
letter that “no attempt was made to have prcvinces 
as such represented.” Another guess of mine was 
that probably some leading men from some of the 
provinces unrepresented in the. Committee were 
not “willing or able to” work in the _Ccmmittee, 
though entitled or asked to do so. Here, again, 
Mr. Nehru’s letter shows that I was partly right, 
for he says_that Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta and Mr. 
Subhas Ch, Bose, though entitled to be mambers 
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of the Committee, were unfortunately funat.e to 
attend the nieetings. 


It should be noted that in my’note T said 
nothing regarding the representative character or 
otherwise of the Couference ; I only pointed out 
that its Committee did not represent all the 
provinces. Therefore, it is no answer tc my 
criticism to say that “some representatives from 
Bengal however were present for most of the 
time” at the Conference meetings. 


Mr. Nehru says: “There was no time to elect 
people who were not present in Delhi and whose 
consent was nit assured..-The committee was 
thereupor chosen almost , entirely, from fzople 
present in Delhi who were in a position to devote 
some time to its work.” 


Mr. Nehro’s letter does not supply information 
on the following points : 


1. At the time of the election of the Committee, 
were members of the Conference belonging to or 
hailing ‘rom Assam, Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar 
Orissa, Burma. Central Provinces and 3erar, 
Coorg, or N.-W. F. Province present in Delhi °? 


2. If any members from any of these provinces 
were present who and how many of them were 
asked to serve on the Committee, and wko and 
how many refused or were unable to do sa? 

3. As the Committee was “chosen  clmosé 
entirely from people present in Delhi,” how many 
and whs were chosen, though not then present 
in Dehi? Were any of them chosen frcm the 
provinzes named above, and, if so chosen, did any 
such person fail to serve on the Committee ? Were 
any of taem chosen from provinces already re- 
presentel on the Committee by members present 
in Delhi ? 

I lay stress on the due representation of -ll the 
provinces as I think it | necessary as a 
matter of democratic principle and as in 
some recent constitution-making (e.g. in ‘Mrs. 
Besan’’s Bill”) some provinces have been given 
excessiva representation and some have been 
given much less than their due, and, sp-aking 
generally, those provinces are not likely to 
have justice which have no able men to stand 
up for them. , 

Mr. Nehru says, “the smaller the committee the 
easier it is to work.” True; but a committee of 22 
could easily have at least one member from each 
province. 

Mr. Nehru has kindly taken the trousle to 
inform me that “Neither the Government o: India 
nor the Governments of the Indian States were 
asked tc send representatives,” I cannot, guess 
why he has taken this trouble, If he has done so 
thinking that the antiquated editor of this Ceview 
may not know that the All Parties Confer-nce 1s 
a people’s Conference seeking to frame € con- 
stitution independently of governments, 1 am 
extreraely sorry for this unealled-for eyertion, 
though [ thank him for it all the same. Bet if he 
wanted to be humorous, I am glad to have un- 
consciously stimulated him to such an effort 


Outrages on Women in Bengal. 


I have followed the controversy between you, 
and the Editor of the J. S. Reformer »n the 
question of whether and how the presence of the 
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purdeh materially affects the risk of outrages on 
women by goondas for which Bengal is said to be 
notorious. You will remember that the question 
was raised by you in the course of your comments 
on Sarda’3 Bill for fixing the minimum. legal age 
for marriage. You_ supported the principle of the 
Bill, but while doing so you feared that if girls 
came to be married ata later age than now owing 
to the Bil becoming law, the risk of outrages 
by gooncas on women would be greater in a 
purdah province like Bengal. Now the question 
that puzzles me is, (1) what have the purdah and 
goonda got to do with the marriage age? (2) Are 
goondas disposed to discriminate between married 
and unmarried girls, and in favour of the latter, 
before ottraging them? Or, (8) does custom in 
Bengal require unmarried girls (up to whatever age) 
to go without purdah ? I should think not. I should 
think, on the contrary, that custom in all purdah 
lands, waether in or outside India, requires that 
girls should, after a certain age, whether married 
or unmarried, hide themselves behind the purdah ; 
and if that is the casein Bengal, then the girls 
who will have to be left unmarried beyond the 
age cf marriage customary at present, owing to 
the Sarda Bill becoming law, may be expected to 
derive from the existing custom of purdah all the 
protection they might need from the attentions 
of those wicked men, the goondas—not_ only 
during the transition period,’ but till doomsday! 


Karwar ; S. D. Nadkarni 


Eprror’s Nore. I have numbered Mr. Nadkarni’s 
questions for convenience of reference, 


(1) The origins of the purdah and of the 
custom of child-marriage need not be discussed 
here, But itis believed that in Bengal purdah 
became stricter and girls began to be married at 
too early an age partly on account of outrages on 
women by bad characters. This relates to certain 
periods in the history of Bengal. 


(2) We do not know. Some religious goondas 
may be disposed to discriminate. 


(3) Custom in Bengal does not require un- 
married girls to go without purdah, but allows 
them to dc so toa greater extent and up to a 
higher ag2 than married girls. This greater 
freedom of movement, allowed to unmarried girls, 
would expose those of higher age among them to 
greater risk of molestation than married girls of 
the same age. 


In this connection it should also be borne in 
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.be blamed for not, knowing the histor 
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mind that in Bengal girls who are unmarried have 
not to veil their faces or even_ pull their saris 
over part of the head, though adults among them 
may do so. Married girls, of whatever age, have, 
on the contrary. to wholly or partly veil their 
faces in the presence of their husbands, husband’s 
relatives, strangers, and in the village or towa 
which is the home of their husband’s family. 


We are unwilling to try to give more explicit 
answers. 


“Professor Radhakrishnan on 
Indian Philosophy.” 


In the last issue of your esteemed Journal (p.598 
May, 1928) X.Y.Z. has made certain remarks 
about Prof. Radhakrishnan which seem to me 
obviously unjust, A reference shows that Rai Bahadur 
Srish Chandra Basu’s edition of Patanjali does 
find mention atthe end of the chapter on Yoga 
system. The quotation about “Nitrous Oxide and 
Alcohol,” ete, referred to, by X.Y,Z., was taken 
by Prof. Radhakrishnan with due acknowledg- 
ment from William James’. well-known book, “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” It is difficult 
to understand why Prof. Radhakrishnan ue 
of a 
particular view. It is also strange to expect him 
to be familiar with the Bengali works on the 
Vedanta. On this analogy, the Bengali historians 
of Indian Philosophy should also be taken to task 
for their ignorance of, let us say, Tamil publica- 
tions on the subject. Furthermore. the fact that 
a particular translation of the Purva Mimansa 
Sutras is not mentioned by Prof. Radhakrishnan 
does not mean that he did not read it. It simply 
shows that the_ bibliography given by him is a 
selected one and has never been claimed to be 
complete. Lastly, X.Y.Z’s remarks that “Prof. 
Radhakrishnan’s work does not reflect credit on 
the University in which he occupies the Chair of 
Philosophy” are not only most unfair but unwarrant- 
ed. Prof. Radhakrishnan is one of the, most 


- distinguished students of Philosophy in India and 


enjoys a world-wide reputation as a thinker. 
B. 5, Guna 


Eprror’s Nore. As Prof. Radhakrishnan’s book has 
not been received for review in this Journal, ‘Zhe 
Modren Review is not in a position to form any 
opinion on it, 


SANSKRIT REVIVAL, 
AND KING BHOJA'S ART ORITICISM OF LYRICAL POETRY - 


By K. P. JAYASWAL 
HE publication of rare and hitherto lost- Aryas it seems that the language of Rama and 


Sanskrit works is a feature of the time 
» we are living in. We may call it a period 
of SanskriS revival. In the country of the 


Krishna will never die. If revived under the 
Sungas about 180 s. c., when the rival language 
Pali had covered the whole land with 


KING BHOJA’S ART GRITICISM OF LYRICAL POETRY 


imperial pressure. It revived under the 
Guptas when it had ceased to be a spoken 
language even by the Sishtas, the eduz2ated 
few, but was still easily understood. The 
revival was continued in the 6th and 7th 
centuries under the leadership of Jayaditya, 
Vamana, Bhartrihari, Bharavi, Bana and 
Dandin, when Prakrit had become the 
language of the learned. It revived once 
more in the eleventh century when every 
soldier-king of Hindu India could wield the 
pen of poetry and the sword of heroism with 
equal grace—a chapter of brilliant personali- 
ties, not known before, not known efier, a 
chapter unparalled in the history of the world. 
It revived again in and about the 14th century 
with Hemadri and Chandesvara, and Madnava- 
charya and Sayana. It revived in the Moghul 


times under Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
Mitra Misra, Jagannatha Panditaraza, and 
others. In our times it seems to ravive 
again, when Hindu-edited Sanskrit works 


with introduction and studies mostly Senskrit, 
written with ease, elegance and _ scientific 
brevity, are streaming in from Mysore, 
Travancore, Baroda, Benares, and Rajamanendry 
—works from the Vedic Samhitas down to 
Hindu conveyancing.“ Three Hindu States are 
engaged in this pious service. And individuals 
are vying with #Governments in this 
glorious game. 


Amongst these individuals there is cne at 
this moment who stands out like a lighthouse. 


This is Mr, Ramakrishna Kavi, x+, of 
Rajamahendry. His resources are not the 
incomes of a State, but of heart. He isa 


lord of poverty: a teacher in a secoaodary 
school, Silently and modestly, he aas led 
literary pilgrimages into the Hindu homes 
of Malabar and the neighbourhood, and 
recovered treasures which have elecsrified 
a generation of workers in the Souta and 
which have filled Sanskritists with rlhasure 
and pride all over India. He has brought to 
light and published Kundamala, 4 lost 
Bhanas, Abhinavagupta’s monumental com- 
mentary on Bharata’s Dramaturgy giving a 
history of the art hitherto unknown and 
undreamt of, the Avantisundari Katha and 
the Avantisundari Katha-sara which lisclose 
the history of Bharavi and Dandin Even 


_ *Lekhapaddhati, Baroda. This gives forms, actually 
in use, of treaties, orders to Viceroys, royal bills of 
exchange, passports, ete., mortgage deeds, sale deeds, 
etc, from the 9th century of the Vikrama era 
down to its 15th century. 


—_ Eep asses, ee irene 
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he has to his credit the discovery of tha 
historical drama Devichandragupta of Visakhe- 
datta, and he has drawn attention to a whole 
class ci historical dramas like Tapase- 
Vatsaraja, Vikranta Sudraka, ete. Mr. Kavi 
has found out the greatest Hindu work on 
music, the Bharata-Bhashya by Nanya Deva, 
the famous king of Mithila, and the greatest 
and tae finest anthology or rather an art 
criticism on Sanskrit and fPrakrit Poetry— 
the Sringara-Prakasa by King Bhoja of Dhara, 
about which I shall say something more 
present_y. 


Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi is himself a dis- 
covery. His knowledge of Sanskrit Sahitya 
is of the rare traditionaltype, ie, unlimited, and 
and at the same time if is critical. His patriotism 
for that literature has probably no equal. 

Individual exertion has not stopped with 
merely discovering the literary heirlooms of tie 
race. It hasbeen prompt in the work of publiez- 
tion. Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi has started his 
modest series called the Dakshina Bharait. 
Evidently the series is lacking funds, which 
is borne out by the struggling appearance of the 
books. 

In the meantime Mr. Kavi’s young friend 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Saraswati, one of our 
coming scholars, has had the satisfaction if 
presenting to the public an edition, carefuliy 
prepared by the Yadugiri Yatiraja, of a part of 
the Sringara- Prakasa for which the scholars had 
been waiting with longing eyes since the 
announcement, about its discovery and its 
description by Mr. Kavi. The work has 
found a devoted editor in Sri Yatiraja 
Svamin, the present chief of tke 
Yatiraja Matha of Mysore, originally founded 
by Sri Ramanuja. In the holder of the 
sacred endowment we find a combination of 
high learning and scholarship which is evinced 
by every line of his Sanskrit introduction to 
the Sringara-Piakasa. The Yatiraja, before Lis 
election to his present ecclesiastic position, was a 
scholar in the arcbaological department of 
the State of Mysore. The whole work is 
divided into 36 prakasas or sections out of 
which three (22nd to 24th) have been 
published in a volumo of 103 pages of text. 
Thres more prakasas are in the press, and 
the rast of the book is in the course of 
editing. But the work, as a whole, has been 
thoroughly studied and the beginning aad 
the end of each section have been noted in 
the introduction. The 26th. section 1s = 
missinz, and the 25th, 27th andj 29th are 
available in fragments. 
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Sententious lyric as an art seems to have 
beon cultivated more by Prakrit poets before 
it came to be specialised by Sanskrit 
authors. This is indicated by Hala’s collection, 
the Gatha-saptasatt. By the time of Bhoja 
{1018—abdout 1065 A.D.) the lyrical literature 
had grown so large that a syndicate of poets 
and poetic critics took stock of the best 
gems both in Sanskrit and Frakrit and 
prepared an encyclopedia of such literature, 
making a classification according to senti- 
ments and moods. It was in the fitness of 
things that such an undertaking should 


hare been conceived and executed by 
King Ehoja, who made poesy reside 
in every home in his capital, who, made 


everything like his lake covering more than. 
250 miles, massive yet beautiful, and who 
surveyed the past to leave something ever- 
lasting to the future. That purpose is fully 
disclosed by his great work, which we are 


just noticing. 
There is no doubt that we have 
the genuine book of Bhojadeva in the 


work now being published. The extracts, 
from the beginning and the end of each 
prakasa or part given in the introduction, 
acord materials for establishing the identity. 
For instance, the sixth and the seventh verses 
of the opening portion of the first prakasa— 


aera art ete, and AR wae wa ia: 


are cited by Dharniasuri in his Sahitya Ratna- 
kara (Bamra ed., pp. 338-339) from the Sringara- 
prakasa of Bhojadeva by name. The last 
verse of fhe book by which Bhojadeva wishes 
for his work a permanent place in literature, 
viz, ara is also found as the last verse in 
Bhoja’s well-known treatise on poetics, the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana (Kavyamala ed, p. 
648). The colophons in the two books are also 
idertical. The theory of Rasa which is con- 
cisely given inanushtup as the first verse 
of the Skth.,, C. 5 (p. 474.4, is found in verse 


8 of the S. Prakasa, 1. (aif ) 

The few criginal verses which are presented 
by the author as his own, (the whole work but 
for quotafions and examples being in prose,) 
appear throughout by the same pen. They show 
the delicate style characteristic of Bhoja and 
his time—sense and language equally elegant. 
The language of the prose portion tallies with 


the verses, eg. cf. Meahigeucareeheat aig sera 
X UTRAN: (P. I. 6) with dren Regana: 
Mu AL ga: AART (S, P. I 
Toto. p. VIL-VIID. 
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In Prakasa I it is stated that the theory 
that Sringara alone is the rasa and the true 
rasa, was for the first’ time being proposed 
by Bhoja. The theory was known to us from 
the later Sahitya literature. But now it is 
traced to its source. 

The very first verse with which the book ^ 
opens is salutation to the Hindu deification 
of the ideal married life and wedded love— 
the God-with-better-half. The ardha-narisvara 
figure of Purari (Siva) in vipralambha and unity 
is painted: not even looking at each other, so 
close yet so distant, an apparent 
assumed aloofness but really eternal unity 
and complete identity, without caresses, 
without embraces, separated and joint! 
—the god of gods, the paragon of husbands, 
with the holy wife, the goddess of devotion, 
wife first and goddess afterwards, both in one 
form—in an artificial misunderstanding of 
love—too delicate to translate : 


aqfaa Hadad RITE- 
mear RR ee | 
aena: PATA- 
SEA MASAT WT AY: FUE: N 


It rightly adorns the top place of a critique 
dealing with 10,000 choicest verses from the 
lyrical literature of the country produced 
up to the date of King Bhoja. 


The history of this verse wreaatad is 


recorded in Sanskrit literature. The Saduktz- 
by Sridharadasa of Bengal, which is an 
anthology citing examples from about 500 
named poets, gives the name of the author 
of this verse as Chhittapa. (1-28-3 in the 
MS. owned by Prof. R. Sarma). Chhittapa 
is alternatively spelt as Chittapa. That 
Chhittapa (or Chittapa) was a contemporary 
of Bhoja is proved by a verse cited in the 
ere Bhandagara (Nirnaya Sagara 
ress) : 


gedaan aga AA © ala 

anega: faa aana RaR 3: | 

aRar gA R: wats Aa: 

em afer R: AR cat AS: 1 

It is possible that Chhittapa was the 
chief poet of Bhoja and might have been the 
right hand of the king in his literary 
undertakings. ; 

King Bhoja and his colleagues did not 
limit their survey to Sanskrit only. They . 


and | 
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‘have accorded prominence to Prakrit where 
rightly they saw poetry of a superior order. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, as he informs 
me in a private communication, has edited 
the section on Dramas of this great work. 
We shall await with interest the publication 
‘thereof, for the section contains quotations 
from some dramas which are now lost. It 
contains, it is reported, a citation from Bhasa 
Mire is found in the published Svapnavasava- 

atta. 

The §th section of the work gives a 
dialogue between Vikramaditya (i. e. Chandra 
‘Gupta) and Kalidasa on the latter’sreturn from 
the court ofa feudatory king, the ling of 
Kuntala. The empvoror enquired; ‘What is 
the lord of Kuntala doing ?’ Kalidasa, in a- 
beautiful verse which is cited, replied that 
the king of Kuntala was enjoying the sweet 
fragrance of the lips of his wives, ‘leaving 
the responsibility of government to you’ The 
emperor answered by changing only two 
letters of the verse, fàag instead of fara, and 
‘aff instead of aff, (‘Let him enjcy the 
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The unidentified verse qeqt:za S. P. XXH 


73, p. 16, is by the poetess Vidya according 
to the Sadukti. The editors will be well- 
advised to use the Sadukti which is under 
publication by the eminent scholar of Sahitya, 
Piof. Ramavatara Sarma. 


Prof. Sarma has also prepared « new 
anthology of about 20 thousand verses. Every 
two hundred or three hundred years, antho- 
logies, since the days of Bhoja, have been 
revised and brought up to date. Sanskrit 
poets of Bengal of the period of Chaitanya 
and later will afford a fruitful ficid for 
selection. Similarly some poets of 3 athura 
like Hita Harivamsa, medical authors like 
Lolimoaraja, inscriptions of the mediacvel and 
earlier times, and poetry of the time of 
Pratapa Rudra, and some of the many c mposi- 
tions of the Madras Presidency of recens times 
have to be brought under survey. Let us 
hope that Prof. Sarma will fu-fil for 
the present generation the periodic <cuty of 


fragrance ... leaving the responsibility to executing and producing a new an hology 
me’), through his work. 
Qa —<<— 


‘The hope is full of Immortality —Wispam iii, 4. 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

.A song of those. who answer not, 
However we may call. 


‘They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

‘The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown, 


But oh, ’tis good to think of them, 
hen we are troubled sore! 
‘Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever thy may fare. 


They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 
Whate'er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 
s John While Chadwick. 


The truth shall make you free—Joun wii. 32. 


When courage fails, and faith burns ‘ow, 
And men are timid grown, 

Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That Truth still moveth on. 


Jor unseen messengers she hath 
To work her will and ways, 
And even human scorn and wrath 

God turneth to her praise. 


She can both meek and lordly be, 
In heavenly might secure ; 

With her is pledge of victory, 
And patience to endure. 


The race is not unto the swift, 
The battle to the strong, 
When dawn her judgment-days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 


And more than thou canst do for Treth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou, O heart, but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 


For she can make thee inly bright, 
Thy self-love purge away, n 
And lead thee in the path whose lig xt 
Shines to the perfect day. | 
Frederick L Hosmeg. 
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Bali 


Rabindranath Tagore gives an illuminating 
dessripticn of the island of Bali and its 
people in the Visha-Bharatt Quarterly for 
April, from which we take the following 
passages : 


The island of Bali is so well-ordered in its 
completeness, because it is small. It is one with its 
woods and hills and water-falls,its temples and sculp- 
tures, its cottages, cornfields and market places. 

otking scrikes the eye as out of place. The 
Dutch Government does not allow factory-makers 
from outside to come in, nor is it a resort of 
Missionaries. The acquisition of land by foreigners 
is not easy, even for agriculture. The trade is 
In the hands of Arabians, Guzrathi Musulmans 
and Chinese, who are not conspicuously out of 
harmony with the surruuudings, as are the Jute 
Mills that painfully burden the fair breast of 
Bengal, driving her temples from the banks of the 
holy Ganges for very shame. The villages ara 
administered ‘by the villagers themselves. The 
methods of cultivation and irrigation are excellent. 

he outturn of crops is said to be comparatively 
much larger than elsewhere. 

Their woven stuffs are gaily coloured and 
elaborately ornamented, showing that they are not 
disposed to insult their bodies with any and every 
covering of discoloured rags. So that the place 
where a crowd assembles becomes a pleasing sight. 

he women leave the upper part of the body bare. 
If asked about it they say: Are we fallen women 
that ve should cover up our breasts? On the 
whole, the features and figures, both of the men 
and the women, are well-favoured. I have not 
come across a single individual who is dispropor- 
fionately fat or lean. The strong and healthy 
bodies, the contented, cheerful countenances of 
the hnman folk fit in with the sleek, well-fed 
cattle and the lush vegetation. 


There are but few places in the world that can 
beat Bali from the pictorial point of view. I feel 
SO sorry that Nandalal was unable to come with 
us this time—he will hardly get another such 
opportunity. On every side lie scenes worthy of 
an artist’s gaze. It is because food is plentiful, 
that the people have been able to gratify their 
desire to make their cottages, their furniture, 
their rites and customs so artistic. We have not 
yet encountered a beggar ; nowhere have we seen 
any sign of slovenliness ; everywhere music and 
dance and theatrical performances are going on,— 
the subjects being taken from the Mahabharata. 
Along the road-sides there are all kinds of temples 
and ‘mages. They have indeed no lack of food, 
for body or spirit. It is a true picture of Srini- 
kejan.—-of complete well-being. _ a 

The chief feature of their life of festivity is 
the dance. Just as their coconut leaves wave 
to the constant sea-breezes, so do the limbs of 





their man and women sway to the frequent call 
of the cance. 


Looking to the West for. Guidance 


The Ravenshavian (the magazine of the 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack) for April 1928 
reproduces the full text of Prof. Dr. S. N. Das 
Gupta’s speech delivered on the Commemoration 
Day of the Institution organised under the 
auspices of the Old Boys’ Association. About 
the practical side of the Association he 
observed: 


I yery much appreciated Mr. Whitlock’s (the 
principal of the College) impressive lecture when 
he said that the practical side of the Old Boys’ 
Association consisted in their trying to contribute 
materially to the well-being of this College. 


Mr. Whitlock in trying to enlist the sympathies 
of the old boys suggested that in the meeting of 
old boys in British institutions also, the old boys. 
volunteered to make gifts to their old College for 
specific purposes. There is no doubt that apart 
from the social facilities obtained jin such annual 
intercourse between old pupils and the newer 
ones the other important side of it was that of 
getting the old pupils interested in the affairs of 
the College and of gaining their meterial support 
in the development of the many-sided activities of 
a growing College like this. 


But Professor Das Gupta strongly 
criticised the attitude of those who have. 
always to look to the West for their 
guidance. 


But this affair takes me to other bigger and. 
broader problems of the developments of edu- 
cational life in this country. Why should it be 
necessary for us to be told that old boys ofa. 
College ought to meet together because they did 
so in Enzland or that they ought to help their 
mother institution because old boys in England 
on such occasions helped their old College ? Why 
should it be necessary that in all times to awake 
our own consciousness In favour of our past things 
we should always have to turn to the West to 
find out if we were proceeding on right lines or- 
not? Yet it has been so, and shamefully so im 
almost every line of our contemporaneous develop- 
ment of thoughts and activities. If we have a 
right to live as a selfdetermining people, proud 
ofa great country and ofa great religion, why 
should we have always to look to the West for 
every kind of inspiration ? Why should it be 
necessary that in recognising our own men and 
their work, we should always demand certificates. 
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of fitness from the West ? Are we so incapable of 
judging things by ourselves and do we lack the 
power of understanding our own good to such an 
extent, that in most cases for each step that we 
take, we should have to look to the West fcr our 
guidance ? English education has been introdu:ed 


_ in this country for about a century but ever now 


we all feel that it has not yet been able to fit 
itself to the national temperament and gen us of 
the race. The learning that is acquired im the 
colleges, it is often said, is not true learning : it 
is often mere cramming, some collection of facts 
and dates which lack the self-determining activity 


of a living whole. 


“ws 


Next he explained the true meaning of 


the term Education. 


We are unable to realise that neither the 
Jeaves nor the branches nor the  tranks 
nor the roots make upa tree but they all go 
together to take their share when the vital 
principle of the tree is budding forth and_shcoting 
forward in newer and netver creations. Education, 
if it has any meaning, means the growth cf this 
creative power by which the mind by assimilating 
the known facts and digesting them into its vital 
life shoots forward as a creative unity, a creative 
power that creates new facts, makes new conquests, 
lives a new life and breathes new beauties. The 
spiritual nature of this growth may have its racial, 
temporal and spatial peculiarities but the priaciple 
that lives through the spread of ‘education s the 
gradual rebuilding up of a vigorous intellectual 
ate spiritual creative unity of thought and 
action. 


Scouting in India 


The Volunteer for March-April complains 
that the scout movement as practis:d in 
India at present does not touch our nafional 
aspirations. Says the journal: 


Our whole quarrel is with the scout movement 
as practised in India under official wings—and its 
buy-products—the scouters.. We have nothng to 
say against scouting as an idea, as it is practised 
in the independent countries where—like a variant 
of Pelmanism in the physical plane—it is designed 
to traina boy to be alert and adventurovs and 
enjoy his youth thoroughly. , 

_ In India, however, the movement is barren and 
is bound to the barren on the whole, because it 
does not touch national aspirations. It is the 
outlook and the temperament that scouting engen- 
ders which calls for our comment; not the details 
of its training, of its dress, or its paraphernalia 


which are commendable from the poirt of 
view of youth organisation. Our  qucstions 
are ' 


1. Do scouters and scout organisers hesitate, or 
do they not, to present before the minds of young 
scouts unequivocally that we have to train 
ourselves for Swaraj ? 

2. Do they or do they not ape and adopt songs, 
stories, fun and. frolic at camp fire rallies, which 
are of foreign origin without any conscious attempt 
being made, to explore the rich field of Indian 


culture and tradition and imbibing a fervent love 
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and devotion for Indian languages, history and 
tradition ? 


3. Due to the fast that the heads and superior 
officers hold honorary ranks in the scout move- 
ment, is it or is it nota fact thar very often 
the only sign of the movement in a town is the 
occasion of a supernational or other visit? How 
often are such shows trumped tp? How 
often Ja scouters and scout-masters wio are after 
all human beings and who are many of them 
subordinate government officials succumb to the 
temptation of showing themselves off on such 
occasions with motives other than those of merely 
training Indian Youth? As a consequence is not 
the movement worked, like Government Depart- 
ments, to produce_the impression of work, in the 
shape of diaries and reports, rather_ than the ever 
present purpose to train Indian Youth into self- 
respecting patriotic Indian citizens. 


Ruin of Indian Villages 


Mr. Huson Olcott in an interesting survey 
of Indian rural condition in the April issue 
of the Mysore Economie Journa: describes 
how poverty, ignorance, disease and death 
have been causing havoc to tke villagers 
who ‘continued their quiet life close to God’s 
fragrant earth until two or three centuries 
ago. 


_ Disease and death are terrible drains on the 
villager. He likes personal cleanliness and 
bathes “requently but lives in filthy surround- 
ings. Ha is devoted to his family out tolerates 
the piles of dust and rubbish near his rouse which 
bring hem disease. Fortunately, for our lrother 
the villager, the sun of India kills germ3 more 
effectively than the sun in countries where his 
rays are less direct and more_ blocked by clouds, 
Were it not for the sun, the death rate would be 
even higher than it now is, nearly 30 per 1,000. 
On the whole, the villages are slizhtly more 
healthy than the towns. Plague and cholera make 
terrible ravages in the country but they cause 
even more deaths in towns, where the people are 
crowded together in unsanitary dwellings, 
However, the influenza scourge which destroyed 
twelve million lives in 1918 an made even 
more dreadful hayoc in rural than urban areas. 
Many villages had not one survivor. When an 
epidemic threatens, the villager frantically 
sacrifices a cock or @ goat to the village demoness. 
In, addition to such appalling pestilences are the 
grim spectres of famine waiting on tue threshold 
of many rural homes ready to pay an_accustomed 
visit. Lass feared are the insidious diseases that 
day after day, year after year, undermine the 
vitality of India’s peasants and unfit them for 
working or thinking. Malaria and kala-azar fever 
and hook-worm do untold damage of this kind. 
Being less noticeable than a violent epidemic, they 
are harder to control and probably dc more harm. 
Fevers alone account Zor four million deaths a. 
year. A 
Poverty and ignorance bring about insuffciency * 
of food, contaminated water and dirty housing 
conditions. These together with gross superstition 
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and early marriage, bring about illness and death. 
A laree part of the deaths are preventable but 
adequate medieal treatment is scarcely known in 
the villages. In addition to medical service, a 
broad, programme of rural reconstruction must be 
put mto effect before the villagers can have 
a n lives free from the constant dread of 
iseas=. 


Causes of Prostitution 


J. E Mistri writes in the Social Service 
Quarterly for April : 


Tt & healthy sign of the times that_ the subject 
of prastitution, which until a decade or so ago 
was surrounded with a veil of mystery and about 
which 20t only was it considered improper to speak 
but even to think, has been openly viewed in its 
true [perspective not only by the social workers 
and reformers but by the thoughtful and intelligent 
public This changed attitude is due to the fact 
that people are realising the havoc it is playing 
with fhe physical, moral, mental and economic 
well-bsing of the present as well as of the future 
generstion. What isa matter of greater satisfac- 
tion aad importance is that women, who up to now 
had remained the silent. and distant spectators, are 
also b2ginning to realise that their self-interest, 
self-respect and honour are involved in it and are 
awakening to the need for action in the matter. 
This is a problem that does not affect only a 
particelar class or individuals but the whole 
nation are large. People need not imagine that 
they are safe because they themselves and their 
children are good and have nothing to do with 
the evil. One of the consequences of this evil 
is venereal disease, and there is the risk of their 
childran cr themselves being infected indirectly 
or their children marrying _ diseased persons. The 
problem is two-sided and must be dealt with 
accordingly. It. is a, question of demand and 
supplr,. but hitherto it has been looked at from 
one oint of view only, and the world has 
exercSed enough cruelty upon these poor unfor- 
tunate, friendless, and helpless women. In India. 
at any rate, many of these women are victims of 
circumstances, more sinned against than the 
sinner Aft times, everyone’s hand is _ against 
them, that of society and the police. Even the 
State derives revenue in the shape of incom-tax 
from -he shame and misery of these women. The 
problem cannot be solved by focussing on women 

alone. “Cut off the demand for prostitution and 

the brothe's will naturally starve.” The causes 
of prestitution are many and deep-rooted in our 
social system. Sometimes there is a very narrow 
margin between the economic and basic ones. 


Stri- Dharma 


“We are very glad to find that Strz- 
Dharna (official organ of the Women’s Indian 
Assoeiation) has been reconstructed in an 
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enlarged and improved form with the 


addition of a Hindi section. 
Education for Muslim Girls and Purdah 


It is a happy sign that Muslim womer 
should demand the estab lishment of more 
High Schools for girls belonging to that 
community. We read in the same journal: 


The, Madras Muslim Ladies Association held 

a meeting to pass two resolutions to the effect 
that the Government should start mcre High 
Schools for Muslim girls and to urge the corpora- 
tion to open Purdah Parks in congested city 
areas. 
It is excellent that the Muslim women should 
demand these things for themselves. The more 
Keats education we have in all communities 
ine betier. 


Commenting on the Purdah the writer 
observes : í 


_ We, however, wish that in the second resolu- 
tion the Muslim women had also demanded the 
abolition of the Purdah which is one ofthe root 
evils, rather than, demand facilities, to. patch up 
old customs to suit modern ideas. Is it not far 
better fo do away with the evil of Purdah which 
one will admit is most unhealthy and cramping 
to the physical as well as the moral welfare of a 


waman ? , 

The Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation 
writes that ;— 

“Between the ages .of 15 and 20 years, for 
noy boy that dies of tuberculosis, six girls 

“I am convinced that it is the retention of the 
Purdah system in the densely populated gullies 
ofa congested city that dooms so many _ young 
girls to an early death from tuberculosis. In less 
densely populated areas, where detached houses 
with compounds are possible, the Purdah system 
could be adhered to without seriously affecting the 
health of the inmates of the zenana. 

“In a great city, it is difficult to secure absolute 
privacy without shutting out light and air, as 
houses in narrow lanes and gullies are almost 
certain to be overlooked, consequently, , the zenana 
ig usually situated in the inner portion of the 
house, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated, but effectually 
screened from observation.” 


Indian Youth Movement 


The Young Men of India Burma and 
Ceylon in its May issue reproduces the illu- 
minating address delivered by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews at Ahmedabad on the occasion of 
the inauguration of “Youth Week” in the 
course of which he traced the development 
of the Youth Movement in many lands. He 
advised the organizers of Indian’ Youth 
League as follows : 


India needs her own return to Nature. The 
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‘all-obsessing miseries of modern life have gone 
deep down into the heart of Iudian society. The 
gulf is tending to become wider between the 
village and_the city. If only, through the Youth 
Movement in India, this division could be bzidged 
over, if only, this almost universal depression of 
misery could he banished, it would indeed bring 
in a brighter day, not only for India herself, but 
for all mankind. There should be no great dificulty 
in organizing walking parties in this country. Rest- 
houses can be found here and there in the vilages. 
Dharmasalas are also not uncommon. Owing to 
‘the glorious Indian climate, where, for z great 
part of the year, the air is dry and the sunshine 
is ever present, camping out on long walking-tours 
is an cay business, which adds to the z2st of 
living. Physical drill and gymmastics have, of 
‘course, their place in any scheme for youth 
‘training in great cities ; but the energy that comes 
through walking and singing and taking delicht in 
the country, with all its beauty, is a form of 
happy exercise that can never be acquired in a 
#ymnasium. Surely, also, the time has arrived 
when the incessant criticism should be removed, 
that ‘educated India cares little for the poor people 
‘in the villages’. This criticism, was always more 
‘than half untrue; but the modicum of truth that 
‘still remains could be dispelled, if only the Youth 
Leagues of India led the way. 


Shama’a on the Development of 
the Indian Theatre 


We read in Shama’a for January-April: 


For some time past we have been considering 
‘some of the practical, ways of developing the 
Indian Theatre. Obviously nothing improves 
staging better than a demonstration of Low best 
to do it. Under the guidance of.our Editor a 
small group of enthusiastic men and women have 
gathered as the nucleus of a group who 12 course 
of time, itis hoped, will be able to interpret on 
‘the stage the real spirit of the finer forms of 
histrionic art. A very successful beginning was 
made in this direction in October last year when 
Tagore’s Dancing Girs Worship was staged at 
the Excelsior Theatre in Bombay. In many res- 
pects this drama is unique. It is written only for 
a cast of women. It shows the conflict between 
Buddhism and Brahminism and how the stern 
worship of even a dancing-girl could profoundly 
stir our emotions and play_ so considerable a part 
in the life of the Royal Court. The ladies who 
‘took part in the play in October came from various 
different communities, includiug even _ tne Anglo- 
Indian, who are supposed to be not quite interest- 
ed in purely Indian drama. The play , was no 
doubt in English (the Visvabharati version) but 
the setting and background were entirely Indian 
and the touch of Bengali music by Mrs. Sunalini 
Rajam (who took the part of the daacing-girl) 
gave completeness to the general atmospLere. Mrs. 
Rajam gave a masterly and beautifal rendering 
of the dancing-girl’s part. Our Editor had herself 
toset the example by taking the very difficult 
part of the queen. We are glad that the play 
was received with great delight by the Bombay 


public and that many of the ladies who took part 


swere highly spoken of by the Press. This is 
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perhars not to be wondered at. Taere is such 
talent in the country that the woader is why 
only so little of it is liberated for refined and 


graceful expression. A great and, purified stage 
will be one of fhe best medium of instructive 
enjoyment. But—let us not forget—it means 


resources which few people can afford. 


- Mrs. Sunalini Rajam and the Editor of 
Shama‘a are daughters of the late Dr. Aghor- 
nath Chattopadhyaya. 


Saeed 


Universities and Politics 


At atime when the question whether 
students ought to participate in ac'ive politics 
has been agitating the public mind, the address 
delivered by Sir Michael Sadler at the annual 
meeting of the Indian Students’ Union and 
Hostel, London, and published in tne May 
issue of The Calcutta Review may be read 
with interest. Says he in part: 


Except in vyperiods of unusual 
or in the torpor of eCay, - 
not, as we sometimes _ thin: 
e, haunts of ancient peace. If we look back 
upon their history we see them tossed at 
their moorings by great waves of controversy in 
religion or in politics, and the storms have been 
worst when religion and politics save been in 
explosive combination. In our time. indeed, most 
universities are remote from political or religious 
controversy. Their chief intellectua: act:vity now 
lies in the domains of history, of tke comparative 
investigation of custom and belief, and in the 
physical and biological sciences. Sut what lie 
ahead ? Before our eyes, applied science is 
causing economic change. Economic problems 
loom arger in politics. But they touck at many 
sensitive points the lives of men. They involve 
ethical questions, questions of responsibility in 
emplcyment, new contacts between reces, our 
assessment of the value of what we may enjoy in 
life. There are signs that these questions may 
touch the quiet of universities. By tue law of 
their being, universities have one foot in the past 
and cne foot in the future. Within taeir walls 
meet minds which are mature anc minds which 
are promising and eager but still immature. To 
blend these two is to help in staoilizing society. 
But at times of rapid change in sczial or intellec- 
tual outlook, courses of academic trairing are in 
danger of getting out of date. Old ways of 
thought may become obsolete, nct by reason of 
inherent defects but through subfle changes in 
the mental appetite of the young. At these times 
conservatism which is rightly cautious may be 
over-tenacious of tradition. Into this mistake fell 
the English universities at. the Eenaissance, the 
University of Paris in the time of Descartes, some 
of the German universities after the Thirty Years’ 
War. Again, itis a perilous time when a new 
culture and power of large-scale industry impinge 
upon, the venerable studies of an _anticue civiliza- 
tion. .And whenever the spirit of Nationalism, has 
gripped the imagination of the most eager-minded 
part of the community, universities,  >ecaus@one 
of their functions is to stabilize societ7, are wise, 
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I think, in not withholding sympathy with what 
is fair and feasible in national aspirations. ak 
To sum up: Politics play* so great a part in 
life that places of education which prepare young 
men and women for life cannot be isolated from 
politics. Every university has always been the 
seene of political discussion. The hardest questions 
oi belief and duty both in religion and in politics 
cannot be evaded by old or young in any centre 
of sound learning, Political philosophy and its 
applications have been inseparable from university 
training from the days of Isocrates, Plato and 
Aristotle to those of Treitschke, Henry Sidgwick, 
and Woodrow Wilson. To think and talk about 
politics during undergraduate days has for 
centuries been part of the training of those 
destined to lead in the public affairs of their 
ecuntry. [The words italicised by us show that 
Dr. Sadler does not advocate the active participation 
of students in current political affairs Ed., M. R.] 


But the first duty of a university and of all 
those who work in it is to get at the truth. To 
hear both sides, to be candid and fair-minded, to 
skun (except in. debate) the spirit of party, are 
primary obligations on those who teach and learn 
in it. But if the conditions of life in a country 
ar2 unhealthy, political talk may become feverish 
amd unbalanced. In such circumstances, university 
teachers and students are under especial obligation 
to set an example of steadiness in judgment and 
if after patient thought conscience constrains them, 
of courage in standing up for what at the moment 
may be the unpopular side. 


Governments’ Tactics of Shelving 
Popular Measures 


Mr. Doongersee Dharamsee in the course 
of an article in Welfare for May narrates 
hcw the Indian Merchant Marine after a long 
and brilliant history covering a period ‘of more 
than twenty centuries has been brought to 
its present low level by a foreign Govern- 
ment for “Selfish Motives.” Incidentally he 
points out how the recommendations of the 
Indian Merchant Marine Committee which 
fell far short of Indian expectations have been 
shalved by Government like all other bene- 
ficial matters of vital national importance. 


In an article on “Indian Shipping and Mercantile 
Marine” in “Welfare” of July, 1923, the great 
difficulties under which this industry was suffering 
were shown. After that much water has run under 
the bridge. Many eventful things have happened 
in five years which have brought this question 
prominently before the nation. The Indian 
Merchant Marine Committee has issued its report 
which though falling far short of the aspirations 
and expectations of the nation is, however, some- 
thing in the nature of half a loaf is better than no 
loat Our benign Government is pleased to turn 
down, the main recommendation of the Committee. 

“As usual our Indian Government is an expert 
ein the tactics of shelving most. beneficial matters 

of national importance. If there is a great popular 
clamour for undertaking any step or legislation 
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which is directly or indirectly against the vested 
interests of the Europeans, our Indian Government 
in order to gain time appoints a commission to 
investigate and take evidence. Two to three years 
naturally pass in the appointment of the Commis 
sion. taking evidence _ 3 
different parts of India and then deliberating and: 
issuing a report. Then this report is subjected to a 
long delay in the hands of Government of India and 
the Secretary of State in London. The Secretary of 
State is the guardian angel of European interests 
who would not tolerate a single suggestion or 


from the witnesses in the- 


1 


recommendation which even slightly affects the- 


vested interests of the Europeans. The Government 
of India is ordered from home to strike off those 
recommendations which are not liked by the home 
people. Legislation on these lines is introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly. Where popular 
leaders try their utmost to introduce amendments 
to bring itin line with national requirements, 
Government is obdurate and with the help of 
the Council of State successfully pilots the bill 
or gets it certified’ through. Thus, many_a popular 
measure meets the inevitable fate and the great 


national question of merchant marine is not an 


exception. 


Monograph on the Mohenjo-daro 
Excavations 


Sir John Marshall writes in The Benares 
Hindu University Magaxine for April: 


A three-volume monograph on the excavations 
at Mohenjo-daro will be going to press in a few 
weeks’ time and may be expected to be issued to 
the public in the early part of next summer. 

_ Since this site was discovered by Mr. Banerji 
six years ago, the task of excavating it has beer 
carried forward by a succession of different officers 
belonging to my Department: first by Messrs 
Vats and Dikshit ; then by the writer himself z 
and latterly by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and 
Mr. Mackay, whom the Government of India has. 
recently been fortunate in attracting 
Mesopotamia. 


With the work of all these officers, the forth- 
coming volumes will deal in extension ; at the 
same time, it will aim at surveying generally the 
whole field of pre-historic culture now opened up: 
in Sind, and, the Punjab and Baluchistan, and, 
besides special chapters by other experts, will 
include an ‘analysis of all the pictogrgphic records. 
from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa by Prof. Langdon: 
of Oxford and Messrs. Sydney Smith and Gadd 
of the British Museum. } 
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The Bolshevik Air-Power 


Mr. V. B. Mehta writes in the Indiam 
Revmew for April: 


How, few people know of the attempts that 
Russia is making to dominate the air. It waa not 
till 1922 that Soviet Russia made.up her mind to- 
become a great air-power; and to ‘realize her 
ambitions she has since then bought a large- 
number of machines or parts for ` them. from: 
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` ‘Germany, Holland, Austria, and Italy. She has 
also extended her commercial air-routes, trained 
pilo's, and equipped aerodromes. About the m ddle 
of 1925 she possessed on her active list 987 aero- 
planes aud seaplanes, which included observation- 
machines, fighting-machines, and heavy bombers. 
r The Soviet Government contributes a certain 
sum of money for the buying or building ož the 
new Air-Force, while the rest of the money is 
given by the people. A society called “The 
Society of Friends of the Air Fleet” has seen 
formed under the chairmanship of M. Rykoff. Its 
members, who are the joint owners of the Air 
Fleet, contribute 60 kopeks each annually. A’ the 
p end of last year, the members of the Society 
\ numbered 3,000,000. The Society has branches 
‘all over what was formerly called the Rucsian 
Empire. The membership of the Society is in- 
‘creasing rapidly on account of the propaganda 
‘which is carried on by means of circulars, lectares, 
and cinemas. Joy-rides are also given free tc the 
people. People are made to feel their proprictory 
Tights in the Air Fleet, and so they have willingly 
paid their contributions which amount to dover 
12,000,000 Rupees. 


The aeroplanes bought or built by this Society 
_ are for civil and military purposes. 


Practically the whole. arerial system :rom 
London through Amsterdam, Berlin, Mos:ow, 
Kiev, Odessa, and thence into the Caucasus is under 
Russo-German control. The Dobrolet is a Scviet 
Socicty managed by the Junkers Company and 
‘operates between Leningrad and Rostov to Ba um, 
‘and through Tiflis traversing the Caucasus to 
Baku. A recent extension of the line now joins 
Baku to Teheran via Pahlavi (formerly Enzeli). The 
Persian Parliament ratified in February 1926 the 
concession to the Junkers Company to carry their 
air mail for five years. The Society has also 
‘started another route in Turkestan from Tash<ent 
to Vyernyi on the Chinese frontier, and ruas a 
regular service between Bokhara and Khiva. The 
Ukrvozdukhput is operated in the Ukraine, anc its 
Moscow agency is taken over by the Deuts :her 
Aero-Liloyd. The Zakavia operates in Trans- 
‘ Caucasian States with its headquarters at T flis. 
Tt has recently run a feeder line to its Trans- 
‘Caucasian route to Erivan, the capital of Scviet 
Armenia, The 1924 reports show that these ‘our 
Companies flew 1,000 flights over 287.000 miles 
ua ine 25,00 passengers and 100,000 lbs. of 
weight. 


The Turkestan Soviet Air Force has faster 
plenes than any the British have in India, Russia 
has also given a gift of 12 aeroplanes to the 
Afghan Government. The | personnel of tLese 
aeroplanes is mainly Russian and German, and 
its aerodromes at Sherpur near Kabul, Jelala>ad, 
Kandahar, Haibak, and Charikar were laid out 
under Russian and German directions. The British 
Government is therefore feeling very anx ous 
about the safety of India. 


We are also told that Soviet Russia is 


beginning to stretch an air-arm towards ‘he 
Far Bast. 


Last year, the Society. of Friends of the Air 
Fleet organised an air-flight from Moscow to 
Peking. The Soviet Government declared at the 

UN ds ihe, yas 


vew, ere Ae e o o aeaeaei; 


time that the objects of the flight were three, 
namely, (1) The exploration of an air-route to the 
Far East, (2) The cementing of relations between 
the Soviet Government and the friendly peoples 
of Mongola and China; (3) The training of pilots. 
It is probable that airways will soon be con- 
a across Siberia into Mongolia, Manchuria 
an ina. 


It will be remembered that there was also a 
Japanes2 ‘light from Tokyo to moscow last year. 
Did thas flight sigaify that in the not distant futare 
Russia, Germany, Japan,—and perhaps Nationalist 
China wh:ch is so much under “Red” -nfluence— 
will form an air alliance? Hastern Europe, the 
Near ana Middle East, and the Far East are 
already uaoder the control of these nations. Waat 
more they might do after their alliance is camen- 
ted, we must wait and see. 


Indians Abroad 


The following figures of popu ation of 
Indians abroad according to the latest returns 
are reproduced from the same journal. 


Name oi country. Indian population. Date of sensus 
British Empire 


Ceylon 820,000 1926. 
British Malaya 660,000 PT 
Hong Kong 2,555 1911 
Mauritius 264,527 1921 
Seychelles. 332 1911 
Gibralter 50 1926 
Nigeria 100 1920 

enya 26,759 1926 
Uganda 5604 Asiatics 1921 
Nyasaland 515 1931 
Zanzibar : 12,841 1921 
Tanganyika Territory 9,411 1921 
Jamaica i 15,401 1922 
Trinidad | 121,420 1921 
British Guiana 124,938 1921 
Fji Islands 0,634 1921 
Basutaland 179 | 1911 
Swaziland Cie ope 1911 
Northern Rhodesia 56 (Asiatics) 1921 
Southern z%hodesia 1250( , ) 1921 
Canada. 1,200 1920 
Australia 2,000 1922 
New Zealand 606 1921 
Natal 141,336 1921 
Transvaal 405 1921 
Cape Cclony 6,498 ( 161,339 1921 
Orange Free State 100 1921 

Total for British Empire. 2.294,724 
Foreign countries. 
United States of œ» 3,175 (Asiatics) 1910 
America 
Madagascar 5.272 ( a ) 1917 
Reunion ; J 94. 1921 
Dutch Hast Indies (Say) 50,000 

, ndians 
Surinam, 84,957 1920 
Mozambique 1,100 (Asiatics) Not 
i and half-castes) cwn. 

Persia 3.827 « 1922 


Total for Foreiga countries, 109.525. 
Grand total of Indians overseas. 2,3953,2-9. 
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Achievements of Ancient India. 


Khalilur Rahaman writes in Patna College 
Magaxine : 

To Europəans, Greece is the home of Philosophy, 
Science, Art and every intellectual creation ; and 
there are the best reasons for this opinion too. 
Yet, there are Asiatic lands which, in the history 
of culture deserve a place besides Greece, as 
sources of light and spiritual help. These are 
India and China. We find a systematic growth 
of culture and inteilect in the three countries al- 
most about the same time quite independent of 
one another. 


From a very early date Music has been studied 
and cultivated in India. 


Linguistic science was known to the Indians 
from a very early date, 


India bears the palm in the matter of Linguistic 
science, 


_ Our setting of Greece, India and China together 
is further justified by the fact that these three 
lands each independently invented coins: China 
about 1,000_B.C., Greece about 700 B.C. and India 
about 400 B.C., and from these three beginnings 
all ofher coinage of modern times has developed. 

As regards strong rule, good government, an 
wealth, India was unquestionably great. 


There were many republics existing in north 
India in, 6th and 5th Century B.C. They were 
aristocratic, and not democratic, in outlook and 
In government, and were thus not unlike the 
early Roman republic. During the youth of the 
great Buddha, his father Suddhodhan was tne 
head of the republic of the Sakya clan. 


Remarkable it is to note that philosophy sprang 
up spontaneously and independently in these 
three far-sundered lands—Greece, India and China, 

Another link which unites Greece, India and 
China is the search for a trustworthy Logic—the 
Science of Reasoning. 


In every land of the East where Buddhism or 
Hinduism went in the middle ages, the knowing 
traveller recognises to-day in the architecture and 
sculpture before him many characteristics of Indian 
religion and art. The architectural styles of China 
and Japan, Cambodia, Java and other Eastern 
countries are characterized by Indian ideals. 


Special schools were created in those days to 
train students in law, government, war, medicine, 
rhetoric, poetics and mathematics. In the 4th 

eniury B.C. a great university had grown up at 
Taxila, and thither from every quarter of India, 
the Snest young men went for education,/ Then 
after the Christian era two Buddhist universities 
grew up farther to the south, at Nalanda in Bihar 
and at Vikramsila, on the Ganges. Down to 1200 
A.D., these universities were to Asia what Bologna, 
Paris and Oxford were to Europe in the middle 
ages. 
Like Greece, India had its dramatic art distin- 
shed from other national styles by notable 
differences. . . Seid : 

The drama arose in North India in the First 
Century B.C. and hasa history of a thousand 
years, reaching the height of its glories in the 
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Shakuntala is a master-piece of dramatic_and 
poetic work. These developments which India 
attained were in no way inferior to those oÈ 
Greece or China. 


Calcutta Corporation Councillors 
Responsible for Cholera Epidemic 


The Calcutta Medical Journal, edited by- 
distinguished physicians, blames the Coun- 
cillors of the Calcutta Corporation for having- 
unwittingly caused the death of hundreds of; - 
citizens from cholera and typhoid fever. 


The Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation- 
has done his best to check the spread cf cholera. 
in Calcutta. The latest remedy has been widely 
advertised and freely circulated. But no special 
attempts were made to supply sufficient quantities. 
of pure drinking water. The Counclilors of Calcutta 
have after a great deal of deliberation negative 
the proposal of providing the town with tube-wells.. 
The supply of unfiltered water has failed miserably: 
in some wards. The commencement of the- 
epidemic coincided with a strike of the sweepers. 

We should like to impress upon the Councillors. 
of the town that they are responsible for this 
epidemic and for the deaths caused by it. The- 
Councillors have not been negligent, however, 
in so far that they have made provisions for a. 
large project for the supply of filtered water, but 
they have failed to see the project carried through 
quickly, and they even, much less the citizens. 
of Calcutta, hardly know when the grand project 
will be completed. Foe 

We believe that this epidemic has partly at all 
events been spread by the remissness of the 
Corporation in supplying filtered water in sufficient 
quantities in a year when there has been no rains 
for some time, and the heat has been excessive 
and consequently the people requiring larger 
quantities of water. 


Ideals of Gurukula 


Principal T. L. Vaswani’s convocatiom - 
address at the Gurukula University, published 
in the Vedic Magazine for April was an ex- 
cellent vindication of the Gurukula ideals. He 
characterised the current system of education 
in India as a bad “imitation” which leads to- 
“emasculation.” 


Current education in this, country is a trans- . 
planted system. It is an imitation,—a bad imita- q 
tion. And imitation, is emasculation. In a period 
of India’s low vitality was the current system 
imposed upon her, It had its origin in France- 
in the days of Napoleon ; it was imposed on India 
by „England, it was essentially bureaucratic, 
aiming at ‘efficiency’ of a foreign Government, not 
setting free the powers of the people. The object 
was to ““train” cheap clerks and little officials to 
help the British administration. Here then is the 
tragedy of the present system, it is not organic. 
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distinguishing ; it seperates the mind frcm race- case of manual training. This would equip the 


memories. Truly has Sri-Krishna declared in 
the Gita: “From the breaking of memory results 
wreck of understanding, and from wreck of under- 
standing a man is lost.” 

This Gurukula stands as a shining witn2ss to 
some of the great race-memories of this ancient 
gifted land. Therefore, is this Gurukula destined, 
I belleve, to play a significant part in the evolution 
of anew Indian Renaissance which is essential to 
the rebuilding of a new Indian nation. For, never 
let it be forgotten that a nation is a psychic entity 
and is brought into being by ideas and ideals 
transmitted by the race-consciousness and the 
environment. They are true architects of a nation. 


How to avoid Infection 


The Oriental Watchman and Herald of 
Health for May says: 


The diseases transmitted by food and drink 
may be avoided if one will refuse to drink any 
unboiled water, to eat any uncooked food, and to 
eat with unwashed hands. The dishes shoald not 
be washed in cold water. which may ontain 
parasites, but should be scalded. m 

, In order to avoid skin infections, insist on 
having the laundry work boiled, for ringwozm and 
other skin diseases are known to be transmitted 
through the laundry. In bathing, use rain water 
of known purity. The water from a pond may 
contain parasites. 

Lastly, while one should know the different 
sources of danger, and should form the habit 
of doing everything in such a way as to avoid 
infection and to preserve the health, the matter 
should then be dismissed from the mind. Nothing 
is so deleterious to a person as to be constantly 
fearing some disaster. To live healthiuly. one 
should early form correct health habits, and as 
es a the practice of hygiene becomes Labitual, 
orget it. 


Some Defects of our Educational System 


Mahatma Hans Raj draws attention to 
Some glaring defects in our educational 
system in the March number of the Z.-A.-Y. 
College Magaxine, one of which is : 


It is often complained that our students suffer 
ander a rather heavy burden of too many subjects. 
There are some who hold that certain subjects 
should always form a part of a boy’s education 
—in fact most experts would suggest that their 
own particular subject must form a pact ofa 
boy’s necessary equipment whatever might happen 
to other subjects. There are others who suggest 
that the burden on the shoulders of our boys is 
becoming increasingly heavy. Cannot a compro- 
mise between these two views be possible” If we 
would make a distinction between the subjects 
that are to be taught and those wherein a student 
is to be examined by the University, a way would 
be found. out of this difficulty. The headmaster’s 
certificate of adequate knowledge in former 
subjects‘may be considered necessary as has been 








students with the necessary knowledge of these 
subjects while saving them from the .heavy burden 
of preparing them for the University examination 
and prevent cramming. 


Racial Relations in the U. S. A. 


The National Christian Couneil Review, 
in reviewing the activities of the Com- 
mission on inter-racial co-operation” for 1927, 
observ3s : 


One of the disquieting features of the year has. 
been tze high school strike at Gary, Indiana, 
where white pupils refused to allow negroes in 
the scaool. To quote the report, a significant 
feature ‘was the fact that a large percentage of 
the strikers were young people whose parents. 
were born in European countries, :ndicating the 
presence of new elements in American race 
prejudise due to economic fear and industrial 
competition.’ Other discouraging elements of the 
situation are the great disparity in the quality of 
educational opportunities provided for children of 
the two races; and the entire lack of proper 
provision for defective and delinquen: negro 
children, this very lack increasing tne prevalence 
of suca crimes of violence, as are particularly 
associated with the feeble-minded of all races. 
Conditions in the “Black Belt’—the area of rural 
counties containing more than forty per cent. 
of negro population—show the fewest signs of 
progress. The most discouraging feature is the 
apathy of large sections of the Christian !Church,. 
who fail to grasp the peculiar responsibility of 
Christ’s followers. or the ‘Impiications of their 
Christian faith as it applies to race relations.’ 


But in India communal dissension is 
regarded as the chief reason of her sub/ugation 
and backwardness ! 

The Commission has been rendering: 
useful service in other ways as wceuld he 
evident from the following remarks : 

There is, however, another and brigkter side. 


Lynchings have decreased from thirty in 1926: 
to sixteen in 1927. A county in Texas has just 
oppened a new hospital with the same facilities. 
for patients of both races, and wita equal 
oportunities for negro and white physicians. In 
many places the schemes for community welfare 
are managed on an inter-racial basis, toth as to 
contribitions received and as to the expenditure- 
of the ‘unds. Perhaps the greatest encouragement 
comes from the new attitude of students and of 
educational institutions. About a kundred such 
Institutions are offering courses in race relations ; 
students, negro and white, are holding joint 
‘forums’ in a number of centres; essays and 
these are being written on the subzect; and 
research projects are under way. Ic many cases. 
this new interest leads not only to theoretical 
study, but to the formation of personal.contacts. 
and of co-operative work between members™of 
the two races. P 
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India and the Simon Commission 


Die Rote Fahne, the official Communist 
‘daily of Berlin, makes the following remarks 
on the demonstrations that  signalised 
the arrival of the Royal Commission in 
February last: 


The English press has vainly tried to avoid 
€ recent events In 

dia. Although the English censor still prevents 
our getfing a clear picture of what is going on, 
it is at least clear that anti-imperialist strikes and 


demonstrations are taking place in all parts of the 
‘country. 


The first clear evidences of a growing 
national revolutionary movement date back to 1921. 


‘The big cities of India are now in a state of siege. 


English armored automobiles circulate through 
the streets, and English police fire at parading 
demonsirators who have here and there embarked 
upon a barricaded warfare with the armed powers 


-of English imperialism. 


The cause of this movement is the arrival ot 


‘the English Royal Commission whose appointment 


was promised in 1919 and whose present duty is 
to investigate how much the Indian people are 
fitted for {further self-government within the 
British Empire. No Indians are represented on the 
Commission, which in point of fact merely 
symbolizes the common imperialist front of all 
English parties against the Indian people. At the 
head of the Commission stands Sir John Simon, a 
t and therefore a member of the 
Opposition. The Commission also includes Mr. 
Walsh, the Minister of War in_ MacDonald’s 
‘Cabinet, and Major Attlee, an undersecretary in 
the War Department of the same cabinet. Both 
these men represent the forces of English social 
Imperialism. 


The December session of the Indian National 
‘Congress in Madras made _ it clear that the arrival 
of this Commission would arouse widespread 
‘opposition. The National Congress, which includes 
Indian National movement, 
the most reactionary of the big Indian 
the most radical members of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, adopted a resolution 


of decidedly Left Wing tendencies. For the fir 


from 


st 
time in its history the National Congress officialiy 
demanded the complete independence of India— 
a programme that Gandhi had refused two years 


ago, 


The Indian people are now living ‘under the 
dictatorship cf English imperialism, which has 
been farther intensified by the so-called Bengal 
Qrdmmances. of the MacDonald Government. The 
detmonsirations in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 
jnstinctively ard rightly attacked, not only the 


Conservative Government, but His English 
Majesty’s Liberal and Libor Opposition as well. 


The Uprising in Canton : 


In the course of an account in 
Humanite regarding the three days’ revolution 
at Canton last December, an “Eye witness” 
gives a picture of the affairs and shows 
how revolutionists go about their jobs: 


The Canton Commune committed no ¿great 
political error. Its policy was in reality extremely 
just. Its decrees assured the co-operation of the 
working masses, the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie 
and the soldiers. It addressed appeals. to the 
workers,,and peasants of all China, and to the 
international proletariat. Its decrees will be read, 
spread, and commented upon by peasants and 
workers throughout all China and throughout all 
other colonial countries. The latest Chinese ex- 
ploit will be compared with the fruits of a year 
of Kuomintang government. 


Canton has proved that the Chinese working 
‘Class can take and exercise power. The correction 
of certain faults and omissions that led to the 
defeat of the labor government will permit it in the 
near future to maintain itself in power once power 
has been seized. Canton has shown the masses 


their one and real leader—the Chinese Communist 
Party. 


India in the Eyes of Continental Europe 


We read in The Hindustanee Student 
excerpts from Dr. Taraknath Das’s lecture on 
the attitude of Continental European powers 
towards India. Although the Anglo-Saxon 
world is primarily interested in India, the 
view of the Latin world, Tutonic world, 
Slavic world, Scandinavian world and the 
League of Nations regarding India, as pointed 
out by Dr, Das, may be read with considerable 
interest. 


FRANCE AND Inpra 
_The trend of French thought on India can be 
fairly understood from the study made by various 
French savants. In his book “America and Race 
for World Doniination.” Prof. Albert Demangeon 
of the Serbonne writes : 


India is the typical colony for exploitation. 
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. Immense, rich and thickly populated sie repre- 

‘sents for her masters at once a forture and a 
defence. It is through India that the British 
Hmpire assures its destiny. India_is the halting 
place of British commerce to the Far Hast. India 
gives the fleet places of support for the sea routes. 
India recruits for the army legions 3f high- 
spirited soldiers ; native contingents fighs “or Great 
Britain in China and South Africa. 


From the standpoint of World Politics, French 
statesmen are interested in India. Ther realize 
that the center of gravity of World Pol-tics has 
shifted to the Far Hast and to the Mediterranean ; 
and no practical statesman can ignore the value of 
India’s man-power, economic strength and strategic 


position, in the equation of. future balance of 
power, 


ITALY AND [NDIA 


New Italy appreciates India’s struggle for nation- 
hood. I have come to the conclusion tlas Fascist 
Italy has great interest in establishing closer 
cultural, economic and political .conneccion with 
India. However, it was in the Irternational 
Philosophical Congress held in Italy that Indian 
philosophers such as Professor Das Gupta and 
others were given recognition on equal Zonting. It 
was Italy which took the initiative of sending a 
cultural mission to “Indian India,” by sending the 
foremost Italian, scholars to the Viswa Bharati. The 
Italian universities presented a library cf_ Italian 
literature to the same institution, Dr. Tagore’s 
reception in Italy by Premier Mussolini is of great 
international significance, I was in Comp, at the 
Volta Exposition, held in, memory of the great 
Italian scientist where India was represented _ by 
two Indian physicists of repute—Professors_ Base 
and Saha, Indian students are welcom2_to Italian 
Universities. Rome is the home of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute where praczically all 
nations of the world are represented. i 

The progress of Italian shipping anid industry 
makes it imperative for Italy to seek new markets 
for finished products. It will depend uacn the far- 
sighted Indian patriots to promote cultaral, eco- 
nomic and political co-operation with Italy in 
terms of reciprocity. 


GERMANY AND INDIA 


It is universally recognized that of all the 
Western nations, German people have been deeply 
interested in Indian (thought. During the last 
twenty-five years more books on Sanskrit literature 
and various schools of Hindu philosophy have been 
published in Germany than in India. Indian scientists, 
poets, and scholars are given the heartiest hospita- 
lity by the cultured Germans. 


German industrialists realize the imrortance of 
Tndia better than any other people. Eefore the 
World War, Germany was on the road to commer- 
cial ascendency in India. It caused real rivalry 
between Great Britain and_Germany. E 

At the, present time Germany has no political 
ambition in Asia ; she knows that she 2an never 
secure a foothold in Asia, without creasing certain 
conditions which would be dangerous to iher own 
real interests. It is generally recognized in Ger- 
many that politically free India will be an asset to 
Germany from the commercial point of view; and 
__ from the standpoint of internationalrelatiors freedom 


' Incia, is seen in the invitation extended 
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of India will increase German y’s power and influence 


kin World politics, whereas it wil. decrease tho: 


power of the present colonial powefs of the West. 


German educational institutions are welcoming 
foreign students. Japan of all narions, has fully 
realized the significance of it anc the German- 
Japanese Institute has been established in Berlin. 


RUSSIA AND INDIA 


Even during the Iregime of the Tsars, Russian 
universities carried on Oriental stadies on an 
elaborate scale. This has not been givenup: 
on the contrary, it has now been _ intensified 
in every sense of the word. The Soviet 
Government is not satisfied to coatine the work 
of Oriental studies carried ‘on by eminent 
Russian scholars, but_ they have, made special 
arrangements for Oriental students to study 
Russian history and literature. 


Soviet Russia, having all forms of civilization 
within her borders, and the Russiar. people being 
less prone to exclusiveness on racial grounds is 
syrarathetically inclined to Asian culture and 
institutions. 


Russian interest to attract the ate eae ys 
o the 
Indian leaders, journalists and edtccators to parti- 
cipate in the celebration of the Tenth Anniversary 


of as:ablishment of the Soviet Government. Men 
like Pandit Moti Lal Nehru, Ramananda Chatterjee. 
Prof. K, T. Shah and others are certainly not 
communists; but they were invited. Russia wants 
to remain on friendly terms with India. 


SCANDINAVIAN CouNTRIES AND INDIA 


It is sufficient to mention tha. the interest of 
the Scandinavian countries in Indian thought and. 
aspirations is genuine. They have shown their 
frienily attitude on every suitaole occasion, by 
according proper recognition to —ndian_ scholars. 
such as conferring the Nobel Prize on Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. The Scandinavian countries are. 
not imperialistic and they want to remain neutra! 
in all international conflicts. Tnus the public 
opinion of the Scandinavian people is a very. 
valuable asset. 


INDIA AND THE LEAGUE or’ Nations 


No nation, which wishes to cultivate world, 
public opinion, can ignore the institution of the 
League of Nations. India, as a member of the 
League, should utilize it to the fullest extent. But 
it is not being done by the Indian people. Or 
ths contrary, India is in many ways being mis- 
represented in the League of Nations, because, 
urder the existing system, persons sent to the 
League to represent India usually do not represent 
the veople and their aspirations. They snould 
insist that none should be sent to the League to 
reprasent India who does not enjoy confidence of 
the indian Legislative Assembly. 


There should be established at Geneva an 
India Information Burean, free from Britisk 
Government or League control, and ynder the 
guidance of an able and recognized Indian leder,. 
familiar with world politics. ° 
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Newspapers and the Advertiser 


The World Tomorrow explains how far 
‘the public belief that “the Press is ina large 
measure dominated by the advertiser” is true. 


How does the daily of today stand in relation 
‘to the advertiser? That is one ‘of the first ques- 
tions that is asked me whenever I speak on 
journalism, and from the character of the ques- 
tions asked it is plain that the public believes 
that the press is in a large measure dominated 
by the advertiser. ‘It -is my belief that in this 
respect, too, we can record a great improvement 
in journalism. There are prostitutes in every 
profession and, plenty of them among the 1.950- 
odd dailies published in this country. Weak 
newspapers are often likely to yield to _ the 
temptation to let the large advertiser take charge 
of their editorial columns; the strong ones are 
freer from temptation to yield and freer from 
danger of boycott, because groups of advertisers 
realize that the enormously increased volume of 
advertising in the, successful newspaper has 
relatively decreased their individual value to the 
newspaper manager. Strong newspapers are 
indifferent to threats of boycott. Ihave before 
‘this recorded the courage of the New York 
World when a department store manager deman- 
ded that it should make no mention whatever 
of a serious elevator accident in the store. The 
answer of the World was to put the news of 
‘the accident at the top of its first page, under 
a conspicuous headline. 


We are further told: 


As for the character of the advertising, here, 
‘too, we can record a great improvement, at least 
in the dailiesin the big cities. The old patent 
medicine has been driven to the columns of the 
weeklies of the rural districts and the weak 
‘small-town newspapers in order to call its wares 
to the attention of the gullible. Laws against 
get-rich-quick advertising in the financial field 
have helped newspaper owners to a better morality. 


Other factors which have helped newspaper 
editors to purify their advertising columns have 
bsen frequent succesful suits againsi them—not, 
however, reported in their news columns—because 
of losses sustained through improper advertising 
or because of misstatements in the advertisements 
‘themselves. 


Still another abuse whichis yielding to the 
progress of time is that of political advertising. 


The “Magazine King” of Japan 


Isoh Yamagata tells us in The Young East 
the life-story of Mr. Seiji Noma who is 
popularly known in Japan as the “Magazine 
King.” The article reveals the extraordinary 
achievements of the man and incidentally 

“zives some idea of journalism and the reading 
* publie in Japan. 
_ Twenty years ago Mr, Seiji Noma was nobody 
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having been then no more than a poorly paid 
teacher in a provincial school. To-day, besides 
being a millionaire, he is the greatest publisher 
east of the Suez. The figures mentioned of his 
yarious publications appear fabulous. In_ addition 
to being the publisher of numerous books, he is 
the proprietor of nine big monthlies. One of these 
King, hasa guaranteed circulation of one and 
half a million copies and_none of his other 


magazines has less than 100,000 readers. It is. 


estimated that the total number of his readers is 
more than 10,000,000. In other words, one out of 
every five zapanese is a reader of his magazines. 
From Hokkaido to Kyushu, in Manchuria, Korea. 
Formosa, Saghalien, and in that part of the United 
States, where Japanese colonies are found in ap- 
preciable numbers the magazines of the Kodan 


Sha occupy by far the largest bulk of the stock 


on display. 


What accounts for such an astonishing success 
as he has achiaved ? Was it due to a large amount 
of capital having been placed at_his disposal ? No, 
for, as a matter of fact Mr. Noma started with 
little or no capital, Was it! then owing to excep- 
tional cleverness in seizing and making the most 
Gr OOT Ort to meet and please the popular 
whim 


No, he is possessed of no such talent. The. 


fact is that ever since he started in business-as 
a publisher he has consistently worked hard with 
sincerity and enthusiasm. This, and nothing else, 
was the foundation on which he has built up his 
great business. Mr. Noma now occupies an en- 
viable position, being the proprietor of nine suc- 
cessful magazines. But he never passes a single 
day in idleness. Like Mr. Curtis. owner of the 
Saturday Evening Post, he continues to work 
from early morning till late in the evening with 
super-human energy. In his daily programme 
there is no time set aside for enioyment and re- 
creation. The one problem which claims his 
whole attention at all times is how to make each 
issue of his magazines a better one than its pre- 
decessor. Sometimes, he is an able editor. some- 
times a good_ writer, sometimes a shrewd 
businessman and sometimes an expert advertiser. 
He gets through as much work daily as five or 
ten men would accomplish, and stimulated by his 
example the men under him work cheerfully with 
might and main as one man. 


Every page of his nine magazines reveals his 
personality, his ideas, his views. He never forgets 
that he started life as an educator and it is his 
desire to serve society as an educator throughout 
his life. It is no exaggeration fo say that to-day 
he is one of the greatest popular educators and 
spiritual leaders of Japan. 


Among the magazines he publishes including 
one for women, another for boys and girls, another 
for little children and yet another which is intend- 
ed for entertainment pure and simple, there is 
one which is quite unigue in character and of 
which Mr. Noma is particularly proud. This is 
Xuben (Eloquence) There are many books 
dealing with oratory, but in no other country than 
Japan is a magazine published which is devoted 
entirely to the subject of speech-making. It is 
Mr. Noma’s pet magazine not only because it is 
peerless in character, but because it was this 


Eo 


me 


as 
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ined 


‘magazine that gave him a secure foothold as a 
- magazine publisher. 


The Imperial New Year Poetry Party 


We read in The Japan Magaxine for 
March : 

The annual poetry party. at the Imperial 
Palace which was cancelled last year on account 
of the national mourning, was held this rear in 
the Phoenix Hall in the Palace on the morning of 
January 28. en 

__As he was long indisposed the late Emperor 
Taisho failed to personally attend the party in the 
latter part of his reign, to the regret of the nation. 
‘Now that the Era of Showa has been inaugurated 
- uader the reign of the new Emperor the people’s 
pleasure at the holding of the first poetry party in 
` the presence of the young Sovereign was great. His 
Majesty made his appearance in , ordinary 
military dress, accompanied by Her Majescy the 
Empress. 

One of the Court Poets made an announce- 
ment that in accordance with His _Majesty’s 
command “Freshness of the Mountaic View” 
was “taken as the subject of the New Year 
poem. Then the selected poems were read in 
the order of from the lower grade to tae upper, 
- Which was followed by the reading of odes com- 
posed by the Princes and Princesses of the Blood. 
After that those of the Empress and Empress- 
Dowager were read three times each. Finally the 
first_verse of the Emperor’s poem was Icudly read 
by Count Ohara, Hassei (chief court poet), and the 
second verse by the other court poets, repeatedly 
five times each. The ceremony was followed by a 
banquet in the South Hall. ; 
_” This New Year Poetry Party at the Imperial 
Palace has been a custom for five hundred years. 
Anybody, even of the commoners’ class, is entitled 
to present a poem to the Court on this occasion. 
Those selected as worthy are present2zdto Their 
Majesties and the princes and princesses. The 
gathering is a function reflecting tke harmony 
existing between the Imperial Household and the 
nation at large. oti es 

The odes composed by Their Majesties, the 
princes and princesses, and those selected from 
among the many presented by the people have been 
published in the Japan Magazine. 


The Emperor’s poem tsm 


Yama-yama no Iro wa Arata ni 
._  Miyure domo. 
Waga Matsurigoto ika ni ka 


1uran, 

(Meaning): At the beginning of the year the 
mountains look refreshed, but what af the state of 
the nation over which I newly reign f 


Seca ad 


| Universal Suffrage in Japan 


The April issue of the sane magazine 
gives an account of Japan’s irst General 
Election under universal suffrage : 

The sanction of universal suffrage, the Japanese 
people’s ‘enthusiastic desire for “many years, yet 
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‘held 4,008 political 


pending so long, having. encountered deadlocks in 
successive sessions of the Diet, .at length passed 
both Hcuses in the 50th session on March 29, 
1925, t¢ go into operation from the following 
general election. | . ON 

_ The ordinary general election was to take place 
in May, four years after the last electiou, but the 
new Jaw’s enforcement was in fact earlier, that is 
on Febrnary 20, as a result of the dissolution of 
the House of Representatives on January 20 this 
year. 

In cansequence of universal. suffrage, the num- 
ber of voters was increased by 9,001,000. While 
they numbered 3,000,000 under the limited election 
law, they have now increased to 12,000,000. 

The candidates reached the large number of 
968 compared with the number of members of 
the Lower House, 466. as i 

As the door-to-door visits to electors which 
had formerly been made by candidates under the 
old ‘aw is now strictly prohibited, the weap- 
ous of the candidates were public speeches, the 
distritution of hterature, and propaganda by means 
of posters, etc. This was one of the features of 


the elaction campaigo. Verbal battles were most 


frequent. For instance, the eighty-eight candidates 
in the seven constituencies in Tokyo Prefecture 
meetings. Individually, one 
man nad one hundred and six of such meetings, 
heading the record. being followed by ninety-four 


and eighty-three of other candidates. 


The number of those who waived their right 
of voting was relatively low, much lower than 
had been anticipated. The highest percentage of 
abstainers was shown by Yokohama: 35.5 p- C. 
then Osaka 28 p. c. and Kyoto 29 v. c. In Tokyo, 
it. was a little over 24 p. c., When compared 
with the 34.6 p. c. of abstainers in the last election 
for the Prefectural Assembly the general election 
showed a satisfactory result. These figures in 
Japan compare favorably, with those of the general 
election in England. with abstainers, coming to 
42 p. c. in 1918 ;.43 p. c. in the United States in 
1920 ; 38 p. c. in France in 1919. i E 

Eight candidates from these proletarian parties 
were returned to the Diet, thus establishing their 
salid foundation in the Lower House. This fact is 
considered quite a blow to the old-fashioned 
parliamentarism which threatened the free opera- 


tion of the Constitution. : 
Total Ballots, the percentage of abstainers and 
Valid votes :— 
Ballots, total... 9,972,201 
Percentage of abstainers, average.. 199 p.c. 
Valid votes». 9,821,479 


Economic Re-construction of China 


Chien-Tseng Mai in the course of an in- 
formative article in Zhe Chinese Students’ 
Monthly surveys the present economic 
position of China. China, according to him, 
now suffers from chronic poverty and foreign 
exploitation, although shé has a vast fertile 
soil, innumerable industrial labourers and 
‘abundant natural resources. He examines 
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tte different . economic problems of the 
country and suggests the lines on which the 
econcmie re-construction of China should be 
cordtcted : : 


Plainly China’s pressing need is industrialization 
and enhancement of, productivity.. In other words, 
increas2 of production is the primary problem in 
Chima. though fair distribution should also be duly 
considered. , l , 

Therefore, to decide which system is most 
desrab.e is to see which system guarantees the 
greetest amount of production on the one hand, and 
fair distribution on the other, As we all know, 
the total production of a nation depends on the 
number of productive establishments it has, and the 
degree cf productivity of these establishments. And 
in torn, the establishing of productive organizations 
depends greatly on the initiative and the enterpris- 
ing spirit of the people. This spirit might direct 
all sorts of forces toall lines of productive activities, 
and baid up economic enterprises everywhere 
with magical rapidity. As demonestrated by Bri- 
tish and American experiences, the’ system of pri- 
vate capitalism permits the fullest play of this 
spirit snd arouses it most strongly through ap- 
pealing tc theself-interest of the people. But, un- 
fortunately, it has its dark side. A true system of 
private capitalism necessarily results, in heartless 
exploi-atim of laborers by the capitalists, ushering 
in a witie difference of wealth betwen the rich and 
the poor. and establishing an idle or leisured class. 
China =hould benefit by the bitter experiences of 
the European and American nations to avoid these 
evils o? ‘private capitalism. Shifting our glance to 
the other extreme of the picture, we perceive com- 
munism promises to guarantee justice in distribution. 
Again, to tae despair of all, this kind of economic 
system alsc has its inherent shortcoming. It chokes 
the operaticn of the initiative of the people, and 
deprives tke people of enthusiasm for energetic 
production. The possibility of such a situation was 
demonstratel in Russia before the introduction of 
the New Hsonomic Policy. Since what we want 
is an increase of production with fair distribution 
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the peop-e in economic undertakings on the one 
hand, amc preserves fair distribution of wealth on 
the other , o 

The course of our economic reconstruction should 
follow the folowing lines ; | i 

1. Jm@iðous Socialization of Industries With 
Appropriaie Encouragement of Private Enterprises. 

2. romotion of Laborers’ and Employers 
Organizations with State Regulation of their Acti- 
vities. r 

3. Participation ‘of Economic Groups in Natio- 
nal Economie Affairs. i 

4. Equa.izetion of Social Wealth Through Socio- 
Political Te-at.on. ; ; 


Mrs. Josephine Butler’s Life and Work 


“i M. Tarner, contributes the following to 
the Inquirer of London: 
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- This generation in which the centenary of 
Josephine Butler is being celebrated, while still 
appreciating her as a great woman, yet through 
ignorance rather fails, perhaps, to realize the 
magnitude of the work she undertook, and the 
apparently e difficulties with which 
she had to contend. , 

We must realize that in Mrs. Butler’s day a 
woman was without education, without a vote, 
and her property passed automatically to her 
husband. She might, indeed, lead a useful life 
at home, but her usefulness was never allowed 
to extend beyond the domestic sphere. The 
professions were barred to her—indeed, she was 
not regarded as having the mental capabilities to 
train for them. Josephine Butler was always an 
ardent supporter of the movent for the higher 
education of women. She was’ always troubled 
and angered by the social injustic which drove 
many women to prostitution as a means of liveli- 
hood; she was bitterly indignant that women 
of the better social classes were kept as far as 
possible in ignorance of that underworld where 
such suffering was inevitably inflicted on women. 
For many years she did private - rescue work, 
taking into her own home and treating as daughters 
the women who met elsewhere with so little true 
sympathy and love. In this, it should be men- 
tioned, she had the warm-hearted support of her 
husband, who always welcomed her  protegees 
with kindness and sympathy. , 

- Tt was tha Contagious Diseases Act passed in 
in 1864, 1866 and 1868 that drew Josephine 
Butler from her home life to challenge tradition 
and public opinion. These Acts, applied to certain 
Naval and Military centres for the purpose of 
checking venereal disease, provided for the 
registration and police supervision of prostitutes, 
their periodical medical examination for the 
detection of venereal disease, and their compul- 
sory detention in special hospitals if found to be 


-infected. It is obvious that the Acts struck at the 


constitutional rights of the prostitute, they 
deprived her of all legal safeguards and of every 
guarantee of personal security. A protest against them 
from a certain small body of men was disregarded, 
these men appealed to Mrs. Butler for her help 
in the work of rousing public opinion and getting 
the Acts repealed, and in December, 1869, she 
started her campaign. , 

Consider the courage of this sensitive woman 
who knowingly offered herself to public scorn 
and contempt, who was willing to leave a home, 
husband, children, and assured social position, to 
fight for the rights of the social outcast. Ata 
time when no woman ever addressed a public 
meeting, consider how she would, be regarded, 
speaking openly on a subject which no woman 
should even know of, certainly not mention. She 
knew, too, that organized religion and the medical 
profession were against her. Yet from her very 
first. meetings, her eloquence, enthusiasm, and 
vivid, personality won supporters. An ever in- 
creasing band of workers studied, spoke, wrote, 
meeting insult with indifference, apathy with fire, 
The struggle continued for seventeen years: the 
end came in 1886 when the Acts were finally 
re and it was a victory for the principle of 
justice. f 

. Even . then Josephine Butler did not leave 
public life. She went on working till 1900, in 
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spite of her husband’s ill-health and subsequent - 


death in 1890; she lived a tranquil life among 
her: children for six years and died in December 
1906, quietly, while sleeping, | 

Such was the life of this woman who fought 
for justice in the face of the opposing tradition of 
centuries, whose work is still leavening the world, 
who has been called “the most’ distinguished 
English woman of the nineteenth century.” 


Singapore 


Dr. Wolfgang Von Weisel in the course 
of an illuminating article on Singapore in 


Vossische Zeitung of Berlin gives a graphic 
description of British Malaya (particularly 
Singapore), its inhabitants, its government, its 
strategic position and incidentally refers to 
Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to that place. 
About British Malaya he says: 


British .Malaya embraces the English Crown 
Colony of the Straits Settlements, together with 
Singapore, the English protectorate of the Fede- 
rated Malay States, and the unfederated Malay 

tates. It contains 130.000 square kilometres of 

land, and in 1921 its 3,400,000 inhabitants included 
1,200,000 Chinese, and since that time immigration 
has increased the Chinese percentage still further. 
In the. year 1926 no ‘less than 358,000 Chinese 
entered Singapore, and during the same period 
only 120,000 left it. This makes an excess mmi- 
gration of 240,000 Chinese a year, or 20.000 a 
month, 

_But the Chinese -are not the only ones who 
migrate to the Malay States. An ever-growing 
stream of another people. is pouring into Penang 
the second largest British port in the Malay 

eninsula. They are Įndians, seeking _ their 
fortunes in a land that ‘contains everything to 
make men_happy—gold, and tin and coal, and 
rubber, and rice, and pineapples, and coconut, 
palme and wood, and bananas, and coffee, and 

pioca i 

In 1921, 48,000. Indians entered the cotntry. 
Four years later, in 1925, the number of Indian 
Immigrants had increased to 91,000, and only 
43,000 left the country in that year. In 1923. al- 
most 175,000 immigrants came from the South of 
India, nearly 150,000 of them with the assis- 
tance of the Malay Government and under the 
control of the Indian Immigration Bureau. Ia the 
Same year 66,000 Indian immigrants departed. At 
the end of 1927 . British Malaya contained at least 

,000 Indians. . : 

The little peninsula that extends from Siam te 
the equator and separates the China Sea from the 
Bay of Bengal has become the boundary between 
China and India. In Singapore the world ož 400 
million Chinese meets the world of 320 m_Ilion 
Indians. Great Britain’s new naval base is sitwated 
on the spot where the British Empire stops 
being brown and begins to turn yellow. _ 

o one could say that the English are. displeased 
by, this development, althcugh they are taking 
pains to prevent the Chinese from growing too 
rapidly at.the expense of the Malayan population. 
Just as the Britisher acts the part of arbiter 
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between the Jews and Arabs in Palestine, so in 
Singapore he metes out justice to the different 
nations, He favors the Malayan and. gives him 
the more important government positions, most 
of the police befng Mohammedan Malayans, or, 
better still, members of the Indian elite--the 
dependable Sikhs. But whereas the Jews are not 
grantod free entry in Palestine, the doors of 
Ingapcre -are open-to an uncontrolled flood of 
Chinese immigration. 


Proceeding the writer tells us : 


Thə richest of the many rich Chinese in Singa- 
pore is Mr. Tan Ka-kee, the rubber king. His 
concərn buys native rubber from the inhabitants of 
Sumatra, and his planters in the Malay States 
supply the rest of his needs. His factories, which 
turn out fifteen thousand slippers, and so-and-so 
many shoes and hats a day, employ ten thousand 
workers. : 

Mr. Tan Ka-kee came to Singapore thirty ycars 
ago as a poor, penniless immigrart. He has made 
money like an American millionaire, and he spends 
it like an American. He leads a simple, solitary 
life. His offices are.shabby, but ha has spent four 
million dollars establishing the Nationalist Univers- 
ity of Amoy, where theChinese are educated accord- 
ing to real Chinese principles. He also gives five 
hundred thousand dollars a year to the head of the 
University, Dr. Lim Boon-keng, an extreme 
Nationalist leader. ` : l 

Lim Boon-keng, himself a Straits Chinese, has 
made many speeches in the past year urging the 
unification oz the brown and yellow races. He also 
teaches this message in his university, which is 
supported by money that Tan Ka-kee has made in 
an English colony. , ; ia 

Lim boon-keng’s teachings fall into two divisions. 
China is deeply in India’s debt, for from India she 
learned the lesson of Buddhism, the highest 
spiritual message eyer given to humanity. Through 
Buddhism, also, India gave Christianity and culture 
to Europa: This cultural connection between China 
and India should lead to active association between 
the yellow and brown races. To this end the 
Indians must organize societies just as the yellow 
race has done. These secret socicties must then 
organize further cells to work in behalf of their 
race. The cells will then appoint a common 
executive committee representing both the yellow 
and the brown races, with headquarters in Singa- 
pore. the natural capital of the yeliow and brown 
world, =" 
The first attempt at co-operation was carried 
out this year when Tan Ka-kee, Lim Boon-keng, 
and Rabindranath Tagore met in Singaprre—to the 
great: disgust of the Chinese, who have no use for 
the Indian poet. Nevertheless, the hopes of the 
South.Chinese leader, whose-honest idealism even 
the English admit, are not broken. At a breakfest 
given in his honor by European consuls, Lim made 
this impolite reply to a toast of ‘A united China 
and a united Kurope!’ ‘Just let China unite, and 
Europe will have to unite or perish.’ | 

The English are opposing the speeches of Tagore 
and Lim Boon-keng with European technique. 
These speeches they take much less seriously than 
they do Mr. Tan Ka-kee’s money, which really 
irritates them. In short, they are building their 
great naval base between the island of Singapore 
and the southern end of--Johore. The base is 
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protected to the north by the jungle of Hastern 
Malaya, and to the east by the shallow_ waters ; 
and z big aviation station is being prepared to meet 
any serial attacks. ý 


Farming with Elephants 


Trasy Philipps writes in the Times : 


&Khough the African elephant is still commonly 
beliaved to be untamable, its domestication has 
for several years been an accomplished fact. Both 
ths original attempt and ultimate success—the 
reward of admirable persistence through many 
years—lie to the credit of the Belgians. 

The value of the experiment, of course, apart 
from its interest, lies in the possibilities of the 
Acrican elephant as a useful servant. The southern 
provinces of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the Ubangi 
Sheri Colony of French Equatoria, and the greater 
par: of the two Uele districts of the Belgian Congo, 
adjsin 2ach other. These territories form a very 
large tract of fertile, open, undulating country, 
wel watered, with only a relatively sparse and 
stuatec bush. In this area the tsetse fly abounds, 
anc horses and cattle cannot, therefore, live. Yet 
fcr colonists, missions, cotton and coffee planters 
anc. agricultural tribes there is a growing need for 
the ploagh. ‘It. vould decrease the menace of famine, 
increas both istality and quantity of foodstuffs, and 
release native labor, It is one ofthe objects of 
the twenty-five years of experiment to place at the 
disnosel of tropical agriculture a valuable economic 
auxiliary. Ploughing by elephant, in local condi- 
tizas, has proved to be fourteen times less costly 
tkan the same work done by tractor. 

Working on an average from 5 as. to 11 am, 
one elephant ploughs two and one-half acres of 
lard :n two days. The elephant, furthermore, 
can b2, and is, used for other farm work, such 
as stumping, and for the collecting and piling of 
timoer, as well as for transport in open country, 
as a feeder to or before construction of roads. 
Two af the elephants at the farm draw a cart 
carrying five tons of material. Elephants trained 
at the two farms are already in use by planters 
who are working on their own resources and _ by 
reigicus missions. Neither of these can afford to 
make costly experiments or to employ wasteful 
methods. ` ot 

four elephants are employed on_ the mission 
cultivations at Buta, two by Mr. de Steenhault de 
Waerbeke, a planter at Dembea, and others on a 
coiton farm at Bambessa. , 

Thə cost of maintenance is low. The food 
cf ths elephant. consists almost entirely _ of 
twigs, leaves, and roots. Maintenance, including 
ths pay of two men for each elephant, 
harness and chains, food ‘extras,’ ointments, and 
depreciation, works out at an approximate total of 
tea francs, or slightly over a shilling, a day for 
each elephant. 


The Doctrine of Sovereignty of Laws 
œ Prof. John Dickinson of the Princeton 
“Jniversity examines the doctrine of 
sovereignty in the course of a series of well- 


documented articles fin The Political Science 
Quarterly. He concludes with the following 
observations : 


It seems . necessary to revise our idea of a 
“government of laws” as contrasted with a “govern- 
ment of men.” . It cannot. mean a government 
where disembodied rules inexorably control by 
their automatic operation the determinations of 
the human sovereign; for jaws require to be 
formulated and interpreted and administered by 
human agencies, and the agencies charged with 
these tasks have the laws in their power to bend 
or mold or break them. It can, only mean a 
government where the sovereign is imbued with 
what we may describe as habits of constitutional 
morality and of self-imposed respect for self- 
imposed rules. Only in this sense and subject to 
these limitations is the idea freed from misleading 
and mischievous implications. a : 

From the point, of view of political science 
the doctrine of sovereignity therefore means in the 
last place as in the first that law is and must ever 
be at the mercy of human agencies;, that good 
governmert cannot rest on the futile attempt to 
set up automatic barriers of abstract law to limit 
the action of the human sovereign, but that. it 
requires a careful attention to the organization 
of governmental agencies into a system responsive 
to those forces whose influence in the community 
it is desirable and practicable to promote; and that 
its effective functioning will always depend | ne 
merely on machinery but on the existence within 
the organs of government as well as within the 
community at large of certain habits and states of 
mind which will make for restraint on the part 
oe one, and for obedience on the part of the 
other. 


Science and Literature 


Arthur De C. Sowerby writes in The 


China Journal for April : 


It is sometimes a matter of surprise that 
literature and science so seldom go together. By 
this we mean that amongst scientists, all of whom 
have a fund of information to impart to their 
fellow beings, there are few that are able to 
couch that information in language of a good 
literary style or even sufficiently simple for the 
layman to understand, and that amongst men of 
letters there are few that have a sufficiently good 
grasp of science and scientific methods to be able 
to interpret accurately to the reading public that 
which tha scientist would have made known. 


He rext asks why litterateurs are consis- 
tently unscientific, and scientists poor in good 
literary style. 


In the first place let us consider men of letters. 


Why are they so consistently unscientific ? Is it 
because the particular kind of genius that makes 
aman write well and in a good literary style 
does not sort with the kind of genius that makes 
him a gcod_ scientist ? Some may hold this to be 
the case; but we are inclined to disagree with 
them. for the simple reason that there are not 
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‘Jacking examples where high literary abilry and 
-advanced scientific attainment are combined ina 
-single individual. There is no need specifically 
‘to mention any names ; we can all call many 
-such cases to mind. Weare inclined to lay the 
blame on our systems of education, wherein it 
generally happens that a boy or young man 1s 
‘given _a one-sided training. If he shows an 
aptitude for classics, in, nine cases out of ten his 
training in science is either neglected or dispens- 
ed with altogether. The result is that, as he 
‘develops those literary gifts that some day will 
make him famous, he fails_ to develop , along with 
them that preciseness and exactness in definition 
‘that is essential in science. He becomes inclined 
to sacrifice truth to literary effect, exactly as many 
artists, even great ones. will sacrifice the exact 
form and true colour of a thing in order to help 
out creative ideas of their own. Both writer 
and the artist may be striving to produce some- 
‘thing new, remoulding and _ bending to their use 
such materials as come to their hands. aad we, 
‘therefore, must allow them some latitude in this 
respect. But this can be carried to absurd ex- 
tremes, as for instance. in the cubist and futurist 
schools of art and the distortion of facts tc make 
a good story in a newspaper. — 


< Now, with regard to the poor literary ability 
of the scientist, it is equally true that it does not 
follow that because a man is a good sciertist he 
cannot express himself in good literary style. 
There are good scientists, who can lay caim to 
considerable literary ability. There should be 
‘many more. 


And in conclusion the writer blamas the 
present system of education 


Again, we are inclined to blame our systems 
‘of education. If only the youths in our schools 
were drilled into expressing themselves în good 
simple Janguage and were taught something of 
the beauties of good literature at the same time 
‘that they are being inculcated with the facts and 
accuracies of science, we might find our scentists 
a somewhat Jess inarticulate body of men;a 
body. that could make science known. to the 
world at large in the way it. should be made 
‘known, instead of having to depend uon the 
eee expressions of effect-seeking men of 
‘letters. 


Korean Independence 


In The Asiatic Review for April. Dr. 
Thomas Baty, LL. D., states the circumstances 
under which Korea came under the subju- 
gation -of the Japanese rule and examines 
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whether she can achieve self-government. 
Incidentally he observes : 


The present writer would be the last to say 
that a physically weak kingdom can justly be 
suppressed by one strong kingdom lest it, should 
be absorbed by another. But there is a difference 
between weakness and rottenness. An honest, en- 
lightened, and sensible Government—like that of 
Denmarz—need not be afraid of its weakness. 
But disease in the brain of the body politic, 
incurable locomotor ataxy in the executive, make 
a state a danger to the world. Such a state 1s In 
the position of an international person who is 
feeble-minded, and who must be taken care of 
lest she should set fire to the town or make over 
her property toa designing usurer. Such inter- 
national abnormality has_ been little discussed by 


theorists. The old publicists were content to 
dismiss non-Christain, lands as capita lupina ; 
countries with no rights at all. dern theory 


has tended to regard them all as normal interna- 
tional persons, a theory sadly derogated from in 
practice. The status and rights of countries 
which sre afflicted with governments so incapable 
that they cannot steer the ship cf state have 
never been considered. Mere selfish extravagance 
such as Ismails in Egypt; mere savage cruelty, 
such as Lopez’s in Patagonia, do ngt render a 
state abnormal, any more than they 
individual to be a lunatic. It is wh 2 
tration is incapable of fixity “om p 
independence in action, and when it falls help- 
lessly cr venally under the control af one foreign 
influence after another, wallowing in the trough 
of world-politics, rudderless and pounded by the 
seas, that an honest salvor may step 1m. 











urpose or 


About Korea he says : 


There is no doubt that the Koreans will obtain 
politica. rights in time, and may be before very 
long. All the best elements in Japanese politics 


concur in condemning the policy of Japoniciaing, 
which was the first inspiration of Japan in Korea. 
Events have shown them that the way to hold an 
empire together is to humour local predilections 
But so long as there 1s me peery 
rne 


and ideas. 


that Korean autonomy would be into a 





But the possibility of being again confronted 
a Korea. independent in name 
prey of unscrupulous imperialists and adventurers 
in reality. is more than she can ber asked to 
tolerate. 


We must keep our judgment in suspense 
until we have heard what the Kereans have 
got to say. 
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Our readers will be glad to learn that in mediate, Examination in Law of the Calcutta 
the final M. Sc. examination of the Allahabad University having come out second in order 
University in Chemistry Miss Surma Ray has 
secured the first place amongst the successful 
candidates. Miss Ray, whose academic 
distinction we referred to in the Modern 
Review for September, 1927, obtained a first 
class standing first in order of merit. In this 
examination she submitted a thesis on the 
influence of light on colloids which was 
highly spoken of by competent authorities. 

e are informed that Miss Ray is anxious to 
join the D. Sc. class of the Allahabad 
University and continue her researches. 

Miss Furruku Suttan Sakina Beau, the 
second daughter of Mr. Moid-ul Islam of 
Calcutta has just passed the Inter- Mrs. Kamalalaya Kakoti Mrs. Kanaklata Chaliha 
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The Life Members of the Hindu Widows’ Home Association 
Prof. Karve sitting in the centre 


‘of merit. She has been educated at aome. Class honours in English. She appeared in M. A. 


' After her Matriculation she joined the Diocesan examination as a private student, in Persian 
College and took B. A. deegree with firet and Arabic, stood first in the University and 
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i Shreemati Nathibai Damodher Thackersey ° 
Hostel for the students, the S. N. D. T. College College for women, Poona 
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was awarded a Gold Medal. We learn that she 
still observes the Purdah and has to study 
law at home. She is an ardent social 


worker and is the Honorary ‘Principal of the 
Shamseah Zenana Madrassa. 





Prof. D. K. Karve, Founder, Indian Women’s 
University, Poona. 


“Ghar-Jeuti” with conspicuous ability. This 
is the first journal in Assamese conducted 
by ladies, and the few issues that have been 


published contain matters both interesting 
and instructive,—a fact which (reflects great 
credit on the joint-editors. Besides editing 


the “ Ghar-Jeuti? Mrs. Kaxorr takes an ardent 
interest in the cause of social welfare among 
the Assamese women, she being the Secretary 
of the Mahila Samiti at Sibsagar. She took an 
“en active part in prganising the Joymote festival 
at Sibsagar this year,—a festival in honour of 
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a great Assamese woman the story of whose- 
self-immolation for the sake of her husband’ 
Godapani is chronicled in history and cheri- 
shed in tradition. 
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Dr. Vithal Raghoha Lande Building attached 
to the S. N. D. T. Kanyashala 





The Hut where Prof. Karve first Commenced 
his Work 

On the occasion of his 7ist birthday the 
Poona City Municipality presented an address 
to Prof. D. K. Karve whose devotion and 
sacrifice in the cause of women’s education 
have been most exemplary. With characteres- 
tic zeal and enthusiasm he founded twelve 
years ago a Home for Hindu Widows” in 
asmall hut, which institution gradually 
developed into Sureematr Nararpar DAMODHER: 
THackersay Inpian Wowen’s’' UNIVERSITY. 
Through the liberality of the late Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersay, who contributed Rs. 
15 lakhs, Dr. V. R. Lande and other donors, 
Prof. Karve has acquired funds yielding an 
annual interest of Rs. 70,000. . 
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By BENARSI DAS CHATURVEDI 


Forthare College in South Africa 


Tn view of the controversy that is being 
carried on among our people in South Africa 
whether Indian students should study at 
Forthare or not, the following account of the 
institution given by Mr. ©. F. Andrews 
specially for the Hindi magazine Vishal 
Bharat will be of interest to our readars: 

Love-dale with its University at Forthare is 
likely to become the Tuskegee of Africa. Jast as 


Booker T. Washington founded the magnificent 
institution in America which has done more than 





Mr. Gopendra Narayan 


any thimg else to encourage the education of the 
African people in America, so Love-dale and 
Forthare are proving to be the salvation of the 
African race in South Africa itself. The whole 


a 





Mr. and Mrs. Badri Maharaj 
conception was due to a great man of prayer called 


Doctor Stewart, who was a Highlander from the 
extreme north of Scotland with pure Celtic blood 
running in his. veins. He had the mystical 
devotion which is often to be found in the Celtic 
race. He was a splendid specimen of humanity, 
standing well over 6 ft. in heignt, but in tempara- 
ment he was as gentle as a child. From the very 
first he became like one of the Africans themsel¥es 
and was entirely devoted ‘to them. 

institution, which he called Love-dale or the 
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valley of Love, is situated between the great hills 
Jose to the borders of Basutoland. There he lived 
and worked for nearly fifty years and died in 
xtreme old age. A ‘cairn’ of stones has been 
laced on the top of one of tht mountains over- 
ooking Love-dale and it is called Stewart mountain 
s a memory of the great Highlander, who often 
walked up and down its sides and thought of the 
Highiands of Scotland where he had spent his 
shildhood often tending the sheep and goats. 
Stewart of Love-dale has become in Africa a figure 
mly second to the great Livingston himself. 


In this institution a few of the greatest and 
1oblest Europeans in South Africa have been 
ducated side by side with the Africans themselves. 
Sir James Roos Innes was proud of the fact 
that he sat side by side with the Africans through 
ill his school days. The present Chief Justice of 
South Africa, Sir William Solomon, had, I believe, 
he same happy experience. Those of other races 
ave also been educated there. The two daughters 
xf Mrs. Gool of Capetown, a Malaya Mohammnadan 
ady whom I loved to call by the name of Mother 
m aceount of her goodness to me), were both 
Xducated at Forthare. It was delightful te me 
see their passionate enthusiasm for the institu- 
ion. 

An old saintly Bishop, called Bishop Smyth, 
nad giyen up the last years of his life to Forthare. 
Je was deeply loved by all the students. Once 
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he came down to Capetown and all his students: 
gathered to welcome him. „was _ invite 

to the party.. There were Indians, Malayas, 
Africans and Fnglish, 
and pupils of the Bishop. lt would have 
been impossible to have had such a happy 
gathering unless Forthare, had stood for perfect 
racial equality. Those Indians who have gone to 
Forthare love it with a deep devotion. In some 
ways they are outstanding men and women in 
South Africa. The Africans love these Indians, 
because they have been educated side by side 
with their own people. The week that I passed 


at Forthare was one of the happiest I ever had: 


in South Africa. It was like paradise after the 
racial prejudice and colour bar outside. Perhaps 
the most charming thing of all was to live in the 
house where the old Bishop had made his home. 
When I asked, on entering, for the Bishop’s 
room (he was not himself at _ Forthare at 
that time). I was told:—“Oh the Bishop hasn’t 
got a room of his own. He has a. corner 
of the Verandah out _ here 
students.” 
Over seventy, 


way in which the simple old man lived, I must 
tell one amusnig story 1n, 
show what I mean by paradise. 

There was there 
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Fiji students in Gurukula Brindawan with Mahatma Shri Ram in the Centre- 


all students of Forthare- 


a along with the 
When I realised that “he was much. 
it made me thorougly ashamed. 
of myself and my own comforts. To think of the: 


in conclusion which will: 


in the same hostel an old: 
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‘lady, who was housekeeper: and though every- 
‘body loved her, she was known to be very strict 
“with the students. The two Mohammedan 
‘daughters of Mrs. Gool used to tell me with great 
‘glee how when they had disobeyed some rtvle and 
the housekeeper had scolded them they would 
run away to the old Bishop and he always took 
their side and_ excused them for any breach 
of discipline. I could picture very easly to 
myself the Bishop being won over -0 act 
as peace-maker in such domestic scenes as 
these. If the saying is true. which ‘Tolstoy 
places at the ‘head of his most beautiful story 
“Where Love is, God is” ‘then Iam sure God’s 
“presence was found in that’ house where no racial 
or colour feeling could ever possibly have any 
entrance. 


The Late Honourable Mr. P. K. 
Nambyar 


>- The Tamil Nesan of Kuala Lumpur(F. M.S.) 
‘has brought the sad news of the sudden 
‘death of Mr. P. K. Nambyar, who represented 
I the Indians in the Council at Straits 
| Settlement. He was born in Malabar or 20th 
April 1869 and was educated at the Zemorin 
College, Calicut and the St John’s College at 
Cambridge from where he passed his B. A. 
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with honours in 1893. He was called to the 
Bar in 1894. In 1904. he went to the 
F. M.S. and practised there as a_ barrister. 
At Penang, where he had made his home, he 
was doing a good deal of social service to 
our people there. He was the founder of 
the Indian Unemployed Home, presiden t of 
the Indian Association, the Hindu Sabha and 
a member of the Penang municipality. He 
was closely connected with the Hindu 
Chariteble Dispensary also. For some years 
he was a member of the Indian immigration 
commiztee. His death will be felt asa great 
loss by the Indian community in the F. M. 8. 
We offer our condolence to his son Dr N.K, 
Mencn and hope that he will follow in the 
footsteps of his worthy father. 


The Work of Kunwar Maharaj Singh and 
Mr. R. B. Ewbank in East Africa 


In my notes for the month of March I 
had strongly criticised the action of our 
leaders in Kenya for their fatal mistake in 
demanding ‘due share’ in the [trusteeship of 
the Natives and for their ‘nomination along 
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Fiji students at D. A. V. College, Canw pore 
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Mr. R. B. Ewbank 


wiih Europeans to represent Native interests’. 
In this eonnection I 
anxious to know how much Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh and Mr. Ewbank, the representatives 
of tae ‘Government of India, had to do with 
this disereditable affair.” From further 
information that has now been . received by 
me I am convinced, that the above-named 
gentiemen cannot be. held responsible for 
this policy of joint imperialism, so aptly 
called by Mr. Andrews as the ‘Jackal 
poliey.’ 

In fairness to these gentlemen I must 
also write here that they did their work in 
the Hast African territories— Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar—to the entire 
satisfaction of our people there and the 
united front that they have shown is to 
a certain extent due to the efforts, tactfulness 
and perseverance of these gentlemen. Kunwar 
Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank deserve the 
vratefulness of the Indian public at home 
and abroad for doing their duty so remark- 
ably well. 


The Indian Trade Mission to East Africa 


The Indian Government has sent a Trade 
Commission, consisting of Dr. Meek, Mr. 


wrote :—'"We are 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh 


Maloney and Mr. Datia to Africa to in- 
vestigate the Trade possibilities which may 
justify the creation of Trade Commissioner- 
ships at Mombasa and other places. 

They have already visited Iraq, Palestine, 
Egypt and East African territories. From 
an article published in the Indian Daily Mail 
of Mombasa, which is owned by Mr. J. B. 
Pandya, a prominent merchant in Kenya, it 
appears that the mission has been doing its 
work very unsatisfactorily. 


Here is an extract from. this article :— 


The Mission arrived at Mombasa by the S.S. 
Matiana on April 14 after visiting [rag, Palestine 
and Egypt. No statement of their terms of 
reference was’ made; the general impression was 
that they desired and were commissioned to deal 
especially with cotton, though statements by 
Dr. Meek in Nairobi appear to suggest a much 
wider scope. Itis not known to what extent the 
Mission were able in Mombasa to collect useful 
information as to any part of their enguiry, 
though the ignorance of the public as to what 
precisely was their object naturally handicapped 
any assistance they could offer. 


But the greatest difficulty, I think, arose from 
the manner in which the Mission conducted its 
enquiries in Mombasa;a radio messageof welcome 
to the Mission on board the liner was sent by 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber; but this evoked) 
no reply, and on their being met by representatives 
of that hndv on hoard. tha Chairman nf. the 
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Mission only vouchsafed meagre commenss on 
their purpose. The impression created subsequent- 
ly, particularly among the Indian community, 
was not helpful... «+. «+ oat 
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The Mission appears to be partial in its imvesti- 
gations also; not only have they been anable 
to visit.Uganda, that great Market, but they do not 
propose , it is understood, to break their jeurney 
southward to Durban in order to szamine 
Tanganyika conditions longer than the call of 
the boat at Dar-es Salam. As a Mission to Hast 


Africa to encourage trade with India, and parti- 


cularly on cotton questions, it can have secured 
extremely little data of vital value, and hardly 
any that could not have been as easily secured 
by correspondence. | : 


Why the Government of India should 
have sent such Commissioners, who lack in 


imagination, if not in manners alsc, we 
absolutely fail to understand. We shall not 


now be surprised if the report of their in- 


vestigations proves to be of little use zo our 
Indian merchants in Africa and the blame 
of it will lie on the Government of India, 
which sent such half-hearted unimagimative 
people on such an important mission. = 


Back to the Motherland 


Honourable Badri Maharaj, the Indian’ 


member of the Legislative Council in Fiji, has 
returned to India afterthirty-eight years. He was 
sent away as an indentured labourer in the 


year 1890, worked there as a coolie for five 


years and by dint of his labour anc per- 
severance he has raised himself to a position 


of considerable influence inthe colony. I had- 


a good long interview with Mr, Badri Maharaj. 
He is of opinion that Fiji wants at least two 
Indian barristers, three or four doctors and 
a few capitalists to do business there. At 
present Badri Maharaj is the only Indian 
member of the Council—a nominated one— 
but they will soon have three Indians in the 
Council. He is not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, according to which more than sixty- 
five thousand Indians will get only three 
seats while six seats are to be given to less 


than five thousand Europeans. Mr. Badri 
Maharaj praised the Arya Samaj in 
Fiji for its educational work. He expects 


that under the sympathetic guidance of the 
present Director of Education, Indian 
education in Fiji will make great progress 
in future. Mr. Badri Maharaj will spend 
some months at his home in Bamola, District 
Garhwal. We wish him a happy time there. 


( 


Arya Samaj in Fijiand the Educa- 
-s tion of Indian Children 


By the same steamer S.S. Sutlej has 
returned Mr Gopendra Narayan, formerly of 
the Gurukula Brindawan, who went to Fiji in 
the year 1925 and with him have come- 
twenty students, eleven boys and nine girls, 
to receive their education in the Aryasamajic: - 
institutions in India. Mahatma Shri Ram of 
Gurukula Brindawan came to receive them. 
During the last three years not less than fifty 
students have come from Fijiand thisisalldue . 
to the efforts of Mr. Gopendra Narayan, who 





Dr, Stewart 
[The founder of ‘Love-dale’| 


was in charge of the Gurukula at Lautokain Fiji 
and Mahatma Shri Ram who has taken consi- 
derable pains to make the stay of these Fiji 
children as useful and comfortable in India 
as possible. It is to be noted that the 
Gurukula in Fiji has been recognised as a 
branch of the Gurukula at Brindawan. This 
movement is really of great significance to 
our people in Fiji and we hope that’ it will 
continue to grow under the guidance ef 
Mahatma Shri Ram and will spread in 
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Mauritius, British Guiana and other colonies 
also. r 


Returned Emigrants 


The other day a large number of the 
returned emigrants—men, women and children 
who are stranded at Matiaburz, created a 
scene at the Modern Review office. They 
besieged my room and said that they 
wouldn’t go until and unless they were 
assured of a speedy departure to some 
colony. I used all my arguments to convince 
them that I had neither the power nor the 
‘means to ship them back to any colony, but 
they were determined not to hear any argu- 
. ments. They wanted ‘clear assurance’ that they 
would be sent to Malaya or some other 
colony in a few days. It was a pathetic 
sight to see these people, the moral respon- 
sibility of whose degradation rests mainly on 
the Government of India. Wasn’tit the Indian 
Government that continued to send these 
people under five years’ indenture in the 
proportion of three women to ten men for at 
least 80 years? And what was the result? The 
people having lost all sense of moral dis- 
ciplime became demoralised and dehumanised 
and were afterwards thrown away like 
sucked oranges by the planters who had 
fattened themselves by the labour of these 
people. Some hundreds of these wretched 
specimen of humanity are living at Matiaburz, 
having returned from the West Indies and other 
colonies. What is to be done for these 
people? It is a difficult social problem and 
and it cannot be solved by any individual 
efforts. If it were possible to get the help 
of the Indian Government, something might 
be dane; but the Government will not do 
‘anything till strong pressure is brought sto bear 
‘upon them by influential leaders. It is a pity 
‘that the department of emigration, which is 
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sisting as it does of Sir Habibullah, Mr. 
Hullah and Mr. Bajpeyi should be so un- 
sympathetic towards our own people. 


One cf these returned emigrants, a woman, 
stood up and harangued us for some 
minutes thus:— 


citaa avant faa seal ota aah RA ea 
Rq al ? FART AHA TAT, AA AAT, Wa Ala Vit Ga Aa 
Tar, eH feat TAA aT TET wa eA ATE AMT gga” 


“Where is that Government which sold 
us away for five years ? We lost our zxxat, 
our Dharma. We lost our caste also. We 
are useless now and nobody takes care of 
us.” 

There was righteous indignation in her 
speech, and how we wished the Government 
officials were present to get an idea of the 
estimate in which they are held by these 
returned emigrants. 

It was very difficult to pacify these 
people. The situation was growing danger- 
ous and some of the office servants were 
badly handled. Then I thought out a solution. 
I wrote outa letter to Mr. G. S. Bajpeyi 
10s. Under-Secretary for the Land, 
Education, Health and Emigration Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government, and handed it 
over to one of the leaders of these returned 
emigrants to be sent immediately by 
registered post to Simla. In that letter 
I asked the Government to make arrangements 
for sending these people to Malaya—that is 
the only solution for this difficult problem, 
and Mr. Andrews and myself are both agreed 
on this point—as early as possible. That 
pacified the mob and they went away with a 
threat, that they would return—six hundred 
of them, if no reply is received from the 
Government. Mr. Bajpeyi hasn’t sent a 
reply and I don’t expect one from him. 
Meanwhile the problem remains where it 
was. 





more Indianised than other department, con- 


FIRE-FLIES 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


‘The shore whispers to the sea 
“Write to me what thy waves ‘athe to 


say.” 


e Tht sea writes i in foam again and again 
pue wipes off the lines in a 
boisterous despair. 


Child, thou, bringest to my heart 
the babble of the wind and the water, 
the flowers’ speechless secrets, the 
clouds’ dreams, 
the mute gaze of wonder of th 
morning sky. 





| Dominion Status Promised by British 
: Labour Party 


According to a special telegram to New 
India, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, writing in 
the’ Glasgow “Forward,” says that if the 
Labor party comes to power, it has been 
decided to put India on a footing of 
Dominion Status, and asks Indians tc help 
the Party. 

It is not clear from this brief message 
in what way Mr. MacDonald wants India 
to help the Labour party. Past experience 
would not justify India’s helping any British 
party, or the British nation, or the British 
Crown, on the expectation of any promise 
made by any of them being fulfilled. There 
should be a time limit to India’s playing the 
part of “a dupe of to-morrow”. What is 
India’s duty India should and must do, 
but not because anything has been promised 
to her. The Gita teaches nishkama karma 
or the doing of one’s duty irrespective of 
what the result may be. That should be 
India’s ideal. Political freedom is the 
birth-right of all Indians, as of all 
other men. It cannot be a matter 
of bargaining. But if it were, surely 
India has already done more than 
enough for the British Empire to be entitled 


to freedom without any additional price 


having to be paid. 

It would be pessimism to say dogmatically 
that the British Labor Party would be 
incapable of keeping its word. On the other 
hand, it would be unwarranted optimism 
to believe that Mr. MacDonald’s promise would 
certainly be kept. It would be good <or the 
Labor Party if it were really able to 
keep its promise; for that party would 
then be taken to consist of a good number 
of truthful men. It would also to some extent 
weaken the grounds of the French attribution 
of perfidy to the British nation. As for 
India, a Dominion constitution would give 
her a better political status than her 


present one, though not the best that can 
be thought of or that she is entitled 
to. 


Famine in Bankura 


Mr. J. Coatman, Director of Public Infor- 
mation, Government of India, writes in 
“India in 1926-27 :” 


“Fortunately, one of the grimmest of the spectres 
which formerly dogged the Indian agriculturist’s 
footsteos, has now been laid. Famine is no longer 
the dread menace which it used to be—the rail- 
ways, canals, and the greater ubiquity and re- 
sources generally of the Indian Government have 
seen to that. A hundred years ago, in one place 
famine conditions could prevail, whilst in another, 
which is now only a few hours’ journey away 
by rail. food might be plentiful and cheap. 





Famine-stricken inhabitants of Dhului 
(Sonamukhi), Bankura 
| Photo taken by Bankura Sammilani 


Bot though food may be more easily 
transported now than formerly, what 
would happen’ if the people of some argas 
have no money to buy any kind of food? 
This is actually the case in many parts of 
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A Group of Famine-stricken People of Pakhanna-Palasdanga, Bankura 
[ Photo taken by Bankura Sammilani If 


the district of Bankura in Bengal, where 
famine conditions prevail, though food stuffs 
are not selling at famine prices. 


Mr. Coatman adds: 
“Eyen the well .marked areas of constant 
drought are now secure against famine by reason 
of the extension of well and canal irrigation and 
facilities for the use of river bed moisture.” 

It cannot be said that Bankura is an 
area of constant drought. Yet it is not 
secure against famine. It has periodical 
visitations of famine ~it is 
in the grip of that grim 
spectre now, asthe statements 
of the District Magistrate 
quoted in this Review last 
month show. ‘The ample 
means of irrigation which 
the district possessed in 
pre-British days, it does not 
at present possess. In fact 
this is more or less true of 
the whole of West Bengal, 
about which Sir W. Wilcocks 
wrote some time ago. 


Several agencies are now 
at work to give relief to 
the famine-stricken people 
of Bankura, one of which 
is the Bankura Sammilani, 
the district association for 
social. service and welfare 
werk which did,similar work 
on previous occasions and 
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has established a medical 
school and ahospital for the 
relief of poor people. The 
editor of this Review has 
been elected chairman of 
its famine relief committe. 

It is unnecessary to 
harrow the feelings of our 
readers with details of the 
sufferings of the starving 
labouring and middle class 
people. The photographs 
reproduced here will give 
them some idea of the con- 
dition of the people’ in 
distress. All sums of money, 
large or small, sent for 
their relief will be gratefully 
accepted by Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee, 91, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


mill-owners 
send bales of dhotis and saris, 
will be highly appreciated. 


kindly 
such gifts 


Famine Elsewhere in Bengal 


There is famine in some anther districts 
of Bengal also, such as Birbhum, Dinajpur, 
Murshidabad, Burdwan, ete. Several 
philanthropic agencies are also at work 
there. The appeals of these relieving bodies 
for help are published regularly in many of 
the Calcutta dailies. On the principle of 





Famine-stricken persons of Kotulpur, Bankura 
[ Photo taken by Bankura Sammilani 





Some Famine-stricken Persons -n Bankura 


| division of labour, the editor of this Review 
has interested himself specially in the case 
of Bankura, where he was born. 





A Famine-stricken Boy in Bankura 


188 
Ram Mohun Roy Memorial 
at His Birth~place 


The place of Ram Mohun 
Roy in the history of modern 
India is unique. In modern 
times he was the pioneer in 
the fields of religious, sovial, 
political and educational re- 
form. It was for this reason 
that the . late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale and others have 
called him the maker oi 
modern India. In his book 
“Young India,” pp. 118-9, 
Mr. Lajpat Rai says: “Ram 
Mohun Roy, the founder of 
the Brahmo Samaj, was the 
first nation-builder of Modern 
India.” It has been a nation- 
al reproach that no memorial 
of him has hitherto existed 
at his irth-place Radha- 
nagar in the Hughli district. A few years 
ago a movement was set on foot to erect a 
memorial worthy of him. The memorial 
commitzee wanted to construct an up-to-date 
hall in oriental style as the priucipal part 
of the programme. Other items were a full- 
size marble statue of the Raja to be placed 
outside the memorial grounds laid out as a 





Outlines of Ram 


Mohun Roy Memorial Hall at 
Radhanagar 


park, a guest-house for pilgrims, a tank 
named “Ram Mohun Sarobar” for the supply 
of good drinking water, a chair named after 
him zor the study of comparative religion 
and philosophy, and a museum for th® 
preservation of relics. ? 
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The memorial hall is now almost complete 
ata cost of about Rs. 75,000. Bat for this 
Mr. D. N. Pal, the honorary secretary, has 
already hał to advance loans to the extent 
of Rs. 28,050. To repay this loan and to 
carry out the programme in full a large sum 
of money would be stilirequired. An appeal 
for contributions has been issued signed 
by S. R. Das, the president of the committee, 
Rabindranath Tagore, ©. F. Andrews, A. H. 
Ghaznavi, and others. 


All contributions and donations will be 
thankfully received by the Hony. Treasurer, 
Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu, M. A clo B.N. 
Basu and Co. Solicitors, Temple Chambers, 
No. 6. Old Post Office Street, Calcutta, or 
Allahabad Bank Ltd, Calcutta, or Mr. D. N. 
Pal, Hony. Jt. Secy 14, Vidyasagar Street, 
Calcutta. - 


Police Surveillance over Members of the 
British Parliament Visiting India 


If anybody ever entertained any doubt 
about the British Indian Government’s policy 
— of using police surveillance over distinguished 
foreign sympathisers of India, the following 
report of the questions and answers on this 
subject in the British Parliament on April 
2nd, 1928, pnblished in the London Times 
next day, will dispel it once for all :— 


Mr. THURTLE (Shoreditch, Lab.) asked the 
Under-Secretary for India in a private notice 
question if it was in accordance with the advice 
of his Department that Opposition members of 
Parliament, when visiting India, were kept under 
police surveillane during the period of their stay 
in that country, and that reports of their speeches 
were taken by the police. 


EARL WINTERTON (Horsham),—No, Sir. 

Mr, THURTLE asked whether ‘the ` noble 
Jord would use his influence with the India Office 
to get this very disagreeable practice stopped. 

Kart Winterton replied that the Secretary for 
India would not feel entitled to interfere with the 
Government of India in this matter. The Govern- 
ment of India were responsible for law and order 
in that country ; and if, in the exercise of that 
eraretion, hey felt it Fs ered to are action 
wi o any particular person, they we 
fully entitled to do so. j aki 


We know that some time ago an American 


University Professor wanted to go to India 
and spend a year in studying Indian con- 
ditions and Comparative Religion. The 


American government issued him a- regular 
passport, but when he went to the British 
Co®@sulate to secure a visa, it was refused. 
This gentleman ‘comes from the State of 
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Massachusetts, the native State of Miss Mayo. 
Because this American professor is inter- 
nationally known to be an authority on 
“Christian Ethics” and an advocate of non- 


violence, and upholder of justice to all, 
and is opposed to Imperialism, he was 
refused permission to go to India; but Miss 


Mayo has been aided by the India Office 
and Indian official circles in India. 

Any enemy of Indian freedom is welcomed 
and aided by the British authorities in India. 
In fact they are sometimes invited (as was the 
case with Prof. Van Tyne’s visit to India) on 
the tacit or express understanding that they 
should carry on _ anti-Indian propaganda 
abroad. Mr Thurtle may object to the 
practice of the British Indian Government 
shadowing opposition members of the British 
Parliament. But the Government of India, 
under the premiership of the Rt. Hon. 
Ramsay MacDonald, passed the “lawless law” 
which is known as “The Bengal Ordinance” 
by which many innocent Indian patriots have 
been sent to jail without any trial. It is safe to 
assert that until the people of India succeed 
in securing “self-rule”’, police surveillance 
over friends of Indian freedom, foreign or 
native, will be the existing British standard 
of justice and freedom. ae 


League of Nations’ Health Section and 
India 


The London Times of April 4, 1928, 
publishes the following interesting news 
about the activities of the Health Section of 
the League of Nations :— 

‘Special study courses in malaria, arranged 
by the Health Section of the League of Nations 
for the benefit of medical men who have specia- 
ized, or desire to specialize, in malariology, are 
being held during the spring and summer in 
London, Hamburg, Paris and Rome.” 

There is no country in the world more 
malaria-ridden than India. In Bengal alone 
several millions of people fall victims to 
malaria every year. We understand the League 
of Nations’ Health Section regards India as 
the breeding place of malaria and other 
preventible diseases. If any country needs 
opportunity for its medical men to specia- 
lise in malariology, it is India. But we find 
that London, Paris, Hamburg and Rome have 
been chosen to be the centres of activity ` of 
the Health Section to combat malaria. Of 
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course, this fact again confirms the 


C -Mpress- 
ion 


that the League of Nations’ mechinery 


(various departments) are being tsed to 
promote the interests of various Haropean 
Powers. India isa member of the League 


of Nations, and India’s Delegation to the 
League should demand that the Health 


' Section of the League should made crrange- 


ments to offer courses on malariology in 
India, preferably at Calcutta because Bengal 
is its most malaria-ridden province, so that 
Indian medical men may have the oppartunity 
to specialise in the subject and thus aid in 
Stamping out malaria from India. 

_ All Indian medical associations should 
take necessary steps to make their influence 
felt in the Health Section of the League of 
Nations. 

T. D. 


We have long noted, and writtea more 
than once, that Imperialism is of various 
kinds. It is not only political and eccnomie, 
but relates also to knowledge, both general 
and technical The dominant European 
powers want not only to keep down the 
unorganised non-European races politically 
and exploit them and their countries economi- 
cally, but they also want, as far as they can, to 
have a monopoly of all higher general and 
technical knowledge-—Kditor, The stodern 
Review. 


Inter-Parliamentary Union and India 


The London Times of April 3rd publishes 
the following despatch regarding the new 
session of the Inter-Parliamentary Unioa :— 


PRAGUE, Arri 2. 
The Council of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
assembled to-day in Prague, with Baron Theodor 
Adelswaerd, the Swedish delegate, in the chair. 
Eighteen European Parliaments are represented 
at the meeting, which has for its object the pre- 
paration of the programme for the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference to be held in Berlin next 
summer. The main questions coming up for 
discussion are (1) the development of the Palia- 
mentary system; (2) the rights and duties of 
individual States, with, special reference to 
sociology ; and (3) emigration and immigration. 
he delegates were received yesterday by 
iene Masaryk at Lana, his country-seat near 
rigue. 


It is a matter of regret that India is not 
a member of the Inter-Parliamentary Uniog, 
altho many smaller nations of Europe, Asia 
and America are its members. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that India should be 
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a member of this international organization, 
so that Indian statesmen—members of the 
Legislative Assembly, may be able to parti- 
cipate in its annual sessions and come in 
perscnal touch with statesmen of other nations. 
Statesmen from other nations want to meet 
Indian leaders; but it is a fact that eren 
those British statesmen who sympathise with 
Indian aspirations become victims of British- 
Indian spies and secret police during thair 
visit to India, and hence they do not want 
to go to India. Indian statesmen can m2et 
on an equal footing with statesmen of other 
nations during the sessions of the Intar- 
Parliamentary Union. The next session of 
of the Juter-Parliamentary Union will be 
heldin Berlin, during the month of August. It 
is understood that Pandit Moti Lal Nebzvu, 
Mr. T. ©. Goswami and Dewan Chaman Lal, 
will attend ihe British Empire Parliamentary 
Union which will hold its sessions in Canada 
in Saptember. We hope these members 
of tne Indian Legislative Assembly and others 
who will visit European capitals, daring this 
summer, will attend the Berlin session of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union, at least as 
visitors. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union maintains 
its permanent headquarters at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and those Indian statesmen who have 
world vision should take steps to secure 
membership of India in this SR 


— 


Anglo-American Intellectual Co-operation 


A London despatch informed us some time 
ago that a party of twelve Cambridge unde:- 
graduates, some of whom are bearers of 
historic titles, left Southampton to get a 
first hand view as to just how New York’s 
“400” functions. They were to be guests of 
some of the best known hostesses of New 
York and also planned to visit Washington. 


“The party includes Count Serge Orloff David- 
off, of Winchester School and Trinity College ; the 
Hon. John Davies, of Trinity College, a member 
of the Cambridgeshire Hunt and a whip of the 
Cambridgeshire Beagles ; Duncan Whittaker, of 
Cliftharse, Lancashire, and St. John’s College, an 
enthusiastic hunter and marksman, and D. Foster 
Smart, of London and St. John’s College, an active 
cricketer and football player. 

lt is also_ possible Lord Burghley, son of tke 
Marquis of Exeter, of Magdalene College, interna- 
tionally famous’ as a runner, and Sir Williams 
Bart of St. John’s College, will join the party.® 


At the same time we learned that the trust- 


hs 


$ 
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tees of the Rhodes foundation selected for the 
year 1927 thirty-two American scholars from 
thirty-two States of the United States of 
America. These scholars are chosen on the 
threefold basis of intellectual ability and 
attainments, qualities of character, including 
public spirit and leadership, and interest in 
many outdoor sports. A Rhodes scholar 
receives a stipend of £400 a year for three 
years for siudy at the University of Oxford. 
No restriction is placed on a Rhodes scholar’s 
choice of studies. 

These two news-items show that the future 
lecders of Great Britain are to come in closer 
social and intellectual contact with the Ameri- 
can aristocracy which rules the Republic, and 
at tha same time no less than the sum £12,800 
or about 192,000 rupees annually is to be spent 
by the Rhodes trust to train Americans in 
ths atmosphere of the University of Oxford 
and to inculcate in them certain ideas which 
will promote Anglo-American friendship. 

Great Britain’s economic and industrial 
prosperity in the past largely depended 
upon India and literally billions of pounds 
sterling have been drained from India to 
enrich the British people, and this process of 
erriching British peoples by the exploitation 
of India is still going on. And yet neither 
the British capitalists, nor the Britishers who 
live upon their pensions from India, nor the 
British Governmeut are anxious to give 
fellowships to Indian scholars in large numbers, 
to study in British Universities as a means 
of promoting Indo-British friendship. It 
seems to us that the existing race prejudice 
and the desire to keep India under subjection 
prevents any generous act on the part of 
Britishers and the British Government 
tewards the people of India. 

To promote solidarity among various 
paoples or different sections of the same people 
intimate social contact and intellectual co- 
operation are essential. Those in India who 
bave ideas about Greater India and Asian 
solidarity, will have to devise means to 
receive Indians from other parts of the world 
anad Asian scholars in large numbers in 


Indian Universities ; and at the same time’ 


first-rate Indian scholars must be sent abroad 
to bring India closer to other nations which 
are interested in bringing about friendly 
understanding with the people of India. 
There can never be genuine Indo-British 
co-operation unless Great Britain changes 
he? atitude towards India At the same 
t?me it is evident that the leaders of India 
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will have to put forward supreme and 
sincere efforts to promote Indian interests 
on a world wide scale. India needs a Cecil 
Rhodes who will endow a foundation to 
enable first-rate Indian scholars to go abroad 


and to found Chairs on International Rela- . 


tions in Indian Universities and to bestow 
scholarships on worthy Indians from abroad 
and Asian scholars to study in Indian Uni- 
versities. The systematic British efforts to 
promote Anglo-American co-operation affords 
valuable lessons. T. D. 


Schemes To Encourage Japanese Industry 


The Japanese National Products Encourage- 
ment Association has selected ten industries 
which are to be recommended for Government 
aid. These are iron and steel, dye-stuffs, soda 
ash, shipbuilding, wooleu textiles, automobiles. 
aluminium, artificial fertilizers, machinery, and 
silk and silk textiles. The purpose of the proposed 
Government aid is to increase domestic production 
and reduce imports of these commodities. 
Japanese producers of acid Bessemer isteel are now 
agitating ior even higher duties. 

The above news-item will be of soms 
interest to Indian industrialists, business 
men and political leaders. Indian industries 
must bə protected and promoted ; and for 
this purpooe Indian business men should 
organize on All-India National Chamber of 
Commerce, which should co-operate with the 
Indian National Congress, to secure passage 
of such measures as are necessary for the 
protection of Indian commercial interests. 
Indian business men, for their own interest 
and for the benefit of the nation, should 
follow the foot steps of the late J. N. Tata 
and endow Indian Universities for scientific 
researches which will aid development of 
Indian industries. 


are 


Research and Iudustries 


In the modern world science and indus- - 


try are moving hand-in-hand. Great industrial 
concerns of various countries are deliberately 
patronising scientific research, with the 
express purpose of utilising the result 
for the progress of industy. The General 
Electric Company in America maintains one 
of the best equipped research departments 
in the world, conducted by .the foremost 
scientists. A recent statement issued to the 
share-holders of the General Electric Co. 
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‘makes the following announcement of the 
achievements of the research department :— 
The development of the cathode ray vacuum 
tube by Dr. W.D. Coolidge. was signalized by the 
award to him of the Howard N. Potts medal of the 
Franklin Justitute, on October 20th. Numerous 
experiments are being carried on to determine the 
effect of cathode rays upon inert matter and 
. living tissues so that commercial and sherapeutic 
applications may be developed. 
i Dr. Irving Langmuir, in the Jladcratory at 
Schenectady, N. Y., developed a methcd of using 
atomic hydrogen in connection with an electric 
. are for welding metals, and, almost simeltaneously 
Mr. Peter Alexander, in the laboratory at Lynn, 
Mass., developed a method for using hydrogen gas 
as a shield around the arc in electris welding. 
Both of these methods fuse the parts sc perfectly 
that the joint is as strong and duct:le as the 
original metal. Commercial applications of these 
methods are now being developed and new fields 
are being sought for their further ,application. 
Indian industrialists are lagging behind 
in their duty of patronising scientific 
research. They should aid scientific and 
engineering schools and send promising 
Indian scholars abroad to acquire tie best 
scientific education, to be applied to the 
development of Indian industries. 


T. D, 


The Old Order and the New 


The failure of the wheat erop ia certain 
localities of the Punjab has created a situa- 
- tion which sets one to think histcrically, 
The zamindars whose holdings have suffered 
most made an organised march on Lahore, 
in order to show the condition of ths crop. 
samples of which they carried with them- 
selves, to the authorities and press tham for 
remission of the Land Revenue. Ccngress 
workers have also been doing excellent work 
in the way of impressing upon the suffering 
zamindars the justice of and necessity for 
such remission, as well as the non-criminal 
nature of any agitation carried on peace- 
fully for non-payment of taxes. For, taxes 
are paid out of the annual produce of the 
soil, and if there be no produce or little 
produce, taxes should also accordingly cease 
altogether or be reduced proportionately. 


The principle of remission of taxes was 
widely accepted by all rulers ‘in pre-Eritish 
India. The taxes that they collected in a 
good year were never spent altogethez, as is 
generally done by modern Budget makers. 
Something was always carried over foz evil 
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days. Itis no doubt true that in those days 
taxation was not such a large scale and 
centralised affair as it is to-day and thezefore 
it was easy for°the many lords of taxation 
fo assess taxes more carefully than now and 
with an eye to the circumstances of each 
particlar assessee. If is not possible to-day to 
ravert to the old system, but the same end 
could be achieved, perhaps better achieved, 
by having recourse to modern methods of 
elaborate crops insurance. Instead of spend- 
ing the whole of the taxes received from 
the half-starved populace on the extravagant 
institutions which Government are in the 
habit of calling “essential”, it would perhaps 
yield far more social good if a portion cf it 
wer3 set aside every year to subsidise a 
scheme of crop insurance to which the land- 
holders would also contribute. Such an 
arraiagement would be of immense benefit 
to the people as well as to the Govarn- 
ment, which would thus be assured of a more 
uniform yield in taxes. 

As to the movement for remissior of 
taxes in the Punjab, we believe if is a good 
sign. For nearly all social or podlitical 
reform comes of peaceful or violent coercion. 
Among the two kinds of coercion we advo- 
cate the peaceful variety; for the other one 
often yields more evil than good and as 
such can not be supported. We hope 
thoughtful Indians everywhere would take 
up the cause of the Punjab zamindars, not 
so mich on account of sympathy for the 
particular persons concerned this time, as 
for the principle which underlies the move- 
ment. The principle is one on the estab- 


lishment of which depends much of the 
future well-being of the Indian peasantry. 
A. OC. 


Indian Hockey Team in Amsterdam 


The Indian team is doing exceedingly well 
in the Olympic Hockey Tournament. They mey 
have cone even better by the time this issue 
comes out of the press. Dhyan Chand, the 
Indian Centre Forward, has been dubbed tke 
world’s greatest centre forward, and well may 
he desarve such a name. 


The success of the Olympic team sent over 
by India has done much to elevate India in 
the eyes of thesporting nations; for “in éheir 
opinion a nation which can turn out geol 
sportsmen can also provide good workers in 
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any other field . of life—soldiers, - politicians, 
teachers, industrialists and what not. For 
just as the Waterloo of a century ago was 
won on the play-ground of Eton, the 
Waterloo of to-day, that which it is being 
fought internationally against man’s lower 
nature. the cause of imperialism, economic 
exploitation and moral degradation, will also 
be won on the play-grounds of the number- 
less schools that are growing up everywhere 
to educate young humanity. 


We must not, however, forget the average 
low standard of sports in India, in the 
excitement of seeing our best men wrest 
sportag honours from other nations. First 
of all, by far the largest number of Indian 
younz men are no sportsmen at all. Secondly, 
those few who are sportsmen are mostly 
so In Spite of circumstances. They get no 
facilities in the way of training, playgroands, 
appavatus, etc, and it is a wonder that we 


still produce a few Dhyan Chands here and : 


there. While other nations look into every 
nook anc corner of their lands to discover 
prospective champions, we do nothing of 
the kind; rather in many cases, would-be 
champions are treated by their parents and 
teachers like would-be criminals, and every 
effort is made to squeeze all sport out of 
them. Let us all who are feeling a sort of 
prid: in the exploits of the Indian team 
abrcad ask ourselves if we are doing our 
best to foster the growth of sports, athletics 
and physical culture in India. If we are not, 
have we a right to feel proud ? 


A. C. 


Municipal Administration in Calcutta 


We do not know if municipal administra- 
tion in Indian cities and towns other than 
“the second city in the British Empire” is 
any better than it is in the last-named 
place—it would be no consolation to think 
thas most likely it was more or less the 
sama everywhere ; but we are perfectly sure 
thas the Corporation of Calcutta will be hard 
to deat for callous inefficiency and aloofness 
fron popular sufferings and complaints. 
Corruption would have been a better descrip- 
tion, had we been sure that all this indifference 
anc mismanagement wasdue to abuse of powers, 
misappropriation of public funds and bribeay 
incflged in by some or most of the corpora- 
tiðn’s officers. But in the absence of proper 
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grounds to charge the corporation officials 
with corrupt practices, we shall limit our 
comments to the effects of the unknown 
cause, which, in our inability to call it 
corruption. we may perhaps call criminal 
neglect or inefficiency. ; 


First of all, the city’s water supply is 
hopelessly faulty. Filtered water is obtained 
by the citizens with great difficulty and 
even then during only a limited number of 
hours. Although most householders are 
forced by the Corporaticn to instal elaborate- 
plumbing work in their houses, these are. for 
all practical purposes often mere ornaments ; 
for sanitary flushing attachments almost 
never get any water in them and taps 
situated above the groud floor are dry as the 
Sahara. The whole system of water supply, _ 
if we may call it a system, is so exasperating 
that not a day passes without a million 
voices loudly wishing a sad and painful end | 
for those who are at the root of all their 
suffering. Due to lack of sufficient filtered 
water the poorer sections of the population 
often have to draw upon contaminated 
sources of water supply, eg, filthy tanks, 
ponds, ete. This is sending up Calcutta’s 
cholera mortality fearfully; but nothing can 
be done to fight the situation with the ex- 
isting supply of pure water. The mortality 
from typhoid and allied diseases is surely 
due very largely to the lack of proper- 
flushing arrangements in the city. In this 
case, the conditions are far worse, for un- 
filtered water is nearly as rare in Calcutta 
houses as the Okapi. As an irate corres- 
pondent pointed out in the local Press: 

Under Section 223 of the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, the occupier of any p-emises connected wit 
the municipal water supply shall be entitled to 
have, free of charge, 1500 gallons of filtered 
water for every rupee paid to the corporation, as 
the consolidated rate on.account of such premises, 
together with a sufficient supply of unfiltered 
water for flushing privies, urinals and drains, and 
cleansing stables, cattlesheds and cow houses 
within the premises. Under section 218 of the said 
Act the pressure of the supply of filtered water in 
the municipal mains in Calcutta shall continuously 
be not less than 40 ft. and the pressure of the 
supply of unfiltered water shall likewise be not 
less than 40 fit, 

In actual fact the pressure in the case of 
unfiltered and filtered water is probably 
more than 4ft ; but it Is nowhere near being 
“continuously” 40 ft. We do not know 
whether a house-holder paying twenty rupees 
a month as consolidated rate can get through 
his own house pipes 80,000 gallons of 
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filtered water during the hours that water 
flows in the pipes. Itis very likely that one 
would require to instal a hundred taps with 
separate connecting pipes to get this suply 
fo flow info his buckets : such is the pressure 
under which water is supplied in Calentta. 
As to unfiltered water, a man is lucky i: he 
gets 30,000 drops after being forced to pay 
twenty rupees a month for if. 

Secondly, the way that many roads are 
watered in many parts of the City shoulc be 
a revelation to those who practise the art of 
make-believe. What with leaky hoses and 
low pressure the water scarcely spouts a few 
feet with the result that the roads present 
-a dusty and dry surface with’ occasional 
patches of mud. This, combined with the 
filth that is left in many places unremoved 
for hours by the scavengers, provides a Just 
for the citizens? bomes, food and nostrils 
which is truly rich in its bacilli consent 
' During the scavengers’ strike in Calcutta it was 
rumoured that the corporation had many 
thousand scavengers and watering coolies 
in their service. .These men even received 
rerauneration for working extra time. The 
number given out was something like 14300. 
Judging by results one doubts whether half 
that number actually work to clean and 
water the city thoroughfares. And even that 
number perhaps does not work full t.me, 
let alone over time. Of course one woulc be 
mistaken to hold such views seriously 
and to think that the fourteen thousand 
workers are not all of them real men but 
only book entries drawing real salaries, 
However that may be, there is no doubt that 
the work is done with great slovenliness. 

Thirdly, the Municipal Court often zets 
hold of respectable citizens and fines them 
for such offences as committing nuisance by 
allowing garage water to flow on to the paved 
footpaths outside. When one sees how 
most or many garages are allowed by the 
Corporation to be erected without under- 
ground drain connections, when one sees 
that numerous cars are washed every day 
everywhere allowing water to flow on bót- 
paths as well as on the roads themselves, and 
when one sees even dhobies beating other 
people’s shirts to tatters on the same sacred 
footpaths, one naturally doubts whether 
such cases are the results of any real offence 
or of the offence of not paying scme 
municipal underling his due two annas. 
Judging by the amount of filthy food stuff, 
adulterated ghee, oil, milk and what not 
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that is being daily allowed by the 
municipality to be sold to the citizens; 
also judging by the way that hair-cutters 
are allowed tu use the same towel, unwashed 
brush, ʻasterilised razor, comb, brush, ete. 
and even the same soap. lather on thirty 
different men; and by the: way that a tub 
of stagnant liquid is allowed to serve in 
hundreds of restaurants for the “washing” 
of twenty dozen cups in - one morning ; and 
by many other things, the municipal lords of 
Calcutta must truly be overworked to 
attend to their real duties properly. They 
have hardly time enough to harass the 
respectable citizens; then why expect them 
to punish the pucca criminals ? 

The question naturally arises; who is 
to blame and how are we to remedy 
things ? The blame should mainly fall on 
the evi. traditions along which municipal 
administzation bas been carried on in Calcutta 
for years and tnen on those pseudo-patriots 
who, in the name of patriotism, never hesi- 
tated to keep up the evil and perhaps even 
consoled their conscience that it was after all 
a means to an end. As to the remedy, it 
lies in the hands of the citizens, wko should 
wake up and werk hard to uproot the vile 
system of inefficiency and spineless acquies- 
cence in evil traditions. We must have real 
citizens and honest hard workers to manage 
the city’s affairs, not fire-eating heroes who 
allow thousands of their fellow-citizens to 
die like fleas before their eyes. 


A. C. 


The Renaissance of Indian Dancing. 


Tne Indian National Herald of Bombay-— 


has devoted an article to the revival of the 
ancient Indian art of dancing attempted to 
be brought about by Mrs. Leila Sokhey, 
whose endeavour is described elsewhere in 
the present issue of this Review. Says the 
“Herald ” :— 


Probably the most exquisite as also the most 
universal form of art is dancing. The high per- 
fection achieved by ancient India in this art is 
now a matter of history- 


Dancing in India is, at. the ‘present time, 
unfortunately associated with what is called the 
“social evil.” This is the result of an uncongenial 
atmosphere of our degenerate society, an atmos- 
phere that suppresses all healthy expression of 
the natural instincts. It is, therefore, devoid of 
all intellestual purpose and artistic sense. ‘The 
task for those who decide to resuscitate tifis 
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ancient art asà power for cultural advancement 
is, tharefore, obviously not an easy one. 


A COURAGEOUS EFFORT 


. Itis gratifying that a courageous effort to 
uplift the lost art of old Indian dancing is being 
made by Mrs. Leila Sokhey, well-known by the 
staze name of ‘Menaka, a highly cultured Bengali 
lady who comes ofa high-caste Brahmin family. 
Havirg been educated. in Kogland from her early 
age, she has mastered the technique of Western 
danciag.. After her return to India she realised 
with rare artistic instinct, the immense possibilities 
of reviving the old Indian dancing with its wonder- 
ful beauty and spiritual significance, some idea of 
whick may be obtained from the ancient paintings 
and sculptures that have survived from the past, 
like those of the Ajanta Caves and other similar 

_ monuments of the ancient civilisation of India. 

The “Herald” adds that “Mrs. Sokhey 
is tne only Indian lady to make pioneer 
effor s in this direction.” If it be meant by 
this that she is the first respectable Indian 
lady to adopt dancing as a profession, 
that is probably true. But more than 
two years ago, dancing of a highly artistic 
character, free from sensual or even sensuous 
suggastion, and having “spiritual significance”, 
was>-shown by some girls and young 
ladies at Santiniketan, particularly 
as part of the acting of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s “Dancing Girl’s Worship” 
in Bangali. The performance of this play 
has been repeated by them several times. 

In the opinion of Mrs. Sokhey, “dancing 

‘is a form of spontaneous self-expression.” 

Waat are the sources at present available for 
the guidance of those who aspire to resuscitate 
the art of Indian dancing from its degenerate 
position ? I enquired. 

- Mrs. Sokhey enumerated three main sources. 

ame-y, the Hindu concepts of the art embodied 

in the surviving though scattered literature on the 
subject, the old paintings and sculptures, and 
finally, the current practices and conventions of 
dancing now prevalent in the northern and 

southarn parts of the country. . 

“We also cannot neglect,” she added, “the forms 
now ‘elt lingering in the folk dancing in the 
different parts of the country”. 
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J. T. Sunderland 


The Reverend Dr. J. T. Sunderland of 
America completed the 86th year of his age 
in February last. Though so old, he con- 
tinues to work as indefatigably for the good 


of India as when he was younger. It 
is more than 32 years ago that the 
resent writer had the honour and 


privicfe of making the acquaintance of 
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this great friend of India and humanity id 
Allahabad, where he delivered lectures in 
the Kayastha Pathshala and other institu- 
tions. During his second visit to India also, 
when he was the guest of Sir J. C. Bose in 
Caleutta, we had the privilege of meeting and 


holding conversations with him. : 
We cannot say how grateful we are for 
the generous help which he has always 


given us in unstinted measure in conducting 
the Modern Review. 

May he live long to see India free and 
to give us wise counsel for years after we 
have attained freedom ! 


—v 


Professor D. | K. Karve 


There have been rejoicings in Poona and 
elsewheras on the occasion of the Vist birth- 
day of Professor D. K. Karve, the founder 
of the Indian Women’s University. Ever 
since the idea of a woman’s university took 
hold of his mind, he has promoted its cause 


with unsurpassed devotion, perseverance 
and industry. He has passed the biblical 
limit of three score years and ten. But 


our ancient Hindu prayer for longevity 
is “shatam jiva” “live a hundred years.” 
The prayers of all those who love and 
respect the professor will be that he may 
live to be a centenarian and be in possession 
of his powers to the last. 


Ram Mohun Roy Tomb Repairs Fund 


The following donations to the above 
fund are acknowledged with thanks: Mr. 
S. N. Mallik, Rs. 100, paid; donation on the 
occasion of the shraddha ceremony of ‘the 
late Mr. G.N. Ray, LCS, by his brothers, 
Rs. 500, out of which Rs. 250 has been 
received; Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerji, Re. 1. 


n 


Principalship of Calcutta Presidency 
College 


When Mr. Stapleton was promoted and 
made director of public instruction in 
Bengal, Prof. Sir Jehangir Coyajee was ap- 
pointed to act in his place as principal- of 
the Calcutta Presidency College. But though 
Prof. Coyajee possesses sufficient ability and 
loyalty tc be considered fit for a knight- 
hood, imperial British blood does not flow in 
his veins. The post 


é of principal of - the: 
premier Government College in Bengal iè a' 
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To win it, scholarship 
is not enough ; loyalty, evea loyalism, is 
not enough; the power to command the 
respect and cd-oparation of the students 
and staff is not enough. One must be 
a trusted British imperialist, and that no 
Indian can be. So the British Principai cf 
Hughli College has been drafted from is 
quiet field of work to preside over the 
stormy destinies of Presidency College. 

If Sir Coyajee had been made pucca 
principal and had succeeded in maintaining 
discipline among his students, which it may 
be taken for granted he would have succeedad 
in doing, if would have proved that where 
2 British officer had baen a failure, an 
Indian had proved a success. That would have 
been intolerable. 

There is another point to be taken into 
consideration. It is getting to be a traditicn 
that, to be made the Director of Public In- 
striiction ia Bengal, a British professor or 
pri cipal (of course, no Indian need . aspire 
to +e job) of the Presidency College should 
kic: \up a row with the students and get 
thra ned—at least there should be a report thet 
he vas thrashed. Mr. Oaten qualified himse-f 
in that way and became Director, and his succes- 
sor, Mr Stapleton, followed suit. If Mr. 
Stapleton’s snecessor in the principalship 
has the ambition of being some day tha 
educational director of the province, he has 
only to avail himself of the tip, which is 
meant only for Europeans. This gives an 
indication of a further reason why Siz 
Jehangir Coyajee has lost thejob. He canno‘ 
nave the consolation that he may have saved 
his skin thereby: for it was out of the 
question for av Indian like him to qualify 
aimself for the directorship in the approv- 
ed traditional style. 


political appointment. 


Reorganisation of the Medical Service 


The recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
jion were unfair and unjust from the Indian 
oint of view—and in India Indian interests 
tone ought to be consulted. But the Govern- 
ent of India has outdone even the Lee 
commendations in injustice in its communi- 
e regarding the reorganisation of the Indian 
edical Service. That Service is henceforth 
consist of 802 officers, of whom 212 must 
- Europeans and 90 may be either 
ropean or Indians. To provide employ- 
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these 302 officers, 
are required. 143 of thes3 posts 
ed for Europeans, aad 94 are meant for 
either Huropeans or Indians. So the majority of 
the posts arə reserved for Huropeaus. But the 
remaining posts are not resarved for [udiaus. 
There is no legal bar to Europeans holding 
any or all of them ! And this is the arrange- 
ment made for India, a country which 
Indians call their own. It is quite in 
keeping with the brand of justice yclept 
British. Some of the reasons for this 
characteristically British arrangement wili 
ba understood from the following paragraph 
of the communique :— 

The Indian Medical Service constituted on the 
same broad linesas at present will be retaned 
primarily tc meet the needs of the Indian Army. 
In order to ‘maintain the necessary minimum war 
reserve of Military Medical Officers, and to provide 
European medical attendance for European O-ticsra 
of the Supericr Civil Services and‘ their families, 
Local Governments will be required to employ a 
stated number of Indian Medical Service Officers. 
The Government of India will draw on the same 
service to meet the requirements of the Civil 
administration, for which they are responsible. 

The majority of superior medical posts 
must be reserved for providing Huropean 
medical atterdance for European Officers of 
the Superior Civil Services and their families, 
who are only a few thousand all told. 
These men and their families should 
remain in Great Britain and have British 
medical attendance to their heart’s content. 
We do not want them, they are thrust upon 
us. Bat it is no use arguing. British rule 
in India rests on force, not on justice or 
logic, and we cannot resort to force. 


237 posts 
are reserr- 


meat for 


An Agent Provocateur in the Punjab 


The Tribune of Lahore has rendered 
signal service to the public by bringing 
to light the doings and intentions of one 
K.C. Banerji, who was sentenced in Lahore to 
five years’ rigorous imprisonment by Mr. 
Mazisirate Phailbus for being in possession 
of an unlicansed revolver and cartridges, 
but was subsequently released under orders 
of the local government, as he was a police 
informer. ‘ae Tribune has proved by the 
publication of fac similes of Banerji’s 
letters (whose authenticity Panjab Government 
officials have not denied) and other proofs 
that he went from the U. P. to the* Pagjab 
to get up a revolutionary or terrorist move- 
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ment. While in jail, he used to receive 
communications and money from tbe police, 
which was illegal. 

It has lohg been suspected and believed 
that agents provocateurs have been 
all along doing their nefarious work in 
many provinces of India. Some or all 
of the approvers in political dacoity and 
revolutionary trials may have been agents 
provocatenrs, Long ago, Forward and other 
papers published a representation made to 
the authorities by some political prisoners, 
containing definite allegations against some 
agents provocateurs named therein. But no 
official reply to it has yet appeared. 


Credit for the Discoveries in Mohen- 
jo-iare 


Sir Arthur Keith writes in the New York 


Times Magaxine :— 


Until now only two lands could irightly claim 
te represent the cradle of civilization; one 1s 


Egypt, in the valley of the Nile: the other is 
Mesopotamia, watered by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. But now there enters a third and 
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serious claimant—the valley of the Indus, in the 
north-west corner of India. The ancient cities 
which have been laid bare in the arid plains of 
the Indus by Sir John Marshall, Director General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, and the 
preliminary account he has published concerning 
them must transform the outlook of every one 
who is seeking to find out when, where and how 
modern man came by his civilization. 


In accordance with the approved 
imperialistic principle, Sir Arthur Keith gives 
all the credit to Sir John Marshall for the 
discoveries made in the valley of the Indus, 
the Indian archaeologists who actually did the 


work not being even mentioned. Sir 
John himself; however, has given their 
names in the article he has contributed 


to the Hindu University Magaxine, from 
which an extract has been made in our 
Indian Periodicals section. But Sir John’s 
article will have a limited circulation, Sir 
Arthur’s a much wider one. Blessed be 


imperialism in everything ! 


Educational Reform . Needed in Bengal 


In a lecture delivered before the Caleutta 
Rotary. Club, Dr. W. A. Jenkins made out 
a %ood case for educational reform in Bengal. 
fie quoted some. teachers” and pupils 


erent, th, e a 
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howlers, gave a grapaic description of the 
bambəo and mud hovels in which many 
high schools are located, said that even the 
miserable pittances shown in the school 
accounts as teachers’ salaries were not in manv 
cases received by the teachers, and gave an 
idea of the poor intellectual equipment and 
resources; for intellectual life possessed by the 
teachers in the small Bengal village schools, 
Said he :— 

The conditions under which the teachers worker 
almost condoned their great deficiencies, and thei 
economic position necessitated their undertakin; 
a considerable amount of, work out of school hours 
In fact they began their school duties tired ani 
disheartened. : 

Bengal had two-thirds of the number of Hig: 
Schools in England, and yet they received in Goverr 
ment assistance only one one hundred and sixtieth c 
the amount granted at Home. The Governmen 
was- contributing 12% lakhs per annum toward 
the upkeep of the aided High Schools. An addi 
tional 12% lakhs would suffice to guarante 
reasonable minimum _ salaries to all teachers an 
to grant aid to all efficient High Schools, provide 
the system was overhauled and reorganized. 


What Government does for education i: 
Bengal will be better understood from th 
following comparative table of Governmen: 
educational allotments in 1924-25, compilec 
from the Statistical Abstract for Britis 
India, fourth issue : 


Province Population Educational Expenditur 

from Govt. Fund 
Bengal 46,695,536 Rs. 1.33,82,96' 
Uz P. 45,975,787 »  1,72,28,491 
Madras 42.818985. » 171,38,54 
Panjab 20,685 024 »  1,18,84,36 
Bombay 19,348,219 » 1,84,47,16. 


100 Persian Students to Europe 


The Persian Parliament has passed a bil 
in favour of sending every year for si 
successive years a hundred students 4 
Europe to study different sciences. TH 
population of Persia is estimated at ] 
millions, that of the British-ruled province 
in India 246,960200. Therefore, 
Persian seale, the British Government 
India ought to send at least 2,000 stude: 
every year to Kurope for scientific trainin; 









Child Marriage Banned in Ksshmir 


It is reported that, before leaving - 
Europe, for which there is no ufice 








the Maharaja of Kashmir has 
ed an enactment prohibiting child 
e and making it punishable under 


ry recently some Calcutta Indian dailies 
ected in English have been publishing 
; contributions in support of child 
age. 


j 


Bamungachi Shooting 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, Magistrate of Howrah, 


'ineurred the wrath of Anglo-Indian 
‘ors and the European Association, because 
has criticised the conduct of Mr. Sturgis, 
erintendent of Police, and of Captain 
istie of the Frontier Rifles in connection 
1 the shooting of some railway strikers 
Bamungachi. That when the district 
ristrate is quite at hand his help should be 
od for in an emergency, that there should 
no shooting without due previous warning, 
b there should be no shooting except when 
crowd actually assumes a threatering 
tude, that there should be no shooting if 
crowd is not advancing but rather 
‘eating, that the objects of shooting should 
to stop an advance and to disperse the 
wd and that therefore the shooters should 
w, that there should be no picking 
shooting of individuals for punish- 
it, are such obvious rules for dealing 
h unruly crowds that it is surprising that 
Dutt has been condemned for judging 
the conduct of the two European officers 
ording to those rules. But we are mis- 
>n in using the word ‘surprising.’ In 
Binion of Mr. Dutt’s critics, whatever any 
‘opean officers do is right, and no Indian 
st sit in judgment over them even if 
official and legal duty requires him to 
SO. 
‘Mr. Dutt’s critics blame him for not 
ig on the spot when the shooting had 
be done. But a Magistrate cannot be 
nitous ; he has various duties to 
arge. It was the duty of his subordin- 
the Police Superintendent, to inform 
that an emergency had arisen. It is 

















oting at all if he had been asked by 
lice to geome and hardie the situation. 
. Dutt’s critics have gravely assumed 
neapacity not only of himself but of 
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all Indian district officers to maintain law 
and order, because he has, criticised 
those who resorted to shooting !` Will these 
Sapient men draw up a list of all the bloody 
riots which have taken place in the various 
districts of India, giving in each case the 
name of the officer responsible for the peace 
of the district ? 

The railway authorities will not budge 
an inch from the position they have taken 
up even to meet the needs of the most 
poorly paid of their employees ;—they are 
determined to starve the men into surrender. 
As magistrate Mr. Dutt can do nothing to 
ameliorate the condition of the strikers. 
Yet he must bea held responsible for whatever 
may happen! ‘This is fine justice. 


India Wins Olympic Hockey Honour 


A Reuter’s telegram has been received 
annotincing thal the Indian hockey team has 
won the Olympic hockey final, defeating 
Holland by three goals to ml. The hockey 
zeam from India went through the Olympic 
series without allowing any of their 
antagonists to score a single goal against 
them. In the Olympic games India defeated 


Austria by goals to nil, 
Belgium by 9 goals io nil, 
Denmarkky 5 goals to nil, 
Switzerland by 6 goals to nil, 
Holland by 3 goals to nil. 

India has scored more than thrice tke 


rumber of goals obtained by any other 
eountry competing in the tournament. 


China and Japan 


China has been suffering from civil war 
fcr a number of years. On the top of these 
miseries have come the military operations 
sonducted agairst her on her own soil by 
Japan. Whatever excuses or reasons Japan 
may bring forward in justification of her 
action, the invasion of an unaggressive 
country by a foreign nation cannot be 
ecnsidered legitimate. The allegation of some 
Chinese soldiers’ hostile action against some 
Japanese in China, even if true, cannot be 
a sufficient ground for the invasion of Chin® 


Japan aud China are both. members of the” 


L2ague of Nat:ons. But just as China’s 


ee 


membership did not avail to prevent British 
aggression against her, so has it not availed 
to prevent ` Japan’s aggressive conduct. 
Technical explanations may, of course, be 
given as to why the League cannot intervene, 
But cannot the articles of the covenant of 
the League be so changed as to obviate the 
technical objections which can at present 
be discerned ? 

The best tring that can happen in the 
present situation is the unification of all 
parties in China for defending the country 
against Japan, their common enemy. The 
cause of freedom would gain immensely by 
the defeat of Japan by a united Chinese 
nation. 

Japan has incurred odium in Asia by 
her conquest and enslavement of Korea. 
Her action in China has turned Asiatic 
feeling against her still more. It was at 
first hoped that she would take a leading 
satt in the emancipation of Asia. 
» batever her real intention may be, actual 
events appear to show that she wants herself 
to bestride as much of Asia as she can in 
the place of the European powers. 


All Parties Constituent Conferetrce 


We are not in the secrets of the All 
Parties Leaders as to the reasons why they 
have undertaken to draft a constitution for 
India acceptable to and accepted by all 
parties. If, as has been suggested in some 
papers, it is a tacit and indirect acceptance 
of Lord Birkenhead’s challenge to Indians 
to produce an agreed constitution, we are 
afraid the move has not been a prudent 
one. For, considering the various direct 
and indirect means at the disposal of 
Government to preduce disunion, it would 
not be practicable to draft a constitution 
acceptable to all parties, particularly as any 
number of parties may arise mushroom-like 
all of a sudden and obtain Government 
recognition. We would rather have challen- 
ged Lord Birkenhead to produce a constitu- 
tion acceptable to all Indian parties without 
the help of Indians. He would have been 
sure to fail. 

Let us hope, however, that the All Parties 


Leader’s attempt is not an answer to 
Lord, Birkenhead’s challenge. We shall be 
Sincerely pleased if the Conference 


succeed in producing a good constitution 
for India: It will have a theoretical Value, 
— Lm Fe... 
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essential points. It may also have a pr: 
value, if on Labour coming to power, 
party can be induced to adopt if in hei 
to give India self-rule. We say this, be 
at present India doesnot appear to posses. 
actual (as opposed to the potential) stre 
to independently bring any constitu: 
into force. Such strength may be ait 
the cause or the effect of a revolution, tho 
it may be a peaceful one  . 

If we were asked to draft a ganeh, 
we might prefer to acquire the strength 
give independent effect to it before und 
taking the task. But, may be, labouring 
the task is a means of acquiring that s 
of strength. 


“Tainted Money.” 


Mr. N. M. Joshi having received sor 


Bore money from Russia for the relief of the m 
ut,” 


workers on strike in Bombay, opinions ha 
been expressed against the acceptance 

such money. OÉ course, it would not | 
tight to accept money from anybody for a 

aDarchical or revolutionary purpose. B 
when money is given for the relief of distres 
it may be accepted. The Russian proletari 
party in power may be rightly held to hay 
been guilty of bloodshed. But how many oft 
present-day great nations of the wori 
free from that taint? The Third Interr-@qq 
may be desirous of producing plo 
revolutions in many countries; so the 
ought not to be any political dealings wi 
if. But several imperialistic powers 
believed to be responsible, in part at les 
for the bloody civil war in China. Shy 
or should not charity be accepted frou: 
nationals of those countries ? | 
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Bardoli Satyagraha. 


-The people of Bardoli continue to offer st 
non-violent, resistance to the efforts of 
Bombay Government to make them accept 
unreasonably enhanced land revenue settler 
Government officials are going on relentle 
with their task of attaching and selling, 
property of the tenants. But the spirij 
the people has not been crushed by 
persecution. All honour to them, If 
struggle in which victory or defeat w 
equally inglorious- for the Bombay Gi 
ment. About a dozen membérs of 
have resigned their seats in protest : 
duerinel antian of the R 
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nment. It is fo 
mtn themselves for 
rriag “S unopposed. 
Vets 
‘ip Brahman-Controlled Autocracy.” 


be hoped they will 
re-election and be 
















y Sir Michael O’Dwyer writes in the Times 
“London that “the [Simon] Commission is 
w master of the situation ; it has realized 
at the Swarajists do not speak for the 
verse Indian peoples, but only for a small 
inority, whose real aim is to restore a 
ahman-controlled autocracy of the higher 
indu castes, under a camouflage of demo- 
‘atic form with which they hope to delude 
e British public.” Hither Sir Michael does 
t know what he is talking about, or is 
liberately trying to deceive the British 
blic. the Swarajya party was founded 
y Mr. C. R. Das, who was not a Brahman. 
still owes moral allegiance to Mahatma 
andhi, who is not a Brahman. Not being 
warajists (or any other ists,) we do not know 
1 the Swarajya leaders of the other 
ovinces of India and their caste, butin Bengal, 
nme of the most prominent Swarajists may 
e named. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Subhas 

handra Bose, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr, 
| firmal Chandra Chandra, Dr. B. ©. Roy, Mr. 
yyini Ranjan Sarker, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das, 
! an. Akhil Chandra Datta are not Brahmans. 
a I, C. Goswami is a Brahman. The alle- 
ation that the Swarajists want to establish 
Brahman-controlled autocracy is absolutely 
alse. But supposing they did want to 
; Stablish such an autocracy, is an indigenous 
atoeracy controlled by an indigenous 
'e 38 of people inherently worse than the 
paien autocracy controlled by foreign die-hards 
} presented by Sydenham, O’Dwyer, Craddock 

Co.? Would not the former be considered 
\pr preferable to the latter by all except 
pone hypocrites ? 


+ 
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Rats and Plague 


Everybody, from the schoolboy upwards 
-aows that plague is a disease of rats 
Married to humans by the rat fiea and tha; 
8 Tat as the primary cause of plague is 
ta! pest which should be destroyed wherever 
þe? 120. Professor Gabriel Pett recently 
Ẹ ‘ivered a speech at the Sorbonne, Paris, 

‘ore ‘an International gathering, in whic 
~~: dwelt upon the menace of the rat witi 


mM o r 


great ability and emphasis. We are not in 
a position as yet to discuss the merits of 
his discourse, as it has not yet been reported 
ia full in any ‘available paper But some 
comment is necessary on an interview 
granted to tie correspondent of an Anglo- 
Indian daily ty “a health authority,” which 
that paper has published in connection with 
Professor Gabriel Peti’s lecture. This “health 
authority” observes tbat (a) plague is a 
disease primarily of rats, that (b) in India 
houses are constructed of material and in 
a way favouring the growth of rat koes, 
that (c) the habit of throwing kitchen refuse 
everywhere and storing grain in plazes 
open to rats are favourable to the increasc 
of those creatures, and that (d) the disappea- 
rance of plague from Europe is due to 
better house construction, drainage and 
conservancy end to better habits of disposing 
of kitchen refuse and storage of grain. 


Coming to plague in India the “health 
authority” reiterates that the prevalence of 
that disease in India during such 
long years is due to the following 
causes :—(a) In India the people have not 
yet learned tə protect themselves fram rats; 
(b) their houses are badly constructed; (c) 
many of them are opposed to the destruction 
of rats: and (d) most parts of India are d! 
and as such suitable for rats to Increase an 
and multiply. He also points out that tk 
relative absence cf plague in Bengal is du 
to the fact that the country is often floodec 
and is not suited to the growth of rats 
Calcutta especially is immune to plagu 
because its streets are often flooded As 
preventive measures he advocates press and 
educational propagauda and better building 







regulations. The aforesaid health authority, 
however,- makes no mention of the 
poverty factor in the spread of plague, 


neither as lowering the resistance of the 
people nor as a cause of the mean dwellings 
which we find everywhere in India. It may 
be argued that the people of India do not 
keep themselves, their clothing and dwellings 
even as clean as is possible in their circums- 
tances ; but we must not forget that poverty, 
dire poverty is a great killer of effort and 
ideals. While one may expect a well-fed 
man to do his best for every little good 
thing, a starving person will not move a 
muscle to attain to the greatest of ideals. 
This may be deplorable, but there’ iss n0 
helping it with human nature as it is. $o 
the poverty factor is much. more at the 
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‘oot of India’s evils, plague as well as all 
Ise, than may appear at first sight to persons 
tempting sub-consciously to  side-step 
‘ealities. It'is all very well to talk serenely 
£ badly built houses, open - stores of grain 
ind kitchen refuse, but these alone do not 
‘xplain away plague; for there are hundreds 
£ Euro-American towns and cities, where 
‘ats abound no less than in Bombay or 
Allahabad, which do not show any mortality 
rom plague. Why? because the people are 
atter fed and clothed there and although there 
ire rats in the houses they live in, they do 
10t have to share their bed (the floor?) with 
he rats. The rats have separate quarters, so to 
say. In India, on the other hand, the poverty 
S so great that often a hundred rats and ten 
men have to live in the same pit. It is not 
1 fact that in Europe they have succeeded 
n destroying all rats and that plague has 
disappeared on that account. The real cause 
8 the elevation of the standard of dietary 
and dwellings of the people of Europe. In 
[ndia, too, unless the people get better and 
aore food and ampler living room, there 
would be no effective control of plague and 
other diseases, 


When discuss India’s 


3 we ignorance 
and talk _ grandiloquently of press 
nd educational propaganda, we forget to 


k ourselves, how many adults per mille can 
ad, and why India is so ignorant and un- 
ucated. If we did ask those qnestions as 
ell as enquire into the causes of India’s 
Ire poverty, what answer should we get? 
[here would hardly be space here to give 
‘he answer in full: for would it not involve 
1 recapitulation of the whole history of the 
British occupation and administration of 
[ndia ? 
: A. ©. 


Causes of Plague 


No attempt to make the rat solely or 
shiefly responsible for plague can be 
sonsidered honestly scientific. 

Dr. W. G. Simpson was a well-known 
walth officer of Calentta. There is A Treatise 
m Plague written by him which was 
published in 1905. On page 142 of that 
iuthoritative work we find the following 
passage relating to the causes of plague :— 
`” “All that is definitely known is’ that pandemics 


md “epidemics are generally associated with unusual 


efsons which bring digtress and misery, with 
var and famine and their attendant ills, with 


ne) 
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whic, 

are the reverse of prosperous, and which produc* 
general depression in the community, and also 
with a laxity or absence of sanitary administration, 
which prevents or hinders prompt dealing with, 
the earlier causes.” ` 


The opinion of this well-known authorit: 
must be held to outweigh the opinion o 
an unnamed “health authority” recorded by 
the Anglo-Indian daily, 


political, social or economic conditions 











' An American Lady on Miss Mayo’s Bool 


ing in a letter to the poet, 
Tagore, concerning Miss Mayo’s book :— 

“I have just read your letter in the Nev 
York ‘Nation’ and I realise more than eve 
what a crime has been committed by a: 
American citizen against your country an 
against each and every citizen of it. 

“If one wanted to retaliate—if som 
Hindu had spite and venom enough,—there i 
matter enough reeking with scandal and crim 
to fil I do not know how many volume 
entitled ‘Uncle Sam’ ‘Miss Columbia 
Naturally, we feel the libel 
because of our Hindustani friends and 
because of what India has come to mean to 
be to us. 
pressed in one of your poms, that it is 
better to be the offended than the offender. 
For this cne person, America has 
insult to India, and we do not know—indeed 
there is no means to overthrew the offender 
and redeem the wrong. 


“This country feeds on sensation and 
scandal—our daily papers prove it: the ease 
with which they accept a libel of another 
country is ‘a sad indictment of their own 
moral condition. Christian living and think- 
ing are a far away ideal. We must ask our 
Eastern friends to bear with us patiently, or 
rather to practise the Christian charity which 
should be invoked before any mortal speaks 
of another. Christian charity aside, I am 
amazed how quickly supposedly educated 
people swallow wholesale items of scandal 
and disrepute. With all our big system of 
education, our people are not even instructed, 
much less educated. There is a little prod- 
ding of the mind with facts but no co- 


ordination of heart and mind and soul, which ’ 


is the basis of genuine culture.”. = of 


most keenly, - 
I realise deeply the thought -ex- _ 


offered . 


t 


NOTES 


wa” World-Wide” Treaty agaiast War 


‘Mr. Kellog’s proposal on behalf of the 
nerican nation to the “powers” to form 
‘world-wide alliance against war and Sir 
sten Chamberlain’s answering note to 
-Kellog have been the cause of both 
- nd amusement: to Indians. Alarm, 
victims fear the strengthening of’ 
`. thieves, and amusement, 
“ngs are more provocative 
‘arent hypocrisy. Both 
sed “world-wide” treaty 
y Sir A. . Chamberlain’s 
Jog. The ideal pretend- 
“of the treaty is the 
ras an instrument of 
jet us study in the light 
sollowing paragraphs in 

‘s note: 
‘wording of Article 1 of the 
t His Majesty’s Government 
mms exclude action which a 
, take in self-defence. Mr. 
ear in the speech referred to 
\ right of self-defence as 
Majesty's Government are 
ton this question no addition 

Ey. 7 
after outlawing war, 
i justified to fight 
x Selfdefence is a remar- 
46 concept, and we all know 
nave never (yes, n-e-v-e-r) been 
modern times excepting in self- 
In the last big war, for example, 
‘france, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
erica, Bulgaria, Servia, Turkey, 
-Japan and all else who fought, 
‘sword for the sacred cause of 
if-defence, while others thought 
eas some particular nation might 
urse of time presen‘? to them a 
langer, they were € .citled, for the 
of self-defence, to fight that nation 
‘pation. Others yet had an expan- 
3a Of ‘self, and to them the defence of 
mer of the globe provided an oppor- 
for self-defence ; the more so when 
.. self-defence led to economic gain. 
© this clause in the proposed war-proof 
iternational treaty, therefore, we may expect 
3 many wars to fake place as are necessary 
| wreck the entire structure of human civili- 
‘tion. It may, nodoubr, pYovide ample and 
much scope after such wars, to lawyers and 
;iclans’ as that imbecile War Guilt question 
~3 to post-war Europe. But as an effec- 


be 
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tive preventive of war a treaty with such a 
supersize loophole init would be totally useless. 

The next item of importance is the way 
that existing treaties will be treated under 
this new proposed arrangement by its 
signatories. Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
conscious that there is a chance that the 
new proposal, if carried out in all its details, 
may go against the existing treaty obliga- 
tions of the powers, He is, of course, pri- 
marily concerned with the League covenant 
and the Locarno treaty, and says accordingly 


-in his note:— 


A clash might (thus) conceivably arise between 
existing Treaties and the proposed pact unless it 
is understood that the obligations of the new en- 
gagement will cease to operate in respect of the 
party which breaks its pledges and adopts hostile 
measures against one of its co-contractants, 


The attitude of the British towards the 
League Covenant and the Locarno Treaty is 
clearly stated in the following terms: 


His Majesty’s Government could. not agree_ to 
any new treaty whick- would weaken or under- 
mine these engagements on which the peace of. 
Europe rests. x 


As these existing treaties are by no 
means solidly and entirely based on jastice, 
morality and the free choice of the peoples 
which are affected by them, much future 
trouble can be expected from them. And 
where the British Government (also the 
French) are determined, even at the cost of 
fresh wars, to uphold “these engagements” 
what hopes are there for a warless world ? | 

Last and most pregnant with an evi 
meaning are the following paragraphs in 
Sir A. Chamberlain’s note: si 


The language of article I as to the renunciation J 
of war as an instrument of national policy renders 
it desirable that I should remind your Excellency 
that there are certain regions of the world, the 
welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety, l 

His Majesty’s Government have, been at pains 
to make it clear in the past that interference with 
these regions can not be suffered. Their protec- 
tion against attack is to the British Empire a 
measure of self-defince. It must be clearly 
understood that His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the 
distinct understanding that it does not prejudice 
their freedom of action in this respect. The 
Government of the United States have comparable 
interests, any disregard of which by foreign powers 
they have declared they, would regard. as an un- 
friendly act. His Majesty’s Government believe, 
therefore, that in defining their position they are 
expressing the intentions and meaning ,of the 
United States Government. > 


It is, of course, clear to what regions of 


— 
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the world Sir Austen Chamberlain is refer- sufficient lack of self-respect and of Se. 
ring. Similarly it is also clear what “com- of patriotism to go over and sign the 7 
parable interests” the United States (also Treaty as the representative of the’ Ir. - 
France. Holland, Italy, Spain} Japan, Portugal, Nation. ff 
ete.) have. (In passing it may be meationed | A. CF! 
that when a Labour member recently ques- > 
tioned Sit Austen in the House of Commoas ae, 
regarding othe exact location of these vital Vice-Chancellorship of the Cale” 
regions Sir Austen very mysteriously refused University . ` 
to share nis secret with others and said he T 
would let everybody know it when and if As the term of Pr 
the new treaty really came into being.) ‘Sarkar’s Vice-chancellors  . 
However, thesa words of Sir Austen clearly University will soon eœ 

. demonstrate the hollowness and hypocritical rife as to who is to be 
nature of these “anti-war” proposals. We all Chancellor. As Professor 
know that the British and other varieties of great devotion in spite ot 
Imperialism have the world to-day in their and persecution, and £ 

| grip and everywhere tormented and exploited labours have already r 

! humanity is attempting to rise, breaking Various directions, we- 
away from this stranglehold. If at such a Pinion that he should be, 
time some Imperialists conspire to strengthen for at least another te 
their hold on the world by means of a treaty doubt, mean additional se 

to uphold the status quo in the name of But when he has begun 

‘ peace, brother&ood and universal love, would he should see things thr, 

f anybody be deceived by their piety ? We There is a strong Y 

! knew in our young days a fellow at school advantage of>the facti 

; whose constant joke it was to kick other Professor Sarkar, an atten 

' boys hard on their shin, then generous- 9Stal a Scottish VAISS IONE 

\ ly offer to be friends with them again, ‘The Vice-chancellor’s chair. 
Imperialist? love of peace and goudwill ig be strong upposition to sut. 

‘wall comparable to that boy’s friendliness, For that gentleman’s attitua, 

i hey would roam the world over and torture Post-graduate departments 1S Wea 

', with heartless exploitation and persecution, Of Sir Asutosh Mukherji’s achiev 

| en talk glibly of allowing things to re- tbe practical Indianization of the. 

A vin as they were in the name of Ahimsa, The process of de-Indiauization f 

ror is not Himsa a great sin? That is why Pe allowed to begin. We have ; 


/ Sir Austen Chamberlain writes to Mr. Kellog tbat Prof. Sarkar should be; 
, that his Goveroment continue in office for at le 


> will gladly cocperate in the conclusion of such two years. But should the aul. 
a Pact as is_ proposed and are ready toengage a change, surely there aré Indi 


with interested governments in the negotiations J. ©, Bese, Sir P. GC. Ray, Sir.. 
which are necessary for the purpose. ~ 


These “interested Governments” are no 
doubt the fellow simperialists of the British. 
Sir Austen says n his note that he has also 
consulted the Dominions and the Govern- 
| 


ete, to chÇse from. Of course; 
cannot be es § sted to seek office. | 
ws 


ment of India as to their opinion of the » About the Prabasi Press ‘ 
new treaty and has received answers to the > Those who have dealings with the 
effect that the Dominions and the Govern- Press are hereby informed that Babu . 
ment of India Chandra Sarkar’s connection with iv, 


are all in cordi. rament with the general ceased. 
principle of the proposed *Treaty and on the receipt 








of an invitation .vonld doubtless be prepared to Ramananda Chatterjee, ; 
participate in its conclusions. Proprietor, Prabasi Press. | 
It only remains to select an Indian with May 28, 1928. Za . 
Pl è : 1 
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